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Traits  and  Stories 

OF    THE    IRISH    PEASA^I^TRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  will  naturally  be  expected,  upon  a  new 
issue  of  works  wliicli  may  be  said  to  treat 
exclusively  of  a  peojile  who  form  such  an 
unportant  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
emjjire  as  the  Irish  peasantry  do,  that  the  au- 
thor should  endeavor  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  his  readers— especially  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch — for  understanding  more 
clearly  their  general  character,  habits  of 
thought,  and  modes  of  feeling,  as  they  exist 
and  are  depicted  in  the  subsequent  volume. 
This  is  a  task  which  the  author  undertakes 
more  for  the  sake  of  his  country  than  him- 
self;  and  he  rejoices  that  the  demand  for 
the  present  edition  puts  it  in  his  jjower  to 
aid  in  removing  many  absurd  jjrejudices 
which  have  existed  for  time  immemorial 
against  his  countrymen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  character  of  an 
Irishman  has  been  hitherto  uniformly  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  something  unusually 
ridiculous,  and  that  scarcely  anything  in  the 
shape  of  language  was  supposed  to  j)roceed 
from  his  lips,  but  an  absurd  congeries  of 
brogue  and  blunder.  The  habit  of  looking 
upon  him  in  a  ludicrous  light  has  been  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  EugUsh  mind, 
that  no  opportunity  has  ever  been  omitted 
of  throwing  him  into  an  attitude  of  gross 
and  ovei-charged  caricature,  from  which  you 
might  as  correctly  estimate  his  intellectual 
strength  and  moral  proportions,  as  you 
would  the  size  of  a  man  from  his  evening 
sliadow.  From  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon 
down  to  the  writers  of  the  present  day, 
neither  play  nor  farce  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  Englishmen,  in  which,  when  an 
Irishman  in  introduced,  he  is  not  drawn  as  a 
broad,  grotesque  blunderer,  every  sentence 
he  speaks  involving  a  bull,  and  every  act  the 
result  of  headlong  folly,  or  cool  but  un- 
studied effrontery.  I  do  not  remember  an 
instance  in  which  he  acts  upon  the  stage  any 
other  part  than  that  of  the  buffoon  of  the 
piece,  uttering  language  which,  wherever  it 
may  have  been  found,  was  at  all  events  never 
Vol.  II. —41 


I  heard  in  Ireland,  unless  upon  the  boards  o 
a  theatre.  As  for  the  Captain  O'Cutters, 
I  O'Bhmders,  and  Dennis  Bulgrudderies,  of  the 
j  English  stage,  they  never  had  existence  ex- 
I  cept  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  were  as 
'  ignorant  of  the  Irish  peojole  as  they  were  of 
j  their  language  and  feelings.  Even  Sheridan 
liimself  was  forced  to  pander  to  this  erro- 
neous estimate  and  distorted  conception  ol 
our  character ;  for,  after  all.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  was  /us  Irishman  but  not  Ireland's 
Irishman.  I  know  that  several  of  my  readers 
may  remind  me  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  whose 
bulls  have  become  not  only  notorious,  but 
l^roverbial.  It  is  well  known  now,  however, 
•  and  was  when  he  made  them,  that  they  were 
studied  bulls,  resorted  to  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  government  and  op- 
position sides  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
!  into  good  humor  with  each  other,  which 
i  they  never  failed  to  do — thereby,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  jjrobably,  preventing  the 
I  etrusion  of  blood,  and  the  loss  of  life,  among 
men  who  fi-equently  decided  even  their  polit- 
ical differences  by  the  sword  or  f)istoi. 

That  the  Ii-ish  either  were  or  are  a  people 
remarkable  for  making  bulls  or  blunders,  is 
an  imputation  utterly  unfounded,  and  in 
i  every  sense  untrue.  The  soui-ee  of  this  error 
on  the  part  of  our  neighbors  is,  however, 
readily  traced.  The  language  of  om-  people 
has  been  for  centuries,  and  is  up  to  the  jjres- 
ent  day,  in  a  ti'ansition  state.  The  English 
tongue  is  gradually  superseding  the  Irish. 
I  In  my  own  native  jilace,  for  instance,  there 
is  not  by  any  means  so  much  Ii-ish  spoken 
{  now,  as  there  was  about  twenty  or  five-and- 
'  twenty  years  ago.  This  fact,  then,  will  easily 
j  account  for  the  ridicule  which  is,  and  I  fear 
ever  will  be,  unjustly  heaped  upon  those 
who  are  found  to  use  a  language  which  they 
do  not  projierly  undei'stand.  In  the  early 
periods  of  communication  between  the  eoun- 
1  tries,  when  they  stood  in  a  hostile  relation 
;  to  each  other,  and  even  long  afterwards,  it 
I  was  not  sui-prising  that  "  the  wild  Irishman  " 
1  who  exjjressed  himself  v\dth  difficidty,  and 
!  often  impressed  the  idiom  of  his  own  Ian 
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PCuap;e  apou  one  witli  wliicb  lie  was  not 
familiar,  sboulil  incur,  in  the  opinion  of 
tliOMe  who  were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
him,  tlie  cliaractcr  of  making  the  bulls  and 
blunders  :;f  f  i  il  mtrd  to  bim.  Such  was  the 
fact,  and  mi 'li  the  origin  of  this  nationiil 
slander  upon  his  intellect, — a  slander  which, 
like  every  other,  origuiates  fi'om  the  pre- 
judice of  those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  quickness  and  clearness  of  thought  that 
iu  general  characterizes  the  language  of  our 
people.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  man 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries,  who  does  not  know,  that  where 
the  English  is  vernacular  in  Ireland,  it  is 
spoken  with  far  more  purity  and  grammat- 
ical precision  than  is  to  be  heard  beyond  the 
Channel.  Those,  then,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  defending  what  are  termed  our  bulls,  or 
of  apoloL;iziug  for  them,  do  us  injustice  ;  and 
Miss  Edgewortb  herself,  when  writing  an 
essay  upon  tlie  subject,  wrote  an  essay  upon 
that  which  does  not,  and  never  did. exist. 
These  observations,  then,  easily  account  for 
the  view  of  us  which  has  always  been  taken 
in  the  di'amatic  portion  of  English  literature. 
There  the  Irishman  was  dra^vn  in  every  in- 
stance as  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  conse- 
quently of  contempt ;  for  it  is  incontrovert- 
ibly  true,  that  the  man  whom  you  laugh  at 
you  will  soon  despise. 

In  every  jjoint  of  view  this  was  wrong,  but 
principally  in  a  political  one.  At  that  time 
England  and  Englishmen  knew  very  little 
of  Ireland,  and,  consequently,  the  principal 
opportunities  afforded  them  of  apj^reciating 
our  character  were  found  on  the  stage.  Of 
course,  it  was  very  uatui-al  that  the  erroneous 
estimate  of  us  which  they  formed  there 
should  influence  them  everywhere  else.  We 
cannot  sympathize  with,  and  laugh  at,  the 
same  object  at  the  same  time  ;  and  if  the 
[rishman  found  himself  undeservedly  the 
object  of  coarse  and  imjust  ridicule,  it  was 
not  very  unnatui-al  that  he  should  requite  it 
with  a  prejucbce  against  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  Enghshmeii,  quite  as  strong  as 
that  which  was  entertained  against  himseli 
Had  this  ridicule  been  confined  to  the  stage, 
or  directed  at  us  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  had  other  and  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  us,  it  would  have  been  compara- 
tively harmless.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
It  passed  from  the  stage  into  the  recesses  of 
private  life,  wrought  itseK  into  the  feelings 
until  it  became  a  prejudice,  and  the  Ii'ish- 
man  was  consequently  looked  upon,  and 
treated,  as  being  made  up  of  absurdity  and 
cunning, — a  compound  of  knave  and  fool,  fit 
only  to  be  punished  for  his  knaveiy,  or 
laughed  at  for  his  folly.  So  far,  therefore, 
that  portion  of  English  literatui-e  which  at- 


temi^ted  to  describe  the  language  and  habit.^- 
of  Ii-ishmen,  was  unconsciously  creating  an 
.  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
!  a  feeling  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  fast 
I  disappearing,  and  which  only  requires  thiv': 
I  we  shoidd  have  a  full  and  fair  acquaintance 
with  each  other  in  order  to  be  removed  for 
ever. 
j  At  present,  indeed,  their  mutual  positions, 
civil,  commercial,  and  pohtical,  are  very  dif 
fereut  fi-om  what  they  were  half  a  centui-y 
ago,  or  even  at  a  more  recent  period.  The 
jjrogress  of  science,  and  the  astonishing  im- 
provements m  steam  and  machmeiy,  have 
so  completely  removed  the  obstructions 
which  impeded  their  intercourse,  that  the 
two  nations  can  now  scarcely  be  con.sidered 
as  divided.  As  a  natural  consequence,  their 
knowledge  of  each  other  has  improved  ;  and, 
1  as  will  always  hapjien  with  generous  people, 
I  they  begin  to  see  that  the  one  was  neither 
!  knave  or  fool,  nor  the  other  a  churl  or  a  boor. 
I  Thus  has  mutual  resjJect  arisen  from  mutua' 
j  intercourse,  and  those  who  hitherto  ap- 
liroached  each  other  with  distrust  ai-e  be- 
ginning to  perceive,  that  in  spite  of  pohtical 
or  religious  prejudices,  no  matter  how  stim- 
ulated, the  tmthful  exjierience  of  life  will  in 
the  event  create  nothing  but  good-will  and 
confidence  between  the  countries. 

Other   causes,    however,    led    to    this ; — 
causes  which  in  every  state  of  societj-  exer- 
cise a  C(uiek  and  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  : — I  allude  to  hterature. 
I      AVhen   the  Ii-ishman  was  made  to  stand 
forth  as  the  butt  of  ridicule  to  his  neighbors, 
tlie  first  that  undertook  his  vindication  was 
Maria   Edgeworth.      During   her   day,    the 
works  of  no  ivTiter   made  a  more  forcible 
impression  upon  the  circles  of  fashionable 
life  in  England,  if  we  except  the  touching 
and  inimitable  Melodies  of  my  countryman, 
j  Thomas  Moore.     After  a  lapse  of  some  yeai-s, 
j  these  two  were  followed  by  many  otliers,  wuo 
stood  forth  as  lofty  and  powerful  exponents 
[  of  the  national   lieart  and  intellect     Who 
j  can  forget  the  melancholy  but  indignant  re- 
I  clamations  of  John  Banim, — the  diu-k  ana 
I  touching  j)ower  of  Gerald  Griffin, — or  the 
unrivalled   mt  and   irresistible   di-ollery  of 
Samuel  Lover  ?     Nor  can  I  omit  remarking, 
that  amidst  the  array  oC   great  talents  to 
which  I  allude,   the  genius  of  our  female 
writers  bore  off,  by  the  free  awai-d  of  public 
opinion,   some  of  the  brightest  wreaths  of 
Iiish  literature.     It  would  be  difficult  indeed, 
iu  any  country,  to  name  three  women  who 
have  done  more  in  setting  right  the  charac- 
ter of  Ii-elaud  and  her  people,  whilst  exhibit- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  manifestations  of 
high   genius,   than   Miss  Edgeworth,   Lady 
!  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Hall.     About  the  female 
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creations  of  the  last-named  lady,  especially, 
there  is  a  touching  chann,  blending  the 
graceful  and  the  pensive,  which  reminds  us 
of  a  verj'  general  but  peculiar  style  of  Irish 
beauty,  where  the  hneaments  of  the  face 
combine  at  once  both  the  melancholy  and 
the  mirthful  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
hai'mony  constitutes  the  unchangeable  but 
ever-vaiying  tenderness  of  the  expression. 

That  national  works  hke  these,  at  once  so 
healthful  and  so  time,  produced  by  those  who 
knew  the  country,  and  exhibiting  Irishmen 
not  as  the  blundering  buffoons  of  the  English 
stage,  but  as  men  capable  of  thinking  clearly 
and  feehng  deeply — that  such  works,  I  say, 
should  enable  a  generous  people,  as  the  Eng- 
lish undoubtedly  are,  to  divest  themselves  of 
the  ijrejudices  which  they  had  so  long  enter- 
tained against  us,  is  both  natural  and  gratify- 
ing. Those  who  acliieved  this  great  object,  or 
aided  in  achieving  it,  have  unquestionably 
rendered  services  of  a  most  imi^ortant  natm-e 
to  both  the  countries,  as  well  as  to  Uteratui-e 
in  general. 

Yet,  whilst  the  highly  gifted  individuals 
whom  I  have  named  succeeded  in  making 
their  countrymen  respected,  there  was  one 
circumstance  which,  nothwithstaudiug  every 
exhibition  of  their  genius  and  love  of  coun- 
try, still  remained  as  a  reproach  against  our 
character  as  a  nation.  For  nearly  a  ceutuiy 
we  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  our 
British  neighbors,  who  j)robably  amused 
themselves  at  our  expense  with  the  greater 
hcense,  and  a  more  assured  sense  of  imjiu- 
nity,  inasmuch  as  thej-  knew  that  we  were 
utterly  destitute  of  a  national  hterature. 
Unfortunately  the  fact  could  not  be  disputed. 
Eor  the  last  half  centurj',  to  come  down  as 
far  as  we  can,  Iieland,  to  use  a  jjlaiu  meta- 
phor, instead  of  producing  her  native  intel- 
lect for  home  consumption,  was  forced  to 
subsist  upon  the  scanty  sujipUes  which  could 
be  procured  from  the  sister  kingdom.  This 
was  a  reijroach  which  added  great  strength 
to  the  general  prejudice  against  us. 

A  nation  may  produce  one  man  or  ten  men 
of  eminence,  but  if  they  cannot  succeed  in 
impressing  their  mind  upon  the  spirit  and 
intellect  of  their  o^vn  country,  so  as  to  create 
in  her  a  taste  for  hteratui-e  or  science,  no 
matter  how  highly  they  may  be  appreciated 
by  strangers,  they  have  not  reached  the 
exalted  purp9ses  of  genius.  To  make  this 
more  plain  I  shall  extend  the  metaphor  a 
little  farther.  During  some  of  the  years  of 
Iiish  famine,  such  were  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  that  she  was  ex- 
porting provisions  of  every  description  in 
the  most  prodigal  abundance,  which  the 
generosity  of  England  was  sending  back 
again  for  our  support.     So  was  it  with  litera- 


'  ture.  Our  men  and  women  of  genius  uni- 
formly  carried  their  talents  to  the  Enghsh 
mai-ket,  whilst  we  labored  at  home  under  dl^ 
the  dark  privations  of  a  hterary  famine. 

I  In  truth,  until  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  an  Msh  author  never  thought  of  p./*^ 

.  lishing  in  his  own  country,  and  the  conse 
quence  was  that  our  hterary  men  followed 
the  example  of  our  great  landlords ;    they 

j  became  absentees,  and  drained  the  country 

j  of  its  intellectual  wealth  precisely  as  the 
others  exhausted  it  of  its  rents. 

j  Thus  did  Ii-eland  stand  in  the  singular 
anomaly  of  adding  some  of  her  most  distin- 

I  guished  names  to   the  literature   of  Great 

[  Britain,  whilst  she  hei-self  remained  inca- 
pable of  ijresenting  anything  to  the  world 

I  beyond  a  school-book  or  a  pamphlet  ;  and 

j  even  of  the  latter  it  is  well-known  that  if  the 
subject  of  it  were  considered  important,  and 
its  author  a  man  of  any  talent  or  station  in 
society,  it  was  certain  to  be  pubhshed  in 
London. 

Precisely   in   this  state  was  the  country 

I  when  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  "  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Iiish  Peasantry "  were 
given  to  the  public  by  the  house  of  Messrs. 

I  CuiTy  and  Co.,  of  SackviUe  Street.  Before 
they  ajjpeared,  their  author,  in  consequence 
of  their  originating  fi'om  an  Irish  press,  en- 
tertained no  expectation  that  they  would  be 
read,  or  excite  any  interest  whatever  in  either 
England  or  Scotland.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  a  strong  confidence  that  notwith- 
standing the  wild  and  uncleared  state  of  his 
own  comitry  at  the  time,  so  far  as  native 
litei'ature  was  concerned,  his  two  little 
pioneers  would  work  their  way  with  at  least 
moderate  success.  He  felt  conscious  tliat 
everything  deijieted  in  them  was  true,  and 
that  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
manners,  and  language,  and  feehngs  of  the 
people,  they  would  sooner  or  later  be  recog- 
nized as  faithful  dehneations  of  Ii-ish  life. 
In  this  confidence  the  event  justified  him  ; 
for  not  only  were  his  volumes  stamped  with 
an  immediate  jaopularity  at  home,  where 
they  could  be  best  appreciated,  but  awarded 
a  very  gi-atifjing  position  iii  the  literature  of 
the  day  by  the  unanimous  and  not  less 
generous  verdict  of  the  Enghsh  and  Scotch 
critics. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  i^ublication  of  two 
unj)retending  volumes,  written  by  a  peasants 
son,  established  an  important  and  gratifying 
fact — that  our  native  country,  if  without  a 
literatiu'e  at  the  time,  was  at  least  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  willing  to  foster  the  hum- 
ble exertions  of  such  as  endeavored  to  create 
one.  Nor  was  this  all  ;  for  so  far  as  resident 
authors  were  concerned,  it  was  now  clearly 
estabhshed   that  an   Iiish   writer  could   b« 
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successful  at.  home  \\itbout  the  necessity  of  I 
.appearing  under  the  name  and  sanction  of  \ 
the  great  Loudon  or  Edinburgh  booksellers.  I 

The  rapid  sale  and  success  of  the  first : 
series  encouraged  the  author  to  bring  out  a  1 
second,  which  he  did,  but  with  a  different  j 
bookseller.  The  spirit  of  publishing  was  i 
now  beginning  to  extend,  and  the  talent  of  j 
the  country  to  put  itself  in  motion.  The 
popularity  of  the  second  effort  suiiDassed  [ 
that  of  the  first,  and  the  aiithor  had  the  i 
gratification  of  knowing  that  the  generosity  j 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion  accorded  him  i 
a  still  higher  position  than  before,  as  did  the  i 
critics  of  the  day,  -without  a  dissentient 
■voice.  StiU,  as  in  the  case  of  his  first  effort, 
he  saw  with  honest  j)ride  that  his  o\\ti  coun- 
try and  his  countrymen  jjlaced  the  highest 
value  upon  his  works,  because  they  best  un-  [ 
derstood  them. 

About  this  time  the  Kterajy  taste  of  the 
metropolis  began  to  feel  the  fii'st  symptoms 
of  life.      As  yet,   however,   they  were  very 
faint.     Two   or   three   jjeriodicals   were  at- 
tempted, and   though  of  veiy  considerable 
merit,  and  conducted  by  able  men,  none  of ' 
them,    I  believe,   reached   a  year's   growth,  j 
The  "Dublin  Literary  Gazette,"  the  "Na- 
tional  Magazine,"    the     "  Dublin    Monthly  i 
Magazine,"    and    the    "  Dublin    University  [ 
Review,"  aU  perished  in  their  infancy — not, 
howevei',  because   they   weve    vDiworthy   of 
success,  but  because  Ireland  v.as  not  tlien 
what  she  is  now  fast  becoming,  a  reading,  and 
consequently  a  thinking,  country.     To  every 
one  of  these  the  author  contributed,  and  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  that 
there  has  been  no  publication  projecte^l  pure- 
ly for  the  advancement  of  literature  in  his  i 
own  country,  to  which  he  has  not  given  the 
aid   of   his   pen,    such   as  it   was,  and  this 
whether  he  received   remuneration  or  not.  j 
Indeed,  the  consciousness  that  the  success  \ 
of  his  works  had  been  the  humble  means  of  j 
inciting  others  to  similar  exertion  in  their  | 
own  country,  and  of  thus  giving  the  first  im- 
[)ulse  to  our  literature,  is  one  which  has  on 
his  part  created  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
it  which  will  only  die  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  faUiu-e  of  the  periodi- 
cals just  mentioned,  it  was  clear  that  the  in- 
tellect of  the  country  was  beginning  to  feel 
its  strength  and  put  forth  its  power.  A  [ 
national  spiiit  that  rose  above  the  naiTow 
distinctions  of  creed  and  party  began  to  form  ! 
itself,  and  in  the  first  impulses  of  its  early  I 
enthusiasm  a  periodical  was  established, 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  name — the  [ 
"  Dubhn  University  Magazine '" — a  work  un- 
sui-passed  by  any  magazine  of  the  day  ;  and 
which,  moreover,  -n  ithout  ever  departing  | 
from  its  princijjles,  has  been  as  a  bond  of ' 


union  for  literarj'  men  of  every  class,  wlia 
have  from  time  to  time  enriched  its  pages  by 
their  contributions.  It  has  been,  and  is,  a 
neutral  spot  in  a  country  where  party  feeling 
runs  so  high,  on  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priest  and  the  Protestant  Parson,  the  ^"big, 
the  Tory,  and  the  Radical,  divested  of  their 
respective  prejudices,  can  meet  in  an  amica- 
ble spirit.  I  mention  these  things  with 
great  satisfaction,  fur  it  is  surely  a  gratifica- 
tion to  Vwrw  tliat  literatm-e,  in  a  coimti-y 
which  has  been  so  much  distracted  as  Ii-e- 
land,  is  progressing  in  a  spirit  of  noble  can- 
dor and  generosity,  which  is  ere  long  likely 
to  produce  a  most  sahitary  effect  among  the 
educated  classes  of  all  jjarties,  and  conse- 
quently among  those  whom  they  influence. 
The  number,  abihty,  and  importance  of  the 
works  which  have  issued  from  the  Dublin 
press  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  if 
they  could  be  enumerated  here,  would  ex- 
hibit the  rapid  progress  of  the  national  mind, 
and  satisfy  the  reader  that  Ii-eland  in  a  few 
years  will  be  able  to  sustain  a  native  litera- 
ture as  lofty  and  generous,  and  beneficial  to 
herself,  as  any  other  country  in  the  world 
can  boast  of. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  its  progress  I  felt  my- 
self called  tijjon  to  give,  in  order  that  our 
neighbors  may  know  what  we  have  done,  and 
learn  to  respect  us  accordingly ;  and,  if  the 
trutli  must  be  told,  from  a  j)rinciiDle  of  hon- 
est pride,  arising  from  the  position  which 
our  country  holds,  and  is  likely  to  hold,  as  an 
intellectual  nation. 

Having  disposed  of  this  topic,  I  come  now 
to  one  of  not  less  importance  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  other, — the  condition  and 
chai-acter  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  before  en- 
tering upon  tliis  topic,  to  give  my  readers 
some  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  subject 
is  one  which  I  ought  well  to  understand,  not 
only  fi-om  my  humble  position  in  early  life, 
and  my  uninterrupted  intercovu-se  with  the 
people  as  one  of  themselves,  imtil  I  had 
reached  the  age  of  tweut}--two  years,  but 
fi-om  the  fact  of  having  bestowed  iipon  it  my 
imdivided  and  most  earnest  attention  ever 
since  I  left  the  dark  mountains  and  green 
vales  of  my  native  Tyrone,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine human  hfe  and  manners  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  As  it  is  admitted,  also,  that 
there  exists  no  people  whose  character  is  so 
anomalous  as  that  of  the  Iiish,  and  conse- 
quently so  difficult  to  be  under.stood,  es- 
pecially by  strangers,  it  becomes  a  stUl  more 
af)propriate  duty  on  my  pai-f  to  give  to  the 
j)ublic,  i^roofs  sufficiently  vahd,  that  I  come 
to  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  \rith  unusual 
advantages  on  my  side,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, my  exhibitions  of  Iiish  peasant  life. 
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in  its  most  comprelieusiTe  sense,  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  truthful  and  authentic.  For  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  own  youth,  early 
statiou  in  society,  and  general  education,  as 
the  son  of  an  honest,  humble  peasant. 

My  father,  indeed,  was  a  very  humble 
man,'  but,  in  consequence  of  his  unaftected 
piety  and  stainless  integrity  of  principle,  he 
w.is"  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
hiui,  no  matter  what  their  rank  in  life  might 
be.  When  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland 
during  his  youth  and  that  of  my  mother  is 
considered,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sui-- 
prise  that  what  they  did  receive  was  very 
limited.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  two  i^ersons  in  their 
lowly  station  so  highly  and  singularly  gifted. 
My  father  possessed  a  memory  not  merely 
great  or  surprising,  but  absolutely  astonish- 
ing. He  could  repeat  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  heart,  and 
was,  besides,  a  living  index  to  almost  every 
chapter  and  verse  j^ou  might  vrish  to  find  in 
it.  In  all  other  respects,  too,  his  memory 
was  e(jually  amazing.  .  My  native  place  is  a 
spot  rife  with  old  legends,  tales,  traditions, 
customs,  and  superstitions  ;  so  that  in  my 
early  youth,  even  beyond  the  waUs  of  my 
o\\ii  humble  roof,  they  met  me  in  every  di- 
rection. It  was  at  home,  however,  and  fiom 
my  father's  lijis  iu  pai'ticular,  that  they  were 
pei-j^etually  sounding  iu  my  ears.  In  fact, 
his  memory  was  a  perfect  storehouse,  and  a 
rich  one,  of  all  that  the  social  autiquaiT,  the 
mim  of  letters,  the  poet,  or  the  musician, 
would  consider  valuable.  As  a  teller  of  old 
tales,  legends,  and  historical  anecdotes  he 
was  unrivalled,  and  his  stock  of  them  was  in- 
exhaustible. He  spoke  the  Lish  and  Eng- 
lish languages  vnih.  neai-ly  equal  fluency. 
"With  all  kinds  of  charms,  old  ranns,  or 
poems,  old  prophecies,  reUgious  super- 
stitions, tales  of  pUgrims,  miracles,  and  pil- 
grimages, anecdotes  of  blessed  priests  and 
friai-s,  revelations  fi-om  ghosts  and  fairies, 
was  he  thoroughly  acquainted.  .ind  so 
strongly  were  all  these  imjjressed  uxsou  my 
mind,  by  fi-equeut  repetition  on  his  part,  and 
the  indescribable  dehght  they  gave  me  on 
mine,  that  I  have  hardly  ever  since  heard, 
during  a  tolerably  enlarged  intercourse  with 
Ii-ish  society,  both  educated  and  luieducated 
—with  the  antiquaiT,  the  schoLu-,  or  the 
humble  senachie — any  single  tradition,  usage, 
or  legend,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present 
recollect,  was  perfectly  new  to  me  or  un- 
heard before,  in  some  similar  or  cognate 
dress.  This  is  certainly  saying  much  ;  but  I 
believe  I  may  assert  with  confidence  that  I 
could  produce,  iu  attestation  of  its  truth,  the 
names  of  Petrie,  Sii  W.  Betham,  Ferguson, 


'  and  O'Donovan,  the  most  distinguished  an- 
tiquaries, both  of  social  iisi-i.s  .lud  other- 
wise, that  ever  Irelaiicl  iimduri  il.  What 
reudei'ed  this,  besides,  oi  such  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  me  in  after  hfe,  as  a  Uterary  man, 
I  was,  that  I  heaixl  them  as  often  in  the  Ii-ish 
language  as  in  the  Enghsh,  if  not  oftener :  a 
I  cii-cumstance  which  enabled  me  in  my  writ- 
■  ings  to  transfer  the  genius,  the  idiomatic 
2)ecuharity  and  conversational  sjiirit  of  the 
one  language  into  the  other,  precisely  as  the 
jjeojile  themselves  do  in  their  dialogue, 
[  whenever  the  heart  or  imagination  happens 
to  be  moved  by  the  darker  or  better  j)as- 
sions. 

i  Having  thus  stated  faithfully,  ^sithout  add- 
ing or  diminishing,  a  portion,  and  a  portion 
only,  of  what  I  owe  to  one  parent,  I  cannot 
overlook  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due 
,  to  the  memoiT  of  the  other. 
I  My  mother,  whose  name  was  Kelly — Mary 
Kelly — possessed  the  sweetest  and  most  ex- 
I  quisite  of  human  voices.  In  her  early  life,  I 
!  have  often  been  told  by  those  who  had  heard 
I  her  sing,  that  any  previous  intimation  of  her' 
presence  at  a  wake,  dance,  or  other  festive 
t  occasion,  was  sure  to  attract  crowds  of  per- 
j  sons,  many  from  a  distance  of  se.veral  miles, 
in  order  to  heai-  from  her  lijjs  the  touching 
,  old  au's  of  their  country.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  she  woidd  attend  any  such  meet- 
j  ing,  than  the  fact  spread  throughout  the 
neighborhood  like  wild-fire,  and  the  people 
flocked  fi'om  all  parts  to  hear  her,  just  as  the 
1  fashionable  world  do  now,  when  the  name  of 
!  some  eminent  songstress  is  announced  hi 
;  the  papers  ;  with  this  difference,  that  upon 
;  such  occasions  the  voice  of  the  one  falls  only 
I  upon  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the  other  sinks 
deeply  into  the  heart.  She  was  not  so  well 
!  acquainted  -n-ith  the  Enghsh  tongue  as  my 
!  father,  although  she  spoke  it  with  sufficient 
I  ease  for  all  the  pui-jjoses  of  life  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  she  generally  gave  the 
!  old  L-ish  versions  of  the  songs  in  question, 
rather  than  the  English  ones.  This,  how- 
ever, as  I  said,  was  not  her  sole  motive.  In 
the  first  place,  she  had  several  old  songs, 
which  at  that  time, — I  believe,  too,  I  may  add 
at  this, — had  never  been  translated  ;  and  I 
j  very  much  feai-  that  some  valuable  ones,  both 
as  to  words  and  aii-s,  have  i^erished  with  her. 
Her  family  were  all  imbued  with  a  poetical 
spii-it,  and  some  of  her  immediate  ancestors 
composed  in  the  Iiish  tongue  several  fine  old 
songs,  in  the  same  manner  as  Carolau  did  ; 
that  is,  some  in  praise  of  a  i^atrou  or  a  friend, 
and  others  to  celebrate  rustic  beauties,  that 
have  long  since  been  sleeping  in  the  dust. 
For  this  reason  she  had  many  old  compo- 
sitions that  were  almost  jjeculiar  to  our  fam- 
ily, which  I  am  afi-aid  could  not  now  be  pro* 
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cured  at  all,  and  are  consequeutly  lost.  I 
think  her  uncle,  and  I  believe  her  grand- 
father, were  the  authors  of  several  L'ish 
poems  and  songs,  because  I  know  that  some 
of  them  she  sang,  and  others  she  only  recited. 

Independently  of  this,  she  had  a  prejudice 
against  singing  the  Irish  au-s  to  English 
words  ;  an  old  custom  of  the  country  was 
thereby  invaded,  and  an  association  disturbed 
which  habit  had  rendered  dear  to  her.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was 
asked  to  sing  the  English  version  of  that 
touching  melody,  "The  Eed-haired  Man's 
"Wife,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  sing  it  for  you  ; 
Imt  the  English  words  and  the  air  are  like  a 
quarreUing  man  and  wife  :  the  Irish  melts  in- 
to the  tune,  but  the  English  doesn't,"  an  ex- 
l^ression  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  than  its  truth.  She  sj)oke  the  words 
in  Irish. 

This  gift  of  singing  with  such  sweetness 
and  power  the  old  sacred  songs  and  airs  of 
Ireland,  was  not  the  only  one  for  which  she 
was  remarkable.  PerhajJS  there  never  lived  a 
human  being  callable  of  giving  the  Irish  cry, 
or  Keene,  with  siieh  exquisite  eifect,  or  of 
pouring  into  its  -nild  notes  a  spirit  of  such  ir- 
resistible pathos  and  sorrow.  I  have  often 
been  pi-esent  when  she  has  "  raisedthe  keene" 
over  the  corpse  of  some  relative  or  neighbor, 
.•xnd  my  readers  may  judge  of  the  melancholy 
charm  which  accom2"i;iiiii'(l  this  expression  of 
her  sympathy,  when  I  as-iiiri'  (Iniu  that  the 
general  clamor  of  violent  -ri;  f  was  ;radualh' 
diminished,  fi-om  admiraticju,  until  it  became 
ultimately  hushed,  and  no  voice  was  heard 
but  her  own — wailing  in  sorro^vful  but  soli- 
tirj  beauty.  This  pause,  it  is  true,  was  nev- 
er long,  for  however  great  the  admu-ation 
might  be  which  she  excited,  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  her  soon  melted,  and  even 
strangers  were  often  forced  to  confess  her 
influence  by  the  tears  which  she  caused  them 
to  shed  for  those  whose  deaths  could,  other- 
wise, in  no  other  way  liave  affected  them.  I 
am  the  youngest,  I  beUeve,  of  fourteen  chD- 
dren,  and  of  course  could  never  have  heard 
her  until  age  and  the  sti-uggles  of  hfe  had 
robbed  her  voice  of  its  sweetness.  I  heard 
enough,  however,  from  her  blessed  hps,  to 
set  my  heart  to  an  almost  painful  perception 
of  that  spirit  which  steeps  these  fine  old 
songs  in  a  tenderness  which  no  other  music 
possesses.  Many  a  time,  of  a  mnter  yight, 
when  seated  at  her  spinning-wheel,  singing 
the  Trougha,  or  Hhvil  ngra,  or  some  other 
old  "song  of  sorrow,"  have  I,  then  Httle 
more  than  a  child,  gone  over  to  her,  and 
with  a  broken  voice  and  eyes  chai-ged  with 
tsars,  whisi^ered,  "Mother  dear,  don't  sing 
that  song,  it  makes  me  solTO^^■ful ; "  she  then 
usually  stopped,  and  sung  some  one  which  I 


1  liked  better  because  it  afi'ected  me  less.  At 
this  day  I  am  in  fiossession  of  Iiish  airs, 
which  none  of  our  best  antiquaries  in  Irish 
music  have  lieard,  except  through  me,  and  ol 
which  neither  they  nor  I  myself  know  tha 
names. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  were  my  humble  pa- 
rents, under  whose  untaught,  but  natural 
genius,  setting  all  other  advantages  aside,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  heart  should 
have  been  so  completely  moulded  into  that 
spirit  and  those  feelings  which  characterize 
my  country  and  her  children. 

These,  however,  were  mj-  domestic  advan- 
tages ;  but  I  now  come  to  others,  which  arose 
from  my  j^osition  in  life  as  the  son  of  a  man 

1  who  was  one  of  the  people.  My  father,  at 
the  farthest  pomt  to  whicli  my  memoiT  goes 
back,  Hved  in  a  townland  called  Prillisk,  in 
the  palish  of  Clogher,  and  county  of  Tyrone  ; 
and  I  only  remember  living  there  in  a  cot- 

'  tage.  From  that  the  familj-  removed  to  a 
place  called  Tonagh,  or,  more  familiarly, 
Townej',  about  an  English  mile  from  Prillisk. 
It  was  here  I  first  went  to  school  to  a  Con- 
uaught-man  named  Pat  Frayne,  who,  how- 
ever, remained  there  only  for  a  very  short 
period  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  was  the 
neglected  state  of  education  at  that  time,  that 
for  a  year  or  tv^o  afterwards  there  was  no 
school  sufficiently  near  to  which  I  could  be 
sent.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
master,  another  Connaught-man  by  the  way, 
named  O'Beirne,  had  02)ened  a  school — a 
liedge-school  of  course— at  Findramore.  To 
this  I  was  sent,  along  with  my  brother  John, 
the  youngest  of  the  family  next  to  myself. 
I  continued  with  him  for  about  a  yp ar  and  a 
half,  when  who  should  return  to  our  neigh- 
borhood but  Pat  Frayne,  the  redoubtable 
prototjqje  of  Mat  Kavanagh  in  "  the  Hedge 
School."  O'Bemie,  it  is  true,  was  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  hedge-schoolmaster,  but 
nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Fraj"ne. 
About  the  period  I  write  of,  there  was  no 
other  description  of  school  to  which  any  one 
could  be  sent,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
rich  and  250or  (I  speak  of  the  jDeasanti^), 
Protestant  and  CathoUc,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist,  boys  and  giiis,  were  all  congre- 
gated under  the  same  roof,  to  the  amount  of 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
two  hundred.  In  this  school  I  remained  for 
about  a  year  or  two,  when  our  family  re- 
moved to  a  place  called  Nurchasy,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Story,  of  Coriek.  Of 
us,  however,  he  ncitlirr  coiiLl  nor  did  know 
anything,  for  we  wic  nnili  rtcnants,  our 
immediate  landlord  1  nil  lu^  im  b-ss  a  person 
than  Hugh  Traynor,  tljeu  so  famous  for  the 
distillation,  sub  rosa,  of  exquisite  mountain 
dew,  and  to  whom  the  reader  will  find  allu" 
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sions  made  in  that  capacity  more  than  once 
in  the  following  vohime.  Nurchasy  was 
within  about  half  a  mile  of  Findramore,  to 
which  school,  under  O'Beime,  I  was  again 
sent.  Here  I  continued,  until  a  classical 
teacher  came  to  a  23lace  called  Tulnavert,  now 
the  jn-operty  of  John  Birney,  Esq.,  of  Lis- 
burn,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dedi- 
cating the  two  first  volumes  of  my  "  Traits 
and  Stories."  This  tyrannical  blockhead, 
whose  name  I  do  not  choose  to  mention,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  teach  classics, 
ought  to  have  been  put  into  a  strait-waistcoat 
or  the  stocks,  and  either  whii>ped  once  in 
every  twenty-foui-  houi's,  or  kept  in  a  mad- 
house until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had 
been  a  student  in  Majoiooth,  where  he  be- 
came deranged,  and  was,  of  course,  sent  home 
to  his  friends,  with  whom  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  become  ci'uel  and  hypocritical,  to 
an  extent  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
equalled.  Whenever  the  sou  of  a  rich  man 
committed  an  offence,  he  would  grind  his 
teeth  and  growl  like  a  tiger,  but  in  no  single 
instance  had  he  the  moral  courage  or  sense 
of  justice  to  correct  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  uniformly  "  nursed  his  wrath  to  keep  it 
wai-m,"  until  the  son  of  a  jjoor  man  trans- 
gressed, and  on  his  unfortunate  body  he  was 
sure  to  wreak  signal  vengeance  for  the 
stupidity  or  misconduct  of  the  wealthy  block- 
head. This  was  his  system,  and  my  readers 
may  form  some  opinion  of  the  low  ebb  at 
which  knowledge  and  moral  feeling  were  at 
the  time,  when  I  assure  them,  that  not  one 
of  the  humbler  boys  durst  make  a  complaint 
against  the  scoundrel  at  home,  unless  imder 
the  certainty  of  being  weU  flogged  for  their 
pains.  A  hedge-schoolmaster  was  then  held 
in  sucli  respect  and  veneration,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  cruel  or  profligate  he  might  be,  his 
person  and  chai-acter,  unless  in  some  extra- 
ordinaiy  case  of  cruelty,  resulting  in  death 
or  mutilation,  were  looked  upon  as  free  fi-om 
all  moral  or  legal  responsibility.  This  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  fault  of  the  peojale,  but  of 
those  laws,  which,  by  making  eilucation  a 
crime,  generated  ignorance,  and  then  pun- 
ished it  for  violating  them. 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  siy,  that  a 
most  interesting  chUd,  a  niece  of  my  o\^'n, 
lost  her  life  by  the  severity  of  Pat  Frayne, 
the  Connaught-man.  In  a  fit  of  j)assion  he 
caught  the  poor  gul  by  the  ear,  which  he 
nearly  plucked  out  of  her  head.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  act  broke  some  of  the  internal 
muscles  or  tendons, — suj)pui'ation  and  sub- 
sequently inflammation,  first  of  the  adjoining 
parts  and  afterwards  of  the  brain,  took 
Ijiace,  and  the  fine  intelligent  little  creature 
was  laid  in  a  premature  grave,  because  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  justified  a  pedantic 


j  hedge-schoolmaster  in  the  exercise  of  irre- 
si^onsible  cruelty.  Frayne  was  never  prose- 
cuted, neither  was  the  classical  despot,  who 
by  the  way  sits  for  the  j^ictiu'e  of  the  fellow 
in  whose  school,  and  at  whose  hands,  the 
Poor  Schol  ir  receives  the  tyrannical  and 
heartless  treatment  mentioned  in  that  tale. 
Many  a  time  the  cruelty  exercised  towards 
that  unhapfiy  boy,  whose  name  was  Qum, 
has  wrung  my  heai-t  and  brought  the  invol- 
untai-y  tears  to  my  eyes, — tears  which  I  was 
forced  to  conceal,  being  very  well  assured 
from  experience,  that  any  sjanpathy  of  mine, 
if  noticed,  would  be  certain  to  procure  me 
or  an_y  other  friend  of  his,  an  ample  partici- 
j)ation  in  his  punishment.  He  was,  in  truth, 
the  scape-goat  of  the  school,  and  it  makes 
my  lilood  boil,  even  whilst  I  ^\Tite,  to  think 
how  the  poor  fi-iendless  lad,  far  removed  from 
either  father  or  mother,  was  kicked,  and 
cufl'ed,  and  beaten  on  the  naked  head,  with  a 
kind  of  stick  between  a  horse-rod  and  a  cud- 
gel, until  Ids  poor  face  got  pale,  and  he  was 
forced  to  totter  over  to  a  seat  in  order  to 
prevent  himself  fi-om  faintmg  or  falling  in 
consequence  of  severe  paiu. 

At  length,  however,  the  inhuman  villain 
began  to  find,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  liis 
ferocity',  in  sjjite  of  the  terror  which  it  occa- 
sioned, was  soon  likely  to  empty  his  school. 
He  now  became  as  fawning  and  slavish  as  he 

j  had  before  been  insolent  and  savage  ;  but  the 
wealthy  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  having 

I  now  fidl  cognizance  of  his  conduct,  made 

I  common  cause  with  the  poorer  men  whose 
childi'en  were  so  shamefully  treated,  and  the 
result   was,   that   in  about   six   weeks  they 

1  forced  him  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 

I  for  want  of  scholars,  having  been  literally 
gToaned  out  of  it  by  the  curses  and  indigna- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him. 

Here  then  was  I  once  more  at  a  loss  for  a 
school,  and  I  must  add,  in  no  disjjosition  at 
all  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  literature. 
Oiu"  family  had  again  removed  fi'om  Nurcha- 
sy, to  a  place  up  nearer  the  mountains,  called 
Springtown,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  par- 
ish. I  was  now  about  fourteen,  and  began 
to  feel  a  keen  rehsh  for  all  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  the  country,  into  which  I  en- 
tered with  a  spirit  of  youth  and  enthusiasm 

I  rarely  equalled.  For  about  two  years  I  at- 
tended no  school,  but  it  was  during  this 
pei-iod  that  I  received,  notwithstanding,  the 
best  part  of  my  education.  Our  farm  in 
Springto^Ti  was  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
acres,  and  I  occasionally  assisted  the  family 
in  working  at  it,  but  never  regularly,  for  I 
was  not  caUed  ujjon  to  do  so,  nor  would  I 
have  been  jiermitted  even  had  I  wished  it. 
It  was  about  six  mouths  after  our  removal 
to  Springtown,  that  an  incident  in  my  early 
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life  oceuiTed  which  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  popular  tales  perhaps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "  The  Miser,"  that  I  have  written — 
that  is  "The  Poor  Scholar."  There  behig 
now  no  classical  school  within  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  Sfiringtown,  it  w-as  suggest- 
ed to  our  family  by  a  nephew  of  the  parish 
priest,  then  a  young  man  of  six  or  eight  and 
twenty,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  a  prudent  step  on  theu-  part  to 
prepare  an  outfit,  and  send  me  up  to  Mun- 
ster  as  a  XJOor  scholar,  to  comjilete  my  edu- 
cation. Pat  Fraj'ne,  who  by  the  way  had 
been  a  poor  scholar  himself,  had  advised  the 
same  thing  before,  and  as  the  name  does  not 
involve  disgrace  I  felt  no  reluctance  in  going, 
especially  as  the  priest's  nephew,  who  pro- 
posed it,  had  made  up  his  mind  on  accom- 
ixanying  me  for  a  simUar  purpose.  Indeed, 
the  jDoor  scholars  who  go  to  Munster  are  in- 
debted for  nothing  but  their  bed  and  board, 
which  they  receive  kmdly  and  hospitably 
from  the  jjarents  of  the  scholars.  The  mas- 
ters are  generally  paid  their  full  terms  by 
these  pitiable  beings,  but  this  rule,  like  all 
others,  of  course,  has  its  exceptions.  At  all 
events,  my  outfit  was  got  ready,  and  on  a 
beautiful  mornmg  in  the  month  of  May  I 
separated  from  my  family  to  go  in  quest  of 
education.  There  was  no  collection,  how- 
ever, in  my  case,  as  mentioned  in  the  tale  ; 
as  my  own  family  siipphed  the  funds  sujs- 
posed  to  be  necessaiy.  I  have  been  present, 
however,  at  more  than  one  collection  made 
for  similar  pui-poses,  and  heard  a  good-na- 
tured sermon  not  very  much  difieriug  from 
that  given  in  the  story. 

The  priest's  nephew,  on  the  day  we  were 
to  start,  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  I 
consequently  had  to  undertake  the  journey 
alone,  which  I  did  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
farther  I  got  from  home,  the  more  my 
siDuits  sank,  or  in  the  beautiful  image  of 
Goldsmith, 

"  I  dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

I  travelled  as  far  as  the  iovra.  of  Granard,  and 
during  the  journey,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  the  almost  parental  tenderness 
and  hospitality  which  I  received  on  my  way 
could  not  be  adequately  described.  The 
reader  will  find  an  attempt  at  it  in  the  story. 
The  parting  from  home  and  my  adventm-es 
on  the  road  are  real. 

Having  reached  Granard  my  courage  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  my  family  at  home,  now  that 
I  had  departed  from  them,  began  also  to  feel 
something  like  remorse  for  baring  jjermitted 
one  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  then 
was,  to  go  abroad  alone  upon  the  world. 
My  motlier's  sorrow,   especially,  was  deep. 


and  her  cry  was,  "  Oh,  why  did  I  let  my  boj 
go  ■?  maybe  I  will  never  see  him  again  !  " 

At  this  time,  as  the  reixder  may  be  awara 
from  my  parental  education,  there  was  not  a 
being  alive  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
superstition  ;  and,  whether  for  good  or  Ul, 
at  all  events  that  superstition  returned  me 
to  my  family.  On  reaching  Granard,  I  felt, 
of  course,  fatigued,  and  soon  went  to  bed, 
where  I  slept  soundly.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  ckeamless  sleep :  I  thought  I  was  going 
along  a  strange  path  to  some  pai-ticular 
place,  and  that  a  mad  bxdl  met  me  on  the 
road,  and  pursued  me  with  such  speed  and 
fury  that  I  awoke  in  a  state  of  singular  ter- 
ror. That  was  sufficient  ;  my  mind  had 
been  already  wavering,  and  the  dream  deter- 
mined me.  The  next  morning  after  break- 
fast I  bent  my  steps  homewards,  and,  as  it 
happened,  my  return  took  a  weighty  load  of 
bitter  giief  fi-om  the  heart  of  my  mother  and 
familj'.  The  house  I  stopped  at  in  Granard 
was  a  kind  of  small  inn,  kept  by  a  man  whose 
name  was  Peter  Grehan.  Such  were  the  in- 
cidents which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  "The 
Poor  Scholar.'! 

I  was  now  growing  uj)  fast,  and  began  to 
feel  a  bojdsh  ambition  of  associating  with 
those  who  were  older  and  bigger  than  my- 
self.    Although  miserably  deficient  in  educa- 
tion— for  I  had  been  well  beaten  but  never 
taught — yet  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  knowledge  ;  and  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  I  took  very  good  care  not  to  dispel  that 
agreeable  delusion.     Indeed,  at  this  time,  I 
was  as  great  a  j'oung  literary  coxcomb  as 
ever  hved,  my  vanity  iKinj-  liiuli  and  inflated 
exactly  in  pvuportiun  tn  my  i^iioiMiu-e,  which 
was  also  of  the  puiist  \\:air.      i'his  vanity, 
however,  resulted  as  much  irom  my  position 
and  circumstances  as  fi-om  any  strong  dis- 
'  ijosition  to  be  vain  on  my  part.     It  was  gen- 
erated by  the  ignorance  of  the  i^eople,  and 
i  their  extreme  veneration  for  any  thing  in 
j  the  shajje  of  superior  knowledge.     In  fact, 
]  they  insisted  that  I  knew  every  earthly  sub- 
{  ject,  because  I  had  been  a  couple  of  years  at 
,  Latin,  and  was  designed  for  a  jiriest.     It  was 
useless  to  undeceive  men  who  would  not  be 
!  convinced,  so  I  accordingly  gave  them,   as 
I  they  say,  "  the  length  of  their  tether  ;  "  nay, 
to  such  jjurpose  did  I  ply  them  with  proofs 
I  of  it,  that  my  conversation  soon  became  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  pedantic  bombast  as  ever 
was  uttered.      Not   a  word  under  six  feet 
could  come  out  of  my  lips,  even  of  English  ; 
but  as  the  best  English,  after  all,  is  but  com- 
monplace, I  ijeppered  them  with  vile  Latin, 
and  an  occasional  verse  in  Greek,  from  St. 
John's  Gospel,  which  I  translated  for  them 
into  a  wrong  meaning,  with  an  air  of  lofty 
superiority  tliat  made  them   turn  u^)  their 
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eyes  -witli  wonder.  I  was  tlien,  Lowever, 
but  one  of  a  class  which  still  exists,  and  vnSS. 
continue  to  do  so  until  a  better  informed 
generation  shall  prevent  those  who  compose 
it  fi-om  swaggermg  about  in  all  the  pompous 
pride  of  young  impostors,  who  boast  of 
knowing  "  the  seven  languages."  The 
reader  will  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
sketch  of  "Denis  O'Shaughnessy  going  to 
Maynooth." 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  unconsciously  but 
rapidly  preparing  myself  for  a  position  in 
Ii'ish  literature,  which  I  little  dreamt  I  should 
ever  occupj-.  I  now  mingled  in  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  people,  until  indulgence 
in  them  becime  the  jJi'edomiiiaut  passion  of 
my  youth.  Throwing  the  stone,  wi'estling, 
leaping,  foot-ball,  and  every  other  descrijition 
of  athletic  exercise  filled  up  the  measure  of 
my  early  happiness.  I  attended  every  wake, 
dance,  fair,  and  merry-making  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  became  so  celebrated  for  dan- 
cing hornpipes,  jigs,  and  reels,  that  I  was  soon 
without  a  rival  in  the  parish. 

This  kind  of  Ufe,  though  very  deUghtful 
to  a  boj'  of  my  years,  was  not,  however,  quite 
satisfactory,  as  it  afforded  me  no  ultimate 
prospect,  and  the  death  of  my  father  had 
occasioned  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
to  decline.  I  heard,  about  tliis  time,  that  a 
ili.stant  relative  of  mine,  a  highly  resiDectable 
2>i-iest,  had  opened  a  classical  school  near 
Glasslough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  To 
him  I  accordingly  went,  mentioned  our 
affinity,  and  had  my  claims  allowed.  I  at- 
tended his  school  ^^ith  intermission  for  about 
two  yeai's,  at  the  exjiiratiou  of  which  jjeriod 
I  once  more  returned  to  oiu-  family,  who 
were  then  very  much  reduced. 

I  was  now  about  nineteen,  strong,  active, 
and  could  leap  two-aud-tweuty  feet  on  a  dead 
level ;  but  though  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Irish  life  among  my  own  class,  I  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  chQd.  Ever  since 
my  boyhood,  in  consequence  of  the  legends 
which  I  had  heai'd  from  my  father,  about  the 
fai'-famed  Lough-derg,  or  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory, I  felt  my  imagination  fired  with  a 
romantic  curiosity  to  perform  a  station  at 
that  celebrated  place.  I  accordingly  did  so, 
and  the  description  of  that  most  penal  per- 
formance, some  years  aftenvards,  not  only 
constituted  my  dehiii  in  literature,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  preventing  me  from  being 
a  pleasant,  strong-bodied  jjai-ish  priest .  at 
this  day  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  cavise  of  chang- 
ing the  whole  destinv  of  my  subsequent 
life. 

"  The  Lough-derg  Pilgrim  "  is  given  in  the 
present  edition,  and  may  be  relied  on,  not 
so  much  as  an  ordinai-y  narr.itive,  as  a  per- 
fect trans3ript  of  what  takes  place  during 


the  stations  which  ai-e  held  there  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Having  returned  from  this,  I  knew  not 
exactly  how  to  dispose  of  myself.  On  one 
thing  I  was  determined— never  to  enter  the 
Chiu-ch  ; — but  this  resolution  I  kept  faithfully 
to  myself.  I  had  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
forget  my  sacerdotal  pro.speets,  which,  as  1 
have  said,  had  ah-eady  been  renounced,  or  to 
sink  down  as  many  others  like  me  had  done, 
into  a  mere  tiller  of  the  earth, — a  character 
in  Ireland  far  more  unpopular  than  that 
which  the  Scotch  call  "  a  sticket  minis- 
ter ! " 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  chance  fii-st 
tlu-ew  the  inimitable  Adventures  of  the 
renowned  Gil  Bias  across  my  path.  During 
my  whole  Ufe  I  had  been  an  insatiable  reader 
of  such  sixpennj'  romances  and  histoiw-books 

!  as  the  hedge-schooLs  afforded.     Many  a  time 

I  have  I  given  up  my  meals  rather  than  lose 

[  one  minute  fi'om  the  interest  excited  by  the 
story  I  was  perusing.     Having  read  Gil  Bias, 

I  however,  I  felt  an  irrepressible  passion  for 
adventui-e,  which  nothing  could  divert ;  in 
fact,  I  was  as  much  the  creatui-e  of  the  impulse 
it  excited,  as  the  ship  is  of  the   helmsman, 

j  or   the  steam-engine  of  the   principle  that 

1  guides  it. 

j  Stimulated  by  this  romantic  love  of  adven- 
ture, I  left  my  native  place,  and  dii-ected  my 
steps  to  the  parish  of  Killanuy,  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  the  Catholic  clergyman  of  which 
was  a  nephew  of  our  own  Parish  Priest, 
brother  to  him  who  proj)osed  going  to 
Munster  with  me,  and  an  old  school-fellow 
of  mjr  own,  though  f)robably  twenty  years  my 
senior.  This  man's  residence  was  within  a 
cj[uarter  or  half  a  mile's  thstance  of  the  cele- 
brated Wild-goose  Lodge,  in  which,  some  six 
months  before,  a  whole  famUy,  consisting  of,  I 
believe,  eight  jjersons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  been,  fi-om  motives  of  pei-sonal 
vengeance,  consumed  to  ashes.  I  stopped 
with  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  i^ro- 
curing  a  tuition  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  named  Piers  Mui-jihy,  near  Corcreagh. 
This,  however,  was  a  tame  life,  and  a  hard  one, 
so  I  resolved  once  more  to  give  up  a  miserable 
salaiy  and  my  board,  for  the  fortunate  chances 
which  an  ai'dent  temperament  and  a  strong 
imagination  pei-petually  suggested  to  me 
as  likely  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Urged  on,  therefore,  by  a  spirit  of 
romance,  I  resolved  to  precipitate  myself  on 
the  Ii'ish  MetrojDolis,  which  I  accordingly 
entered  with  two  shillings  and  nmcjjence  in 
my  pocket  ;  an  utter  stranger,  of  course 
fi-iendless  ;  ignorant  of  the  world,  wthout 
aim  or  object,  but  not  without  a  certain 
strong  feeling  of  vague  and  shapeless  ambi- 
tion, for  the  truth  was  I  had  not  yet  begun  to 
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tbinii,  and,  consequently,  looked  ujjon  life  less 
as  a  reality  tlian  a  vision. 

Thus  have  I,  as  a  faithful,  but  I  fear  a  dull 
guide,  conducted  my  reader  from  the  lowly 
cottage  in  Prillisk,  where  I  first  drew  my 
breath,  along  those  tangled  walks  and  gi'een 
lanes  wliicli  are  familiar  to  the  foot  of  the 
j)easant  alone,  until  I  enter  iii^on  the  higli- 
ways  of  the  world,  and  strike  into  one  of  its 
greatest  and  most  crowded  thoroughfares— 
the  Metropohs.  Whether  this  brief  sketch 
of  my  early  and  humble  life,  my  education, 
my  sports,  my  hopes  and  struggles,  be 
calculated  to  excite  any  ^jarticular  interest,  I 
know  not ;  I  can  only  assure  my  reader  that 
the  details,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  scrupulously 
correct  and  authentic,  and  that  they  never 
would  have  been  obtruded  upon  him,  were  it 
not  fi-om  an  anxiety  to  satisfy  him  that  in  un- 
dertaking to  describe  the  Irish  peasantry  as 
they  are,  I  ajjproach  the  difiticult  task  with 
advantages  of  knowing  them,  which  perhaps 
few  Irish  writers  ever  jjossessed  ;  and  this  is 
the  only  merit  tohicli  I  claim. 

A  few  words  now  ujjon  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people  may  not  be 
unsuitable  before  I  close,  especially  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  wish  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  general  character,  previous 
to  their  perusal  of  the  following  volume. 
This  task,  it  is  true,  is  not  one  of  such  diffi- 
culty now  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  Irish  chai'acter, 
not  only  by  the  gxeat  names  I  have  already 
enumerated,  but  by  some  equally  high  which 
I  have  omitted.  On  tliis  subject  it  would  be 
impossible  to  overlook  the  names  of  Lever, 
Maxwell,  or  Otway,  or  to  forget  the  mellow 
hearth-light  and  chimney-corner  tone,  the 
happy  dialogue  and  legendary  truth  which 
characterize  the  exquisite  faii-y  legends  of 
Crofton  Croker.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  I  say,  has  been  removed  by  these 
writei-s,  but  there  remains  enough  stiU 
behind  to  justify  me  in  giving  a  short  disser- 
tation ujion  the  habits  and  feelings  of  my 
countrymen. 

Of  those  whose  physical  state  has  been  and 
is  so  deplorably  wretched,  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  the  tone  of  morals  can  be  either 
high  or  pure  ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the 
cii-cumstance  in  which  he  has  been  for  such 
a  lengthened  period  placed,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  Irishman  is  a  remarkably  moral  man. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  great  body  of  the  people 
had  for  a  couple  or  three  centuries  never 
received  an  adequate  or  pi-oper  education  :  in 
that  case,  let  us  ask  what  the  moral  aspect 
of  society  in  either  country  would  be  to-day  ? 
But  tliis  is  not  merely  the  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered.     The  Irishman  was   not   only   not 


'  educated,  but  actually  punished  for  attempt- 
ing to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  fij-st  place, 
and   in   the  second,  punished  also   for  the 
'  ignorance  created  by  its  absence.     In  other 
j  words,    the  penal  laws  rendered   education 
j  criminal,  and  then  caused  the  unhappy  people 
to    suffer    for    the    crimes    which    proper 
[  knowledge  would  have  prevented  them  from 
j  committing.      It  was  just  like  depriving  a 
j  man  of  his  sight,  and  afterwards  causing  him 
j  to  be  i^unished  for  stumbling.     It  is  beyond 
I  all  question,  that  from  the  time  of  the  wars 
of  Elizabeth   and   the   introduction   of  the 
Keformation,  until  very  recently,  there  was 
no  fixed  system  of  wholesome  education  in 
j  the  country.    The  people,  possessed  of  strong 
I  political  and  rehgious  prejiidices,  were  left  in 
a   state  of  physical   destitution  and  moral 
ignorance,  such  as  were  calculated  to  produce 
ten  times  the  amount  of  crime  which   was 
'  committed.      Is   it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
[  in    such    a    condition,     social    eri'ors    and 
:  dangerous  theories  should  be  generated,  and 
that  neglect,    and    poverty,    and   ignorance 
[  combined    should    give   to    the   country   a 
I  character  for  turbulence  and  outrage  ?     The 
j  same  causes  will  j^roduce  the  same  effects  in 
I  any  country,  and  were  it  not  that  the  standard 
j  of  personal  and   domestic   comfort  was   so 
low  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
I  historian  would  have  a  much  darker  catalogue 
}  of  crime  to  record  than  he  has.    The  Irishman, 
in   fact,    was   mute  and  patient   under  cii'- 
1  cumstances   which   would  have    driven  the 
better  fed  and  more  comfortable  Euplishman 
into   open    outrage   and    coutenqst    of    all 
authority.     God  forbid  that  I  for  a  moment 
should  become  the  apologist  of  crime,  much 
less  the  crimes  of  my  countrj-men  !  but  it  is 
beyond  all  question  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  countrj'  was  governed  have  been 
such  as  to  leave  down  to  the  present  day 
many  of  their  evil  consequences  beliind  them. 
The  penal  code,  to  be  siu'e,  is  now  abolished, 
but  so  ai-e  not  many  of  its  political  effects 
among   the   people.     Its  consequences  have 
not  yet  departed  from  the  country,  nor  has 
the   hereditary   hatred  of  the   laws,    which 
1  unconsciously  descended  fi'om  father  to  son. 
ceased  to  regulate  their  conduct  and  opinions. 
Thousands  of  them  are  ignorant  that  ever 
such  a  thing  as  a  penal  code  existed  ;  yet  the 
feeling  against  law    survives,  although    the 
source  from  which  it  has  been  transmitted 
may  be  forgotten.     This  will  easily  account 
for  much  of  the  political  idolence  and  crime 
which  moments  of  great  excitement  jiroduce 
among  us  ;  nor  need  we  feel  surprised  that 
this  state  of  things  should  be  continued,  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  people  themselves, 
I  by  the  baneful  effects  of  agitation. 
i    '  The  period,    therefore,   for    putting    the 
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character  of  our  country  fairly  upon  its  trial 
has  not  yet  arrived  ;  although  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  Irishman  as  we  find  him  ;  nor 
would  we  shrink  even  at  the  present  moment 
from  comparing  him  with  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. His  ijolitical  sins  and  their  conse- 
quences were  left  him  as  an  heirloom,  and 
result  from  a  state  of  things  which  he  himself 
did  not  occasion.  Setting  these  aside,  where 
is  the  man  to  be  found  in  any  country  who 
has  carried  with  him  throagh  all  his  priva- 
tions and  penalties  so  many  of  the  best  virtues 
of  our  nature  ?  In  other  countries  the  man 
who  commits  a  great  crime  is  always  a  great 
criminal,  and  the  whole  heart  is  hardened 
and  debased,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland.  The 
agrarian  and  political  outrage  is  often  peqDe- 
trated  by  men  who  possess  the  best  virtues 
of  humanity,  and  whose  hearts  as  indi\-iduals 
actually  abiior  the  crime.  Them  m  1  -;  m  1  rd 
here  is  no  doubt  dreadfully  n;  i>l 

until  a  correct  and  Christian  u">.  .  u  ,,:,.■  m;; 
from  a  better  system  of  educatmn,  shall  lie 
substituted  for  it,  it  will,  with  a  people  who 
so  think  and  feel,  be  impossible  utterly  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  great  evils. 
We  must  wait  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  that 
is,  until  the  rising  or  perhaps  the  subsequent 
generation  shall  be  educated  out  of  these 
wild  and  destructive  prejudices,  before  we 
can  fuUy  estimate  the  degree  of  excellence  to 
•which  oui- national  char:vtf"-iir\v  arrive.  In 
my  own  j'outh,  andl  am  ;  ',     i' 'vty-four 

years,  Idouotrememliii  :  '  !:i«)lunder 
the  immediate  .superiui,  miLiicc  of  either 
priest  or  parson,  and  that  iu  a  parish  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is,  I  dare  say,  ten  miles  by  eight. 
The  instruction  of  the  children  was  altogether 
a  matter  in  which  no  clergy  of  any  creed  took 
an  interest.  This  was  "left  altogether  to 
hedge  schoolmasters,  a  class  of  men  who, 
with  few  exceijtions,  bestowed  such  an 
education  upon  the  people  as  is  sufficient 
almost,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  causes,  to 
account  for  much  of  the  agrai'iau  violence 
and  erroneous  princij)les  which  regulate  their 
movements  and  feelings  on  that  and  similar 
subjects.  For  further  iufonnation  on  this 
matter  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "Hedge 
School." 

With  respect  to  these  dai-ker  shades  of  the 
Irish  character,  I  feel  that,  consistently  with 
that  love  of  truth  and  imiiartiality  which  has 
guided,  and  I  trust  ever  shall  guide,  my  pen, 
I  could  not  pass  them  over  without  further 
notice.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  questionable 
defence  to  say  that  some,  if  not  princijDally 
all,  of  then-  crimes  originate  in  agrarian  or 
political  vengeance.  Lideed,  I  believe  that, 
so  far  from  tliis  circumstance  being  looked 
upon  as  a  defence,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt ;  inasmuch  as 


it  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  at  least  a  fiu-  mors 
manly  thing  to  inflict  an  injuiy  upon  an 
enemy  face  to  face,  and  under  the  influence 
of  immediate  resentment,  than  to  crouch  like 
a  cowaixlly  assassin  behind  a  hedge  and  cooUy 
murder  him  without  one  moment's  prepara- 
tion, or  any  means  whatsoever  of  defence. 
This  is  a  descrijjtion  of  crime  which  no  man 
with  one  generous  di-op  of  blood  m  his  veins 
can  think  of  without  shame  and  indignation. 
Unhajspily,  however,  for  the  securit_y  of  human 
life,  every  crime  of  the  kind  results  more  from 
the  dark  tj-ranny  of  these  secret  confedera- 
cies, by  which  the  lower  classes  are  organized, 
than  fi-om  any  natural  appetite  for  shedding 
blood.  Individually,  the  Iri.sh  loathe  mui-der 
as  much  as  aiiy  people  in  the  world  ;  but  in 
the  cu'cumstances  before  us,  it  often  happens 
that  the  Irishman  is  not  a  free  agent — very 
far  fi'om  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  fi-equently 
made  the  instrument  of  a  system,  to  which 
he  must  become  either  an  obedient  slave  or  a 
victim. 

Even  here,  however,  although  nothing  can 
or  ought  to  be  said  to  paUiate  the  cowai-dly 
and  unmanly  crime  of  assassination,  yet 
something  can  certaioly  be  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  state  of  feeling  by  which,  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  frequent  occurrence,  it 
came  to  be  so  habitual  among  the  people, 
that  by  famiharity  it  became  stripj^ed  of  its 
criminality  and  horror. 

Now  it  is  idle,  and  it  would  be  dishonest, 
to  deny  the  fact,  that  the  lower  Irish,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  wei-e  treated 
with  apathy  and  gross  neglect  by  the  only 
class  to  whom  they  could  or  ought  to  look 
up  for  sympathy  or  protection.  The  con- 
ferring of  the  elective  franchise  upon  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  or  in  other  words 
upon  paupers,  added  to  the  absence  of 
proj^er  education,  or  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  generated,  by  the  fraudulent  subdivision 
of  small  holdings,  by  bribery,  peijmy,  and 
conaiption,  a  state  of  moral  feehng  among 
the  poorer  classes  which  could  not  but  be 
productive  of  much  crime.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  shameful  prostitution  of 
their  morals  and  comfort,  for  the  purposes 
of  jDohtical  ambition  or  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, they  were  iu  general  a  peaceable  and 
enduring  people  ;  and  it  was  only  when  some 
act  of  unjustifiable  severity,  or  oppression  iu 
the  person  of  a  middleman,  agent,  or  hard- 
hearted landlord,  drove  them  houseless  upon 
the  world,  that  they  fell  back  upon  the  darker 
crimes  of  whicli  I  am  s])faking.  But  what, 
I  ask,  could  be  rrpiitril  from  such  a  state 
of  things?  And  wlio  oviiorated  it?  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  wumlij-cd  at  that  a  set  of 
men,  who  so  completely  neglected  their 
duties  as  the  old  landlords  of  Ii-eland  did, 
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sliould  have  tlie  veiy  weajjous  turned  agaiust 
themselves  which  theu*  own  moral  pi-otligacy 
first  23ut  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
corrupted.  Up  to  tliis  day  the  peasantry 
are  charged  ■nith  indifference  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath,  and  in  those  wlio  still  have 
anything  to  do  in  elections,  I  fear  with  too 
much  truth.  But  then  let  us  inquu-e  who 
first  trained  and  famiharized  them  to  it? 
Why,  the  old  landlords  of  Ireland  ;  and  now 
their  descendants,  and  such  of  themselves  as 
survive,  may  behold,  in  the  crimes  which  dis- 
grace the  cormtry,  the  disastrous  effects  of  a 
bad  system  created  by  their  forefathers  or 
themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by 
the  removal  of  the  causes  which  produced 
this  dejjlorable  state  of  things,  their  disas- 
trous effects  will  also  soon  disajspear.  That 
the  present  landlords  of  Ireland  are,  with  the 
ordinary  number  of  exceptions,  a  very 
different  class  of  men  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  them,  is  a  fact  which  will  ulti- 
mately tell  for  the  peace  and  prosj^erity  of 
the  country.  Let  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  the  positive  bad  knowledge 
^^■ith  which,  as  to  a  sense  of  civil  duties,  their 
minds  are  filled,  be  removed,  and  replaced 
with  pruiciples  of  a  higher  and  more  Chris- 
tian tendency.  Let  the  Ii'ish  landlords  con- 
sider the  interests  of  their  tenantry  as  their 
own,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  the 
aids  of  science,  agricultural  improvement, 
and  the  advantages  of  superior  machinery, 
the  Irish  will  become  a  prosperous,  con- 
tented, and  great  people. 

It  is  not  just  to  the  general  character  of 
OLU'  j)eoi)le,  however,  to  speak  of  these  crimes 
as  national,  for,  in  fact,  they  are  not  so.  If 
Tlpperaiy  and  some  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Munster  were  blotted  out  of  the  moral  map 
of  the  country,  we  would  stand  as  a  nation  in 
a  far  higher  ijosition  than  that  which  we 
occupy  in  the  opinion  of  our  neighbors. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  in  justice  to  us 
ought  to  be  made,  for  it  is  siu'ely  unfair  to 
charge  tlie  whole  kingdom  with  the  crimes 
which  disgrace  only  a  single  county  of  it,  to- 
gether with  a  few  adjacent  districts — allow- 
ing, of  com-se,  for  some  melancholy  excep- 
tions in  other  parts. 

Having  now  discussed,  with,  I  think,  suffi- 
cient candor  and  impartiahtj-,  that  portion 
of  our  national  character  which  appears 
worst  and  weakest  in  the  eyes  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  attempted  to  show  that  pre-existing 
circumstances  originating  fi-om  an  unwise 
pohcy  had  much  to  do  in  calling  into  exist- 
ence and  shajjing  its  evil  impulses,  I  come 
now  to  a  more  agi-eeable  task — the  considera- 
tion of  our  social  and  domestic  virtues.  And 
here  it  is  where  the  Ii-ishman  immeasui-ably 


j  outstrips  all  competitors.  His  hospitality  is 
not  only  a  habit  but  a  piincijjle  ;  and  indeed 
of  such  a  (juick  and  generous  temperament 
is  he,  that  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
I  the  feehug  jsrecedes  the  reflection,  which  in 
I  others  prompts  the  wtue.  To  be  a  stranger 
and  friendless,  or  suffering  hunger  and  thirst, 
i  is  at  any  time  a  sufficient  passport  to  his  heart 
j  and  pm-se  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  the  thing  or 
virtue,  but  also  his  manner  of  doing  it,  that 
I  constitutes  the  charm  which  iims  through 
i  his  conduct.  There  is  a  natui-al  jjoliteness 
and  sincerity  in  his  manner  which  no  man 
j  can  mistake  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  felt  a  thousand  times,  that  he 
■nail  make  you  feel  the  acceptance  of  the 
favor  of  kindness  he  bestows  to  be  a  compli- 
ment to  himseK  rather  than  to  you.  The 
delicate  ingenuity  with  which  he  diminishes 
the  nature  or  amount  of  his  own  kindness, 
proves  that  he  is  no  common  man,  either  in 
heart  or  intellect ;  and  when  all  fails  he  will 
lie  like  Lucifer  himself,  and  absolutely  seduce 
you  into  an  acceptance  of  his  hosj^itaht}'  or 
assistance.  I  speak  now  exclusively  of  the 
l^easantry.  Certainly  in  domestic  life  there 
is  no  man  so  exquisitely  affectionate  and 
humanized  as  the  Irishman.  The  national 
imagiuatiou  is  active  and  the  national  heart 
wai'm,  and  it  follows  very  natiu-ally  that  he 
should  be,  and  is,  tender  and  strong  in  all 
his  domestic  relations.  Unlike  the  jjeople  of 
other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud  but  lasting, 
vehement  but  deep ;  and  whilst  its  shadow 
has  been  chequered  by  the  laughter  and 
mirth  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  stiU  in  the 
moments  of  seclusion,  at  his  bedside  prayer, 
or  over  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  will 
put  itself  forth  after  half  a  life  with  a  vivid 
I  power  of  recollection  which  is  sometimes  al- 
most beyond  belief. 

The  liish,  however.  :ut  naturally  a  refined 
people;  but  by  this  i  inciin  the  refinement 
which  ai)i5reci;it('s  and  i-herishes  whatever 
there  is  in  nature,  as  manifested  through  the 
influence  of  the  softer  arts  of  music  and 
poetry.  The  effect  of  music  upon  the  Irish 
heart  I  ought  to  know  well,  and  no  man  need 
tell  me  that  a  bai-barous  or  cruel  people  ever 
jDossessed  national  music  that  was  beautiful 
and  pathetic.  The  music  of  any  nation  is 
the  manifestation  of  its  general  feeling,  and 
not  that  which  creates  it ;  although  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  one  when  formed  per- 
petuates and  reproduces  the  other.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  domestic  feelings  of 
the  L'ish  should  be  so  siugidarly  affectionate 
and  strong,  when  we  consider  that  they  have 
been,  in  spite  of  every  obstruction,  kept  under 
the  softening  influence  of  music  and  poetry. 
This  music  and  poetry,  too,  essentially  their 
own — and  whether  streaming  of  a  summer 
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evening  along  their  pastoral  fields,  echoing 
through  their  stiU  gleus,  or  poured  forth  at 
the  winter  hearth,  still,  by  its  soft  and  melan- 
choly spirit,  stirring  up  a  thousand  tender 
associations  that  must  necessarily  touch  and 
imi^rove  the  heart.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  that  heart  becomes  so  remarkably  elo- 
quent, if  not  poetical,  when  moved  by  sor- 
row. Manj'  a  time  I  have  seen  a  Keener 
commence  her  waU  over  the  corj^se  of  a  near 
relative,  and  by  degrees  she  has  risen  from 
the  simple  wail  or  cry  to  a  high  but  mourn- 
ful recitative,  extemporized,  under  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  into  sentiments 
that  were  highly  figurative  and  impres.sive. 
In  this  slie  was  aided  very  much  by  the 
genius  of  the  language,  which  jiossesses  the 
finest  and  most  copious  vocabulary  in  the 
world  for  the  expression  of  either  sorrow  or 
love. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Irish,  notwith- 
standing a  deep  susceptibihty  of  sorrow,  aa-e 
a  light-hearted  people  ;  and  this  is  strictly 
true.  What,  however,  is  tlie  one  fact  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  other?  No  man 
for  instance  ever  possessed  a  higher  order  of 
humor,  whoye  temperament  was  not  natural- 
ly melancholy,  and  no  country  in  the  world 
more  clearly  establishes  that  jjoint  than 
Ireland.  Here  the  melancholy  and  mirth  are 
not  simply  in  a  proximate  state,  but  fre- 
quently flash  together,  and  again  separate  so 
quickly,  that  the  alternation  or  blending,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  whilst  it  is  felt  by  the 
spectators,  yet  stands  beyond  aU  known 
rules  of  piiilosophy  to  solve  it.  Any  one  at 
all  acquainted  witli  Ireland,  knows  that  iu 
no  country  .is  mii'th  lighter,  or  sorrow 
deejier,  or  the  smile  and  the  tear  seen  more 
frecjuently  on  the  face  at  the  same  moment. 
Their  mirth,  however,  is  not  levity,  nor  their 
sorrow  gloom  ;  and  for  this  reason  none  of 
those  dreary  and  desi^ondiug  reactions  take 
islace,  which,  as  in  France  especially,  so 
frequently  terminate  in  suicide. 

The  recreations  of  the  Irish  were  very- 
varied  and  some  of  them  of  a  highly 
intellectual  cast.  These  latter,  however, 
have  altogether  disappeai-ed  fi-om  the 
country,  or  at  all  events  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. Tlie  old  Harjjer  is  now  hardly  seen  ; 
the  Senachie,  where  he  exists,  is  but  a  dim 
and  faded  representative  of  that  very  old 
Chronicler  iu  his  palmy  days ;  and  the 
Projihecy-man  unfortunately  has  sui-vived 
the  failure  of  his  best  and  most  cher- 
ished predictions.  The  poor  old  Prophet's 
stock  in  trade  is  nearly  exliausted,  and  Ut- 
tle  now  remains  but  the  slaughter  which 
is  to  take  place  at  the  mill  of  Louth,  when 


I  the  mill  is  to  be  turned  three  times  with 
j  humau  blood,  and  the  miller  to  have  six 
I  fingers  and  two  thumbs  on  each  hand,  as  a 
I  collateral  progno.stication  of  that  bloody 
j  event. 

j  The  amusement  derived  fi'om  these  persons 
j  was  undoubtedly  of  a  veiy  imaginative  char- 
acter, and  gives  sufiicieut  proof,  that  had 
j  the  national  intellect  been  duly  cultivated,  it 
I  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  position  as  a  literary 
I  country  Ireland  might  have  stood  at  tliia 
day.  At  present  the  national  recreations. 
I  though  still  sufficiently  varied  and  numerous, 
I  are  neither  so  strongly  marked  nor  diversified 
j  as  fornaerly.  Fun,  or  the  love  of  it,  to  be 
j  sure,  is  an  essential  principle  in  the  Irish 
chai-acter  ;  and  nothing  that  can  happen,  no 
matter  how  solemn  or  how  son-owful  it  may 
be,  is  allowed  to  proceed  without  it.  In 
Ireland  the  house  of  death  is  sure  to  be  the 
merriest  one  in  the  neigliborhood ;  but 
here  the  mirth  is  kindly  and  considerately 
introduced,  from  motives  of  sympathy — 
in  other  words,  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
mourners'  sorrow.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  its  association  with  religion. 
Whoever  has  witnessed  a  Station  in  Ii-e- 
land  made  at  some  blessed  lake  or  holy  well, 
wiU  understand  this.  At  such  places  it  is 
quite  usual  to  see  young  men  and  women 
devoutly  crrcumainbulating  the  well  or  lake 
on  their  bare  knees,  with  all  the  marks  &f 
penitence  and  contrition  strongly  imjiress- 
ed  upon  tlieir  faces ;  whilst  again,  after 
an  hour  or  two,  the  same  individuals  may 
be  found  in  a  tent  dancing  with  ecstatic 
vehemence  to  the  music  of  the  bag]^)ipe  or 
fiddle. 

All  these  things,  however,  will  be  found,  I 
trust  I  may  say  faithfully  depicted  iu  the  fol- 
]  lowing  vokime — together  with  many  other  im- 
portant features  of  our  general  character  ; 
which  I  would  dwell  on  here,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  detailed  veiy  fully  in  other  parts  of 
my  works,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  them 
of  the  force  of  novelty  when  they  occur,  nor 
to  apijear  heavy  by  repetition. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  endeavored,  with 
what  success  has  been  already  determined  by 
the  voice  of  my  own  country,  to  give  a  pano- 
rama of  Ii-ish  life  among  the  people — com- 
prising at  one  view  all  the  strong  points  of 
their  general  character — their  loves,  sorrows, 
superstitions,  piety,  amusements,  crimes,  and 
vu'tues ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can  say  with 
solemn  truth  that  I  painted  them  honestly, 
and  without  reference  to  the  existence  of 
any  particidar  creed  or  paz-ty. 

W.  CiKLETON. 

DubliTi. 
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NED  M'KEOWN. 


Ned  M'Keown's  house  stood  exactly  in  an 
angle,  formed  by  the  cross-roads  of  Kil- 
rudden.  It  was  a  long,  whitewashed  build- 
ing, weU  thatched  and  furnished  with  the 
usual  api^urtenances  of  yard  and  offices. 
Like  most  Irish  houses  of  the  better  sort,  it 
had  two  doors,  one  oiiening  into  a  garden 
that  sloped  down  from  the  rear  in  a  southern 
direction.  The  barn  was  a  continuation  of 
the  dwelling-house,  and  might  be  distiu- 
guished  from  it  by  a  darker  shade  of  color, 
being  only  rough-cast.  It  was  situated  on  a 
small  eminence,  but,  with  resjiect  to  the  gen- 
eral locality  of  the  country,  in  a  delightful 
vale,  which  runs  up,  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles,  between  two  ranges  of  dark,  weU-de- 
fined  moimtains,  that  give  to  the  mteijacent 
country  the  form  of  a  low  inverted  arch. 
This  valley,  which  altogether,  allowing  for 
the  occasional  breaks  and  intersections  of 
hUl-ranges,  extends  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
in  length,  is  the  celebrated  valley  of  the 
"  Black  Pig,"  so  well  known  in  the  pohtico- 
traditional  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  legends 
connected  with  the  famous  Beal    Dearg.* 

*  The  toiiowiug'  extract,  taken  from  a  sketch  by 
•;b9  author  called  "•  TBe  irish  Prophecy-man,"  con- 
fcaics  ■».  ver."  fipprooriate  illustration  of  the  above 
passaffe.  ' ''  nav°  a  little  Book  thai  contams  a 
prophecy  of  the  railk-wuite  hind  an  the  bloody 
panther,  ai\'  a  foreboding  of  the  slaughter  there's 
to  be  iu  tlie  'Valley  of  the  Black  Pig,  as  foretould  oy 
Beal  Der^;,  or  the  prophet  wid  the  red  moutQ,  who 
never  was  knori-  to  speak  but  when  he  prophesiea. 
or  to  prophcby  but  when  he  spoke." 

"  The  Lord  bless  an'  keep  us  !— an'  why  was  he 
called  the  Man  with  the  Red  Mouth,  Barney  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  that :  first,  tekase  he  always  proph- 
esied about  the  slaughter  an'  fightin'  that  was  to 
take  place  in  the  time  to  cotne  ;  an',  secondly,  be- 
kase,  while  he  spoke,  the  red  blood  always  trickled 
out  of  his  mouth,  as  a  proof  that  what  he  foretould 
was  true."      • 

"  Glory  be  to  God !  but  that's  wondherful  all  out. 
■Well,  well !  " 

"  Ay,  an'  Beal  Dsrg,  or  the  Red  Mouth,  is  still 
livin'." 

■'  Livin  !  why,  is  hR  a  man  of  our  own  time  ?  " 

•'Our  own  time  !  The  Lord  help  you  !  It's  more 
than  a  thousand  years  since  he  made  the  prophecy. 
The  case  you  see  is  this  :  he  an'  the  ten  thousand 
witnesses  are  lyin'  in  an  enchanted  sleep  in  one 
of  the  Montherlony  mountains." 

"  An'  how  is  that  known,  Barney  ?  " 

"  It's  known.  Every  night  at  a  certain  hour  one 
of  the  witnesses — an'  they're  all  sogers,  by  the  way 
—must  come  out  to  look  for  the  sign  that's  to 
come. " 

"  An'  what  is  that,  Barney  ?  " 

"  It's  the  fiery  cross ;  an'  when  he  sees  one  on 
aich  of  the  four  mountains  of  the  north,  he's  to 
know  that  the  same  sign's  abroad  iu  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     Beal  Derg  an'  his  men  are 


That  i^art  of  it  where  Ned  M'Eeown  resided 
was  peculiarly  beautiful  and  romantic.  From 
the  eminence  on  which  the  house  stood,  a 
sweejj  of  the  most  fertile  meadow-land 
stretched  away  to  the  foot  of  a  series  of  in- 
termingled hills  and  vales,  which  bounded 
this  extensive  carpet  towards  the  north. 
Through  these  meadows  ran  a  smooth  river, 
caUed  the  3lallin-bimi,  which  wound  its  way 
through  them  with  such  tortuosity,  that 
it  was  proverbial  iu  the  neighborhood"  to  say 
of  any  man  remarkable  for  dishonesty, 
"  He's  as  crooked  as  the  Mulhn-burn,"  an 
epithet  which  was  sometimes,  although  un- 
justly, jocularly  applied  to  Ned  himself. 
This  deep  but  narrow  river  had  its  origin  in 
the  glens  and  ravines  of  a  mountain  which 
bounded  the  vale  in  a  south-eastern  direction; 
and  after  sudden  and  heavy  rains  it  tumbled 
down  '(\-ith  such  violence  and  impetuosity 
over  the  crags  and  rock-ranges  in  its  way,  and 
accumulated  so  amazingly,  that  on  reaching 
the  meadows  it  inundated  their  surface, 
carrying  away  sheejJ,  cows,  and  cocks  of  hay 
upon  its  3'ellow  flood.  It  also  boiled  and 
eddied,  and  roared  with  a  hoarse  sugh,  that 
was  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

On  the  north-west  side  ran  a  ridge  of  high 
hills,  with  the  cloud-capped  peek  of  Knock- 
then  to  waken  up,  an'  by  their  aid  the  Valiey  of  the 
Black  Pig  is  to  be  set  free  forever." 

"An'  what  is  the  Black  Pig,  Barney  ?  " 

"  The  Prospitarian  church,  that  stretches  from 
Enniskillen  to  D'arry,  an'  back  again  from  Darry  to 
Enniskillen." 

"Well,  well,  Barney,  but  prophecy  is  a  strange 
thing,  to  be  sure  !  Only  think  of  men  livin'  a  thou- 
sand years ! " 

"Every  night  one  ef  Beal  Derg's  men  must  go  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  opens  of  itself,  an' 
then  look  out  for  the  sign  that's  expected.  He 
walks  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  an'  turns 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  heavens,  to  thry  if  he  can 
see  it ;  an'  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot,  he  goes 
back  to  Beal  Derg.  who,  afther  the  other  touches 
him,  starts  up  and  axis  him,  '  Is  the  time  come  ? ' 
He  replies,  '  No  ;  the  ma7i  is,  but  the  hour  is  7iot !  ' 
an'  that  instant  they're  both  asleep  again.  Now, 
you  see,  while  the  soger  is  on  the  mountain  top, 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  open,  an'  any  one  may  go 
in  that  might  happen  to  see  it.  One  man  it  appears 
did,  an'  wishin'  to  know  from  curiosity  whether 
the  sogers  were  dead  or  livin',  he  touched  one  of 
them  wid  his  hand,  who  started  up  an'  axed  him 
the  same  question,  '  Is  the  time  come  ? '  Very 
fortunately  he  said,  '  iVo/ '  an'  that  minute  the 
soger  was  as  sound  in  his  trance  as  before." 

•'  An'.  Barney,  what  did  the  soger  mane  when  he 
said.  •  The  man  is,  but  the  hour  is  not  ?  " 

•■What  did  he  mane?  I'll  tell  you  that.  The 
man  is  Bonj'party,  which  manes,  when  put  into 
proper  explanation,  the  right  side ;  that  is.  the 
true  cause.     Larned  men  have  found  that  out." 
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many  rising  in  lofty  eminence  above  tliem  ; 
these,  as  they  extended  towards  the  south, 
became  gradually  deejjer  in  their  hue,  until 
at  length  they  assumed  the  shape  and  form 
of  heath-clad  mountains,  dark  and  towering. 
The  prospect  on  either  range  is  highly  pleas- 
ing, and  capable  of  being  compared  ■with  any 
I  have  ever  seen,  in  softness,  variety,  and  that 
serene  lustre  which  reposes  only  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  country  rich  in  the  beauty  of  fertil- 
ity, and  improved  by  the  hand  of  industry 
and  taste.  Opposite  Knockmany,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  on  the  south-east- 
ern side,  rose  the  huge  and  dark  outline  of 
Cullimore,  standing  out  in  gigantic  relief 
anfainst  the  clear  blue  of  a  summer  sky,  and 
flinging  down  his  frowning  and  haughty 
shadow  almost  to  the  firm-set  base  of  his 
lofty  rival ;  or,  in  winter,  ^^Ta25ped  in  a  man- 
tle of  clouds,  and  crowned  with  imsullied 
snow,  rejjosing  in  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
whilst  the  loud  voice  of  storms  howled  ai-ound 
him. 

To  the  northwai'd,  immediately  behind 
Cullimore,  lies  Althadhawan,  a  deejj,  craggy, 
jarecipitous  glen,  running  up  to  its  very  base, 
and  wooded  with  oak,  hazel,  rowan-tree,  and 
holly.  This  j)icturesque  glen  extends  two 
or  three  mdes,  until  it  melts  into  the  softness 
of  grove  and  meadow,  in  the  rich  landscape 
below.  Then,  again,  on  the  ojjposite  side,  is 
Lumford's  Glen,  with  its  overhanging  rocks, 
whose  yawning  depth  and  silver  waterfall,  of 
two  hundred  feet,  are  at  once  finely  and 
fearfully  contrasted  with  the  elevated  peak 
of  Knockmany,  rising  into  the  clouds  above 
it. 

Fi"om  either  side  of  these  mountains  may 
be  seen  six  or  eight  country  towns — the 
beautiful  grouping  of  hill  and  plain,  lake, 
river,  grove,  and  dell— the  reverend  cathe- 
dral*— the  white-washed  cottage,  and  the 
comfortable  fann-house.  To  these,  may  be 
added  the  wild  upland  and  the  cultivated 
demesne,  the  gi-een  sheep-walk,  the  dark 
moor,  the  splendid  mansion,  and  ruined  cas- 
tle of  former  days.  Deliglitful  remem- 
bi-ance  !  Many  a  day,  both  of  sunshine  and 
storm,  have  I,  in  the  strength  and  pride  of  i 
hajjpy  youth,  bounded,  fleet  as  the  mountain 
roe,  over  these  blue  hiUs  !  Many  an  even- 
ing, as  the  yellow"  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
shot  slantingly,  like  rafters  of  gold,  across 
the  dej)th  of  this  blessed  and  peaceful  valley, 
have  I  followed,  in  solitude,  the  impulses  of 
a  wild  and  wayward  fancy,  and  sought  the 
quiet  dell,  or  viewed  the  setting  sun,  as  he 
scattered  his  glorious  and  shining  beams 
through  the  glowing  foliage  of  the  tr'ees,  in 
the  vista,  where  I  stood  ;  or  wandered  along 
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the  river,  whose  banks  were  fringed  with  the 
hanging  willow,  whilst  I  listened  to  the  thrash 
singmg  among  the  hazels  that  crowned  tlie 
sloping  green  above  me,  or  watched  the 
.splashing  otter,  as  he  ventured  fi-om  the  dark 
angles  and  intricacies  of  the  upland  glee,  to 
seek  his  prey  in  the  meadow-stream  diu-ing 
the  favorable  dusk  of  twilight.  Many  a  time 
have  I  heard  the  simple  song  of  Roger 
M'Caun,  coming  from  the  top  of  brovm  Dun- 
roe,  mellowed,  by  the  stillness  of  the  horn-, 
to  something  far  sweeter  to  the  heart  than 
all  that  the  labored  pomp  of  musical  art  and 
science  can  effect ;  or  the  song  of  Katty  Eoy, 
the  beauty  of  the  village,  streaming  across 
the  inu-ple-flowered  moor, 


Many  a  time,  too,  have  I  been  gratified,  in 
the  same  poetical  hour,  by  the  sweet  soimd 
of  honest  Ned  M'Keown's  ungreased  cart- 
wheels, clacking,  when  nature  seemed  to  have 
fallen  asleejJ  after  the  day-stir  and  animation 
of  rural  business — for  Ned  was  sometimes  a 
carman — on  his  return  fi-om  Dubhn  with  a 
load  of  his  own  groceries,  without  as  iiuch 
money  in  his  jjoeket  as  would  purchase  '"" 
wherewith  to  silence  the  sounds  which  ttie 
friction  jiroduced — regaling  his  own  ears  the 
while,  as  well  as  the  music  of  the  cart  would 
permit  his  melody  to  be  heard,  Avith  his 
favorite  tune  of  Gannie  Soogah* 

Honest,  blustering,  good-humored  Ned 
was  the  indefatigable  merchant  of  the  village  ; 
ever  engaged  in  some  ten  or  twenty  pound 
speculation,  the  capital  of  which  he  was  sui-e 
to  extort,  perhaps  for  the  twelfth  time,  from 
the  savings  of  Nancy's  fioigality,  by  the 
equivocal  test  of  a  month  or  six  weeks'  con- 
secutive sobrietj',  and  which  said  speculation 
he  never  failed  to  wind  up  by  the  total  loss 
of  the  capital  for  Nancy,  and  the  capital  loss 
of  a  broken  head  for  himself.  Ned  had  eter- 
nally some  bai-gain  on  his  hands :  at  one 
time  you  might  see  him  a  yam-merchant, 
l^lanted  in  the  next  market-town  upon  the 
upper  stej)  of  Mr.  Birney's  hall-door,  where 
the  yarn-market  was  held,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  eager  country-women,  anxious  to 
give  Ned  the  preference,  first,  because  he  was 
a  well-wisher ;  secondly,  because  he  hadn't 
his  heart  in  the  jsenny  ;  and  thirdly,  because 
he  gave  sixpence  a  spangle  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  market. 

There  might  Ned  be  found,  with  his  twen- 
ty pouiiils  (if  li'ird  silver  jingling  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ,!_'i((  II  Ii.il;-,  as  a  decoy  to  his  cus- 
tomers, la>iL;liLug  lijud  as  he  piled  the  yai'n  in 
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an  osteiitfitimis  lioap,  wbicb,  in  the  pride  of 
his  cominc]-ci:il  san^eity,  lie  had  jiurchased  at 
a  dead  loss.  A'^ain  you  might  see  him  at  a 
horse-fair,  caiitc'iing  about  on  the  back  of 
some  sleek  but  broken-winded  jade,  with 
spavined  legs,  imi^osed  on  him  as  "  a  gi'^at 
bargain  entu-ely,"  by  the  superior  cunning  of 
some  rustic,  sharper  ;  or  standing  over  a 
hogshead  of  damaged  flaxseed,  in  the  jiur- 
chase  of  which  he  shrewdly  suspected  him- 
self of  having  overreached  the  seller — by  al- 
lowing him  for  it  a  greater  i^rice  than  the 
prime  seed  of  the  market  would  have  cost 
him.  In  short,  Ned  was  never  out  of  a  spec- 
ulation, and  whatever  he  undertook  was  sure 
to  prove  a  complete  failure.  But  he  had  one 
mode  of  consolation,  which  consisted  in  sit- 
ting down  with  the  fag-end  of  Nancy's  cajii- 
tal  in  his  pocket,  and  drinking  night  and 
day  with  this  neighbor  and  that,  whilst  a 
shilling  remained  ;  and  when  lie  found  him- 
self at  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  was  sure  to 
fasten  a  quarrel  on  some  friend  or  acquain- 
tance, and  to  get  his  head  broken  for  his 
pains. 

None  of  all  this  blustering,  however,  hap- 
pened within  the  range  of  Nancy's  jurisdic- 
tion. Ned,  indeed,  might  drink  and  sing, 
and  swagger  and  fight — and  he  contrived  to 
do  so  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  apj^arent 
courage,  there  was  one  eye  which  made  him 
quail,  and  before  which  he  never  put  on  the 
hector  ; — there  was  oiie,  in  whose  presence 
the  loudness  of  his  song  woidd  fall  away  into 
a  very  awkward  and  unmusical  quaver,  and 
under  whose  glance  his  laughing  face  often 
changed  to  the  visage  of  a  man  who  is  dis- 
l^osed  to  anything  but  mirth. 

The  fact  was  this :  Whenever  Ned  found 
that  his  si^eculation  was  gone  a  shawjhran* 
as  he  termed  it,  he  fixed  himself  in  some  fa- 
vorite public  house,  fi-om  whence  he  seldom 
stirred  while  his  money  lasted,  except  when 
dislodged  by  Nancy,  who  usually,  upon 
learning  where  he  had  taken  cover,  paid  him 
an  unceremonious  visit,  to  which  Ned's  inde- 
fensible delinquency  gave  the  color  of  legit- 
imate authority.  Upon  these  occasions, 
Nancy,  accompanied  by  two  sturdy  "  servant- 
boys,"  would  sally  forth  to  the  next  market- 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
"gi-aceless  Ned,"  as  she  called  him.  And 
then  you  might  see  Ned  between  the  two 
servants,  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  Nancy, 
having  very  much  the  aj^joearance  of  a  man 
performing  a  j^ilgrimage  to  the  gallows,  or 
of  a  deserter  guarded  back  to  his  barrack,  in 
order  to  become  a  target  for  the  muskets  of 
his  comrades.  Ned's  compulsory  return  al- 
ways became  a  matter  of  some  notoriety  ;  for 


Nancy's  excursion  in  quest  of  the  "  gi\aee- 
less  "  was  not  made  without  frequent  denun- 
ciations of  wrath  against  him,  and  many 
melancholy  ajsologies  to  the  neighbors  for 
entering  uf)on  the  task  of  i:)ersonally  secm-- 
ing  him.  By  this  means  her  entei-prise  was 
sure  to  get  wind,  and  a  mob  of  the  idle 
young  men  and  barefooted  urchins  of  the 
village,  with  Bob  M'Cann,  "a  tliree-qimrter 
cJifl  "  *  of  a  fellow — half  knave,  half  fool,  was 
to  be  found,  a  little  below  the  village,  ujDon 
an  elevation  of  the  road,  that  commanded  a 
level  stretch  of  half  a  mile  or  so,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  procession.  No  sooner 
had  this  anived  at  the  point  of  obsei-vation, 
than  the  httle  squadron  woidd  fall  rearward 


*  Gone  astray. 


*  This  is  equal  to  the  proverb — "he  wants  a 
square,"  that  is,  though  knavish  not  thoroughly 
rational ;  in  other  words,  a  combination  of  knave 
and  fool.  Bob,  in  consequence  of  his  accoraiilish- 
ments,  was  always  a  great  favorite  in  the  village. 
Upon  some  odd  occasions  he  was  a  ready  and  will- 
ing drudge  at  everything,  and  as  strong  as  a  ditch. 
Give  him  only  a  good  fog-meal — which  was  merely 
a  trifle,  just  what  would  serve  three  men  or  so  — 
give  him,  we  say,  a  fog-meal  of  this  kind,  about 
five  times  a  day,  with  a  liberal  promise  of  more, 
and  never  was  there  a  Scotch  Brownie  who  could 
get  through  so  much  work.  He  knew  no  fatigue  ; 
frost  and  cold  had  no  power  over  him  ;  wind,  sleet, 
and  hail  he  laughed  at ;  rain  !  it  stretched  his  skin, 
he  said,  after  a  meal — and  that,  he  added,  was  a 
comfort.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  wasneithtT 
more  nor  less  than  an  impersonation  of  laziness, 
craft,  and  gluttony.  The  truth  is,  that  unless  in 
the  hope  of  being  gorged  he  would  do  nothing;  and 
the  only  way  to  get  anything  out  of  him  was,  ne\er 
to  let  the  gorge  precede  the  labor,  but  always, .  on 
the  contrary,  to  follow  it.  Bob's  accomplishments 
were  not  only  varied,  but  of  a  very  elevated  order, 
and  the  means  of  holding  him  in  high  odor  among 
us.  Great  and  wonderful.  Heaven  knows,  did  we 
look  upon  his  endowments  to  be.  No  man,  wise  or 
otherwise,  could  "hunt  the  V)rock, '' alias  the  bad- 
ger, within  a  hundred  miles  of  Bob ;  for  when  he 
covered  his  mouth  with  his  two  h.->nds,  and  gave 
forth  the  very  sounds  which  the  badger  is  said  to 
utter,  did  we  not  look  upon  him — Bob — with  as 
much  wonder  and  reverence  as  we  would  have  done 
upon  the  badger  himself  ?  Phup-um-phup— phup- 
um-phup  —  phup-um  —  phup-um— phup-um-phup. 
Who  but  a  first-rate  genius  could  accomplish  this 
feat  in  such  a  style  ?  Bob  could  crow  like  a  cock, 
bark  like  a  dog,  mew  like  a  cat.  neigh  like  a  horse, 
bray  like  an  ass.  or  gobble  like  a  turkey-cock.  Un- 
questionably, I  have  never  heard  liira  equalled  as 
an  imitator  of  birds  and  beasts.  Bob's  crack  feat 
however,  was  performing  the  Screw-pin  Ditnce,  of 
which  we  have  only  this  to  say,  that  by  whatsoever 
means  he  became  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  precisely 
the  same  dance  which  is  said  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  some  strolling  Moor  before  the  late  Queen  Caro- 
line. It  is,  indeed,  very  strange,  but  no  less  true, 
that  many  of  the  oriental  customs  are  yet  prevalent 
in  the  remote  and  isolated  parts  oE  Ireland.  Had 
the  late  Mr.  O'Brien,  author  of  the  Essay  on  Irish 
Round  Towers,  seen  Bob  perform  the  dance  I  speak 
of,  he  would  have  hailed  him  as  a  regular  worship- 
per of  Budh.  and  adduced  his  performance  as  a  liv- 
ing confirmation  of  his  theory.  Poor  Bob !  he  i.<; 
gone  the  way  of  all  fools,  and  all  flesb. 
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of  the  principal  group,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tractiug  from  Nancy  a  full  and  pai-ticular  ac- 
count of  the  capture. 

"  Indeed,  cliildher,  it's  no  wonder  for  yez 
to  enquu-e  !  "Where  did  I  get  him,  Dick  ?— 
rausha,  and  where  would  I  get  him  but  in 
the  ould  place,  a-hagui- ;  with  the  ould  set : 
don't  yez  know  that  a  dacent  jjlace  or  dacent 
company  wouldn't  sarve  Ned  V— nobody  but 
Shane  ilartin,  and  Jimmy  Tague,  and  the 
other  blackguards."  * 

"  And  wliat  wiU  you  do  with  him,  Uancy  ?  " 

"  Och  !  thin,  Dick,  avounaeen,  it's  myself 
that's  jist  tired  thmking  of  that ;  at  any  rate, 
consumin'  to  the  loose  foot  he'U  get  thi.s 
blessed  month  to  come,  Dick,  agi-a !  " 

'■Throth,  Nancy,"  another  mischievous 
monkey  would  exclaim,  "  if  you  liadn't  great 
patience  eutirelj^  you  couldn't  put  up  with 
such  threatmeut,  at  aU  at  all." 

"  Why  thin,  God  knows  it's  true  for  you, 
Barney.  D'ye  hear  that,  '  graceless "? '  the 
very  childhre  making  a  laughing-stock  and  a 
may-game  of  you  ! — but  wait  tUl  we  get  un- 
der the  roof,  any  how." 

"  Ned,"  a  third  would  say,  "  isn't  it  a  burn- 
ing shame  for  you  to  break  the  poor  crathur's 
heart  this  a-way  ?  Throth,  but  you  ought  to 
hould  down  your  head,  sui-e  enough — a 
dacent  woman  !  that  only  for  her  you  wouldn't 
have  a  house  over  you,  so  you  wouldn't." 

"  And  throth,  and  the  same  house  is  going, 
Tim,"  Nancy  would  exclaim,  "and  when  it 
goes,  let  him  see  thin  who'll  do  for  him  ;  let 
him  tlu-y  if  his  blackguards  will  stand  to 
him,  when  he  won't  have  poor  foolish  Nancy 
at  his  back." 

During'  these  conversations,  Ned  would 
walk  on  between  his  two  guards  with  a 
dogged-looking  and  condemned  face ;  Nancy 
behind  him,  with  his  own  cudgel,  ready  to 
administer  an  occasional  bang  whenever  he 
attempted  to  slacken  his  pace,  or  throw  over 


*  The  reader,  here,  is  not  to  rely  implicitly  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Naucy's  deseriptiou  of  the  persons 
alluded  to.  It  is  true  the  men  were  certainly  com- 
oanions  and  intimate  acquaintances,  of  Ned's,  but 
not  entitled  to  the  epithet  which  Nancy  in  her 
wrath  bestowed  upon  them.  Shane  was  a  rolli  king 
fighting,  drinking  butcher,  who  cared  not  a  fig 
whether  he  treated  you  to  a  drink  or  a  drubbing. 
Indeed,  it  was  at  all  times  extremely  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  was  likely  to  give  you  the  drink  first  or 
the  drubbing  .ifterwards.  oi  vice  rerna.  Sometimes 
he  made  the  drubbing  the  groundwork  for  the 
drink,  and  quite  as  frequently  the  drink  the  ground- 
work for  the  drubbing.  Either  one  or  other  you 
were  sure  to  receive  at  his  hands  ;  but  his  gener.al 
practice  was  to  give  both.  Shane,  in  fact,  was  a 
good-humored  fellow,  well  liked,  and  nobody's  en- 
emy but  his  own.  Jemmy  Tague  was  a  quiet  man, 
who  could  fight  his  corner,  however,  if  necessary. 
Shane  was  called  Kittogue  Shane,  from  being  left- 
h.nnded.  Both  were  butchers,  and  both,  we  oulieve, 
are  jilive  and  kicking  af  this  day. 
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his  shoulder  a  growl  of  dissent  or  justifica- 
tion. 

On  getting  near  home,  the  neighboi-s 
would  occasionally  pop  out  their  heads,  \vitli 
a  smUe  of  good-humored  satire  on  their 
faces,  which  Nancy  was  very  capable  of 
translating  : 

"Ay,"  she  would  say,    addressing   them, 

"I've  caught  him — here  he  is  to  the  fore. 

Indeed  you  may  well  laugh,  Kitty  Rafferty  ; 

not  a  one  of  myseK  blames  you  for  it. — All, 

ye  mane  erathur,"  aside  to  Ned,  "  if  you  had 

the  blood  of  a  hen  in  j-ou,  you  wouldji't  have 

j  the  neighbors  braking  their  hearts  laughing 

j  at  you   in    sich   a   way  ;  and  above  all  the 

!  jjeople  in  the  world,  them  Rafferty 's,  that  got 

the   decree  against   us  at  the  last  sessions, 

although  I  offered  to  pay  within  fifteen  shil- 

I  hugs  of  the  differ — the  grubs  ! " 

Having  seen  her  hopeful  charge  safely  de- 
posited on  the  hob,  Nancy  would  thi-ow  her 
cloak  into  this  corner,  and  her  bonnet  into 
that,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  absorbed  by 
the  consideration  of  some  vexatious  trial ; 
she  would  then  sit  do\vn,  and,  lighting  her 
doodeen*  exclaim  — 

"  WiuTah,  wurrah  !  but  it's  me  that's  the 
heart-scalded  cratliur  with  that  m.an's  four 
quarters  !  The  Lord  may  helj)  me  and  grant 
me  patience  with  him,  any  way ! — to  have  my 
little  honest,  hai-d-earned  penny  sjiiut  among 
a  pack  of  vag.abonds,  that  don't  care  if  him 
and  me  wor  both  down  the  river,  so  they 
could  get  their  skinful  of  drink  out  of  him  ! 
No  matther,  agra,  things  can't  long  be  this 
a-way  ;  but  what  does  Ned  care  '? — give  liwi 
ch'ink  and  fighting,  and  his  blackguai'd.T 
about  him,  and  that's  his  glory.  There  now'a 
the  landlord  coming  do^^^l  upon  us  for  the 
rint ;  and  unless  he  takes  the  cows  out  of  the 
byre,  or  the  bed  from  animdher  us,  what  in 
the  wide  earth  is  there  for  him  ?  " 

The  current  of  this  lecture  was  never  in- 
terrujjted  by  a  single  obssi-vation  from  Ned. 
who  usually  emjDloyed  himself  in  sUently 
l^lajing  with  "  13unty  ; "  a  little  black  cur, 
without  a  tail,  and  a  gi-eat  favorite  with 
Nancy  ;  or,  if  he  noticed  anything  out  of  its 
jjlace  in  the  house,  he  woidd  arrange  it  witl. 
great  apparent  care.  In  the  meantmie, 
Nancy's  ^^Tath  generally  evapoi'ated  with  the 
smoke  of  the  pipe — a  circumstance  which 
Ned  weU  knew  ;  for  after  she  had  sucked  it 
until  it  emitted  a  shrill,  bubbling  sound, 
like  that  from  a  reed,  her  brows,  which  wore 
at  other  times  an  habitual  frown,  would 
gradua'Jy  relax  into  a  more  benevolent  ex- 
pression— the  parenthetical  curves  on  each 
side  of  her  mouth,  formed  by  the  irascible 
piu-sing   of  her   lips,    would    become    less 

*  A  short  pipe. 
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marked — Jie  dog  or  cat,  or  ■whatever  else 
came  in  her  waj-,  mstead  of  beiug  kicked 
aside,  or  pursued  iu  an  undei-fit  of  di- 
gressional  peevishness,  would  be  put  out  of 
her  path  with  gentler  force — so  that  it  was, 
in  such  circumstances,  a  matter  of  Uttle  diffi- 
culty to  perceive  that  couciUation  would  soon 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  Ned's  conduct  on 
these  critical  occasions  was  very  prudent 
and  commendable  :  he  still  gave  Nancy  her 
own  way  ;  never  "jawed  back  to  her  ;  "  but 
took  shelter,  as  it  were,  under  his  own 
patience,  until  the  storm  had  passed,  and  the 
sun  of  her  good  humor  began  to  shine  out 
again.  Nancy  herself,  now  softened  by  the  , 
fumes  of  her  own  pigtail,  usually  made  the 
first  overtiu'es  to  a  compromise,  but,  without 
departing  fi-om  the  practice  and  principles 
of  higher  negotiators,  always  in  an  indirect 
manner  :  as,  "  Biddy,  avourneen,"  speaking 
to  her  niece,  "maybe  that  crathur,"  pointing 
to  Ned,  "  ate  notliiug  to-day  ;  you  had  bet- 
ter, agra  !  get  him  the  could  bacon  that's  in 
the  cupboard,  and  warm  for  him,  upon  the 
greeshaugh,*  them  yalloiv-Iegaf  that's  in  the 
coliudher  ;  though  God  he  knows  it's  ill  my 
common  J — but  no  matther,  ahagur !  There's 
enough  said,  I'm  thinking — give  them  to 
him." 

On  Ned  seating  himself  to  his  bacon  and 
potatoes,  Nancy  would  light  another  i^ipe, 
and  plant  herself  on  the  opposite  hob,  put- 
ting some  interrogatoiy  to  him,  in  the  way 
of  business — always  concerning  a  third  f)er- 
son,  and  still  in  a  tone  of  dry  ironical  indif- 
ference :  as — 

"  Did  you  see  Jimmy  Counolty  on  your 
travels  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Humjsh  !  Can  you  tell  us  if  Andy  Mor- 
row sould  his  coiilt?  ■' 

"He  did." 

"May  be  you  have  gumption  enough  to 
know  what  he  got  for  him  ?  " 

"Fifteen  guineas." 

"  In  troth,  and  it's  more  nor  a  poor  body 
would  get ;  but,  anyway,  Andy  Moitow  de- 
sarves  to  get  a  good  j)i'ice  ;  he's  a  man  that 
takes  care  of  his  own  bvisiness,  and  minds 
nothing  else.  I  wish  that  filly  of  ours  was 
dockt ;  you  ought  to  spake  to  Jim  M'Quade 
about  her  :  it's  time  to  make  her  up — you 
know,  we'll  want  to  sell  her  for  the  rint." 

This  was  an  assertion,  bj-  the  way,  which 
Ned  knew  to  have  everything  but  truth  in  it. 

"Never  heed  the  filly,"  Ned  would  reply, 
"I'll  get  Charley  Lawdher  §  to  dock  her — 


*  Hot  embers. 
f  A  kind  of  potato. 

X  It's  ill  becoming— or  it  ill  becomes  me,  to  over- 
look his  conduct. 

§  A  blacksmith,  and  an  honest  man. 


but  it's  not  her  I'm  thinking  of :  did  you 
hear  the  news  about  the  tobacky  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  hope  we  won't  be  long  oO  " 

"  Well,  any  how,  we  wor  in  luck  to  buy 
in  them  three  last  rowls." 

"  Eb  ? — in  luck  ?  death -alive,  how,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Sui-e  there  was  three  ships  of  it  lost  last 
week,  on  their  way  fi-om  the  kingdom  oi 
Swuzerland,  in  the  Aist  Indians,  where  it 
gi'ows  :  we  can  rise  it  tlu'uispence  a-pound 
now." 

"  No,.  Ned  !  you're  not  in  au-nest?  " 

"  Faith,  Nancy,  j'ou  may  say  I  am  ;  and  as 
soon  as  Tom  Loan  comes  home  fi-om  Dub- 
lin, he'll  tell  us  all  about  it  ;  and  for  that 
matther,  maybe  it  may  rise  sixpence  a-pound  ; 
any  how  we'll  gain  a  lob  by  it,  I'm  thinking." 

"  May  I  never  stu-,  but  that's  luck  !  Well, 
Ned,  you  may  thank  me  for  that,  any  way, 
or  sorra  rowl  we'd  have  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  house  ;  and  you  wanted  to  persuade  me 
against  buj'ing  them  ;  but  I  knew  betther — 
for  the  tobacky 's  always  sm-e  to  get  a  bit  oi 
a  hitch  at  this  time  o'  the  yeai-." 

"Bedad,  you  can  do  it,  Nancy:  I'll  say 
that  for  you — that  is,  and  give  you  your  own 
way." 

"Eh! — can't  I,  Ned?  And,  what  was 
betther,  I  bate  down  Pether  M'Entee  three- 
ha'pence  a-pound  afther  I  bought  them." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — by  my  sannies,  Nancy,  as 
to  market-making,  they  may  all  throw  their 
caps  at  you,  you  thief  o'  the  world  ;  you  can 
do  them  nately  !  " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Stop,  Ned;  don't  drink 
that  water — it's  not  fi-om  the  gai-den-well.  . 
I'll  jist  mix  a  sujj  of  this  last  stuff  we  got 
from  the  mountains,  tiU  you  taste  it :  I  think 
it's  not  worse  nor  the  last — for  Hugh  Tray- 
nor's*  an  ould  hand  at  making  it." 

This  was  aU  Ned  wanted :  his  point  was 
now  carried  ;  but  ^dth  resjjeet  to  the  rising 
of  the  tobacco,  the  less  that  is  said  about 
it  the  betttT  for  his  veracity. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  a  slight 
sketch  of  Ned  and  Nancy,  and  of  the  beauti- 
ful valley  iu  which  this  worthy  speculator 
had  his  residence,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  village  circle,  which, 
during  the  long  whiter  nights,  might  be 
found  in  fi'ont  of  Ned's  kitchen-fire  of  blaz- 
ing tiu-f,  whose  hght  was  given  back  in 
ruddy  reflection  fi'om  the  loright  pewter 
plates,  that  were  ranged  upon  the  white  and 
well-scoured  di-esser  in  just  and  gi-adual 
order,  fi-om  the  small  egg-plate  to  the  large 
and  capacious  dish,  whei-eon,  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  the  substantial  round  of  corned 


*  Hugh,  who,  by  the  way,  is  still  living,  and,  I 
am  glad  to  hear,  iu  improved  circumstances,  was 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  a  drop  of  the  right 
sort. 
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beef  useJ  to  rear  itself  so  proudly  over  the 
more  ignoble  joints  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table. 

Seated  in  this  clear-obscure  of  domestic 
light — which,  after  all,  gives  the  heart  a  finer 
and  more  touching  notion  of  enjoyment  than 
the  glitter  of  the  theatre  or  the  blaze  of  the 
siloon — might  be  found  fij-st,  Andy  Mor- 
row,* the  jm-yman  of  the  quai-ter-sessions, 
sage  and  important  in  the  consciousness  of 
legal  knowledge,  and  somewhat  dictatorial 
wthal  in  its  application  to  such  knotty  points 
as  arose  out  of  the  subjects  of  their  nocturnal 
debates.  Secondly,  Bob  Gott,  who  fiUed  the 
foreign  and  military  departments,  and  re- 
lated the  wonderful  liistory  of  the  ghost 
which  appeared  to  him  on  the  night  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker's-hiU.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded Tom  M'Roarkin,  the  little  asthmatic 
anecdotarian  of  half  the  coimtry,  remarkable 
for  chuckling  at  his  o\\'n  stories.  Then 
came  old  M'Kinny,  poacher  and  horse-jockey  ; 
little,  squeaking,  thin-faced  Alick  M'Kinlej', 
a  facetious  farmer  of  substance  ;  and  Shane 
Fadh,  who  handed  do^Ti  traditions  and 
faii-y  tales.  Enthroned  on  one  hob  sat  Pat 
FrajTie,  the  schoolmaster  with  the  short  arm, 
who  read  and  explained  the  newspaper  for 
"  old  Square  ColweU,"  and  was  looked  uj)on 
as  premier  to  the  aforesaid  cabinet ;  Ned 
himself  fiUed  the  opposite  seat  of  honor. 

One  night,  a  httle  before  the  Christmas 
hohdays  in  the  year  18 — ,  the  jjersonages 
just  described  were  seated  around  Ned's  fire, 
some  with  their  chii-ping  pints  of  ale  or  por- 
ter, and  others  with  their  quantum  of  Hugh 
Trai/nor,  or  mountain-dew,  and  all  with  good 
humor,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  happiness, 
\'isible  in  their  faces.  The  night  was  dai-k, 
close,  and  misty  ;  so  dark,  indeed,  that,  as 
Nancy  said,  "  you  could  hardly  see  your  fin- 
ger before  you.  Ned  himself  was  fuU  of  fun, 
with  a  pint  of  jjorter  beside  him,  and  a  i^ipe 
in  his  mouth,  just  in  his  glory  for  the  night. 
Opposite  to  him  was  Pat  Frayne,  -with  an  old 
newspaper  on  his  knee,  which  he  had  just 
perused  for  the  edification  of  his  audience ; 
beside  him  was  Nancy,  busily  employed  in 
knitting  a  pair  of  sheep's-grey  stockings  for 
Ned  ;  the  remaining  personages  formed  a 
semicircular  ring  about  the  hearth.  Behind, 
on  the  kitchen-table  sat  Paddy  Smith,  the 
servant-man,  with  three  or  four  of  the  gor- 
soons  of  the  village  about  him,  engaged  in  a 
little  luider-plot  of  their  own.  On  the  other 
side,  a  little  removed  from  the  hght,  sat 
Ned's  two  nieces,  Biddy  and  Bessy  ConnoUy, 
the  former  vsith  Atty  Johnson's  mouth  with- 


*  The  names  here  are  not  fictitious.  Andy  Mor- 
row, a  met  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer,  is 
not  long  dead,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  rest  survive. 


in  whisper-reach  of  her  ear,  and  the  latter 
seated  close  to  her  professed  admirer,  Billy 
Fulton,  her  uncle's  shopman.*  This  gi'oup 
was  comj>letely  abstracted  from  the  enter- 
tainment which  was  going  forward  in  the 
circle  round  the  fir-e. 

"  I  wondher,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "  what 
makes  Joe  M'Crea  throw  down  that  tine 
ould  castle  of  his,  in  Aughentaiu  ?  " 

"  I'm  tould,"  said  M'Eoai-kin,  "that  he  ex- 
pects money  ;  for  they  say  there's  a  lot  of  it 
buried  somewhere  about  the  same  building." 

"  Jist  as  much  as  there's  in  my  wig,"  re- 
phed  Shane  Fadh,  "  and  there's  ne'er  a  poc- 
ket to  it  yet.  Whj',  bless  your  sowl,  how 
could  there  be  money  in  it,  whin  the  last 
man  of  the  Grameses  that  owned  it — I  mane 
of  the  ould  stock,  afore  it  went  into  Lord 
Mountjoy's  hands — sould  it  out,  ran  through 
the  money,  and  died  begging  afther  ?  Did 
none  of  you  ever  hear  of — 

' Ould  John  Grame, 

That  swally^d  the  castle  of  Aughentain  ? ' " 

"  That  was  long  afore  my  time,"  said  the 
poacher;  "but  I  know  that  the  rabbit-bur-- 
row  between  that  and  Jack  Appleden's  gar- 
den wQl  soon  be  ran  out." 

"  Your  time  !  "  res2:)oned  Shane  Fadh,  with 
contempt ;  "  ay,  and  your  father's  afore  you  : 
my  father  doesn't  remimber  more  nor  seeing 
his  fimeral,  and  a  meiTy  one  it  was  ;  for  my 
grandfather,  and  some  of  them  that  had  a 
respect  for  the  family  and  his  forbarers,  if 
they  hadn't  it  for  himself,  made  up  as  much 
money  among  them  as  berried  him  daeently 
any  how, — ay,  and  gave  him  a  rousin'  wake 
into  the  bargain,  with  lashins  of  whiskey, 
stout  beer,  and  ale  ;  for  in  them  times — God 
be  with  them— every  farmer  brewed  his  own 
ale  and  beer  ;f — more  betoken,  that  one  pint 
of  it  was  worth  a  keg  of  this  wash  of  yours, 
Ned." 

"  Wasn't  it  he  that  used  to  appear  ?  "  in- 
quii'ed  M'Roarkin. 

"  Sure  enough  he  did,  Tom." 

"Lord  save  us,"  said  Nancy,  "what  could 
trouble  him,  I  dunna  ?  " 

"Why,"  continued  Shane  Fadh,  "some 
said  one  thing,  and  some  another  ;  but  the  up- 
shot of  it  was  this :  when  the  last  of  the 
Grameses  sould  the  estate,  castle,  and  all,  it 
seems  he  didn't  resave  aU  the  purchase 
money  ;  so,  afther  he  had  si^int  what  he  got, 
he  appUed  to  the  pui-chaser  for  the  remainder 
— him  that  the  Mountjoy  family  bought  it 


*  Eich  pair  have  been  since  married,  and  live  not 
more  happily  than  I  wish  them.  Fulton  still  lives 
in  Ned's  house  at  the  Cross-roads. 

f  Fact  ;  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  brewed  theii  own  malt  drink. 
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from  :  but  it,  seems  he  didn't  draw  up  \\Tit- 
ings,  or  sell  it  aceordinp;  to  lixw,  so  that  the 
thief  o'  the  world  batHed  him  from  daj'  to 
day,  and  wouldn't  give  him  a  penny — bekase 
be  knew,  the  blaggard,  that  the  Square  was 
then  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  hadn't 
money  enough  to  tiny  it  at  law  with  him  ; 
but  the  Squai'e  was  always  a  simple  asy-going 
man.  One  daj'  he  went  to  this  fellow,  riding 
on  an  ould  garran,  with  a  shoe  loose — the 
only  baste  he  had  in  the  world — and  axed 
him,  for  God's  sake,  to  give  him  of  what  he 
owed  him,  if  it  was  ever  so  httle  ;  '  for,'  says 
he,  '  I  have  not  as  much  money  betune  me 
and  death  as  will  get  a  set  of  shoes  for  my 
horse.' " 

" '  Well,'  says  the  nager,  '  if  you're  not 
able  to  keep  your  horse  shod,  I  would  jist 
recommend  you  to  sell  him,  and  thin  his 
shoes  won't  cost  you  any  thing,'  says  he. 

"  The  ould  Square  went  away  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  for  he  loved  the  poor  bi-ute,  be- 
kase they  wor  the  two  last  branches  of  the 
ould  stock." 

"Why,"  inquired  M'Kiuley,  in  his  small 
squeaking  voice,  "  was  the  horse  related  to 
the  family  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  he  was  related  to  the  fam 

Get  out,  you  shingaun  !  "  *  returned  the  old 
man,  perceiving  by  the  laugh  that  now  went 
round,  the  sly  tendency  of  tlie  question — 
"  no,  nor  to  your  family  either,  for  he  had 
nothing  of  the  ass  in  him— eh  ?  will  you  put 
that  in  your  pocket,  my  little  skinadhre  f — 
ha !  ha  !  ha ! " 

The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  M'Kin- 
ley. 

Shane  Fadh  proceeded  :  "  The  ould  Square, 
as  I  was  telliu'  yez,  cried  to  find  liimself  an' 
the  poor  baste  so  dissolute  ;  but  when  he 
had  gone  a  bit  from  the  fell  nv,  he  comes 
back  to  the  vagabone — '  Now,'  says  he, 
'  mind  my  words — if  you  hapjien  to  live 
afther  me,  you  need  never  expect  a  night's 
pace  ;  for  I  here  make  a  serous  an'  solemn 
vow,  that  as  long  as  my  property's  in  your 
possession,  or  in  any  of  your  seed,  breed,  or 
gineration's,  I'll  never  give  over  hauntin'  you 
an'  them,  till  you'll  rue  to  the  baek-bone 
your  dishonesty  an'  chathery  to  me  an'  this 
poor  baste,  tliat  hasn't  a  shoe  to  his  foot.' 

•'  '  Well,'  says  the  nager,  '  I'll  take  chance 
of  that,  any  way.'  " 

"  I'm  tould,  Shane,"  observed  the  poacher, 
"  that  the  Squai-e  was  a  fine  man  in  his  time, 
that  wouldn't  put  up  with  sich  treatment 
ti'om  anybody." 

"  Ay,  but  he  was  ould  now,"  Shane  replied, 
'and  too  wjikely  to  tight.— A  fine  man,  Bill! 


•  Fairy-like,  or  counected  with  the  fairic 
f  A  thin,  iiushless,  etuateJ  perBon. 


— he  was  the  finest  man.  'cepting  ould  Square 
Storey,  that  ever  wa.s  in  this  eouiithry.  I 
liard  my  granfather  often  say  that  lie  wjis  six 
feet  four,  and  made  in  proportion — a  hand- 
some, black-a-vis'd  *  man,  with  gi'eat  dark 
whiskers.  Well  !  he  spent  money  like 
sklates,  and  so  he  died  miserable — but  had 
a  merry  bin-el,  as  I  said." 

"But,"  inquired  Nancy,  "did  he  ever  ap- 
peal- to  the  rogue  that  crliated  him  ?  " 

"Every  niglit  in  the  year,  Nancy,  excep- 
tin'  Sundays  ;  and  wliat  was  more,  tlie  horse 
along  with  him — for  he  used  to  come  ridin' 
at  midniglit  upon  the  snme  garran  ;  and  it 
was  no  mattlier  what  place  or  conijiany  the 
other  'ud  be  in,  the  ould  Square  would  come 
reglarly,  and  crave  him  for  what  he  owed 
him." 

"  So  it  appears  that  horses  have  sowls," 
observed  M'lJoarkin,  philosophically,  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  a  cynical  chuckle  at  the 
sarcasm  contained  in  his  own  conceit. 

''Whether  they  have  sowls  or  bodies,"  re- 
plied the  nan-ator,  "  what  I'm  tellin'  you  is 
truth  ;  every  night  in  the  year  the  ould  chap 
would  come  for  what  was  indue  him  ;  and  as 
the  two  went  along,  the  noise  of  tlie  loose 
shoe  upon  the  horse  would  be  hai-d  rattlin', 
and  seen  knockin'  the  tire  out  of  the  stones, 
by  the  neighbors  and  the  thief  that  eliated 
him,  even  before  thp  Squai-e  would  appear, 
at  all  at  all." 

"  Oh,  wurrah  !  "  exclaimed  Nancy,  shud- 
dering with  teiTor.  "I  wouldn't  take  any- 
thing and  be  out  now  on  the  Druinfun-ar 
road.f  and  nobody  with  me  but  myself." 

"I  think  if  you  wor,"  s;iid  JI'Kinley,  "  the 
Ught  weights  and  short  measures  would  be 
comin'  acrass  your  conscience." 

"  No,  in  troth,  Alick,  wouldn't  they  ;  but 
may  be  if  j/ou  woi",  the  jn'omise  you  broke  to 
Sally  ^litchell  might  trouble  you  a  bit :  at 
any  rate,  I've  a  prayer,  and  if  I  only  repated 
it  itxin!<t,  I  mightn't  be  afe.u'd  of  all  the  divils 
in  hell." 

"  Throth,  but  it's  worth  havin',  Nancy : 
where  did  you  get  it  ?  "  asked  M'Kijiley. 

'■  Hould  your  wicked  tongue,  you  thief  of 
a  heretic,"  said  Nancy,  laughing,  "  when  will 
you  larn  anything  that's  good  ?  I  got  it  from 
one  that  wouldn't  have  it  if  it  ira.in'1  good — 
DiU-by  M'iMurt,  the  pilgi-im,  since  v-ou  must 
know." 

"  Whisht !  "  said  Fravne  :  "  upon  my  word, 
I  blievo  the  old  Square's  comin'  to  pay  us  a 
visit ;  docs  any  of  yez  heai-  a  horse  trottin' 
with  a  shoe  " 


*  Black-visagred. 

f  A  lonely  mountain-road,  paid  to  have  been 
haunted.  It  is  on  this  road  thtit  the  cofKn  scene 
mentionud  in  the  Party  l-'ight  und  Funeral  is  laid. 
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"  I  sai'tinly  hear  it,"  obseneil  And}'  Mor- 
row. 

"  And  I,"  said  Ned  himself. 

There  was  now  a  general  jjaiLse,  and  in  the 
sdence  a  horse,  proceeding  from  the  moors 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  wa,s  distinctly 
heard  ;  and  nothing  could  be  less  problema- 
tical than  that  one  of  his  shoes  was  loose. 

"  Boys,  take  cai-e  of  yoiu'selves,"  said 
Shane  Fadh,  "  if  the  Squai'e  comes,  he  won't 
be  a  pleasant  customer — he  was  a  terrible 
feUow  in  his  day  :  I'll  hould  goold  to  silver 
that  he'll  have  the  smell  of  brimstone  about 
him." 

"  Nancy,  where's  your  prayer  now?  "  said 
M'Kiuley,  with  a  gi-in :  "I  think  you  had 
betther  out  with  it,  and  thry  if  it  keeps  this 
old  brimstone  Square  on  the  wi-ong  side  of 
the  house." 

"  Behave  yourself,  Alick  ;  it's  a  shame  for 
you  to  be  sich  a  hardened  crathur  :  ujson 
my  sannies,  I  blieve  your  afeard  of  neither 
God  nor  the  divil — the  Lord  purteet  and 
guard  us  fi-om  the  dirty  baste  !  " 

"  You  mane  particklarly  them  that  uses 
short  measui'es  and  light  weights,''  rejoined 
M'Kiidey. 

'  There  was  another  pause,  for  the  horse- 
man was  ^vithin  a  few  pei-ches  of  the  cross- 
roads. At  this  moment  an  unusual  gust  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  burst 
against  the  house  with  a  violence  that  made 
its  ribs  creak  ;  and  the  stranger's  horse,  the 
shoe  still  clanking,  was  distinctly  heard  to 
turn  in  from  the  road  to  Ned's  door-,  where 
it  stopped,  and  the  next  moment  a  loud 
knocking  intimated  the  horseman's  intention 
to  enter.  The  company  now  looked  at  each 
other,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do.  Nancy 
herself  gi-ew  pale,  and,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  forgot  to  think  of  her  protecting 
prayer.  Biddy  and  Bessy  Connolly  started 
from  tlie  sellle  on  which  they  had  been  sit- 
ting with  their  sweethearts,  and  sprung  be- 
side tlieii-  imcle,  on  the  hob.  The  stranger 
was  stUl  knocking  with  great  violence,  yet 
there  was  no  disposition  among  the  com- 
pany to  admit  him,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  night — blowing,  as  it  really 
did,  a  jterfect  hurricane.  At  length  a  sheet 
of  hghtning  flashed  through  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  an  amazing  loud  clap  of  thimder  ; 
while,  with  a  sudden  jDusli  from  without,  the 
door  gave  way,  and  in  stalkt'<l  a  personage 
whose  stature  was  at  least  six  feet  four,  with 
dark  eyes  and  complexion,  and  coal-black 
whiskci's  of  an  enormous  size,  the  very  image 
of  the  Squire  they  had  been  describing. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  black  surtout, 
which  made  him  appear  even  taller  than  he 
actually  was,  had  a  pair  of  heavy  boots  upon 
him,  and  cai-ried  a  tremendous  whip,  lai-ge 


I  enough  to  fell  an  ox.  He  was  in  a  rage  on 
entering  ;  and  the  heavj-,  dark,  close-knit 
I  brows,  fi-om  beneath  which  a  jjair  of  eyes, 
equally  black,  shot  actual  fire,  whilst  the 
i  Turk-iike  whiskers,  which  curled  themselves 
I  up,  as  it  were,  in  sympathy  with  his  fury, 
joined  to  his  towering  height,  gave  him 
j  altogether,  when  we  consider  the  frame  of 
i  mind  in  which  he  found  the  company,  an 
appalling  and  almost  supernatural  appear- 
ance. 

"  Confound  you,  for  a  knot  of  lazy  scoun- 
drels," exclaimed  the  stranger,  "why  do 
you  sit  here  so  calmly,  while  any  being  craves 
admittance  on  such  a  night  as  this '?  Here, 
you  lubber  in  the  comer,  with  a  pipe  in  your 
mouth,  come  and  put  up  this  horse  of  mine 
until  the  night  settles." 

"May  the  blessed  mother  jjurtect  us!" 
exclaimed  Nancy,  in  a  whisper,  to  Andy  Mor- 
row, "  if  I  blieve  he's  a  right  thing ! — would 
it  be  the  ould  Square?  Did  you  ever  set 
your  eyes  upon  sich  a  "— 

'■  "WiU  you  be.stu'  yourself,  you  boor,  and 
not  keej)  my  horse  and  saddle  out  under  such 
a  torrent  ?  "  he  cried,  "  otherwise  I  must 
oulj'  bring  him  into  the  house,  and  then  you 
may  say  for  once  that  you've  had  the  devil 
under  your  roof." 

"Paddy  Smith,  you  lazy  spalpeen,"  said 
Nancy,  winking  at  Ned  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  horse,  "  why  don't  you  liy  and  put 
up  the  gintleman's  horse '?  And  you,  Atty, 
avourneen,  jist  go  out  with  him,  and  hould 
the  candle  while  he's  doin'  it  :  be  quick  now, 
and  I'll  give  you  glasses  a-piece  when  you 
come  in." 

"  Let  them  put  him  up  quickly  ;  but  I 
say,  you  Cahban,"  added  the  stranger,  ad- 
dressing Smith,  "  don't  be  rash  about  him 
except  you  can  bear  fire  and  brimstone  ;  get 
him,  at  all  events,  a  good  feed  of  oats.  Poor 
Satan ! "  he  continued,  patting  the  horse's 
head,  which  was  now  within  the  door, 
"you've  had  a  hard  night  of  it,  my  poor 
Satan,  as  well  as  myself.  That's  my  dark 
spirit — my  brave  chuck,  that  feai-s  neither 
man  nor  devil." 

This  language  was  by  no  moans  calculated 
to  allay  the  suspicious  of  those  who  were 
present,  particularly  of  Nancy  and  her  two 
nieces.  Ned  sat  in  astonishujeut.  with  the 
pipe  in  his  hand,  which  he  had,  in  the  sur- 
piise  of  the  moment,  taken  from  his  mouth, 
his  eyes  fixed  ujjon  the  stranger,  and  his 
mouth  open.  The  latter  noticed  him,  and 
stretching  over  the  heatls  of  the  circle,  tap- 
ped him  on  the  shoulder  with  his  whip  : — 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  sii'," 
he  said. 

"  To  me,  j'our  honor !  "  exclaimed  Ned, 
without  Stirling,  however. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  tlie  other,  "but  you  seem 
to  be  fastened  to  your  seat :  come  this  way." 

"  By  all  mamier  of  manes,  sir,"  said  Ned, 
starting  iij),  and  going  over  to  the  di'esser, 
against  which  the  stranger  stood. 

When  the  latter  had  got  him  there,  he 
very  coolly  walked  up,  and  secured  Ned's 
comfortable  seat  on  the  hob,  at  the  same 
time  observing — 

"  You  hadn't  the  manners  to  ask  me  to 
sit  down  ;  but  I  always  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  take  care  of  myself,  landlord." 

There  was  not  a  man  about  the  fii-e  who 
did  not  stand  ixp,  as  if  stmck  with  a  sudden 
recollection,  and  ofier  him  a  seat. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  thank  you,  my  good 
fellows,  I  am  very  well  as  it  is  :  I  suppose, 
mistress,  you  are  the  landlady,"  addressing 
Nancy  ;  "  if  you  be,  I'll  thank  you  to  bring 
me  a  gill  of  your  best  whiskey, — your  hesl, 
mind.  Let  it  be  as  strong  as  an  evil  spirit 
let  loose,  and  as  hot  as  fire  ;  for  it  can't  be  a 
jot  too  ardent  such  a  night  as  this,  for  a 
being  that  rides  the  devil." 

Nancy  started  up  instinctively,  exclaiming, 
"  Indeed,  plase  your  honor's  reverence,  I  am 
the  landlady,  as  you  say,  sir,  sure  enough  ; 
but,  the  Lawk  save  and  giiard  us  !  won't  a 
gallon  of  raw  whiskey  be  too  much  for  one 
man  to  drink  ?  " 

"A  gallon!  I  only  said  a  gill,  my  good 
hostess  ;  bring  me  a  gill — but  I  forget — I 
believe  you  have  no  such  measm-e  in  this 
country  ;  bring  me  a  pint,  then." 

Nancy  now  went  into  the  bar,  whither  she 
gave  Ned  a  wink  to  foUow  her ;  and  truly 
was  glad  of  an  opiDortunity  of  escaping  from 
the  presence  of  the  visitor.  When  there, 
she  ejaculated — 

"  May  the  holy  Mother  keep  and  guai'd  us, 
Ned,  but  I'm  afeard  that's  no  Clu-istian 
crathur,  at  all  at  aU !  Ai-rah,  Ned,  aroon, 
would  he  be  that  ould  Square  Grame,  that 
Shane  Fadh,  maybe,  angered,  by  spakin'  of 
him  ?  " 

"  Troth,"  said  Ned,  "  myself  doesn't  know 
what  he  is ;  he  bates  any  mortal  /  ever 
seen." 

"  Well,  hould  agi-a  !  I  have  it :  we'll  see 
whether  he'U  drink  this  or  not,  any  how." 

"  Why,  what's  that  you're  doiu'  ?  "  asked 
Ned. 

"Jist,"  replied  Nancy,  "  mixin' the  small- 
est taste  in  the  world  of  holy  wather  with 
the  whiskey,  and  if  he  drinks  thai,  you  know 
he  can  be  nothins;  that's  bad."  * 


*  The  efficacy  of  holy  water  in  all  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  bat  especially  in  Ireland,  is  supposed 
to  be  very  great.  It  is  kept  in  the  house,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  about  the  per.son.  as  a  safeguard 
against  evil  spirits,  fairies,  or  sickness.  It  is  also 
used  to  allay  storms   and  quench   conflagrations  ; 


Nancy,  however,  did  not  perceive  that  the 
trepidation  of  her  hand  was  such  as  to  in- 
capacitate her  from  making  nice  distinctions 
in  the  admixtm-e.  She  now  brought  the 
spirits  to  the  stranger,  who  no  sooner  took 
a  mouthful  of  it,  than  he  immediately 
stopiped  it  on  its  passage,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  herself,  squirted  it  into  the  fire,' 
and  the  next  moment  the  whiskey  was  in  a 
blaze  that  seemed  hkely  to  set  the  chimney 
in  flames. 

"  Why,  my  honest  hostess,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  do  you  give  this  to  me  for  whiskey  ?  Con- 
found me,  but  two-thirds  of  it  is  water  ;  and 
I  have  no  notion  to  jjay  for  water  when  I 
want  spirits  :  have  the  goodness  to  exchange 
this,  and  get  me  some  better  stulf,  if  you 
have  it." 

He  again  put  the  jug  to  his  mouth,  and 
having  taken  a  httle,  swallowed  it : — "  Why, 
I  tell  you,  woman,  you  must  have  made  some 
mistake  ;  one-half  of  it  is  water." 

Now,  Nancy,  from  the  moment  he  refused 
to  swallow  the  hquor,  had  been  lock-jawed  ; 
the  fact  was,  she  thought  that  the  devil  him- 
self, or  old  Squii-e  Graham,  had  got  under 
her  roof;  and  she  stood  behind  Ned,  who 
was  nearly  as  terrified  as  herself,  with  her 
hands  raised,  her  tongue  clinging  to  the  roof 
of  her  mouth,  and  the  persjJU'atiou  falling 
from  her  pale  face  in  large  drops.  But  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  swallow  a  portion  of 
that  liquid,  wliich  she  deemed  beyond  the 
deglutition  of  ghost  or  devil,  she  instantly 
revived — her  tongue  resumed  its  accustomed 
office — her  courage,  as  well  as  her  good- 
humor,  retiu'ned,  and  she  went  ujd  to  him 
with  great  confidence,  saying. 

Why,  then,  your  Reverence's  honor,  may- 
be I  did  make  a  bit  of  a  mistake,  sir" — taking 
up  the  jug,  and  tasting  its  contents  :  "  Hut ! 
bad  scran  to  me,  but  I  did,  beggin'  your 
honor's  pardon  ;  how-an-diver,  I'll  soon 
rightify  that,  your  Reverence." 

So  saying,  she  went  and  brought  him  a 
pint  of  the  stoutest  the  house  afforded.  The 
stranger  drank  a  glass  of  it,  and  then  ordered 
hot  water  and  sugar,  adding — 

"  My.  honest  friends  here  iibout  the  fire 
will  have  no  objection  to  help  me  with  this  ; 
but,  on  second  consideration,  you  had  better 
get  us  another  quart,  that  as  the  night  is 
cold,  we  may  have  a  jorum  at  this  joleasant 
fire,  that  will  do  our  hearts  good  ;  and  this 
pretty  girl  here,"  addressing  Biddy,  who 
really  deserved  the  epithet,  will  sit  beside 
me,  and  give  us  a  song." 


and  when  an  Irishman  or  Irishwoman  is  about  to 
go  a  journey,  couimeuce  labor  or  enter  upon  any 
other  important  undertaking,  the  person  is  sure  to 
be  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  under  the  hope  that 
the  journey  or  undertalcing  will  prosper. 
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It  was  surprising  what  an  effect  the  punch, 
even  in  .perspective,  had  upon  the  visual 
organs  of  the  company ;  second-sight  was 
rather  its  preciu'sor  than  its  attendant ;  for, 
with  intuitive  penetration,  tliey  now  dis- 
covered various  good  quidities  in  his  ghost- 
ship,  that  had  hitherto  been  beyond  tlieir 
ken  ;  and  those  very  personal  properties, 
which  before  struck  them  dumb  with  terror, 
already  called  forth  their  aj^plause. 

"  What  a  fine  man  he  is !  "  one  would 
whisper,  loud  enough,  however,  to  be  heard 
by  the  object  of  his  panegyric. 

"He  is,  indeed,  and  a  rale  gintleman," 
another  would  resjoond  in  the  same  key. 

"  Hut !  he's  none  of  youi-  proud,  stingy  up- 
sthart  hodcujnlw*  —  none  of  your  beggarly 
half-sirs,  "t  a  third  would  remai'k  :  "  he's  the 
daceut  thing  entirely— you  see  he  hasn't  his 
heart  in  a  thrifle." 

"And  so  sign's  on  him,"  a  fourth  would 
add,  with  comic  gravity,  "  he  wasn't  bred  to 
shabbiness,  as  you  may  know  by  his  fine  be- 
ha-\dor  and  his  big  whiskers." 

When  the  punch  was  made,  and  the 
kitcheu-table  placed  endwise  towards  the 
tire,  the  stranger,  finding  himself  very  comfor- 
table, inquii'ed  if  he  could  be  accommodated 
with  a  bed  and  sujjper,  to  which  Nancy  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative. 

"Then,  in  that  case,"  said  he,  "I  will  be 
your  g-uest  for  the  night." 

Shane  Fadh  now  took  courage  to  repeat 
the  story  of  old  Squii-e  Graham  and  his  horse 
with  the  loose  shoe  ;  informing  the  stranger, 
.it  the  same  time,  of  the  singular  likeness 
which  he  bore  to  the  subject  of  the  story, 
both  in  face  and  size,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  his  approach. 

"  Tut,  man  !  "  said  the  stranger,  "  a  far 
'uore  extraordinary  adventure  happened  to 
one  of  my  father's  tenants,  which,  if  none  of 
you  have  any  objection,  I  will  relate." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  ajjprobation  at  this  ; 
and  they  all  thanked  his  honor,  expressing 
the  strongest  desire  to  hear  his  story.  He 
was  just  proceeding  to  gratify  them,  when 
another  rajj  came  to  the  door,  and,  before 
any  of  tlie  inmates  had  time  to  open  it, 
Father  Ned  Deleery  and  his  curate  made 
their  appearance,  having  been  on  their  way 
home  fi-om  a  conference  held  in  the  town  of 

M ,  eighteen  miles  from  the  scene  of  our 

present  story. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  about  two  hundred  yards  from  Ned's 


*  A  person  vulgar,  but  rich,  without  any  pre- 
tensions but  those  of  wealth  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  ;*a  churl. 

f  Half -sir ;  the  satae  as  above. 


home,  stood  a  place  of  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship, called  "  the  Forth,"  *  from  the  resem- 
blance it  l)ore  to  the  Forts  or  Baths,  so  com- 
mon in  Ireland.  It  was  a  small  green,  per- 
fectly cii-cular,  and  about  twenty  yards  in 
diameter.  Ai'oimd  it  grew  a  row  of  old 
overspreading  hawthorns,  whose  branches 
formed  a  canopy  that  almost  shaded  it  from 
sun  and  storm.  Its  area  was  encompassed 
by  tiers  of  seats,  one  raised  above  another, 
and  covered  with  the  flowery  gi-ass.  On 
these  the  congregation  used  to  sit — the  young 
men  chatting  or  ogling  their  sweethearts  on 
the  ojoposite  side  ;  the  old  ones  in  little 
groups,  discussing  the  politics  of  the  day, 
as  retailed  by  Mick  M'Caffi'y,f  the  politician  ; 
while,  up  near  the  altar,  hemmed  in  by  a 
ring  of  old  men  and  women,  you  might  per- 
ceive a  votcen,  repeating  some  new  prayer  or 
choice  piece  of  devotion — or  some  other,  in 
a  similar  circle,  ijenising,  in  a  loud  voice. 
Dr.  Gallagher's  li-ish  Sermons,  Pastorini's 
Histoiy  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  Columb- 
kill's  Prophecy — and,  perha23S,  a  strolling 
pilgrim,  the  centre  ofathu-d  collection,  sing- 
ing the  Dies  inv,  in  Latin,  or  the  Hermit  of 
KQlarney,  in  English. 

At  the  extremity  of  tliis  httle  circle  was  a 
plain  altar  of  wood,  covered  with  a  little 
thatched  shed,  under  which  the  priest  cele- 
brated mass  ;  but  before  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony,  a  large  midtitude  usually 
assembled  opjjosite  Ned's  shop-door,  at  the 
cross-roads.  This  crowd  consisted  of  such 
as  wanted  to  buy  tobacco,  candles,  soap,  pot- 
ash, and  svich  other  groceries  as  the  peasan- 
try remote  from  market-towns  require. 
After  mass,  the  jjublic-house  was  filled  to 
the  door-posts,  -with  those  who  wished  to  get 
a  sample  of  Nancy's  Iska-behagh  X  and  many 
a  time  has  little  Father  Ned  himself,  of  a 
frosty  day,  after  having  23erformed  mass  with 
a  celerity  highly  agreeable  to  his  auditory, 
come  in  to  Nancy,  nearly  frost-bitten,  to  get 
his  breakfast,  and  a  toothful  of  mountain 
dew  to  drive  the  cold  out  of  his  stomach. 

The  fact  is,  that  Father  Deleery  made  him- 
self quite  at  home  at  Ned's  without  any 
reference  to  Nancy's  saving  habits  ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  her  welcome  to  him  was 
extremely  sincere — "fi-om  the  teeth  out." 
Father  Ned  saw  perfectly  through  her  as- 
sumed heartiness  of  manner,  but  acted  as  if 
the  contrary  was  the  case  ;  Nancy  understood 
him  also,  and  with   an  intention  of  making 


*  This  very  beautiful  but  simple  place  of  wor- 
ship does  not  now  exist.  On  its  site  is  now  erected 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

f  Mick  was  also  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  most 
celebrated  village  politician  of  his  day.  Every 
Sunday  found  him  engaged  as  in  the  text. 

X  l/sgnebaugh—iiteraily,  ''water  of  life." 
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up  by  complaisance  for  their  nip;gardliness  in  '  man,  with  hiph  juttinj?  clieek-bones,  low 
other  respects,  was  a  perfect  honeycomb.  !  forehead,  and  close  knees ;  to  bis  shoulders. 
Til's  state  of  cross-puqjoses,  however,  could  '.  which  were  verj'  biph.  bunf^  a  pair  of  lonf» 
not  last  long  ;  neither  did  it.  Father  Ned  ;  bonj-  arms,  whose  motions  seemed  ratlier  the 
n  !ver  paid,  and  Nancj-  never  gave  credit ;  so,  j  effect  of  machinery  than  volition.  His  hair, 
at  length,  they  came  to  an  open  ruptui'e  ;  ]  wliich  was  a  bad  black,  was  cropped  dose, 
she  threatened  to  process  him  for  what  lie  and  trimmed  across  his  eye-brows,  like  that 
-awed  her,  and  he,  in  return,  threatened  to  j  of  a  Methodist  prea(,'her  ;  the  Biuall-clothes  he 
remove  the  congi-egation  from  "  The  Forth  "  j  wore  were  of  the  same  web  whicli  had  pro- 
to  Ballymagowan  biidge,  where  he  intended    duced  Father  Ned's,  and  his  body-coat  was  a 


dark  blue,  with  black  buttons.     Each  wore 
a  23air  of  gray  woollen  mittens. 

"  There,  Pethia-, "  said  Father  Ned.  as  he 
hook  mv  bridle  along  with  vour 


to  set  up  his  nephew  in  the  "  pubhc  line,' 
to  the  ruin  of  Nancy's  floiirishing  establish- 
ment. 

"  Father  Ned,"  said  Nancy,  "  I'm  a  h.ai-d- 
working,  honest  woman,  and  I  don't  see  why  \  own,  as  your  hand  is  in— God  save  all  here  ! 
my  substance  is  to  be  wasted  by  youi- ;  Paddy  Smith,  ma  bouch.-d,  jjut  these  hoi-ses 
Reverence  when  you  won't  pay  for  it."  |  in  the  stable,  till  we  dry  ourselves  a  bit — 

"And  do  yoit  forget,"  Father  Ned  would    Father  Pether  and  I." 
reply,  "  that  it's  me  tliat  brings  you  your        "  Musha,  but  you're  both  welcome,"  s:ud 
custom  ?    Don't  you  know  that  if  I  remove    Nancy,  wishing  to  wipe  out  tlieeft'ects  of  the 
my  Hock  to  BaUymagowan,  you'll  soon  sing  !  last  tift  with  Fatlier  Ned,  by  the  assistance  of 
to  another  tune '?  so  lay  that  to  your  heai-t."  j  the  stranger's  punch;  "will  ye  bounce,  ye 

"  Ti-oth,  I  know  tliat  whatever  I  get  I'm  i  spalpeens,  and  let  them  to  the  fire  ?  Father 
obliged  to  pay  for  it ;  and  I  think  every  man  Ned,  you're  dlireepin'  with  the  rain  ;  and, 
should  do  the  same,  Fatlier  Ned.  You  must  Father  Pether,  avourueeu,  you're  wet  to  the 
get  a  hank  of  yarn  fi-om  me,  and  a  bushel  or  ,  skin,  too." 

two  of  oats  from  Ned,  and  your  riglar  dues  |  "  Troth,  and  he  is,  Nancy,  and  a  little  bit 
along  with  all  ;  but,  avouriieen,  it's  yourself !  farther,  if  you  knew  but  all.  Mr.  ]yiorrow, 
that  won't  pay  a  penny  when  you  can  help  !  liow  do  you  do,  su-  ?-— And — eh  ?— Who's 
it."  ;  this  we've  got  in  the  corner?     A  gintleman. 

"  Salvation  to  me,  but  you'd  skin  a  flint !  "  ;  boys,  if  cloth  can  make  one  !     ill-.  Morrow. 

"  'VV'ell,  if  I  would,  I  pay  my  debts  first"    \  introduce  me." 

"  You  do  ?  "  "  Indeed,  Father  Ned,  I  hav'nt  the  pleasm-e 

"Yes,  troth,  do  I."  of  knowing  the  gintleman  myself." 

"  Why  then  that's  more  than  you'll  be  able  i  "  Well,  no  matter — come  up.  Pether.  Sir, 
to  do  long,  plase  the  fates."  ,  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  yo\i  to  my 

"  If  all  my  customers  wor  like  youi- :  curate  and  coadjutor,  the  Itevereiid  Pether 
Eeverence,  it  is."  ^  ^rClatchaghan,  and  to  myself  his  excellent 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Nancy,  I  often  friend,  but  sjjiritual  supeiit>r.  the  Reverend 
threatened  to  take  the  congregation  from  Edward  Deleery,  Roman  Catholic  Rector  of 
'  The  Forth,'  and  I'll  do  it — if  I  don't,  may  1 1  this  highly  respectable  and  extensive  parish ; 
never  sup  sorrow  ! "  and  I  have  further  the  pleasure."  he  con- 

Big  with  such  a  threat.  Father  Ned  retu-ed.    tinned,  taking  up  Andy  Morrow's  Punch,  "of 
The  ajiprehensions  of  Nancy  on  this  point,  ;  fb-inking  your  very  good  health,  sir." 
liowever,  were  more  serious  than  she  was  j       "And   I   have    tl.e  honor,"  returned  the 
willing  to  acknowledge.     This  disjjute  took  ;  stranger,    rising   up,    and   diving   his   head 
place  a  few  days  before  the  night  in  question.  '  among  the  flitches  of  bacon  that  hung  in  the 

Father  Ned  was  a  little  man,  with  a  red    chimney,  "  of  introducing  you  and  the  Rev. 

face,    slender  legs,   and   flat  feet ;    he  was  ;  Mr.  JI' — W — M' " 

usually  cased  in  a  pair  of  ribbed  minister's  1      "  Clatehagiui,  sir,"  subjoined  Father  Ned. 

grey  small-clothes,  with  leggings  of  the  same  I      "  Peter  M'lllclatchagan,  to  Mi-.  Lon- 

material.     His   coat,    which  was  much  too    ginus  Polysyllabus  Alexandriuus." 

short,  rather  resembled  a  jerkin,  and  gave  ;       "  By  my  word,  sir,  but  it's  a  good  and 

him  altogetlier  an  appearance  very  much  at    a]>propriate  name,  sure  enough,"  saiil  Father 

variance  with  an  idea  of  pei-sonal  gravity  or    Neil,  surveying  his  enormous  length  ;  "  suc- 

revereuce.       Over    this   dress    he    wore   in  [  cess  to  me  but  you're  sm  Alexandrine  fi-om 

winter,  a  dark  gi-eat-coat,  ^yith  high  collar,  [  heiul  to  foot— hoh  solnm  LiMyinnx,  ged  AleJ:- 

that  buttoned  across  his  face,  showing  only    andriiius." 

the  jjoiiit  of  his  red  nose  ;  so  that,  when  riding  I       "You're   wrong,  sir,  in   the  Latin,"  said 

or  walking,  his  hat  rested  more  upon  the  '  Father  Peter. 

collar  of  his  coat  than  upon  his  head.  I       "  Prove  it,  Peter— prove  it"     • 

The  curate  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  young  |      "  It  should  be  non  <o»i<Mni,  sii-." 
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"  By  what  rule,  Pether  ?  " 

"  Why,  sii',  there's  a  phi-ase  iu  Corderius"s 
Collo(iuies  that  I  could  eoudimn  you  from, 
if  I  had  the  book." 

"Pether.  you  think  you're  a  scholar,  and, 
to  do  you  justice,  you're  cute  enough  some- 
times :  but,  Pether,  you  didn't  travel  for  it, 
as  I  did — nor  were  you  obUged  to  lep  out  of 
a  college  wndy  in  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  for  your  larning,  as  I 
was  :  not  you,  man,  you  ate  the  king's  mutton 
comfortably  at  home  in  Maj"DOoth,  instead  of 
travelling  like  yoiu-  betters." 

"  I  appale  to'  this  gintleman,"  said  Father 
Peter  turning  to  the  stranger.  "  Are  you  a 
classical  scholar,  sir — that  is,  dc  you  under- 
stand Latin  ?  " 

"What  kind?"  demanded  the  stranger 
dryly. 

"if  you  have  read  Corderius's  Colloquies, 
it  will  do,"  said  Father  Peter. 

"No,  sir-,"  replied  the  other,  "but  I  have 
read  his  commentator,  Bardolphus,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  vt^ou  the  Nasiis  Rubrinindus  of  the 
ancients." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  did,  it's  probable  that 
you  may  be  able  to  understand  our  dispute, 
so  " 

"  Peter,  I'm  afeard  you've  got  into  the 
wrong  bos  ;  for  I  say  he's  no  chicken  that's 
read  Na.<m  Rubricundus,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
I  had  my  own  trouble  with  it :  but,  at  any 
rate,  \\t11  you  take  youi-  punch,  man  aUve, 
and  don't  bother  us  \vith  your  Latin  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Father  Ned  :  I  insist 
that  I'm  right ;  and  I'll  convince  you  that 
you're  wi'ong,  if  God  spares  me  to  see  Cor- 
dei-ius  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well  then,  Pether,  if  you're  to  decide 
it  to-morrow,  let  us  have  no  more  of  it  to- 
night." 

During  this  conversation  between  the  two 
i-everend  worthies,  the  group  around  the  fire 
were  utterly  astonished  at  the  erudition  dis- 
played in  this  learned  disjDute. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  larniu's  a  great  thing, 
entirely,"  said  M'Koai-kin,  aside,  to  Shane 
Fadh. ' 

"  Ah,  Tom,  there's  nothing  like  it :  well, 
any  way,  it's  wonderfid  what  thei/  know  !  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,  Shane — and  in  so  shoi-t  a 
time,  too  1  Sure,  it's  not  more  nor  five  or 
six  years  siiice  Father  Pether  there  used  to 
be  digging  praties  on  the  one  ridge  with  my- 
self— by  the  same  token,  an  exceUeut  i^pndes- 
man  he  was — and  now  he  knows  more  nor 
all  the  Protestant  parsons  in  the  Diocy." 

"  Why,  how  could  the)/  know  any  thing, 
when  they  don't  belong  to  the  thrue  church  ?  " 
said  Shane. 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Shane,"  replied  M'Roar- 
kin  ;  "  I  disremimbered  that  clincher." 


This  discourse  ran  parallel  with  the  dis- 
pute between  the  two  pr'iests,  but  in  so  low 
a  tone  as  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  clasttiral 
champions,  who  would  have  ill-brooked  this 
eulogium  upon  Father  Petei-'s  agiicultural 
talent. 

"  Don't  bother  us,  Pether,  with  your 
ai'guing  to-night,"  said  Father  Ned,  "  it's 
enough  for  j'ou  to  be  seven  days  in  tlie  week 
at  your  disputations. — Sir,  I  di'iuk  to  our 
better  acquaintance." 

"  With  aU  my  heu-t,  sir,''  replied  the 
stranger. 

j  "Father  Ned,"  said  Nancy,  "the  gintle- 
man was  going  to  tell  us  a  sthrange  stoiT, 

:  sir,  and  maybe  yom-  Reverence  would  wish 

I  to  hear  it,  docthor  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  N.aney,  we'll  be  very  happy  to 
hear  any  story  the  gintleman  may  pkise  to 

;  tell  us  ;  but,  Nancy,  achora,  before  he  begins, 
what  if  you'd  just  fry  a  slice  or  two  of  that 
glorious  flitch,  hanging  over  his  head,  in  the 
corner  ? — that,  and  about  sis  eggs,  Nancy, 
and  you'll  have  the  ^sriest's  blessing,  gratis." 
"  Why,  Father  Ned,  it's  too  fresh,  entirely 
— sure  it's  not  a  week  hanging  j-et. 

"  Sorra  matter,  Nancy  dheelish,  we'll  take 
with  all  that — just  try  your  hand  at  a  sUce 
of  it.  I  rode  eighteen  miles  since  I  dined,  and 
I  feel  a  craving,  Nancj',  a  ivhacuum  in  my 
stomach,  that's  rather  troublesome." 

"  To  be  sm-e,  Father  Ned,  you  must  get  a 
sUce,  with  all  the  veins  in  mj'  heai't ;  but  I 
thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  like  it  so  freah  : 
but  what  on  earth  will  we  do  for  eggs  ?  for 
there's  not  an  egg  under  the  roof  with  me." 

j      "  Biddy,  a  hagmV"  said  Father  Ned,  "just 

I  slip  out  to  Molshy  Johnson,  and  tell  her  to 
send  me  six  eggs  for  a  rasher,  by  the  same 

I  token  that  I  heard  two  or  three  hens  cackling 

!  in  the  byre,  as  I  was  going  to  conference  fhis 

'  morning." 

j  "  Well,  Docthor,"  said  Pat  FrajTie,  when 
Biddy  had  been  gone  some  time,  on  which 

'  embassy  she  delayed  longer  than  the  priest's 

;  judgment,  influenced  by  the  cravings  of  )iis 
stomach,  calculated  to  be  neces3;iry, — "  Well, 

j  Docthor,  I  often  pity  you,  for  f.vstiug  so  long  ; 

'  I'm  sui-e,  I  dunna  how  you  can  stand  it,  at 

j  aU,  at  all" 

j  "  Troth,  and  you  may  well  wonder,  Pat ; 
but  we  have  thai  to  support  us,  that  you,  or 
any  one  like  you,  know  notliing  about — • 
inward  support'  Pat— inward  support," 

I  "  Only  for  that.  Father  Ned,"  said  Shane 
Fadh,    "  I   sui)2iose    you  could    never   get 

j  through  with  it."  . 

1      "  Very  right,  Shane — very  right :  only  for 

;  it,  we  never  could  do. — WHiat  the  dickens  is 

I  keeping  this  girl  with  the  eggs  ? — why  she 
might  be  at  Mr.  Morrow's,  here,  since.     By 

,  the  way,  Mr.  Moitow,"  he  continued,  laugh- 
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ing,  "you  must  come  over  to  our  church: 
you're  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  worthy  fellow, 
and  it's  a  thousand  pities  you  should  be  sent 
down." 

"Why,  Docthor,"  said  Andy,  "do  you 
really  believe  I'll  go  downwards?  " 

"Ah,  Mr.  Morrow,  don't  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion— out  of  the  pale,  you  know — out  of  the 
pale.  " 

"Then  you  think,  sir,  there's  no  chance 
for  me,  at  all  ?  "  said  Andy,  smQing. 

"  Not  the  laste,  Andy,  you  must  go  this 
way,"  said  Father  Ned,  striking  the  floor 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  and  winking 
— "  to  the  lower  raigous ;  and,  upon  my 
knowledge,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  sorry 
for  it,  for  you're  a  worthy  fellow." 

"Ah,  Docthor,"  said  Ned,  "it's  a  great 
thing  entirely  to  be  born  of  the  true  church 
—one's  always  sure,  then." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  you  may  say  that,  Ned,"  returned 
the  priest,  "  come  or  go  what  will,  a  man's 
always  safe  at  the  long  run,  excej)t  he  dies 
without  his  clargy. — Shane,  hand  me  the  jug, 
if  you  please. — Where  did  you  get  this  stuff, 
Nancy? — faith,  it's  excellent." 

"You  forget.  Father   Ned,    that   that's  a 

secret. But  here's  Biddy  with  the   eggs, 

and  now  you'll  have  your  rasher  in  no 
time." 

When  the  two  clergymen  had  discussed  the 
rashers  and  eggs,  and  while  the  hajjpy  group 
were  making  themselves  intimately  acquain- 
ted with  afresh  jug  of  punch,  as  it  circulated 
round  the  table — 

"Now,  sii',"  saidFatherNed  to  thestranger, 
'•'we'll  hear  your  story  with  the  gi-eatest 
satisfaction  possible  ;  but  I  think  you  might 
charge  your  tumbler  before  you  set  to 
it." 

When  the  stranger  had  complied  with  this 
last  hint,  "Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  as  I 
am  rather  fatigued,  ■will  j'ou  excuse  me  for 
the  position  I  am  about  to  occupy,  which  is 
simply  to  stretch  myself  along  the  hob  here, 
with  my  head  upon  the  straw  hassoch  ?  and 
if  you  have  no  objection  to  that,  I  will  relate 
the  story." 

To  this,  of  coiirse,  a  general  assent  was 
given.  When  he  was  stretched  completely 
at  his  ease — 

"  Well,  upon  my  veracity,"  obsei-ved  Fath- 
er Peter,  "the  gentleman's  supernaturally 
long." 

"Yes,  Pether,"  replied  Father  Ned,  "but 
observe  his  position — -Folysyllaba  cuncta 
supina,  as  Psorody  says. — Arrah,  salvation  to 
me  but  you're  a  dull  man,  afthcr  all ! — but 
we're  interrupting  the  gentleman.  Sir,  go 
on,  if  you  please,  vnth  your  stor}^" 

"Give  me  a  few  minutes,"  said  he,  "  until 
I  recollect  the  particulars." 


He  accordingly  continued  quiescent  for 
two  or  three  minutes  more,  apparently  arrang- 
ing the  materials  of  his  intended  narration, 
and  then  commenced  to  gi'atify  the  eager 
expectations  of  his  auditoiy,  by  emittin<> 
those  nasal  enunciations  which  ai-e  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  sleep  ! 

"  Why,  bad  luck  to  the  morsel  of  'im  but's 
asleej),"  said  Ned;  "Lord  pardon  me  for 
swearin'  in  your  Reverence's  jireseuce." 

"That's  certainly  the  language  of  a  sleep- 
ing man,"  replied  Father  Ned,  "  but  there 
might  have  been  a  Uttle  more  respect  than 
all  that  snoring  comes  to.  Youi-  health, 
boys." 

The  stranger  had  now  wound  up  his  nasal 
organ  to  a  high  jDitch,  after  which  he  com- 
menced again  with  somewhat  of  a  lower  and 
finer  tone. 

"He's  beginning  a  new  paragraph," 
observed  Father  Peter  with  a  smile  at  the 
joke. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Father  Ned,  "he's  turn- 
ing the  tune  ;  don't  you  perceive  that  he'a 
snoi-ing  'God  save  the  King,'  in  the  key  of 
bass  relievo  ?  " 

"I'm  no  judge  of  instrumental  music,  as 
you  are,"  said  the  curate,  "but  I  think  it's 
liker  the  'Dead  Mai'ch  of  Saul,'  than  '  God 
save  the  King  ; '  however,  if  you  be  right,  the 
gentleman  certainly  snores  in  a  truly  loyal 
strain." 

"  That,"  said  little  M'Roarkin,  "  is  liker  the 
Swine's  melody,  or  the  Bedfordshire  horn, 
pipe — he — he — he  !  " 

"  The  poor  gLatleman's  tired,"  observed 
Nancy,  "  afther  a  hard  day's  thravelling." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is,"  said  Father  Ned,  in  the 
sincere  hospitahty  of  his  country  ;  "at  all 
events,  take  cai'e  of  him,  Nancy,  he's  a 
sti-anger,  and  get  the  best  supper  you  can 
for  him — he  appeai-s  to  be  a  truly  respectable 
and  well-bred  man. " 

"I think,"  said  M'Kinley,  with  a  comical 
grin,  "you  might  know  that  by  his  high- 
llo\Mi  manner  of  sleeping — he  snores  very 
pchtely,  and  like  a  gentleman,  all  out." 

"  Well  done,  Alick,"  said  the  priest,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  go  home,  boys,  it's  near  bed-time  ; 
Paddy,  ma  bouchal,  are  the  horses  ready  ?  " 

"They'll  be  at  the  door  in  a  jifly',  your 
Reverence,"  said  Paddy  going  out. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  returned, 
exclaiming,  "Why,  thin,  is  it  thinkiu'  to 
venthur  out  sich  a  night  as  it's  comin'  on  yer 
Reverences  would  be  ?  and  it  plashiu'  as  if  it 
came  out  of  methers !  Sure  the  Ufe  would 
be  dhrownded  out  of  both  of  ye,  and  yees 
might  cotch  a  faver  into  the  bai'gain." 

"Sit  down,  guitlemeu,"  said  Ned;  "sit 
down.  Father  Ned,  you  and  Father  Pether — 
we'll  have  another  tumbler ;  and,  as  it's  vD.y 
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turn  to  tell  a  stoiy,  I'll  give  yez  something 
to  amuse  yez, — the  best  I  can,  and,  you  aU 
know,  who  can" do  more?  " 

"  Very  right,  Ned  ;  but  let  vis  see  " — replied 
Father  Ned,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  door 
to  ascertain  what  the  night  did;  "come, 
Pether,  it's  good  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of 


any  house  in  such  a  storm  ;  we  must  only  con- 
tent ourselves  until  it  gets  fair.  Now,  Ned,  go 
on  mth  your  storj-,  and  let  it  be  as  pleasant  as 
possible." 

"  Never  fear,  your  Reverence,"  repUed  Ned 
— "here  goes — and  healths  a-piece  to  begin 
with." 


THE   THREE   TASKS. 


"Every  person  in  the  pai-ish  knows  the 
pm-ty  knoll  that  rises  above  the  Routing 
Burn,  some  few  miles  from  the  renowned 
town  of  Kuoekimdowny,  which,  as  all  the 
world  must  allow,  wants  only  houses  and  in- 
habitants to  be  as  big  a  place  as  the  great 
town  of  DubUn  itself.  At  the  foot  of  this 
Uttle  hUl,  just  under  the  shelter  of  a  dacent 
pebble  of  a  rock,  something  above  the  bulk 
of  half  a  dozen  churches,  one  would  be  aj)t  to 
see — if  the_y  knew  how  to  look  sharji,  other- 
wise they  mightn't  be  able  to  make  it  out  from 
the  gray  rock  above  it,  except  by  the  smoke 
that  ris  fi-om  the  chimbley — Nancy  J\Iagen- 
nis's  little  cabin,  snug  and  cosey  with  its  cor- 
rag*  or  ould  man'oi  lu-anches,  standing  on  the 
windy  side  of  the  door,  to  keep  away  the  blast. 

'•Upon  my  word,  it  was  a  dacent  Kttle 
residence  in  its  own  way,  and  so  was  Nancy 
herself,  for  that  matther  ;  for,  though  a  jjoor 
ividdi/,  she  was  verj'  ■punctwdl  in  paying  for 
Jack's  schooUng,  as  I  often  heard  ould  Teriy 
M'Phaudeen  say,  who  told  me  the  story. 
Jack,  indeed,  grew  \xp .  a  fine  slip ;  and  for 
Imrhng,  foot-ball  playing,  and  lej)ping,  hadn't 
his  likes  in  the  five  quarters  of  the  parish. 
It's  he  that  knew  how  to  handle  a  sjaade  and 
a  raping-hook,  and  what  was  betther  nor  all 
that,  he  was  kind  and  tindher  to  his  fioor 
ould  mother,  and  would  let  her  want  for 
nothing.  Before  he'd  go  to  his  day's  work 
in  the  morning,  he'd  be  sure  to  bring  home 
from  the  clear-spring  well  that  ran  out  of  the 
other  side  of  the  rock,  a  pitcher  of  water  to 
serve  her  for  the  day  ;  nor  would  he  forget 
to  bring  in  a  good  creel  of  turf  fi-om  the  snug 
little  peat-sack  that  stood  thatched  with 
rushes  before  the  door,  and  leave  it  in  the 
corner,  be.side  the  fire  ;  so  that  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  put  over  her  hand,  with- 
out rising  off  of  her  sate,  and  put  down  a  sod 
when  she  wanted  it. 


*  The  Corniij  is  a  roll  of  branches  tied  together 
when  green,  and  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  story.  It  is  six  feet  high,  and  much  thicker 
than  a  sack,  and  is  changed  to  either  side  of  the 
door  according  co  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  blows. 


"Nancy,  on  her  part,  kept  Jack  very  clane 
and  comfortable  ;  his  Hneu,  though  coorse, 
was  always  a  good  color,  his  working  clothes 
tidily  mended  at  all  times  ;  and  when  he'd 
have  occasion  to  put  on  his  good  coat  to  work 
in  for  the  first  time,  Nancy  would  sew  on  the 
fore-part  of  each  sleeve  a  stout  jiatch  of  ould 
cloth,  to  keep  them  from  being  worn  by  the 
spade  ;  so  that  when  she'd  rip  these  off  them 
every  Saturday  night,  they  would  look  as 
new  and  fresh  as  if  he  hadn't  been  working 
in  them  at  all,  at  aU. 

"  Then  when  Jack  came  home  in  the  win- 
ter nights,  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to 
see  Nancy  sitting  at  her  wheel,  singing, 
'  Stachan  Varagah,'  or  'Peggy  Na  Laveen,'  be- 
side a  pui-ty  clear  fire,  with  a  small  pot  of 
mia-phys  boiUng  on  it  for  their  supper,  or 
laid  up  in  a  wooden  dish,  comfortably  cov- 
ered with  a  clane  praskeen  on  the  weU-swept 
hetu-th-stone  ;  whilst  the  quiet,  dancing  blaze 
might  be  seen  bhnkiug  in  the  nice  earthen 
plates  and  dishes  that  stood  over  against  the 
side-wall  of  the  house.  Just  befoi-e  the  fire 
you  might  see  Jack's  stool  waiting  for  him  to 
come  home  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  bro\^'n 
cat  washing  her  face  with  her  paws,  or  sit- 
ting beside  the  dog  that  lay  asleejj,  quite 
hai^jsy  and  continted,  purring  her  song,  and 
now  and  then  looking  over  at  Nancj-,  with 
her  eyes  half-shut,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Catch 
a  happier  pair  nor  we  ai'e,  Nancy,  if  you 
can.'  • 

"Sitting  quietly  on  the  roost  above  the 
door,  were  Dicky  the  cock,  and  half-a-dozen 
hens,  that  kept  this  honest  jjair  in  eggs  and 
egg-m  ilk  for  the  best  part  of  the  year,  be- 
sides enabling  Nancy  to  sell  two  or  three 
clutches  of  March-bii'ds  every  season,  to  help 
to  buy  wool  for  Jack's  big-coat,  and  her  own 
gray-beard  go^^■n  and  striped  red  and  blue 
petticoat. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short — No  two 
could  be  more  comfortable,  considering  every 
thing.  But,  indeed.  Jack  was  always  ob- 
sai-ved  to  have  a  dacent  ginteel  turn  with  him  ; 
for  he'd  scorn  to  see  a  bad  gown  on  hia 
mother,  or  a  broken  Sunday  coat  on  himself ; 
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nnd  instead  of  drinking  bis  little  earning  in 
a  shebeen-house,  and  then  eating  his  praties 
dry,  he'd  take  care  to  have  soiiiethiug  to  kit- 
chen* them  ;  so  that  he  was  not  only  snug 
and  dacent  of  a  Sunday,  regai-ding  wearables, 
but  so  well-fed  and  rosy,  that  a  jioint  of  a 
rush  would  take  a  drop  of  blood  out  of  his 
cheek. f  Then  he  was  the  comehest  and 
best-looking  young  man  in  the  piuish,  coidd 
tell  lots  of  droll  stories,  and  sing  scores  of 
meiTy  songs  that  would  make  you  split  youi" 
sides  with  downright  laughing  ;  and  when  a 
wake  or  a  dance  would  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  maybe  there  wouldn't  be 
many  a  sly  look  from  the  pui-ty  girls  for 
pleasant  Jack  JLagennis ! 

"  In  this  way  hved  Jack  and  his  mother,  as 
happy  and  coutinted  as  two  lords  ;  except 
now  and  thui,  that  Jiw;k  would  feel  a  Uttle 
consai-n  for  not  bemg  able  to  lay  past  any- 
thuig  for  the  >iore.foot,\  or  that  might  enable 
him  to  think  of  marrying — for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  look  about  him  for  a  wife  ;  and 
why  not,  to  be  sure  ?  But  he  was  prudent 
for  aU  that,  and  didn't  \vish  to  bring  a  wife 
and  small  family  into  poverty  and  hai'dship 
without  means  to  sujiport  them,  as  too  many 
do. 

"It  was  one  fine,  fi-osty,  moonlight  night 
— the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  stai-s 
all  blinking  that  it  would  deUght  anybody's 
heart  to  look  at  them,  when  Jack  was  crass- 
ing  a  bog  that  lay  a  few  fields  beyant  his  o^\ti 
cabin.     He  was  just  crooning  the  '  Humors 


*  The  .straits  to  which  the  poor  Irish  are  put  for 
what  is  termed  kitchen — that  is  some  liquid  that 
enables  them  to  dilute  and  swallow  the  dry  potato 
— are  grievou.s  to  think  of.  An  Irishman  in  his 
miserable  cabin  will  often  feel  glad  to  have  salt  and 
water  in  which  to  dip  it,  but  that  alluded  to  in  the 
text  is  absolute  comfort.  E:jg  milk  is  made  as  fol- 
lows:— A  measure  of  water  is  put  down  suited  to 
the  number  of  the  family ;  the  poor  woman  then 
takes  the  proper  number  of  ecrgs,  which  she  beats 
up,  and.  when  the  water  is  boiling,  pours  it  in,  stir- 
rin<j  it  well  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  It  is  then 
made,  and  handeij  round  in  wooden  noggins,  every 
one  salting  for  themselves.  In  color  it  resembles 
milk,  which  accounts  for  its  name. 

Our  readers  must  have  heard  of  the  old  and  well 
known  lu.xury  of  ""  potatoes  and  point,"  which,  hu- 
morous as  it  is,  scarcely  falls  short  of  the  truth. 
An  Irish  family,  of  the  cabin  cl.iss,  hangs  up  iu  the 
chimney  a  herring,  or  " small  taste"  of  bacon,  aud 
as  the  national  iuuigination  is  said  to  be  strong, 
each  individual  points  the  potato  he  is  going  to 
eat  at  it,  upon  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  crttle  et 
htbes.  It  is  gene  rally  s.aid  that  the  act  communi- 
cates the  flavor  of  the  herring  or  bacon,  ns  the  case 
may  be.  to  the  potato  ;  and  this  is  called  "  potatoes 
and  point." 

f  This  proverb,  which  is  always  used  as  above, 
but  without  being  conlined  in  its  application,  to 
only  one  sex,  is  a  general  one  in  Ireland.  In  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  1  think  it  inimitable. 

X  Accidents— future  calamity — or  old  age. 


of  Glynn'  to  himself  and  thinking  that  it 
was  a  very  hard  Ciise  that  he  couldn't  save 
anything  at  all,  at  sdl,  to  h(?lp  him  to  the 
wife,  when,  on  coming  down  a  bank  in  the 
uiidtUe  of  the  bog,  he  s  iw  a  dai-k-looking 
man  leaning  against  a  damp  of  turf,  and  a 
blai!k  dog,  with  a  pipe  of  tobaeky  in  liia 
mouth,  sitting  at  his  ase  beside  him,  and  be 
smoking  as  sober  as  a  judge.  Jack,  however, 
had  a  stout  heart,  bekase  liis  conscience  was 
clear,  and,  barring  being  a  little  daunted,  he 
wasn't  very  much  afeard.  '  Who  is  this  com- 
ing Aovnx  towardst  us?'  said  the  black-fa- 
vored man,  as  he  saw  Jack  approadiing  them. 
'  It's  Jack  Magennis,'  says  the  dog,  making 
answer,  and  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
with  his  right  paw  ;  and  after  puffing  away 
the  smoke,  and  rul)bing  the  end  of  it  against 
liis  left  leg,  exactly  as  a  Cliristi.an  (this  day's 
Friday,  the  Lord  stand  betuue  us  and  harm) 
would  do  against  his  sleeve,  giving  it  at  the 
same  time  to  his  comrade — '  It's  Jack  itigen- 
nis,'  says  the  dog, '  honest  Widow  llagennis's 
dacent  son.'  '  The  very  man,'  says  the  other, 
back  to  him,  '  that  I'd  wish  to  sarve  out  of  a 
thousand.  Arrah,  Jack  Mageimis,  how  is 
every  tether-length  of  you  ? '  says  the  old 
fellow,  2^utting  the  furrawn*  on  him — '  and 
how  is  every  bone  in  yoiu-  body.  Jack,  my 
darling?  I'll  hould  a  thousand  guineas,' 
says  he,  pointing  to  a  great  big  bag  that  lay 
beside  him,  '  and  that's  only  the  tenth  part 
of  what's  in  this  bag,  Jack,  that  you're  just 
going  to  be  in  luck  to-night  above  all  the 
nights  in  the  yeai-.' 

"  '  And  may  worse  never  hajipen  you.  Jack, 
my  bouchal,'  says  the  dog,  putting  in  his 
tongue,  then  wagging  his  taU,  and  hoiddiiuj 
out  his  paw  to  shake  hands  with  Jack. 

" 'Gin'tlemen,'  says  Jack,  never  minding 
to  give  the  dog  his  hand,  bekase  he  heard  it 
wasn't  s;ife  to  touch  the  likes  of  him—'  (iin- 
tlemen,'  says  he,  '  ye 're  sitting  far  fi'om  the 
fii-e  this  frosty  night.' 

" '  WTi}',  that's  true.  Jack,'  answers  the  oidd 
fellow  ; '  but  if  we're  sitting  far  from  tlie  tire, 
we're  sitting  very  neju-  the  makins  of  it,  niau 
ahve.'  So,  with  this,  he  pulls  the  bag  of 
goold  over  to  him,  that  Jotdc  might  know,  by 
the  jingle  of  the  shinei-s,  what  was  in  it. 

"  '  Jack,'  says  dark-face, '  there's  some  born 
with  a  silver  ladle  in  their  mouth,  and  others 
with  a  woollen  spoon  ;  and  if  you'll  just  sit 
down  on  the  one  end  of  this  clamp  with  me, 
aud  take  a  hand  at  the  Jirc  and  Icn,'  pulling 
out,  as  he  spoke,  a  dt'ck  of  cai'ds,  '  you  may 
be  a  made  man  for  the  remainder  of  vour 
hfc.' 

"  '  Sir,'  saj-s  Jack,  'with  submission,  both 


*  That  frank,  cordial  manner  of  address  which 
brings  strangers  suddenly  to  intimacy. 
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yourself  and  this  cur — T  mane,'  says  lie,  not ! 
wishing  to  give  the  dog  offence,  '  both  youi'-  j 
self  and  this  daciut  giutiviman  with  the  tail  '< 
and  claws  upon  him,  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  in  resiject  of  knowing  my  name  ;  for,  if  ' 
I  don't  mistake,'  says  he,  putting  his  hand  to  | 
liis  caubeen,  '  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  j 
seeing  either  of  ye  before.'  | 

"  'Never  mind  that,'  says  the  dog,  taking 
back  the  pipe  from  the  othei',  and  cla23r)ing  j 
it  in  his  mouth  ;  '  we're  both  your  well-  | 
wishers,  anyhow,  and  it's  now  youi"  own 
fault  if  you're  not  a  rich  man.'  I 

"Jack,  by  this  time,  was  beginning  to 
think  that  they  might  be  afther  wishing  to 
throw  luck  in  his  way  ;  for  he  had  often 
heard  of  men  being  made  up  entirely  by  the 
fairies,  tiU  there  was  no  end  to  theu*  wealth. 

"  'Jack,'  says  the  black  man,  'you  had 
better  be  led  by  us  for  this  bout — upon  the 
honor  of  a  gintleman  we  wish  you  well : 
however,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  the  ball 
at  the  right  hop,  another  may ;  and  you're 
welcome  to  toil  all  yom-  life,  and  die  a  beggar 
after.' 

"  '  Upon  my  reputation,  what  he  says  is 
true,  Jack,'  says  the  dog,  in  his  turn,*' the  , 
lucky  minute  of  your  life  is  come  :  let  it  pass  } 
without  doing  what  them  that  wishes  your  j 
mother's  son  well  desire  you,  and  you'U  die 
in  a  ditch.' 

"  '  AnA.  what  am  I  to  do,'  says  Jack, '  that's 
to  make  me  so  rich  all  of  a  sudden  ? ' 

"  '  Why  only  to  sit  down,  and  take  a  game 
of  cards  with  myself,'  says  black-brow, 
'  that's  all,  and  I'm  sm-e  its  not  much.' 

"  '  And  what  is  it  to  be  for  ?  '  Jack  in-  , 
quu-es  ;  '  for  I  have  no  money — tare-nation  to 
the  rap  itself's  in  my  company.' 

"  '  Well,  you  have  yom-self,'  says  the  dog, 
putting  up  his  fore-claw  along  his  nose,  and 
winking  at  Jack  ;  '  you  have  yourself,  man — 
don't  be  faint-hearted  :  he'll  bet  the  contents 
of  this  bag  ; '  and  with  that  the  ould  thief 
'gave  it  another  great  big  shake,  to  make  the 
guineas  jingle  again.  'It's  ten  thousand 
guineas  in  hai-d  goold  ;  if  he  wins,  you're  to 
sarve  him  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  if  he 
loses,  you're  to  have  tlie  bag.' 

"'And  the  money  that's  in  it?'  says 
Jack,  wishing,  you  see,  to  make  a  sure  bar- 
gain, anyhow. 

"  '  Ev'ry  penny,'  answered  the  ould  chap, 
'  Lf  you  win  it ;  and  there's  fifty  to  one  in 
your  favor.' 

"  By  this  time  the  dog  had  gone  into  a 
great  fit  of  laughing  at  Jack's  shai-pness 
about  the  monej'.  '  The  money  that's  in  it, 
Jack  ! '  says  he  ;  and  he  took  the  pipe  out  of 
liis  mouth,  and  laughed  till  he  brought  on  a 
hard  fit  of  coughing.  'O,  by  this  and  by 
that,'  says  he,  '  but  that  bates  Bannagher ! 


And  you're  to  get  ev'ry  penny,  you  tliief  o' 
the  wf)rld,  if  you  win  it ! '  but  for  all  that  he 
seemed  to  be  laughing  at  something  that 
Jack  wasn't  up  to.' 

"  At  any  rate,  surely,  they  palavered  Jack 
betune  them  until  he  sot  down  and  con- 
sinted.  '  Well,'  saj-s  he,  scratching  his  head, 
'  why,  worse  nor  lose  I  can't,  so  here  goes  for 
one  trial  at  the  shiners,  any  how  !  ' 

"  '  Now,'  says  the  obscure  gintleman,  just 
whin  the  fii-.st  card  wa=  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
be  laid  dovm,  '  you're  to  sarve  me  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  if  I  win  ;  and  if  I  lose,  you  shall 
have  all  the  money  in  the  bag.' 

"  '  Exactly,'  said  Jack,  and,  just  as  he  said 
the  word,  ho  saw  the  dog  putting  the  pipe  in 
his  pocket,  and  turning  his  he.id  away,  for 
fi-aid  Jack  would  see  him  breaking  his  sides 
laughing.  At  last,  when  he  got  his  face 
sobered,  he  looks  at  Jack,  and  says,  '  Surely, 
Jack,  if  you  win,  you  must  get  all  the  money 
in  the  bag ;  and,  upon  my  reputation,  you 
may  build  castles  in  the  air  with  it,  you'll  be 
so  rich." 

"  This  plucked  up  Jack's  courage  a  little, 
and  to  work  they  went ;  and  how  could  it 
end  otherwise  than  Jack  to  lose  betune  two 
such  knowing  schamers  as  they  soon  turned 
out  to  be  ?  For,  what  do  you  think  ?  but,  as 
Jack  was  beginning  the  game,  the  dog  tips 
him  a  wink — laying  his  fore-claw  along  his 
nose  as  before,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Watch 
me,  and  ymill  win' — turning  round,  at  the 
saiiH'  \'\\u\  ainl  showing  Jack  a  nate  little 
lo'>ki)i'j-L;l,'.s-:,  ihatwas  set  in  his  oxther,  in 
whieli  Jack  saw,  dark  as  it  was,  the  spots  o( 
all  the  other  fellow's  cards,  as  he  thought,  so 
that  he  was  cock-sure  of  bating  him.  Bui 
they  were  a  pair  of  downright  knaves  any 
how  ;  for  Jack,  by  playing  to  the  cards  that 
he  saw  in  the  looking-glass,  instead  of  to 
them  the  other  held  in  his  hand,  lost  the 
game  and  the  money.  In  short,  he  saw  that 
he  was  blamied  and  chated  by  them  both  ; 
and  when  the  game  was  up,  he  jjlainly  tould 
them  as  much. 

"  '  W'hat  ? — you  scoundrel ! '  says  the  black 
fellow,  starting  up  and  catching  liim  by  the 
collar ;  '  dare  you  go  for  to  impaehe  my 
honor  ? ' 

"  '  Leather  him,  if  he  says  a  word,'  says  the 
dog,  running  over  on  his  hind-legs,  and  lay- 
ing his  shut  paw  upon  Jack's  nose.  'Say 
another  words  you  rascal ! '  says  he,  '  and  I'll 
down  you  ; '  with  this,  the  ould  fellow  gives 
him  another  shake. 

"  'I  don't  blame  you  so  much,'  says  Jack 
to  him  ;  '  it  was  the  looking-glass  that  dc- 
saved  me.  That  cur's  nothing  but  a  black:- 
leg!' 

"  ''What looking-glass? — you  knave  you  !' 
says  dark-face,  giving  him  a  fresh  haul 
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" '  Why,  the  one  I  saw  under  the  dog's 
oxther,'  replied  Jack. 

"'Under  my  osther,  you  swindling  ras- 
cal ! '  reijhed  the  dog,  giving  him  a  pull  by 
the  other  side  of  the  collar  ;  '  did  ever  any 
honest  pair  of  gintlemen  hear  the  like  ? — but 
he  only  wants  to  break  through  the  agree- 
ment :  so  let  us  turn  him  at  once  into  anass,  and 
then  he'll  break  no  more  bargams,  nor  strive 
to  take  in  honest  men  and  win  theu*  money. 
Me  a  black-leg  ! '  So  the  dark  fellow  drew 
his  two  hands  over  Jack's  jaws,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling there  was  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  growing 
up  out  of  his  head.  When  Jack  found  this,  he 
knew  that  he  wasn't  in  good  hands  :  so  he 
thought  it  best  to  get  himself  as  well  out  of 
the  scrape  as  possible. 

'"Gintlemen,  be  aisy,'  says  he,  'and  let 
us  understand  one  another :  I'm  very  wiUing 
to  sarve  you  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  but  I've 
one  requist  to  ax,  and  it's  this  :  I've  a  helpless 
oiild  mother  at  home,  and  if  I  go  with  you 
now,  she'll  break  her  heart  with  grief  first, 
and  starve  afterwards.  Now,  if  your  honor 
will  give  me  a  year  to  work  hai-d,  and  lay  in 
provision  to  supj^ort  her  while  I'm  away,  I'll 
serve  you  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heai-t — 
for  a  bargain's  a  bargain.' 

"  With  this,  the  dog  gave  his  companion 
a  pluck  by  the  skii-t,  and,  after  some  chat  to- 
gether that  Jack  didn't  hear,  they  came  back 
and  said  that  they  would  comply  with  his 
wishes  that  far  :  '  So,  on  to-morrow  twelve- 
month, Jack,'  says  the  dark  feUow,  '  the  dog 
here  will  come  to  your  mother's,  and  if  you 
follow  him  he'll  bring  you  safe  to  my  castle.' 

"  '  Very  well,  yoiu'  honor,'  says  Jack  ;  '  biit 
as  dogs  resemble  one  another  so  much,  how 
will  I  know  him  when  he  comes  ? ' 

"  '  Why,'  answers  the  other,  '  he'll  have  a 
gi-een  ribbon  and  a  spy-glass  about  his  neck, 
and  a  pair  of  WeUington  boots  on  his  hind 
legs.' 

"' That's  enough,  sir,' says  Jack,  'I  can't 
mistake  him  ia  that  dress,  so  I'll  be  ready  ; 
but,  jintlemen,  if  it  would  be  jjlasiug  to  you 
both  I'd  every  bit  as  soon  not  go  home  with 
these,'  and  he  handled  the  brave  pair  of  ears 
he  had  got,  as  he  spoke.  '  The  truth  is,  jin- 
tlemen, I'm  deluding  enough  without  them  ; 
and  as  I'm  so  modest,  you  persave,  why  if 
you'd  take  them  away,  you'd  obhge  me  ! ' 

"  To  this  they  had  no  objection,  and  dur- 
that  year  Jack  wi-ought  night  and  day,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  lave  as  much  provision 
with  his  poor  mother  as  would  support  her 
in  his  absence  ;  and  when  the  morning  came 
that  he  was  to  bid  her  farewell,  he  went 
down  on  his  two  knees  and  got  her  blessing. 
He  then  left  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
promised  to  come  back  the  vei-y  minute  his 
iiine  would  be  up.     'Mother,'  says  he,  'be 


kind  to  your  Uttle  famUy  here,  and  feed 
them  r  .'11,  as  they  ai-e  all  you'll  have  to  keep 
you  comjjany  till  you  see  me  again.' 

"  His  mother  then  stuffed  his  jjockets  with 
bread,  till  they  stuck  out  behind  him,  and 
gave  him  a  crooked  six-pence  for  luck  ;  after 
which,  he  got  his  staff,  and  was  just  ready  to 
tramp,  when,  sure  enough,  he  sines  his  ould 
friend  the  dog,  with  the  gi-een  ribbon  about 
his  neck,  and  the  WeUington  boots  upon  his 
hind  legs.  He  didn't  go  in,  but  waited  on 
the  outside  till  Jack  came  out.  They  then 
set  off,  but  no  one  knows  how  far  they 
travelled,  till  they  reached  the  dark  gintle- 
man's  castle,  who  ajjpeared  very  glad  to  see 
Jack,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  The  next  day,  in  consequence  of  his  long 
joui'uey,  he  was  ax'd  to  do  nothing  ;  but  in 
the  coorse  of  the  evening,  the  dark  chap 
brought  him  into  a  long,  frightful  room, 
where  there  were  thi-ee  himdred  and  sixty- 
five  hooks  sticking  out  of  the  waU,  and  on 
every  hook  but  one  a  man's  head.  WTien 
Jack  saw  this  agreeable  sight,  his  dinner  be- 
gan to  quake  ■ndthin  him  ;  but  he  felt  him- 
self still  worse,  when  his  master  pointed  to 
the  empty  hook,  saying,  '  Now,  Jack,  your 
business  to-moiTow  is  to  clane  out  a  stable 
that  wasn't  claned  for  the  last  seven  j'ears, 
and  if  you  don't  have  it  finished  before  dusk 
— do  you  see  that  hook  ? ' 

"'Ye — yes,'  rejohed  Jack,  hardly  able  to 
spake. 

"  'Well,  if  you  don't  have  it  finished  be- 
fore dusk,  your  head  will  be  hanging  on  that 
hook  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets.' 

"'VeiT  well,  your  honor,'  replied  Jack; 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  said,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  said  'very  well'  to  such  a  bloody- 
minded  intention,  any  how — '  Verj*  well,' 
says  he,  '  I'U  do  my  best,  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  best  can  do  no  more.' 

"  Wliilst  this  discoorse  was  passing  betune 
them.  Jack  hajjpened  to  look  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  there-  he  saw  one  of 
the  beautifullest  faces  that  ever  was  seen  on 
a  woman,  looking  at  him  thi-oagh  a  little  pan- 
el that  was  iu  the  wall.  She  had  a  white, 
suowj-  forehead — such  eyes,  and  cheeks,  and 
teeth,  that  there's  no  coming  up  to  them  ; 
and  the  clusters  of  dark  hair  that  hung  about 
her  beautiful  temples ! — hy  the  laws,  I'm 
afeard  of  falling  in  love  with  her  myself,  so 
I'll  say  no  more  about  her,  only  that  she 
would  chaiin  the  heart  of  a  wheel-barrow. 
At  any  rate,  in  spite  of  all  the  ould  feUow 
could  say — heads  aaid  hooks,  and  all,  Jack 
couldn't  help  throwing  an  eye,  now  and 
then,  to  the  panel ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  if 
he  had  been  born  to  riches  and  honor,  it 
would  be  hard  to  fellow  him,  for  a  good  face 
and  a  good  figui-e. 
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"  '  Now,  Jack,'  says  his  master,  '  go  and 
get  youi-  supper,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to 
perform  your  task — if  not,  off  goes  your 
head.' 

" '  Veiy  well,  your  honor,'  says  Jack, 
again  scratching  it  ia  the  hoith  of  perplexity, 
'I  must  only  do  what  I  can.' 

"  The  next  morning  Jack  was  up  with  the 
sun.  if  not  before  him,  and  hard  at  his  task  ; 
but  before  breakfast  time  he  lost  all,  heart, 
and  little  wonder  he  should,  i^oor  feUow, 
bekase  for  every  one  shovelful  he'd  thi'ow 
out,  there  woidd  come  thi'ee  more  iu  :  so  that 
instead  of  making  his  task  less,  according  as 
he  got  on,  it  became  greater.  He  was  now 
in  the  greatest  dilemmy,  and  didn't  know 
how  to  manage,  so  he  was  driven  at  last  to 
such  an  amplush,  that  he  had  no  other  shift 
for  employment,  only  to  sing  Paddeen  O'Raf- 
ferty  out  of  mei-e  vexation,  and  dance  the 
horuijiije  trebling  stejj  to  it,  cracking  his  fin- 
gers, half  mad,  through  the  stable.  Just  in 
•the  middle  of  this  tantiiim,  who  comes  to  the 
door  to  call  him  to  his  breakfast,  but  the 
beautifid  crathur  he  saw  the  evening  be- 
fore peeping  at  him  through  the  panel. 
At  this  minute.  Jack  had  so  hated  himself  by 
the  dancing,  that  his  handsome  face  was  in  a 
fine  glow,  entirely. 

'"I  think,'  said  she  to  Jack,  with  one  of 
her  owu  sweet  smiles,  '  that  this  is  an  odd 
way  of  performing  your  task.' 

"  '  Och,  thin,  'tis  you  that  may  say  that,' 
replies  Jack  ;  '  but  it's  myself  that's  willing 
to  have  my  head  hung  \\\>  any  day,  just  for 
one  sight  of  you,  you  darling.' 

"  '  Where  did  you  come  from  ? '  asked  the 
lady,  with  another  smile  that  bate  the  fii-st 
all  to  nothing. 

"'Where  did  I  come  from,  is  it?'  an- 
swered Jack  ;  '  why,  death-ahve !  did  you 
never  hear  of  ould  Ireland,  my  jewel ! — 
hem — I  mane,  plase  your  ladyshiji's  honor.' 

"  '  No,'  she  answered  ;  '  where  is  that  coun- 
try ? ' 

"  '  Och,  by  the  honor  of  an  Ii-ishman,'  says 
Jack,  '  that  takes  the  shine  ! — not  heard  of 
Erin — the  Imerald  Isle — the  Jim  of  the 
ocean,  where  all  the  men  are  brave  and 
honorable,  and  aU  the-women — hem — ^I  mane 
the  ladies — chaste  and  beautiful?  ' 

"'No,'  said  she;  'not  a  word:  but  if  I 
stay  longer  I  may  get  you  blame — come  in  to 
your  breakfast,  and  I'm  sorry  to  fijid  that 
you  have  done  so  httle  at  your  task.  Yoiu* 
master's  a  man  that  always  acts  up  to  what 
he  thi-eatens  :  and,  if  you  have  not  this  stable 
cleared  out  before  dusk,  your  head  \\tI1  be 
taken  of  yoiu-  shoulders  this  night.' 

"'Wliy,  thin,'  says  Jack,  'my  beautiful 
darl — plase  your  honor's  ladyship — if  he 
bangs  it  up,  will  you  do  me  the  favor,  aciish- 


la  machree,  to  tm-n  my  head  toardnt  that  same 
panel  where  I  saw  a  sartin  fau*  face  that  1 
won't  mintion  :  and  if  you  do,  let  nie  alone 
for  watching  a  sai-tin  purty  face  I'm  acquaint- 
ed with.' 

"  '  What  means  cushh,  machree? '  jnquii-ed 
the  lady,  as  she  tui-ned  to  go  away. 

"  'It  manes  that  you're  the  pulse  of  my 
heart,  avom-neen,  plase  yoiu-  ladyship's  Rev- 
erence,' sa^-s  Jack. 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  lovely  crathur, '  any  time 
you  speak  to  me  in  futiu-e,  I  would  rather 
you  would  omit  terms  of  honor,  and  just  call 
me  after  the  manner  of  yoiu-  own  country  ; 
instead,  for  instance,  of  caUing  me  your  la- 
dyship, I  would  be  better  pleased  if  you  call- 
ed me  cushla — something — '  '  Cughia  ma- 
chree, ma  vournee.n — the  pulse  of  my  heart — 
my  darling,'  said  Jack,  consthering  it  (the 
thief)  for  her,  for  fi-aid  she  wouldn't  know  it 
well  enough. 

"  '  Tes,'  she  replied,  '  cushla  machree  ;  well, 
as  I  can  i^ronounce  it,  acushla  viachree,  will 
you  come  in  to  your  breakfast  ? '  said  the 
darhng,  giving  Jack  a  smile  that  would  be 
enough,  any  day,  to  do  up  the  heart  of  an 
Ii'ishman.  Jack,  accordingly,  went  after  her, 
thinking  of  nothing  except  herself  ;  but  on 
going  in  he  could  see  no  sign  of  her,  so  he 
sat  down  to  his  breakfast,  though  a  single 
ounce,  bai'ring  a  couple  of  pounds  of  beef, 
the  i^oor  feUow  couldn't  ate,  at  that  bout,  for 
thinking  of  her. 

"  Weil,  he  went  again  to  his  work,  and 
thought  he'd  have  better  luck  ;  but  it  was 
stiU  the  ovdd  game — three  shovelfuls  would 
come  in  for  ev'ry  oue  he'd  throw  out  ;  and 
now  he  began,  in  earnest,  to  feel  something 
about  his  heart  that  he  ditlu't  hke,  bekase  he 
coukln't,  for  the  life  of  him,  help  thinking 
of  the  three  hunch-ed  and  sixty-four  heads 
and  the  empty  hook.  At  last  he  gave  up  the 
work  entii-ely,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to 
mah- himxelf  scaive  from  about  the  old  fel- 
low's castle,  altogether  ;  and  v\ithout  more 
to  do,  he  set  off,  never  saying  as  much  as 
'  good-bye '  to  his  master  :  but  he  hadn't  got 
as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  yai-d,  when  his 
ould  fit'iend,  the  dog,  stej)s  out  of  a  kennel, 
and  meets  him  fuU  but  in  the  teeth. 

"  '  So,  Jack,'  says  he,  '  you're  going  to  give 
us  leg  bad,  I  see  ;  but  walk  back  with  youi-- 
self,  you  spali^een,  this  minute,  and  join  your 
work,  or  if  you  don't,'  says  he,  '  it'll  be  worse 
for  youi-  health.  I'm  not  so  much  your  ene- 
my now  as  I  was,  bekase  you  have  a  friend 
in'coort  that  you  know  nothing  about ;  so 
just  do  whatever  you  are  bid,  and  keep  never 
minding.' 

"  Jack  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart,  as 
you  may  be  sure,  knowing  that,  whenever 
the  black  cur  began  to  blarney  him,  there 
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was  no  good  to  come  in  his  way.  He  accor- 
dingly went  into  tlie  stable,  but  consuming 
to  the  hand's  turn  he  did,  knowing  it  would 
be  only  useless ;  for,  instead  of  clearing  it 
out,  he'd  be  only  filling  it. 

"It  was  near  dinner-time,  and  Jack  was 
verj'  sad  and  sorrowful,  as  how  could  he  be 
otherwise,  poor  fellow,  with  such  a  bloody- 
niiuded  ould  chap  to  diile  with?  when  up 
conies  the  dai-hng  of  the  world  again,  to  call 
him  to  his  dinner. 

"  '  Well,  Jack,'  says  she,  with  her  white 
ai-ms  so  beautiful,  and  her  dark  clusters 
tossed  about  by  the  motion  of  her  walk — 
'  how  are  you  coming  on  at  your  task  ? ' 
'  How  am  I  coming  on,  is  it  ?  Och,  thm,' 
says  Jack,  giving  a  good-humored  smile 
tlu-ough  tiie  frown  that  was  on  his  fsice, 
'  plase  your  lady — a  cushla  ma/jhree — it's  all 
over  with  me  ;  for  I've  still  the  same  story  to 
tell,  and  off  goes  my  head,  as  svu'e  as  it's  on 
my  slioulilers,  this  blessed  night.' 

"  '  That  would  be  a  pity,  Jack,'  says  she, 
'  for  there  are  worse  heads  on  worse  shoul- 
ders ;  but  will  you  give  riw  the  shovel  ? ' 
'  Will  I  give  you  the  shovel,  is  it  ? — Och  thin, 
wouldn't  I  be  a  right  big  baste  to  do  the  likes 
of  that,  any  how  ?  '  says  Jack  ;  '  what !  avour- 
neen  dheelUh  !  to  stand  up  with  myself,  and 
let  this  hard  shovel  into  them  beautiful,  soft, 
white  hands  of  your  own  !  Faix,  my  jewel, 
if  you  knew  but  all,  my  mother's  son's  not 
the  man  to  do  such  a  disgraceful  turn,  as  to 
let  a  lady  like  you  take  the  shovel  out  of  his 
hand,  and  he  standing  with  his  mouth  under 
his  nose,  looking  at  you — not  myself  avour- 
necn  !  we  have  no  such  uugenteel  manners 
as  that  in  our  countiy.'  '  Take  my  advice. 
Jack,'  says  she,  pleased  in  her  heart  at  what 
Jack  said,  for  all  she  didn't  piu-tend  it — '  give 
me  the  shovel,  and  dei^end  ujjon  it,  I'll  do 
more  in  a  short  time  to  clear  the  stable  than 
you  would  for  years.'  '  AMiy,  thin,  avoitr- 
neen,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  refuse  you  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  may  I  never  see  yesterday,  if  a 
taste  of  it  will  go  into  your  purty,  white  fin- 
gers,' says  the  thief,  praising  her  to  her  face 
all  the  time — '  my  head  may  go  off,  an}'  day, 
and  welcome,  but  death  before  dishonor. 
Say  no  more,  darling ;  but  tell  your  father 
m  be  to  mj'  dinner  immediately.' 

"Notwithstanding  aU  this,  by  jingo,  the 
lady  would  not  be  put  off ;  like  a  ra-al  wo- 
man, she'd  have  her  own  way  ;  so  on  telling 
Jack  that  she  didn't  intend  to  work  with  the 
shovel,  at  all,  at  all,  but  o\Ay  to  take  it  for  a 
minufe  in  her  hand,  at  long  Li-st  he  gave  it 
to  her  ;  she  tlicn  stiiick  it  three  times  on  the 
threshel  of  the  dooi-,  and,  giving  it  back  into 
his  hand,  tould  him  to  tiy  what  he  could  do. 
Well,  sure  enough,  now  there  was  a  change  ; 
for,  instead  of  three  shovelfuls  coming  in, 


'  as  before,  when  he  threw  one  out,  there  went 
nine  more  along  with  it.  Jack,  in  coorse, 
couldn't  do  less  than  thank  the  lovely  cra- 

1  thur  for  her  assistance  ;  but  when  he  raised 

!  his  liead  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  gone.  I 
needn't  say,  howsomever,  that  he  went  iu  to 
his  dinner  with  a  light  heart  and  a  murdher- 

I  ing  apjietite  ;  and  when  the  oxild  fellow  axed 
him  how  he  was  coming  on.  Jack  tould  him 
he  was  doing  gloriously.     '  llemenxber  the 

I  empty  hook.  Jack,'  said  he.     '  Never  fear, 

:  your  honor,'  answered  Jack,  '  if  I  don't  finish 
my  task,  you  may  bob  my  head  oflf  any  time.' 

1  "Jack  now  went  out,  and  was  a  short  time 
getting  through  his  job,  for  Ijefore  the  sun  set 
it  was  finished,  and  he  came  into  the  kitchen, 
ate  his  suj^iier,  and,  sitting  down  before  the 

I  fire,  sung  '  Love  among  the  Hoses,'  and  the 
'  Black  Joke,'  to  vex  the  ould  fellow. 

"  This  was  one  task  over,  and  his  head  was 
safe  for  that  bout ;  but  that  night,  before  he 
went  to  bed,  his  master  culled  him  upstaii-s, 

!  brought  him  into  the  bloody  room,  and  gave, 
him  liis  orders  for  the  next  day.  '  Jack,' 
says  he,  '  I  have  a  wild  filly  that  has  never 
been  caught,  and  you  must  go  to  my  de- 
mesne to-moiTow,  and  catch  her,  or  if  you 
don't— look  there,'  says  the  big  blackguju-d, 

I  '  on  that  hook  it  hangs,  before  to-morrow,  if 
you  havn't  her  at  sunset  in  the  stable  that  you 

j  claned  yesterday.'  '  '\''ery  well,  your  honor,' 
said  Jack,  cai-elessly,  '  I'll   do  eveiy  thing  in 

'  my  j)ower,  and  if  I  fail,  I  can't  help  it.' 

"  The  next  morning.  Jack  was  out  with  a 
bridle  in  his  hand,  going  to  catch  the  filly. 
As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  domain,  sure 
enough,  there  she  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
gi'een  field,  gi-iizing  quite  at  her  ase.  ^Mien 
Jack  saw  this  he  went  over  towiOi'ds  her, 
houlding  out  his  hat  as  if  it  wa.s  fuU  of  oats  ; 
but  he  kept  the  hand  that  had  the  bridle  in 
it  behind  his  back,  for  fraid  she'd  see  it  and 
make  otY.  Well,  my  de;u-,  on  he  went  till  he 
was  almost  within  grip  of  her,  cock  sure  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  slip  the  bri- 
dle over  her  neck  and  secm-e  her  ;  but  he 
made  a  bit  of  a  mistake  in  his  reckoning,  for 
though  she  smelt  and  snoaked  about  him, 
just  as  if  she  didn't  cfu-e  a  feed  of  oats  wheth- 
er he  caught  her  or  not,  yet  when  he  boulted 
over  to  hoidd  her  fast,  she  was  off  like  a  shot 
with  her  tail  cocked,  to  the  far  end  of  the 
demesne,  and  Jack  had  to  set  off  hot  foot  af- 
ter here.  All,  however,  was  to  no  purpose  ; 
he  couldn't  come  next  or  ni>ar  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  there  she  kept  eooi-sing 
him  about  from  one  field  to  another,  till  he 
hiuln't  a  blast  of  breath  in  his  body. 

"  In  this  state  was  Jiick  wlien  the  l>eautiful 
cj-iithur  came  out  to  call  him  home  to  his 
breakfast,  walking  with  the  pretty  small  feet 
and  Ught  steps  of  her  own  ujaou  the  green 
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fields,  so  liright  and  beautiful,  scarcely  bend- 
ing the  flowers  and  the  grass  as  she  went 
along,  the  darling. 

"'Jack,'  says  she,  'I  fear  you  Lave  as 
difficult  a  task  to-day  as  you  had  yesterday. 

"  '  Why,  and  it's  you  that  may  say  that 
with  your  own  j)urty  mouth,'  says  Jack,  says 
he  ;  for  out  of  breath  and  all  as  he  was,  he 
couldn't  help  gi^■ing  her  a  bit  of  blarney,  the 
rogue. 

"  'Well,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  take  my  ad\ice, 
and  don't  tire  yourself  any  longer  by  at- 
tempting to  catch  lier  ;  ti-uth's  best — I  tell 
you,  you  could  never  do  it ;  come  home  to 
your  breakfast,  and  when  you  return  again, 
just  amuse  yourself  as  well  as  you  can  until 
dinner-time.' 

"  '  Och,  och  ! '  says  Jack,  striving  to  look, 
the  sly  thief,  as  if  she  had  promised  to  help 
him — '  I  only  wish  I  was  a  king,  and,  by  the 
powers,  I  know  who  would  be  my  queen, 
any  how ;  for  it's  your  own  sweet  lady — 
sacourneen  dhedwh — I  say,  amn't  I  bound  to 
you  for  a  year  and  a  day  longer,  for  promis- 
ing to  give  me  a  lift,  as  weU  as  for  what  you 
done  yesterday  ? ' 

" '  'Take  cai-e.  Jack,'  says  she,  smiling, 
however,  at  his  ingenuity  in  striving  to  trap 
her  into  a  promise,  '  I  don't  think  I  made 
any  promise  of  assistance.' 

'• '  You  didn't,'  says  Jack,  wiping  his  face 
with  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  'cause  why  ? — you 
see  pocket-handkerchiefs  weren't  invented  in 
them  times  :  '  why,  tliin,  may  I  never  live  to 
see  yesterday,  if  there's  not  as  much  rale 
beauty  in  that  smile  that's  diverting  itself 
about  them  sweet-breathing  lijjs  of  yours, 
and  in  them  two  eyes  of  light  that's  breaking 
both  their  hearts  laughing  at  me,  this  minute, 
as  would  encourage  anj-  j)oor  fellow  to  ex- 
pect a  good  turn  from  you — that  is,  whin 
you  could  do  it,  without  hurting  or  harming 
yourself ;  for  it's  he  would  be  the  right  ras- 
cal that  could  take  it,  if  it  would  injure  a 
silken  hail-  of  your  head.' 

"'Well,'  said  the  lady,  with  a  mighty 
roguish  smile,  '  I  shall  call  you  home  to  your 
dinner,  at  all  events.' 

"  When  Jack  went  back  from  his  break- 
fast, he  didn't  slave  liimself  after  the  fiUy 
any  more,  but  walked  about  to  view  the 
demesne,  and  the  avenues,  and  the  green 
walks,  and  nice  temples,  and  fish-ponds,  and 
rookeries,  and  everything,  in  short,  that  was 
worth  seeing.  Towards  dinner-time  how- 
ever, he  began  to  have  an  eye  to  the  way  the 
sweet  crathur  was  to  come,  and  sure  enough 
it's  slie  that  wasn't  one  minute  late. 

"  '  Well,  Jack,'  says  she,   '  I'll  keep  you  no 

longer  in   doubt :'    for    the   tender-liearted 

3rathur  saw  that  Jack,  although  he  didn't 

\ns!i  to  let  an  to  her,  was  fretting  every  now 
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and  then  about  the  odd  hook  and  the  bloody 
room — '  So,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  although  I 
didn't  25romise,  yet  I'll  perform  ; '  and  with 
that  she  puUed  a  small  ivory  whistle  out  of 
her  pocket,  and  gave  three  blasts  on  it  that 
brought  the  wild  fiUy  up  to  her  very  hand, 
as  quick  as  the  wind.  She  then  took  the 
bridle,  and  threw  it  over  the  haste's  neck, 
giving  her  up,  at  the  same  time,  to  Jack. 
'You  needn't  fear  now.  Jack,'  says  she, 
'  you'U  find  her  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  as 
tame  as  you  wsii ;  as  proof  of  it,  just  walk 
before  her,  and  you  will  see  she  wlLI  foUow 
you  to  any  part  of  the  field.' 

"Jack,  you  maybe  sui-e,  paid  her  as  many 
and  as  sweet  compliments  as  he  could,  and 
never  heed  one  from  his  country  for  being 
able  to  say  something  toothsome  to  the 
ladies.  At  any  rate,  if  he  laid  it  on  thick 
the  day  before,  he  gave  two  or  three  addi- 
tional coats  this  time,  and  the  innocent  soul 
went  away  smiling,  as  usual. 

"'Wlien  Jack  brought  the  filly  home,  the 
dark  fellow,  his  master,  if  dark  before,  was  a 
perfect  tuuder-cloud  this  night :  bedad,  he 
was  nothing  less  than  near  bursting  with 
vexation,  bekaise  the  thieving  ould  sinner 
intended  to  have  Jack's  head  upon  the  hook, 
but  he  fell  short  in  his  reckoning  now  a.s 
well  as  before.  Jack  sung  '  Love  among  the 
Eoses,'  and  the  'Black  Joke,'  to  help  him 
into  better  timper. 

"  '  Jack,'  says  he,  striving  to  make  himself 
speak  pleasant  to  him,  '  you've  got  two  diffi- 
cult tasks  over  you  ;  but  you  know  the  thu-d 
time's  the  charm — take  care  of  the  next' 

"  '  No  matter  about  that,'  says  Jack,  speak- 
ing up  to  him  stiff  and  stout,  bekase,  as  tho 
dog  tould  him,  he  knew  he  had  a  fit-iend 
in  coort— '  let's  hear  what  it  is,  any  how.' 

" '  To-morrow,  then,'  says  the  other,  'you're 
to  rob  a  crane's  nest,  on  the  top  of  a  beech- 
tree  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  a  httle 
island  in  the  lake  that  you  saw  yesterday  in 
my  demesne  ;  you're  to  have  neither  boat, 
nor  oar,  nor  any  kind  of  conveyance,  but  just 
as  you  stand  ;  and  if  you  fad  to  bring  me  tho 
eggs,  or  if  you  break  one  of  them, — look 
here ! '  says  he,  again  pointing  to  the  odd 
hook,  for  "aU  this  discoorse  took  place  in  the 
bloody  room. 

"'Good  again,'  says  Jack;  'if  I  fail  I 
know  my  doom.' 

"  '  No,  you  don't,  you  spaljieen,'  says  the 
other,  getting  vexed  with  him  entirely,  '  for 
I'll  roast  you  till  you're  half  dead,  and  ato 
my  dinner  off  you  after  ;  and,  what  is  more 
tlian  that,  you  blackguard,  you  must  sing 
the  '  Black  Joke  '  all  the  time  for  my  amuse- 
ment.' 

"  'Divl  fly  away  with  you,'  thought  Jack, 
'  but  you're  fond  of  music,  you  vagabone.' 
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"The  next  morning  Jack  was  going  round 
and  round  the  lake,  trying  about  the  edge  of 
it,  if  he  could  find  any  place  shallow  enough 
to  wade  in  ;  but  he  might  as  well  go  to  wade 
the  say,  and  what  was  worst  of  all,  if  he 
attempted  to  swim,  it  would  be  like  a  tailor's 
goose,  straight  to  the  bottom  ;  so  he  kept 
himself  safe  on  dry  land,  still  expecting  a 
visit  from  the  'lovely  crathur,'  but,  bedad, 
his  good  luck  failed  him  for  wanst,  for  in- 
stead of  seeing  her  coming  over  to  him,  30 
mild  and  sweet,  who  does  he  obsar\'e  steer- 
ing at  a  dog's  trot,  but  his  ould  friend  the 
smoking  cm-.  '  Confusion  to  that  cur,'  says 
Jack  to  himself,  'I  know  now  there's  some 
bad  fortune  before  me,  or  he  wouldn't  be 
coming  acrass  me.' 

" '  Come  home  to  your  breakfast,  Jack, 
says  the  dog,  walking  up  to  him,  '  it's  break- 
fast time.' 

"  '  Ay,'  says  Jack,  scratching  his  head, 
'  it's  no  matter  whether  I  do  or  not,  for  I 
bleeve  my  head's  hardly  worth  a  flat-dutch 
cabbage  at  the  present  speaking.' 

"  '  Why,  man,  it  was  never  worth  so  much,' 
says  the  baste,  laulHng  out  his  pipe  and  put- 
ting it  in  his  mouth,  when  it  lit  at  once. 

"  '  Take  ciu-e  of  yourself,'  says  Jack,  quite 
desperate, —  for  he  thought  he  was  near  the 
end  of  his  tether, — 'take  care  of  yourself, 
you  dirty  cur,  or  maybe  I  might  take  a  gin- 
tleman's  toe  from  your  tail.' 

"  '  You  had  better  keep  a  straight  tongue 
in  your  head,'  says  four-legs,  '  while  it's  on 
your  shoulders,  or  111  break  every  bone  in 
your  skin — Jack,  you're  a  fool,'  says  he, 
checking  himself,  and  speaking  kindly  to 
him — '  you're  a  fool ;  didn't  I  tell  you  the 
other  day  to  do  what  you  were  bid,  and  keep 
never  minding  ? ' 

"  '  Well,'  thought  Jack  to  himself,  '  there's 
no  use  in  making  him  any  more  my  enemy 
than  he  is — pai-ticularly  as  I'm  in  such  a 
hobble.' 

"  '  You  lie,'  says  the  dog,  as  if  Jack  had 
spoken  out  to  him,  wherein  he  only  thought 
the  words  to  himself,  'you  lie,'  says  he, 
'  I'm  not,  nor  never  was,  your  enemj',  if  you 
knew  but  aU.' 

"  '  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,'  answers 
Jack,  '  for  being  so  smart  with  your  honor, 
but,  bedad,  if  you  were  in  my  case, — if  you 
expected  your  master  to  roast  you  alive, — 
eat  his  dinner  of  your  body, — make  you 
sing  the  'Black  Joke,'  by  way  of  music  for 
him  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  know  that  youi-  head 
was  to  be  stuck  upon  a  hook  after — maybe 
you  would  be  a  little  short  in  your  temper, 
as  well  as  your  neighbors.' 

"  '  Take  heart,  Jack,'  says  the  other,  lay- 
ing his  fore  claw  as  knowingly  as  ever  along 
his  nose,  and  winking  slyly  at  Jack,  'didn't 


I  tell  you  that  you  had  a  fi-iend  in  coort  ?— 
the  day's  not  past  yet,  so  cheer  up,  who 
knows  but  there  is  luck  befoi'e  you  stiU  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  thin,'  says  Jack,  getting  a  little 
cheerful,  and  wishing  to  crack  a  joke  with 
him,  '  but  your  honor's  very  fond  of  the 
pipe  ! '  '  Oh  !  don't  you  know.  Jack,'  Rays 
he,  '  that  that's  the  fashion  at  present  among 
my  tribe  ;  sure  all  my  brother  puppies  smoke 
now,  and  a  man  miglit  as  weU  Ije  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  the  fashion,  you  know.' 

"Wlien  they  drew  neai-  home,  they  got 
quite  thick  entirely ;  '  Now,'  says  Jack,  in  a 
good-humored  way,  'if  you  can  give  me  a 
lift  in  robbing  this  crane's  nest,  do  ;  at  any 
rate,  I'm  sure  your  honor  won't  be  my 
enemy.  I  know  j'ou  have  too  much  good 
nature  in  your  face  to  be  one  that  wouldn't 
help  a  lame  dog  over  a  style — that  is,'  says 
he,  taking  himself  up  for  fear  of  offending 
the  other, — 'I'm  sure  you'd  be  always  in- 
chned  to  help  the  weak  side.' 

"'Thank  you  for  the  compliment,'  says 
the  dog  ;  '  but  didn't  I  teU  you  that  you  have 
a  fi-iend  in  coort  ? ' 

"When  Jack  went  back  to  the  lake,  he 
could  only  sit  and  look  sorrowfully  at  the 
tree,  or  walk  about  the  edge  of  it,  without 
being  able  to  do  anything  else.  He  spent 
the  whole  day  this  way,  tiU  dinner-time, 
when  what  would  you  have  of  it,  but  he 
sees  the  darlin'  coining  out  to  him,  as  fair 
and  as  blooming  as  an  angel.  His  heart, 
you  may  be  sure,  got  up  to  his  mouth,  for 
he  knew  she  would  be  apt  to  take  him  out  of 
his  difficulties.     "\ATien  she  came  up — 

"  '  Now,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  there  is  not  a 
minute  to  be  lost,  for  I'm  watch'd  ;  and  if  it's 
discovered  that  I  gave  you  any  assistance, 
we  wiU  both  be  destroyed.' 

"  '  Oh,  murder  sheery  ! '  *  says  Jack,  '  fly 
back,  avourneen  machree — for  rather  than 
anything  should  hapjjen  you,  I'd  lose  fifty 
lives.' 

"  'No,'  says  she,  'I  think  I'll  be  able  to 
get  you  over  this,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  so  have 
a  good  heart,  and  be  faithful.'  'That's  it,' 
replied  Jack,  'that's  it,  aeushla — my  own 
correclhur  to  a  shaving ;  I've  a  heart  worth 
its  weight  in  bank  notes,  and  a  more  faith- 
ful boy  isn't  alive  this  day  nor  I'm  to  yez  all, 
ye  darlings  of  the  world.' 

"  She  then  pulled  a  small  white  wand  out 
of  her  pocket,  struck  the  lake,  and  there  was 
the  prettiest  green  ridge  across  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  tree  that  ever  eye  beheld.  '  Now,' 
says  she,  turning  her  back  to  Jack,  and  stoop- 
ing down  to  do  something  that  he  couldn't 
see,  'Take  these,'  giving  him  her  ten  toes, 
'  put  them  against  the  tree,  and  you  will  have 
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steps  to  carry  you  to  the  top,  but  be  siire, 
for  your  life  and  mine,  not  to  forget  anj'  of 
them.  If  you  do,  my  life  will  be  taken  to- 
morrow morning,  for  your  master  puts  on 
my  slippers  with  his  .own  hands.' 

"Jack  was  now  going  to  swear  that  he 
■would  give  up  the  whole  thing  and  siuTen- 
der  his  head  at  once  ;  but  when  he  looked  at 
her  feet,  and  saw  no  appearance  of  blood,  he 
■went  over  without  more  to  do,  and  robbed 
the  nest,  taking  down  the  eggs  one  by  one, 
that  he  mightn't  brake  them.  There  was  no 
end  to  his  joy,  as  he  secured  the  last  egg  ;  he 
instantly  took  do^Ti  the  toes,  one  after 
another,  save  and  except  the  little  one  of  the 
left  foot,  which  in  his  joy  and  hurry  he  for- 
got entirely.  He  then  returned  by  the  green 
rtdge  lo  the  shore,  and  accordingly  as  he  luent 
along,  it  melted  aivag  into  ivater  behind  him. 

"  'Jack,'  says  the  chai-mer,  '  I  hope  you 
forgot  none  of  my  toes.' 

"  '  Is  it  me  ?  '  says  Jack,  quite  sure  that  he 
had  them  all — '  aiTah,  catch  any  one  fi-om 
my  country  making  a  blunder  of  that  kind.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  she,  '  let  us  see  ; '  so,  taking 
the  toes,  she  placed  them  on  again,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  been  off.  But,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  on  coming  to  the  last  of  the  left  foot, 
it  wasn't  forthcoming.  '  Oh  !  Jack,  Jack,' 
says  she,  '  you  have  destroyed  me  ;  to-mor- 
row morning  youi'  master  will  notice  the 
want  of  this  toe,  and  that  instant  I'll  be  put 
to  death.' 

"  'Lave  that  to  me,'  says  Jack;  'by  the 
powers,  you  won't  lose  a  drop  of  your  dai-ling 
blood  for  it.  Have  you  got  a  pen-knife  about 
you?  and  I'll  soon  show  you  how  you  won't.' 

'•  '  Wlyt  do  you  want  with  the  knife  ?  ' 
she  inquired. 

"  '  ^Vllat  do  I  want  with  it  ? — "Wliy  to  give 
you  the  best  toe  on  both  my  feet,  for  the  one 
I  lost  on  you  :  do  you  think  I'd  suffer  you  to 
Want  a  toe,  and  1  having  ten  thumping  ones 
at  yom-  sai-vice  ? — I'm  not  the  man,  you 
beauty  you,  for  such  a  shabby  tiick  as  that 
comes  to.' 

"  '  But  you  forget,'  says  the  lady,  who  was 
a  little  cooler  than  Jack,  '  that  none  of  yours 
would  fit  me.' 

"  '  And  must  you  die  to-morrow,  ojcmhlaf ' 
asked  Jack,  in  desperation.   • 

"  '  As  sure  as  the  sun  rises,'  answered  the 
lady  ;  '  for  your  master  would  know  at  once 
that  it  was  by  my  toes  the  nest  was  robbed.' 

"  'Bj'  the  powers,'  obsei'ved  Jack,  'he's 
one  of  the  greatest  ould  vag— I  mane,  isn't 
he  a  terrible  man,  out  and  out,  for  a  father  ?  ' 

"  ■  Father  ! '  says  the  darling, — '  he's  not 
my  fither.  Jack,  he  only  wishes  to  many 
me,  and  if  I'm  not  able  to  outdo  him  before 
three  days  more,  it's  decreed  that  he  must 
have  me.' 


"  When  Jack  heard  this,  siu-ely  the  Irish- 
man must  come  out ;  there  he  stood,  and  be- 
gan to  wipe  his  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  making  out  as  if  he  was  crying,  the 
thief  of  the  world.  '  W^hat's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  '  she  asked. 

"  '  Ah  ! '  says  Jack,  'you  darling,  I  couldn't 
find  it  in  my  heiu-t  to  desafe  you  ;  for  I  have 
no  way  at  home  to  keep  a  lady  like  you,  in 
projier  style,  at  all  at  all ;  I  would  only  bring 
you  into  poverty,  and  since  you  wish  to  know 
what  ails  me,  I'm  vexed  that  I'm  not  rich  for 
your  sake  ;  and  next,  that  that  thie-iing  ould 
villain's  to  have  you  ;  and,  by  the  powers, 
I'm  crying  for  both  these  misfortunes  tO' 
gether.' 

"  The  lady  could  not  help  being  touched 
and  plaised  with  Jack's  tinderness  and  gine- 
rosity  ;  so,  says  she,  '  Don't  be  cast  do^vn. 
Jack,  come  or  go  what  will,  I  won't  many 
him — I'd  die  first  Do  you  go  home  as 
usual ;  but  take  care  and  don't  sleep  at  all 
this  night.  Saddle  the  wild  filly — meet  me 
under  the  whitethorn  bush  at  the  end  of  the 
lawn,  and  we'U  both  leave  him  for  ever.  If 
you're  -nillin'  to  marry  me,  don't  let  jsoverty 
distress  you,  for  I  have  more  money  than 
we'U  know  what  to  do  with.' 

"  Jack's  voice  now  began  to  tremble  in 
airnest,  with  do^^•nl•ight  love  and  tinderness, 
as  good  right  it  had  ;  so  he  jiromised  to  do 
everj-thiug  just  as  she  bid  him,  and  then 
went  home  with  a  dacint  api^etite  enough  to 
his  supper. 

"  You  may  be  sure  the  ould  fellow  looked 
darker  and  grimmer  than  ever  at  Jack  :  but 
what  could  he  do  ?  Jack  had  done  his  duty? 
so  he  sat  before  the  fire,  and  sung  '  Love 
among  the  Roses,'  and  the  '  Black  Joke,' 
with  a  stouter  and  a  lighter  heart  than  ever, 
while  the  black  chap  could  have  seen  him 
skivered. 

"When  midnight  came.  Jack,  who  kept  a 
hawk's  eye  to  the  night,  was  at  the  hawthorn 
with  the  wild  filly,  saddled  and  all — more 
betoken,  she  wasn't  a  bit  wild  then,  but  as 
tame  as  a  dog.  Oft"  they  set,  like  Erin-go- 
bi-agh.  Jack  and  the  lady,  and  never  pulled 
bridle  till  it  was  one  o'clock  next  day, 
when  they  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  had  some 
refi-eshmeut.  They  then  took  to  the  road 
again,  full  speed  ;  however,  they  hadn't  gone 
far,  when  they  heard  a  gi-eat  noise  behind 
them,  and  the  tramp  of  horses  galloping  like 
mad.  'Jack,'  says  the  darling,  on  hearing 
the  hubbub,  '  look  behind  you,  and  see  what's 
this.' 

"  '  Och  !  by  the  elevens,'  says  Jack,  '  we're 
done  at  last ;  it's  the  dark  fellow,  and  half 
the  country  after  us.'  'Put  your  hand,'  says 
she,  '  in  the  filly's  right  ear,  and  tell  mt 
what  you  find  in  it'     '  Nothing  at  all,'  S-aj's 
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Jack,  "  but  a  -n-eesliy  ^^^  of  a  drj-  stick.' 
'  Throw  it  over  your  left  shoulder,'  says  she, 
'  and  see  wliat  will  happen.' 

"  Jack  did  so  at  once,  and  there  was  a  great 
grove  of  thick  trees  growing  so  close  to  one 
another,  that  a  dandy  could  scarcely  get  his 
ai-m  betvnxt  them.  'Now,' said  she,  'we  are 
safe  for  another  day.'  'Well,'  said  Jack,  as 
he  pushed  on  the  filly,  '  you're  the  jewel  of 
the  world,  sure  enough  ;  and  maybe  it's  you 
that  won't  live  happy  when  we  get  to  the  Jim 
of  the  Ocean.' 

"As  soon  as  dark-face  saw  what  happened, 
he  was  obliged  to  scour  the  country  for 
hatchets  and  hand-saws,  and  all  kinds  of 
shaip  in.strumeuts,  to  hew  himself  and  his 
men  a  passage  through  the  grove.  As  the 
saying  goes,  many  hands  make  light  work, 
and  sure  enough,  it  wasn't  long  till  they  had 
cleared  a  way  for  themselves,  thick  as  it  was, 
and  set  off  with  double  speed  after  Jack  and 
the  lady. 

"  The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  he  and 
she  were  after  taking  another  small  refresh- 
ment of  roast-beef  and  porther,  and  pushing 
on,  as  befoi'c,  when  they  heard  the  same 
tramping  behind  them,  only  it  was  ten  times 
louder. 

"  'Here  they  are  again,'  says  Jack  ;  'and 
I'm  afeard  they'U  come  up  with  us  at  last.' 

"  'If  they  do,'  says  she,  'they'll  put  us  to 
death  on  the  spot ;  but  we  must  try  some- 
how to  stop  them  another  day,  if  we  can  ; 
search  the  filly's  right  ear  again,  and  let  me 
know  what  you  find  in  it.' 

"Jack  pulled  out  a  little  three-cornered 
pebble,  telling  her  that  it  was  all  he  got ; 
'well,'  says  she,  'throw  it  over  your  left 
shoulder  like  the  stick.' 

"  No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  and  thei-e 
was  a  gi-eat  chain  of  high,  shai-p  rocks  in  the 
way  of  divel-face  and  all  his  clan.  'Now,' 
says  she,  'we  have  gained  another  day.' 
'  Tundher-and-turf  ! '  says  Jack,  '  what's  this 
for,  at  all,  at  all  ?— but  wait  till  I  get  you  in 
the  Immerald  Isle,  for  this,  and  if  you  don't 
enjoy  happy  days  any  how,  why  I'm  not  sitting 
before  you  on  this  horse,  by  the  same  token 
that  it's  not  a  horse  at  all,  but  a  filly  though  ; 
if  you  don't  get  the  hoitli  of  good  aiting  and 
drinking — lashings  of  the  best  wine  and 
whisky  that  the  land  can  afford,  my  name's 
not  Jack.  We'll  build  a  castle,  and  you'll 
have  upstairs  and  downstairs — a  coach  and 
six  to  ride  in — lots  of  sarvints  to  attend 
on  you,  and  fuU  and  plinty  of  everything  ; 
not  to  mintion — hem  ! — not  to  mintion  that 
you'll  have  a  husband  that  the  fairest  lady 
in  the  land  might  be  proud  of,'  says  he, 
stretching  liimself  tip  in  the  saddle,  and 
giving  the  filly  a  jag  of  the  spurs,  to  show 
off  a  bit ;  although  the  coa.'dng  rogue  krew 


that  the  money  which  was  to  do  all  this 
was  her  own.  At  any  rate,  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  this  day  pleasantly  enough, 
still  moving  on,  though,  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Jack,  every  now  and  then,  would  throw  an 
ej-e  behind,  as  if  to  watch  their  pursuers, 
wherein,  if  the  truth  was  known,  it  was  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  beautiful  glowing  face  and 
warm  Ups  that  were  breathing  all  kinds  oi 
fra<jmncies  about  him.  I'll  wan-ant  he  didn't 
envy  the  king  upon  his  throne,  when  he  feit 
the  honeysuckle  of  her  breath,  like  the  smell 
of  Father  Ned's  orchard  there,  of  a  May 
morning. 

"  When  FardoTOugha*  found  the  great 
chain  of  rocks  before  him,  you  may  set  it 
down  that  he  was  likely  to  blow  up  with  vex- 
ation ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  fir.st  thing  he 
blew  up  was  the  rocks — and  that  he  might 
lose  little  or  no  time  in  doing  it,  he  collected 
all  the  gunpowder  and  crowbai'S,  spades,  and 
pick-axes,  that  could  be  found  for  mUes  about 
him,  and  set  to  it,  working  as  if  it  was  with 
inch  of  candle.  For  half  a  day  there  was 
nothing  but  boring  and  splitting,  and  driving 
of  iron  wedges,  and  blowing  up  ijieces  of 
rocks  as  big  as  Uttle  houses,  until,  by  hard 
labor,  they  made  a  passage  for  themselves 
sufficient  to  carry  them  over.  They  then  set 
off  again,  full  sjjeed  ;  and  great  advantage 
they  had  over  the  poor  fiUy  that  Jack  and 
the  lady  rode  on,  for  their  horses  were  wcU 
rested,  and  hadn't  to  carry  double,  like  Jack's. 
The  next  day  they  spied  Jack  and  his  beau- 
tiful companion,  just  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  them. 

"  '  Now,'  says  dark-brow,  '  I'll  make  any 
man's  fortune  forever  that  will  U}-ing  me 
them  two,  either  living  or  dead,  but,  if  possi- 
ble, alive  :  so,  spur  on,  for  whoever  secures 
them,  man,  woman,  or  chUd,  is  a  made  man, 
but,  above  all,  make  no  noise.' 

"  It  was  now  divil  take  the  hindmost  among 
the  bloody  jiack — every  spur  was  red  with 
blood,  and  every  horse  smoking.  Jack  and 
the  lady  were  jogging  on  ac?-«.s.s-  ji  green  field, 
not  suspecting  that  the  rest  were  so  near 
them,  and  talking  over  the  pleasant  days 
they  would  kjiind  together  in  L-eland,  when 
they  hears  the  hue-and-cry  once  more  at  theii 
very  heels. 

"  '  Quick  as  lightning.  Jack,'  says  she,  '  or 
we're  lost — the  right  ear  and  the  left  shoul- 
der, like  thought — they're  not  thi-ee  lengths 
of  the  fiUy  from  us  ! '  • 

"But  Jack  knew  his  business  ;  for  just  as 
a  long,  grim-looking  villain,  with  a  great 
rusty  rapier  in  his  hand,  was  within  a  single 
leap  of  them,  and  quite  sure  of  either  killing 
or  making  prisoners  of  them  both,  Jack  flings 
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a  little  drop  of  gi-een  water  that  be  got  in 
the  filly's  ear,  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  in 
an  instant  there  was  a  deep,  dark  gulf,  filled 
with  black,  jjitchy-lookiug  water  between 
them.  The  lady  now  desired  Jack  to  pull 
u})  the  filly  a  bit,  that  they  might  see  what 
would  become  of  the  dark  feUow ;  but  just 
as  they  turned  round,  the  ould  nagur  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  iu  a  fit  of  despera- 
tion, pluugt  d  himself,  horse  and  aU,  into  the 
gulf,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  more. 
The  rest  that  were  with  him  went  home,  and 
began  to  quai-rel  about  his  wealth,  and  kept 
murdering  and  kilhng  one  another,  until  a 
single  vagabond  of  them  wasn't  left  ahve  to 
enjoy  it. 

"  When  Jack  saw  what  happened,  and  that 
the  blood-thirsty  ould  villain  got  what  he 
desarved  so  richly,  he  was  as  hapjjj'  as  a 
prince,  and  ten  times  happier  than  most  of 
them  as  the  world  goes,  and  she  was  every 
bit  as  delighted.  '  We  have  nothing  more 
to  fear,'  said  the  darling  that  put  them  all 
down  so  cleverly,  seeing  that  she  was  but  a 
woman  ;  but,  bedad,  it's  she  was  the  right 
sort  of  a  woman — 'all  our  dangers  are  now 
over,  at  least,  all  yours  are  ;  regarding  my- 
self,' says  she,  '  there's  a  trial  before  me  yet, 
and  that  trial,  Jack,  depends  upon  your 
faithfulness  and  constancy.' 

"'On  me,  is  it? — Och,  then,  murder! 
isn't  it  a  poor  case  enthely,  that  I  have  no 
way  of  showing  j-ou  that  you  may  dejjind 
your  Ufe  upon  me,  only  by  teUing  you  so  ?  ' 

"  'I  do  depend  upon  you,'  says  she — 'and 
now,  as  you  love  me,  do  not,  when  the  trial 
comes,  forget  her  that  saved  you  out  of  so 
many  troubles,  and  made  you  such  a  great 
and  wealthy  man.' 

"  The  foregoing  part  of  this  Jack  could 
well  understand,  but  the  last  pai-t  of  it,  mak- 
ing colitmon  to  the  wealth,  was  a  httle  dark, 
as  he  thought,  bekase,  he  hadn't  fingered  any 
of  it  at  the  time  :  still,  he  knew  she  was 
truth  to  the  back-bone,  and  wouldn't  desave 
him.  They  hadn't  travelled  much  farther, 
when  Jack  snaj^s  his  fingers  with  a  '  Whoo  ! 
by  the  powere,  there  it  is,  my  darling— there 
It  is,  at  long  last ! ' 

"'There   is  what,    Jack?'  said  she,  sur- 

Erised,  as  well  she  might,  at  his  mirth  and 
aj)piness — '  There  is  what  ?  '  says  she. 
' ' '  Cheer  up  ! '  says  Jack  ;  '  there  it  is,  my 
darling, — the  Shannon  ! — as  soon  as  we  get 
to  the  other  side  of  it,  we'U  be  in  ould  Ii'e- 
land  once  more.' 

"  There  was  no  end  to  Jack's  good  humor, 
when  he  crossed  the  Shannon  ;  and  she  was 
not  a  bit  displeased  to  see  him  so  happy. 
They  had  now  no  enemies  to  fear,  were  in  a 
civilized  country,  and  among  green  fields 
and   well-bred    people.     In   this   way   they 


\  travelled  at  their  ase,  till  they  came  witliin  » 
few  miles  of  the  town  of  Knockimdjwny, 
neai-  which  Jack's  mother  hved. 
j  "  '  Now,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  I  told  you  that  1 
,  would  make  you  rich.  You  know  the  rock 
beside  yom*  mother's  cabin  ;  in  the  east  end 
of  that  rock  there  is  a  loose  stone,  covered 
over  with  gray  moss,  just  two  feet  below  the 
cleft  out  of  which  the  hanging  rowan-tree 
grows — i3uU  that  stone  out,  and  j-ou  wiU  find 
more  goold  than  would  make  a  duke. 
Neither  sjjeak  to  any  person,  nor  let  any  hving 
thing  touch  your  Ups  tdl  you  come  back  to  me, 
or  y  ouU  forget  that  j'ou  ever  saw  me,  and  I'll  be 
left  poor  and  f  liendless in  a  strange  country.' 
I  "  '  Why,  thin,  manimastheehuj*  says  Jack, 
I  'but  the  best  way  to  guai'd  against  that,  is 
;  to  touch  your  own  sweet  hps  at  the  present 
time,'  says  he,  gi'viug  her  a  smack  that  you"d 
hear,  of  a  calm  evening,  acrass  a  couple  of 
fields.  Jack  set  off  to  touch  the  money,  with 
I  such  speed  that  when  he  fell  he  scarcely 
I  waited  to  rise  again  ;  he  was  soon  at  the 
rock,  any  how,  and  without  either  doubt  or 
:  dispai-agement,  there  was  a  cleft  of  ra-al 
goolden  guineas,  as  fi-esh  as  daisies.  The 
first  thing  he  did,  after  he  had  filled  his 
l^oekets  with  them,  was  to  look  if  his  mother's 
,  cabin  was  to  the  fore  ;  and  there  surely  it 
j  was,  as  snug  as  ever,  with  the  same  dacent 
column  of  smoke  rowhng  fi-om  the  chimbley. 
I  "  '  WeU,'  thought  he,  '  I'U  just  stale  over 
to  the  door-cheek,  and  jDeep  in  to  get  one 
sight  of  my  poor  mother  ;  then  I'U  throw  her 
in  a  handful  of  these  guineas,  and  take  to  my 
scrapers.' 

"  Accordinglj^  he  stole  up  at  a  half  bend 
to  the  door,  and  was  just  going  to  take  a 
peep  in,  when  out  comes  the  little  dog  Trig, 
and  begins  to  leap  and  fawn  upon  him,  as  \l 
it  would  eat  him.  The  mother,  too,  came 
running  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
when  the  dog  made  another  spruig  up  about 
Jack's  neck,  and  gave  his  hps  the  shghtest 
hck  in  the  world  with  its  tongue,  the  crathur 
was  so  glad  to  see  liim :  the  next  minute. 
Jack  forgot  the  lady,  as  clane  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  her  ;  but  if  he  forgot  her,  catch 
him  at  forgetting  the  money — not  he,  avick  ! 
— that  stuck  to  him  like  pitch. 

"  \Mien  the  mother  saw  who  it  was,  she 
flew  to  him,  and,  cLasping  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  hugged  him  till  she  wasn't  worth 
three  halfjjence.  After  Jack  sol  a  while,  he 
made  a  trial  to  let  her  know  what  had  hap- 
j)ened  him,  but  he  disremnmhered  it  all,  es- 
cejjt  having  the  monej-  in  the  rock,  so  he  up 
and  tould  her  that,  and  a  glad  woman  she 
was  to  heai-  of  his  good  fortune.  Still  he 
kept  the  place  where  the  goold  was  to  him- 


My  soul's  witliiii  you. 
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self,  having  been  often  forbid  by  her  ever  to 
trust  a  woman  with  a  sacret  when  he  could 
•  avoid  it. 

"  Now  everybody  knows  what  changes  the 
money  makes,  and  Jack  was  no  exception  to 
this  ould  saying.  la  a  few  years  he  built 
himself  a  iine  castle,  with  three  Imndred  and 
sixty-four  ivindies  in  it,  and  he  would  have 
added  another,  to  make  one  for  every  day  in 
the  yeai",  only  that  would  be  equal  to  the 
number  in  the  King's  palace,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Black  Rod  would  be  sent  to  take  his 
head  off,  it  being  high  Ihrason  for  a  subject 
to  have  as  many  windies  in  his  house  as  the 
king.*  However,  Jack,  at  any  rate,  had 
enough  of  them  ;  and  he  that  coiddn't  be 
hajjpy  with  three  huudi'ed  and  sixty-four, 
wouldn't  desarve  to  have  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  Along  with  all  this,  he  bought 
coaches  and  carriages,  and  didn't  get  proud 
like  many  another  beggarly  upstart,  but  took 
especial  good  care  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
di'essed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  gave  her  nice 
nourishing  food,  tliat  was  fit  for  an  ould 
woman  in  her  condition.  He  also  got  great 
tachers,  men  of  great  larning,  from  Dublin, 
acquainted  with  all  subjects  ;  and  as  his  own 
abiUties  were  bright,  he  soon  became  a  very 
great  scholar,  entirely,  and  was  able,  in  the 
long  run,  to  outdo  all  his  tutherers. 

"  In  this  way  he  lived  for  some  years — was 
now  a  man  of  gre^t  larning  himself — could 
spake  the  seven  langidges,  and  it  would  de- 
light your  ears  to  hear  how  high-flown  and 
Engli'tied  he  could  talk.  All  the  world  won- 
dered where  he  got  his  wealth  ;  but  as  he 
was  kind  and  charitable  to  every  one  that 
stood  in  need  of  assistance,  the  people  said 
that  wherever  he  got  it  it  couldn't  be  in  bet- 
ter hands.  At  last  he  began  to  look  about 
him  for  a  wife,  and  the  only  one  in  that  jmrt 
of  the  country  that  would  be  at  aU  tit  for 
him,  was  the  Honorable  Miss  Bandbox,  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  indeed  flogged  all  the  world  for  beauty  ; 
but  it  was  said  that  she  was  proud  and  fond 
of  wealth,  though,  God  he  knows,  she  had 
enough  of  that  anj'  how.  Jack,  however,  saw 
none  of  this  ;  for  she  was  cunning  enough  to 
smQe,  and  simper,  and  look  pleasant,  when- 
ever he'd  come  to  her  father's.  Well,  begad, 
from  one  thing,  and  one  word,  to  another. 
Jack  thought  it  was  best  to  make  up  to  her 
at  wanst,  and  try  if  she'd  accept  of  liim  for  a 
husband ;  accordingly  he  put  the  word  to 
lier  Hke  a  man,  and  she,  making  as  if  she 
was  blushing,  put  her  fan  before  her  face  and 
made  no  answer.  Jack,  however,  wasn't  to 
be  daunted  ;  for  he  knew  two  things  worth 
knowing,  when  a  man   goes   to  look  for  a 


Such  is  the  popular  opinion. 


wife  :  the  first  is — that  ' fiint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady,'  and  the  second—  that '  silence 
gives  consiut ; '  he,  therefore,  spoke  uji  to 
her  in  fine  English,  for  it's  he  that  knew  how 
to  speak  now,  and  after  a  little  more  fanning 
and  blushing,  by  jingo,  she  consinted.  Jack 
then  broke  the  matter  to  her  father,  who  was 
as  fond  of  money  as  the  daughter,  and  only 
wanted  to  grab  at  him  for  the  wealth. 

"  When  the  match  was  a  making,  says  ould 
Bandbox  to  Jack,  'Mr.  Mageunis,'  says  he, 
(for  nobody  called  him  Jack  now  but  his 
mother) — '  these  two  things  you  must  com- 
ply with,  if  you  marry  my  daughter,  IMiss 
Gripsy  : — you  must  send  away  your  mother 
from  about  you,  and  pull  down  the  cabin  in 
which  you  and  she  used  to  live  ;  Gripsy  says 
that  they  would  jog  her  memory  consarning 
your  low  birth  and  former  poverty  ;  she's 
nervous  and  high-spirited,  Mr.  Mageunis, 
and  declai'es  upon  her  honor  that  she  couldn't 
bear  the  thoughts  of  having  the  delicacy  of 
her  feeling  offinded  by  these  things.' 

"  '  Good  morning  to  you  both,'  says  Jack, 
like  an  honest  fellow  as  he  was,  'if  she 
doesn't  marry  me  excejDt  on  these  conditions, 
give  her  my  compliments,  and  tell  her  our 
courtship  is  at  an  end.' 

"But  it  wasn't  long  till  they  soon  came 
out  with  another  storj',  for  before  a  week 
passed  thej'  were  very  glad  to  get  him  on  his 
own  conditions.  Jack  was  now  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long — all  things  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  and  nothing  a  wanting  to  make 
everything  to  his  heart's  content  but  the 
wife,  and  her  he  was  to  have  in  less  than  no 
time.  For  a  day  or  two  before  the  wedding, 
there  never  was  seen  such  gi-and  prej)ara- 
tions  :  bullocks,  and  hogs,  and  sheeji  were 
roasted  whole — kegs  of  whiskey,  both  Eoscrea 
and  Innishowen,  barrels  of  ale  and  beer 
were  there  in  dozens.  All  descriptions  of 
niceties  and  wild-fowl,  and  fish  from  the  my  ; 
and  the  dearest  wine  that  could  be  bought 
with  money,  was  got  for  the  gentry  and  grand 
folks.  Fiddlers,  and  pi^sers,  and  hai-pers,  in 
short  all  kinds  of  music  and  musiciauers, 
played  in  shoals.  Lords  and  ladies,  hnd 
squares  of  high  degree  were  present — and, 
to  crown  the  thing,  there  was  open  house  to 
all  comers. 

"  At  length  the  wedding-day  arrived  ;  there 
was  nothing  but  roasting  and  boiling  ;  ser- 
vants dressed  in  rich  hveries  ran  about  with 
joy  and  delight  in  their  countenances,  and 
white  gloves  and  wedding  favors  on  theii' 
hats  and  hands.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
they  were  all  seated  in  Jack's  castle  at  the 
wedding  breakfast,  ready  for  the  priest  to 
marry  them  when  they'd  be  done  ;  for  in 
them  times  people  were  never  married  until 
they  had  laid  in  a  good  foundation  to  carr; 
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them  through  the  ceremony.  Well,  they 
were  all  seated  round  the  table,  the  men 
dressed  in  the  best  of  broadcloth,  and  the 
ladies  rustling  in  their  silks  and  satins — 
their  heads,  necks,  and  arms  hung  round 
with  jewels  both  rich  and  rare  ;  but  of  all 
that  were  there  that  daj',  there  wasn't  the 
likes  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  As 
for  him,  nobody  could  think,  at  all  at  all, 
that  he  w^as  ever  any  thing  else  than  a  born 
gintleman  ;  and  what  was  more  to  his  credit, 
he  had  his  kind  onld  mother  sitting  beside 
the  bride,  to  tache  her  that  an  honest  person, 
though  poorly  born,  is  company  for  the  king. 
As  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  served  up,  they 
all  set  to,  and  maybe  the  various  kinds  of 
eatables  did  not  jjay  for  it ;  and  among  all 
this  cutting  and  thrusting,  no  doubt  but  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  bride  herself  was  be- 
hindhand K'id  none  of  them — that  she  took 
her  dalin-triek  without  flinching,  and  made 
nothing  less  than  a  right  fog  meal  of  it ;  and 
small  blame  to  her  for  that  same,  you  per- 
save. 

""When  the  breakfast  was  over,  iip  gets 
Father  Flanuagan — out  with  his  book,  and 
on  with  his  stole,  to  mari-y  them.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  went  up  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  attended  by  their  friends,  and  the 
rest  of  the  comjiany  stood  on  each  side  of  it, 
for  you  see  they  were  too  high  bred,  and 
knew  their  manners  too  well,  to  stand  in  a 
crowd  like  spalpeens.  For  all  that,  there 
was  many  a  sly  look  from  the  ladies  to  their 
bachelors,  and  many  a  titter  among  them, 
grand  as  they  were  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  best  of  them  Ukes  to  see  fun  in  the  way, 
particulai-ly  of  that  sort.  The  priest  him- 
self was  in  as  great  a  glee  as  any  of  them, 
only  he  kept  it  under,  and  well  he  might, 
for  sure  enough  this  marriage  was  nothing 
less  than  a  rale  windfall  to  him  and  the  par- 
son that  was  to  marry  them  after  him — be- 
kase  you  persave  a  Protestant  £md  Catholic 
must  be  married  by  both,  otherwise  it  does 
not  hould  good  in  law.  The  parson  was  as 
grave  as  a  mustard-pot,  and  Father  Flanna- 
gan  called  the  bride  and  bridegroom  his 
childher,  which  was  a  big  bounce  for  him  to 
say  the  likes  of,  more  betoken  that  neither 
of  them  was  a  drojj's  blood  to  him. 

"  However,  he  pulled  out  the  book,  and 
was  just  beginning  to  buckle  them  when  in 
comes  Jack's  ould  acquaintance,  the  smoking 
cur,  as  grave  as  ever.  The  priest  had  just 
got  through  two  or  three  words  of  Latin, 
when  the  dog  gives  him  a  pluck  by  the 
sleeve  ;  Father  Flannagan,  of  coorse,  turned 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  nudged  him  : 
'  Behave  yourself,'  says  the  dog  to  him,  just 
as  he  peejsed  over  his  shoulder — 'behave 
yourself,'  says  he  ;  and  with  that  he  sat  him 


down  on  his  huntcru  beside  the  priest,  and 
IJuUing  a  cigar  instead  of  a  pipe  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
smoke  for  the  bare  life  of  him.  And,  by  my 
own  word,  it's  he  that  could  smoke  :  at  times 
he  would  shoot  the  smoke  in  a  slender  stream 
like  a  knitting-needle,  with  a  round  curl  at 
the  one  end  of  it,  ever  so  far  out  of  the  right 
side  of  his  mouth  ;  then  he  would  shoot  it 
out  of  the  It-ft,  and  sometimes  make  it  swirl 
out  so  beautiful  from  the  middle  of  his  lips ! 
— why,  then,  it's  he  that  must  have  been  the 
well-bred  pupjDy  aU  out,  as  far  as  smoking 
went.  Father  Flannagan  and  they  all  were 
tundherstruck. 

"  '  In  the  name  of  St.  Anthony,  and  of 
that  holy  nun,  St.  Teresa,'  said  his  Rever- 
ence to  him,  '  who  and  what  are  you,  at  all. 
at  aU  •? ' 

"  '  Never  mind  that,'  says  the  dog,  taking 
the  cigar  for  a  minute  between  his  claws  ; 
'  but  if  you  wish  particularly  to  know,  I'm  a 
thirty-second  cousin  of  yoiu'  own  by  the 
mother's  side.' 

"  '  I  command  you  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints,'  says  Father  Flannagan,  behevinghim 
to  be  the  devil,  '  to  disappear  from  among 
us,  and  never  become  visible  to  any  one  in 
this  house  again.' 

"  '  The  sorra  a  budge,  at  the  present  time, 
will  I  budge,'  says  the  dog  to  him,  '  until  I 
see  all  sides  rightiiied,  and  the  rogues  disap- 
pointed.' 

'•  Now  one  would  be  apt  to  think  the  ap- 
jjearance  of  a  spaking  dog  might  be  after 
fi'ight'ning  the  ladies  ;  but  doesn't  all  the 
world  know  that  fpaking  pujjpies  are  their 
greatest  favorites  ?  Instead  of  that,  you  see, 
there  was  half  a  dozen  fierce-looldug  whis- 
kered fellows,  and  three  or  four  half-pay 
officers,  that  were  nearer  making  off  than 
the  ladies.  But,  besides  the  cigar,  the  dog 
had  his  beautiful  eye-glass,  and  through  it, 
while  he  was  spaking  to  Father  Flannigan, 
he  ogled  all  the  ladies,  one  after  another, 
and  when  his  eye  would  light  upon  any 
that  pleased  him,  he  would  kiss  his  jjaw  to 
her  and  wag  his  tail  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness. 

"  '  John,'  says  Father  Flannagan,  to  one 
of  the  servants,  '  bring  me  salt  and  water, 
till  I  couseci'ate  them  *  to  banish  the  di^dl, 
for  he  has  appeared  to  us  all  dui'ing  broad 
daylight  in  the  shape  of  a  dog.' 

"'You  had  better  behave  yoiu'.self,  I  say 
again,'  says  the  dog,  'or  if  you  make  me 
sjjeak,  by  my  honor  as  a  gintleman  I'll  expose 
you  :  I  saj-  you  won't  many  the  same  two, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  day,  and  I'll  give 


*  Salt  and  water  consecrated  by  a  particular  form 
is  Holy  Water. 
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you  my  raisons  presently  ;  but  I  rcpate.  it, 
Father  riamaagan,  if  you  compel  me  to 
speak,  I'll  make  you  look  nine  ways  at  once.' 

"  '  I  defy  you,  Satan,'  says  the  priest  ; 
'  and  if  you  don't  take  yourself  away  before 
the  holy  wather's  made,  I'll  send  you  olf  in  a 
flame  of  fire.' 

"  '  Oh  !  yes,  I'm  trimbling,'  says  the  dog  : 
'  plenty  of  spii-its  you  laid  in  your  day,  but 
it  was  in  a  place  that's  neai-er  to  us  than  the 
Red  Sea,  you  did  it :  Usten  to  me  though, 
for  I  don't  msh  to  expose  you,  as  I  said  ; ' 
so  he  gets  on  his  hind  legs,  puts  his  nose  to 
the  priest's  ear,  and  whispers  something  that 
none  of  the  rest  could  hear — all  before  the 
priest  had  time  to  know  where  he  was.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  he  said  seemed  to  make 
his  Reverence  look  double,  though,  faix,  that 
wasn't  hard  to  do,  for  he  was  as  big  as  two 
common  men.  When  the  dog  was  done 
speaking,  and  had  put  his  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
the  priest  seemed  tundherstruck,  crossed 
himself,  and  was,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  great 
perplexity. 

"  '  I  say  it's  false,'  says  Father  Flannagan, 
plucking  up  his  courage  ;  '  but  you  know 
you're  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  liars.' 

"  '  As  thrue  as  gospel,  this  bout,  I  tell 
you,'  says  the  dog. 

"  'Wait  till  I  make  my  holy  wather,'  says 
the  priest,  '  and  if  I  don't  cork  you  in  a 
thumb-bottle  for  this,*  I'm  not  here.' 

"  Just  at  this  minute,  the  whole  company 
sees  a  gintleman  galloping  for  the  bare  life 
of  him,  up  to  the  hall-dooi-,  and  he  dressed 
like  an  officer.  In  three  jiffeys  he  was  down 
ofif  his  horse,  and  in  among  the  companj'. 
The  dog,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  aj)pearance, 
laid  his  claw  as  usual  on  his  nose,  and  gave 
the  bridegroom  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  watch  what'U  haispen.' 

"  Now  it  was  very  odd  that  Jack,  during 
all  this  time,  remembered  the  dog  very  well, 
but  could  never  once  think  of  the  darhng 
that  did  so  much  for  him.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  oificer  made  his  appearance,  the 
bride  seemed  as  if  she  would  sink  outright ; 
and  when  he  walked  up  to  her,  to  ax  what 
was  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  why,  down 
she  drops  at  once — fainted  daue.  The 
gintleman  then  went  up  to  Jack,  and  says, 
'  Sir,  was  this  lady  about  to  be  married  to 
you?' 

"  '  Sartinly,'  says  Jack,  'we  were  going  to 
be  yoked  in  the  blessed  and  holy  tackle  of 
mathrimony  ; '  or  some  high-flown  words  of 
tliat  kind. 

"  '  Well,  su-,'  says  the  other  back  to  him, '  I 


*  Accoriling  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  the 
Irish,  a  priest,  when  banishing  a  spirit,  puts  it  into 
a  thumb-bottle,  which  he  either  buries  deep  in  the 
earth,  or  in  some  lake. 


can  only  say  that  she  is  most  ^olemniously 
sworn  never  to  marry  another  man  but  me 
at  a  time  ;  that  oath  she  tuck  when  I  was 
joining  my  regiment  before  it  went  abroad ; 
and  if  the  ceremony  of  youj.-  marriage  be 
performed,  you  will  sleep  with  a  perjured 
bride.' 

"Begad,  he  did  plump  before  all  their 
faces.  Jack,  of  coorse,  was  struck  all  of  a 
hape  at  this  ;  but  as  he  had  the  bride  in  his 
arms,  giving  her  a  little  suji  of  whiskey  to 
bring  her  to,  yoa  permue,  he  couldn't  make 
liim  an  answer.  However,  she  soon  came  to 
herself,  and,  on  opening  her  eyes,  '  Oh,  hide 
me,  hide  me,'  says  she,  'for  I  can't  beai-  to 
look  on  him  ! ' 

"  '  He  says  you  are  his  sworn  bride,  my 
darling,'  says  Jack. 

"'I  am — I  am,'  says  she,  covering  her 
eyes,  and  crying  away  at  the  rate  of  a  wed- 
ding :  '  I  can't  deny  it ;  and,  by  tare-an- 
ouuty  ! '  says  she,  'I'm  unworthy  to  be  either 
his  wife  or  yours  ;  for,  except  I  marry  you 
both,  I  dunna  how  to  settle  this  aflair  between 
you  at  all ; — oh,  murther  sheery  !  but  I'm  the 
misfortunate  crathur,  entirely.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  Jack  to  the  officer,  '  nobody 
can  do  more  than  be  sorry  for  a  wrong  turn  ; 
small  blame  to  her  for  taking  a  fancy  to 
your  humble  servant,  jVIi-.  Officer,' — and  he 
stood  as  tall  as  possible  to  show  himself  ofif  ; 
'you  see  the  fair  lady  is  sorrowful  for  her 
folly,  so  as  it's  not  yet  too  late,  and  as  you 
came  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  the  name  of 
Providence  take  my  place,  and  let  the 
marriage  go  an.' 

"'No,'  sa3-s  she,  'never;  I'm  not  worthy 
of  him,  at  aU,  at  all ;  tundher-au-age,  but  I'm 
the  unlucky  thief ! ' 

"  While  this  was  going  forward,  the  officer 
looked  closely  at  Jack,  and  seeing  him  such 
a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  and  having  heard 
before  of  his  riches,  he  began  to  think  that, 
all  things  cousidhered,  she  wasn't  so  much  to 
be  blempt.  Then,  when  he  saw  how  sorry 
she  was  for  having  forgot  him,  he  steps 
forrid. 

"  '  WeU,'  says  he,  '  I'm  still  wiUing  to 
marry  you,  particularly  as  you  feel  con- 
thrition '  " 

"  He  should  have  said  contrition,  con- 
fession, and  satisfaction,"  observed  Father 
Peter. 

"  Pether,  will  you  keep  your  theology  to 
youi-self,"  replied  Father  Ned,  "  and  let  ua 
come  to  the  plot  without  interruption." 

"Plot!"  exclaimed  Father  Peter;  "I'm 
sm-e  it's  no  rebeUiou  that  there  should  be  a 
plot  in  it,  any  way  !  " 

"  Tace,"  said  Father  Ned — "  tace,  and  that's 
Latin  for  a  candle." 

"I  deny  that,"  said  the  cm-ate;   "tace  is 
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the  imperative  mood  from  taceo,  to  keep 
silent.  Taceo,  laces,  tacui,  tacere,  iacendi, 
lacendo  lac " 

"  Ned,  go  on  with  your  story,  and  never 
mind  that  deep  laming  of  his — he's  almost 
cracked  with  it,"  said  the  superior  :  "go  on, 
and  never  mind  him." 

"'Well,'  says  he,  'I'm  still  willing  to 
maiTy  j'ou,  particularly  as  you  feel  conlhri- 
lioii  for  what  you  were  going  to  do.'  So, 
with  this,  they  all  gather  about  her,  and,  as 
the  officer  was  a  fine  fellow  himself,  prevailed 
upon  her  to  let  the  marriage  be  performed, 
and  they  were  accordingly  spliced  as  fast  as 
his  Reverence  could  make  them. 

"'Now,  Jack,'  says  the  dog,  'I  want  to 
spake  with  you  for  a  minute — it's  a  word 
for  youi-  own  eai- ; '  so  up  he  stanfls  on  his 
two  hind  legs,  and  purtiuded  to  be  whisj^'ruig 
something  to  him  ;  but  what  do  }"0u  think  ? — 
he  gives  him  the  slightest  touch  on  the  lips 
with  his  paw,  and  that  instant  Jack  remim- 
bered  the  lady  and  everj'thiug  that  happened 
betune  them. 

"  '  Tell  me,  this  instant,'  says  Jack,  seizing 
liim  by  the  thi-oat,  '  where's  the  darling,  at 
aU,  at  aU,  or  by  this  and  by  that  you'll  hang 
on  the  next  tree  ! ' 

"  Jack  spoke  finer  nor  this,  to  be  sure,  but 
as  I  can't  give  his  tall  English,  the  sorra  one 
of  me  will  bother  myself  striving  to  do  it. 

"'Behave  yourself,'  says  the  dog,  'just 
say  nothing,  only  follow  me.' 

"Accordingly,  Jack  went  out  with  the  dog, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  comes  in  again,  leadimj 
along  with  him,  on  the  one  side,  the  loveliest 
lady  that  ever  eye  beheld,  and  the  dog,  that 
was  her  brother,  melaniuiijhied  into  a  beauti- 
ful, illegant  gintleman,  on  the  other. 

"'Father  Flaunagan,'  saj's  Jack,  'you 
thought  a  little  while  ago  you'd  have  no 
marriage,  but  instead  of  that  you'U  have  a 
brace  of  them  ; '  ujj  and  telling  the  comj)any, 
at  the  same  time,  all  that  had  happened  to 
liim,  and  how  the  beautiful  crathur  that  he 
liad  brought  in  with  him  had  done  so  much 
for  him. 

"  W'liin  the  gintlemen  heard  this,  as  they 
were  all  Irishmen,  you  may  be  sure  there 
was  nothing  but  huzzaing  and  throwing  up  of 
hats  from  them,  and  waving  of  haukerchers 
from  the  ladies.  Well,  my  dear,  the  wedding 
dinner  was  ate  in  gi-eat  style  ;  the  nobleman 
jM'oved  himself  no  disgTace  to  his  rank  at  the 
trencher  ;  and  so,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
such  faisting  and  banquetteering  was  never 
seen  since  or  before.  At  last,  night  came  ; 
and,  among  ourselves,  not  a  doubt  of  it,  but 
Jack  thought  himself  a  happy  man  ;  and 
maybe,  if  all  was  known,  the  bride  was  much 
of  the  same  opinion  :  be  that  as  it  may,  night 
came — tlie  bride,  aU  blushing,  beautiful,  and 


modest  as  your  own  sweetheart,  was  getting 
tired  after  the  dancing  ;  Jack,  too,  though 
much  stouter,  wished  for  a  trifle  of  repose, 
and  many  thought  it  was  near  time  to  throw 
the  stocking,  as  is  proper,  of  coorse,  on  every 
occasion  of  the  kind.  Well,  he  was  just  on 
his  way  up  stairs,  and  had  reached  the  first 
landing,  when  he  hears  a  voice  at  liis  ear, 
shouting,  'Jack— Jack — Jack  Magennis  ! ' 
Jack  coidd  have  spilled  anybody  for  coming 
to  disturb  him  at  such  a  critieality.  '  Jack 
Magennis!'  says  the  voice.  Jack  looked 
about  to  see  who  it  was  that  called  him,  and 
there  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  greea 
Eath,  a  little  above  his  mother's,  cabin,  of  a 
fine,  calm  summer's  evening,  in  the  month  of 
June.  His  mother  was  stooping  over  him, 
with  her  mouth  at  his  ear,  striving  to  waken 
him,  by  shouting  and  shaking  him  out  of 
his  sleep. 

"  '  Oh  !  by  this  and  by  that,  mother,'  says 
Jack,  '  what  did  you  waken  me  for  ?  ' 

'"Jack,  avourneen,'  says  the  mother, 
'  sure  and  you  war  lying  grunting,  and 
groaning,  and  snifthering  there,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  you  had  the  cholic,  and  I  only 
nudged  j'ou  for  fraid  you  war  in  pain.' 

"  '  I  wouldn't  for  a  thousand  guineas,'  says 
Jack,  '  that  ever  you  wakened  me,  at  all,  at 
all ;  but  whisht,  mother,  go  into  the  house, 
and  I'U  be  afther  you  in  less  than  no  time.' 

"  The  mother  went  in,  and  the  first  thing 
Jack  did  was  to  try  the  rock  ;  and,  sure 
enough,  there  he  found  as  much  money  as 
made  him  the  richest  man  that  ever  was  in 
the  country-.  And  what  was  to  his  credit, 
when  he  did  grow  rich,  he  wouldn't  let  his 
cabin  be  thrown  down,  but  built  a  fine  castle 
on  a  spot  near  it,  where  he  could  always  have 
it  under  his  eye,  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
jjroud.  In  the  coorse  of  time,  a  harper, 
hearing  the  storj-,  composed  a  tune  upon  it, 
which  every  body  knows  is  called  the  '  Little 
House  under  the  HLU '  to  this  day,  beginning 
with — . 

'  Hi  for  it,  ho  for  it,  hi  for  it  still  ; 
Och,  and  whoo !  your  sowl — hi  for  the  little  house 
under  the  hill !  ' 

"  So  you  see  that  was  the  way  the  great 
Magenuisses  first  came  by  their  wealth,  and 
all  because  Jack  was  industrious,  and  an 
obadient,  dutiful,  and  tindher  son  to  his 
helpless  ould  mother,  and  well  he  deserved 
what  he  got,  en<lii  mi^ha*  Your  healths. 
Father  Ned— Father  Pether— all  kinds  of 
happiness  to  us  ;  and  there's  my  story." 

"  WeU,"  said  Father  Peter,  "  I  think  that 
dog  was  nothing  more  or  less  than   a  down- 
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right,  cur,  tliat  deserved  the  lash  nine  times 
a  daj',  if  it  was  only  for  his  want  of  resjject 
to  the  clergy ;  if  he  had  given  me  such 
insolence,  I  solemnly  declare  I  would  have 
bate  the  devil  out  of  him  with  a  hazel  cudgel, 
if  I  failed  to  exorcise  him  with  a  jirayer." 

Father  Ned  looked  at  the  simple  and 
credulous  curate  with  an  expression  of  humor 
and  astonishment. 

"Paddy,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "  wUl 
vou  let  us  know  what  the  night's  doing  ?  " 

Paddy  looked  out.  "Why,  your  Rev'r- 
ence,  it's  a  fine  night,  all  out,  and  cleared  ujj 
it  is  bravely." 

At  this  moment  the  stranger  awoke. 

"Sir,"  said  Father  Ned,  "you  missed  an 
amusing  storj',  in  consequence  of  your 
somnolency." 

"  Though  I  missed  the  story,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  I  was  happy  enough  to  hear  your 
friend's  critique  upon  the  dog." 

Father  Ned  seemed  embarrassed ;  the 
curate,  on  the  contrary,  exclaimed  with 
triumph — "but  wasn't  /right,  sir?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  the  moral 
you  ajiplied  was  excellent." 

"  Good-night,  boys,"  said  Father  Ned — 
"  good-night,  Mr.  Longinus  Polysyllabus 
Alexandrinus ! " 

"Good-night,  boys,"  said  Father  Peter, 
'imitating  Father  Ned,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  a  perfect  model  of  coui'tesy — "Good- 
night, boys — good  night,  Mr.  Longinus 
Polysyllabus  Alexandrinus. " 

"Good-night,"  replied  the  stranger  — 
"  good-night,  Doctor  Edward  Deleery  ;  and 
good-night,  Doctor  Peter  M'Clatchaghan — 
good-night." 

When  the  clergymen  were  gone,  the  circle 
about  the  fire,  excepting  the  members  of 
Ned's  family  and  the  stranger,  dLs^jersed  to 
their  respective  homes  ;  and  thus  ended  the 
amusement  of  that  evening. 

After  they  had  separated,  Ned,  whose 
curiosity  respecting  the  stranger  wag  by  no 
means  satisfied,  began  to  sift  him  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  as  they  both  sat  at  the  fire. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Ned,  "  barring  the  long 
play-aether  that  tumbles  upon  the  big  stage 
in  the  street  of  our  market-town,  here  below, 
I  haven't  seen  so  long  a  man  this  many  a 
day ;  and,  barring  yom-  big  whiskers,  the 
sorra  one  of  your  honor's  unlike  liim.  A 
fine  jjortly  vagabone  he  is,  indeed — a  big 
man,  and  a  bigger  rogue,  they  say,  for  he 
pays  nobody." 

"  Have  you  got  such  a  company  in  your 
neighborhood  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger,  with 
indifference. 

"We  have,  sir,"  said  Ned,  "but,  plase 
goodness,  they'll  soon  be  lashed  lilce  hounds 
ti'om  the  place — the  town  boj's  are  preparing 


to  give  them  a  chivey  some  fine  morning  out 
of  the  countrj'." 

"Indeed! — he — hem!  that  wiU  be  verj 
spirited  of  the  town  boys,"  said  the  strangej 
dryly. 

"That's  a  smart  looking  horse  your  honor 
rides,"  observed  Ned  ;  "  did  he  carrj'  you  fal 
to-day,  with  submission  ?  " 

"Not  far,"  rei^lied  his  companion — "  only 
fourteen  miles ;  but,  I  suppose,  the  fact  is, 
you  wish  to  know  who  and  what  I  am,  where 
I  came  from  and  whither  I  am  going.  Well, 
you  shall  know  this.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  agent  to  Lord  Non  Resident's  estate,  if 
you  ever  heard  of  that  nobleman,  and  am  on 
my  way  fi'om  Castle  Ruin,  the  seat  of  his 
Lordship's  Incumbrances,  to  Dublin.  My 
name  yAi  have  already  heard.     Ai'e  you  now 


"  Paxfitly,  your  honor,"  replied  Ned,  "  and 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

"I  trust  you  are  an  honest  man,"  said  the 
stranger,  "because  for  this  night  I  am  about 
to  place  great  confidence  in  you." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  his  landlord,  "  if  I  turn 
out  dishonest  to  you,  it's  more  nor  I  did  in 
my  whole  life  to  any  body  else,  barring  to 
Nancy." 

"  Here,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing 
out  a  lai-ge  packet,  inclosed  in  a  roll  of  black 
leather — "  here  is  the  half  year's  rent  of  the 
estate,  together  ^^'ith  my  own  jDroperty  :  keep 
it  secure  till  morning,  when  I  shaU  demand 
it,  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  safe  ?  " 

"As  if  it  was  five  fadom  under  ground," 
replied  Ned.  "I  will  put  it  along  with  our 
own  trifle  of  silver  ;  and  after  that,  let  Nancy 
alone  for  keeping  it  safe,  so  long  as  it's  there ;  " 
snying  which,  Ned  secured  the  packet,  and 
showed  the  stranger  his  bed. 

About  five  o'clock  the  next  morning 
their  guest  was  uj),  and  ordered  a  snack  in 
all  haste  ;  "  Being  a  military  man,"  said  he, 
"and  accustomed  to  timely  hours,  I  shall 
ride  down  to  the  town,  and  jJut  a  letter  into 
the  post-office  in  time  for  the  Dublin  mail, 
after  which  you  may  exjject  me  to  breakfast. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  not  to  go  with 
empty  pockets,"  he  added,  when  mounting 
his  horse  at  the  door — "bring  me  some  sil- 
ver, landlord,  and  be  quick." 

"How  much,  plase  your  honor?" 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  shillings  ;  but,  harkee, 
produce  my  packet,  that  I  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain mj  projserty  is  safe." 

"  Here  it  is,  your  honor,  safe  and  sound," 
replied  Ned,  returning  from  within  ;  "  and 
Nancy,  sir,  has  sent  you  all  the  sQver  she  has, 
which  was  One  Poimd  Five  ;  but  I'd  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  yom-  honor  would  be  contint 
I  with  twenty  shiUings,  and  lave  me  the  odd 
I  five,  for  you  see  the  case  .=i  this,  sir,  plase 
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your  honor,  she"  and  Ned,  with  a  shrewd, 
humorous  nod,  pointed  with  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  sj^oke — "she  wears  the 

wliat  you  know,  sir." 

"Ay,  I  thought  so,"  replied  the  stranger  ; 
"  but  a  man  of  your  size  to  be  henpecked 
must  be  a  great  knave,  otherwise  your  wife 
would  allow  you  more  liberty.  Go  in,  man  ; 
you  deserve  no  compassion  in  such  an  age  of 
freedom  as  this.  I  shan't  give  you  a  farth- 
ing till  after  my  return,  and  only  then  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  your  wife."  * 


*  Ned  M'Keown  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
individual,  aud  became,  iu  cunsequence  of  his  ap- 
pearance ill  these  pages,  a  person  of  considerable 
notoriety  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  His 
general  character,  and  the  nature  of  his  unsucce.ss- 
ful  speculations,  I  have  drawn  with  great  truth. 
There  is  only  one  point  alone  in  which  I  have  done 
him  injustice,  and  that  is  in  depicting  him  as  a  hen- 
pecked husband.  The  truth  is,  I  had  a  kind  of 
good-humored  pique  in  against  Ned,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — The  cross-roads  at  which  he 
lived  formed  a  central  point  for  all  the  youngsters  of 
the  neighborhood  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  athletic  exercises,  of  which  I,  in  my 
youth,  was  excessively  fond.  Now  Ned  never  would 
suffer  me  to  join  my  young  acquaintances  in  these 
harmless  and  healthtul  sports,  but  on  every  occa- 
sion, whenever  he  saw  me,  he  would  run  out  with 
a  rod  or  cudgel  and  chase  me  from  the  scene  of 
amusement.  This,  to  a  boy  so  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  such  diversions  as  1  was,  often  occasioned 
me  to  give  him  many  a  hearty  malediction  when  at 
a  safe  distance.  In  fact,  he  continued  this  practice 
until  I  became  too  much  of  a  man  to  run  away, 
after  which  he  durst  only  growl  and  mutter  abuse, 
whilst  I  snapped  my  fiugers  at  him.  For  this  reason, 
then,  aud  remembering  all  the  vexatious  privations 
of  my  favorite  sports  which  he  occ.isioned  me,  I 
resolved  to  turn  the  laugh  against  him,  which  I  did 


"  Murdher  !  "  said  Ned,  astonished,  "I beg 
your  honor's  pardon ;  but  murdher  alive, 
sir,  where's  your  whiskers  ?  " 

The  sti'anger  put  his  hand  hastily  to 
his  face,  and  smiled  — "  Where  are  my 
whiskers?  Why,  shaved  off,  to  be  sure,"  he 
rephed  ;  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  was 
soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  after  that,  when 
Ned  and  Nancy,  in  presence  of  Father 
Deleery,  opened  the  i^acket,  and  discovered, 
not  the  half-year's  rent  of  Lord  Non-Resi- 
dent's estate,  but  a  large  sheaf  of  play-bills 
packed  up  together — their  guest  having  been 
the  identical  person  to  whom  Ned  afhrmed 
he  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance. 


effectually,  by  bringing  him  out  in  the  character  of 
a  hen-pecked  husband,  which  was  indeed  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  his  real  one.  My  triumph  was 
complete,  and  Ned,  on  hearint;  himself  read  of  "in 
a  book,"  waxed  indignant  and  wr.ithlul.  In  .speak- 
ing of  me  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  express 
any  other  idea  of  my  age  and  person  than  that  by 
w  hich  he  last  remembered  me.  '•  What  do  you 
think?"  he  would  exclaim,  "there's  that  yming 
Carleton  has  put  me  in  a  book,  and  made  Nancy 
leather  me  !  "  Ned  survived  Nancy  several  years, 
and  married  another  wife,  whom  I  never  saw. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  he  went  to  America, 
where  he  undertook  to  act  as  a  tanner,  and  nearly 
ruined  his  employer.  After  some  time  he  returned 
home,  and  was  forced  to  mend  roads.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  however,  he  contrived  to  get  .an  ass 
and  cart,  and  became  egg-merchant,  but  1  believe 
with  his  usual  success.  In  this  last  capacity,  I 
think  about  two  yrars  ago,  he  withdrew  from  all 
his  cares  and  speculations,  and  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  an  honest.  bu"*':"<;.  good-humored 
man,  whom  everybody  knew  ai,a  everybody  liked, 
aud  whose  harmless  eccentricities  many  will  long  re- 
member with  good-humor  and  regret. 


SHANE    FADri'S   WEDDING. 


On  the  following  evening,  the  neighbors 
were  soon  assembled  about  Ned's  hearth  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  night  preced- 
ing :— 

A.nd  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
although  there  was  a  due  admi.xture  of 
opposite  creeds  and  conflicting  principles, 
yet  even  then,  and  the  time  is  not  so  far 
back,  such  was  their  cordiaUty  of  heart  and 
simplicity  of  manners  when  contrasted  with 
the  bitter  and  rancorous  spirit  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  very  remembrance  of  the 
harmony  in  which  they  lived  is  at  once 
pleasing  and  melancholy. 

After  some  preliminary  chat,  "  Well 
Shane,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  addressing  Shane 
P'iidh,  "  will  you  give  us  an  account  of  your 
wedcUng  ?     I'm  tould  it  was  the  greatest  let- 


out  that  ever  was  in  the  country,  before  or 
since." 

"  And  you  may  say  that,  Mr.  Morrow," 
said  Shane,  "  I  was  at  many  a  wedding  my- 
self, but  never  at  the  likes  of  my  own,  b.arriug 
Tim  Lannigan's,  that  married  Father  Com- 
gan's  niece." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Andy,  "  that,  too,  was  a 
dashing  one  ;  however,  it's  your  own  we 
want.  Come,  Nancy,  fill  these  measures 
again,  and  let  us  be  comfortable,  at  all 
events,  and  give  Shane  a  double  one,  for 
talking's  druthy  work : — I'll  stand  this 
round." 

When  the  liquor  was  got  in,  Shane,  after 
taking  a  draught,  laid  down  his  pmt,  pulled 
out  his  steel  tobacco-box,  and,  after  twisting 
off  a   chew   between   his   teeth,   closed  the 
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box,  and  commenced  the  story  of  his  wed- 
ding. 

"When  I  was  a  Brine-Oge,"*  said  Shane, 
"  I  was  as  wild  as  an  unbroken  cowlt— no 
divOment  was  too  hard  for  me  ;  and  so  sign's 
on  it,  for  there  wasn't  a  piece  of  mischief  done 
in  the  parish,  but  was  laid  at  my  door — and 
the  dear  knows  I  had  enough  of  my  own  to 
answer  for,  let  alone  to  be  set  down  for  that 
of  other  people  ;  but,  any  way,  there  was 
many  a  thing  done  in  my  name,  when  I  knew 
neither  act  nor  j)art  about  it.  One  of  them 
I'll  mintion  :  Dick  Cuillenan,  fatlier  to 
Paddy,  that  lives  at  the  crass-roads,  beyant 
Gunpowdlier  Lodge,  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  Jemmy  Finigan's  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  then,  sure  enough,  as  purty 
a  girl  as  you'd  meet  in  a  fair — indeed,  I 
think  I'm  looking  at  her,  with  her  fair  flaxen 
ringlets  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  as  she 
used  to  iDass  our  house,  going  to  mass  of  a 
Sunday.  God  rest  her  sowl,  she's  now  in 
glory — that  was  before  she  was  my  wife. 
Many  a  happy  day  we  passed  together  ;  and  I 
could  take  it  to  my  death,  that  an  ill  word, 
let  alone  to  rise  our  hands  to  one  another, 
never  passed  between  us — only  one  day,  that 
a  word  or  two  happened  about  the  dinner, 
in  the  middle  of  Lent,  being  a  little  too  late, 
so  that  the  horses  were  kept  nigh  half  an 
hour  out  of  the  plough  ;  and  I  wouldn't 
have  valued  that  so  much,  only  that  it  was 
Beal  Cam  f  Doherty  that  joined  |  me  in 
ploughing  that  year — and  I  was  vexed  not 
to  take  all  I  could  out  of  him,  for  he  was  a 
raal  Turk  himself. 

"  I  disremember  now  what  passed  between 


*  A  young  man  full  of  fun  and  frolic.  The  word 
literally  signifies  Young  Brian.  Such  phrases  origi- 
nate thus  : — A  young  man  remarkable  for  one  or 
more  qualities  of  a  particular  nature  becomes  so 
famous  for  them  that  his  name,  in  the  course  of 
time,  is  applied  to  others,  as  conveying  the  same 
character, 

f  Crooked  mouth. 

i  In  Ireland,  small  farmers  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  more  than  one  horse  are  in  the  habit  of  "join- 
ing," as  it  is  termed — that  is,  of  putting  their  horses 
together  so  as  to  form  a  yoke,  when  they  plough 
each  other's  farms,  vorking  alternately,  sometimes, 
by  the  week,  half-week,  or  day  ;  that  is,  I  plough 
this  day,  or  this  week,  and  you  the  next  day,  or 
week,  until  our  crops  are  got  down.  In  this  case, 
each  is  anxious  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  horses 
as  he  can,  especially  where  the  farms  are  unequal. 
For  instance,  where  one  farm  is  larger  than  another 
the  difference  mu^t  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
larger  one  in  horse-labor,  man-labor,  or  money  ; 
but  that  he  may  have  as  little  to  pay  as  possible,  he 
ploughs  as  much  for  himself,  by  the  day,  as  he  can, 
and  often  strives  to  get  the  other  to  do  as  little  per 
day,  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  diminish  what 
will  remain  due  to  his  partner.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  ludicrous  undercurrent  of  petty  jealousy 
running  between  them,  which  explains  the  passage 
in  question. 


us  as  to  words — but  I  know  I  had  a  duck- 
egg  in  my  hand,  and  when  she  sj^oke,  I 
raised  my  arm,  and  nailed — poor  Larry 
Tracy,  oui-  servant  boy,  between  the  two 
eyes  with  it,  although  the  crathur  was  ating 
liis  dinner  quietly  foment  me,  not  saying  a 
word. 

"Well,  as  I  tould  you,  Dick  was  ever 
after  her,  although  her  father  and  mother 
would  rather  see  her  under  boord  *  than 
joined  to  any  of  that  connection  ;  and  as  for 
herself,  she  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  him, 
he  was  sich  an  upsetting,  conceited  pupjjy, 
that  thought  himself  too  good  for  every  girl. 
At  any  rate,  he  tried  often  and  often,  in  fail" 
and  market,  to  get  striking  up  with  her  ; 
and  both  coming  ft'om  and  going  to  mass, 
'twas  the  same  way,  for  ever  after  and  about 
her,  tiU  the  state  he  was  in  spread  over  the 
parish  like  wild  fire.  Still,  all  he  could  do 
was  of  no  use  ;  except  to  bid  him  the  time 
of  day,  she  never  entered  mto  diseoorse  with 
him  at  all  at  all.  But  there  was  no  putting  the 
likes  of  him  off ;  so  he  got  a  quart  of  si^irits 
in  his  pocket,  one  night,  and  without  saying 
a  word  to  mortal,  off  he  sets  full  speed  to 
her  father's,  in  order  to  brake  the  thing  to 
the  family. 

"Mary  might  be  about  seventeen  at  this 
time,  and  her  mother  looked  almost  as  young 
and  fresh  as  if  she  hadn't  been  married  at 
all.  When  Dick  came  in,  you  may  be  sui-e 
they  were  all  surprised  at  the  sight  of  him  ; 
but  they  were  ci\il  people — and  the  mother 
wiped  a  chair,  and  put  it  over  neai-  the  fire 
for  him  to  sit  down  upon,  waiting  to  hear 
what  he'd  say,  or  what  he  wanted,  although 
they  could  give  a  pm-ty  good  guess  as  to  that 
— but  they  only  wished  to  i^ut  him  off  with 
as  Uttle  offince  as  possible.  When  Dick  mt  a 
while,  talking  about  what  the  price  of  hay  and 
oats  would  be  in  the  following  summer,  and 
other  subjects  that  he  thought  would  show 
his  knowledge  of  farming  and  cattle,  he  pulls 
out  his  bottle,  encouraged  to  by  their  civil 
way  of  talking^aud  telling  the  ould  couple, 
that  as  he  came  over  on  his  kaih/(v,-f  he  had 
brought  a  drop  in  his  pocket  to  sweeten  the 
diseoorse,  axing  Susy  Finigan,  the  mother, 
for  a  glass  to  send  it  round  with — at  the 


*  In  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  scene  of 
Shane  Fadh's  Wedding  is  laid,  the  bodies  of  those 
who  die  are  not  stretched  out  on  a  bed,  and  the  fa^  e 
exposed;  on  the  contary,  they  are  placed  generally 
on  the  ground,  or  in  a  bed,  but  with  a  board  resting 
upon  two  stools  or  chairs  over  them.  This  is 
covered  with  acleansheet,  generally  borrowed  from 
some  wealthier  neighbor  ;  so  that  the  person  of  the 
deceased  is  altogether  concealed.  Over  the  sheet, 
upon  the  board,  are  placed  plates  of  cut  tobacco, 
pipes,  snuff,  &c.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  being 
*'  undher  boord." 

f  Kailyee — a  friendly  evening  visit. 
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same  time  drawing  over  Ms  chair  close  to 
Alaiy,  who  was  knitting  her  stocken  u\i  be- 
side her  little  brother  llichael,  and  cliatting 
to  the  gorsoon,  for  fi-aid  that  CuUlenan  might 
think  she  paid  him  any  attention. 

"  When  Dick  got  alongside  of  her,  he  be- 
gan, of  eoorse,  to  puU  out  her  needles  and 
spoil  her  knitting,  as  is  customary  before  the 
young  people  come  to  close  spaking.  Mary, 
howsomever,  had  no  welcome  for  him  ;  so, 
says  she,  '  You  ought  to  know,  Dick  CuiUe- 
nan,  who  you  spake  to,  before  you  make  the 
fi'eedom  you  do.' 

'" But  you  don't  know,'  saj-s  Dick,  'that 
I'm  a  gi-eat  hand  at  spoihng  the  girls'  knit- 
ting,— it's  a  fashion  I've  got,'  says  he. 

"  'It's  a  fashion,  then,'  says  Mary,  'that'll 
be  apt  to  get  you  a  broken  mouth,  some 
time.'* 

" 'Then,' says  Dick,  'whoever  does  that 
must  many  me.' 

"  '  And  them  that  gets  you,  will  have  a 
pi-ize  to  brag  of,'  says  she  ;  '  stop  yoiu-self, 
Cuillenau — single  your  freedom,  and  double 
your  distance,  if  you  plase  ;  I'U  cut  my  coat 
off  no  such  cloth.' 

"'Well,  Mary,'  says  he,  'maybe,  if  you 
don't,  as  good  will ;  but  you  won't  be  so  cruel 
as  all  that  comes  to — the  worst  side  of  you 
is  out.  I  think.' 

"  He  was  now  beginning  to  make  greater 
freedom  ;  but  Mary  lises  from  her  seat,  and 
whisks  away  with  herself,  her  cheek  as  red 
as  a  rose  with  vexation  at  the  fellow's  imper- 
ance.  '  Very  weU,'  says  Dick,  '  off  you  go  ; 
but  there's  as  good  fish  iu  the  say  as  ever 
wascatched. — I'm  sorry  to  see,  Susy,'  says  he 
to  her  mother,  '  that  Mary's  no  friend  of 
mine,  and  I'd  be  mighty  glad  to  find  it  other- 
■nise  ;  for,  to  tell  the  h-uth,  I'd  wish  to  be- 
come connected  vrith  the  family.  In  the 
mane  time,  hadn't  j-ou  better  get  us  a  glass, 
tin  we  drink  one  bottle  on  the  head  of  it, 
anyway.' 

"  '  Why,  then,  Dick  CuiUenan,'  says  the 
mother,  '  I  don't  wish  you  anything  else  than 
good  luck  and  hai3j)iness  ;  but,  as  to  Mary, 
she's  not  for  you  herself,  nor  would  it  be  a 
good  match  between  the  families  at  all. 
Marj-  is  to  have  her  grandfather's  sixty  guin- 
eas ;  and  the  two  mouUeens-\  that  her  uncle 
Jack  left  li:r  ^-^ur  years  ago  has  brought  her 
a  good  stock  for  any  fai-m.     Now  if  she  mar- 


*  It  is  no  unusual  thing  in  Ireland  for  a  country 
girl  to  repulse  a  fellow  whom  she  thinks  beneath 
her,  if  not  by  a  Hat  at  least  by  a  flattening  refusal ; 
nor  is  it  seldom  that  the  "arguinentura  fistycuffi- 
um  "  is  resorted  to  on  such  ot-casions.  I  have  more 
than  once  s^een  a  disagreeable  lover  receive,  from 
the  fair  hand  which  he  sought,  so  masterly  a  blow, 
that  a  bleeding  nose  rewarded  his  ambition,  and 
silenced  for  a  time  his  importunity. 

f  Cows  without  horns. 


j  ried  you,  Dick,  where's  the  farm  to  bi-ing  her 
to  ? — surely  it's  not  upon  them  seven  acres 
j  of  stone  and  bent,  upon  the  long  Esker,* 
that  I'd  let  my  daughter  go  to  live.  So, 
Dick,  -put  up  your  bottle,  and  in  the  name  of 
God,  go  home,  boy,  and  mind  your  business  ; 
but,  above  all,  when  you  want  a  wife,  go  to 
them  that  you  may  have  a  right  to  exj^ect, 
aud  not  to  a  gui  like  Marj^  Finigan,  that 
I  coiild  lay  down  guineas  where  you  could 
'  hardly  find  shillings.' 

"'Very  well,  Susy,'  says  Dick,  nettled 
enough,  as  he  well  might,  '  I  say  to  j-ou,  just 
as  I  saj'  to  your  daughter,  if  you  be  proud 
there's  no  force.' " 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  you, 
Shane?"  asked  Andy  Morrow;  "sure  we 
wanted  to  hear  an  account  of  your  wedding, 
but  instead  of  that,  it's  Dick  CuOlenan's  his- 
tory you're  gi^'ing  us." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Shane;  "sure,  only 
for  this  same  Dick,  I'd  never  got  Maiy  Fini- 
gan for  a  wife.  Dick  took  Susy's  advice,  be- 
I  kase,  after  all,  the  undacent  droj)  was  in  him, 
or  he'd  never  have  brought  the  bottle  out  of 
the  house  at  all ;  but,  faith  he  riz  up,  put  the 
whiskey  iu  his  pocket,  and  went  home  -nith  a 
face  on  him  as  black  as  my  hat  ^\'ith  venom. 
Well,  things  passed  on  till  the  Cliristmas 
following,  when  one  night,  after  the  Finigans 
had  all  gone  to  bed,  there  comes  a  crowd  of 
fellows  to  the  door,  thumping  at  it  -nith  gi-eat 
violence,  and  swearing  that  if  the  jjeople 
witbin  wouldn't  open  it  immediately,  it  would 
be  smashed  into  smithereens.  The  family, 
of  eoorse,  were  all  alarmed  ;  but  somehow?  or 
other,  Susy  herself  got  suspicious  that  it 
might  be  something  about  Mary,  so  up  she 
gets,  and  sends  the  daughter  to  her  own 
bed,  and  hes  down  herself  in  the  daugh- 
ter's. 

"  In  the  mane  time,  Finigan  got  up,  and 
after  lighting  a  candle,  opened  the  door  at 
once.  '  Come,  Finigan,'  says  a  strange  voice. 
'  put  out  the  candle,  except  you  vrish  us  to 
make  a  candlestick  of  the  thatch,'  says  he — 
'  or  to  give  you  a  prod  of  a  bagnet  imder  the 
ribs,'  says  he. 

"  It  was  a  folly  for  one  man  to  go  to  beU- 
the-cat  with  a  whole  crowd  ;  so  he  blew  the 
candle  out,  and  next  minute  thej'  rushed  in, 
and  went  as  straight  as  a  rule  to  Miuy's  bed. 
Tha  mother  all  the  time  lay  close,  and  never 
said  a  word.  At  any  rate,  what  could  be 
expected,  only  that,  do  what  she  could,  at  the 
long-mn  she  must  go  ?  So  according,  after 
a  very  hard  battle  on  her  side,  being  a  pow- 
erful woman,  she  was  obhged  to  travel — but 

*  Esker  ;  a  high  ridge  of  land,  generally  barren 
and  unproductive,  when  upon  a  small  scale.  It  ii 
also  a  ridgy  height  that  runs  for  many  miles  through 
a  country. 
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not  till  she  bad  left  many  of  tliem  marks  to 
remimber  her  by  ;  among  the  rest,  Dick  him- 
self got  his  nose  sjilit  on  his  face,  with  the 
stroke  of  a  churn-starf,  so  that  he  carried  half 
a  nose  on  each  cheek  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Still  there  was  very  Httle  spoke,  for  they 
didn't  wish  to  betray  themselves  on  any  side. 
The  only  thing  that  Finigan  could  hear,  was 
my  name  repeated  several  times,  as  if  the 
whole  thing  was  going  on  under  my  direc- 
tion ;  for  Dick  thought,  that  if  there  was  any 
one  in  the  jDarish  likely  to  be  set  down  for 
it,  it  was  me. 

"  When  Susy  foiind  they  were  for  putting 
her  behind  one  of  them,  on  a  horse,  she 
rebelled  again,  and  it  took  near  a  dozen  of 
boj-s  to  hoist  her  up  ;  but  one  vagabone  of 
them,  that  had  a  rusty  broad-sword  in  his 
hand,  gave  her  a  skelp  with  the  flat  side  of 
it,  that  subdued  her  at  once,  and  oft'  they 
went.  Now,  above  all  nights  in  the  year, 
who  should  be  dead  but  my  own  full  cousin, 
Denis  Fadh — God  be  good  to  him  ! — and  I, 
and  Jack,  and  Dan,  his  brothers,  while  bring- 
ing home  whiskey  for  the  wake  and  berrin, 
met  them  on  the  road.  At  first  we  thought 
them  distant  relations  coming  to  the  wake, 
but  when  I  saw  only  one  woman  among  the 
set,  and  she  mounted  on  a  horse,  I  began  to 
suspect  that  all  wasn't  right.  I  accordingly 
turned  back  a  bit,  and  walked  near  enough 
without  their '  seeing  me  to  hear  the  dis- 
coorse,  and  discover  the  whole  business.  In 
less  than  no  time  I  was  back  at  the  wake- 
house,  so  I  up  and  tould  them  what  1  saw, 
and  off  we  set,  about  forty  of  us,  with  good 
cudgels,  scythe-sueds,  and  flails,  fully  bent 
to  bring  her  back  from  them,  come  or  go 
what  would.  And  troth,  sure  enough,  we 
did  it ;  and  I  was  the  man  myself,  that  rode 
afore  the  mother  on  the  same  horse  that  car- 
ried her  ofil 

"  Fi'om  this  out,  when  and  wherever  I  got 
an  opportunity,  I  whispered  the  soft  non- 
sense, Nancy,  into  poor  Mary's  ear,  until  I 
put  my  comedlur*  on  her,  and  she  couldn't 
live  at  all  without  me.  But  I  was  something 
for  a  woman  to  look  at  then,  any  how,  stand- 
ing six  feet  two  in  my  stocking  soles,  which, 
you  know,  made  them  call  me  Shane  Fadh.-f 
At  that  time  I  had  a  daceut  farm  of  fourteen 
acres  in  Crocknagooran — the  same  that  my 
son,  Ned,  has  at  the  present  time ;  and 
though,  as  to  wealth,  by  no  manner  of  manes 
fit  to  compare  with  the  Finigans,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  she  might  have  made  a  worse 
match.     The  father,  however,  wasn't  for  me  ; 


*  Comedher— oome  hither— alluding  to  the  bur- 
den of  !in  old  love-charm  which  is  still  used  by  the 
yoiinp;  of  both  .sexes  on  May-morQing-.  It  is  a 
Vteral  transl.-ition  of  the  Irish  word  "  ijutsho." 

f  Fadh  is  tail,  or  long. 


but  the  mother  was  :  so  after  drinking  a  bot- 
tle or  two  with  the  mother,  Strali  Traj'nor, 
her  cousin,  and  Mary,  along  with  Jack  Don- 
nellan  on  my  part,  in  their  own  bam,  un- 
kno\vn  to  the  father,  we  agreed  to  make  a 
runaway  match  of  it,  and  ap23ointed  my  uncle 
Brian  Slevin's  as  the  house  we'd  go  to.  The 
next  Sunday  was  the  day  appointed  ;  so  I  had 
my  uncle's  family  prepared,  and  sent  two 
gallons  of  whiskey,  to  be  there  before  us, 
knowing  that  neither  the  Finigans  nor  my 
own  friends  Uked  stinginess. 

"  Well,  well,  after  all,  the  world  is  a  strange 
thing — it's  myself  hardly  knows  what  to  make 
of  it.  It's  I  that  did  doat  night  and  day  upon 
that  girl ;  and  indeed  there  was  them  that 
could  have  seen  me  in  Jimniaiky  for  her 
sake,  for  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
not  to  say  of  the  parish,  for  a  girl  in  her 
station.  For  my  pai't,  I  could  neither  ate 
nor  sleep,  for  thinking  that  she  was  so  soon 
to  be  my  own  mai-ried  wife,  and  to  hve  under 
my  roof.  And  when  I'd  think  of  it,  how  my 
heart  would  bounce  to  my  throat,  with  down- 
right joy  and  delight !  The  mother  had 
made  us  promise  not  to  meet  till  Sunday, 
for  fraid  of  the  father  becoming  suspicious  : 
but  if  I  was  to  be  shot  for  it,  I  couldn't  hin- 
der myself  fi'om  going  every  night  to  the 
great  flowering  whitethorn  that  was  behind 
their  garden ;  and  although  she  knew  I 
hadn't  promised  to  come,  yet  there  she  still 
was ;  something,  she  said,  tould  her  I  tvould 
come. 

"  The  next  Sunday  we  met  at  AUhadhawan 
wood,  and  I'll  never  forget  what  I  felt  when 
I  was  going  to  the  green  at  St.  Patrick's  Chair, 
Avhere  the  boys  and  girls  meet  on  Sunday : 
but  there  she  was — the  bright  eyes  dancing 
with  joy  in  her  head  to  see  me.  We  spent 
the  evening  in  the  wood,  till  it  was  dusk — 
I  bating  them  all  leaping,  dancing,  and 
throwing  the  stone  ;  for,  by  my  song,  I 
thought  I  had  the  action  of  ten  men  in  me  ; 
she  looking  on,  and  smiling  like  an  angel, 
when  I'd  lave  them  miles  behind  me.  As  it 
grew  dusk,  they  all  went  home,  except  her- 
self and  me,  and  a  few  more  who,  maybe, 
had  something  of  the  same  kind  on  hands. 

"'Well  Mary,'  says  I,  'acushla  machree, 
it's  dark  enough  for  us  to  go  ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  God,  let  us  be  off." 

"  The  crathui-  looked  into  my  face,  and 
got  pale — for  she  was  vei-y  young  then  : 
'  Shane,'  says  she,  and  she  thrimbled  Uke  ar. 
aspen  lafe,  '  I'm  going  to  trust  myself  with 
j"ou  for  ever — for  ever,  Shane,  avovuTieen,' 
— and  her  sweet  voice  broke  into  purty  mur- 
murs as  she  spoke  ;  '  whether  for  hapi^iness 
or  sorrow  God  he  only  knows.  I  can  bear 
jiovei'ty  and  distress,  sickness  and  want  witi 
you,  but  I  can't  bear  tc  think  that  you  should 
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evei  forget  to  love  me  as  you  do  now ;  or 
that  your  heart  should  ever  cool  to  me  :  but 
I'm  sure,"  says  she,  '  you'U  never  forget  this 
night,  -and  the  solemn  promises  you  made  me, 
befor-a  God  and  the  blessed  skies  above  us.' 

'•  We  were  sitting  at  the  time  under  the 
shade  of  a  rowan-tree,  and  I  had  only  one 
answer  to  make— I  j^ulled  her  to  my  breast, 
where  she  laid  her  head  and  cried  Uke  a 
child,  with  her  cheek  against  mine.  My 
own  eyes  weren't  dry,  although  I  felt  no  sor- 
row, but— but— I  never  forgot  that  night — 
and  I  never  will." 

He  now  paused  a  few  minutes,  being  too 
much  affected  to  proceed. 

"  Poor  Shane,"  said  Nancy,  in  a  whisper 
to  Andy  Morrow,  "  night  and  day  he's  think- 
ing about  that  woman  ;  she's  now  dead  going 
on  a  year,  and  you  would  think  bv  him,  al- 
though he  bears  up  very  well  before  com- 
pany, that  she  died  onlj' yestherday — but  in- 
deed its  he  that  was  always  the  kind-hearted, 
affectionate  man  ;  and  a  better  husband  never 
broke  bread." 

"Well,"  said  Shane,  resuming  the  story, 
and  clearing  his  voice,  "  it's  gi'eat  consolation 
to  me,  now  that  she's  gone,  to  think  that  I 
never  broke  the  promise  I  made  her  that 
night ;  for  as  I  tould  you,  except  in  regard 
to  the  duck-egg,  a  bitther  word  never  passed 
between  iis.  I  was  in  a  passion  then,  for  a 
wonder,  and  bent  upon  sho^^'ing  her  that  I 
was  a  dangerous  man  to  provoke  ;  so  just  to 
give  her  a  »pice  of  what  I  could  do,  I  made 
Larry  feel  it — and  maj'  God  forgive  me  for 
raising  my  hand  even  then  to  her.  But  sure 
he  would  be  a  bmte  that  would  beat  such  a 
woman  except  by  proxy.  When  it  was  clear 
dark  we  set  off,  and  after  crossing  the 
coimtry  for  two  miles,  reached  my  uncle's, 
where  a  great  many  of  my  fiiends  were  ex- 
pecting us.  As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  door 
I  struck  it  two  or  three  times,  for  that  was 
the  sign,  and  my  aunt  came  out,  and  taking 
Mary  in  her  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  with  a 
thousand  welcomes,  brought  us  both  in. 

"  You  all  know  that  the  best  of  aiting  and 
ilhrinking  is  provided  when  a  runaway  couple 
rs  expected  ;  and  indeed  there  was  galore*  of 
both  there.  My  uncle  and  all  that  were 
within  welcomed  us  again  ;  and  many  a  good 
song  and  he:u-ty  jug  of  punch  was  sent  round 
that  night.  The  next  morning  my  uncle 
went  to  her  father's,  and  broke  the  business 
to  him  at  once  :  indeed  it  wasn't  veiy  hard  to 
do,  for  I  believe  it  reached  him  afore  he  saw 
my  uncle  at  all ;  so  she  was  brought  home  f 


*  Galore — more  than  enough — great  ahnud  ince. 

t  One-half,  at  least,  of  the  raarriaires  in  a  i,'reat 
portion  of  Ireland  are  effected  in  this  manner. 
T  ey  .are  termed  "  runaway  matches,"  and  are  at- 
tended with  no  disgrace.     When  the  parents  of  the 


that  day,  and,  on  the  Thursday  night 
after,  I,  my  father,  uncle,  and  several  other 
friends,  went  there  and  made  the  match. 
She  had  sixty  guineas,  that  her  grandfather 
left  her,  thirteen  head  of  cattle,  two  feather- 
aud  two  chaff-beds,  with  sheeting,  quiltSj 
and  blankets  ;  three  pieces  of  bleached  Hnen, 
and  a  flock  of  geese  of  her  own  reaiiug — 
upon  the  whole,  among  oui'selves,  it  wasn't 
aisy  to  get  such  a  fortune. 

"  Well,  the  match  was  made,  and  the  wed- 
ding day  a^jpointed  ;  but  there  was  one  thing 
still  to  be  managed,  and  that  was  how  to  get 
over  standing  at  mass  on  Sunday,  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  scandal  we  gave  the 
chui-ch  by  running  away  with  one  another — 
but  that's  all  stuff,  for  who  cares  a  pin  about 
standing,  when  thi-ee  halves  of  the  jjarish  ai-e 
married  in  the  same  way !  The  only  thing 
that  vexed  me  was,  that  it  would  keep  back 
the  wedding-day.  However,  her  father  and 
my  uncle  went  to  the  jji-iest,  and  sjsoke  to 
him,  trying,  of  coorse,  to  get  us  off  it,  Ijut  he 
knew  we  were  fat  geese,  and  was  in  for  giv- 
ing us  a  plucking. — Hut,  tut! — he  wouldn't 
hear  of  it  at  all,  not  he  ;  for  although  he 
would  ride  fifty  miles  to  sarve  either  of  us,  he 
couldn't  break  the  new  orders  that  he  had  got 
only  a  few  days  before  that  from  the  bishop. 
No  ;  we  miist  stand* — for  it  would  be  setting 
a  bad  example  to  the  parish  ;  and  if  he  woidd 
let  i(.s  pass,  how  could  he  punisii  the  rest  of 
his  flock,  when  they'd  be  guilty  of  the  same 
thing  ? 

"'Well,  well,  your  Eeverence,'  says  my 
uncle,  winking  at  her  father,  'if  that's  the 
case,  it  can't  be  heljDed,  any  how — they  must 
only  stand,  as  many  a  dacent  father  and 
mother's  child  has  done  before  them,  and 
wiU  again,  plase  God — your  Reverence  is 
right  in  doing  your  duty.' 

"  '  True  for  you,  Brian,'  says  his  Eeverence, 
'  and  j'et,  God  knows,  there's  no  man  in  the 
parish  would  be  sorrier  to  see  such  a  dacent, 


girl  come  to  understand  that  she  has  "gone  off," 
they  bring  her  home  in  a  day  or  two  ;  the  friends 
of  the  parties  then  meet,  and  the  arran'^-emeuta  for 
the  marriage  are  made  us  described  in  the  tale. 

*  Matches  made  in  this  manner  are  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  being 
liable  to  abuse  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  parties, 
by  way  of  punishment,  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  made  to  stand  up  at  mass  for  one  or  three 
Sundays;  but,  as  Shane  expresses  it,  the  puuLsh- 
ment  is  so  common  that  it  completely  loses  its 
effect.  To  "stand."  in  the  sense  meant  here,  is 
this  :  the  priest,  when  the  whole  congiegati<m  are 
on  their  knees,  calls  the  young  man  and  woman  by 
name,  who  stand  up  and  remain  under  the  gaze  of 
the  congregation,  whilst  he  rebukes  them  for  the 
scandal  they  gave  to  the  church,  after  which  they 
kneel  down.  In  goneral  it  is  looked  upon  more  a.s 
fun  thau  punishment.  Sometimes,  however,  tlie 
wealthier  class  compromise  the  matter  with  tatj 
priest,  as  described  above. 
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comely  younpf  couple  put  upon  a  level  with 
all  the  scrubs  of  the  parish  ;  and  I  know, 
Jemmy  Finigan,  it  would  go  hard  with  j'our 
young,  bashful  daughter  to  get  through  with 
it,  having  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation 
staring  on  her.' 

"  '  Why,  then,  youi"  Reverence,  as  to  that,' 
says  my  uncle,  who  was  just  as  stiff  as  the 
other  was  stout,  '  the  bashfulest  of  them  will 
do  more  nor  that  to  get  a  husband.' 

"  '  But  you  tell  me,'  says  the  priest,  '  that 
the  wedding-day  is  fixed  upon  ;  how  will  you 
manage  there  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  put  it  off  for  three  Sundays  longer, 
to  be  sure,'  says  the  uncle. 

"  '  But  you  forget  this,  Brian,'  says  the 
priest,  '  that  good  luck  or  prosperity  never 
attends  the  putting  off  of  a  wedding.' 

"  Now  here,  you  see,  is  where  the  priest 
had  them  ;  for  they  knew  that  as  well  as  his 
Reverence  himself — so  they  were  in  a  puzzle 
again. 

"'It's  a  disagreeable  business,' says  the 
priest,  '  but  the  truth  is,  I  could  get  them  off 
with  the  bishop,  only  for  one  thing — I  owe 
him  five  guineas  of  altar-money,  and  I  am  so 
far  back  in  dues  that  I'm  not  able  to  pay 
him.  If  I  could  inclose  this  to  him  in  a  let- 
ter, I  would  get  them  off  at  once,  although  it 
would  be  bringing  myself  into  trouble  with 
the  parish  afterwards  ;  but,  at  all  events,'  says 
he,  '  I  wouldn't  make  every  one  of  you  both 
— so,  to  prove  that  I  wish  to  sarve  you,  I'll 
sell  the  best  cow  in  my  bjTe,  and  pay  him 
myself,  rather  than  theu'  wedding  day  should 
be  put  oft',  poor  things,  or  themselves  brought 
to  any  bad  luck — the  Lord  keep  them  from 
it!' 

"Wliile  he  was  speaking,  he  stamped  his 
foot  two  or  tliree  times  on  the  flure,  and  the 
housekeeper  came  in. — '  Katty,'  says  he, 
'  bring  us  in  a  bottle  of  whiskey  ;  at  all 
events,  I  can't  let  you  away,'  says  he,  '  with- 
out tasting  something,  and  drinking  luck  to 
the  young  folks.' 

"  'In  troth,'  says  Jemmy  Finigan,  'and 
begging  your  Reverence's  j^ardon,  the  sorra 
cow  you'll  sell  this  bout,  any  how,  on  account 
of  me  or  my  childhre,  bekase  I'll  lay  down  on 
the  nail  what'U  clear  you  wid  the  bishop  ; 
and  in  the  name  of  goodness,  as  the  day  is 
fixed  and  all,  let  the  crathiu's  not  be  disajD- 
pointed.' 

"  'Jemmy,'  says  my  uncle,  'if  you  go  to 
that,  you'll  pay  but  your  share,  for  I  insist 
upon  laying  down  one-half,  at  laste.' 

"  /.t  any  rate  they  came  down  with  the 
cash  snd  after  drinking  a  bottle  between 
them,  went  home  in  choice  spirits  entirelj'  at 
their  good  luck  in  so  aisily  getting  us  oft'. 
When  they  had  left  the  house  a  bit,  the 
priest  sent  after  them — 'Jemmy,'  says  he  to 


Finigan,  '  I  forgot  a  circumstance,  and  that 
is,  to  tell  you  that  I  will  go  and  marry  them 
at  your  own  house,  and  bring  Father  Jamea 
my  cm-ate,  with  me.'  '  Oh,  wurrah,  no,'  said 
both,  'don't  mention  that,  your  Reverence, 
except  you  wish  to  break  their  hearts,  out 
and  out !  why,  that  would  be  a  thousand 
times  worse  nor  making  them  stand  to  dc 
penance  :  doesn't  your  Reverence  know  that 
if  they  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  running  for  the 
bottle,  the  whole  wedding  wouldn't  be  worth 
three  half-pence  ?  '  '  Indeed,  I  forgot  that, 
Jemmy.'  'But  sure,'  says  my  uncle,  'yom 
Pieverence  and  Father  James  must  be  at  it, 
whether  or  not— for  that  we  intended  from 
the  first.'  '  Tell  them  I'U  run  for  the  bottle, 
too,'  says  the  priest,  laughing,  '  and  wiU 
make  some  of  them  look  sharp,  never 
fear.' 

"  Well,  by  my  song,  so  far  all  was  right ; 
and  may  be  it's  we  that  weren't  glad — man- 
ing  Mai-y  and  myself — that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  in  the  way  to  put  off  the  wedding- 
day.  So,  as  the  bridegroom's  share  of  the 
expense  always  is  to  provide  the  whiskey, 
I'm  sure,  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  taking 
the  blooming  young  crathur  from  the  great 
lot  of  bachelors  that  were  all  breaking  their 
hearts  about  her,  I  couldn't  do  less  nor  finish 
the  thing  dacintly ;  knowing,  besides,  the 
high  doings  that  the  Finigans  would  have  of 
it — for  they  were  always  looked  upon  as  a 
family  that  never  had  their  heart  in  a  trifle, 
when  it  would  come  to  the  push.  So,  you 
see,  I  and  my  brotlier  Mickey,  my  cousin 
Tom,  and  Dom'uick  Nulty,  went  up  into  the 
mountains  to  Tim  Cassidy's  still-liouse, where 
we  spent  a  glorious  day,  and  bought  fifteen 
gallons  of  stuff,  that  one  drop  of  it  would 
bring  the  tear,  if  possible,  to  a  young  widdy's 
ej'e  that  had  berrid  a  bad  husband.  Indeed, 
this  was  at  my  father's  bidding,  who  wasn't 
a  bit  beLindhand  with  any  of  them  in  cut- 
ting a  dash.  '  Shane,'  says  he  to  me,  '  you 
know  the  Finigans  of  ould,  that  they  won't 
be  contint  with  what  would  do  another,  and 
that,  except  they  go  beyant  the  thing,  en- 
tirely, they  won't  be  satisfied.  They'll  have 
the  whole  countiyside  at  the  wedding,  and 
we  must  let  them  see  that  we  have  a  spirit 
and  a  faction  of  our  own,'  says  he,  '  that  we 
needn't  be  ashamed  of.  They've  got  all 
kinds  of  ateables  in  cart-loads,  and  as  we're 
to  get  the  drinkables,  we  must  see  and  give 
as  good  as  they'll  bring.  I  myself,  and  yoilr 
mother,  will  go  round  and  invite  all  we  can 
think  of,  and  let  you  and  Mickey  go  up  the 
hills  to  Tim  Cassidy,  and  get  fifteen  gallons 
of  whiskey,  for  I  don't  think  less  will  do 
us.' 

"  This  we  accordingly  complied  with,  as  I 
said,  and  surely  better  stuff'  never  went  down 
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the  red  lane  *  than  the  same  whiskey  ;  for  I 
the   i^eoijle   knew   nothing   about   waterinn; 
it  then,  at  all  at  all.     The  nest  thing  I  did 
■was  to  get  a  fine  shop  cloth  coat,  a  pair  of 
top-boots,  and  buckskin   breeches  fit   for  a  j 
squire  ;  along  with  a  new  Caroline  hat  that  j 
would  throw  off  the  wet  like  a  duck.     Mat 
Kavanagh,   the  schoolmasier   from   Findra- 
more  bridge,  lent  me  his  watch  for  the  occa- 
sion, after  my  sjiending  near  two  days  learn- 
ing from  him  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was. 
At  last,  somehow,  I  masthered  that  point  so 
well,  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  I 
could  give  a  dacent  guess  at  the  time  upon  it. 

"Well,  at  last  the  day  came.  The  wed- 
ding morning,  or  the  bride's  part  of  it.f  as 
they  say,  was  beautiful.  It  was  then  the 
month  of  July.  The  evening  before  my  j 
father  and  my  broth(?r  went  over  to  Jemmy  ' 
Fiuigan's,  to  make  the  regulations  for  the 
wedding.  We,  that  is  my  party,  were  to  be 
at  the  bride's  house  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
we  were  then  to  proceed,  all  on  horseback, 
to  tlie  ijriest's,  to  be  manied.  W^e  were 
then,  after  drinking  something  at  Tom 
Hance's  public-house,  to  come  back  as  far  as 
the  Dumbhill,  where  we  were  to  start  and 
run  for  the  bottle.  That  morning  we  were 
all  up  at  the  shriek  of  day.  From  six  o'clock 
my  own  faction,  ft-iendi3  and  neighbors,  be- 
gan to  come,  all  mounted  ;  and  about  eight 
o'clock  there  was  a  whole  regiment  of  them, 
some  on  horses,  some  on  mules,  others  on 
raheriesj  and  asses  ;  and,  by  my  word,  I  be- 
heve  little  Dick  Snudaghan,  the  tailor's  ap- 
prentice, that  had  a  hand  in  making  my 
wedding-clothes,  was  mounted  upon  a  buck 
goat,  with  a  bridle  of  salvages  tied  to  his 
horns.  Anj-thing  at  all  to  keej)  their  feet 
from  the  ground ;  for  nobody  would  be 
allowed  to  go  with  the  wedding  that  hadn't 
some  animal  between  them  and  the  eai'th. 

"  To  make  a  long  stoiy  short,  so  large  a 
bridegroom's  party  was  never  seen  in  that 
country  before,  save  and  excej)t  Tim  Lanni- 
gan's,  that  I  mentioned  just  now.  It  would 
make  j'ou  split  your  face  laughing  to  see  the 
figure  they  cut ;  some  of  them  had  saddles 
and  bridles  —others  had  saddles  and  halthers; 
some  had  back-suggawns  of  straw,  with  hay 
stirrups  to  them,  but  good  biidles  ;  others 
had  sacks  filled  ujd  as  hke  saddles  as  they 
could  make  them,  girthed  with  hay-ropes  five 


*   Humorous  periphrasis  for  throat. 

f  The  morning,  or  early  part  of  the  day,  on 
whicli  an  Irish  couple  are  married,  up  until  noon, 
is  calleil  the  bride's  part,  which,  if  the  fortunes  of 
till!  i-iuir  are  to  be  happy,  is  expected  to  be  fair- 
rain  or  storm  being  considered  indicative  of  future 
calamity. 

X  A  .small,  shaggy  pony,  so  called  from  being 
found   m   great   numbers   on   the    Island   of   that 
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or  six  times  tied  round  the  horse's  body. 
"NVlien  one  or  two  of  the  horses  wouldn't  car- 
17  double,  excejit  the  liind  rider  sat  stride- 
ways,  the  women  had  to  be  put  foremost,  and 
the  men  behind  them.  Some  had  dacent 
l^ilhons  enough,  but  most  of  them  had  none 
at  all,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  sit 
where  the  pUhon  ought  to  be— and  a  hard 
card  they  had  to  yAvij  to  keep  their  seats 
even  when  the  horses  walked  asy,  so  what 
must  it  be  when  they  came  to  a  grdloji !  but 
that  same  was  nothing  at  all  to  a  trot. 

"  From  the  time  they  began  to  come  that 
morning,  you  may  be  s.irtain  that  the  glass 
was  no  crii^ple,  any  how — although,  for  fear 
of  accidents,  we  took  care  not  to  go  too  deep. 
At  eight  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  a  rousing 
breakfast,  for  we  thought  it  best  to  eat  a  tri- 
fle at  home,  lest  they  might  think  that  what 
we  were  to  get  at  the  bride's  breakfast  might 
be  thought  any  novelty.  As  for  my  part,  I 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  I  couldn't  let  a  mor- 
sel cross  my  throat,  nor  did  I  know  what  en(? 
of  me  was  uppermost.  After  bi-eakfast  they 
all  got  their  cattle,  and  I  my  hat  and  whip, 
and  was  ready  to  mount,  when  my  uncle 
whispered  to  me  that  I  must  kneel  do%vn  and 
ax  my  father  and  mother's  blessing,  and  for- 
giveness for  all  my  disobedience  and  ofiinces 
towards  them — and  also  to  requist  the  bless- 
ing of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Well,  in  a 
short  time  I  was  down  ;  and  my  goodness  ! 
such  a  hullabaloo  of  crying  as  there  was  in  a 
minute's  time  !  '  Oh,  Shane  Fadh — Shane 
Fadh,  acushla  machree ! '  says  my  poor 
mother  in  Irish,  '  you're  going  to  break  up- 
the  ring  about  your  father's  hearth  and  mine 
— going  to  lave  us,  avourneen,  for  ever,  and 
we  to  hear  your  light  foot  and  sweet  voice, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  no  more  !  Oh  ! ' 
says  she,  '  it's  you  that  was  the  good  son  all; 
out ;  and  the  good  brother,  too  :  kind  and. 
cheerful  was  your  voice,  and  full  of  love  and 
affection  was  your  heart !  Shane,  avoiu'neen 
dheelish,  if  ever  I  was  harsh  to  you,  forgive- 
your  poor  mother,  that  will  never  see  youj 
more  on  her  flure  as  one  of  her  own  family.' 

"  Even  my  father,  that  wasn't  much  given, 
to  crying,  couldn't  speak,  but  went  over  to  a 
corner  and  cried  till  the  neighbors  stopped, 
him.  As  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  they 
were  all  in  an  uproai- ;  and  I  myself  cried 
like  a  Trojan,  merely  bekase  I  see  them  at  it. 
My  father  and  mother  both  kissed  me,  and 
gave  me  their  blessing  ;  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters  did  the  same,  while  you'd  think  all 
their  hearts  would  break.  'Come,  come,' 
says  my  uncle,  '  I'll  have  none  of  this  :  what 
a  hubbub  you  make,  and  your  son  going  to 
be  well  married — going  to  be  joined  to  a  girl 
that  your  betters  would  be  proud  to  get  into 
connection   with.     You   should,  liave    more 
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sense,  Rose  Campbell — you  ought  to  thank 
God  that  he  had  the  luck  to  come  aerass  such 
a  colleen  for  a  -wife  ;  and  that  it's  not  going 
to  his  grave,  instead  of  into  the  arms  of  a 
purty  girl — and  what's  better,  a  good  girl. 
So  quit  your  blubbering,  Rose  ;  and  you, 
•Jack,'  says  he  to  my  father,  '  that  ought  to 
have  more  sense,  stop  this  instant.  Clear  oft" 
every  one  of  you,  out  of  this,  and  let  the 
young  boy  go  to  his  horse.  Clear  out,  I  say, 
or  by  the  powers  I'll — look  at  them  three 
stags  of  huzzies  ;  by  the  hand  of  my  bodj' 
they're  blubbering  bekase  it's  not  their  own 
story  this  blessed  day.  Move — bounce  !  — 
and  you.  Rose  Oge,  if  you're  not  behind 
Dudley  Fulton  in  less  than  no  time,  by  the 
liole  of  my  coat,  I'll  man-y  a  wife  myself,  and 
then  wliere  wiU  the  twenty  guineas  be  that 
I'm  to  lave  you  ? ' 

■'  God  rest  his  soul,  and  yet  there  was  a 
tear  in  his  eye  all  the  while — even  in  spite  of 
his  joking ! 

"Any  how,  it's  easy  knowing  that  there 
wasn't  sorrow  at  the  bottom  of  their  gi'ief : 
for  they  were  all  now  laughing  at  my  uncle's 
jokes,  even  whUe  their  eyes  were  red  with 
the  tears  :  ray  mother  herself  couldn't  but 
be  in  a  good  humor,  and  join  her  smile  with 
the  rest. 

"My  uncle  now  drove  us  all  out  before 
him ;  not,  however,  till  my  mother  had 
sprinkled  a  drojj  of  holy  water  on  each  of  us, 
and  given  me  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  a 
small  taste  of  blessed  candle,  to  prevent  us 
from  sudden  death  and  accidents.*  My  fath- 
er and  she  didn't  come  with  us  then,  but 
they  went  over  to  the  bride's  while  we  were 
all  gone  to  the  priest's  house.  At  last  we  set 
off  in  great  style  and  spirits — I  well  mounted 
ou  a  good  horse  of  my  own,  and  my  brother 
on  one  that  he  had  borrowed  fi'om  Peter 
Danuellon,  fuUy  bent  ou  winning  the  bottle. 
I  would  have  borrowed  him  myself,  but  I 
thought  it  dacenter  to  ride  my  own  horse 
munfully,  even  though  he  never  won  a  side 
of  mutton  or  a  saddle,  like  Dannellon's. 
But  the  man  that  was  most  hkely  to  come  in 
for  the  bottle  was  little  BLUy  Cormick,  the 
tailor,  who  rode  a  blood-racer  that  young 
John  Little  had  wickedly  lent  him  for  the 
special  purpose ;  he  was  a  tall  bay  animal, 
with  long  small  legs,  a  switch  tail,  and  didn't 
know  how  to  trot.  Maybe  we  didn't  cut  a 
dash — and  might  have  taken  a  town  before 
us.  Out  we  set  about  nine  o'clock,  and  went 
acraes  the  country  :  but  I'll  not  stop  to  min- 
tion  what  happened  some  of  them,  even  be- 

*  In  many  parishes  of  Irehmd  a  number  of  small 
wax  candles  are  blrssed  by  the  priest  upon  Ash- 
Weiinesday,  and  these  are  constantly  worn  about 
the  person  until  that  day  twelve  mouths,  for  the 
purpcses  jaentioned  above. 


fore  we  got  to  the  bride's  house.  It's  eiiough 
to  say  here,  that  sometimes  one  in  crassing  a 
stile  or  ditch  would  drop  into  the  nhoitgh  ;  * 
sometimes  another  would  find  himself  head 
foremost  on  the  ground  ;  a  woman  would  be 
capsized  here  in  crassing  a  ridgy  field,  bring- 
ing her  fore-rider  to  the  ground  along  with 
her  ;  another  would  be  hanging  Uke  a  broken 
arch,  ready  to  come  down,  till  some  one 
would  ride  up  and  fix  her  on. the  seat.  But 
a?  aU  this  happened  in  going  over  the  fields, 
we  expected  that  when  we'd  get  out  on  the 
king's  highway  there  would  be  le.ss  danger, 
as  we  would  have  no  ditches  or  drains  to 
crass.  ^Vhen  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house, 
there  was  a  general  shout  of  welcome  from 
the  bride's  party,  who  were  on  the  watch  for 
us  :  we  couldn't  do  less  nor  give  them  back 
the  chonis  ;  but  we  had  better  have  let  that 
alone,  for  some  of  the  young  horses  took  the 
sfadh,  f  others  of  them  capered  about ;  the 
asses — the  sorra  choke  them — that  were 
along  with  us  should  begin  to  bray,  as  if  it 
was  the  king's  birthday — and  a  mule  of  Jack 
Urwin's  took  it  into  his  head  to  stand  stock 
still.  This  brought  another  dozen  of  them 
to  the  ground  ;  so  that,  between  one  thing 
or  another,  we  were  near  half  an  hoiu-  before 
we  got  on  the  march  again.  When  the  blood- 
horse  that  the  tailor  rode  saw  the  crowd  and 
heard  the  shouting,  he  cocked  his  eai-s,  and 
set  off  with  himself  fuU  speed  ;  but  before  he 
had  got  far  he  was  ^\ithout  a  rider,  and  went 
galloj^iug  up  to  the  bride's  house,  the  bridle 
hangin'  about  his  feet.  BLUy,  however,  hav- 
ing taken  a  glass  or  two,  wasn't  to  be  cowed  : 
so  he  came  up  in  great  blood,  and  swore  he 
would  ride  him  to  America,  sooner  than  let 
the  bottle  be  won  fi'om  the  bridegroom's 
party. 

"  When  we  arrived,  there  was  nothing  but 
shakuig  hands  and  kissmg,  and  all  kinds  of 
slewslhmng—iaen  kissing  men — women  kiss- 
ing women — and  after  that  men  and  women 
all  through  other.  Another  breakfast  was 
ready  lor  us  ;  and  here  we  all  sat  down  ;  mj-- 
self  and  my  next  relations  in  the  bride's 
house,  and  the  others  in  the  barn  and  gar- 
den ;  for  one  house  wouldn't  hold  the  half  of 
us.  Eating,  however,  was  all  only  talk  :  of 
coorse  we  took  some  of  the  poteen  again,  and 
in  a  short  time  aftei-wards  set  off"  along  the 
paved  road  to  the  priest's  house,  to  be  tied 
as  fast  as  he  could  make  us,  and  that  was 
fast  enough.  Before  we  went  out  to  mount 
our  horses  though,  there  was  just  such  a  hul- 
labaloo with  the  bride  and  her  friends  as 
there  was  with  myself :  but  my  uncle  soon 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  in  five  minutes  had  them 
breaking  their  hearts  laughing. 


Dyke  or  drain. 


Became  restiva 
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"  Bless  my  heart,  what  doings  !  what  roast- 
ing and  boiling  ! — and  what  tribes  of  beggars 
and  shulers,  and  vagabonds  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  were  sunning  themselves  about  the 
doors — wishing  us  a  thousand  times  long  life 
and  happiness.  There  was  a  fiddler  and 
piper  :  the  piper  was  to  stop  in  my  father- 
in-law's  while  we  were  going  to  be  married,  to 
keep  the  neighbors  that  were  met  there  shak- 
ing their  toes  while  we  were  at  the  priest's; 
and  the  fiddler  was  to  come  with  ourselves,  in 
order,  you  know,  to  have  a  dance  at  the  priest's 
house,  and  to  play  for  us  coming  and  going  ; 
for  there's  nothing  Uke  a  taste  of  music  when 
one's  on  for  sport.  As  we  were  setting  off, 
ould  Mary  M'Quade  from  Kilnahushogue, 
who  was  sent  for  bekase  she  understood 
charms,  and  had  the  name  of  being  lucky, 
tuck  myself  aside  :  '  Shane  Fadh,'  says  she, 
'  you're  a  young  man  well  to  look  upon ; 
may  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  so  ;  and 
there's  not  a  doubt  but  there's  them  here 
that  wishes  you  iU. — that  would  rather  be  in 
your  shoes  this  blessed  day,  with  your  young 
colleen  bawn*  that  'ill  be  your  wife  before 
the  sun  sets,  plase  the  heavens.  There's  ould 
Fanny  Barton,  the  wrinkled  thief  of  a  hag, 
that  the  Finigans  axed  here  for  the  sake  of 
her  decent  son-in-law,  who  ran  away  with 
her  daughter  Betty,  that  was  the  great  beauty 
some  years  ago  :  her  breath's  not  good, 
Shane,  and  many  a  strange  thing's  said  of 
her.  Well,  maybe,  I  know  more  about  that 
nor  I'm  not  going  to  mintion,  anj'  how  : 
more  betoken  that  it's  not  for  nothing  the 
white  hare  haunts  the  shrubbeiy  behind  her 
house.' 

"  '  But  what  harm  could  she  do  me,  Sonsy 
Mary  ? '  says  I — for  she  was  called  Sonsy — 
'  we  have  often  sarved  her  one  way  or  other.' 

"  'Ax  me  no  questions  about  her,  Shane,' 
says  she,  '  don't  I  know  what  she  did  to  Ned 
Donnelly,  that  was  to  be  pitied,  if  ever  a  man 
was  to  be  i^itied,  for  as  good  as  seven  months 
after  his  marriage,  until  I  reheved  him  ; 
'twas  gone  to  a  thread  he  was,  and  didn't 
they  pay  me  decently  for  my  thrcuble  ! ' 

'  Well,  and  what  am  I  to  do,  Mary  ? '  says 
I,  knowing  very  well  that  what  she  sed  was 
thrue  enough,  although  I  didn't  wish  her  to 
see  that  I  was  afeard. 

"  '  Why,'  says  she,  '  you  must  first  exchange 
monej'  with  me,  an  dthen,  if  you  do  as  I  bid 
you,  you  may  lave  the  rest  to  mj'self.' 

"I  then  took  out,  begad,  a  daicent  lot  of 
silver — say  a  crovra  or  so — for  my  blood  was 
up  and  the  money  was  flush — and  gave  it  to 
her,  for  Vhich  I  got  a  crona(jh-haum-\  half- 
penny in  exchange. 

*  Pair  girl. 

f  So  called  from  Cronebane,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklcnv,  where  there  is  a  copper  mine. 


"  'Now,'  says  she,  'Shane,  you  must  keep 
this  in  j'our  company,  and  for  your  life  and 
sowl,  don't  j)art  wid  it  for  nine  days  after 
your  marriage  ;  but  there's  more  to  be  done,' 
saj-s  she — 'hould  out  your  right  knee;'  sf) 
with  this  she  unbuttoned  thi'ee  buttons  ot 
my  buckskins,  and  made  me  loose  the  knot 
of  my  garther  on  the  right  leg.  '  Now,'  s  ly,; 
she,  '  if  you  keep  them  loose  till  after  the 
jiriest  says  the  words,  and  won't  let  the  money 
I  gave  you  go  out  of  your  company  for  nine 
days,  along  with  something  else  I'U  do  thijt 
j'ou're  to  know  nothing  about,  there's  no  fear 
of  all  their  jjuithroges.'*  She  then  pulled  off 
her  right  shoe,  and  threw  it  after  us  forlucl:. 

"We  were  now  all  in  motion  once  more  — 
the  bride  riding  behind  my  man,  and  the 
bridesm  lid  behind  myself — a  fine  bouncing 
girl  she  was,  but  not  to  be  mintioned  in  the 
one  year  with  my  own  darlin' — in  troth,  it 
wouldn't  be  aisy  getting  such  a  cou23le  as  we 
were  the  same  day,  though  it's  myself  that 
says  it.  Mary,  dressed  in  a  black  castor  hat, 
like  a  man's,  a  white  muslin  coat,  with  a  soar- 
let  silk  handkerclier  about  her  neck,  with  a 
silver  buckle  and  a  blue  ribbon,  for  luck, 
round  her  waist ;  her  fine  hair  wasn't  turned 
up,  at  all  at  all,  but  hung  down  in  beautiful 
curls  on  her  shoulders  ;  her  eyes,  you  would 
think,  were  all  light ;  her  lips  as  plump  and 
as  ripe  as  cherries — and  maybe  it's  myself 
that  wasn't  to  that  time  o'  day  without  tast- 
ing them,  any  how ;  and  her  teeth,  so  even, 
and  as  white  as  a  biu-ned  bone.  The  day 
bate  all  for  beauty  ;  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  from  the  lightness  of  my  own  spirit  it 
came,  but,  I  think,  that  such  a  day  1  never 
saw  from  that  to  this  ;  indeed,  I  thought 
everything  was  dancing  and  smiling  about 
me,  and  sartinly  every  one  said,  that  such  a 
couple  hadn't  been  married,  nor  such  a  wed- 
ding seen  in  the  parish  for  many  a  long 
year  before. 

"All  the  time,  as  we  went  along,  we  had 
the  music  ;  but  then  at  first  we  were  mightily 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  fiddler.  To  jnit 
him  as  a  hind  rider  it  would  prevent  him 
fi'om  ijlaying,  bekase  how  could  he  keep  the 
fiddle  before  him  and  another  so  close  to 
him  ?     To  put  him  foremost  was  as  bad,  for 


*  Charm.s  of  an  evil  nature.  These  are  cere- 
monies used  by  such  women,  and  believed  to  be  <if 
efficacy  by  the  people.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  woman  here  named — and  truly  named  — 
was  called  in  by  honest  Ned  Donnelly,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  alive,  and  could  confirm  the  truth  of  it.  I 
remember  her  well,  as  I  do  the  occasion  on  whicli 
she  was  called  in  by  Ned  or  his  friends.  I  also  re- 
member th.it  a  neighbor  of  ours,  a  tailor  named 
Cormick  M'Elroy— father,  by  the  way,  to  little 
Billy  Cormick,  who  figures  so  conspicuously  at  the 
wedding — called  her  in  to  cure,  by  the  force  of 
charms,  some  cows  he  had  that  were  sick. 
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he  couldn't  play  and  Lould  tlie  bridle  to- 
gether ;  so  at  last  my  uncle  proijosed  that  he 
should  get  behind  himself,  turn  his  face  to 
the  horse's  tail,  and  saw  away  like  a  Trojan. 

"  It  might  be  about  four  miles  or  so  to  the 
7~est's  house,  and,  as  the  day  was  fine,  we 
got  on  gloriously.  One  thing,  however,  be- 
came troublesome ;  j'ou  see  there  was  a 
cursed  set  of  ups  and  downs  on  the  road, 
and  as  the  riding  coulivments  were  so  bad 
with  a  great  many  of  the  weddiners,  those 
that  had  no  saddles,  going  down  steep  places, 
would  work  onward  bit  by  bit,  in  sjjite  of 
all  they  could  do,  till  they'd  be  fairly  on  the 
horse's  neck,  and  the  women  behind  them 
would  be  on  the  animal's  shoulders  ;  and  it 
required  nice  managing  to  balance  them- 
selves, for  they  might  as  well  sit  on  the  edge 
of  a  dale  board.  Many  of  them  got  tosses 
this  way,  thoughjt  all  piassed  in  good  humor. 
But  no  two  among  the  whole  set  were  more 
puzzled  by  this  than  my  uncle  and  the  fiddler 
— I  think  I  see  my  uncle  this  minute  with 
his  knees  sticking  into  the  horse's  shoulders, 
and  his  two  hands  upon  his  neck,  keeping 
himself  back,  with  a  cniiht*  upon  him,  and 
the  fiddler  mth  his  heels  away,  towards  the 
horse's  tail,  and  he  stretched  back  against 
my  uncle,  for  all  the  world  like  two  bricks 
laid  against  one  another,  and  one  of  them 
falling.  'Twas  the  same  thing  going  up  a 
hiU  ;  whoever  was  behind,  would  be  hanging 
over  the  horse's  tail,  with  the  arm  about  the 
fore-rider's  neck  or  bodj-,  and  the  other 
houlding  the  baste  by  the  mane,  to  keejD 
them  both  from  sliding  oft'  backwards.  Many 
a  come-down  there  was  among  them — but,  as 
I  said,  it  was  all  in  good  humor  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, as  regulai-ly  as  they  fell,  they 
were  sure  to  get  a  cheer. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  priest's  house,  there 
was  a  hearty  welcome  for  us  all.  The  bride 
and  I,  with  our  next  kiudi-ed  and  friends, 
went  into  the  i^arlor  ;  along  with  these,  there 
Avas  a  set  of  young  fellows,  who  had  been 
bachelors  of  the  bride's,  that  got  in  with  an 
intention  of  getting  the  first  kiss.f  and,  in 
coc:-se,  of  bating  myself  out  of  it.  I  got  a 
whisper  of  this  ;  so  by  my  song,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  them  all  out  in  that,  as  well  as 
I  did  in  gettkiK  herself :  but  vou  know,  I 


*  The  hump,  which  constitutes  a  round-shouldered 
man.  IE  the  reader  has  ever  seen  Hoi^arth's  Illus- 
trations of  Hudibras.  and  remembers  the  redoubt- 
able hero  as  he  sits  on  horseback,  he  will  be  at  no 
loss  in  comprehending-  what  a  cniiht  means.  Cmiht 
is  the  Irish  for  harp,  and  the  simile  is  taken  from 
the  projection  between  the  shoulders  of  the  harper 
which  was  causedby  carrying  that  instrument. 

f  There  is  always  a  struggle  for  this  at  an  Irish 
wedding,  where  every  man  is  at  liberty — even  the 
priest  himself — to  anticipate  the  bridegroom  if  he 


couldn't  be  angry,  even  if  they  had  got  the 
foreway  of  me  in  it,  bekase  it's  an  ould  cus- 
tom. \^Tiile  the  jiriest  was  going  over  the 
business,  I  kept  my  eye  about  me,  and  sure 
enough,  there  were  seven  or  eight  fellows  al] 
waiting  to  snaj)  at  her.  When  the  ceremom 
drew  near  a  close,  I  got  up  on  one  leg,  s(^ 
that  I  could  boimce  to  my  feet  hke  lightning, 
and  when  it  was  finished,  I  got  her  in  my 
arm,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson, 
and  sv^dnging  her  behind  the  pi-iest,  gave  her 
the  husband's  first  kiss.  The  next  minute 
there  was  a  rush  after  her  ;  but,  as  I  had  got 
the  first,  it  was  but  fair  that  they  should 
come  in  according  as  they  could,  I  thought, 
bekase,  you  know,  it  was  all  in  the  coorse  of 
practice  ;  but,  hould,  there  were  two  words 
to  be  said  to  that,  for  what  does  Father 
Dollard  do  but  shoves  them  off,  and  a  fine 
stout  shoulder  he  had — shoves  them  off,  like 
childre,  and  getting  his  arms  about  Mary, 
gives  her  half  a  dozen  smacks  at  least — oh, 
consuming  to  the  one  less — tha'  mine  was 
only  a  cracker*  to.  The  rest,  the-i,  all  kissed 
her,  one  after  another,  according  as  they 
could  come  in  to  get  one.  We  then  went 
straight  to  his  Reverence's  barn,  which  had 
been  cleared  out  for  us  the  day  before,  by 
his  own  dii-ections,  where  we  danced  for  an 
hour  or  two,  his  Reverence  and  his  Curate 
along  with  us. 

"  When  this  was  over  we  mounted  again, 
the  fiddler  taking  his  ould  situation  behind 
my  uncle.  You  know  it  is  usual,  after  get- 
ting the  knot  tied,  to  go  to  a  public-house 
or  shebeen,  to  get  some  refreshment  af^er  the 
journey ;  so,  aecoi'dingly,  we  went  to  little 
lame  Larry  Spooney's — gi-andfather  to  him 
that  was  transported  the  other  day  for  stal- 
ing Bob  Beaty's  sheep  ;  he  was  -called 
Spiooney  himself,  for  his  sheep-stealing,  ever 
since  Paddy  Keenan  made  the  song  upon 
Mm,  ending  vdih  '  his  house  never  wants  a 
good  ram-horn  spoon;'  so  that  let  i>«oi5le 
say  what  they  will,  these  things  run  in  the 
blood — well,  we  went  to  his  shebeen  house, 
but  the  tithe  of  us  couldn't  get  uito  it ;  so 
we  sot  on  the  green  before  the  door,  and, 
by  my  song,  we  too&f  dacently  -with  hbn. 
any  how  ;  and,  only  for  my  imcle,  it's  odds 
but  we  would  have  been  aU  fuddled. 

"  It  was  now  that  I  began  to  notish  a  kind 
of  coolness  between  my  party  and  the  bride's, 
and  for  some  time  I  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it — I  wasn't  long  so,  however ;  for 
my  uncle,  who  still  had  his  eye  about  him, 


*  Cracker  is  the  small,  hard  cord  whic^  is  tied  to 
a  ruatie  whip,  in  order  to  make  it  crack.  When  ii 
man  is  con.sidered  to  be  inferior  to  another  in  any. 
thing,  the  people  say,  "  he  wouldn't  make  a  crackei 
to  his  whip." 
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comes  over  to  me,  aud  says,  '  Shane,  I  doubt 
there  will  be  bad  work  amongst  these  peo- 
ple, ijarticularlj-  betwixt  the  Dorans  and  the 
Flannagaus — the  ti-uth  is,  that  the  old  busi- 
ness of  the  law-shoot  wiU  break  out,  except 
thej''re  kept  from  diink,  take  my  word  for 
it,  there  will  be  blood  spilled.  The  running 
for  the  bottle  will  be  a  good  excuse,'  says  he, 
'  so  I  think  we  had  better  move  home  before 
they  go  too  far-  in  the  drink.' 

"  Well,  any  way,  there  was  truth  in  this  ; 
so,  accordingly,  the  reckoning  was  ped,  aud, 
as  this  was  the  thrate  of  the  weddiners  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  every  one  of  the 
men  clubbed  his  shai-e,  but  neither  I  nor  the 
guis  anything.  Ha— ha — ha!  Am  I  alive 
at  all?  I  never— ha — ha — ha — ! — I  never 
laughed  so  much  in  one  day  as  I  did  in  that, 
and  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it  yet.  Well, 
well !  when  we  all  got  on  the  top  of  oui" 
horses,  and  sicli  other  ihgant  cattle  as  we 
had — the  crowning  of  a  king  was  nothing  to 
it.  We  were  now  purty  well  I  thank  you, 
as  to  Uquor  ;  and,  as  the  knot  was  tied,  aud 
all  safe,  there  was  no  end  to  our  good  spirits  ; 
so,  when  we  took  the  road,  the  men  were  in 
high  blood,  particularly  Billy  Cormick,  the 
tailor,  who  had  a  pair  of  long  eavah-y  spurs 
upon  liim,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  wall< 
in— and  he  not  more  nor  four  feet  high. 
The  women,  too,  were  in  blood,  ha-sing  faces 
upon  them,  with  the  hate  of  the  day  and  the 
liquor,  as  full  as  trumpeters. 

"  There  was  now  a  great  jealousy  among 
thim  that  were  bint  for  winning  the  bottle  ; 
and  when  one  horseman  would  cross  another, 
striving  to  have  the  whip  hand  of  him  when 
thej'd  set  off,  why  you  see,  his  horse  would 
get  a  cut  of  the  whijs  itseK  for  his  pains. 
My  uncle  and  I,  however,  did  all  we  could 
to  pacify  them  ;  and  theu"  own  bad  horse- 
manship, and  the  screeching  of  the  women, 
prevented  any  strokes  at  that  time.  Some 
of  them  were  ripping  up  ould  sores  against 
one  another  as  they  went  along  ;  others,  par- 
ticularly' the  youngsters,  with  their  sweet- 
hearts behind  them,  coorting  away  for  the 
life  of  them,  and  some  might  be  heard  miles 
oft",  singing  and  laughing  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  the  fiddler  behind  my  uncle  wasn't  idle, 
no  more  nor  another.  In  this  way  we  dashed 
on  gloriously,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Dumb-hiU,  where  we  were  to  start  for  the 
bottle.  And  now  you  might  see  the  men 
fixing  themselves  on  their  saddles,  sacks  and 
suggaus  ;  and  the  women  tying  kerchiefs 
and  shawls  about  their  caps  and  bonnets,  to 
keep  them  from  fljing  oft',  and  then  grij^ping 
their  fore-riders  hard  and  fast  by  the  bosoms. 
When  we  got  to  the  Dumb-hill,  there  were 
five  or  sis  fellows  that  didn't  come  with  us 
to  the  priest's,  but  met  us  with  cudgels  in 


their  hands,  to  jDrevent  any  of  them  fi-om 
starting  before  the  others,  and  to  show  fair 
play. 

"Well,  when  they  were  all  in  a  lump, — 
horses,  mules,  raheries,  and  asses — some,  as 
I  said,  with  saddles,  some  with  none  ;  and 
all  jist  as  I  tould  you  before  ; — the  word 
was  given  and  oft'  they  scoui-ed,  myself  along 
with  the  rest ;  and  divil  be  oft'  me,  if  ever  1 
saw  such  another  sight  but  itself  before  or 
since.  Oft"  they  skelped  through  thick  and 
thm,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  like  a  mist  about  us  ; 
but  it  was  a  mercy  that  the  life  wasn't 
trampled  out  of  some  of  us  ;  for  before  we 
had  gone  fifty  jjerches,  the  one-third  of  them 
were  sprawUug  a-top  of  one  another  on  the 
road.  As  for  the  women,  they  went  down 
right  aud  left — sometimes  bringing  the 
horsemen  with  them  ;  and  many  of  the  boys 
getting  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  on  the 
stones.  Some  of  them,  being  half  blind  with 
the  motion  of  the  whiskey,  tui-ned  oft'  the 
wrong  way,  and  galloped  on,  thinking  they 
had  completely  distanced  the  crowd  ;  and  it 
wasn't  until  they  cooled  a  bit  that  they  found 
out  their  mistake. 

"  But  the  best  sport  of  all  was,  when  they 
came  to  the  Lazy  Corner,  just  at  Jack  Gal- 
lagher's flui'h*  where  the  water  came  out  a 
good  way  acrass  the  road  ;  being  in  such  a 
flight,  they  either  forgot  or  didn't  know  how 
to  turn  the  angle  properly,  and  jDlash  went 
above  thirty  of  them,  coming  dovm  right  on 
the  toj)  of  one  another,  souse  in  the  pool. 
By  this  time  there  was  about  a  dozen  of  the 
best  horsemen  a  good  distance  before  the 
rest,  cutting  one  another  up  for  the  bottle  • 
among  these  were  the  Dorans  and  Flanagans  ; 
but  they,  you  see,  wisely  enough,  di-opped 
their  women  at  the  beginning,  and  only  rode 
single.  I  myself  didn't  mind  the  bottle,  but 
kept  close  to  Mary,  for  fraid  that  among  sich 
a  divd's  pack  of  half-mad  fellows,  anytliiug 
might  happen  her.  At  any  rate,  I  was  next 
the  first  batch  :  but  where  do  you  think  the 
tailor  was  all  this  time '?  ^^'^ly  away  oft"  like 
lightning,  miles  before  them— flying  hke  a 
swallow  :  and  how  he  kept  his  sate  so  long 
has  puzzled  me  fi-om  that  day  to  this  ;  but, 
any  how,  truth's  best — there  he  was  topping 
the  hill  ever  so  far  before  them.  After  all, 
the  unlucky  crathur  neai'ly  missed  the  bottle  ; 
for  when  he  turned  to  the  bride's  house,  in- 
stead of  i^uUing  up  as  he  ought  to  do — whj . 
to  show  his  horsemanship  to  the  crowd  that 
was  out  looking  at  them,  he  should  begin  to 
cut  up  the  horse  right  and  left,  until  he 
made  him  take  the  garden  ditch  in  full  flight. 


*  Flush  is  a  pool  of  water  that  spreads  ne 
across  a  road.  It  is  usually  fed  by  a  small  nif 
tain  stream,  aud  in  consequence  of  rising  and  : 
ing  rapidly,  it  is  called  "  Flush." 
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landing  Lim  among  the  cabbages.  About 
four  yards  or  five  from  the  siDot  where  the 
Lorse  lodged  liimself  was  a  well,  and  a  purty 
deep  one,  by  my  word  ;  but  not  a  sowl 
present  could  tell  what  become  of  the  tailor, 
until  Owen  Smith  chanced  to  look  into  the 
'well,  and  saw  his  long  spurs  just  above  the 
water ;  so  he  was  pulled  up  in  a  purty 
pickle,  not  worth  the  washing  ;  but  what 
did  he  cai-e  ?  although  he  had  a  small  body, 
the  sorra  one  of  him  but  had  a  sowl  big 
enough  for  Golias  or  Sampson  the  Great. 

"  As  soon  as  he  got  his  eyes  clear,  right 
or  wrong,  he  insisted  on  getting  the  bottle  : 
but  he  was  late,  poor  fellow,  for  before  he 
got  out  of  the  garden,  two  of  them  comes 
up — Paddy  Doran  and  Peter  Flanagan — cut- 
ting one  another  to  pieces,  and  not  the 
length  of  your  nail  between  them.  Well, 
well,  that  was  a  terrible  day,  siu'e  enough. 
Li  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  were  both 
off  the  horses,  the  blood  streaming  from 
their  bare  heads,  struggling  to  take  the  bot- 
tle from  my  father,  who  didn't  know  which 
of  them  to  give  it  to.  He  knew  if  he'd  hand 
it  to  one,  the  other  would  take  offince,  and 
then  he  was  in  a  great  puzzle,  striving  to 
raison  with  them  ;  but  long  Paddy  Doran 
caught  it  while  he  was  sj^aking  to  Flanagan, 
and  the  next  instant  Flanagan  measured  him 
\vith  a  hea\'y  loaded  whip,  and  left  him 
stretched  upon  the  stones. — And  now  the 
work  began  :  for  by  this  time  the  friends  of 
both  parties  came  up  and  joined  them. 
Such  knocking  down,  such  roaring  among 
tlie  men,  and  screeching  and  clapping  of 
hands  and  wiping  of  heads  among  the 
women,  when  a  brother,  or  a  son,  or  a  hus- 
band would  get  his  gi-uel !  Indeed,  out  of 
a  fair,  I  never  saw  anytliing  to  come  up  to 
it.  But  during  all  this  work,  the  busiest 
man  among  the  whole  set  was  the  tailoi', 
and  what  was  worst  of  all  for  the  jioor 
creature,  he  shovild  single  himself  out  against 
both  parties,  bekase  you  see  he  thought 
they  were  cutting  him  out  of  his  right  to  the 
bottle. 

They  had  now  broken  up  the  garden  gate 
for  weapons,  all  except  one  of  the  posts,  and 
fought  into  the  garden  ;  when  nothing  should 
s.irve  Billy,  but  to  take  up  the  large  heavy 
post,  as  if  he  coidd  destroy  the  whole  faction 
on  each  side.  Accordingly  he  came  up  to 
big  Matthew  Flanagan,  and  was  rising  it  just 
as  if  he'd  fell  him,  when  Matt,  catching  him 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  waist- 
baud  of  the  breeches,  went  over  very  quietly, 
and  dropped  him  a  second  time,  heels  up, 
into  the  well ;  where  he  might  have  been  yet, 
only  for  my  mother-in-law,  who  dragged  him 
out  with  a  gTeat  deal  to  do  :  for  the  well  was 
too  narrow  to  give  him  room  to  tiu'n. 


"  As  for  myself  and  aU  my  fiiends,  as  it 
happened  to  be  my  own  wedding,  and  at  our 
own  place,  we  couldn't  take  part  with  either 
of  them  ;  but  we  endeavored  all  in  om-  power 
to  red*  them,  and  a  tough  task  we  had  of  it, 
until  we  saw  a  pair  of  whijJS  going  hard  and 
fast  among  them,  belonging  to  Father 
Corrigan  and  Father  James,  his  curate.  Well, 
its  wonderful  how  soon  a  priest  can  clear  up 
a  quarrel !  In  five  minutes  there  wasn't  a 
hand  up — instead  of  thf.t  they  were  ready  to 
run  into  mice-holes  : — 

"  '  What,  you  murderers,'  says  his  Kever- 
cnce,  '  are  you  bint  to  have  each  other  s  blood 
upon  your  heads  ;  ye  vile  infidels,  ye  cursed 
unchristian  Anthemtarians  ?  f  are  ye  going 
to  get  j'ourself  hanged  like  sheep-stalers  V 
down  with  your  sticks,  I  command  you  :  do 
you  know — will  you  give  yourselves  time  to 
see  who's  spaking  to  you — you  bloodthirsty 
set  of  Episcopalians  ?  I  command  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Cathohc  Church  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  to  stop  this  instant,  if  you  don't 
wish  me,'  says  he,  '  to  turn  you  into  stocks  and 
stones  where  you  stand,  and  make  world's 
wonders  of  you  as  long  as  you  live. —Doran, 
if  you  rise  j-oiu-  hand  wore,  I'U  strike  it  dead 
on  your  body,  and  to  your  mouth  j'ou'U 
never  carry  it  while  you  have  breath  in  your 
carcass,'  says  he. — '  Clear  off,  you  Flanagans, 
you  biitchers  you — or  by  St.  Domnick  I'll 
tm-n  the  heads  round  ujjon  your  bodies,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  that  you'U  not  be 
able  to  look  a  quiet  Cluistian  in  the  face 
again.  Pretty  resj^ect  you  have  for  the  decent 
couple  at  whose  house  you  have  kicked  up 
such  a  hubbub.  Is  this  the  way  people  are  to 
be  deprived  of  their  dinners  on  your  accounts, 
you  fungaleering  thieves  ! ' 

"  '  Why  then,  plase  your  Riverence,  by 
the — hem — I  say  Father  Corrigan,  it  wasn't 
my  fault,  but  that  villain  Flanagan's,  for  hn 
knows  I  fairly  won  the  bottle — and  would 
have  distanced  him,  only  that  when  I  was  far 
before  him,  the  vagabone,  he  galloped  across 
me  on  the  way,  thinking  to  thi-ip  up  the 
horse.' 

"'You  lying  scoundrel'  says  the  priest, 
'  how  dare  you  tell  me  a  falsity,'  says  he,  '  to 
my'«face?how  could  he  gallojj  acrass  jou  if 
you  were  far  before  him  ?  Not  a  word  xKore, 
or  I'll  leave  you  without  a  mouth  to  your 
face,  which  wiU  be  a  double  share  ci  pro- 
vision and  bacon  saved  any  way.  And, 
Flanagan,  you  were  as  much  to  blame  as  he, 
and  must  be  chastised  for  yoiu-  raggamuf- 
fianly  conduct,'  says  he,  '%nd  so  must  you 
both,  and  aU  your  party,   particuiatly  you 


*  Separate,  or  pacify. 

f  Antitrinitariaus ;  the  peasantry  are  '/'ten  ex- 
tremely fond  of  hard  and  long  words,  m,  ch  thej 
call  tall  English. 
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and  he,  as  the  ringleaders.  Eight  well  I 
know  it's  the  grudge  upou  the  lawsuit  you 
had,  and  not  the  bottle,  that  occasioned  it : 
but  by  St.  Peter,  to  Loughderg  both  of  you 
juust  tramp  for  this.' 

"  '  Ay,  and  by  St.  Pether,  they  both  desar\'e 
it  as  well  as  a  thief  does  the  gallows,'  said  a 
little  blustering  voice  belonging  to  the  tailor, 
who  came  forward  in  a  terrible  jjassion, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  drowned  rat. 
'  Ho,  by  St.  Pether,  they  do,  the  vagaboues  ; 
for  it  was  myself  that  won  the  bottle,  yoiu- 
Reverence  ;  and  by  this  and  by  that,'  says  he, 
'  the  bottle  I"U  have,  or  some  of  their  crowns 
wiU  crack  for  it :  blood  or  whiskey  I'll  have, 
your  Reverence,  and  I  hope  that  you'll  assist 
me.' 

"  '  Wh}',  Billy,  are  you  here  ?  '  says  Father 
Corrigau,  smiling  down  upon  the  figure  the 
httle  feUow  cut,  with  his  long  spurs  and  his 
big  whip  ;  '  what  in  the  world  tempted  you 
to  get  on  horseback,  Billy  ?  ' 

"  '  By  the  powers,  I  was  miles  before  them,' 
says  Billy  ;  '  and  after  this  day,  your  Rever- 
ence, let  no  man  say  that  I  couldn't  ride  a 
steeplechase  across  Crocknagooran.' 

"  '  '\\Tiy,  BiUy,  how  did  you  stick  on  at  all, 
at  all '? '  says  his  Reverence. 

"  '  How  do  I  know  how  I  stuck  on  ?  '  says 
Billy,  '  nor  whether  I  stuck  on  at  all  or  not ; 
all  I  know  is,  that  I  was  on  horseback  leaving 
the  Dumb-hUl,  and  that  I  found  them  pulhng 
me  by  the  heels  out  of  the  well  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden — and  that,  your  Reverence, 
wlien  the  first  was  only  tojjping  the  hiU  there 
below,  as  Lanty  Magowrau  tells  mc  who  was 
looking  on.' 

"  'Well,  Billj','  says  Father  Corrigan,  'you 
must  get  the  bottle  ;  and  as  for  you  Dorans 
and  Flanagans,  I'U  make  examples  of  you  for 
this  day's  work — that  you  may  reckon  on. 
You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  parish,  and,  what's 
more,  a  disgi-ace  to  your  priest.  How  can 
luck  or  grace  attind  the  marriage  of  anj- 
young  couple  that  there's  such  work  at? 
Before  you  leave  this,  you  must  all  shake 
hands,  and  promise  never  to  quarrel  with 
each  other  while  grass  grows  or  water  runs  ; 
and  if  you  don't,  by  the  blessed  St.  Domnick, 
I'll  rrLunnicale*  ye  both,  and  all  belonging 
to  you  into  the  bargain  ;  so  that  ye'll  be  the 
2)itiful  examples  and  shows  to  all  that  look 
upon  you.' 

"'Well,  well,  your  Reverence,'  saj'S  my 
iiithei--in-law,  '  let  aU  bv-gones  be  by-gones  ; 
anl  please  God,  ^ley  will,  before  they  go,  be 
better  friends  than  ever  they  were.  Go  now 
aud  clme  yourselves,  take  the  blood  from 
about  your  faces,  for  the  dinner's  ready  an 


'  Excommunicate.  It  is  gener.illy  pronounced 
abo .  c  by  the  people. 


hour  agone  ;  but  if  you  all  respect  the  place 
you're  in,  you'll  show  it,  in  regard  of  the 
young  crathurs  that's  going,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  face  the  world  together,  and  of  coorsc 

I  wishes  that  this  day  at  laste  should  pass  iu 
pace  and  quietness  :  little  did  I  think  there 
was  any  fiiend  or  neighbor  here  that  would 
make  so  little  of  the  place  or  people,  as  was 
done  for  nothing  at  all,  iu  the  face  of  the 
country.' 

"  '  God  he  sees,'  says  my  mother-in-law, 
'  that  there's  them  here  this  day  we  didn't 
desarve  this  from,  to  rise  such  a  norration, 
as  if  the  house  was  a  shebeen  or  a  pubUc- 
house  !  It's  myself  didn't  think  either  me  oi' 
my  poor  cooUeen  here,  not  to  mention  the 
dacent  jDcople  she's  joined  to,  would  be  made 
so  little  of,  as  to  have  our  i^lace  turned  into  a 
play-acthiu- — for  a  play-acthur  couldn't  be 
worse.' 

"'Well,'  s.iys  my  uncle,  'there's  no  help 
for  sfjilt  milk,  I  tell  you,  nor  for  spilt  blootl 

j  either  ;  tare-an-ounty,  sure   we're  all  Irish- 

1  men,  relations,  and  Cathohcs  through  other, 
and  we  oughtn't  to  be  this  way.  Come  away 
to  the  dinner — by  the  powers,  we'U  duck  the 

!  first  man  that  says  a  loud  word  for  the  re- 

!  mainder  of  the  day.  Come,  Father  Corrigan, 
and  carve  the  goose,  or  the  geese,  for  us — for, 
by  my  sannies,  I  bleeve  there's  a  baker's 
dozen  of  them  ;  but  we've  plenty  of  Latin  for 
them,  and  yoiu-  Reverence  and  Father  James 
here  understands  that  langidge,  any  how— 

!  larned  enough  there,  I  think,  gintlemen.' 

!  "  '  That's  right,  Brian,'  shouts  the  tador— 
'  that's  right ;  there  must  be  no  fighting  :  by 

j  the  ijowers,  the  fu-st  man  attempts  it,  I'll 
brain  him — fell  him  to  the  earth  like  an  ox, 
if  all  belonging  to  him  was  in  my  way.' 

"  This  thi'eat  fi-om  the  tailor  went  farther, 
I  think,  in  putting  them  into  good  humor 
nor  even  what  the  priest  said.  They  then 
washed  aud  claned  themselves,  and  accord- 

!  ingly  went  to  their  dinners.- --BiUy  himscli 
marched  with  his  terrible  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  his  long  cavalry  spurs  sticking  near 
ten  inches  behind  him,  di-aggled  to  the  tail 

!  like  a  bantling  cock  after  a    shower.     But, 

j  maybe,  tliere  was  more  draggled  tails  and 
bloody  noses  nor  poor  Billy's,  or  even  nor 
was  occasioned  by  the  fight ;  for  after  Father 
Corrigan  had  come,  several  of  them  dodged 

1  up,  some  with  broken  shins  and  heads  and 
wet  clothes,  tliat  they'd  got  on  the  way  by 
the  mischances  of  the  race,  isarticulaidy  at 
the  Flush.  But  I  don't  know  how  it  was  ; 
somehow  the  people  in  them  days  didn't 
value  these  things  a  straw.  They  were  far 
hardier  tlien  nor  thej'  are  now,  and  never 
went  to  liiw  at  all  at  all.  Why,  I've  often  known 
skulls  to  be  broken,  and  the  jjeople  to  die 

,  afterwards,  aud  there  would  be  nothing  more 
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about  it,  excejit  to  brake  another  skull  or  I 
two  for  it ;  but  neither  crowners  quest,  nor 
judge,  nor  jury,  was  ever  troubled  at  all 
about  it.  And  so  sign's  on  it,  people  were 
then  innocent,  and  not  up  to  law  and  coun- 
sellors as  they  are  now.  If  a  person  hap- 
pened to  be  kiUed  in  a  fight  at  a  fair  or 
market,  why  he  had  only  to  ai^ijeai-  after  his 
death  to  one  of  his  fiiends,  and  get  a  number 
of  masses  offered  up  for  his  sowl,  and  all 
was  i-ight ;  but  now  the  times  are  claue  al- 
tered, and  there's  nothing  but  hanging  and 
transporting  for  such  things  ;  although  that 
won't  bring  the  people  to  life  again." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "you 
had  a  famous  dinner,  Shane  ?  " 

"  'Tis  you  that  may  say  that,  Mr.  Mor- 
row," replied  Shane:  "but  the  house,  you 
see,  wasn't  able  to  hould  one-half  of  us  ;  so 
there  was  a  dozen  or  two  tables  borrowed 
from  the  neighbors  and  laid  one  after  an- 
other in  two  rows,  on  the  green,  beside  the 
river  that  ran  along  the  garden-hedge,  side 
by  side.  At  one  end  Father  Corrigan  sat, 
with  Mai-y  and  myself,  and  Father  James  at 
the  other.  There  were  three  five-gallon  kegs 
of  whiskey,  and  I  ordered  my  brother  to  take 
charge  of  them  ;  and  there  he  sat  beside  them, 
and  fiUed  the  bottles  as  they  were  wanted — 
bekase,  if  he  had  left  that  job  to  strangers, 
many  a  spalpeen  there  would  make  away 
with  lots  of  it.  Mavi-one,  such  a  sight  as 
the  dinner  was !  I  didn't  lay  my  eye  on  the 
fellow  of  it  since,  sure  enough,  and  I'm  now 
an  ould  man,  though  I  was  tlien  a  young  one. 
Why  there  was  a  jDudding  boiled  in  the  end 
of  a  sack  ;  and  troth  it  was  a  thumper,  only 
for  the  straws — for  you  see,  when  they  were 
making  it,  they  had  to  draw  long  straws 
acrass  in  order  to  keej)  it  from  falling  asun- 
der— a  fine  jjlan  it  is,  too.  Jack  M'Kenna, 
tlie  carj)enther,  carved  it  with  a  hand-saw, 
and  if  he  didn't  curse  the  same  straws,  I'm 
not  here.  '  Draw  them  out,  Jack,'  said 
Father  Corrigan  —  '  di-aw  them  out.  —  It's 
asy  known.  Jack,  you  never  ate  a  poUte  din- 
ner, you  poor  awkward  spaljjeen,  or  you'd 
have  pulled  out  the  straws  the  first  thing 
you  did,  man  alive.' 

"  Such  lashins  of  corned  beef,  and  roimds 
of  beef,  and  legs  of  mutton,  and  bacon — 
turkeys  and  geese,  and  barn-door  fowls, 
young  and  fat.  They  may  tallj  as  they  wiU,  but 
commend  me  to  a  piece  of  good  ould  bacon, 
ate  with  crock  butther,  and  phaties,  and 
cabbage.  Sure  enough,  they  leathered  away 
at  everything,  but  this  and  the  pudding 
were  the  favorites.  Father  Corrigan  gave 
up  the  carving  in  less  than  no  time,  for  it 
would  take  him  half  a  day  to  sai-ve  them  aU, 
and  he  wanted  to  provide  for  number  one. 
After  helping  himself,  he  set  my  imcle  to  it, 


and  maybe  he  didn't  slash  away  right  and 
left.  There  was  half  a  dozen  gorsoons  carry- 
ing about  the  beer  in  cans,  with  froth  upon 
it  Uke  barm — but  that  was  beer  in  airnest, 
Nancy — I'll  say  no  more." 

"  When  the  dinner  was  over,  yoii  would 
think  there  was  as  much  left  as  would  sane 
a  regiment ;  and  sure  enough,  a  right  hungry 
ragged  regiment  w-as  there  to  take  care  of  it 
— though,  to  tell  the  tmth,  there  was  as 
much  taken  into  Finigan's  as  would  be  sm-e 
to  give  us  all  a  rousing  supper.  Why,  there 
was  such  a  troop  of  beggars — men,  women, 
and  chUdher,  sitting  over  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  ditch,  as  would  make  short  work  of 
the  whole  dinner,  had  they  got  it.  Along 
with  Father  Corrigan  and  me,  was  my 
father  and  mother,  and  Mary's  parents  ;  my 
uncle,  cousins,  and  neai-est  relations  on  both 
sides.  Oh,  it's  Father.  Corrigan,  God  rest 
his  sowl,  he's  vow  in  glory,  and  so  he  was 
iJwn,  also — how  he  did  crow  and  laugh ! 
'Well,  Matthew  Finigan,'  says  he,  'I  can't 
say  but  I'm  happy  that  your  Colkvn  Bawn* 
here  has  Ht  upon  a  husband  that's  no  dis- 
credit to  the  family — and  it  is  herself  didn't 
drive  her  pigs  to  a  bad  market,'  says  he. 
'  Why,  in  troth,  Father  avourneen,'  says  my 
mother-in  law,  '  they'd  be  hai-d  to  plase  that 
couldn't  be  satisfied  with  them  she  got ;  not 
saying  but  she  had  her  pick  and  choice  of 
many  a  good  offer,  and  might  have  got  richer 
matches  ;  but  Shane  Fadh  IM'CaweU,  although 
you're  sitting  there  beside  my  daughter,  I'm 
j)rouder  to  see  you  on  my  own  tim'e,  the 
hussband  of  my  child,  nor  if  she'd  got  a  man 
with  four  times  your  substance.' 

"  '  Never  heed  the  giiis  for  knowing  where 
to  choose,'  says  his  Eevereuce,  slyly  enough  : 
'  but,  upon  my  word,  only  she  gave  us  all  the 
slii3,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  another  husband 
than  Shane  in  my  eye  for  her,  and  that  was 
my  own  newy,  Father  James's  brother  here.' 

"'And  I'd  be  j^i'oud  of  the  connection,' 
says  my  father-in-law,  '  but  you  see,  these 
girls  won't  look  much  to  what  you  or  I'U  say, 
in  choosin'  a  husband  for  themselves.  How- 
and-iver,  not  making  Uttle  of  your  newy. 
Father  Michael,  I  say  he's  not  to  be  com- 
jjared  with  that  same  bouchal  sitting  beside 
Mai-y  there.' 

"'No,  nor  by  the  powdhers-o-war,  never 
will,'  says  Billy  M'Cormick  the  tailor,  who 
had  come  over  and  slipped  in  on  the  other 
side  betuue  Father  CoiTigan  and  the  bride — 
'  by  -the  jjowdhers-o'  war,  he'll  never  be  fit  to 
be  compared  with  me,  I  tell»  you,  tiU  yester- 
day comes  back  again.' 

"'Why,  Billy,'  says  the  priest,  'you're 
every  place.'     'But  where  I  ought  to  be!' 


Fair  girl. 
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says  Billy  ;  '  and  that's  liard  aucl  fast  tackled  j 
to  Mary  Bane,  the  bride  here,  instead  of 
that  steeple  of  a  fellow  she  has  got,'  says  the 
little  cock. 

"  '  Billy,  I  thought  you  were  married,'  said 
Father  Corrigan. 

"  '  Not  I,  youi-  Eeverence,'  says  Billy  ; '  but 
I'll  soon  do  something.  Father  Michael — I 
have  been  threatening  this  long  time,  but  I'll 
do  it  at  last.'  ; 

"  '  He's  not  exactly  ruan'ied,  Su','  says  my  '. 
uncle,  '  but  there's  a  colleeu  present '  (look-  | 
iug  at  the  bridesmaid)  '  that  will  soon  have  ; 
his  name  upon  her.' 

"  '  Very  good,  BiUy,'  says  the  priest,  '  I 
hojje  you  will  give  us  a  rousing  wedding — 
ec[ual,  at  least,  to  Shane  Fadh's.' 

"  '  Why  then,  your  Reverence,  except  I 
get  sich  a  dai-liug  as  Molly  Bane,  here — and 
by  this  and  that,  it's  you  that  is  the  dai-ling 
Molly  asthore — what  come  over  me,  at  all  at 
all,  that  I  didn't  think  of  you,'  says  the  little 
man,  drawing  close  to  her,  aud  jDoor  Mary 
smiling  good-naturedly  at  his  spu'it. 

"  '  Well,  and  what  if  you  did  get  such  a 
darling  as  Molly  Bane,  there  ?  '  says  his  Eev- 
erence. 

"  '  W^hj%  except  I  get  the  hkes  of  her  for  a 
wife — upon  second  thoughts,  I  don't  like 
maiTiage,  any  way,'  said  Billy,  winking , 
against  the  priest — '  I  lade  such  a  Ufe  as  your  j 
Eeverence  ;  and  by  the  powdhers,  it's  a  j 
thousand  pities  that  I  wasn't  made  into  a  j 
priest,  instead  of  a  tailor.  For,  you  see,  if  I  j 
had/  says  he,  giving  a  verse  of  an  old  song — 

'  For  .vou  see,  if  I  had, 

It's  i'd  be  the  lad 
That  would  shosv  aU  my  people  such  laming  ; 

Aud  when  they'd  do  wrong, 

"»Vhy,  instead  of  a  song, 
I'd  give  them  a  lump  of  a  sarmin. ' 

"'BOly,'  saj-s  my  father-in-law,  'why 
don't  you  make  a  hearty  dinner,  man  aUve  ? 
go  back  to  your  sate  and  finish  your  male  — 
you're  aitiug  nothing  to  signify.'  '  Me  ! ' 
says  BiUy — '  why,  I'd  scorn  to  ate  a  heai-ty 
dinner  ;  and,  I'd  have  you  to  know.  Matt 
Fiuigau,  that  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  of  yom- 
dinner  I  came  here,  but  in  regard  to  your 
family,  and  bekase  I  wished  him  well  that's 
sitting  beside  your  daughter  :  and  it  ill  be- 
comes your  father's  son  to  cast  up  yoiu-  din- 
ner in  my  face,  or  any  one  of  my  family  ;  but 
a  blessed  minute  longer  I'll  not  stay  among 
you.  Give  me  your  hand,  Shane  Fadh,  ancl 
you,  Mary— may  goodness  grant  you  pace 
aud  happiness  every  night  and  day  you  both 
rise  out  of  youi-  beds.  I  made  that  coat 
your  husl)aud  has  on  his  back  beside  you — 
and  a  betther  tit  was  never  made  ;  but  I 
didn't  think  it  would  come  to  my  tiu-n  to 


have  my  dinner  cast  ujd  this  a-way,  as  if  I 
was  aiting  it  for  chaa-ity.' 

"  '  Hut,  BiUy,'  says  I,  '  sure  it  was  all  out 
of  kindness  ;  he  didn't  mane  to  ofiind  you.' 

"  'It's  no  matter,'  says  Billy,  beginning  to 
cry,  '  he  did  offend  me  ;  and  it's  low  days 
with  me  to  bear  an  afli-ont  from  him,  or  tlae 
likes  of  him  ;  but  by  the  powdhers-o'-wai-,' 
says  he,  getting  into  a  great  rage,  '  I  ivoii't 
\>ewc  it, — only  as  you're  an  old  man  yourself, 
I'll  not  rise  my  hand  to  yovi ;  but,  let  any 
man  now  that  has  the  heai-t  to  take  up  your 
quarrel,  come  out  and  stand  before  me  on 
the  sod  here.' 

"Well,  by  this  time,  you'd  tie  all  that 
were  jjresent  with  thi'ee  straws,  to  see  Billy 
strii^ping  himself,  and  his  two  wrists  not 
thicker  than  drumsticks.  While  the  tailor 
was  raging,  for  he  was  jDi-etty  well  up  with 
what  he  had  taken,  another  laerson  made  his 
appearance  at  the  far  end  of  the  boreen  '^  that 
led  to  the  green  where  we  sot.  He  was 
mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  sack  that  was 
upon  the  top  of  a  sober-looking  baste  enough 
God  knows  ;  he  jogging  along  at  liis  ase,  hif 
legs  danghng  down  fi-om  the  sack  on  eacl'' 
side,  and  the  long  skirts  of  his  coat  hanging' 
down  behind  him.  Billy  was  now  getting 
pacified,  bekase  they  gave  way  to  him  a  Httle  ; 
so  the  fun  went  round,  and  they  sang,  roar-, 
ed,  danced,  and  coorted,  right  and  left. 

"  When  the  stranger  came  as  far  as  the 
sku-t  of  the  green,  he  turned  the  horse  over 
quite  nathural  to  the  wedding  ;  and,  sure 
enough,  when  he  jogged  up,  it  was  Friar 
Eoouey  himself,  with  a  sack  of  oats,  for  he 
had  been  questin.-f  Well,  sui-e  the  ould 
people  couldn't  do  less  nor  all  go  over  to  put 
the  failtah  |  on  him.  '  Why,  then,'  says  my 
father  aud  mother-in-law,  '  'tis  yourself,  Friar 
Eooney,  that's  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of 
May  ;  and  see  who's  here  before  you — Father 
Corrigan,  and  Father  DoUard.' 

"  '  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Molshy — thank 
you,  Matthew — troth,  I  know  that  'tis  I  am 
welcome.' 

"'Ay,  and  you're  welcome  again,  Father 
Eooney,'  s:iiil  mi/  f.itlier,  going  down  and 
shaking  hiiiuls  \vit!i  liim,  '  and  I'm  proud  to 
see  you  here.  Sit  ilown,  yoiu"  Eeverence — 
here's  everything  that's  good,  and  plinty  of 
it,  and  if  you  don't  make  much  of  youi-self, 
never  say  an  ill  fellow  dealt  with  j'ou.' 

"  The  fiiar  stood  while  my  father  was 
speaking,  with  a  pleasant,  contented  face 
upon  him,  only  a  httle  rogTiish  aud  droll. 


»  A  small  pathway  or  bridle  road  leading  to  a 
farm-house. 

f  Que.stin — When  an  Irish  priest  or  friar  collects 
corn  or  moupy  from  the  people  in  a  gratuitoua 
manner,  the  act  is  called  "  questin." 

:j:  Welcome. 
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"  '  Hall !  Shane  Fadh,'  'ays  he,  smiling 
dryly  at  me, '  j'ou  did  them  all,  I  see.  You  have 
her  there,  the  flower  of  the  parish,  blooniing 
beside  j^ou  ;  hut  I  knew  as  much  six  months 
ago,  ever  since  I  saw  you  bid  her  good-night 
at  the  hawthorn.  Who  looked  back  so  often, 
Mary,  eh?  Ay,  laugh  and  blush — do — 
throth,  'twas  I  that  caught  you,  but  you 
didn't  see  me,  though.  Well,  a  colleen',  and 
if  yon  did,  too,  you  needn't  be  ashamed  of 
your  bargain,  any  how.  You  see,  the  way  I 
came  to  jaersave  yez  that  evening  was  this — 
but  I'U  teU  it,  by  and  by.  In  the  mane 
time,'  says  he,  sitting  down  and  attacking  a 
fine  piece  of  coni-beef  and  greens,  '  I'll  take 
care  of  a  certain  acquaintance  of  mine,'  says 
he.  'How  are  you,  reverend  gintlemen  of 
the  Si'cuktrili/?  You'll  permit  a  poor  fi'iar  to 
sit  and  ate  his  dinner,  in  your  presence,  I 
humbly  hope.' 

"  'Frank,' says  Father  Corrigan,  'lay  your 
hand  upon  your  conscience,  or  upon  your 
stomach,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  tell 
us  honestly,  how  many  dinners  you  eat  on 
your  travels  among  my  parishioners  this 
day.' 

"  'As  I'm  a  sinner,  Michael,  this  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  called  a  dinner  I  eat  this 
day ; — Shane  Fadh — Mary,  both  your  healths, 
and  God  grant  you  all  kinds  of  luck  and 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter !  All 
your  healths  in  gineral !  gintlemen  secu- 
'lars  ! ' 

"  '  Thank  you,  Frank,'  said  Father  Corri- 
gan ;  how  did  you  speed  to-day  ? ' 

"  '  How  can  any  man  speed,  that  comes 
after  you  ?  '  says  the  Friar  ;  '  I'm  after  travel- 
ling the  half  of  the  parish  for  that  poor  bag 
of  oats  that  you  see  standing  against  the 
ditch.' 

" '  In  other  words,  Frank,'  says  the 
Priest,  '  you  took  AUhadhaimn  in  your  way, 
and  in  about  half  a  dozen  houses  filled  your 
sack,  and  then  turned  your  horse's  head  to- 
wards the  good  cheer,  by  way  of  accident 
only.' 

"'And  was  it  by  way  of  accident,  Mi-. 
Secular,  that  I  got  you  and  that  iUoquent 
young  gintleman,  your  curate,  here  before 
me  ?  Do  you  feel  that,  man  of  the  world  ? 
Father  James,  your  health,  though — you're 
a  good  young  man  as  far  as  saying  nothing 
goes  ;  but  it's  better  to  sit  still  than  to  rise 
up  and  fall,  so  I  commend  you  for  your  dis- 
cretion' says  he  ;  '  but  I'm  af eared  your  mas- 
ter there  won't  make  you  much  fitter  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  any  how.' 

"'I  believe.  Father  Corrigan,'  says  my 
uncle,  who  loved  to  see  the  priest  and  the 
friar  at  it,  '  that  you've  met  with  your  match 
—I  think  Father  Rooney's  able  for  you.' 

"  '  Oh,  sure,'  says  Father  Corrigan,    '  he 


was  joker  to  the  college  of  the  Sorebones  *  in 
Paris  ;  he  got  as  much  education  as  enabled 
him  to  say  mass  in  Latin,  and  to  beg  oats  in 
English,  for  his  jokes.' 

" 'Troth,  and,'  says  the  friar,  'if  you  were 
to  get  yoiu-  larning  on  the  same  terms,  you'd 
be  guilty  of  very  little  knowledge ;  why, 
Michael,  I  never  knew  you  to  attemjjt  a  joke 
but  once,  and  I  was  near  shedding  teai's, 
there  was  something  so  very  sorrowful  in  it.' 

"  This  brought  the  laugh  against  the  jsriest 
— 'Your  health,  Molshy,'  says  he,  winking 
at  my  mother-in-law,  and  then  giving  my 
uncle,  who  sat  beside  him,  a  nudge;  'I 
believe,  Brian,  I'm  giving  it  to  him.'  '  'Tis 
yourself  that  is,'  says  my  uncle  ;  '  give  him  a 
wixje  or  two  more.'  'Wait  tOl  he  answers 
the  last,'  says  the  friar. 

"  'He's  always  joking,'  says  Father  James, 
'  when  he  thinks  he'll  make  any  thing  by  it.' 

"  'Ah  ! '  says  the  fi'iar,  '  then  God  help  you 
both  if  you  were  left  to  your  jokes  for  your 
feeding ;  for  a  poorer  pair  of  gentlemen 
wouldn't  be  found  in  Christendom.' 

"  '  And  I  beUeve,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  '  if 
you  depinded  for  your  feeding  upon  your 
divinity  instead  of  your  jokes,  you'd  be  as 
poor  as  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
sumf)tion.' 

"This  drew  the  laugh  against  the  friar, 
who  smiled  himself ;  but  he  was  a  dry  man 
that  never  laughed  much. 

"  '  Sure,'  says  the  fiiar,  who  was  seldom  at 
a  loss,  '  I  have  yourself  and  your  nephew  for 
examples  that  it's  possible  to  live  and  be  well 
fed  without  divinity.' 

'"At  any  rate,'  says  my  uncle,  putting  in 
Im  tongue,  'I  think  you're  both  veiy  well 
able  to  make  divinity  a  joke  betune  you,' 
says  he. 

"'W^ell  done,  Brian,' says  the  friai",  'and 
so  they  are,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  only  sub- 
ject they  can  joke  upon  !  and  I  beg  your  par- 
don, IVIichael,  for  not  excepting  it  before  ;  en 
that  subject  I  allow  you  to  be  humorsome.' 

"  '  If  that  be  the  case,  then,'  says  Father 
Comgan,  'I  must  give  up  your  comj)any, 
Frank,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  bad  ex- 
amjjle  ;  for  you're  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
joking  on  feverything  else,  that  you're  not 
able  to  accept  even  divuiity  itself.' 

"  '  You  may  aisily  give  me  up,'  says  the 
friar,  'but  how  will  you  be  able  to  forget 
Father  Corrigan  ?  I'm  afeard  you'U  find  hia 
acquaintance  as  great  a  detriment  to  your- 
self, as  it  is  to  others  in  that  respect.' 

"  '  What  makes  you  say,'  says  Father  James, 
who  was  more  in  aii-nest  than  the  rest,  '  that 
my  uncle  won't  make  me  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ? ' 

*  Sorbonne. 
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'"I  had  a  pair  of  rasous  for  it,  Jemmy,' 
says  the  friar ;  '  one  is,  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand the  subject  himself;  another  is,  that 
vuu  haven't  capacity  for  it,  even  if  he  did. 
You've  a  want  of  uatunil  parts — a  whackuum 
here,'  pointing  to  his  forehead. 

"  'I  beg  j'our  pardon,  Frank,'  says  Father 
James,  '  I  deny  your  premises,  and  I'll  now 
argue  in  Latin  with  you,  if  3  ou  wish,  upon 
any  subject  you  i^lease.' 

"  'Come,  then,'  says  Ahe  fiuar, — 'Kid  eat 
ivij  mare  eat  hay.' 

"  '  Kid — what  ?  '  says  the  other. 

'"Kid  eat  ivy  mare  eat  hay,'  answers  the 
friar. 

"  '  I  don't  know  what  you're  at,'  says  Father 
•James,  '  but  I'll  argue  in  Latin  with  you  as 
long  as  you  wish.' 

"  '  Tut  man,' says  Father  Kooney,  'Latin's 
for  school-boj-s  ;  but  come,  now,  I'U  take  you 
in  anotlier  language— I'll  try  you  in  Greek — 
In-mud-eel-is  in-day-none-is  in-fir-lar-is  in- 
oak-no  ne-is.' 

"  The  curate  looked  at  him,  amazed,  not 
knowing  what  answer  to  make.  At  last  says 
he,  '  I  don't  profess  to  know  Greek,  bektise  I 
never  larned  it — but  stick  to  the  Latin,  and 
I'm  not  afeard  of  you.' 

"  '  Well,  then,'  saj's  the  fiiar,  '  I'll  give  you 
a  trial  at  that — Afflcd  te  canis  ler — Forte  dux 
f el  flat  in  f/iUtur.' 

"  'A  fiat  tay-canisther — Forty  ducks  feU 
flat  in  the  gutthers  ! '  says  Father  James, — 
'  why  that's  English  ! ' 

"  '  Enghsh  ! '  says  the  friar,  '  oh,  good-bye 
to  you,  Jlr.  Secular  ;  '  if  that's  your  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  you're  an  honor  to  your 
tachers  and  to  your  cloth.' 

"  Father  Corrigan  now  laughed  heai-tily  at 
the  ijuzzhng  the  friar  gave  Father  James. 
'  James,'  siys  he,  'never  heed  him  ;  he's  only 
pestheriug  you  with  bog-Latin  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  to  do  him  justice,  he's  not  a  bad 
scholar,  I  can  tell  you  that.  .  .  .  Your  health, 
Frank,  you  droU  crathur — your  health.  I 
have  only  one  faiilt  to  find  with  you,  and 
that  is,  that  you  fast  and  mortify  youi'self 
too  much.  Your  fasting  has  reduced  you 
from  being  fonnerly  a  fiiai-  of  very  genteel 
dimensions  to  a  cut  of  coi-jDulency  that 
smacks  strongly  of  penance — fifteen  stone  at 
least.' 

"  '  WTiy,'  says  the  fi-iar,  looking  down  quite 
plased,  entirely,  at  the  cut  of  his  own  waist, 
which,  among  ourselves,  was  no  trifle,  and 
giving  a  growl  of  a  laugh — the  most  he  ever 
gave  :  'if  what  you  pray  here  benefits  you  in 
the  next  life  as  miich  as  what  I  fast  does  me 
in  tliis,  it  will  be  well  for  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, JMichael.' 

"'How  can  you  say,  Frank,'  says  Father 
James,  '  with  such  a  carkage  as  that,  that 


you're  a  poor  fi-iai'  ?  Upon  my  credit,  wr.en 
you  die,  I  think  the  angels  will  have  a  joh  ol 
it  in  wafting  you  upwards." 

"  '  Jemmy,  man,  was  it  you  that  saLi  it  ? 
■ — why,  my  hght's  beginning  to  shine  up- 
on j'ou,  or  you  never  could  have  got  ox' ;  so 
much,'  says  Father  Rooney,  puttii:,-^  his 
hands  over  his  brows,  and  looking  up  toardst 
him  ; '  but  if  you  ever  read  scri^Jthur,  wUich  I 
suppose  you're  not  overburdened  with,  you 
would  know  that  it  says,  "Blessed  ure  the 
poor  in  spirit,"  but  not  blessed  ai-e  th3  poor 
in  flesh — now,  mine  is  spuitual  poverty.' 

"  '  Very  true,  Frank,'  says  Fathoi   Corri- 
gan, 'I   beheve  there's  a  great  dearth  and 
poverty    of    sismtuality    about     you,     sure 
enough.      But  of  aU  kinds  ox  poverty,  com- 
mend me  to  a  friar's.     Voluntary  poverty's 
something,  but  it's  the  divil  entii'ely  for  a 
man  to  be  poor  against  his  will     You  fi'iai's 
boast  of  this  voluntary  poverty  ;  but  if  there's 
a  fat  bit  in  any  part  of  the  parish,  we,  that 
are  the  lawful  clargy,  can't  eat  it,  but  you're 
sure  to  di-op  in,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  with 
I  your  voluntary  poverty.' 
j       "  'I'm  sure,  if  we  do,'  says  the  fi-iai',  '  it's 
[  nothing  out  of  xjour  pocket,  Michael.      I  de- 
clare I  believe  you  begrudge  us  the  ah-  we 
I  breathe.     But  don't  you  know  very  weU  that 
I  our  oi'dhers  are  apostohc,  and  that,  of  coorse, 
we  have  a  more  j)rimitive  appearance  than 
I  you  have.' 

I  "  'No  such  thing,'  says  the  other;  'you, 
I  and  the  parsons,  and  the  fat  bishops,  are  too 
,  far  from  the  right  place — the  only  difference 
i  between  you  is,  that  you  are  fat  and  lazy  by 
toleration,  whereas  the  others  are  fat  and  lazy 
:  by  authority.  You  are  fat  and  lazy  on  yoiu- 
\  ould  horses,  jogging  about  from  house  to 
I  house,  and  stuffing  yom'selves  either  at  the 
table  of  other  people's  parishioners,  or  in 
j  your  own  convents  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere. 
Tiiey  are  rich,  bloated  gluttons,  going  about 
I  in  their  coaches,  and  wallying  in  wealth. 
Now,  loe  are  the  golden  mean,  Frank,  that 
live  upon  a  httle,  and  work  hard  for  it.' 
j  "  'Why,  you  cormorant,'  says  the  fi-iar,  a 
j  Uttle  nettled,  for  the  dhi-op  was  beginning  to 
I  get  \\Y>  into  his  head,  '  sure  if  we're  fat  by 
toleration,  we're  only  tolerably  fat,  my  worthy 
I  secular ! ' 

"  '  You  see,'  says  the  fiiar,  in  a  whisper  to 
my  uncle,  '  h6w  I  sobered  them  in  the  larn- 
■  ing,  and  they  ai-e  good  scholars  for  all  that, 
but  not  near  so  deep  read  as  myseK.' 
j  'Michael,'  says  he,  'now  that  I  think  on  it— 
;  sure  I'm  to  be  at  Denis  O'Flaherty's  Month's 
mind  on  Thursday  next.' 

"  '  Indeed  I  would  not  doubt  you,'  says 
Father  Corrigan  ;  '  you  wouldn't  be  apt  tc 
miss  it.' 

"  'Why,    the   widdy   Flahertj    a.sked   mo 
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yesterday,  and  I  think  that's  proof  enough  ' 
that  I'm  not  going  unseut  for.'  j 

"  By  this  time  the  company  was  hard  and  i 
fast  at  the  pimch,  the  songs,  and  the  dancing. 
The  dinner  had  Iseen  cleared  oil"  except  what 
was  before  the  friar,  who  held  out  wonder-  I 
fully,  and  the  beggars  and  shulers  were  [ 
clawing  and  scoulding  one  another  about  the  , 
divide.  The  dacentest  of  us  went  into  the  i 
house  for  a  while,  taking  the  fiddler  with  us,  [ 
and  the  rest,  with  the  jjiper,  staid  on  the 
green  to  dance,  where  they  were  soon  joined 
by  lots  of  the  counthry  people,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  there  was  a  large  number  en-  \ 
tirely.  Aft«r  sitting  for  some  time  within,  ' 
Mary  and  I  began,  you  may  be  sure,  to  get , 
unasy,  sitting  palavering  among  a  parcel  of 
ould  sober  folks  ;  so,  at  last,  out  we  slipped, 
and  the  few  other  dacent  young  people  that 
were  with  us,  to  join  the  dance,  and  shake 
our  toe  along  with  the  rest  of  them.  When 
we  made  oui-  appearance,  the  flure  was  in- 
stantly cleared  for  us,  and  then  she  and  I 
danced  the  Humors  of  Glin. 

"Well,  it's  no  matter — it's  all  past  now, 
and  she  lies  low  ;  but  I  may  say  that  it  wasn't 
very  often  danced  in  better  style  since,  I'd 
wager.  Lord,  bless  us,  what  a  drame  the 
world  is  !  The  darling  of  my  heart  you  war, 
avoui-neen  maclu-ee.  I  think  I  see  "her  with  \ 
the  modest  smile  upon  her  face,  straight,  and  I 
fair,  and  beautiful,  and — hem — and  when 
the  dance  was  over,  how  she  stood  leaning 
upon  me,  and  my  heart  within  melting  to  , 
her,  and  the  look  she'd  give  into  my  eyes 
and  my  heart,  too,  as  much  as  to  say,  This  is 
the  happy  day  with  me  ;  and  the  blush  still 
would  liy  acrass  her  face,  when  I'd  press  her,  ; 
unknownst  to  the  bystanders,  against  my  beat-  | 
ing  heai-t.  A  sialish  machree*  she  is  now  , 
gone  fi-om  me— lies  low,  and  it  all  appears  I 
like  a  drame  to  me  ;  but — hem — God's  will 
be  done  !  — sure  she's  happy — och,  och  ! !         j 

"  Many  a  shake  hands  did  I  get  from  the 
neighbors'  sons,  wishing  me  joy  ;  and  I'm 
sure  I  couldn't  do  less  than  thrate  them  to  a  j 
glass,  you  know  ;  and  'twas  the  same  way 
with  Mary :  many  a  neighbors'  daughter,  ! 
that  she  didn't  do  more  nor  know  by  eye-  j 
sight,  maybe,  would  come  up  and  wish  her 
happiness  in  the  same  manner,  and  she 
would  say  to  me,  '  Shane,  avourneen,  that's 
such  a  man's  daughter — they're  a  dacent 
fi-iendly  people,  and  we  can't  do  less  nor  give 
her  a  glass.'  I,  of  coorse,  would  go  down 
and  bring  them  over,  after  a  little  pulling — 
making,  you  see,  as  if  they  wouldn't  come — to 
where  my  brother  was  handing  out  the 
native. 

"In  this  way  we  passed  the  time  till  the 

*  Light  of  my  heart. 


evening  came  on,  except  that  Maiy  and  the 
bridesmaid  were  sent  for  to  dance  -svith  the 
priests,  who  were  within  at  the  punch,  in  all 
their  glory, — Friar  Rooney  along  with  them, 
as  joUy  as  a  prince.  I  and  my  man,  on  see- 
ing this,  were  for  staying  mth  the  company  ; 
but  my  mother,  who  'twas  that  came  for 
them,  says,  '  Never  mind  the  boys,  Shane  ; 
come  in  with  the  girls,  I  say.  You're  just 
wanted  at  the  jiresent  time,  both  of  you  ; 
follow  me  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  their 
Reverences  within  have  a  bit  of  a  dance  with 
the  girls,  in  the  back  room  ;  we  don't  want 
to  gother  a  crowd  about  them.'  Well,  we 
went  in,  sure  enough,  for  a  while  ;  but,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  I  didn't  at  iill  feel 
comfortable  with  the  priests  ;  for,  you  see, 
I'd  rather  sport  my  day  figiu-e  with  the  boys 
and  guis  upon  the  green  :  so  I  gives  Jack 
the  hard  word*  and  in  we  went,  when,  behold 
you,  there  was  Father  Conigan  planted  upon 
the  side  of  a  mtUe,  Mary  along  with  him, 
waiting  till  they'd  have  the  fling  of  a  dance 
together,  whilst  the  Cirrate  was  cajjering  on 
the  flure  before  the  bridesmaid,  who  was  a 
pui-ty  dark-haired  giii,  to  the  tune  of  '  Iviss 
my  lady  ; '  and  the  fiiai-  planted  between  my 
mother  and  my  mother-in-kw,  one  of  his 
legs  stretched  out  on  a  chair,  he  singing  some 
funny  song  or  other,  that  brought  the  tears 
to  their  eyes  \ni\\  laughing. 

"  WTiilst  Father  James  was  dancing  with 
the  bridesmaid,  I  gave  Mary  the  wink  to 
come  away  fi-om  Father  Corrigan,  wishing, 
as  I  tould  you,  to  get  out  among-st  the 
yoiingsters  once  more  ;  and  Mary,  herself, 
to  tell  the  truth,  although  he  was  the  priest, 
was  very  willing  to  do  so.  I  went  over  to 
her,  and  says,  '  Mary,  asthore,  there's  a  friend 
without  that  wishes  to  sjjake  to  you.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  '  tell  that 
friend  that  she's  better  employed,  and  that 
they  must  wait,  whoever  they  are.  I'm  giv- 
ing your  wife,  Shane,'  says  he,  '  a  little  good 
advice  that  she  won't  be  the  worse  for,  and 
she  can't  go  now.' 

"  Mary,  in  the  meantime,  had  got  up,  and 
was  coming  away,  when  his  Reverence  wanted 
her  to  stay  till  they'd  finished  their  dance. 
'Father  Corrigan,'  says  she,  'let me  go  now, 
sii-,  if  you  plase,  for  they  would  thiak  it  bad 
threatmeut  of  me  not  to  go  out  to  them.' 

" '  Troth,  and  you'll  do  no  such  thing, 
acuslila,'  says  he,  spaking  so  sweet  to  her ; 
'  let  them  come  in  if  they  want  you.  Shane,' 
says  his  Reverence,  winking  at  me,  and  spak- 
ing in  a  whisper,  'stay  here,  you  and  the 
girls,  tiU  we  take  a  hate  at  the  dancing — 


*  A  pass-word,  sign,  or  brief  intimation,  touch- 
ing something  of  which  a  man  is  ignorant,  that  he 
may  act  accordingly. 
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don't  you  know  that  the  ould  women  here, 
and  me,  will  have  to  talk  over  some  things 
about  the  fortune  ;  you'U  maybe  get  more 
nor  you  expect.  Here,  Molshy,'  says  he  to 
my  mother-in-law,  '  don't  let  the  j'oungsters 
out  of  this.' 

"  '  Musha,  Shane,  ahagui-,'  says  the  ould 
woman,  '  why  will  yez  go  and  lave  the  place  ; 
sui-e  you  needn't  be  dashed  before  them — 
they'll  dance  themselves.' 

"Accordingly  we  stayed  in  the  room  ;  but 
just  on  the  word,  Mai-y  gives  one  spring 
away,  leaving  his  Eeverence  by  himself  on 
the  sftVfe.  '  Come  away,'  says  she,  '  lave  them 
there,  and  let  us  go  to  where  I  can  have  a 
dance  with  yourself,  Shane.' 

"  Well,  I  always  loved  Mary,  but  at  that 
minute,  if  it  would  save  her,  I  think  I  could 
spill  my  heart's  blood  for  her.  'Marj','  says 
I,  full  to  the  thi'oat,  '  Mary,  acushla  acjus 
aslhore  machree,*  I  could  lose  my  life  for 
you.' 

"She  looked  in  my  face,  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  yes — 'Shane,  achora,'  says 
she,  '  amn't  I  your  happy  girl,  at  last  ?  '  She 
•was  leaning  over  against  my  breast ;  and 
what  answer  do  you  think  I  made  ?  —  I 
pressed  her  to  my  heart :  I  did  more — /  took 
off  my  hat,  and  looking  up  to  God,  I  thanked 
him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  giving  me  such 
a  treasure.  'Well,  come  now,'  says  she,  'to 
the  gi-een  ; '  so  we  went — and  it's  she  that 
was  the  girl,  when  she  did  go  among  them, 
that  threw  them  all  into  the  dark  for  beauty 
and  figure  ;  as  fail-  as  a  lily  itself  did  she 
look — so  tall  and  illegant,  that  you  wouldn't 
tlL.ik  she  was  a  farmer's  daughter  at  all ;  so 
Vie  .  'ft  the  priests  dancing  away,  for  we  could 
do  n    good  before  them. 

'■  A\  jen  we  had  danced  an  hour  or  so, 
them  that  the  family  had  the  greatest  regaixl 
for  were  brought  in  unknown  to  the  rest,  to 
drink  tay.  Mary  planted  herself  beisiilc  ui'.', 
and  would  sit  nowhere  else;  but  tlic  I'l  in- 
got beside  the  bridesmaid,  and  I  surt ly  o'..- 
san'ed  that  many  a  time  she'd  look  over, 
likely  to  split,  at  j\Iarv,  and  it's  Mary  herself 
that  gave  her  many's  a  wink,  to  come  to  the 
other  side  ;  but,  you  know,  out  of  manners, 
she  was  obliged  to  sit  quietly,  though  among 
ourselves  it's  she  that  was  hke  a  hen  on  a 
hot  griddle,  beside  the  ould  chap.  It  was 
now  that  the  bride-cake  was  got.  Ould 
Sonsy  Mary  marched  over,  and  2>utting  the 
bride  on  her  feet,  got  up  on  a  chair  and 
broke  it  over  her  head,  giving  round  a.  fudge  f 
of  it  to  every  young  person  in  the  house, 
and  they  again  to  their  acquaintances  :  but, 
lo  and  behold  you,  who  should  insist  on  get- 


*  The  very  pulse  and  delight  of  my  heart. 
t  A  liberal  portion  torn  off  a  thick  cake. 


ting  a  whang  of  it  but  the  friar,  which  lie 
rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  TU  have  good  fun,' says  he, 
'  dividing  this  to-morrow  among  the  rolleens 
when  I'm  collecting  my  oats — the  sorra  one 
of  me  but  'ill  make  them  give  me  the  worth 
of  it  of  sometliing,  if  it  was  only  a  fat  hen 
or  a  squai-e  of  bacon.' 

"After  tay  the  ould  folk  got  f  uU  of  talk  ; 
the  youngsters  danced  round  them  ;  the  friar 
suug  like  a  thrush,  and  told  many  a  droll 
story.  The  tailor  had  got  tli'unk  a  little  too 
early,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed,  but  he  was 
now  as  fi-esh  as  ever,  and  abie  to  dance  a 
honi-pipe,  which  he  did  on  a  door.  The 
Doraus  and  the  Flanagans  had  got  quite 
thick  after  drubbing  one  another  —  Ned 
Doran  began  his  courtship  with  Alley  Flaua- 
]  gau  on  that  day,  and  they  were  married  soon 
1  after,  so  that  the  two  factions  joined,  and 
never  had  another  battle  until  the  day  of  her 
berrial,  when  thej'  were  at  it  as  fresh  as 
ever.  Several  of  those  that  were  at  the  wed- 
j  ding  were  lying  drunk  about  the  ditches,  or 
roaring,  «r"l.  swaggering,  and  singing  about 
the  place.  x.i_  --^fht  falling,  those  that  were 
dancing  on  the  green  removed  to  the  barn. 
Father  Corrigan  and  Father  James  weren't 
iU  off ;  but  as  for  the  friar,  although  he  was 
as  pleasant  as  a  lark,  there  was  hardly  any 
such  thing  as  making  him  tipsy.  Father 
Corrigan  wanted  him  to  dance— 'What ! ' 
says  he,  '  would  you  have  me  to  biing  on  an 
earthquake,  Michael  ? — but  who  ever  heard 
of  a  follower  of  St.  Domnick,  boimd  by  his 
vow  to  voluntarj'  poverty  and  mortification 
yoiuig  couple,  yoiu"  health — will  any- 
body tell  me   who  mixed   this,  for   they've 

knowledge  worth  a  foho  of  the  fathers 

poverty  and  mortification,  going  to  shake  his 
heel  ?  By  the  bones  of  St.  Domnick,  I'd  de- 
sr.rve  to  be  suspinded  if  I  did.  WUl  no  one 
ti  11  lue  who  mixed  this,  I  say,  for  they  had  a 
jiiNtl  of  a  hand  at  it  ? — Och — 

'  Let  parsons  prache  and  pray — 

Let  priests  to  pray  and  prache,  sir ; 
What's  the  rason  they 
Don't  practise  what  they  tache,  sir  ? 

Korral,  orral,  loll, 
Forral,  orral,  laddy — 

Sho  da  slainthah  ma  collenee  agus  maboucltalee. 
Hoigh,  oigh,  oigh,  healths  all !  gintlemen 
seculai'S !  Molshy,'  says  the  friar  to  my 
mother-in-la^r,  '  send  that  bocaun  *  to  bed — 
TpooT  fellow,  he's  almost  off — rouse  yourself, 
James  !  It's  aisy  to  see  that  he's  but  young 
at  it  yet — that's  right — he's  sound  asleej) — 
just  toss  him  into  bed,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
he'U  be  as  fi-esh  as  a  daisj-. 

*  A  soft,  unsophisticated  youth. 
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"'For  dear's  sake,  Father  Eooney,'  says 
my  uncle,  running  in,  in  a  great  liurry,  '  keep 
yourself  quiet  a  little  ;  here's  the  Squire  and 
Master  Francis  coining  over  to  fulfil  their 
promise  ;  he  would  have  come  up  airlier,  he 
says,  but  that  he  was  away  all  day  at  the 
'sizes..' 

"  '  Very  well,'  says  the  friar,  '  let  him  come 
— who's  afeard — mind  yourself,  Michael.' 

"  In  a  minute  or  two  they  came  in,  and  we 
all  rose  up  of  course  to  welcome  them.  The 
Squire  dmck  hands  with  the  ould  peoj^le,  and 
afterwards  with  Mary  and  myself,  wishing  us 
all  happiness,  then  with  the  two  clergymen, 
and  introduced  Master  Frank  to  them  ;  and 
the  friar  made  the  young  chap  sit  beside 
him.  The  mastlier  then  took  a  sate  himself, 
and  looked  on  while  they  wei-e  dancing,  with 
a  smile  of  good-humor  on  his  face— while 
they,  all  the  time,  would  give  new  touches 
and  trebles,  to  show  off  all  their  steps  befoi-e 
him.  He  was  landlord  both  to  my  father 
and  father-in-law  ;  and  it's  he  that  was  the 
good  man,  and  the  gintleman  every  inch  of 
him.  They  may  all  talk  as  they  will,  but 
commend  me,  Mr.  Morrow.-  to  some  of  the 
ould  squires  of  former  times  for  a  landlord. 
The  priests,  with  all  their  larning,  were 
nothing  to  him  for  good  breeding — he  ap- 
peared so  free,  and  so  much  at  his  ase,  and 
even  so  respectful,  that  I  don't  think  there 
was  one  in  the  house  but  would  put  their 
two  hands  under  his  feet  to  do  him  a  sarvice. 

"  When  he  sat  a  while,  my  mother-in-law 
came  over  with  a  glass  of  nice  pimch  that  she 
had  mixed,  at  least  equal  to  what  the  fiiar 
praised  so  well,  and  making  a  low  curtsiiy, 
begged  p;ii'don  for  using  such  freedom  with 
his  honor,  but  hoped  that  he  would  just  taste 
a  little  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple. 
He  then  di-ank  our  healths,  and  shuck  hands 
with  us  both  a  second  time,  saying — although 
I  can't,  at  aU  at  all,  give  it  in  anything  hke 
his  own  words— 'I  am  glad,'  saj's  he,  to 
Mary's  parents,  'that  your  daughter  has 
made  such  a  good  choice  ; ' — throthhe  did — 
the  Lord  be  merciful  to  his  sowl — God  for- 
give me  for  vvhat  I  was  going  to  say,  and  he 
a  Protestant ; — but  if  ever  one  of  yez  went 
to  heaven,  Mr.  Morrow,  he  did  ; — '  such  a 
prudent  choice  ;  and  I  congr — con — grathu- 
late  you,'  says  he  to  my  father,  '  on  j'our 
connection  with  so  industrious  and  resj^ect- 
able  a  family.  You  are  now  beginning  the 
world  for  yourselves,'  says  he  to  Mary  and 
me,  '  and  I  cannot  j^ropose  a  better  example 
to  you  both  than  that  of  yoiu*  respective 
parents.  From  this  forrid,'  says  he,  'I'm  to 
considher  you  my  tenants  ;  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  both, 


that  should  you  act  up  to  the  opinion  I 
entertain  of  you,  by  an  attentive  coorse  of 
industry  and  good  management,  you  wiU  find 
in  me  an  encouraging  and  indulgent  landlord. 
I  know,  Shane,'  says  he  to  me,  smiling  a 
little,  knowingly  enough  too,  '  that  you  have 
been  a  little  wild  or  so,  but  that's  past,  I 
trust.  You  have  now  sarious  duties  to  per- 
form, which  you  cannot  neglect — but  you  wiU 
not  neglect  them ;  and  be  assured,  I  say 
again,  that  I  shall  feel  i>leasure  in  rendhering 
you  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  the 
cuUivation  and  improvement  of  yovu-  fami. 
— '  Go  over,  both  of  you,'  says  my  father, 
'and  thank  his  honor,  and  promise  to  do 
everything  he  says.'  Accordingly,  we  did 
so  ;  I  made  my  scrape  as  well  as  1  could, 
and  Mary  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and  di-opp'd 
her  curtshy. 

I  "'Ah!'  says  the  friar,  'see  what  it  is  to 
have  a  good  landlord  and  a  Christian  giutle- 
t  man  to  dale  with.  This  is  the  feeling  which 
1  should  always  bind  a  landlord  and  liis 
j  tenants  together.  If  I  know  your  character. 
Squire  "\\Tutethorn,  I  believe  you're  not  the 
man  that  would  put  a  Protestant  tenant  over 
j  the  head  of  a  Cathohc  one,  which  shows,  sk, 
j  your  own  good  sense  ;  for  what  is  a  differ- 
I  ence  of  religion,  when  people  do  what  they 
ought  to  do  ?  Nothing  but  the  name.  I 
trust,  sir,  we  shall  meet  in  a  better  place 
than  this — both  Protestant  and  Catholic' 

"'lam  happy,  sir,'  says  the  Squire,  'to 
hear  such  principles  from  a  man  who  I 
thought  was  bound  to  hould  different 
opinions.' 

"  '  Ah,  sir  ! '  says  the  friar,  '  you  little  know 
who  you're  talking  to,  if  you  tliink  so.  I 
happened  to  be  collecting  a  taste  of  oats, 
with  the  permission  of  my  friend  Doctor 
Corrigan  here,  for  I'm  but  a  poor  friar,  sir, 
and  dropped  in  by  mere,  accident ;  but,  you 
know  the  hospitahty  of  our  country.  Squire  ; 
and  that's  enough — go  they  would  not  allow 
me,  and  I  was  mintioning  to  this  young 
gintleman,  your  son,  how  we  collected  the 
oats,  and  he  insisted  on  my  calling — a 
generous,  noble  child  !  I  hope,  sir,  you  have 
got  proper  instructors  for  him  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  Squire  ;  '  I'm  taking  cai-e 
of  that  point.' 

"  Wliat  do  you  think,  sir,  but  he  insists  on 
my  calling  over  to-morrow,  that  he  may  give 
me  his  share  of  oats,  as  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
friar,  and  that  he  was  a  little  parishioner  of 
mine  :  but  I  added,  that  that  wasn't  right  of 
him,  without  his  papa's  consent.' 

"  'Well,  sir,'  says  the  Squii-e,  'as  he  has 
promised,  I  will  support  him  ;  so  if  you'll 
ride  over  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  a  sack  of 
oats — at  all  events  I  shall  send  you  a  sack  in 
the  course  of  tlie  day.' 
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'"I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,'  says  Father 
Rooney  :  '  and  I  thank  my  noble  little 
parishioner  for  his  generosity  to  the  jjoor 
oulcl  Mar — God  mark  you  to  grace,  my  dear  ; 
and,  wherever  you  go,  take  the  ould  man's 
blessing  along  with  you.' 

"Tney  then  bid  us  good-night,  and  we 
all  rose  and  saw  them  to  the  door. 

"Father  Corrigan  now  appeared  to  be 
getting  sleej^y.  While  this  was  going  on, 
I  looked  about  me,  but  couldn't  see  Mary. 
The  tailor  was  just  beginning  to  get  a  little 
hearty  once  more.  Supjjer  was  talked  of, 
but  there  was  no  one  that  could  ate  anything  ; 
evea  the  friar  was  against  it.  The  clergy 
now  got  their  horses,  the  friar  laving  his  oats 
behind  him  ;  for  we  promised  to  send  them 
home,  and  something  more  along  with  them 
the  nest  day.  Father  James  was  roused  uj), 
but  could  hardly  stir  with  a  heddick:  Father 
Corrigan  was  correct  enough  ;  but  when  the 
friar  got  up,  he  ran  a  little  to  the  one  side,  up- 
setting Sonsy  Mary  that  sat  a  little  beyond 
him.  He  then  called  over  my  mother-in-law 
to  the  dresser,  and  after  some  collugin*  she 
slipped  two  fat  fowl,  that  had  never  been 
touched,  into  one  of  his  coat  pockets,  that 
was  big  enough  to  hould  a  leg  of  mutton. 
My  father  then  called  me  over  and  said, 
'Shane,'  says  he,  'hadn't  you  better  slip 
Father  Eooney  a  bottle  or  two  of  that 
whiskey  ;  there's  jjlenty  of  it  there  that  wasn't 
touched,  and  you  won't  be  a  bit  the  poorer 
of  it,  may  be,  this  day  twelve  months.'  I 
accordingly  dropped  two  bottles  of  it  into 
the  other  pocket,  so  that  his  Reverence  was 
well  balanced  any  how. 

"'Now,'  said  he,  'before  I  go,  kneel 
down  both  of  you,  till  I  give  you  my  bene- 
diction.' 

"  We  accordinglj' knelt  down,  and  he  gave 


us  his  blessing  in  Latin  before  he  bid  us 
good-night ! 

"  After  they  went,  Mary  threw  the  stocking 
— all  the  immarried  folks  coming  in  the  dark, 
to  see  who  it  v/ould  hit.  Bless  my  sowl,  but 
she  was  the  droll  Mary — for  what  did  she  do, 
only  put  a  big  brogue  of  her  father's  into  it, 
that  was  near-  two  pounds  weight ;  and  who 
should  it  hit  on  the  bare  sconce,  but  Billy 
Cormick,  the  tailor— who  thought  he  was 
fairly  shot,  for  it  levelled  the  crathur  at  once  ; 
though  that  wasn't  hard  to  do  any  how. 

"  Tliis  was  the  last  ceremony  :  and  Billy 
was  well  continted  to  get  the  knock,  for  you 
all  know,  whoever  the  stocking  strikes  upon 
is  to  be  married  first.  After  this,  my  mother 
and  mother-in-law  set  them  to  the  dancing — 
and  'twas  themselves  that  kejjt  it  up  till  long 
after  daj'Hght  the  next  morning — but  first 
they  called  me  into  the  next  room  where  Mary 
was  ;  and — and — so  ends  my  wedding ;  by  the 
same  token  that  I'm  as  dry  as  a  stick." 

"  Come,  Nancy,"  says  Andy  Morrow,  "  re 
plenish  again  for  us  aU,  with  a  doublt 
measure  for  Shane  Fadh — because  he  well 
desarves  it." 

"  Why,  Shane,"  observed  Alick,  "  you  must 
have  a  terrible  memory  of  your  own,  or  you 
couldn't  tell  it  all  so  exact." 

"  There's  not  a  man  in  the  four  provinces 
has  sich  a  memoiy,"  repUed  Shane.  "I 
never  hard  that  story  yet,  but  I  could  repate 
it  in  fifty  years  afterwai-ds.  I  could  walk  up 
any  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  let  me  look  at 
the  signs  and  I  would  give  them  to  you  agin 
jist  exactly  as  they  stood." 

Thus  ended  the  account  of  Shane  Fadh's 
wedding  ;  and,  after  finishing  the  porter,  they 
all  returned  home,  with  an  understanding 
that  they. were  to  meet  the  next  uight  in  the 
same  place. 


LARRY    .M'FARLAND'S    WAKE. 


The  succeeding  evening  found  them  all 
S,ssembled  about  Ned's  fireside  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  where  M'Koarkin,  after  a  wheezy 
fit  of  coughing  and  a  draught  of  Nancy's 
porter,  commenced  to  give  them  an  account 
of  Luutv  M'Fakland's  Wake. 

We  have  obsei-ved  before,  that  iM'Roarkin 
was  desperately  asthmatic,  a  circumstance 
which  he  felt  to  be  rather  an  unpleasant 
impediment  to  the  indulgence  either  of  his 
mirth  or  sorrow.  Every  chuckle  at  his  o%vn 
(okes  ended  in  a  disastrous  fit  of  coughing  ; 


Whispering. 


and  when  be  became  pathetic,  his  sorrow 
was  most  ungraciously  dissipated  by  the  same 
cause  ;  two  facts  which  were  highly  rehshed 
by  his  audience. 

"L.utRY  M'i'ARLAND,  wlieu  a  young  man 
was  considered  the  best  laborer  within  a 
great  ways  of  him  ;  and  no  servant-man  ii. 
the  parish  got  within  five  shillings  a  quai-tej 
of  his  wages.  Often  and  often,  when  his 
time  would  be  near  out,  he'd  have  offers  from 
tlie  rich  fai-mers  and  gintlemen  about  him, 
of  higher  tei-ms  ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  with 
one  masther  more  nor  a  year  at  the  very 
most.     He  could  handle  a  fiail  with  e'er  a 
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man  that  ever  stepped  iii  black  leather  ;  and 
at  spade-work  there  wasn't  his  aquil.  Indeed, 
he  had  a  brain  for  ever\'thiug  :  he  could 
thatch  better  nor  many  that  aimed  their 
bread  by  it ;  could  make  a  slide-car,  straddle, 
or  any  other  rough  carpenter  work,  that  it 
would  surprise  you  to  think  of  it  ;  could  work 
I  kisli  or  side  creel  beautifully  ;  mow  as  much 
13  any  two  men,  and  go  down  a  ridge  of 
;orn  almost  as  fast  as  you  could  walk  ;  was  a 
jreat  hand  at  ditching,  or  draining  meadows 
ind  bogs  ;  but  above  all  things  he  was  famous 
for  building  hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks  ;  and 
v!  len  Squire  Farmer  used  to  enter  for  the 
03  ize  at  the  yearly  plowing-match,  he  was 
«ife  to  borrow  the  loan  of  Larry  from  what- 
r  er  master  he  hajjpened  to  be  working  with. 
*  jd  well  he  might,  for  the  year  out  of  four 
c'aat  he  hadn't  Larry  he  lost  the  jjrize  :  and 
tvery  one  knew  that  if  LaiTj'  had  been  at  the 
(ail  of  his  plough,  they  would  have  had  a 
fighter  job  of  it  in  beating  him. 

"Larry  was  a  light,  aii-y  young  man,  that 
"inew  his  own  value  ;  and  was  proud  enough, 
Grod  knows,  of  what  he  could  do.     He  was. 


indeed,  two  much  v;^j  to  sport  and  divarsion,  i 
and  never  knew  his  own  mind  for  a  week.  ' 
It  was  against  him  that  he  never  stayed  long 
in  one  place  ;  for  when  he  got  a  house  of  his 
own  afterwards,  he  had  no  one  that  eared 
mything  in  particular  about  him.  When- 
iver  any  man  would  hire  him,  he'd  take  care 
to  have  Easter  and  Whiss'n  Mondays  to  him- 
self, and  one  or  two  of  the  Clmstmas  Mararjah- 
mores.'*  He  was  also  a  gi-eat  dancer,  fond 
of  the  dhrop — and  used  to  di-ess  above  his 
station  :  going  about  with  a  shop- cloth  coat, 
oassimoor  small-clothes,  and  a  Caroline  hat ; 
so  that  you  would  little  think  lie  was  a  poor 
sarviut-man,  laboring  for  his  wages.  One 
way  or  other,  the  money  never  sted  long 
with  him  ;'  but  he  had  Kght  spirits,  depended 
entirely  on  his  good  hands,  and  cared  very 
little  about  the  world,  jwovided  he  could  take 
his  own  fling  out  of  it. 

"  In  this  way  he  went  on  fi-om  year  to  year, 
changing  fi-om  one  master  to  another  ;  every 
man  that  would  employ  him  thinking  he 
might  get  him  to  stop  with  him  for  a  con- 
stancy. But  it  was  all  useless  ;  he'd  be  off 
after  half  a  year,  or  sometimes  a  year  at 
the  most,  for  he  was  fond  of  roving ;  and 
that  man  would  never  give  himself  any 
trouble  about  him  afterwards  ;  though,  may- 
be if  he  had  continted  liimseK  with  him,  and 


•  Anglice— Big  markets.  There  are  three  of 
these  held  before  Christinas,  and  one  or  two  before 
Easter,  to  enable  the  country  folks  to  make  their 
markets,  and  prepare  for  the  more  comfortably 
celebrating  those  great  convivial  festivals.  They 
are  almost  as  numerously  attended  as  fairs;  for 
which  reason  they  are  termed  "  big  markets." 


been  sober  and  careful,  he  would  be  wiUing 
to  assist  and  befriend  him,  when  he  might 
stand  in  need  of  assistance. 

"It's  an  ould  proverb,  that  'birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,'  and  Larry  was  a  good 
proof  of  this.  There  was  in  the  same  neigh-, 
borhood  a  yoimg  woman  name  Sally  Lowiy, 
who  was  just  the  other  end  of  himself,*  for  a 
pair  of  good  hands,  a  love  of  dress  and  of  dan- 
ces. She  was  well-looking,  too,  and  knew  it  ■ 
light  and  showy,  but  a  tight  and  claiie  sar- 
■vint,  any  way.  Larry  and  she,  in  short,  be- 
gan to  eoort,  and  were  pulling  a  coard  to- 
gether for  as  good  as  five  or  six  years.  SaUy, 
like  Lany,  always  made  a  bargain,  when  hir- 
ing, to  have  the  holly-days  to  herself ;  and 
on  these  occasions  she  and  Larry  would  meet 
and  sport  their  figure  ;  going  olf  with  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  mass  would  be  over,  into 
Ballymavoumeen,  where  be  would  collect  a 
pack  of  fellows  about  him,  and  she  a  set  of 
her  own  friends  ;  and  there  they'd  sit  down 
and  drink  for  the  length  of  a  day,  laving 
themselves  without  a  penny  of  whatever  lit- 
tle aiming  the  dress  left  behind  it ;  for  Lar- 
Yj  was  never  right,  except  when  he  was  giv- 
ing a  thrate  to  some  one  or  other. 

"  After  corrousing  away  till  evening,  they'd 
then  set  off  to  a  dance  ;  and  when  they'd  stay 
there  till  it  would  be  late,  he  should  see  her 
home,  of  coorse,  never  parting  till  they'd  set- 
tle upon  meeting  another  day. 

"  At  last  they  got  fairly  tired  of  this,  and 
resolved  to  take  one  another  for  better  for 
worse.  Indeed  they  would  have  done  this 
long  ago,  only  that  they  could  never  get  as 
much  together  as  would  pay  the  priest. 
Howandever,  Lai-ry  spoke  to  his  brother, 
who  was  a  sober,  industrious  boy,  that  had 
laid  by  his  scollops  for  the  windy  day,t  and 
tould  him  that  Sally  Lowry  and  himself  were 
going  to  yoke  for  life.  Tom  was  a  well- 
hearted,  friendly  lad,  and  thinking  that  Sal- 
ly, who  bore  a  good  name  for  being  such  a 
clane  sarvint,  would  make  a  good  wife,  he 
lent  Larry  two  guineas,  which  along  with  two 
more  that  S;xUy's  aunt,  who  had  no  childhi-e 
of  her  owa,  gave  her,  enabled  them  to  over 
tlieir  difficulties  and  get  niiiiricd.  Shortly 
after  this,  his  brother  Tom  followed  liis  ex- 
amjjle  ;  but  as  he  had  savod  siuiicthing,  he 
made  up  to  Val  Slevin's  daughter,  that  had  a 
fortime  of  twenty  guineas,  a  cow  and  a  heif- 
er, with  two  good  chail'  beds  and  bedding. 


*  Meaning  his  counterpart,  as  it  were. 

f  In  Irish  the  proverb  is—"  Ho  wihn  la  na  guikn 
la  na  scuilijtayh :  "  that  is,  the  windy  or  stormy  day 
is  not  that  on  which  the  scollops  should  be  cut. 
Scollops  are  osier  twigs,  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
and  inserted  in  the  thatch,  to  bind  it  .at  the  envc 
and  rigging.  The  proverb  inculcates  preparation 
for  future  necessity. 
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"  Soon  after  Tom's  marriage,  lie  comes  to 
Larry  one  day,  and  says,  '  Larry,  you  and  I 
are  now  going  to  face  tlie  world  ;  we're  both 
young,  healthy,  and  willin'  to  work — so  are 
oiu-  wives  ;  and  it's  bad  if  we  can't  make  out 
bread  for  ourselves,  I  think.' 

"  '  Thrue  for  you,  Tom,'  says  Larry,  '  and 
what's  to  hinder  us  ?  I  only  wish  we  had  a 
farm,  and  you'd  see  we'd  take  good  bread 
out  of  it :  for  my  part  there's  not  another  he 
in  the  country  I'd  tui-n  my  back  upon  for 
managing  a  farm,  if  I  had  one.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  the  other,  '  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  overhaul  as  we're  together  ;  Squire 
Dickson's  steward  was  telling  me  j-esterday, 
as  I  was  coming  up  from  my  father-in-law's, 
that  his  master  has  a  farm  of  fourteen  acres 
io  set  at  the  ^iresent  time  ;  the  one  the  Nul- 
tys  held,  th:it  went  last  sjiring  to  America — 
'twould  be  a  daceut  little  take  between  us.' 

"'I  know  every  inch  of  it,'  says  Larry, 
'  and  good  strong  land  it  is,  but  it  was  never 
well  wrought ;  the  Nultys  weren't  fit  for  it  at 
all  ;  for  one  of  them  didn't  know  how  to  folly 
a  plough.  I'd  engage  to  make  that  land  turn 
out  as  good  crops  as  e'er  a  farm  within  ten 
mUes  of  it' 

'■'I  know  that,  Larry,'  says  Tom,  'and 
Squire  Dickson  knows  that  no  man  could 
handle  it  to  more  advantage.  Now  if  you 
join  ms  in  it,  whatever  means  I  have  will  be 
as  much  yours  as  mine  ;  there's  two  snug 
houses  under  the  one  roof,  with  out-houses 
and  all,  in  good  repair — and  if  Sally  and 
Biddy  will  pull  manfully  along  with  us,  I 
don't  see,  with  the  helji  of  Almighty  God, 
why  we  shouldn't  get  on  dacently,  and  soon 
\iK  well  and  comfortable  to  Hve.' 

'-'Comfortable!'  says  Larry,  'no,  bat 
wealthy  itself,  Tom  :  and  let  us  al  "^  it  at 
waust  ;  Squu'e  Dickson  knows  what  I  can  do 
as  well  as  anj'  man  in  Europe  ;  and  I'U  en- 
gage won't  be  hard  upon  us  for  the  first  yew 
or  two  ;  our  best  ijIuu  is  to  go  to-morrow,  for 
fi-aid  some  other  might  get  the  foreway  of 
us.' 

"  The  Squire  knew  very  well  that  two  bet- 
ter boys  weren't  to  be  met  with  than  the 
same  ]\I'Farlands,  in  the  way  of  knowing  how 
to  manage  Land  ;  and  although  he  had  his 
doubts  as  to  Larry's  light  and  careless  ways, 
yet  he  had  good  depindance  out  of  the  broth- 
er, and  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  they 
might  do  very  weU  together.  Accordmgly, 
he  set  them  the  farm  at  a  reasonable  rint, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  both  Uviug  on 
it  with  theu-  two  wives.  They  di%ided  the 
fourteen  acres  into  aquil  parts  ;  and  for  fi-aid 
there  would  be  any  grumbhng  between  them 

*  For  an  illnstration  of  this  phrase  we  must   re- 
iEer  to  TUB  Duke  —  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them." 
Vol.  II.— 45 


'  about  better  or  worse,  Tom  proposed  thit 
,  they  should  di-aw  lot.s,  which  was  agreed  to 
\  by  Larry  ;  but,  indeed,  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  two  halves ;  for  Tom  took 
'  care,  by  the  way  he  divided  them,  that  none 
I  of  them  should  have  any  reason  to  comjjliin. 
I'rom  the  time  they  wiut  to  Uve  ujjon  their 
I  farms,  Tom  was  up  early  and  down  late,  im- 
proving it — i^aid  attention  to  nothing  else ; 
axed  every  man's  oi^iuion  as  to  what  crop 
■would  be  best  for  such  a  spot,  and  to  teU  the 
truth  he  found  veiy  few,  if  any,  able  to  in- 
struct him  so  well  as  his  own  brother  Larry. 
He  was  no  such  laborer,  however,  as  Lariy 
i  — but  what  he  was  short  in,  he  made  uj)  by 
,  perseverance  and  care. 

"In  the  coorse  of  two  or  three  years  you 
would  hardly  bleeve  how  he  got  on,  and  h'." 
I  wife  was  every  bit  aquil  to  him.  She  sjjun  the 
j  yarn  for  the  linen  that  made  their  oviTi  .shirta 
I  and  sheeting,  bought  an  odd  pound  of  wool 
now  and  then  when  she  could  get  it  chape, 
and  put  it  past  till  she  had  a  stone  or  so  ;  she 
would  then  sit  down  and  spin  it — get  it  wove 
\  raid  dressed ;  and  before  one  would  know 
anyching  about  it  she'd  have  the  making  of  a 
dacent  comfortable  coat  for  Tom,  and  a  bit 
!  of  heather-colored  drugget  for  her  own  gown, 
along  with  a  piece  of  striped  red  and  blue 
;  for  a  petticoat — all  at  very  little  cost. 
j       "It  wasn't  so  with  Larry.     In  the  begin- 
ning, to  be  sure,  while  the  fit  was  on  him,  he 
did  very  well ;  only  that  he  would  ^o  off  an 
I  odd  time  to  a  dance  ;  or  of  a  market  or  fait 
daj',    when    lie'd   see   the   people   pass  by, 
!  di-essed  in  then-  best  clothes,  he'd  tal^e  the 
j  notion,  and  set  off"  with  himself,  telling  Sally 
I  that  he'd  just  go  in  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to 
;  see  how  the  markets  were  going  on. 
I       "It's   always   an   unpleasant  thing  for  a 
'  body  to  go  to  a  fair  or  market  without  any- 
'  thing  in  their  pocket ;  accordingly,  if  money 
was  in  the  house,  he'd  take  some  of  it  with 
him,  for  fraid  that  any  friend  or  acquaintance 
might  thrate  him  ;  and  then  it  would  be  a 
I  poor,  mane-sisirited  thing,  he  would  say,  to 
take  another  man's  thrate,  without  giving  one 
'  for  it.     He'd  seldom  have  any  notion,  though, 
i  of  breaking  in  upon  or  spinding  the  money, 
;  he  only  brought  it  to  keep  his  pocket,  jistto 
:  i^reveut  him  from  being  shamed,  should  lie 

meet  a  friend. 
j  "In  the  manetime,  Sally,  in  his  absence, 
would  find  herself  lonelj',  and  as  she  hadn't, 
may  be,  seen  her  aunt  for  some  time  before, 
i  she'd  lock  the  door,  and  go  over  to  spind  a 
while  with  her  ;  or  take  a  trip  as  far  as  her 
ould  mistress's  place  to  see  the  familj'.  Many 
1  a  thing  peoiDle  w'iU  have  to  saj'  to  one  anoth- 
'  er  about  the  pleasant  times  they  had  togeth- 
j  er,  or  several  other  subjects  best  known  to 
I  themselves,  of  coorse.     Larry  would   come 
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home  in  her  absence,  and  findinp;  the  door 
locked,  would  slip  down  to  Squire  Dickson's, 
to  chat  with  the  steward  or  gardenei',  or  with 
the  sarvints  in  the  kitchen. 

"You  all  remimber  Tom  Hance,  that  kept 
the  public-house  at  TuUyvernou  cross-roads, 
a  httle  above  the  Squire's — at  iaste,  most  of 
you  do — and  ould  Wiliv  P.utledge,  the  fid- 
dler, that  spint  his  tiro  j  oetween  Tom's  and 
the  big  house — God  be  good  to  Wilty  ! — it's 
himseh'  was  the  droU  man  cntii-ely  :  he  died 
of  atiug  boiled  banes,  for  a  wager  that  the 
Squire  laid  on  him  agin  ould  Captain  Flint, 
and  dlu'inking  j)orter  after  them  tiU  he  was 
swelled  like  a  tun  ;  but  the  Squire  ben-ied 
him  at  his  own  expense.  Well,  Larry's 
haunt,  on  finding  Sally  out  when  he  came 
home,  was  either  at  the  Squire's  kitchen,  or 
Tom  Hance's  ;  and  as  he  was  tiie  hroOi  of  a 
hoy  at  dancing,  the  sarvints,  v  hen  he'd  go 
down,  would  send  for  Wilty  to  Hance's,  if 
he  didn't  happen  to  be  with  themselves  at 
the  time,  and  strike  up  a  dance  in  the  kit- 
chen ;  and,  along  with  all,  may  be  Larry 
woiild  have  a  sup  in  his  head. 

"When  SaUy  would  come  home,  in  her 
lom,  she'd  not  find  Larry  before  her ;  but 
Larry's  custom  was  to  go  in  to  Tom's  wife, 
and  say, — '  Biddy,  tell  SaUy,  when  she  comes 
home,  that  I'm  gone  down  awhile  to  the  big 
house  (or  to  Tom  Hance's,  as  it  might  be), 
but  I'll  not  be  long.'  SaUy,  after  waiting 
awhile,  woiild  put  on  her  cloak,  and  slip 
down  to  see  what  was  keeijing  him.  Of 
coiu'se,  when  finding  the  sport  going  on,  and 
carrying  a  hght  heel  at  the  dance  herself, 
she'd  throw  olT  the  cloak,  and  take  a  hand  at 
it  along  with  the  rest.  Larry  and  she  would 
then  go  their  ways  home,  find  the  fire  out, 
Hght  a  sod  of  turf  in  Tom's,  and  feeling  their 
own  place  veiy  cowld  and  naked,  after  the 
blazing  comfortable  fire  they  had  left  behind 
them,  go  to  bed,  both  in  very  middling  spirits 
entirely. 

"  Larry,  at  other  times,  would  quit  his 
work  early  in  the  evening,  to  go  down  to- 
wards the  Squire's,  bekase  he  had  only  to 
begin  work  earlier  the  next  day  to  make  it 
up.  He'd  meet  the  Squire  himself,  may  be, 
and,  after  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and 
getting  a  '  now  do  you  do,  Larry,'  from  his 
honor,  enter  into  discoorse  with  him  about 
his  honor's  plan  of  stacking  his  corn.  Now, 
LaiTy  was  famous  at  this. 

"  '  Who's  to  build  youi-  stacks  this  sason, 
your  honor  ? ' 

"  '  Tim  DiUon,  Larry.' 

"  '  Is  it  he,  your  honor  ? — he  knows  as 
much  about  building  a  stack  of  corn  as  Mas- 
ther  George,  here.  He'll  only  botch  them, 
sir,  if  you  let  him  go  about  them.' 

"  '  Yes  ;  but  what  can  I  do,  Larry  ?     He's 


the  only  man  I  have  that  I  could  tnist  them 
to.' 

"  '  Then  it's  your  honor  needn't  say  that, 
anyhow  ;  for  rather  then  see  them  si^oiled, 
I'd  come  down  myself  and  put  them  up  for 
you.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  couldn't  expect  that,  Larry.' 

"  Why,  then,  I'U  do  it,  your  honor ;  and 
you  may  expect  me  down  in  the  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  plase  God.' 

"  Larry  would  keep  his  word,  though  his 
own  corn  was  drop-ripe  ;  and  havin'  once 
imdertaken  the  job,  he  couldn't  give  it  up 
till  he'd  finish  it  off  dacently.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  own  crop  would  go  to  destruction  ; 
sometimes  a  windy  day  wovild  come,  and  not 
leave  him  every  tenth  grain  ;  he'd  then  get 
some  one  to  cut  it  down  for  him — he  had  to 
go  to  tlie  big  house,  to  build  the  master's 
corn  ;  he  was  then  all  bustle — a  great  man 
entirely — there  was  uon  such  ;  would  be  up 
with  the  first  hght,  ordering  and  command- 
ing, and  direcf'ng  the  Squire's  laborers,  as 
if  he  was  tue  1  o.ig  of  the  castle.  Maybe,  'tis 
after  he'd  comt  fi'om  the  big  house,  that 
he'd  collect  a  few  of  the  neighbors,  and  get 
a  couple  of  cars  and  horses  from  the  Squire, 
you  see,  to  bring  home  his  own  oats  to  the 
hagyard  with  moonUght,  after  the  dews 
would  begin  to  faU  ;  and  in  a  week  after- 
wards every  stack  would  be  heated,  and  all 
in  a  reek  of  froth  and  smoke.  It's  not  aisy 
to  do  anything  in  a  hurrj-,  and  especially  it's 
not  aisy  to  build  a  corn-stack  after  night, 
when  a  man  camiot  see  how  it  goes  on  :  so 
'twas  no  wonder  if  Lairy's  stacks  were  suj)- 
porting  one  another  the  next  day — one  lan- 
ing  north  and  another  south. 

"  But,  along  with  this,  Lai'ry  and  SaUy 
were  great  people  for  going  to  the  dances 
that  Hance  used  to  have  at  the  crass-roads, 
bekase  he  wished  to  put  money  into  his  own 
pocket  ;  and  if  a  neighbor  died,  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  first  at  the  wake-house — for 
SaUy  was  a  great  hand  at  washing  down  a 
corjjse — and  they  would  be  the  last  home 
from  the  berril ;  for  you  know,  they  couldn't 
but  be  axed  in  to  the  dhiinking,  after  the 
friends  would  lave  the  churchyard,  to  take  a 
sup  to  raise  their  spuits  and  drown  sorrow, 
for  gi-ief  is  always  drouthy. 

"  Wlien  the  races,  too,  would  come,  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  miss  them  ;  and  if  you'd 
go  into  a  tint,  it's  odds  but  you'd  find  them 
among  a  knot  of  acquaintances,  dhrinking 
and  dancing,  as  if  the  world  was  no  trouble- 
to  them.  Tliey  were,  indeed,  the  best  na- 
thured  couple  in  Europe  ;  they  would  lend 
you  a  spade  or  a  hook  in  potato  time  or  har- 
vest, out  of  pure  kindness,  though  their  own 
corn,  that  was  drop-ripe,  should  be  uncut, 
or  theu-  potatoes,  that  were  a  tramping  every 
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day  viixh  their  o«ti  coavs  or  those  of  the 
neighbors,  shouhl  be  unclug — all  for  fraid  of 
beiug  thought  unneighborly. 

"In  this  waj-  they  went  ou  for  some  j-eai-s, 
not  altogether  so  bad  but  that  they  were 
able  just  to  keep  the  house  oyer  their  heads. 
They  had  a  suicxll  family  of  three  children  ou 
their  hiuds,  aud  every  likelihood  of  having  | 
enough  of  them.  Whenever  they  got  a 
youug  one  christened,  they'd  be  sure  to  have 
a  whole  lot  of  the  neighbors  at  it ;  aud  sure-  i 
ly  some  of  the  young  ladies,  or  Master  I 
George,  or  John,  or  Frederick,  fi'om  the  big  , 
house,  should  stand  gossip,  and  have  the  i 
child  called  after  them.  They  then  should  [ 
have  tay  enough  to  sarve  them,  and  loaf-  j 
bread  and  punch  ;  and  though  LaiTy  should 
sell  a  sack  of  seed-oats  or  seed-jDotatoes  to  get 
it,  no  doubt  but  there  should  be  a  bottle  of 
■nine,  to  thrate  the  young  ladies  or  gintlemen. 

"  When  their  childi-e  gi-ew  uj),  little  care 
was   taken   of   them,    bekase   their   parents 
minded  other  people's   business   more   nor 
theii-  o^\^l.     They  were  always  in  the  great- 
est iDoverty  and  distress  ;  for  Lai-ry  would  be 
killing   time   about  the   Squire's,  or  doing 
some  handy  job  for  a  neighbor  who  could 
get  no  other  man  to  do  it.     They  now  fell  ; 
behind  entirely  in  the  rint,  aud  Larry  got  I 
many  hints  from  the  Squire  that  if  he  didn't 
pay  more  attention  to  his  business,  he  must  j 
look  after  his  arrears,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  ! 
could  make  uj)  from  the  cattle  and  the  crop. 
Larry  promised  well,  as  far  as  words  went, 
and  no  doubt  hoped  to  be  able  to  perform  ;  \ 
but  he  hadn't  steadiness  to  go  through  with  ! 
a  thing.     Turuth's  best ; — you  see  both  him- 
self and  his  wife  neglected  their  business  in 
the   beginning,  so  that  ever\i;hing  went  at 
sixes  and  sevens.     They  then  found  them- 
selves  uncomfortable  at  their  own  hearth, 
and  had  no  heart  to   labor :  so   that  what 
would  make  a  cai'eful  person  work  their  fin- 
gers to  the  stumps  to  get  out  of  poverty, 
only  prevented  tJit'iii  from  working  at  all,  or 
dvui}  them  to  work  for  those  that  had  more 
comfort,  aud  could  give  them  a  better  male's 
mate  than  they  had  themselves. 

"Their  tempers,  now,  soon  began  to  get 
Bour :  Larry  thought,  bekase  Sally  wasn't  as 
cai-eful  as  she  ought  to  be,  that  if  he  had  taken  I 
any  other  young  woman  to  his  wife,  he  i 
wouldn't  be  as  he  was ; — ahe  thought  the  ; 
very  same  thing  of  Lany.  '  If  he  was  like  \ 
another,'  she  would  say  to  his  brother,  'that 
would  be  up  airly  and  late  at  his  ovnti  busi- 
ness, I  would  have  spu-its  to  work,  by  rason 
it  would  cheer  my  heart  to  see  oui-  little  farm 
looking  as  wann  aud  comfortable  as  an- 
other's ;  but,  fareer  gairh,*   that's   not  the  i 
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case,  nor  likely  to  be  so,  for  ho  spiuds  his 
time  fi-om  one  place  to  another,  working  for 
tliem  that  laughs  at  him  for  his  pains  ;  but 
he'd  rather  go  to  his  neck  in  wather  than  lay 
down  a  hand  for  himself,  except  when  he 
can't  help  it.'  { 

"  LaiTj',  again,  had  his  complaint — '  Sally";)j 
a  lazy  trollop,'  he  would  say  to  his  brother's 
wife,  '  that  never  does  one  hand's  tm-n  that 
she  can  help,  but  sits  over  the  fii'e  from 
morning  till  night,  making  bird's  nests  in  the 
ashes  with  her  yaUow  heels,  or  going  about 
from  one  neighbor's  house  to  another,  gos- 
thering  and  palaveiing  about  what  doesn't 
consu-n  her,  instead  of  minding  the  house. 
How  can  I  have  heart  to  work,  when  I  come 
in— expecting  to  find  my  diimer  ready  ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  get  her  sitting  ujjon  her 
hunkers  on  the  hearthstone,  blowing  at  two 
or  three  green  sticks  -uith  her  api'on,  the  pot 
hanging  on  the  crook,  ■without  even  the 
icldte  horses  on  it*  She  never  puts  a  stitch 
in  my  clothes,  nor  in  the  childher's  clothes, 
nor  in  her  own,  but  lets  them  go  to  rags  at 
once — the  divil's  luck  to  her  !  I  wish  I  had 
never  met  with  her,  or  that  I  had  mai-ried  a 
sober  girl,  that  wasn't  fond  of  dress  and 
dancing.  If  she  was  a  good  sai'vint,  it  was 
only  because  she  hked  to  have  a  good  name  ; 
for  when  she  got  a  house  and  place  of  her 
own,  see  how  she  turned  out ! ' 

"From  less  to  more,  they  went  on  squal)- 
bhng  and  fighting,  until  at  last  you  might 
see  Sitlly  one  time  "nith  a  black  eye  or  a  cut 
head,  or  another  time  going  off  with  herseh', 
crying,  up  to  Tom  Hauce's  or  some  other 
neighbor's  house,  to  sit  down  and  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  ruction  that  he  and  she  had  on 
the  head  of  some  trifle  or  another  that  wasn't 
worth  naming.  Theii-  childher  were  shows, 
running  about  without  a  single  stitch  upon 
them,  except  ould  coats  that  some  of  thu 
sarvints  fi-om  the  big  house  would  throw 
them.  In  these  they'd  go  sailing  about, with 
the  long  skii-ts  trading  ou  the  ground  behind 
them  ;  and  sometimes  Lany  would  be  mane 
enough  to  take  the  coat  fi-om  the  goivoon, 
and  ware  it  himself.  As  for  giving  them 
any  schooling,  'twas  what  they  never  thought 
of  ;  but  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  it,  there 
was  no  school  in  the  neighborhood  to  send 
them  to,  for  God  knows  it's  the  counthry 
that  was  in  a  neglected  state  as  to  schools  in 
those  days,  as  well  as  now. 

"  It's  a  thrue  saying,  that  as  the  ould  cock 
crows  the   young   one  lams ;  and  this  was 

*  The  white  horses  are  produced  by  the  extri- 
cation of  air,  which  rises  in  white  bubbles  to  the 
surface  when  the  potatoes  are  beginning  to  boil ; 
so  that  when  the  first  symptoms  of  boiling  com- 
mence, it  is  a  usual  phrase  to  say,  the  wkite  horsea 
are  on  the  pot — sometimes  the  w}iite  friars. 
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tlirue  here,  for  tlie  cLildlier  fought  one 
another  like  so  many  divils,  and  swore  like 
Trojans — LaiTV,  along  with  eveiything  else, 
when  he  was  a  Brine-oge,  thought  it  was  a 
maniy  thing  to  be  a  great  swearer  ;  and  the 
chiklher,  when  they  got  able  to  swear,  warn't 
worse  nor  their  father.  At  first,  when  any 
of  the  little  souls  would  thry  at  an  oath,  Larry 
would  break  his  heart  laughing  at  them  ;  and 
so,  from  one  thing  to  another,  they  got 
quite  hardened  in  it,  without  being  any  way 
checked  in  wickedness.  Things  at  last  drew 
on  to  V,  bad  state,  entirely.  Larry  and  SaUy 
were  now  as  ragged  as  Dives  and  Lazai-us, 
and  their  chiklher  the  same.  It  was  no 
strange  sight,  in  summer,  to  see  the  young 
ones  marching  about  the  street  as  bare  as 
ray  hand,  with  scarce  a  blessed  stitch  upon 
them  that  ever  was  seen,  they  dirt  and  ashes 
to  the  eyes,  waddUug  after  their  uncle  Tom's 
geese  and  ducks,  through  the  green  sink  of 
rotten  water  that  lay  before  their  o^^^^  door, 
just  beside  the  dunghill :  or  the  bigger  ones 
mnning  after  the  Squire's  laborers,  when 
bringing  home  the  corn  or  the  hay,  wanting 
to  get  a  ride  as  they  went  back  with  the 
empty  cars. 

'•  Lariy  and  Sally  would  never  be  let  into 
the  Squire's  kitchen  now  to  eat  or  drink,  or 
spend  an  evening  with  the  sars-ints  ;  he  might 
go  out  and  in  to  his  meal's  mate  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  laborers,  but  there  was  no 
grah*  for  him.  Sally  would  go  down  with 
her  jug  to  get  some  buttermilk,  and  have  to 
stand  among  a  set  of  beggars  and  cotters, 
she  as  ragged  and  as  poor  as  any  of  them, 
for  she  wouldn't  be  let  into  the  kitchen  till 
her  turn  came,  no  more  nor  another,  for  the 
sarvints  would  turn  uj)  their  noses  with  the 
greatest  disdain  possible  at  them  both. 

"  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  their  house  was  worse  ; — 
witliin,  it  would  amost  turn  your  stomach  to 
look  at  it — the  flure  w^as  aU  dirt,  for  how 
could  it  be  any  other  way,  when  at  the  end 
of  every  meal  the  fichrahag  j-  would  be  emp- 
tied down  on  it,  and  the  pig,  that  was  whin- 
ing and  grunting  about  the  door,  woul^l 
brake  into  the  liape  of  praty-skins  that  Sally 
would  there  throw  down  for  it.  You  might 
reel  Larry's  shirt,  or  make  a  s\u'veyor's  chain 
of  it ;  for,  had  cental  to  ine,  but  I  bleeve  it 
would  reach  fi-om  this  to  the  Rath.  The 
blanket  was  in  tatthers,  and,  like  the  shirt, 
would  go  round  the  house  :  their  straw-beds 
Were  stocked  with  the  black  militia — the 
childer's  heads  were  garrisoned  with  Scotch 
yreyi^,  and  their  heels  and  heads  ornamented 


*  Goodwill. 

f  A  tlat  wiuker  basket,  off  which  the  potatoes  are 
laten. 
%  Bad  success. 


I  with  all  description  of  kibes.  Tliere  wor 
only  two  stools  in  all  the  house,  and  a  has- 
sock of  straw  for  the  young  child,  and  one  o} 
the  stools  wanted  a  leg,  so  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  a  stranger  to  sit  do^n  upon  it,  ex- 
cept he  knew  of  this  failing.  The  flure  was 
worn  into  large  holes,  that  were  mostly  fiUed 
uj)  with  slojj,  where  the  childher  used  to 
daddle  about,  and  amuse  themselves  by  sail- 
ing egg-shells  upon  them,  with  bits  of  boiled 
praties  in  them,  by  way  of  a  little  faSte.  The 
dresser  was  as  black  as  dirt  could  make  it, 
and  had  on  it  only  two  or  three  wooden 
dishes,  clasped  with  tin,  and  noggins  without 
hoops,  a  beetle,  and  some  crockerj-.  There 
was  an  ould  chest  to  hold  their  male,  but  it 
wanted  the  hinges  ;  and  the  childher,  when 
they'd  get  the  mother  out,  wonld  mix  a  sup 
of  male  and  wather  in  a  noggin,  and  stuff 
themselves  with  it,  raw  and  all,  for  they  were 
almost  stai-ved. 

"  Then,  as  the  cow-house  had  never  been 
kept  in  repair,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  cow 
and  pig  had  to  stand  in  one  end  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house ;  and,  except  Larry  did  it,  what- 
ever dirt  the  same  cow  and  pig,  and  the 
childher  to  the  back  of  that,  were  the  occa- 
sion of,  might  stand  there  till  Saturday  night, 
when,  for  dacency's  sake,  Sally  herself  would 
take  a  shovel,  and  out  with  it  tijion  the  hape 
that  was  beside  the  sink  before  the  door.  If 
a  wet  day  came,  there  wasn't  a  spot  you 
could  stand  in  for  down-rain  ;  and  wet  or  dry, 
Sally,  Larry,  and  the  childher  were  spotted 
hke  trbuts  with  the  soot-dhrops,  made  by  the 
damp  of  the  roof  and  the  smoke.  The  house 
on  the  outside  was  all  in  ridges  of  black  dirt, 
where  the  thatch  had  rotted,  or  covered  over 
with  chiekenweed  or  blind-oats  ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  all  this  misery  they  had  a  horse- 
shoe nailed  over  the  door-head  for  good 
luck. 

"You  know,  that  in  telling  this  storj',  I 
needn't  miution  everything  just  as  it  hap- 
pened, laying  down  year  after  year,  or  day 
and  date  ;  so  you  may  suppose,  as  I  go  on, 
that  all  this  went  forward  in  the  cooi-se  of 
time.  Thej-  didn't  get  bad  of  a  sudden,  but 
by  degrees,  neglecting  one  thing  after  anoth- 
er, until  they  found  themselves  in  the  state 
I'm  relating  to  you — then  strugghng  and 
struggUng,  but  never  taking  the  right  way 
to  mend. 

"But  Where's  the  use  in  saying  much 
more  about  it  ? — things  couldn't  stand — they 
were  terribly  in  arrears  ;  but  the  landlord 
was  a  good  kind  of  man,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  childlier,  didn't  wish  to  tiu-n  them 
on  the  wide  world,  vrithout  house  or  shelter, 
bit  or  sup.  Larry,  too,  had  been,  and  stiU 
was,  so  ready  to  do  difficult  and  nice  jobs  for 
him,  and  would  resave  no  pajTuent,  that  he 
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eculdii't  thiuk  of  takiug  bis  only  cow  from  | 
him,  or  prevent  him  from  raising  a  bit  of  ' 
oats  or  a  plat  of  jJotatoes,  every  year,  out  of 
the  farm. — The  farm  itself  was  all  run  to 
waste  by  tliis  time,  and  had  a  miserable  look 
about  it — sometimes  you  might  see  a  piece 
of  a  field  that  had  been  })loughed,  all  over- 
grown with  grass,  because  it  had  never  been 
sowed  or  set  with  anytliiug.  The  slajjs  were 
all  broken  down,  or  had  only  a  piece  of 
an  ould  beam,  a  thorn,  bush,  or  crazy  car 
lying  acrass,  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  them. 
His  bit  of  corn  was  all  eat  away  and  cropped 
here  and  there  by  the  cows,  and  his  potatoes 
rooted  up  by  the  jjigs. — The  garden,  indeed, 
had  a  few  cabbages,  and  a  ridge  of  eai-ly 
potatoes,  but  these  were  so  choked  with 
burdocks  and  nettles,  that  you  could  hardly 
see  them. 

"I  tould  you  before  that  they  led  the 
divil's  life,  and  that  was  nothing  but  God's 
truth  ;  and  according  as  they  got  into  greater 
poverty  it  was  worse.  A  day  couldn't  pass 
without  a  tight ;  if  they'd  be  at  their  break- 
fast, maybe  he'd  make  a  jjotato  hop  off  her 
skull,  and  she'd  give  him  the  contents  of  her 
noggin  of  buttermilli  about  the  eyes  ;  then 
h&'Aflake  her,  and  the  childher  would  be  in 
an  uproar,  crying  out,  "  Oh,  daddy,  daddy, 
dont't  kill  my  mammy  ! '  When  this  would 
be  over,  he'd  go  oft'  with  himself  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Squire,  ard  would  sing  and 
laugh  so  pleasant,  that  you'd  think  he  Vvas 
the  best-tempered  man  alive  ;  and  so  he  was, 
imtil  neglecting  his  business,  and  minding 
dances,  and  fairs,  and  drink,  destroyed  him. 

"It's  the  maxim  of  the  world,  that  when  a 
inan  is  down,  down  with  him  ;  but  when  a 
iuan  goes  down  through  his  own  fault,  he 
iinds  very  httle  mercy  from  any  one.  Larry 
might  go  to  fifty  faii-s  before  he'd  meet  any 
one  now  to  thrate  him  ;  instead  of  that, 
when  he'd  make  up  to  them,  they'd  turn 
Away,  or  give  him  the  coidd  nhoidder.*  But 
that  wouldn't  satisfy  him  :  for  if  he  went  to 
buy  a  slip  of  a  pig,  or  a  pau-  of  brogues,  and 
met  an  ould  acquaintance  that  had  got  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  he  should  bring  him  in,  and 
give  him  a  dram,  merely  to  let  the  other  see 
that  he  was  still  able  to  do  it  ;  then,  when 
they'd  sit  down,  one  dram  would  bring  on 
another  from  Lai-ry,  till  the  price  of  the  pig 
or  the  brogues  would  be  spint,  and  he'd  go 
home  again  as  he  came,  sure  to  have  another 
battle  witli  Sally. 

"  In  this  way  things  went  on,  when  one 
day  that  Lan-y  was  preparing  to  sell  some 
oats,  a  sou  of  Nicholas  Roe  Shei-idan's  of  the 
Broad-bog  came  in  to  him.  '  Good-morrow, 
Larry,'  says    he.      '  Good-morrow,    kindly, 


*  Cool  reception. 


Art,'  says   Larrj' — '  how  are  you,  ma  bou- 
chal?' 

"  '  Why  I've  no  rason  to  complain,  thank 
God,  and  you,'  says  the  other  ;  '  how  I'syoiu'- 
self?' 

"  '  Well,  thank  you,  Ai't  :  how  is  tha 
family  ? ' 

"  '  JFaix,  all  stout  except  my  father,  that 
has  got  a  touch  of  the  toothache.  AVhen  did 
you  hear  fi'om  the  Slevins  ?  ' 

"  '  Sally  was  down  on  Thursday  last,  and 
they're  all  well,  your  soul.' 

"  '  Where's  Sally  now? ' 

"  '  She's  just  gone  down  to  the  big  house 
for  a  pitcher  of  buttermilk  ;  our  cow  won't 
calve  these  three  weeks  to  come,  and  she 
gets  a  sup  of  kitchen  for  the  childher  till 
then  ;  won't  you  take  a  sate.  Art  ?  but  you 
had  better  have  a  care  of  yourself,  for  that 
stool  wants  a  leg.' 

'"I  didn't  care  she  was  within,  for  1 
brought  a  sup  of  my  own  stuff  in  my  pocket,' 
said  Art. 

"  '  Here,  Hurrish  '  (he  was  called  Horatio 
after  one  of  tlie  Square's  sons),  '  fly  down  to 
the  Square's,  and  see  what's  keeping  your 
mother  ;  the  divil's  no  match  for  her  at  staj-- 
ing  out  with  herself  wanst  she's  fi-om  under 
the  roof.' 

"  '  Let  Dick  go,"  says  the  little  fellow,  '  he's 
betther  able  to  go  nor  I  am  ;  he  has  got  a 
coat  on  him.' 

"  '  Go  yourself,  when  I  bid  you,'  says  the 
father. 

"  '  Let  him  go,'  says  Hurrish,  '  you  have 
no  right  to  bid  me  to  go,  when  he  has  a  coat 
upon  him  :  you  promised  to  ax  one  for  me 
from  Masther  Francis,  and  you  didn't  do  it ; 
so  the  divil  a  toe  I'U  budge  to-day,'  says  he, 
getting  betuue  the  father  and  the  door. 

"  '  WeU,  wait,'  says  Larry,  'fais,  only  the 
strange  man's  to  the  fore,  and  I  don't  like  to 
raise  a  hubbub,  I'd  pai/  you  for  making  me 
such  an  answer.  Dick,  agra,  will  you  run 
down,  like  a  good  bouchal,  to  the  big  house, 
and  tell  your  mother  to  come  home,  that 
there's  a  strange  man  here  wants  her  ? ' 

'"Twas  Hurrish  you  bid,'  says  Dick — 
'  and  make  him :  that's  the  way  he  always 
thrates  you — does  nothing  that  you  bid 
him.' 

"  '  But  you  know,  Dick,'  says  the  father, 
'  that  he  hasn't  a  stitch  to  his  back,  and  the 
crathur  doesn't  like  to  go  out  in  the  cowld, 
and  he  so  naked.' 

"  'Well,  you  bid  him  go,'  says  Dick,  'an 
let  him  ;  the  sorrayard  I'll  go — the  shinbunit 
spalpeen,  that's  always  the  way  with  him  ; 
whatever  he's  bid  to  do,  he  throws  it  on  me, 
bekase,  indeed,  he  has  no  coat ;  but  he'll 
foUy  Masther  Thomas  or  Masther  Francis 
tkfough  sleet  and  snow  up  the  mountains, 
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when  they're  fowling  or  tracing  ;  he  doesn't 
cai-e  about  a  coat  then.' 

"  '  Hurrish,  you  must  go  down  for  your 
mother  when  I  bid  you,'  says  the  weak  man, 
turning  again  to  the  other  boy. 

"  'I'U  not,'  says  the  little  fellow  ;  'send 
Dick.' 

"Larry  said  no  more,  but,  laying  down 
the  child  he  had  in  his  hands,  upon  the  fiure, 
makes  at  him  ;  the  lad,  however,  had  the 
door  of  him,  and  was  oft'  beyaut  his  reach 
like  a  shot.  He  then  turned  into  the  house, 
and  meeting  Dick,  felled  him  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  at  the  dresser.  '  Tundher-au-ages, 
Larry,'  says  Art,  '  what  has  come  over  you  at 
all  at  all?  to  knock  down  the  gorsoon  with 
such  a  blow !  couldn't  you  take  a  rod  or  a 
switch  to  him? — Dher  manhim*  man,  but  I 
bleeve  you've  killed  him  outright,'  says  he, 
lifting  the  boy,  and  striving  to  bring  him  to 
life.     Just  at  tliis  niinit  Sally  came  in. 

"  '  AiTah,  sxveet  bad-luck  to  you,  you  lazy 
vagabond  you,'  says  Larry,  '  what  kept  you 
away  till  this  hour  ? ' 

" '  The  devil  send  you  news,  you  nager 
you,'  says  Sally,  'what  kept  me — could  I 
make  the  peo^jle  churn  sooner  than  they 
wished  or  were  ready  ? ' 

"  '  Ho,  by  my  song,  I'U  flake  you  as  soon 
as  the  dacent  young  man  leaves  the  house,' 
says  LaiTy  to  her,  aside. 

"  '  You'll  flake  me,  is  it  ?  '  says  Sally,  speak- 
ing out  loud — -'in  troth,  that's  no  new  thing 
for  you  to  do,  any  how.' 

"  '  Spake  asy,  you  had  betther.' 

"  'No,  in  troth,  won't  I  spake  asy;  I've 
spoken  asy  too  long,  Larry,  but  the  devil  a 
taste  of  me  wiU  bear  what  I've  suft'ered  fi-om 
you  any  longer,  you  mane-spirited  blackguard 
you  ;  for  he  is  notliing  else  that  would  rt,se  his 
hand  to  a  woman,  esjjecially  to  one  in  my 
condition,'  and  she  put  her  gown  tail  to  her 
eyes.  When  she  came  in.  Art  tiuTied  his 
back  to  her,  for  fi-aid  she'd  see  the  state  the 

gorsoon  was  in — but  now  she  noticed  it ■ 

'  Oh,  murdher,  murdher,'  says  she,  claj^ping 
her  hands,  and  running  over  to  him,  '  what 
has  happened  my  child  ?  oh !  murdher, 
murdher,  this  is  your  work,  mui-dherer ! ' 
says  she  to  Lany.     '  Oh,  you  villain,  are  you 

bent  on  murdhering   all   of  us are  you 

bent  on  destroying  us  out  o'  the  face  !  Oh, 
wurrah  sthrew  !  wurrah  sthrew  !  what'll  be- 
come of  us  !  Dick,  agra,'  says  she,  crying, 
'  Dick,  acushla  machree,  don't  you  hear  me 
spaking  to  you  ! — don't  you  hear  your  poor 
broken-hearted  mother  spaking  to  you  ? 
Oh  !  ^vurrah  !  wurrah  !  amn't  I  the  heart- 
hrokenest  erathur  that's  alive  this  day,  to 
see  the  likes  of  such  doings  !  but  I  knew  it 


Dher  manhim — By  my  soni 


would  come  to  this  !  My  sowl  to  gloiy,  but 
my  child's  murdhered  by  that  man  standing 
there  ! — by  his  ovm  father — his  own  father  ! 
Which  of  us  will  you  murther  next,  you 
villain ! ' 

"  'For  heaven's  sake,  Sally,'  says  Art, 
'  don't  exaggerate  him  more  nor  he  is ;  the 
boy  is  only  stunned — see,  he's  coming  to : 
Dick,  ma  bouchal,  rouse  yourself,  that's  a 
man  :  hut !  he's  well  enough  —  that's  it, 
alannah  ;*  here,  take  a  slug  out  of  this  bot- 
tle, and  it'll  set  all  right  —  or  stop,  have 
you  a  glass  within,  Sally?'  'Och,  nmsha, 
not  a  glass  is  under  the  roof  wid  me,'  saj'S 
Sally  ;  '  the  last  we  had  was  broke  the  night 
Barney  was  christened,  and  we  hadn't  one 
since — but  I'U  get  you  an  egg-sheU.'f  '  It'll 
do  as  weU  as  the  best,'  says  Art.  And  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  they  sat  down,  and 
drank  the  bottle  of  whiskey  among  them. 
LaiTy  and  Sally  made  it  up,  and  were  as 
great  fi-iends  as  ever ;  and  Dick  was  made 
drunk  for  the  bating  he  got  from  his  father. 

"  What  Art  wanted  was  to  bu}'  some  oats 
that  Larry  had  to  seU,  to  run  in  a  private 
Still,  up  in  the  mountains,  of  coorse,  where 
eveiy  Still  is  kept.  Sure  enough,  Larry  sould 
him  the  oats,  and  was  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  still-house  the  next  night  after  dark. 
According  to  appointment.  Art  came  a  short 
time  after  night^faU,  with  two  or  three  young 
boys  along  with  him.  The  com  was  sacked 
and  put  on  the  horses  ;  but  before  that  was 
done,  they  had  a  dhrop,  for  Art's  pocket  and 
the  bottle  were  ould  acquaintances.  They 
all  then  sat  down  in  Larry's,  or,  at  laste,  as 
many  as  there  were  seats  for,  and  feU  to  it. 
Larry,  however,  seemed  to  be  in  better 
humor  this  night,  and  more  affectionate 
with  SaUy  and  the  childher :  he'd  often  look 
at  them,  and  appear  to  feel  as  if  something 
was  over  him  :  |  but  no  one  observed  that  tiU 
afterwards.  Sally  herself  seemed  kinder  to 
him,  and  even  went  over  and  sat  beside  him 
on  the  stool,  and  putting  her  ai-m  about  his 
neck,  kissed  him  in  a  joking  way,  wishing  to 
make  uj),  too,  for  what  Art  saw  the  night  be- 
fore— poor  thing — but  stUl  as  if  it  wasn't  all 
a  joke,  for  at  times  she  looked  sorrowful. 
Larry,  too,  got  his  arm  about  her,  and  looked 
often  and  often  on  her  and  the  childher,  in 
a  way  that  he  wasn't  used  to  do,  until  the 
teai's  fairly  came  into  his  eyes. 


*  My  child. 

f  The  ready  wit  of  the  Irish  is  astonishing. 
It  often  happens  that  they  have  whiskey  when 
neither  glasses  nor  cups  are  at  hand;  iu  which 
case  they  are  never  at  a  loss.  I  have  seen  them 
use  not  only  egg-shells,  but  pistol  barrels,  tobacco 
boxes,  and  scooped  potatoes,  in  extreme  cases. 

I  This  is  precisely  tantamount  to  what  the  Scotch 
call  "  fey."  It  means  that  he  felt  as  if  some  fatai 
doom  were  over  him. 
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"'Sally,  avourneen,'  says  he,  looking  at 
lier,  '  I  saw  you  when  you  had  another  look 
from  what  you  have  this  night ;  when  it 
wasn't  asy  to  fellow  j'ou  in  the  parish  or  out 
of  it ; '  and  when  he  said  this  he  could  hard- 
ly spake. 

"  '  Whist,  Lany,  acushla,'  says  she,  '  don't 
be  spakiug  that  way — sure  we  may  do  very 
well  yet,  plase  God :  I  know,  Larry,  there 
was  a  great  dale  of  it— maybe,  indeed,  it  was 
all — my  fault ;  for  I  wasn't  to  you,  in  the 
wav  of  care  and  kindness,  what  I  ought  to 
be.'' 

"'WeU,  well,  aroon,'  says  Larry,  'say  no 
more  ;  you  might  have  been  aU  that,  only  it 
was  vay  fault :  but  where's  Dick,  that  I  struck 
so  terribly  last  night  ?  Dick,  come  over  to 
me,  agi'a — come  over,  Dick,  and  sit  down 
here  beside  me.  Arrah,  here,  Ai't,  ma  bou- 
chal,  will  j-ou  fill  this  egg-shell  for  him  ? — 
Poor  gorsoou !  God  knows,  Dick,  you  get 
far  from  fair  play,  acushla — far  from  the 
ating  and  drinking  that  other  people's  chil- 
dher  get,  that  hasn't  as  good  a  skin  to  put  it 
in  as  you,  alannah !  Kiss  me,  Dick,  acushla 
— and  God  knows  yoiu"  face  is  jDale,  and  that's 
not  with  good  feeding,  anyhow :  Dick,  agra, 
I'm  Sony  for  what  I  done  to  you  last  night ; 
forgive  your  father,  Dick,  for  I  think  that  my 
heart's  breaking,  acushla,  and  that  you  won't 
have  me  long  with  you.' 

"  Poor  Dick,  who  was  naturally  a  warm- 
hearted, affectionate  gorsoon,  kissed  his  fath- 
er, and  cried  bitterly.  Sally  herself,  seeing 
Larry  so  sorry  for  what  he  done,  sobbed  as 
if  she  would  drop  on  the  spot :  but  the  rest 
began,  and  betwixt  scoulding  and  cheering 
them  up,  all  was  as  well  as  ever.  Still  Larrj' 
seemed  as  if  there  was  something  entirely 
very  strange  the  matter  with  him,  for  as  he 
was  going  out,  he  kissed  all  the  childher, 
one  after  another ;  and  even  went  over  to  the 
young  baby  that  was  asleep  in  the  little  cra- 
dle of  boords  that  he  himself  had  made  for 
it,  and  kissed  it  two  or  three  times,  asily,  for 
fraid  of  wakening  it.  He  then  met  Sally  at 
the  door,  and  catching  her  hand  when  none 
of  the  rest  saw  him,  squeezed  it,  and  gave 
her  a  kiss,  saying,  '  Sally,  darhng ! '  says 
he. 

'"What  ails  you,  Larrj',  asthore?'  says 
Sally. 

"'I  don't  know,'  says  he;  'nothing,  I 
bleeve — but  Sally,  acushla,  I  have  thrated 
you  badly,  all  along ;  I  forgot,  avourneen, 
how  I  loved  you  once,  and  now  it  breaks  my 
heai-t  that  I  have  used  you  so  ill.' 

"  '  Larry,'  she  answered,  '  don't  be  talking 
that  way,  bekase  you  make  me  sorrowful  and 
unasy — don't,  acushla  :  God  above  me  knows 
I  forgive  you  it  aU.  Don't  stay  long,'  says 
she,  '  and  I'll  boi-ry  a  lock  of  meal  from  Bid- 


dy, till  we  get  home  our  own  ineldhre,  and 
I'll  have  a  dish  of  stirabout  ready  to  maka 
for  you  v.'hen  you  come  home.  Sui-e,  Larry, 
who'd  forgive  you,  if  I,  youi-  own  wife, 
wouldn't?  But  it's  I  that  wants  it  from  you, 
Larry  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  God  and  our- 
selves, I  now  beg  your  pai-don,  and  as  your 
forgiveness  for  all  the  sin  I  done  to  you.' 
She  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  cried  bitter- 
ly ;  but  he  raised  her  iii>,  himself  a  choking 
at  the  time,  and  as  the  poor  crathur  got  to 
her  feet,  she  laid  herself  on  his  breast,  and 
sobbed  out,  for  she  couldn't  helj)  it.  They 
then  went  away,  though  Larry,  to  tell  the 
thruth,  wouldn't  have  gone  with  them  at  all, 
only  that  the  sacks  were  borried  from  his 
brother,  and  he  had  to  bring  them  home,  in 
regai-d  of  Tom  wanting  them  the  very  next 
day. 

"  The  night  was  as  dark  as  j)itch — so  dark, 
faiks,  that  they  had  to  get  long  pieces  of  bog 
fir,  which  they  lit,  and  held  in  their  hand, 
like  the  lights  that  Ned  there  says  the  lamp- 
lighters have  in  DubHn  to  hght  the  lamps 
w^th. 

"  At  last,  with  a  good  dale  of  ti-ouble,  they 
got  to  the  still-house  ;  and,  as  they  had  all 
taken  a  drop  before,  you  may  be  sure  they 
were  better  inclined  to  take  another  now. 
They,  accordingly,  sat  down  about  the  fine 
rousing  fire  that  was  under  the  still,  and  had 
a  right  good  jorum  of  strong  whiskey  that 
never  seen  a  dro23  of  water.  They  all  were 
in  verj-  good  spirits,  not  thinking  of  to-mor- 
row, and  caring  at  the  time  very  little  about 
the  world  as  it  went. 

"  When  the  night  was  far  advanced,  they 
thought  of  moving  home  ;  however,  by  that . 
time  they  weren't  able  to  stand  :  but  it's  one 
curse  of  being  drunk,  that  a  man  doesn't 
know  what  he's  about  for  the  time,  exceiit 
some  few,  like  that  poaching  ould  fellow,  Bil- 
ly M'Kinny,  that's  cunninger  when  he's  drunk 
than  when  he's  sober  ;  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  ventured  out  in  the  clouds  of  the 
night,  when  it  was  so  dark  and  severe,  and 
they  in  such  a  state. 

"  At  last  they  staggered  away  together,  for 
their  road  lay  for  a  good  distance  in  the  same 
du'ection.  The  others  got  on,  and  reached 
home  as  well  as  they  could  ;  but,  although 
Sally  borried  the  dish  of  male  fi-om  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, to  have  a  warm  pot  of  stirabout 
for  Larry,  and  sat  up  till  the  night  was  more 
than  haljf  gone,  waiting  for  him,  yet  no  Larry 
made  his  appearance.  The  childher,  too,  all 
sat  vp,  hoiking  he'd  come  home  betore  they'd 
fall  asleejJ  and  miss  the  suj^per  :  at  last  the 
crathui-s,  after  iiinning  about,  began  to  get 
sleepy,  and  one  head  would  fall  this  way  and 
another  that  way  ;  so  Sally  thought  it  hard 
to  let  them  go  without  getting  their  shai'e. 
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and  accoi'flx-'  .'(ly  she  put  down  the  pot  on  a 
bright  f-re,  and  miidc  a  ;:;ood  lot  of  stmibout 
for  thp.in,  covcriM"^'  up  L;ii'i-y's  share  in  a  red 
eai-then  dish  belbrc  the  lire. 

"  This  roused  them  a  httie  ;  and  they  s.it 
about  the  hearth  with  their  mother,  keeping 
her  company  with  their  Uttle  chat,  till  theii- 
father  would  come  back. 

"  Tlie  night,  for  some  time  before  this,  got 
very  stormy  entirely.  The;  wind  rk,  and  the 
rain  fell  as  if  it  came  out  of  mi'lhers*  The 
house  was  very  cowld,  and  the  door  was  bad  ; 
for  the  wind  came  in  very  strong  under  the 
foot  of  it,  where  the  ducks  and  hens,  and  tlie 
pig  when  it  was  little,  used  to  squeeze  them- 
selves in  when  the  family  was  absent,  or  af- 
ther  they  went  to  bed.  The  wind  now  came 
whistling  under  it ;  and  the  ould  hat  and  rags, 
that  stopped  up  the  wiudies,  were  blown  out 
half  a  dozen  times  with  such  force,  that  the 
ashes  were  carried  away  almost  from  the 
liearth.  Sally  got  very  low-spirited  on  hear- 
ing the  storm  whistling  so  sorrowfully 
through  the  house,  for  she  was  afeard  that 


Larry  might  be  out  on  the  dark  moors  under 
it ;  and  how  any  living  soul  could  bear  it, 
she  didn't  know.  The  tallc  of  the  childhre,  j 
too,  made  her  worse  ;  for  they  were  debating  ; 
among  themselves,  the  crathiu's,  about  what  i 
he  had  better  do  under  the  temi:)est ;  wheth-  : 
er  he  ought  to  take  the  sheltry  side  of  a  hil-  ' 
lock,  or  get  into  a  long  heather  biish  or  un-  ■ 
der  the  ledge  of  a  rock  or  tree,  if  he  could 
raeet  such  a  tiling.  i 

"  Li  the  mane  time,  terrible  blasts  would 
come  over  and  through  the  house,  making  the 
ribs  crack  so  that  you  would  think  the  roof 
■would  be  taken  away  at  wanst.  The  fire  was 
now  getting  low,  and  Sally  had  no  more  turf 
in  the  house  ;  so  that  the  childher  crouched 
closer  and  closer  about  it,  their  poor  hungry- 
looking  pale  f.ices  made  paler  with  fear  that 
the  house  might  come  down  upon  them,  or 
be  stripped,  and  their  father  from  home — 
and  with  worse  fear  that  something  might 
happen  him  under  such  a  tempest  of  wind 
and  rain  as  it  blew.  Indeed  it  was  a  pitiful 
sight  to  see  the  ragged  crathurs  drawing  in 
in  a  ring  nearer  and  nearer  the  dying  fire  ; 
and  their  poor,  naked,  half-starved  mother, 
sitting  with  her  youngest  infant  lying  be- 
tween her  knees  and  her  breast  ;  for  the  bed 
was  too  cowld  toj^ut  it  into  it,  witliout  being 
kept  warm  by  the  heat  of  them  that  it  used 
to  sleep  with." 

"  Musha,  God  help  her  and  them,"  says 
Ned,  "  I  wish  they  were  here  beside  me  on 
this  comfortable  hob,  this  minute  ;  I'd  tight 


*  An  old  Irish  drmking;  vessel,  of  a  square  form, 
with  a  handle  or  ear  on  each  side,  out  of  which  nil 
the  family  dvank  successively,  or  in  rotation.  The 
expression  above  is  proverbial. 


Nancy  to  get  a  fog-meal  for  them,  any  vray 
— a  body  can't  but  pity  them  afther  all ! " 

"  You'd  tight  Nancy  !  "  said  Nancy  herselt 
— "  maybe  Nancy  would  be  as  willing  to  do 
sometliing  for  the  crathurs  as  you  would — I 
like  every  body  that's  able  to  pay  for  what 
they  get !  but  we  ought  to  have  some  bowels 
in  us  for  aU  that.  You'd  fight  Nancy,  in- 
deed ! " 

"WeU,"  continued  the  narrator,  "there 
they  sat,  with  cowld  and  fear  in  their  pale 
faces,  shiverin'  over  the  i-emains  of  the  lire, 
for  it  was  now  nearlj'  out,  and  thinking,  as  the 
deadly  blast  would  chive  through  the  creak- 
ing ould  door  aiid  the  half-stufl'ed  windies, 
of  what  their  father  would  do  under  such  a 
terrible  night.  Poor  Sallj-,  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful, was  thinking  of  aU  their  ould  quairels, 
and  taking  the  blame  all  to  herself  for  not 
bein'  more  attentive  to  her  business,  and 
more  kind  to  Lan-y  ;  and  when  she  thought 
of  the  way  she  thrated  him,  and  the  ill-tongue 
she  used  to  give  him,  the  tears  began  to  roll 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  rocked  herself  from 
side  to  side,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  w^ould 
brake.  When  the  childher  saw  her  wijsing 
her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  the  little  hand- 
kerchief that  she  had  about  her  neck,  they 
began  to  cry  along  with  her.  At  last  she 
thought,  as  it  was  now  so  late,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  sit  up  any  longer  ;  she  hoped, 
too,  that  he  might  have  thought  of  going 
into  some  neighbor's  house  on  his  way,  to 
take  shelter,  and  with  these  thoughts,  she 
raked  the  gretvhoncjh  *  over  the  tire,  and 
after  putting  the  childher  in  their  little  straw 
nest,  and  spreading  their  own  rags  over 
them,  she  and  the  young  one  went  to  bed, 
although  she  couldn't  sleej)  at  aU  at  all,  for 
thinking  of  Larry. 

"There  she  lay,  trembling  imderthe  light 
cover  of  the  bed-clothes,  for  they  missed  Lar- 
ry's coat,  listening  to  the  dreadful  night  that 
was  in  it,  so  lonely,  that  the  verj'  noise  of  the 
cow,  in  the  other  corner,  chewing  her  cud, 
in  the  silence  of  a  short  calm,  w^as  a  great 
rehcf  to  her.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she 
could  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  for  there  was  some 
imcommou  weight  ujion  her  that  she  couldn't 
account  for  by  any  chance  ;  but  alter  she 
had  been  lying  for  about  half  an  hour,  she 
heard  something  that  almost  faMy  knocked 
her  up.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman,  crying 
and  wailing  in  the  greatest  distress,  as  if  all 
belonging  to  her  were  vnder-huord. 

"  When  Sally  heard  it  first,  she  thought 
it  was  nothing  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind  ; 
but  it  soon  came  again,  more  sorrowful  than 
before,  and  as  the  storm  arose,  i,;  rose  upon 
the  blast  alon":  with  it,  so  strange  and  mouro- 


■  The  w.arm  ashes  and  embers. 
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fill,  that  she  never  before  heard  the  like  of  it. 
'  The  Lord  be  about  us  ! '  said  she  to  herself, 
'  what  cau  that  be  at  all  ? — or  who  is  it  ?  for 
iis  not  Nelly,'  mauing  her  sister-in-law. 
Again  she  listened,  and  there  was,  sob- 
bing and  sighing  in  the  greatest  grief,  and 
she  thought  she  heard  it  louder  than  ever, 
only  that  this  time  it  seemed  to  name  whom- 
soever it  was  lamenting.  Sally  now  got  up 
and  put  her  ear  to  the  door,  to  see  if  she 
could  hear  what  it  said.  At  this  time  the 
wind  got  calmer,  and  the  voice  also  got 
lower  ;  but  although  it  was  still  sorrowful, 
she  never  heard  any  living  Christian's  voice 
so  sweet,  and  what  w-as  very  odd,  it  fell  in 
tits,  exactly  as  the  storm  sunk,  and  rose  as  it 
blew  louder. 

"  Wheu  she  put  her  ear  to  the  chink  of  the 
door,  she  heard  the  words  repeated,  no 
doubt  of  it,  only  couldij't  be  quite  sure,  as 
fchey  wern't  very  plain  ;  but  as  far  as  she 
could  make  any  sense  out  of  them,  she 
thought  that  it  said — '  Oh,  Larry  JM'Farland  ! 
— Larry  M'Faiiand  ! — Larry  MTarlaud  ! ' 
SaUy's  hah-  stood  on  end  when  she  heai-d 
this  ;  but  on  listeniug  again,  she  thought  it 
was  her  own  name  instead  of  Lan-y's  that  it 
rejjeated,  and  that  it  said,  '  Sally  M'Farland  ! 
—Sally  M'Farland  !— Sally  M'Farland  ! ' 
Still  .she  wasn't  sure,  for  the  words  wern't 
plain,  and  all  she  could  think  was,  that  they 
resembled  her  own  name  or  Larry's  more 
than  any  other  words  she  knew.  At  last,  as 
the  wind  fell  again,  it  melted  away,  weeping 
most  sorrowfullj',  but  so  sweetly,  that  the 
likes  of  it  was  never  heard.  Sally  then  went 
to  bed,  and  the  poor  woman  was  so  harrish- 
ed  with  one  thing  or  another,  that  at  last 
she  fell  asleep." 

"  'Tvv-as  the  Bandiee,"  said  Shane  Fadh. 

"Indeed  it  was  nothing  else  than  that 
same,"  replied  M'Eoarkin. 

"I  wonder  Sally  didn't  think  of  that,"  said 
Nancy — "  sure  she  might  know  that  no  liv- 
ing crathur  would  be  out  lamenting  under 
such  a  night  as  that  was." 

"  She  did  think  of  that,"  said  Tom  ;  "  but 
as  no  Banshee  ever  followed  her  own  *  family, 
she  didn't  suppose  that  it  could  be  such  a 
tiling ;  but  she  forgot  that  it  might  follow 
Larry's.  L,  rayself,  heard  his  brother  Tom 
say,  afterwards,  that  a  Banshee  used  always 
to  be  heard  before  any  of  them  died." 

'■  Did  his  brother  hear  it  V  "  Ned  inquired. 


*  The  Banshee  in  Irclaad  is.  or  rather  was,  said 
to  follow  only  paiticular  families — principally  the 
old  Milesians.  It  appeared  or  was  heard  betore  the 
death  of  any  member  of  the  family.  Its  form  was 
always  that  of  a  fi:raale — weeping,  wailing,  wring- 
ing its  hands,  and  uttering  the  national  kecue,  or 
lanicnitation  for  the  dead.  Baiuihce  signifies  gentle 
woman. 


"He  did,"  said  Tom,  "  and  his  wife  along 
with  hini,  and  knew,  at  once,  that  some  death 
would  liappen  in  the  family — but  it  wasn't 
long  till  he  susjiected  who  it  came  for  ;  foi; 
as  he  was  going  to  bed  that  night,  on  look- 
ing towards  his  own  hearth,  he  thought  he 
saw  his  brother  standing  at  the  fire,  with  a 
very  soiTowful  face  upon  him.  '  Why,  Lar- 
rj','  says  he,  '  how  did  you  get  in,  after  me 
b;u-ring  the  door? — or  did  you  turn  back 
from  helping  them  with  the  corn?  You 
sui-ely  had'nt  time  to  go  half  the  way  since.' 

"Larry,  however,  made  him  no  answer; 
and,  on  looking  for  him  again,  there  was  no 
Larry  there  for  him.  '  Nelly,'  says  he  to  hia 
wife,  '  did  you  see  any  sight  of  Lany  since 
he  went  to  the  still-house  ? '  '  Arrah,  no  in- 
deed, Tom,'  says  she;  'w-hat's  coming  over 
you  to  spake  to  the  man  that's  near  Drum- 
fuiTar  by  tliis  time  ? '  '  God  keep  him  from 
harm  ! '  said  Tom  ; — '  poor  fellow,  I  wish 
nothing  ill  may  happen  him  this  night !  I'm 
afeard,  Nelly,  that  I  saw  his  fetch  ;  *  and  if 
I  did,  he  hasn't  long  to  live  ;  for  when  one's 
fetch  is  seen  at  this  time  of  night,  their  lase 
of  life,  let  them  be  sick  or  in  health,  is  always 
short.' 

"  '  Hut,  Tom  ai-oon  ! '  says  Nelly,  '  it  was 
the  shadow  of  the  jamb  or  yoiu-sslf  you  saw 
in  the  light  of  the  candle,  or  the  shadow  of 
the  bed-post.' 

"The  next  morning  tliey  were  all  up, 
hoping  that  he  would  drop  in  to  them. 
Sally  got  a  creel  of  turf,  notwithstanding  her 
condition,  and  put  down  a  good  lire  to  wai-m 
liim  ;  but  the  morning  passed,  and  no  sign 
of  him.  She  now  got  very  unasy,  and  min- 
tioned  to  his  brother  what  she  felt,  and  Tom 
went  up  to  the  stQl-housa  to  know  if  he  was 
there,  or  to  try  if  he  could  get  any  tidings  of 
him.  But,  by  the  laws !  when  ho  heard  that 
he  had  left  that  for  home  the  night  before, 
and  he  in  a  state  of  liquor,  putting  this,  and 
what  he  liad  heard  and  seen  in  his  house  to- 
gether, Tom  knew  that  something  must  have 
hajjpened  him.  He  went  homo  again,  and 
on  his  way  had  liis  eye  about  him,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  no  miracle,  if  he'd  meet  him 
lying  head-foremost  in  a  ditch  ;  however,  he 
did  not,  but  went  on,  expecting  to  iind  him 
at  home  before  him. 

"In  the  mane  time,  the  neighbors  had 
been  all  raised  to  search  for  him  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  hills  were  alive  with  x^eople.     It  was  the 


*  This  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  called  wraith, 
as  in  Scotland.  Tbe  Felr/t  is  a  spirit  that  assumes 
the  likeness  of  a  partionlar  person.  It  does  not 
appear  to  the  individual  himself  whose  resemblance 
it  assumes,  but.  to  some  of  his  friends.  If  it  is  seen 
in  iho  morning,  it  betokens  loug  life  ;  if  after  sun- 
set, approaching  death  ;  after  nightfall,  immodiato 
death. 
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second  clay  after,  that  Sally  was  stimding, 
lookiug  out  at  her  own  door  towards  the 
mountains,  exjjectiug  that  e^•ery  man  with  a 
blue  coat  upon  him  miprht  be  Lany,  wlicn 
she  saw  a  crowd  of  people  coming  down  the 
hills.  Her  heart  leaped  to  her  mouth,  and 
she  sent  Dick,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  to  meet 
them,  and  run  back  with  word  to  her  if  he 
was  among  them.  Dick  went  awaj' ;  but  he 
hadn't  gone  far  when  he  met  his  uncle  Tom, 
coming  on  before  the  rest. 

"'Uncle,'  says  Dick,  'did  you  get  my 
father  ?  for  I  must  fly  back  with  word  to  my 
mother,  like  Hghtning.' 

"  '  Come  here,  Dick,'  saj-s Tom  ;  '  God  help 
you,  my  poor  bouchaH*  — Come  here,  and 
walk  alongside  of  me,  for  you  can't  go  back 
to  your  mother,  till  I  see  her  first — God  heljj 
you,  my  poor  bom-hal,  it's  you  that's  to  be 
pitied,  this  blessed  and  sorrowful  day  ; '  and 
the  poor  fellow  could  by  no  means  keep  in 
the  tears.  But  he  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
breaking  the  dismal  tidings  to  poor  SaUy  ; 
for  as  she  stood  watcliing  the  crowd,  she  saw 
a  door  carried  uiDon  theii-  shoulders,  with 
something  like  a  man  stretched  upon  it. 
She  turned  in,  feeling  as  if  a  bullet  had  gone 
through  her  head,  and  sat  down  with  her 
back  to  the  door,  for  fi-aid  she  might  see  the 
thruth,  for  she  couldn't  be  quii<^  sure,  they 
were  at  such  a  distance.  At  last  she  ven- 
tured to  take  another  look  out,  for  she 
couldn't  be.'ir  what  ^he  felt  within  her,  and 
just  as  she  rose  and  came  to  the  door,  the 
first  thing  she  saw  coming  down  the  hill  a 
little  above  the  house,  was  the  body  of  her 
husband  stretched  on  a  door— dead.  At  that 
minute,  her  brother-in-law,  Tom,  just  entered, 
in  time  to  prevent  her  and  the  child  she  had 
in  her  arms  h-om  falling  on  the  fluro.  She  had 
seen  enough,  God  helis  her  ! — for  she  took 
labor  that  instant,  and,  in  about  two  hours 
afterwards,  was  stretched  a  corpse  beside  her 
husband,  with  her  heart-broken  and  desolate 
oi-phans  in  an  uproar  of  outher  misei-y  about 
them.  That  was  the  end  of  Lai-ry  M'Far- 
land  and  Sally  Lowry  ;  two  that  might  have 
done  well  in  the  world,  had  they  taken  cai-e 
of  themselves— avoided  fairs  and  markets — 
except  when  they  had  business  there — not 
given  thoniselves  idle  ftishions  by  driidcing, 
or  going  to  dances,  and  wrought  as  well  for 
themselves  as  they  did  for  others." 

"  But  how  did  he  lose  his  life,  at  all  at 
all  ?  "  inquired  Nancy. 

"  Why,  they  found  his  hat  in  a  bog-hole 
upon  the  water,  and  on  seai-ching  the  hole 
itself  poor  Lai-ry  was  fished  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  it." 

"Well,    that's    a   murdhering    sorrowful 


Boucbal— Boy. 


I  story,"  said  Shane  Fadh  :  "but  you  won't  lj« 
;  after  passing  that  on  us  for  the  wake,  any 
I  how." 

I  "Well,  you  must  learn  patience,  Shane," 
said  the  nairator,  "  for  you  know  patience  is 
I  a  vu'tue." 

I  "111  warrant  you  that  Tom  and  his  unfe 
;  made  a  better  hand  of  themselves,"  said 
AUck  M'lvuiley,  "than  Larry  and  Sally 
did." 

"Ah!  I  wouldn't  fear,  Ahck,"  said  Tom, 
"  but  you  would  come  at  the  truth— 'tis  jou 
that  may  say  they  did  ;  there  wasn't  two  in 
the  parish  more  comfortable  than  the  same 
two,  at  the  very  time  that  LaiTj-  and  Sally 
came  by  t'ueir  deaths.  It  would  do  you  good 
to  look  at  their  hngyiu'd— the  coi-n  stacks 
i  were  so  nately  vo\>ei{  and  trimmed;  and  the 
I  Wixlls  so  well  made  up,  that  a  bird  could 
I  scarcely  get  into  it.  Their  bam  and  cow- 
[  house,  too,  and  dwelling  house,  were  jill 
j  comfortably  thatched,  and  the  windies  all 
I  glazed,  with  not  a  broken  pane  in  them. 
'  Altogether  they  had  come  on  wondherfullj- ; 
'  sould  a  good  dale  of  male  and  praties  every 
year  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  able 
to  lay  by  a  little  money  to  help  to  fortune 
off  their  little  girls,  that  were  growing  up 
fine  coUeens,  all  out." 

"And  you  may  add,  I  suppose,"  said 
Andy  ]\IoiTow,  "  that  they  lost  no  time  going 
to  fairs  and  dances,or  other  foohsh  divai-sions. 
I'U  engage  they  never  were  at  a  dance  in  the 
Squire's  kitchen  ;  that  they  never  went  about 
losing  their  time  working  for  others,  when 
their  own  business  was  going  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  for  want  of  hands  ;  nor  spent  their 
money  drinking  and  thrating  a  jiarcel  of 
friends  that  only  laugh  at  them  for  their 
jjains,  and  wouldn't,  maybe,  put  one  foot 
jxist  the  other  to  sarve  them  ;  nor  never 
fought  and  abused  one  another  for  what 
they  both  were  guilty  of." 

"Well,"  says  Tom,  "you  have  saved  me 
some  trouble,  Mr.  ilorrow,  for  you  just  said, 
to  a  hair,  what  they  were.  But  I  nmstn't  for- 
get to  mintion  one  thing  that  I  saw  the 
morning  of  the  berril.  We  were,  about  a 
dozen  neighbors  of  us,  talking  in  the  street, 
just  before  the  door ;  both  the  hagyai-ds 
were  forninst  us — Tom's  sinigand  n.ite — but 
Charley  Lawdher  had  to  go  over  from  where 
we  stood  to  drive  the  pig  out  of  poor  Larry 'a 
There  was  one  of  the  staitks  with  the  side  out 
of  it,  just  as  he  had  drawn  away  the  sheaves 
from  time  to  time  ;  for  the  stuck  leaned  to 
[  one  side,  and  he  pulled  sheaves  out  of  the 
;  other  side  to  keep  it  straight.  Now,  Mr. 
i  Morrow,  wasn't  he  an  unfortunate  man?  for 
:  whoever  would  go  down  to  Squu'e  Dickson's 
hagviu-d,  would  see  the  same  Larry's  handi- 
I  work  so  beautiful  and  illcgant,  though  his 
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owTi  was  in  sucli  briitheen*  Even  his  barn 
went  to  wi-aek ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
thrash  his  oats  in  the  open  air  when  there 
would  be  a  frost,  and  he  used  to  lose  one- 
third  of  it ;  and  if  there  came  a  thaw,  'twould 
almost  brake  the  crathur." 

"  God  knows,  *  said  Nancy,  looking  over  at 
Ned,  very  significantly,  "  and  Lany's  not 
alone  in  neglecting  his  business  ;  that  is,  if 
sartain  people  were  allowed  to  take  their 
own  way  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is,  that  he  met 
with  a  bad  teoman.-f  If  he  had  a  cai'eful, 
sober,  industrious  wife  of  his  own,  that 
would  take  care  of  the  house  and  place — 
^h'iddi/,  nill  yo]i  hand  me  over  that  other  clew 
out  of  the  windij-stool  there  fill  I  finish  this 
sloctim;  for  Ned) — the  story  would  have  an- 
other ending  any  how." 

"  In  throth,"  said  Tom,  "  that's  no  more 
than  thruth,  Nancy ;  but  he  had  not,  and 
everything  went  to  the  bad  with  them  en- 
tirely." 

"  It's  a  thousand  pities  he  hadn't  yourself, 
Nancy,"  said  Alick,  grinning  ;  "  if  he  had,  I 
haven't  the  laste  doubt  at  aU,  but  he'd  die 
worth  money." 

"  Go  on,  Ahek — go  on,  Avick  ;  I  will  give 
you  h.ve  to  have  your  joke,  anyway  ;  for  it's 
you  t_-iat"s  the  patthern  to  any  man  that 
■would  wish  to  thrive  in  the  world." 

"If  Ned  dies,  Nancy,  I  don't  know  a  wo- 
man I'd  2)refer ;  I'm  now  a  icidduX  these  five 
years  ;  and  I  feel,  somehow,  particularly 
since  I  began  to  spend  my  evenings  here, 
that  I'm  disremembering  very  much  the  old 
proverb — '  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  Alick,  you  think  I  swallow 
that ;  but  as  for  Ned,  the  never  a  fear  of  him  ; 
except  that  an  increasmg  stomach  is  a  sign 
of  something  ;  or  what's  the  best  chance  of 
all,  Alick,  for  j-ou  and  me,  that  he  should 
meet  LaiTy's  fate  in  some  of  his  drunken 
fits." 

"  Now,  Nancy,"  says  Ned,  "  there's  no  use 
in  talking  that  way  ;  it's  only  last  Thursday, 
Mr.  Morrow,  that,  in  jjresence  of  her  own 
brother.  Jemmy  Connolly,  the  breeches- 
maker,  and  Billy  M'Kiuny,  there,  that  I  put 
my  two  five  fingers  acrass,  and  swore  sol- 
emnlj-  by  them  five  crosses,  that,  except  my 
viiiul  changed,  I'd  never  drink  more  nor  one- 
half  pint  of  spii-its  and  thi-ee  pints  of  porther 
in  a  day." 

"  Oh,  hould  your  tongue,  Ned  —  hould 
your  tongue,   and   don't  make  me   spake," 


*  Brutheen  is  potatoes  champed  with  butter. 
Anything  in  a  loose,  broken,  and  irre^lar  state,  is 
said  to  be  in  brutheen — that  is,  in  disorder  and  con- 
fiusinu. 

t  Wife. 

X  The  peasantry  of  a  great  portion  of  Ireland  use 
this  word  as  applicabls  to  both  sexes. 


said  Nancy  ;  "  God  help  you  !  many  a  time 
you've  put  the  same  fingers  acrass,  and  many 
a  time  your  mind  has  changed  ;  but  I'U  say 
no  more  now — wait  till  we  see  how  you'll 
keep  it." 

'•Healths  a-piece,  yom-  sowls,"  said  Ned, 
winking  at  the  company. 

"  WeU,  Tom,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "  about 
the  wake  ?  " 

'■  Och,  och !  that  was  the  merry  wake, 
3Ir.  ;\[()rrow.  From  that  day  to  this  I  re- 
imiiir,!,  /h'll,  licing  or  dead,  them  that  won't 
nvpcct  Ihi-nisrlves,  or  take  care  of  their  fami- 
lies, ivon't  be  respected :  and  sure  enough,  I 
saw  full  proof  of  that  same  at  itoov  Lariy's 
wake.  Many  a  time  afterwards  I  jjitied  the 
childher,  for  if  they  had  seen  better,  they 
wouldn't  turn  out  as  they  did — all  but  the 
two  youngest,  that  their  uncle  took  to  him- 
self, and  reared  afterwards  ;  but  they  had  no 
one  to  look  afther  them,  and  how  could  it  be 
expected  from  what  they  seen,  that  good 
could  come  of  them  ?  Sqmre  Dickson  gave 
Tom  the  other  seven  acres,  although  he  could 
have  got  a  higher  rint  fi-om  others  ;  but  he 
was  an  industrious  man  that  desai-ved  en- 
couragement, and  he  got  it." 

"I  sniJi^ose  Tom  was  at  the  expense  of 
Larry's  berriu,  as  well  as  of  his  man-iage,", 
said  -Alick. 

"  In  troth  and  he  was,"  said  Tom,  "  al- 
though he  didn't  desarve  it  from  him  when 
he  was  alive  ;  *  seeing  he  neglected  many  a 
good  adwce  that  Tom  and  his  dacent  woman 
of  a  wife  often  gave  him  ;  for  all  that,  blood 
is  thicker  than  wather — and  it's  he  that 
waked  and  berried  him  dacently  ;  by  the 
same  token  that  there  was  both  full  and 
plenty  of  the  best  over  him  :  and  everything, 
as  fax  as  Tom  was  consarned,  dacent  and 
creditable  about  the  place." 

"He  did  it  for  his  own  sake,  of  cooi-se," 
said  Nancy,  "  bekase  one  wouldn't  wish,  if 
they  had  it  at  all,  to  see  any  one  belonging 
to  them  worse  off  than  another  at  their  wake 
or  berrin." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Nancy,"  said  M'Roarkin, 
"  and,  indeed,  Tom  was  well  spoken  of  by 
the  neighl)ors  for  his  kindness  to  his  brother 
after  his  death  ;  and  luck  and  grace  attended 
him  for  it,  and  the  world  fiowed  upon  him 
before  it  came  to  his  own  turn." 

"  AVell,  when  a  body  dies  even  a  natural 
death,  it's  wondherful  how  soon  it  goes  about ; 
but  when  they  come  to  an  untimely  one,  it 
spreads  like  fire  on  a  dry  mountain." 

"  Was  there  no  incpest  ?  "  asked  Andy 
Morrow. 


*  The  genuine  blunders  of  the  Iri.sh — not  those 
studied  for  them  by  men  ignorant  of  their  modes  of 
expression  and  h.-ibits  of  life — are  always  signiiicant, 
clear,  and  full  of  strong  sense  and  moral  truth. 
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"  The  soiTa  inquist,  not  making  you  an  ill  I 
answer,  sir — the  people  weren't  so  exact  in 
them  clays  :  Ijut  any  how  the  man  was  dead,  | 
and  what  good  could  an  iuquist  do  him  ? 
The  only  thin.:^  thit  grieved  them  was,  that  \ 
they  both  died  without  the  priest  ;  and  well  I 
it  might,  for  it's  an  awful  thing  entirely  to  I 
die  without  having  the  dargy's  hands  over  a  j 
body.  I  tould  you  that  tlie  news  of  his  death  ] 
si^read  over  all  the  countliry  in  less  than  no  j 
time.  Accordingly,  in  the  coorse  of  the  daj',  ] 
their  relations  began  to  come  to  the  place  ;  i 
but,  anj'  waj',  messengers  bad  been  sent  es-  ' 
pecially  for  them. 

"  The  squire  very  kindly  lent  sheets  for 
them  both  to  be  laid  out  in,  and  mould 
candle-sticks  to  hould  the  lights  ;  and,  God 
he  knows,  'twas  a  grievous  sight  to  see  the 
father  and  mother  both  stretched  beside  one 
another  iu  tlieii-  poor  place,  and  their  little 
orphans  about  them;  the  goi-soons, — them 
that  had  sense  enough  to  know  their  loss, — 
breaking  their  hearts,  the  craythurs,  and  so 
hoai-se,  that  they  weren't  able  to  cry  or  sjj  ike. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  worse  to  see  the  two 
young  things  going  over,  and  wanting  to  get 
acrass  to  waken  their  daddy  and  mammy, 
poor  desolit  chLldher  ! 

"  When  the  coi-pses  —ere  washed  and 
dressed,  they  looked  uncommonly  well,  con- 
sitherin'.  Larry,  indeed,  diilu't  bear  death 
so  well  as  Sdly  ;  but  you  couldn't  meet  a 
pui-tier  corpse  than  she  was  in  a  day's  trav- 
elling. I  s.iy,  when  they  were  washed  and 
dressed,  theii-  friends  and  neighbors  knelt 
down  around  them,  and  offered  \\^  a  Father 
and  Ave  a-piece,  for  the  good  of  their  sowls  : 
when  this  was  done,  they  all  raised  the  keena, 
stooping  over  them  at  a  h;df  bend,  clapping 
theii-  hands,  and  praising  them,  as  far  as  tiiey 
could  say  anything  good  of  them  ;  and  in- 
deed, the  craythurs,  they  were  never  any 
one's  enemy  but  their  own,  so  that  nobody 
could  say  an  ill  word  of  either  of  them.  Bad 
luck  to  it  for  potteen-work  every  day  it  rises  ! 
only  for  it,  that  couple's  poor  oii^lians 
wouldn't  be  left  without  father  or  mother  as 
they  ^vere  ;  nor  poor  Hurrish  go  tlie  gray 
gate  he  did,  if  he  had  his  father  living,  may 
be  ;  but  having  nobody  to  bridle  him  in,  he 
took  to  hor.se  riding  for  the  stjuire,  and  then 
to  stilling  them  for  himself.  He  was  hanged 
afterwards,  along  with  Peter  Doraghy  Crolly, 
that  shot  Ned  Wilson's  uncle  of  tlie  Black 
Hills. 

"After  the  first  keening,  the  fi-iends  and 
neighbors  took  their  sates  about  the  corpse. 
In  a  short  time,  whiskey,  pipes,  snuff,  and 
tobacco  came,  and  every  one  aliout  tlie  place 
got  a  glass  and  a  fresh  pipe.  Tom,  when  ho 
held  his  glass  in  his  hand,  looking  at  his 
dead  brother,   filled   up  to  the  eyes,    aud 


couldn't  for  some  time  get  out  a  vyord  ;  al 
last,  when  he  was  able  to  spake — 'Toor 
Lany,'  says  he,  '  you're  lying  there  low  be- 
fore me,  and  many  a  happy  day  we  spint 
with  one  another.  '  When  we  were  chil- 
dher,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  rest,  '  we  were 
never  asunder ;  he  was  oulder  nor  me  by 
two  yeai-s,  and  can  I  ever  forget  the  leather- 
ing he  gave  Dick  Rifferty  long  ago,  for  hitting 
me  with  the  rotten  egg — altliough  Dick  was 
a  great  dale  bigger  than  either  of  us.  God 
knows,  although  you  didn't  thrive  in  life, 
either  of  you,  as  you  might  and  could  have 
done,  there  wasn't  a  more  neighborly  or 
fi'iendly  couple  in  the  paiish  thej-  lived  in  ; 
and  now,  God  help  them  both,  and  their 
poor  orphans  over  them  !  Lai-ry,  aeushla, 
your  health,  and  Sally,  yours  ;  and  may  God 
Almighty  have  raai-cy  on  both  your  sowls.' 

"  After  this,  the  neighboi-s  began  to  flock 
in  more  generally.  When  any  relation  of 
tlie  coi-jiSfes  would  come,  as  soon,  you  see,  as 
they'd  get  inside  the  door,  whether  man  or 
woman,  they'd  raise  the  shout  of  a  keena, 
and  aU  the  people  about  the  dead  would  be- 
gin along  with  them,  stooping  over  them  and 
clajjping  tlieu-  hands  as  before. 

"  Well,  I  said,  it's  it  that  was  the  meriy 
wake,  and  that  was  only  the  thruth,  neigh- 
bors. As  soon  as  night  came,  all  the  young 
boys  and  girls  from  the  country  side  about 
them  flocked  to  it  in  scores.  Li  a  short  time 
the  hou.se  was  crowded  ;  and  maybe  there 
wasn't  laughing,  and  story-telling,  and  sing- 
ing, and  smoking,  and  drinking,  aud  crying 
— all  going  on,  hcllfr-sMlcr,  together. 
When  they'd  be  all  in  full  choras  this  way, 
may  be,  some  new  fi-iend  or  relation,  that 
wasn't  there  before,  would  come  in,  aud 
raise  the  keena ;  of  coorse.  the  youngsters 
would  then  keep  quiet ;  and  if  theiierson  com- 
ing in  w;is  from  the  one  neighborhood  with 
any  of  them  that  were  so  merry,  as  soon  as 
he'd  raise  the  shout,  tlie  merry  folks  would 
rise  u}),  begin  to  pelt  their  hands  together, 
aud  cry  along  with  liim  tiU  their  eyes  would 
be  as  red  as  a  ferret's.  That  once  over, 
they'd  be  down  again  at  the  songs,  and  di-' 
varsion,  and  tlivilment— just  as  if  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  taken  place  :  the  other  would 
then  shake  hands  with  the  friends  of  the 
corpses,  get  a  glass  or  two,  and  a  pipe,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  be  as  merry  as  the  best  of 
them." 

"  Well,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "I  shoidd  like 
to  know  if  the  Scotch  and  English  are  such 
hccrum-d-fcrum  kind  of  peo^jle  as  we  L-ish- 
meu  are." 

"  Musha,  in  throth  I'm  sure  they're  not," 
says  Nancy,  "  for  I  believe  that  L-ishmen  are 
like  nobody  in  the  wide  world  but  themselves ; 
quai-e  crathura,  that'll  laugh  or  ciy,  or  fight 
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wife  any  one,  just  for  nothing  else,  good  or 
bad,  but  compau}'."    • 

"  Indeed,  and  you  all  know,  that  what  I'm 
sajdng's  thruth,  except  Mr.  Moitow  there, 
that  I'm  telling  it  to,  bekase  he's  not  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  wakes  ;  alt'uough,  to  do  him 
justice,  he's  very  f  liendly  in  going  to  a  neigh- 
bor's funeral ;  and,  indeed,  kind  father  for 
you*  Mr.  Morrow,  for  it's  he  that  was  a 
raal  good  hand  at  going  to  such  places 
himself. 

"  AA'eU,  as  I  was  telling  you,  there  was 
gi-eat  sport  going  on.  In  one  comer,  you 
might  see  a  knot  of  ould  men  sitting  together, 
talking  over  ould  times—  gliost  stores,  fairy 
tales,  or  the  gi-eat  rebelHou  of  '41,  and  the 
strange  story  of  Lamh  Dearg,  or  the.  bloodi/ 
liand — that,  maybe.  I"ll  tell  you  all  some  other 
night,  plase  God :  there  they'd  sit  smoking 
— their  faces  quite  plased  with  the  jjleasure 
of  the  pipe — amusing  themselves  and  a 
crowd  of  people,  that  would  be  listening  to 
them  witli  open  mouth.  Or,  .it's  odd,  but 
there  would  be  some  droU  young  fellow 
among  them,  taking  a  ri.se  out  of  them  ;  and, 
po.sitively,  he'd  often  find  them  able  enough 
for  him,  particularly  ould  Ned  Magin,  that 
wanted  at  the  time  oidy  four  years  of  a 
hundred.  The  Lord  be  good  to  him,  and 
rest  his  sowl  in  glory,  it's  he  that  was  the 
pleasant  ould  man,  and  could  tell  a  story 
with  any  one  that  ever  got  up. 

"  In  another  corner  there  was  a  different 
set,  bent  on  some  piece  of  divilment  of  their 
own.  The  boys  would  be  sure  to  get  beside 
their  sweetheai-t.s,  any  how  ;  and  if  there  was 
a  purty  girl,  as  you  may  set  it  down  there 
was,  it's  thei-e  the  Kkroodginr],-\  and  the  push- 
ing, and  the  shoving,  and,  sometimes,  the 
knocking  do\vn  itself,  would  be,  about  seeing 
who'd  get  her.  There's  ould  Katty  Dutty, 
that's  now  as  crooked  as  the  hijid  leg  of  a 
dog,  and  it's  herself  was  then  as  straight  as  a 
rush,  and  as  blooming  as  a  rose— Lord  bless 
us,  what  an  alteration  time  makes  upon  tlie 
strongest  and  fairest  of  us  !— it's  she  that  was 
the  purty  gu-1  that  night,  and  it's  myself  that 
gave  Frank  M'Shane,  that's  still  alive  to 
acknowledge  it,  the  broad  of  his  back  upon 
the  tlure,  when  he  thought  to  pull  her  otf 
my  knee.  The  very  gorsoons  and  girshas 
were  coortiug  away  among  themselves,  and 
learning  one  another  to  sinoke  in  the  dark 
corners.  But  all  this,  Mv.  Morrow,  took 
placte  in  the  coi-pse-house,  before  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  after  that  time  the 
house  got  too  thi-onged  entirely,  and  couldn't 
hould  the  half  of  them  ;  so,  byjing,  off  we  set, 


]  maning  all  the  youngsters  of  us,  both  boya 
j  and  girls,  out  to  Tom's  barn,  that  was  red  * 
i  up  for  us,  there  to  commence  the  plays. 
!  When  we  were  gone,  the  ould  jieople  had 
more  room,  and  they  moved  about  on  the 
sates  we  had  left  them.  In  the  mane  lime, 
lashings  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  cut  in  jilate 
t  fuls,  and  piles  of  fresh  new  jaipes,  were  laid 
ou  the  table  for  any  one  that  wished  to  use 
:  them. 

j  "  Wlien  we  got  to  the  barn,  it's  then  we 
took  our  pumps  o/f  •(■  in  airnest — by  the  hokey, 
j  such  sjiort  you  never  saw.  The  first  play  we 
[  began  was  Hol-loof ;  and  maybe  there  wasn't 
skelping  then.  It  was  the  two  parishes  of 
EiTigle-Keeran  and  Errigle-Truagh  against 
[  one  another.  There  was  the  Slip  from 
I  Althadhawan,  for  Errigle-Truagh,  against  Pat 
M'Ai'dle,  that  had  mai-ried  Lanty  Gorman's 
j  daughter  of  Cargach,  for  Errigle-Keeran. 
I  Tl)e  way  they  play  it,  Mr.  Morrow,  is  this — 
two  young  men  out  of  each  parish  go  out 
upon  the  flure — one  of  them  stands  up,  then 
bends  himself,  sir,  at  a  half  bend,  placing 
his  left  hand  behind  on  the  back  part  of  his 
ham,  keeping  it  there  to  receive  what  it's  to 
j  get.  Well,  there  he  stands,  and  the  other 
I  coming  behind  him,  jjlaces  his  left  foot  out 
before  him,  doubles  up  the  cuS'  of  his  coat, 
to  give  his  hand  and  wrist  freedom  :  he  then 
rises  his  right  ann,  coming  down  with  the 
heel  of  his  hand  upon  the  otlier  fellow's  palm, 
under  him,  with  full  force.  By  jing,  it's  the 
divil's  own  divarsion  :  for  you  might  as  well 
get  a  stroke  of  a  sledge  as  a  blow  from  one 
of  them  able,  hard-working  fellows,  with 
hands  upon  them  like  Hme-stone.  When  the 
fellow  that's  do\vn  gets  it  hot  and  heavy,  the 
man  that  struck  him  stands  bent  in  his  place, 
and  some  friend  of  the  other  comes  down  up- 
on him,  and  jiays  huu  for  what  the  oilier 
fellow  got. 

"In  this  way  they  take  it,  tura  about,  one 
out  of  each  parish,  till  it's  over  ;  for  I  believe 
if  they  wei-e  to  pelt  one  another  nince.'^  that 
they'd  never  give  up.  Bless  my  soul,  but 
it  was  terrible  to  he:ir  the  strokes  that  the 
Slip  and  Pat  M'Ardle  did  give  that  night. 
The  Slip  was  a  young  fellow  upwards  of  sis 
feet,  with  great  able  bones  and  little  flesh, 
but  terrible  thick  ahloniiis  ;^  his  wrist  was  as 
hard  and  strong  as  a  bar  of  iron.  M'ArtUe 
was  a  low,  broad  man,  with  a  ruckel  ||  head 
and  bull  neck,  and  a  pair  of  shoulders  that 
you  could  hardly  get  your  arms  about,  Mr. 
Jlorrow,  long  as  they  are ;  it's  he,  indeed, 
that  was  the  fii-m,  well  built  chai),  entirely.  At 


*  That  is,  in  thLs  point  you  are  tlic  same  Liiiil  as 
your  father  ;  posses,«ing  that  promiiicut  trait  in  his 
disposition  or  character. 

t  The  pressure  in  a  crowd. 


•  Cleared  up — set  in  order, 
f  Threw  aside  all  restraint. 
X  From  that  hour  to  this. 
§  Sinews.  °   " 


Curled. 
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any  rate,  a  man  might  as  well  get  a  kick  from  [ 
a  boi-se  as  a  stroke  from  either  of  them.  I 

*'  Little  Jemmy  Teague,  I  remimber,  stnick  ' 
a  cousin  of  the  Slip's  a  veiy  smart  blow,  that  \ 
made  him  danoe  about  the  room,  aud  blow 
his  fingers  for  ten  minutes  after  it.  Jemmy, 
himself,  was  a  tight,  suinrt  feUow.  When  the 
Slip  saw  what  his  cousin  ha<l  got,  he  rises  up,  t 
and  stands  over  Jemmy  so  coolly,  and  with  i 
such  good  huiuor,  that  every  one  in  the  house 
ti'embled  for  poor  Jemmy,  bekasc,  you  see, 
whenever  the  Slip  was  bent  on  mischief,  he 
used  always  to  grin.  Jemmy,  however,  kept 
himself  bent  firm  ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  j 
didn't  flinch  from  under  the  stroke,  as  many  i 
of  them  did — no,  he  was  Uke  a  rock.  Well,  i 
the  Slip,  as  I  said,  stood  over  him,  fixing 
himself  for  the  stroke,  aud  coming  do-svn  with 
such  a  jjelt  ou  jjoor  Jemmy's  hand,  that  the  , 
first  thing  we  saw  was  the  blood  aci-ass  the  i 
Shp's  own  legs  aud  feet,  that  had  burst  out  : 
of  poor  Jemmy's  tinger-ends.  The  Shp  then 
stooped  to  receive  the  next  blow  himself,  and 
you  may  be  sure  there  was  above  two  dozen  j 
up  to  be  at  him.  No  matter ;  one  man  they  ' 
aU  gave  way  to,  and  that  was  Pat  M'Ardle. 

"  'Houldaway,'  saj-sPat, — '  clear  otf,  boj-s,  ] 
all  of  you — this  stroke's  mine  by  right,  any  j 
how  ; — and,'  says  he,  sweaiiug  a  terrible  oath,  j 
'if  you  don't  sup  sorrow  for  that  stroke,' 
says  he  to  the  Slip,  '  why  Pat  M'Ardle's  not 
behind  you  here.' 

"  He,  then,  up  \\-ith  hisai-m,  and  came  down 
— why,  you  would  think  that  tlie  stroke  he 
gave  the  Slip  had  druv  his  right  hand  into 
his  body  :  but,  any  way,  it's  he  that  took  full 
satisfaction  for  what  his  cousin  got ;  for  if 
the  Slip's  fingers  had  been  cut  off  at  the  tops, 
the  blood  couldn't  spring  out  fi'om  under  his  [ 
nails  more  nor  it  did.  After  this  the  Slip 
couldn't  strike  another  blow,  bekase  his 
hand  was  disabled  out  and  out. 

"The  next  play  they  went  to  was  the 
Silliiif/  Ilrognc.  This  is  played  by  a  ring  of 
them  sitting  down  upon  the  bare  ground, 
keeping  there  knees  up.  A  shoemaker's  lea- 
ther apron  is  then  got,  or  a  good  stout  brog-ue, 
and  sent  round  iinder  their  knees.  In  the 
mane  time  one  stands  in  the  middle  ;  and 
after  the  brogue  is  sent  round,  he  is  to  catch 
it  as  soou  as  he  can.  While  he  stands  there, 
of  course,  his  back  must  be  to  some  one,  and 
accordingly  those  that  are  behind  liim  thump 
him  right  and  left  with  the  brogue,  while  ho, 
all  the  time,  is  striving  to  catch  it.  Wlioever 
he  catches  this  brogue  with  must  stand  up  in 
his  place,  while  he  sits  down  where  the  other 
liad  bc(!n,  and  then  tlie  play  goes  on  as  before. 

"  Tliere's  another  play  called  the  Staiidiiiii 
Jlnx/iir— whore  one  man  gets  a  brogue  of 
the  same  kind,  and  another  stauds  up  facing 
him  with  his  hands  locked  together,  forming 


an  arch  turned  upside  down.  Tlie  man  that 
lioulds  the  brogue  then  strikes  him  with  it 
betune  the  hands  ;  and  even  the  smartest 
fellow  receives  several  pelts  before  he  is  able 
to  close  his  hands  and  catch  it ;  but  when  he 
floes,  he  becomes  brogueman,  and  the  man 
wlio  held  the  brogue  stauds  for  him,  until  he 
catches  it  The  same  thing  is  gone  through, 
from  one  to  another,  ou  each  side,  until  it  is 
over. 

"Tlie  next  is  Frimsi/  Framsi/,  and  is 
played  in  this  manner  : — A  chair  or  stool  is 
jjlaeed  in  the  middle  of  the  flure,  and  the 
man  who  manages  the  play  sits  down  upon 
it,  and  calls  his  sweetheart,  or  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  house.  She,  accordingly,  comes 
fonvaril,  and  must  kiss  kim.  He  then  rises 
up,  and  she  sits  down.  '  Come  now,'  he 
says,  '  fiiii'  maid — Frim.--y  framsy,  who's  your 
fancy  ? '  She  then  ciills  them  she  likes  best, 
and  when  the  young  man  slie  calls  comes 
over  and  kisses  her,  he  then  takes  her  place, 
and  calls  another  gii'l — and  so  on,  smackuig 
away  for  a  coujile  of  horn's.  Well,  throth,'  it's 
no  wonder  that  Iielaud's  full  of  people  ;  for  I 
beheve  they  do  nothing  but  coort  from  the 
time  they're  the  lioitb  of  my  leg.  I  dunno  is 
it  true,  as  I  hear  Captain  Sloethom's  stewai-d 
say,  that  the  Eughshwomcn  ai'e  so  fond  of 
Iiishmen  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Shane  Fadh  ;  "  don't 
I  remimber  myself,  when  llr.  Fowler  went  to 
England — and  he  as  fine  looking  a  young 
man,  at  the  time,  as  ever  got  into  a  saddle — 
lie  was  riding  up  the  street  of  Loudon,  one 
day,  and  his  servant  after  him— and  by  the 
same  token  he  was  a  thousimd  pound  worse 
than  nothing  ;  but  no  matter  for  that,  you 
see  luck  was  before  him — what  do  you  tliink, 
but  a  rich  dressed  livery  servant  came  out, 
and  stopping  the  Squke's  man,  axed  whose 
sci-\-ant  he  was  ? 

"  'Why,  thin,'  says  Ned  MagavTan,  who 
was  his  body  servant  at  the  time,  '  bad  luck 
to  you,  you  spalpeen,  what  a  question  do 
you  ax,  and  you  have  eyes  in  your  head  ! ' 
says  he — '  hai-d  feeling  to  you  !  '  says  he, 
'  you  vagabone,  don't  you  see  I'm  my  mas- 
ter's ? ' 

"  The  Englishman  laughed.  '  I  know  that, 
Paddy,'  says  he — for  they  call  us  all  Paddies 
in  England,  as  if  we  had  only  one  name 
among  us,  the  thieves  ;  '  but  I  wish  to  know 
his  name,'  says  the  Englislunan. 

"'You  do!'  says  Ned;  'and  by  the 
powers  ! '  says  he,  '  but  you  must  first  tell 
me  which  side  of  the  head  you'd  wish  to  hear 
it  an.' 

"  '  Oh  !  as  for  that,'  says  the  Englishman — 
not  up  to  him,  you  see — '  I  don't  care  much, 
Piuldy,  only  let  me  hear  it,  and  where  he 
lives.' 
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"  'Just  keep  your  f^ound,  then,'  says  Ned, 
'  till  I  'light  otf  this  blood-horse  of  mine  ' — 
Jie  was  au  ould  garron  that  was  fattened  up, 
not  worth  forty  shillings — '  this  blood-horse 
of  mine,'  says  Ned,  '  and  I'll  teU  you.' 

"  So  down  he  gets,  and  lays  tlie  EngUsh- 
man  sprawling  in  the  channel. 

'■ '  Take  that,  you  vagaboue  ! '  says  he,  '  and 
it'll  larn  you  to  call  people  by  their  right 
names  agin  :  I  was  ckristened  as  well  as  you, 
you  spalpeen ! ' 

"  Ail  this  time  the  lady  was  looking  out  of 
the  wind}-,  breaking  her  heaxt  laughing  at 
Ned  and  the  servant ;  but,  behould ! — she 
knew  a  thing  or  two,  it  seems ;  for,  instead  of 
rieudiug  a  man  at  aU  at  aU,  what  does  she  do 
but  sends  lier  own  maid — a  very  purty  girl, 
who  comes  up  to  Ned,  patting  tha  same 
question  to  him. 

"  '  What's  his  name,  avourneen  ? '  says 
Ned,  melting,  to  be  sui'e,  at  the  sight  of  her 
— '  Why,  then,  darling,  wlio  could  refuse 
you  any  tiling  ? — but,  you  jewel !  by  the  hoky, 
j'ou  must  bribe  me  or  I'm  dumb,'  says  he. 

"  '  How  could  I  bribe  you  ?  '  says  she,  vrith 
a  sly  smile — for  Ned  himself  was  a  weU-look- 
ing  young  fellow  at  the  time. 

"  'I'll  show  you  that,'  says  Ned,  'if  you 
tell  me  where  you  hve  ;  but,  for  fraid  you 
forget  it— with  them  two  lips  of  your  own, 
my  darling.' 

"  '  There,  in  that  great  house,'  says  the 
maid  ;  '  my  mistress  is  one  of  the  beautiful- 
lest  and  richest  young  ladies  in  London,  and 
she  wishes  to  know  where  your  master  could 
be  heard  of.' 

"  '  Is  that  the  house  ?  '  says  Ned,  pointing 
to  it. 

"  '  Exactly,'  says  she  :  '  that's  it.' 

"  '  Well,  acushla,'  saj-s  he,  'you've  a  purty 
and  an  innocent-looking  face  ;  but  I'm  tould 
there's  many  a  trap  in  London  well  baited. 
Just  only  run  over  while  I'm  looking  at  you, 
and  let  me  see  that  purty  face  of  j'ours  smil- 
ing at  me  out  of  the  windy  that  that  young 
lady  is  peeping  at  us  from.' 

"  This  she  had  to  do. 

"  '  My  master,'  thought  Ned,  while  she 
was  away, '  wiU  aisily  find  out  what  kind  of  a 
house  it  is,  any  how,  if  that  be  it.' 

"In  a  short  time  he  saw  her  in  the  windy, 
and  Ned  then  gave  her  a  sign  to  come  down 
to  him. 

"  '  My  master,'  says  he,  '  never  was  afeard 
to  show  liis  face,  or  tell  his  name  to  any  one 
— he's  a  Squire  Fowler,'  says  he — '  a  Sai;jen- 
major  in  a  great  militia  regiment :  he  shot 
five  men  in  his  time  ;  and  there's  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  countiy  he  hves  in  that  dare 
say  Boo  to  his  blanket.  And  now,  what's 
your  name,'  says  Ned,  '  you  flattering  little 
blackguard  you  ? ' 


I      "  'My  name's   Betty   Cunningham,'   says 
she. 

"  '  And  next,  what's  your  mistress's,  my 
darling  ?  '  says  Ned. 

"  "There  it  is,'  says  she,  handing  him  a 
card. 

"  '  Very  well,'  says  Ned,  the  thief,  looking 
at  it  with  a  great  air,  making  as  if  he  could 
read  ; .'  this  will  just  do,  a  colleen  bawn.' 

"  '  Do  you  read  in  your  country  with  the 
wrong  side  of  the  print  up? '  says  she. 

"  '  Up  or  down,'  says  Ned,  "  it's  aU  one  to 
us  in  L-eland  ;  but,  any  how,  I'm  left-handed, 
you  deluder  ! ' 

"The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  her  mistress 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  hairenf:,  and  a  great 
beauty  ;  and  she  and  Fowler  got  married  in 
less  than  a  month.  So,  you  see,  it's  true 
enough  tliat  the  Englishwomen  are  fond  of 
L-ishmen,"  says  Shane  ;  "  but,  Tom,  with 
submission  for  stopping  you,  go  on  with 
your  Wake." 

"  The  next  play,  then,  is  Marrying " 

"Hooh!"  says  Andy  Morrow,  "  why,  all 
theu-  plays  are  about  kissing  and  marrying, 
and  the  like  of  that." 

"  Surely  and  they  are,  sir,"  says  Tom. 

"It's  aU  the  nathur  of  the  baste,"  savs 
Ahck. 

"The  next  is  marrying.  A  bouchal  puts 
an  ould  dark  coat  on  him,  and  if  he  can 
bony  a  wig  from  any  of  the  ould  men  in  the 
wake-house,  wliy,  well  and  good,  he's  the 
ILker  his  work — this  is  the  jJriest ;  he  takes 
and  drives  all  the  young  men  out  of  the 
house,  and  shuts  the  door  upon  them,  so 
that  they  can't  get  in  till  he  lets  them.  He 
then  ranges  the  girls  all  beside  one  another, 
and,  going  to  the  fii'st,  makes  her  name  him 
she  wishes  to  be  her  husband  ;  this  she  does, 
of  coorse,  and  the  jjiiest  lugs  him  in,  shut- 
ting the  door  upon  the  rest.  He  then  pro- 
nounces this  maiTiage  sarvice,  when  the  hus- 
band smacks  her  first,  and  then  the  j)rie3t : — 
'  Amo  amas,  avourneen — in  nomine  gomine, 
betwuxt  and  Ijetween — for  hoc  erat  in  votis, 
squeeze  'em  please  'em — omnia  vincit  amor,  ■ 
wid  two  horns  to  caput  naj)  it — poluphlas- 
boio,  the  lasses — 'Quid,'  says  Cleopatra; 
'  Shid,'  says  Antony — ragibus  et  clatibus 
solemus  stapere  windous — nine  months — big 
bottle,  and  a  honeymoon^Alneas  poque 
Dido  poque  Eoj'machree — hum  not  fiem 
viat — lag  rag,  merry  kerry,  Parawig  and 
breeches — hoc  manifestibus  omnium — Kiss 
your  wife  vuider  the  nose,  then  seek  repose. 
'  'Tis  done,'  says  the  priest.  '  Vinculum 
triuculum  ;  and  now  you're  married.  Amen  ! ' 
Well,  these  two  ai-e  married,  and  he  places 
his  wife  upon  his  knee,  for  fraid  of  taking  u}) 
too  much  room,  you  pcrsave ;  there  they 
coort  away  again,  and  why  shouldn't  they '/ 
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The  priest  then  goes  to  the  next,  and  makes 
her  name  her  hiisbanil  ;  this  is  complied 
with,  and  he  is  brought  in  after  tlie  same 
manner,  but  no  one  else  till  they're  called  : 
he  is  then  married,  and  kisses  his  wife,  and 
the  priest  kisses  her  after  him  ;  and  so  they're 
all  mari'ied. 

"  But  if  you'd  see  them  that  don't  chance  to 
be  called  at  all,  the  figure  they  cut — slipping 
into  some  dark  cornel",  to  avoid  the  mobbing 
they  get  from  the  priest  and  the  others. 
When  they're  all  imited,  they  must  each  sing 
a  song — man  and  wife,  according  as  they  sit ; 
or  if  they  can't  sing,  or  get  some  one  to  do  it 
for  them,  they're  divorced.  But  the  priest, 
himself,  usually  lilts  for  any  one  that's  not 
able  to  give  a  verse.  You  see,  Mr.  Moitow, 
there's  always  in  tlie  neighborhood  some 
droll  fellow  that  takes  all  these  things  ujjon 
him,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  absent,  the 
wake  woidd  be  quite  dull." 

"  Well,"  said  Andy  MoiTow,  "  have  you  any 
more  of  their  sports,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Ay,  have  I ;  one  of  the  best  and  plea- 
santest  you  heard  yet." 

"I  hope  there's  no  more  coorting  in  it," 
s.ays  Nancy  ;  "  God  knows  we're  tired  of 
their  kissing  and  marrying." 

"Were  you  always  so?"  says  Ned,  across 
the  fire  to  her. 

"  Behave  your.self,  Ned,"  says  she  ;  "  don't 
yoa  make  me  spake  ;  sure  you  were  set  down 
as  the  greatest  Biine-oge  that  ever  was 
known  in  the  parish,  for  such  things." 

"  No,  but  don't  you  make  me  spake,"  re- 
plies Ned. 

"  Here,  Biddy,"  said  Nancy,  "  biing  that 
uncle  of  yours  another  pint ;  that's  what  he 
wants  most  at  the  present  time,  I'm  think- 
ing." 

Biddy,  accordingly,  complied  with  this. 

"Don't  make  me  spake,"  continued  Ned. 

"Come,  Ned,"  she  replied,  "you've  got  a 
fresh  pint  now  ;  so  diink  it,  and  give  me  no 
more  (/oalker.* 

"  Shuid-itrth  f  " -f  says  Ned,  putting  the 
pint  to  his  head,  and  winking  slyly  at  the 
rest. 

"  Ay,  wink  ;  in  troth  I'll  be  up  to  you  for 
that,  Ned,"  says  Nancy  ;  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  Ned  shpuld  enter  into  piu'ticulars. 
"  Well,  Tom,"  says  she,  diverting  the  con- 
versation, "go  on,  and  give  us  tlie  remainder 
of  yovir  Wake." 

"Well,"  says  Tom,  "the  next  play  is  in 
the  milintary  line.  You  see,  Mr.  iMorrow,  the 
man  tliat  leads  the  sports  places  them  all  ou 
their  sales,  gets  from  some  of  the  girls  a 


•  Idle  talk— gossip. 

t  Shuid-urth  -1  his  to  yon,  or  upon  you  ;  a  form 
ot  drinking  healths. 


white  handkerchief,  which  he  ties  round  his 
hat,  as  you  would  tie  a  piece  of  mouniing  ; 
he  then  walks  round  them  two  or  thi-ee  times 
singing, 

Will  you  ILst  and  come  with  me,  fair  maid  ? 
Will  you  list  and  come  with  me,  fair  mnid  ? 
Will  yon  list  and  come  with  rae.  fair  maid. 
And  folly  the  lad  with  the  white  cockade  ? 

\Mien  he  sings  this  he  takes  ofif  his  hat,  and 
puts  it  on  the  head  of  the  girl  he  likes  best, 
who  rises  up  and  puts  her  arm  m-ound  him, 
and  then  they  both  go  about  in  the  same  way, 
singing  the  same  words.  She  then  puts  tlie 
hat  on  some  young  miui,  who  gets  up  and 
goes  round  ^^-ith  them,  singing  as  before. 
He  next  puts  it  on  the  girl  Iw  loves  best, 
who,  after  singing  and  going  round  in  the 
same  manner,  puts  it  on  another,  and  ke  on 
his  sweetheart,  and  so  on.  This  is  called 
the  White  C(X-kade.  When  it's  all  over,  that 
is,  when  every  young  man  has  pitched  upon 
the  giii  that  he  wishes  to  be  his  sweetheart, 
they  sit  downi,  and-sing  songs,  and  coort,  as 
they  did  at  the  marrying. 

"After  this  comes  the  Weds  or  Forfeits,  or 
what  they  call  jjutting  round  the  button. 
Every  one  gives  in  a  forfeit — the  boys  a 
neck-handkerchief  or  a  pen-knife,  and  the 
I  girls  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  somethiug 
I  that  way.  The  forfeit  is  held  over  them,  ami 
I  each  of  tliem  stoops  in  turn.  They  are,  then, 
compelled  to  command  the  person  that  owns 
that  forfeit  to  sing  a  song— to  kiss  such  and 
such  a  girl — or  to  carry  some  ouid  man,  with 
his  legs  about  their  neck,  three  times  round 
the  house,  and  this  last  is  always  great  fun. 
Or,  maybe,  a  young,  upsetting  fellow,  will 
be  sent  to  kiss  some  toothles.s,  slavering, 
ould  woman,  just  to  punish  him  ;  or  if  a 
young  woman  is  luiy  way  saucy,  she'll  have  to 
kiss  some  ould,  withered  fellow,  his  tongue 
hanging  with  age  half  way  down  his  chin, 
and  the  tobacco  water  tiickling  from  each 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

"  By  jingo,  many  a  time,  when  the  friends 
of  the  corp.se  would  be  breaking  tlieir  very 
liearts  ^\-ith  gi-icf  and  affliction.  I  have  seen 
them  obligated  to  laugh  out,  in  sj)ite  of  theni- 
I  selves,  at  the  drollery  of  the  priest,  with  his 
I  ould  black  coat  and  wig  upon  him ;  and 
I  when  the  laughing  fit  would  be  over,  to  see 
them  rocking  tlicmselves  again  with  the 
sorrow — so  sad.  The  best  man  for  managing 
such  sports  in  this  neighborhood,  for  many  a 
year,  was  Roger  M'Cann.  that  lives  up  as 
you  go  to  the  mount^iins.  You  wouldn't  be- 
grudge to  go  ten  miles  the  cowldest  winter 
I  night  that  ever  blew,  to  see  and  hear  Roger. 
"  There's  another  play  tliat  they  call  the 
I  PriAvt  of  the  Farifh,  which  is  remarkably 
I  pleas;mt.     One  of  the  boys  gets  a  wig  upon 
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himselt  as  before— goes  out  on  the  flure,  j  "  'Wlien  the  boys  and  girls  sing  this,  the 
places  the  boys  in  a  i-ow,  calls  one  his  man  sOly  ould  man  must  choose  a  wife  from  some 
Jack,  and  says  to  each  '  What  vnA  you  be  ?  '  j  of  the  colleens  belonging  to  the  ring.  Hav- 
One  answers  '  I'll  be  blavh  cap ; '  another —  ing  made  choice  of  her,  she  goes  into  the 
'  red  cap  ; '  and  so  on.  He  then  says,  '  The  ring  along  with  hirj,  and  they  all  sing  out — 
priest  of  the  parish  has  lost  his  considhering  | 
cap — some  says  this,  and  some  says  that,  but  j 
I  say  my  man  Jack ! '  Man  Jack,  then,  to  | 
put  it  off  himself,  says,  '  Is  it  me,  sii-  ?  '  '  Yes, 


Now,  young  coup'e,  you're  married  together. 

You're  married  together, 

You're  married  together. 
You  must  obey  your  father  and  mother, 
And  love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother- 
I  pray,  J'OJ^g  couple,  you'll  kiss  together  ! 


And  you  may  be  sure  this  part  of  the  mar- 
riage is  not  missed,  any  way." 

"I   doubt,"    said  Andy   Morrow,     "that 
good  can't  come  of  so  much  kissing,  morrv- 


you,  su" !  "  '  You  he,  sii' ! '  '  Who  then, 
sir-  ? '  '  Black  cap  ! '  If  Black  cap,  then, 
doesn't  say  '  Is  it  me,  sir  ?  '  before  the  priest 
has  time  to  call  him,  he  must  \}vX  his  hand 
on  his  ham,  and  get  a  pelt  of  the  brogue  A 
body  must  be  sujiple  with  the  tongue  in  it. 

"  After  this  comes  one  they  call  Morns,  or 
the  Painter.  A  droll  fellow  gets  a  lump  of  I  ing,  and  coorting.' 
Boot  or  lamp  black,  and  after  fixing  a  ring  of  '  The  narrator  twisted  bis  mouth  knowiug- 
the  boys  and  girls  about  him,  he  l:iys  his  two  ,  ly.-  and  gave  a  significant  groan, 
fore-fingers  on  his  knees,  and  says.  'Homs,  |  "Be  dhe  husth*  houLl  your  tongue, 
horns,  cow  horns ! '  and  then  raises  his  i  Mistuer  Morrow,"  said  he  ;  "  Biddy  avour- 
fingei-s  by  a  jerk  up  above  his  head  ;  the  boys  neen,"  he  continued,  ad^iiessiug  Biddy  and 
and  gu-ls  in  the  ring  then  do  the  same  thing,  Bessy,  "and  Bessy,  aiannah,  just  take  a 
for  the  meaning  of  the  play  is  this  : — the  man  j  friend's  advice,  and  never  mind  going  to 
with  the  blaek'uing  always  raises  his  fingers  ;  wakes  ;  to  be  sure  tliere's  plenty  of  fun  and 
eveiy  time  he  names  an  animal;  but  if  he  j  divarsiou  at  sich  i^laces,  but  — healths 
names  any  that  has  no  horns,  and  that  the  i  apiece  ! "  putting  the  pint  to  his  lip.? — "and 
others  jerk  up  their  fingers,  then  they  mast  f  that's  all  I  s.iy  about  it." 
get  a  stroke  over  the  face  with  the  soot.  I  "  Right  enough,  Tom,"  observed  Shane 
'Horns,  horns,  goat  horns  !' — then  he  ups  j  Fadh — "  sui'e  most  of  the  matches  are  plan- 
with  his  fingers  Uke  lightning  ;  they  must  j  ned  at  them,  and,  I  may  say,  most  of  the 
all  do  the  same,  bekase  a  goat  has  horns,  runaways,  too — poor,  young,  foolish  crathurs, 
'  Horns,  horns,  horse  horns  ! ' — he  ups  with  going  oft",  and  getting  themselves  married  ; 
them  again,  but  the  boys  and  gills  ought  then  bringing  small,  helpless  famUies  upon 
not,  bekase  a  horse  has  nut  horns  ;  however  their  hands,  \\'ithout  monej'  or  manes  to  be- 
any one  that  raises  them  then,  gets  a  slake,  gin  the  world  with,  and  afterwards  likely  to 
So  that  it  all  comes  to  this  : — Any  one,  you  eat  one  another  out  of  the  face  for  their 
see  that  lifts  his  fingers  when  an  animal  is  foUy  ;  however,  there's  no  putting  ould  heads 
named  that  has  >io  horns — or  any  one  that  upon  young  shoulders,  and  I  doubt,  except 
does  }mi  raise  them  when  a  baste  is  mintioued  {  the  «  akes  are  stojjped  altogether,  that  it'll 
that  /«3.s  horns,  will  get  a  mark.     It's  a  purty  j  be  tiie  ould  case  still." 

game,  and  ret|uires  a  keen  eye  and  a  quick  |  "  I  never  remember  being  at  a  oouuthry 
hand  ;  and,  maybs,  there's  not  fun  in  straik-  wake,"  said  Andy  Morrow.  "How is  every- 
ing  the  soot  over  the  purty,  warm,  rosy  |  thing  laid  out  in  the  house  ?  " 
cheeks  of  the  colleens,  while  their  eyes  are  |  "Sure  it's  to  you  I'm  telling  the  whole 
dancing  wth  delight  in  their  heads,  and  !  story,  Jlr.  Morrow :  these  thieves  about  me 
their  sweet  breath  comes  over  so  pleasant    here  know  all  about  it  as  well  as  I  do — the 

house,  eh  ?  Why,  you  see,  the  two  corpses 
were  stretched  beside  one  another,  washed 
and  Laid  out.  There  wore  long  deal  boords 
with  theu-  ends  upon  two  stools,  laid  over 
the  bodies  ;  the  boords  wore  covered  with  a 
hite   sheet  got  at  the  big   house,   so  the 


about  one's  face,  the  diU-liiigs  I — Och  !  och  ! 

"  There's  another  game  they  call  the  Sdt  / 
ould  Man,  that's  played  this  way  : — A  ring  ot 
the  boys  and  girls  is  made  on  the  flui'e — boy^ 
and  gii-1  about — holding  one  anotlier  by  the 
hands  ;  well  and  good — a  young  fellov/  gets 
into  the  middle  of  the  ring,' as  '  the  silly  ould  |  corpses  were'nt  to  be  seen.     On  these,  again. 


man.'  There  he  stands  looking  at  all  the 
girls  to  choose  a  wife,  and,  in  the  mane  time, 
the  youngstei-s  of  the  ring  sing  out — 

Here's  a  silly  ould  man  that  lies  all  alons, 

"That  lies  all  alone, 

That  lies  all  alone  ; 
Here's  a  silly  ould  man  that  lies  all  alone, 
He  wants  a  wife  and  he  can  get  none. 
Vol  II.— «i 


were  placed  largo  mould  candles  plates  ol 
cut  tobacco,  pijjes,  and  snuff,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  corpses  are  waked  in  a  bed,  with 
their  faces  visible  ;  when  that  is  the  case, 
white  sheets,  crosses,  and  sometimes  flowers, 
ai-e  pinned  up  about  the  bed,  excejit  in  the 


The  translation  follows  it  ahove. 
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front ;  but  when  they're  unclher  boord,  a  set 
of  ould  women  sit  smoking,  and  rocking 
themselves  from  side  to  side,  quite  sori'ow- 
ful — these  are  keencrs — friends  or  relations  ; 
and  when  everj'  one  connected  with  the  dead 
comes  in,  thej'  raise  the  keene,  like  a  song  of 
sorrow,  waihng  and  clapping  their  hands. 

"  The  furniture  is  mostly  removed,  and 
sates  made  round  the  walls,  where  the  neigh- 
bors sit  smoking,  chatting,  and  gosthering. 
The  best  of  aitiug  and  dhrinking  that  they 
can  afford  is  provided  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
generally  open  house,  for  it's  unknown  how 
peojile  injure  themselves  by  their  kindness 
and  waste  at  christenings,  weddings,  and 
wakes. 

•  "In  regard  to  jjoor  Larry's  wake —we  had 
all  this,  and  more  at  it ;  for,  as  I  obsarved  a 
while  agone,  the  man  had  made  himself  no 
friends  when  he  was  living,  and  the  neigh- 
bors gave  a  loose  to  all  kinds  of  divilment 
when  he  was  dead.  Although  there's  no 
man  would  be  guilty  of  any  disrespect  where 
the  dead  are,  yet,  wlien  a  j)erson  has  led  a 
good  life,  and  conducted  themselves  dacently 
and  honestly,  the  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood show  their  respect  by  going  through 
theii-  httle  plays  and  divarsions  quieter  and 


with  less  noise,  lest  they  may  give  any 
offence  ;  but,  as  I  slid,  whenever  the  jserson 
didn't  live  as  they  ought  to  do,  there's  no 
stop  to  their  noise  and  rollikin* 

"When  it  drew  near  morning,  every  one 
of  us  took  his  sweetheai-t,  and,  after  convoy- 
ing her  home,  we  went  to  our  own  houses  to 
get  a  little  sleep — so  that  was  the  end  of 
poor  Larry  M'Farlaud,  and  his  wife,  Sally 
Lowry." 

"  Success,  Tom ! "  said  Bill  INI'Kinny  ; 
"take  a  jnill  of  the  malt  now,  afther  the 
storv,  your  soul !  —But  what  was  the  funeraJ 
like  ? '; 

"  Why,  then,  a  poor  ben-in  it  was,"  said 
Tom  ;  "  a  miserable  sight,  God  knows— just 
a  few  of  the  neighbors  ;  for  those  that  used 
to  take  his  thrate,  and  while  he  had  a  shil- 
ling in  his  pocket  blarney  him  up,  not  one 
of  the  skulking  thieves  sliowed  their  faces  at 
it — a  good  warning  to  foolish  men  that  throw 
their  money  down  throats  that  haven't  hearts 
anuudher  them. — But  boys,  /desarve  another 
thrate,  I  think,  afther  my  story  !  "  This,  we 
need  scarcely  add,  he  was  sujiplied  with,  and 
after  some  further  desultory  chat,  they  again 
separated,  with  the  intention  of  re-assem- 
bling at  Ned's  on  the  foUowuig  night. 


THE  BATTLE   OF  THE   FACTIONS. 


AcconniNGi.Y,  the  next  evening  found  them 
all  present,  w'nen  it  was  determined  luiani- 
mously  taac  Tat  Frayne,  the  hedge  school- 
master, should  i'lrnish  them  with  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  die  entertainment  for  that 
night,  their  object  being  each  to  tell  a  story 
in  his  turn. 

"Very  well,"  said  Pitt,  "  I  am  quite  simul- 
taneous to  the  wishes  of  the  company  ;  but 
you  wiU  plaise  to  observe,  that  th?re  is  clay 
which  in  moist,  and  clay  which  is  not  moist. 
Now,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  clay 
which  is  not  moist,  ought  to  be  made  moist, 
and  one  of  those  cu-cumstances  is  that  in 
which  any  larned  person  becomes  loquacioiis, 
and  indulges  in  narrative.  The  philosophi- 
cal raisnn,  is  decided  on  by  Socrates,  and 
the  gre;it  riiiliiu  ^.I'Poteen,  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  liqinnMry  characters  that  ever 
graced  the  suuuy  side  of  a  plantation,  is, 
thai  when  a  man  commences  a  narration 
with  his  clay  not  moist,  the  said  narration  is 
found,  by  all  larned  experience,  to  be  a  very 
di-y  one — ehem  !  " 

"  Very  right,  Mr.  Frayne,"  replied  Andy 
Morrow  ;  "so  in  ordher  to  avoid  a  dhry 
narrative,  Nancy,  give  the  masther  a  jug  of 


your  stoutest  to  wet  his  whistle,  and  keep 
him  in  wind  as  he  goes  along." 

"  Thank  you.  Mi-.  Morrow — and  in  requital 
for  your  kindness,  I  will  elucidate  you  such 
a  sample  of  unadulterated  Ciceronian  elo- 
quence, as  would  not  be  found  originating 
from  every  chimney-conier  m  this  Province, 
anyhow.  I  am  not  bright,  however,  at  oral 
relation.  I  have  accordingly  composed  into 
narrative  the  following  tale,  which  is  ap^sel- 
lated  '  The  Battle  of  the  Factions  :  '— 

"  My  grandfather,  Connor  O'Callaghan, 
though  a  tall,  erect  man,  with  white  flowing 
hair,  like  snow,  that  falls  profusely  about  his 
broad  shoulders,  is  now  in  his  eighty-thii-d 
year  :  an  amazing  age,  considhering  his  for- 
mer habits.  His  countenance  is  still  marked 
^vlth  honesty  and  traces  of  hard  tighting,  and 
his  cheeks  ruddy  and  cudgel-worn  ;  his  eyes, 
though  not  as  black  as  they  often  used  to 
be,  have  lost  very  little  of  that  nate  fire 
which  characterizes  the  eyes  of  the  O'Callag- 
hans,  and. for  which  I  myself  have  been— 
but  my  modesty  won't  allow  me  to  allude  to 
that :  let  it  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to 

*  Uproariousness. 
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say,  that  there  never  was   reniemheved   so  ' 
handsome  a  man  in  his  native  x^arish,  and 
that  I  am  as  Uke  him  as  one  Cork-red  phatie 
is  to  another.    Indeed,  it  has  been  often  said,  | 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  meet  an  O'Callaghan  [ 
without  a  black  eye  in  his  head.     He  has 
lost  his  fore-teeth,  however,  a  point  in  wliich, 
unfortunately,  I,  though  his  grandson,  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  him.     The  truth  is,  j 
they  were  knocked  out  of  him  in  rows,  be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year — a 
circumstance  which  the  kind  reader  will  be 
pleased   to   receive   in    extenuation   for  the  j 
same  defect  in  myself.     That,  however,  is 
but  a  trifle,  which  never  gave  either  of  us  I 
much  trouble. 

"  It  pleased  Providence  to  bring  us  through  | 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  with  oui-  crani-  j 
urns   uncracked ;    and   when   we   considher 
that  he,  on  taking  a  retrogradation  of  his 
past  life,  can  indulge  in  the  plasing  recol-  I 
leclion  of  having  broken  two  skulls  in  his  ' 
fighting  days,  and  myself  one,  without  either  i 
of  us  getting  a  fi'aeture  in  retunv  I  think  we 
have  both  rason  to  be  thankful.     He  was  a 
Ijowerful  bulliah  batlha  *  in  his  day  and  never 
met  a  man  able  to   fight   him,  except  big 
Mucklemurray,  who  stood  before  him  the 
greater  part  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  | 
fair  of  Knockimdowny,  on  the  day  that  the 
first   great   fight  took  place — twenty  years 
afther  the  hard  frost — between  the  O'Callag- 
hans  and  the  O'Hallaghans.     The  two  men 
fought  single  hands — for  both  factions  were  | 
willing  to  let  them  try  the  engagement  out,  j 
that  they  might  see  what  side  could  boast  of 
having  tlie  best  man.     They  began  where 
you  enter  the  north  side  of  Knockimdo^vny, 
and  fought  successively  up  to  the  other  end, 
then  back  again  to  the  spot  where  they  com-  | 
menced,  and  afterwards  uj)  to  the  middle  of 
the  town,  right  opposite  to  the  market-place,  1 
where  my  grandfather,  by  the  same  a-token,  ] 
lost  a  grinder  ;  but  he  soon  took  satisfaction  j 
for  that,  by  gi^'ing  Mucklemurray  a  tip abo\e  I 
the  eye  with  the  ( nd  of  an  oak  stick,  dacently 
loaded  with  lead,  which  made  the  poor  mau 
feel  very  quai-e   entu-ely,  for   the   few  days 
that  he  survived  it. 

"Faith,  if  an  Irishman  happened  to  be 
born  in  Scotland,  he  would  find  it  mighty 
incouvanient — afther  losing  two  or  three 
grinders  in  a  row — to  manage  the  hard  oaten 
bread  that  they  use  there  ;  for  which  rason, 
God  be  good  to  his  sowl  that  first  invented 
the  phaties,  anj-how,  because  a  man  can 
masticate  them  without  a  tooth,  at  all  at  all. 
I'll  engage,  if  hu-ued  books  wei-e  consulted, 
it  would  be  found  out  that  he  was  an  Ii-ish- 


-  *  Literally,  a  stroke  of  cudgel ;  put  for  cudgeJ,- 

»      player. 
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mm.  I  wonder  that  neither  Pastorini  nor 
Columbkill  mentions  an_ything  about  him  in 
their  i^rophecies  concai-ning  the  church  ;  for 
my  own  part,  I'm  strongly  incUnated  to  be- 
lieve tint  it  mast  have  been  Saint  Patrick 
himself ;  and  I  think  that  his  driving  all 
kinds  of  venomous  reptiles  out  of  the  king-i 
dom  is,  according  to  the  Socrastic  method 
of  argument,  an  undeniable  proof  of  it.  The 
subject,  to  a  dead  certainty,  is  not  touched 
uiJon  in  the  Brehon  Code,*  nor  hj  any  of 
the  three  Psalters, f  which  is  extremely  odd, 
seeing  that  the  earth  never  produced  a  root 
ecjual  to  it  in  the  multii^lying  force  of  i)i-olifi- 
cation.  It  is,  indeed,  the  root  of  i^rosjjerity 
to  a  fighting  people  :  and  many  a  time  my 
grandfather  boasts  to  this  day,  that  the  first 
bit  of  bread  he  ever  eit  was  &  phalie. 

"In  mentioning  my  grandfathei-'s  fight 
with  Mucklemurray,  I  hapisened  to  name 
them  blackguards,  the  O'Hallaghans:  hard 
fortune  to  the  same  set,  for  they  have  no 
moi-e  discretion  in  their  quarrels,  than  so 
many  Egyptian  mummies,  African  buffoons, 
or  any  other  uncivilized  animals.  It  was  one 
of  them,  he  that's  married  to  my  own  fourth 
cousin,  Biddy  O'Callaghan,  that  knocked 
two  of  my  grinders  out,  for  which  jjiece  of 
civility  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  breaking  a 
sphnter  or  two  in  his  carcase,  being  always 
honestly  disposed  to  pay  my  debts. 

"With  respect  to  the  O'Hallaghans,  they 
and  our  family  have  been  next  neighbors 
since  before  the  Flood — and  that's  as  good 
as  two  hundi-ed  years  ;  for  I  believe  it's  198, 
any  how,  since  my  gi-eat  grandfather's  grand- 
uncle's  ould  mare  "was  swejjt  out  of  the 
'Island,'  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  whole  country  had  been 
rw  out  of  their  beds  by  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  Many  a  field  of  oats  and  many  a 
life,  both  of  beast  and  Christian,  was  lost  in 
it,  especially  of  those  that  hved  on  the  bot- 
toms about  the  edge  of  the  river  :  and  it  was 
true  for  them  that  said  it  came  before  some- 
thing ;  for  the  next  year  was  one  of  the  hot- 
test sammcrs  ever  remembered  in  Ireland. 

"These  O'Hallaghans  couldn't  be  at  peace 
with  a  saint.  Before  they  and  our  faction 
began  to  quarrel,  it's  said  that  the  O'Don- 
nells,  or  Donnells,  and  they  had  been  at  it, 
— and  a  blackguai-d  set  the  same  O'Donnells 
were,  at  all  times — in  fair  and  market,  dance, 
wake,  and  bei-rin,  setting  the  country  on  fire. 
WTienever  they  met,  it  was  heads  cracked 


*  This  was  the  old  code  of  laws  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land before  the  introduction  of  English  legislation 
into  it. 

f  There  was  properly  only  two  Psalters,  those  of 
Tara  and  Cashel.  The  Psalters  were  collections  of 
genealogical  history,  partly  in  verse ;  frorn  which 
Vtter  circumstance  they  had  their  name. 
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and  bones  broken ;  till  by  degi-ees  the 
O'Donuells  fell  away,  one  after  another,  from 
fighting,  accidents,  and  hanging  ;  so  that  at 
last  there  was  hardly  the  name  of  one  of 
them  in  the  neighborhood.  The  O'Hallag- 
liaus,  after  this,  had  the  country  under 
themselves — were  the  cocks  of  the  walk  en- 
tirely ; — who  but  they  ?  A  man  darn't  look 
crooked  at  them,  or  he  was  certain  of  getting 
his  head  in  his  fist.  And  when  they'd  get 
drunk  in  a  fair,  it  was  nothing  but  '  Whoo  ! 
for  the  O'Hallaghans ! '  and  leaping  yards 
high  off  the  isavement,  brandishing  their 
cudgels  over  their  heads,  striking  their  heels 
against  their  hams,  tossing  up  their  hats  ; 
and  when  all  would  fail,  they'd  strip  off  their 
coats,  and  trail  them  up  and  down  the  street, 
shouting,  '  Who  dare  touch  the  coat  of  an 
OHallaghan  ?  Wliere's  the  blackguard  Don- 
nells  now  ?  ' — and  so  on,  till  flesh  and  blood 
couldn't  stand  it. 

"In  the  course  of  time,  the  whole  country 
was  tiu-ued  against  them ;  for  no  crowd 
could  get  together  in  which  they  didn't  kick 
up  a  row,  nor  a  bit  of  stray  fighting  couldn't 
be,  but  they'd  pick  it  iip  first  ;  and  if  a  man 
would  venture  to  give  them  a  contrairy 
answer,  he  was  sure  to  get  the  crame  of  a 
good  welting  for  his  pains.  The  very  land- 
lord was  timorous  of  them  ;  for  when  they'd 
get  behind  in  their  nnt,  hard  fortune  to  the 
bailiff,  or  proctor,  or  steward,  he  could  find, 
that  would  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 
And  the  more  wise  they ;  for  maybe,  a 
month  would  hardly  pass  till  aU  belonging  to 
them'  in  the  world  would  be  in  a  heap  of 
ashes  :  and  who  could  say  who  did  it  ?  for 
they  were  as  cunning  as  foxes. 

"  If  one  of  them  wanted  a  wife,  it  was 
nothing  but  find  out  the  purtiest  and  the 
richest  farmer's  daughter  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  next  march  into  her  father's  house, 
at  the  dead  hoiu-  of  night,  tie  and  gag  every 
mortal  in  it,  and  oft"  mth  her  to  some  friend's 
place  in  another  part  of  the  country.  Then 
what  could  be  done  ?  If  the  girl's  ^Darents 
didn't  like  to  give  in,  their  daughter's  name 
was  sure  to  be  ruined  ;  at  all  events,  no 
other  man  would  think  of  marrying  her,  and 
the  only  plan  was,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bai'gain  ;  and  God  He  knows,  it  was  making 
a  bad  bargain  for  a  girl  to  have  any  matri- 
monial concatenation  with  the  same  O'Hal- 
laghans ;  for  they  always  had  the  bad  drop 
in  them,  from  first  to  last,  from  big  to  little 
— the  blackguards  !  But  wait,  it's  not  over 
v/ith  them  yet. 

"  Tlie  bone  of  contintion  that  got  between 
them  and  our  faction  was  this  circumstance  ; 
their  lands  and  ours  were  divided  by  a  river 
that  ran  down  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Slieve  Boglish,  and,  after  a  coorse  of  eight 


or  ten  miles,  disembogued  itself,  first  into 
George  Duifs^'s  mill-dam,  and  afterwards  in- 
to that  superb  stream,  the  Blackwater,  that 
mightbe  well  and  ax^propriatelyappellated  the 
Irish  Niger.  This  river,  which,  though  saudl  at 
first,  occasionally  inflated  itseK  to  such  a 
gigantic  altitude,  that  it  swept  away  cows, 
corn,  and  cqttages,  or  whatever  else  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way,  was  the  march  ditch, 
or  menu  between  our  farms.  Perhaps  it  is 
worth  while  remarking,  as  a  solution  for 
natural  philosoi^hers,  that  these  inundations 
were  much  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ;  though,  when  they  did  occur  in 
summer,  they  were  truly  terrific. 

"God  be  with  the  days,  when  I  and  half  a 
dozen  gorsoous  used  to  go  out,  of  a  warm 
Sunday  in  summer,  the  bed  of  the  river  noth- 
ing but  a  line  of  white  meandering  stones, 
so  hot  that  you  could  hardly  stand  upon 
them,  with  a  small  obscure  thread  of  water 
creeping  invisibly  among  them,  hiding  itself, 
as  it  were,  from  the  scorching  sun  ;  except 
here  and  there,  that  you  might  find  a  smaU 
crystal  pool  where  the  streams  had  acciimu- 
lated.  Our  plan  "was  to  bring  a  pocketful  of 
roche  lime  with  us,  and  put  it  into  the  pool, 
when  all  the  fish  used  to  rise  on  the  instant 
to  the  surface,  gasping  with  open  mouth  for 
fi'esh  air,  and  we  had  only  to  lift  them  out  of 
tlie  water  ;  a  nate  plan  which,  perhaps,  might 
be  adopted  successfully,  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  by  the  Ii'ish  fisheries.  Indeed,  I  id- 
most  regret  that  I  did  not  remain  in  that 
station  of  life,  for  I  was  much  happier  then 
than  ever  I  was  since  I  began  to  study  and 
practice  larning.  But  this  is  vagatiug  fi-onj 
the  subject. 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  said  that  them  O'Hal- 
laghans lived  beside  us,  and  that  this  stream 
divided  oui'  lauds.  About  half  a  quai'ter — 
i.  e.,  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  vulgar 
phraseology — or,  to  sjjeak  more  scientifically, 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  our  house  was  as 
j  purty  a  hazel  glen  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  near 
I  half  a  mile  long — its  develojiments  and  pro- 
portions were  truly  classical.  In  the  bottom 
of  this  glen  was  a  smaU  green  island,  about 
twelve  yards,  diametrically,  of  L-ish  ad- 
measiu-ement,  that  is  to  say,  be  the  same 
more  or  less  ;  at  all  events,  it  lay  in  the  way 
I  of  the  river,  which,  however,  ran  towards 
j  the  O'Hallaghan  side,  and,  consequently,  the 
island  was  our  proi^erty. 

"  Now,  you'll  observe,  that  this  river  had 
been,  for  ages,  the  merin  between  the  two 
fai-ms,  for  they  both  belonged  to  sepai-ate 
landlords,  and  so  long  as  it  kept  the  O'Halla- 
ghan side  of  the  little  j)eninsula  in  question 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  it,  for  all 
was  clear.  One  wet  wiiiter,  liowBver,  it 
seemed  to  change  its  mind  upon  the  subject ; 
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for  it  wrought  and  wore  away  a  passage  for 
itself  on  our  side  of  the  island,  and  by  that 
means  took  part,  as  it  were,  with  the  O'Hal- 
laghans,  leaving  the  territory  which  had  been 
our  property  for  cfenthries,  in  their  jDosses- 
sion.  This  was  a  vexatious  change  to  us,  and, 
indeed,  eventually  produced  very  feudal  con- 
sequences. No  sooner  had  the  stream 
clianged  sides,  than  the  O'Hallaghans  claimed 
the  island  as  theirs,  according  to  their  tene- 
ment ;  and  we,  having  had  it  for  such  length 
of  time  in  our  fiossession,  could  not  break 
ourselves  of  the  habitude  of  occupying  it. 
They  incarcerated  our  cattle,  and  we  incar- 
cerated theirs.  They  summoned  us  to  their 
landlord,  who  was  a  magistrate ;  and  we 
■  summoned  them  to  ours,  who  was  another. 
The  verdicts  were  north  and  south.  Their 
landlord  gave  it  in  favor  of  them,  and  ours 
in  favor  of  us.  The  one  said  he  had  law  on 
his  side  ;  the  other,  that  he  had  jjroscription 
and  jiossession,  length  of  time  and  usage. 

"  The  two  squires  then  fought  a  challenge 
upon  the  head  of  it,  and  what  was  more  sin- 
gular, upon  the  disputed  spot  itself  ;  the  one 
standing  on  their  side,  the  other  on  ours  ; 
for  it  was  just  Iweluejiaces  every  way.  Their 
friend  was  a  small,  light  man,  with  legs  Hke 
drumsticks ;  the  other  was  a  large,  able- 
bodied  gentleman,  with  a  red  face  and  hooked 
nose.  They  exchanged  two  shots,  only  one 
of  which  —  the  second  —  took  effect.  It 
pastured  upon  their  landlord's  spindle  leg, 
on  which  he  held  it  out,  exclaiming,  that 
while  he  lived  he  would  never  fight  another 
challenge  with  his  antagonist,  'because,' 
said  he,  holding  out  his  own  sjaindle  shank, 
'  the  man  who  could  hit  that  could  hit  anij- 
thing.' 

"  We  then  were  advised,  by  an  attorney, 
to  go  to  law  with  them  ;  and  they  were  ad- 
vised by  another  attorney  to  go  to  law  with 
us  :  accordingly,  we  did  so,  and  in  the  coui-se 
of  eiglit  or  nine  years  it  might  have  been  de- 
cided, but  just  at  the  legal  term  ajsproxi- 
mated  in  wliich  the  decision  was  to  be 
announced,  the  river  divided  itseK  with 
mathematical  exactitude  on  each  side  of  the 
island.  This  altered  the  state  and  law  of 
the  cjue.stion  in  toto  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
both  we  and  the  O'Hallaghans  were  nearly 
fractured  by  the  expenses;  Now  during  the 
lawsuit  we  usually  houghed  and  mutilated 
each  other's  cattle,  according  as  they  tres- 
passed the  loremises.  This  brought  on  the 
usual  concomitants  of  various  battles,  fought 
and  won  by  both  sides,  and  occasioned  the 
lawsuit  to  be  drojjped  ;  for  we  foimd  it  a 
mighty  inconvanient  matter  to  fight  it  out 
both  ways  ;  by  the  same  a-tokeu  that  I  think 
it  a  proof  of  stultify  to  go  to  law  at  all  at  all, 
as  long  as  a  person  is  able  to  take  it  into  Ms 


[  own  management.  For  the  only  incongruity 
[  in  the  matter  is  this  :  that,  in  the  one  case, 
I  a  set  of  lawyers  have  the  law  in  Iheir  hands, 
and,  in  the  other,  that  you  have  it  in  youi- 
oicn  ;  that's  the  only  difference,  and  'tis  easy 
knowing  where  the  advantage  lies. 

"  We,  however,  paid  the  most  of  the  ex- 
penses, and  would  haveperf  them  all  with  the 
greatest  integrity,  were  it  not  that  our  at- 
torney, when  about  to  issue  an  execution 
against  our  property,  hajjpened  somehow  to 
be  shot,  one  evening,  as  he  retui-ned  home 
from  a  dinner  which  was  given  by  him  that 
was  attorney  for  the  O'Haliaghaus.  Many  a 
boast  the  O'Hallaghan's  made,  before  the 
quari'elhng  between  us  and  them  commenced, 
that  they'd  sweep  the  streets  with  the  fir/hl- 
ing  O'Callaghans,  which  was  an  epithet  that 
was  occasionally  applied  to  our  family.  We 
differed,  however,  materially  from  them  ;  for 
we  were  honoralale,  never  starting  out  in 
dozens  on  a  single  man  or  two,  and  beating 
him  into  insignificance.  A  couple,  or  may- 
be, when  iiTitated,  three,  were  the  most  we 
ever  set  at  a  single  enemy,  and  if  we  left  him 
lying  in  a  state  of  imperception,  it  was  the 
most  we  ever  did,  except  in  a  regular  con- 
fliction,  when  a  man  is  justified  in  saving  his 
own  skull  by  breaking  one  of  an  ojjposite 
f;iction.  For  the  truth  of  the  business  is, 
that  he  who  breaks  the  skull  of  him  who  en- 
deavors to  break  his  ovm  is  safest ;  and, 
surely,  when  a  man  is  driven  to  such  an  al- 
ternative, the  choice  is  unhesitating. 

"O'Hallaghans'  attorney,  however,  had  bet- 
ter luck ;  they  were,  it  is  true,  rather  in  the 
retrograde  with  him  touching  the  law  charges, 
and,  of  coorse,  it  was  only  candid  in  him  to 
look  for  his  own.  One  morning,  he  found  that 
two  of  his  horses  had  been  executed  by  some 
incendiarij  unknown,  in  the  coorse  of  the 
night ;  and,  on  going  to  look  at  them,  he 
found  a  taste  of  a  notice  posted  on  the  inside 
of  the  stable-door,  giving  him  intelligence 
that  if  he  did  not  find  a  horpus  corpus* 
whereby  to  transfer  his  body  out  of  the 
country,  he  would  experience  a  fate  parallel 
to  that  of  his  brother  lawyer  or  the  horses. 
And,  undoubtedly,  if  honest  j^eoi^le  never 
perjsetrated  worse  than  banishing  such  var- 
mm,  along  with  proctors,  and  drivers  of  all 
kinds,  out  of  a  civilized  country,  they  would 
not  be  so  very  culpable  or  atrocious. 

"  After  this,  the  lawyer  went  to  reside  in 
Dublin  ;  and  the  only  bodily  injury  he  re- 
ceived was  the  death  of  a  land-agent  and  a 
bailiff,  who  lost  theii-  lives  faithfully  in  driv- 
ing for  rent.  They  died,  however,  success- 
fully ;  the  bailiff'  having  been  provided  for 


*  Habeas  corpus  ;  the  above  ia  the  popular  pro- 
nunciation. 
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neai'ly  a  year  before  the  agent  was  sent  to 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship — as  the 
Authorized  Version  has  it. 

"  The  occasion  on  which  the  first  re-en- 
counter between  us  and  the  O'Hallaghans 
took  i^lace,  was  a  peaceable  one.  Several  of 
our  resjjective  friends  undertook  to  produce 
a  friendly  and  oblivious  potation  between  us 
— it  was  at  a  berrin  belonging  to  a  corjjse 
who  was  related  to  us  both  ;  and,  certainly, 
in  the  beginning  we  were  all  as  thick  as 
whigged  milk.  But  there  is  no  use  now  in 
dwelling  too  long  upon  that  circumstance  ; 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  assert  that  the  accom- 
modation was  effectuated  by  fists  and  cudgels, 
on  both  sides — the  first  man  that  struck  a 
blow  being  one  of  the  fiiends  that  wished  to  j 
bring  about  the  tranquillity.  From  that  out 
the  iDlay  commenced,  and  God  he  knows 
when  it  may  end  ;  for  no  dacent  faction 
could  give  in  to  another  faction  without 
losing  their  character,  and  being  kicked,  | 
and  cuffed,  and  kilt,  every  week  in  the  | 
year. 

"It  is  the  great  battle,  however,  which  I  am  j 
after  going  to  describe  :  that  in  which  we 
and  the  O'Hallaghans  had  contrived,  one  way 
or  other,  to  have  the  parish  divided— one- 
half  for  them,  and  the  other  for  us  ;  and, 
vipon  my  credibiUty,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
declare  that  the  whole  parish,  though  ten 
miles  by  six,  assembled  itself  in  the  town  of 
Knockimdowny,  upon  this  interesting  occa- 
sion. In  thruth,  Lreland  ought  to  be  a  land 
of  mathemathitiaus  ;  for  I  am  siu-e  her  jjop- 
ulation  is  well  trained,  at  all  events,  in  the 
two  sciences  of  mult ipU<^at ion  and  diciaion. 
Before  I  adventure,  however,  upon  the  narra- 
tion, I  must  wax  pathetic  a  little,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  main  body  of  the  story. 

"  Poor  Rose  O'Hallaghan  ! — or,  as  she  was 
designated — Rose  Galh,  or  Fair  liose,  and 
sometimes  simply.  Rose  Hallaghau,  because 
the  detention  of  the  big  O  often  produces  au 
afflatus  in  the  jjronunciation,  that  is  some- 
times mighty  inconvenient  to  such  as  do  not 
understand  oratory — besides,  that  the  Irish 
are  rather  fond  of  sending  the  liquids  in  a 
gutthural  direction — Poor  Rose  !  that  faction 
fight  was  a  black  day  to  her,  the  sweet  inno- 
cent— when  it  was  well  known  that  there 
wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  on  either  side 
that  wouldn't  lay  their  hands  under  her  feet. 
However,  in  order  to  inse))i<e  the  reader  bet- 
ter into  her  character,  I  will  commence 
a  small  sub-narration,  which  .will  after- 
wards emerge  into  the  parent  stream  of  the 
stoiy. 

"  The  chapel  of  Knockimdowny  is  a  slated 
house,  without  any  ornament,  except  a  set 
of  wooden  cuts,  painted  red  and  blue,  that 
are  placed  seriatum  aroimd  the  square  of  the 


building  in  the  internal  side.  Fourteen  *  o* 
these  suspind  at  equal  distances  on  the  walls 
each  set  in  a  jJaLnted  fi-ame  ;  these  constitute, 
a  certain  Sf)ecies  of  country  devotion.  It  is 
usual,  on  Sundays,  for  such  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  are  most  inclined  to  piety,  to  genu- 
flect at  the  fii'st  of  these  jjictures,  and  com- 
mence a  certain  number  of  jjrayers  to  it ; 
after  the  repetition  of  which,  they  travel  on 
then-  knees  along  the  bare  e:u-th  to  the  sec- 
ond, where  they  ref)ate  another  prayer  pecu- 
liar- to  tlLat,  and  so  on,  till  they  finish  the 
gi'and  toiver  of  the  interior.  Svich,  however, 
as  are  not  e.specially  addictated  to  this  kind 
of  locomotive  prayer,  collect  together  in  vari- 
ous knots  through  the  chapel,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  auditing  or  narrating,  anec- 
dotes, discussing  policy,  or  detraction ;  and 
in  case  it  be  summer,  and  the  day  of  a  fine 
textui'e,  they  scatter  themselves  into  little 
crowds  on  the  chapel-green,  or  lie  at  their 
length  upon  the  grass  in  hstless  groups,  giv- 
ing way  to  chat  and  laughter. 

"  In  tliis  mode,  laired  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  ditches  and  hedges,  or  collected  in 
rings  round  that  respectable  character,  the 
Academician  of  the  village,  or  some  other 
well-known  Senachie,  or  story-teller,  they 
amuse  themselves  till  the  jariest's  ai-rivaL 
PerhajJS,  too,  some  walking  geograjsher  of  a 
jsilgrim  may  happen  'to  be  present ;  and  if 
there  be,  he  is  sure  to  draw  a  crowd  about 
him,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  le:u-ned 
Academician  to  the  contrary.  It  is  no  unus- 
ual thing  to  see  such  a  vagrant,  in  aU  the 
vanity  of  conscious  sanctimony,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  attentive  peasants,  Uke  the 
nave  and  felloes  of  a  cart-wheel — if  I  may  be 
permitted  the  loan  of  an  apt  similitude — re- 
peating some  j)iece  of  unfathomable  and  lab- 
yrinthine devotion,  or  perhaps  warbUng,  fi-om 
Stentorian  lungs,  some  mdodia  sacra,  iu  an 
untranslatable  tongue  ;  or,  it  may  be,  ex- 
hibiting the  mysterious  power  of  an  amber 
bade  fastened  as  a  Decade  to  his  paiidarcen.%f 
lifting  a  chaff'  or  hght  bit  of  straw  bj-  the 
force  of  its  attraction.  This  is  an  exploit 
which  causes  many  an  eye  to  turn  from  the 
bades  to  his  own  betu'ded  face,  with  a  hope, 
as  it  were,  of  being  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  lurking  sanctimony  by  which  the 
knave  hoaxes  them  in  the  miraculous. 

"  The  amusements  of  the  females  are  also 
nearly  such  as  I  have  drafted  out.  Nosegays 
of  the  darlings  might  be  seen  saiod  on  rjrt^en 
banks,  or  sauntering  about  witli  a  sly  iut-u- 
tioii  of  coming  in  compact  with  'Ik  ir  s\\  vet- 
hearts,  or,  like  bachelors'  buttons  iu  smiling 


*  These  are  called  the  "  Fourteen  Stations  of 
the  Cross." 

f  Pilgrims  and  other  impostors  pass  these  things 
upon  the  people  as  miracles  upon  a  small  scale. 
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rows,  criticising;  the  young  men  as  they  pass. 
Ovhers  of  them  might  be  seen  screened  be- 
hind a  hedge,  with  their  backs  to  the  spec- 
tators, taking  the  j)apers  oft'  their  curls  before 
ft  -small  bit  of  looking-glass  placed  against 
the  ditch  ;  or  perhaps  jJutting  on  their  shoes 
and  Mockiiigs — which  phrase  can  be  used 
only  by  the  authority  of  the  figure  heustefon 
proteron — inasmuch  as  if  they  put  on  the 
shoes  first,  you  persave,  it  would  be  a  scien- 
tific job  to  get  on  the  stockings  after ;  but 
it's  an  idiomatical  exi^ression,  and  therefore 
justifiable.  However,  it's  a  general  custom 
in  the  country,  which  I  dare  to  say  has  not 
j-et  spread  into  large  cities,  for  the  young 
women  to  walk  bare-footed  to  the  chapel,  or 
within  a  short  distance  of  it,  that  they  may 
exhibit  their  lileached  thread  stockings  and 
well-greased  slippers  to  the  best  advantage, 
not  jjretermitting  a  weU-turned  ankle  and 
neat  leg,  which,  I  may  fearlessly  assert,  my 
fair  country-women  can  show  against  any 
other  nation,  living  or  dead. 

"One  sunny  Sabbath,  the  congregation 
of  Enockimdowny  were  thus  assimilated, 
amusing  themselves  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  outlined  ;  a  series  of  country  girls  sat  on 
a  little  green  mount,  called  the  Kabbit  Bank, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  for- 
merly an  open  burrow,  though  of  late  years 
it  has  been  closed.  It  was  near  twelve 
o'clock,  tiie  hour  at  which  Father  Luke 
O'Shaughrau  was  generally  seen  topping  the 
rise  of  the  liiU  at  Larry  Mulligan  s  public- 
house,  jogging  on  his  bay  hack  at  something 
between  a  walk  and  a  trot — that  is  to  say,  his 
horse  moved  his  fore  and  hind  legs  on  the 
oft"  side  at  one  motion,  and  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  the  near  side  in  another,  going  at  a 
kind  of  dog's  trot,  Hke  the  pace  of  an  idiot 
with  Kore  feet  in  a  shower — a  pace,  indeed, 
to  which  the  animal  had  been  set  for  the  last 
sixteen  years,  but  beyond  which,  no  force, 
or  entreaty,  or  science,  or  power,  either  di- 
vine or  human,  of  his  Eevei  ence  could  drive 
him.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  become 
ap2).arent ;  and  the  girls  already  mentioned 
were  discussing  the  pretenijions  which  seve- 
ral of  their  acquaintances  had  to  dress  or 
beauty. 

"  'Fegg;^-,'  said  Katy  Carroll  to  her  com- 
panion, Peggy  Donohue,  '  were  you  out  *  last 
Sunday  ? ' 

"  '  No,  in  troth,  Kattj',  I  was  disappointed 
ia  getting  my  shoes  from  Paddy  MeUon,"j- 


*  Out. — This  expression  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  is  understood  to  mean  being  at  mass. 

f  Paddy  Mellon — a  short,  thick  set  man,  with 
gray  hair,  which  he  always  kept  cropped  close — 
was  the  most  famous  shoemaker  in  the  parish  :  iu 
fact,  the  Druramond  of  a  lari^e  district.  No  shoes 
•vere  c;;nsidered  worth  wearing  if  he  did  not  make 


though  I  left  him  the  measure  for  my  foot 
three  weeks  agone,  and  gave  him  a  thousand 
warnings  to  make  them  di(ct-iu'bs  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  that,'  said  she,  holding  out  a  very 
purty  foot,  '  he  has  made  them  as  sharp  in 
the  toe  as  a  pick-axe,  and  a  fuU  mile  too 
short  for  me.  But  why  do  ye  ax  was  I  out, 
Katty  •? ' 

"  '  Oh,  nothing,'  responded  Katty,  '  only 
that  you  missed  a  sight,  anyway.' 

'"What  was  it  Kitty,  ahagur?'  asked 
her  companion  with  mighty  great  cui-ios- 
ity. 

"  '  Why,  nothing  less,  indeed,  nor  Eose 
Ciillenan  decked  out  in  a  white  muslin  gown, 
and  a  black  sprush  bonnet,  tied  under  her 
chin  wid  a  silk  ribbon,  no  less  ;  but  what 
killed  us  out  and  out  was — you  wouldn't 
guess?' 

"'AiTah,  how  could  I  guess,  woman 
alive  ?  A  silk  haudkerchy,  maybe ;  for  I 
wouldn't  doubt  the  same  Eose  but  she  would 
be  setting  herself  uj)  for  the  likes  of  such  a 
thing.' 

"  'It's  herself  that  had,  as  red  as  scarlet, 
about  her  neck  ;  but  that's  not  it.' 

"  '  Arrah,  Katty,  tell  it  to  us  at  wanst ;  out 
with  it,  ahagui- ;  sure  there's  no  treason  in 
it,  anyhow.' 

"  '  Why,  thin,  nothing  less  nor  a  crass-bar 
red-and-white  pocket-hantlkerchy,  to  wipe 
her  purty  complexion  wid  ! ' 

"  To  tills  Peggy  rephed  by  a  loud  laugh, 
in  which  it  was  difiicult  to  say  whether 
there  was  more  of  sathir  than  astonish- 
ment. 

"  '  A  i^ocket-handkerchy ! '  she  exclaimed  ; 
'  musha,  are  we  alive  afther  that,  at  all  at  all ! 
Why,  that  bates  Molly  M'Cullagh  and  her 
red  mantle  entirely.  I'm  sure,  but  it's  well 
come  up  for  the  hkes  of  her,  a  poor,  imper- 
int  crathur,  that  sprung  from  nothing,  to 
give  herself  such  airs.' 

"  '  MoUy  M'Cullagh,  indeed,'  said  Katty, 
'  why,  they  oughtn't  to  be  mintioned  in  the 
one  daj',  woman.  MoUy's  come  of  a  dacent 
ould  stock,  and  kind  mother  for  her  to  keep 
herself  iu  genteel  ordher  at  aU  times ;  she 


them.  But,  having  admitted  this,  I  am  bound  in 
common  justice  and  honesty  to  say  that  so  big  a 
liar  never  put  an  awl  into  leather.  No  language 
could  describe  his  iniquity  in  this  respect.  1  my- 
self am  a  living  witness  of  this.  Many  a  trudge 
has  the  villain  taken  out  of  me  in  my  boyhood  •  and 
as  sure  as  I  went  on  the  appointed  day — which  was 
always  Saturday— so  surely  did  he  swear  that  they 
would  be  ready  for  me  on  that  diy  week.  He  was, 
ai  a  tradesman,  the  most  multifarious  and  barefaced 
liar  I  ever  met ;  and  what  was  the  most  rascally 
trait  about  him,  was  the  faonltv  he  possessed  of 
making  you  believe  the  lie  as  readily  after  the  fif- 
teenth repetition  of  it,  as  when  it  was  uttered  fresh 
from  his  lips. 
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sees  notliiDg  else,  and  can  afford  it,  not  all  as 
one  as  the  otlier  //t/^e,*  that  would  go  to  the 
world's  end  for  a  bit  of  dress.' 

" '  Sure  she  thinks  she's  a  beauty,  too,  if 
you  plase,'  said  Peggy,  tossing  her  head  with 
an  air  of  disdain  ;  '  but  tell  us,  Kattj',  how 
did  thfe  mushn  sit  upon  her  at  all,  the  upset- 
ting orathur  ? ' 

"  '  \Vliy,  for  all  the  world  like  a  shift  on  a 
]\Ia3i:)owl,  or  a  stocking  on  a  body's  nose  : 
only  notiiiug  killed  us  outright  but  the  pock- 
et-handkerchy ! ' 

"'Hut!'  said  the  other,  'what  could  we 
expect  from  a  proud  piece  like  her,  that 
brings  a  ManwiUf  to  mass  every  Sunday, 
pui-tending  she  can  read  in  it,  and  Jem  Fin- 
igan  saw  the  wrong  side  of  the  book  toarda 
her,  the  Sunday  of  the  Furcfinsion  !  '  J 

"At  this  hit  they  both  formed  another 
risible  junction,  quite  as  sarcastic  as  the  for- 
mer— in  the  midst  of  which  the  innocent  ob- 
ject of  their  censure,  dressed  in  all  her  ob- 
noxious finery,  came  up  and  joined  them. 
She  was  scarcely  sated — I  blush  to  the  very 
point  of  my  pen  during  the  manuscription — 
when  the  confabulation  assumed  a  character 
directly  antipodial  to  that  which  marked  the 
l^recedent  dialogue. 

" '  My  gracious,  Kose,  but  that's  a  purty 
tiling  you  have  got  in  your  gown  ! — where 
did  you  buy  it '? ' 

"  'Oeh,  thin,  not  a  one  of  myself  likes  it 
over  much.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  buy  a  ging- 
ham :  I  could  have  got  a  beautiful  patthern, 
aU  out,  for  two  shillings  less  ;  but  they  don't 
wash  so  well  as  this.  I  bought  it  in  Paddy 
McGartland's,  Peggj'.' 

"'Troth,  it's  nothing  else  but  a  great 
beauty ;  I  didn't  see  anything  on  you  this 
long  time  that  becomes  you  so  well,  and  I've 
remarked  that  you  always  look  best  in 
white.' 

"  'Who  made  it.  Rose?'  inquired  Katty  ; 
'  for  it  sits  illegant.' 

"  'Lideed,'  replied  Rose,  'for  the  differ  of 
the  price,  I  thought  it  better  to  bring  it  to 
Peggy  Boyle,  and  be  sartin  of  not  having  it 
spoiled.  Nelly  Keenan  made  the  last ;  and 
although  there  was  a  full  breadth  more  in  it 
nor  this,  bad  cess  to  the  one  of  her  but 
spoiled  it  on  me  ;  it  was  ever  so  much  too 

*  Flipe — One  who  is  "  flippant  "—of  which  word 
it  is  the  substantive,  and  a  good  one  too. 

I  Manuel — a  Catholic  Prayer-book. 

i  The  priest  described  in  •'  Ned  M'Keown"  hav- 
ing been  educated  on  the  Continent,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  the  Procession  of  the  Ho.ft  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  Con'secrated  Host,  si:  rined  ! 
in  a  silver  vessel  formed  like  a  chalice,  was  borne  ' 
by  a  priest  under  a  silken  canopy  ;  and  to  this  the  [ 
other  clergymen  present  offered  up  incense  from  a  | 
censer,  whilst  they  circumambulated  the  chapel  in-  I 
Side  and  out,  if  the  day  was  fine.  I 


short  in  the  body,  and  too  tight  in  tin 
sleeves,  and  then  I  had  no  step  at  all  a'; 
aU.' 

"  '  The  sin-ush  bonnet  is  exactly  the  fit  for 
the  gown,'  obsei-ved  Katty  ;  '  the  black  and 
the  white's  jist  the  cut — how  many  yai-ds  had 
you,  Rose?' 

"  '  Jist  ten  and  a  half  ;  but  the  half-yard  wus? 
for  the  tucks.' 

"  '  Ay,  fais  !  and  brave  full  tucks  she  left 
in  it ;  ten  would  do  me,  Rose  ? ' 

"  '  Ten  ! — no,  nor  ten  and  a  half  ;  you're  a 
size  bigger  nor  me  at  the  laste,  Peggy  ;  but 
you'd  be  asy  fitted,  you're  so  la'll  made.' 

'"Rose,  darling,'  said  Peggy,  'that's  a 
great  beauty,  and  shows  off  your  complexion 
all  to  pieces  ;  you  have  no  notion  how  well 
you  look  in  it  and  the  sprush.' 

"  In  a  few  minutes  after  this  her  names  ike. 
Rose  Galli  O'HaUaghan,  came  towards  the 
chapel,  in  society  with  her  father,  mother, 
and  her  two  sisters.  The  eldest,  Mary,  was 
about  twenty-one  ;  Rose,  who  was  the  sec- 
ond, about  nineteen,  or  scarcely  that ;  and 
Nancy,  the  junior  of  the  three,  about  twice 
seven. 

"  '  There's  the  O'Hallaghans,'  says  Rose. 

"'Ay,'  rephed  Katty;  'you  may  talk  of 
beauty,  now  ;  did  you  ever  lay  your  two  eyes 
on  the  Ukes  of  Rose  for  do^\Tiright — musha, 
if  myself  knows  what  to  call  it — but,  anyhow, 
she's  the  lovely  crathur  to  look  at.' 

"Kind  reader,  without  a  single  disrespect- 
ful insinuation  against  any  portion  of  the 
fair  sex,  you  may  judge  what  Rose  O'HaUa- 
ghan must  have  been,  when  even  these  three 
were  necessitated  to  praise  her  in  her  ab- 
sence. ! 

"  '  I'll  warrant,'  obsei-^'ed  Katty,  '  we'll  soon 
be  after  seeing  John  O'CiiUaghan' — (he  was 
my  own  cousin) — '  sthroUing  afther  them,  at 
his  ase.' 

"  '  Why,'  asked  Rose,  '  what  makes  you  say 
that?' 

"  '  Bekase,'  replied  the  other,  '  I've  a  rason 
for  it.' 

" '  Sm-e  John  O'CaUaghan  wouldn't  be 
thinking  of  her,'  observed  Rose,  '  and  their 
families  would  ^ee  other  shot:  then-  fac- 
tions would  never  have  a  crass  marriage, 
anyhow.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Peggy,  '  it's  the  thousand 
pities  that  the  same  two  couldn't  go  togeth- 
er ;  for  fair  and  handsome  as  Rose  is,  you'll 
not  deny  but  John  coims  up  to  her;  bt(< 
faix  !  sure  enough  it's  IIkv  lliat's  the  proud' 
people  on  both  sidrs,  uml  (laii'_;frous  to  make 
or  meddle  with,  not  sayiug  that  ever  there 
was  the  likes  of  the  same  two  for  dacency 
and  peaceableuess  among  either  of  the  fac- 
tions.' 

"  '  Didn't  I  tell  yez  ?  '  cried  Katty  ;  '  looV 
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at  him  uow  staling  aftlier  her  ;  and  it'll  be 
the  same  thing  going  home  again  ;  and,  if 
Rose  is  not  much  belied,  it's  not  a  bit  dis- 
plasing  to  her.' 

"  '  Between  ourselves,'  observed  Peggj-,  '  it 
would  be  no  wondlier  the  daiding  young 
crathur  would  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  for  you 
might  tlu-avel  the  coimtry  afore  you'd  meet 
with  his  fellow  for  face  and  figui'e.' 

"  '  There's  Father  Ned,'  remarked  Katty  ; 
"  we  had  betther  get  into  the  chapel  before 
the  scroodgiii  comes  an,  or  your  bonnet  and 
gown,  Rose,  won't  be  the  betther  for  it.' 

"  They  now  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  and 
those  who  had  been  amusing  themselves  after 
the  same  mode,  followed  their  exemplar. 
Li  a  short  time  the  hedges  and  ditches  ad- 
joining the  chajjel  were  quite  in  solitude, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  from  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  parish,  who  might  be  seen 
limning  with  aU  jjossible  velocity  '  to  overtake 
mass,'  as  the  phrase  on  that  point  expresses 
itself. 

"  The  chapel  of  Knockimdowny  was  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains ;  a  by-road  went  past  the  very  door, 
which  had  under  subjection  a  beautiful  ex- 
tent of  cultivated  country,  diversificated  bj' 
hiU  and  dale,  or  rather  by  hill  and  hollow  ; 
for,  as  far  as  my  own  geographical  knowledge 
goes,  I  have  uniformly  found  them  insepa- 
rable. It  v/as  also  ornamented  with  the 
waving  verdure  of  rich  corn-fields  and  mead- 
ows, not  pretermitting  jihatie-fields  in  fuU 
blossom — a  part  of  rui'al  landscape  which,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  has  escaj)ed  the  pen 
of  poet,  and  the  brush  of  painter  ;  although  I 
wiU  risk  my  rejjutation  as  a  man  of  pure  and 
categorical  taste,  if  a  finer  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  landscape  could  be  found 
than  a  field  of  Cork-red  phaties  or  Moroky 
blacks  in  fuU  bloom,  allowing  a  man  to  judge 
by  the  pleasure  they  confer  upon  the  eye,  and 
therefore-  to  the  heart.  About  a  mile  up 
from  the  chajjel",  towards  the  south,  a  moun- 
tain-stream, not  the  one  already  intimated — 
over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  crossed  the 
road.  But  in  lieu  of  a  bridge,  there  was  a 
long  double  plank  laitl  over  it,  from  bank  to 
bank  ;  and  as  the  river  was  broad,  and  not 
sufficiently  incarcerated  within  its  channel, 
the  neighbors  were  necessitated  to  throw 
these  planks  across  the  narrowest  part  they 
could  find  in  the  contiguity  of  the  road.  This 
part  was  consequently  the  deejiest,  and,  in 
fioods,  the  most  dangerous ;  for  the  banks 
were  elevated  as  far  as  they  went,  and  quite 
tortuositous. 

"  Shortly  after  the  priest  had  entered  the 
chapel,  it  was  observed  that  the  hemisphere 
became,  of  a  sudden,  unusually  obscure, 
^ough  the  preceding  part  oi  the  day  had 


not  only  been  uncloudously  bright,  but  hot 
in  a  most  especial  manner.  The  obscuritj', 
however,  increased  rapidly,  accompanied  by 
that  gloomy  stillness  which  always  takes 
precedence  of  a  storm,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  vague  and  interminable  terror.  But  this 
ominous  silence  was  not  long  uufractiu'ed  ; 
for  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
gloom,  a  flash  of  lightning  quivered  through 
the  chapel,  followed  by  an  extragavantly  loud 
chqi  of  thunder,  which  shook  the  very  glass 
in  the  windows,  and  filled  the  congi-egation 
to  the  brim  with  teiTor.  Their  dismay, 
however,  would  have  been  infiuitelj'  greater, 
only  for  the  presence  of  his  Reverence,  and 
the  confidence  which  might  be  traced  to  the 
solemn  occasion  on  which  they  were  as- 
similated. 

"From  this  moment  the  storm  became 
progi-essive  in  dreadful  magTiitude,  and  the 
thunder,  in  concomitance  with  the  most 
vi^id  flashes  of  lightning,  pealed  through  the 
sky,  with  an  awful  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  were  exalted  and  even  rendered 
more  sublime  by  the  stiU  solemnity  of  re- 
ligious worship.  Every  heai't  now  pi-ayed 
fervently — every  spirit  shrunk  into  a  deep 
sense  of  its  own  guilt  and  helplessness — and 
every  conscience  was  teiTor-stricken,  as  the 
voice  of  an  angi-y  God  thundered  out  of  his 
temple  of  storms  though  the  heavens ;  for 
truly,  as  the  Authorized  Version  has  it,  '  dark- 
ness was  under  his  feet,  and  his  pavilion 
round  about  was  dark  waters,  and  thick 
clouds  of  the  skies,  because  he  was  WToth.' 

"  The  rain  now  condescended  in  even-down 
torrents,  and  thunder  succeeded  thunder  in 
deep  and  terrific  jieals,  whilst  the  roar  of  the 
gigantic  echoes  that  deepened  and  rever- 
berated among  the  glens  and  hollows,  '  laugh- 
ing in  their  mountain  mu-th,' — hard  foriune 
to  me,  but  they  made  the  flesh  creep  on  my 
bones ! 

"  This  lasted  for  an  hour,  when  the  thun- 
der slackened  :  but  the  rain  still  continued. 
As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  and  the  stonn 
had  elapsed,  except  an  odd  peal  which  might 
be  heard  rollmg  at  a  distance  behind  the 
hills,  the  people  began  gradually  to  recover 
their  spirits,  and  enter  into  confabulation  ; 
but  to  venture  out  was  stiU  imjiractieable. 
For  about  another  hour-  it  rained  incessantly, 
after  which  it  ceased ;  the  hemisphere  be- 
came lighter — and  the  sun  shone  out  once 
more  upon  the  coimtenance  of  natiu'e  with 
its  foi-mer  brightness.  The  congi-egation 
then  decanted  iteelf  out  of  the  chapel — the 
sj)irits  of  the  people  dancing  with  that  remark- 
able buoyancy  or  juvenility  which  is  felt  after 
a  thunderstorm,  when  the  air  is  calm,  sooj)le, 
and  balmy — and  aU  nature  garmented  with 
guttering  verdure  and  light.    The  crowd  next 
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began  to  commingle  on  their  way  home,  and 
to  make  the  usual  observations  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary storm  which  had  just  i:)assed, 
and  the  probable  effect  it  would  produce  on 
the  fruit  and  agriculture  of  the  neighborhood. 

"When  the  three  young  women,  whom  we 
have  alre:idy  introduced  to  our  respectable 
readers',  had  evacuated  the  chapel,  they  de- 
termined to  substantiate  a  certitude,  as  far 
as  their  observation  could  reach,  as  to  the 
tnitli  of  what  Kitty  Carroll  had  hinted  at, 
in  reference  to  John  O'Callaghan's  attach- 
ment to  Eose  Galh  O'Hallaghan,  and  her 
taciturn  ajjproval  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
they  kept  their  eye  iijjon  John,  who  certain- 
ly seemed  in  no  esjaecial  huri-y  home,  but 
lingered  upon  the  chapel  green  in  a  very 
careless  method.  Eose  Galh,  however,  soon 
made  her  aj)peai-ance,  and,  after  going  up  the 
chapel-road  a  short  space,  John  slyly  walked 
at  some  distance  behind,  without  seeming 
to  pay  her  any  particular  notice,  whilst  a 
person  up  to  the  secret  might  observe 
Eose's  bright  eye  sometimes  peeping  back  to 
see  if  he  was  after  her.  In  this  manner  they 
proceeded  until  they  came  to  the  river,  which, 
to  their  great  alarm,  was  almost  fluctuating 
over  its  highest  banks. 

"A  crowd  was  now  assembled,  consulting 
as  to  the  safest  method  of  crossing  the 
Ijlauks,  under  which  the  red  boiling  current 
ran,  with  less  violence,  it  is  true,  but  mucli 
deeiser  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  stream. 
The  tinal  decision  was,  that  the  very  young 
and  the  old,  and  such  as  were  feeble,  should 
proceed  by  a  circuit  of  some  miles  to  a  bridge 
that  crossed  it,  and  that  the  young  men 
should  place  themselves  on  their  knees 
along  the  planks,  their  hands  locked  in  each 
other,  thus  forming  a  support  on  one  side, 
upoh  which  such  as  had  courage  to  venture 
across  might  lean,  in  case  of  accident  or  me- 
grim. Indeed,  anybody  that  had  able  nerves 
might  have  crossed  the  planks  without  this 
precaution,  had  they  been  diy  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rain,  and  the  frequent  attri- 
tion of  feet,  they  were  quite  sliiaijery  ;  and, 
besides,  the  flood  rolled  terrifically  two  or 
three  yards  below  them,  which  might  be  apt 
to  beget  a  megrim  that  would  not  be  felt  if 
there  was  no  flood. 

"  When  this  expedient  had  been  hit  upon, 
sevei-al  young  men  volunteered  themselves  to 
IDut  it  in  practice  ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  con- 
siderable number  of  both  sexuals  crossed 
over,  without  the  oecun-ence  of  any  unpleas- 
ant accident.  Paddy  O'Hallaghan  and  his 
family  had  been  stationed  for  some  time  on 
the  bank,  watching  the  success  of  the  plan  ; 
and  as  it  appeared  not  to  be  attended  mth 
any  particular  danger,  they  also  determined 
to  make  the  attempt.     About  a  perch  below 


the  planks  stood  John  O'Callaghan,  watching 
the  progress  of  those  who  were  crossing 
them,  but  taking  no  jDart  m  what  was  going 
forwai-d.  The  river,  under  the  jjlanks,  and 
for  some  perches  above  and  below  them, 
might  be  about  ten  feet  deep  ;  but  to  those 
who  could  swim,  it  was  less  iJerilous,  should 
any  accident  bef<iU  them,  than  those  jDarts 
where  the  current  was  more  rajjid,  but  shal- 
lower. The  water  here  boiled,  and  bubbled, 
and  whirled  about ;  but  it  was  slow,  and  its 
yellow  surface  unbroken  by  rocks  or  fords. 

"  The  first  of  the  O'Hallaghans  that  ven- 
tured over  it  was  the  youngest,  who,  being 
capitured  by  the  hand,  was  encouraged  by 
many  cheerful  expressions  from  the  young 
men  who  were  clinging  to  the  planks.  She 
got  safe  over,  however  ;  and  when  she  came 
to  the  end,  one  who  was  stationed  on  the 
bank  gave  her  a  joyous  i)uU,  that  translated 
her  several  yards  upon  terra  fuma. 

"  '  Well,  Nancy,'  he  observed,  '  you're  safe, 
anyhow  ;  and  if  I  don't  dance  at  your  wedding 
for  this,  I'll  never  say  you're  dacent.' 

"To  this  Nancy  gave  a  jocular  promise, 
and  he  resumed  his  station,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  render  similar  assistance  to  her 
next  sister.  Eose  Galh  then  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  plank  several  times,  but  her  cour- 
age as  often  refused  to  be  forthcoming.  Dur- 
ing her  hesitation,  John  O'Callaghan  stooped 
down,  and  privately  untied  his  shoes,  then 
unbuttoned  his  wairjtcoat,  and  veiy  gently, 
being  uuwiUiug  to  excite  notice,  slipped 
the  knot  of  his  cravat.  At  long  last,  by  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  were  on  the 
plank,  Eose  attempted  the  passage,  and  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  it,  when  a  fit 
of  dizziness  and  alarm  seized  her  with  such 
violence,  that  she  lost  all  consciousness— a 
circumstance  of  which  those  who  handed  her 
along  were  ignorant.  The  consequence,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  dreadful :  for  as  one 
of  the  young  men  was  receiving  her  hand, 
that  he  might  pass  her  to  the  nest,  she  lost 
her  momentum,  and  was  instantaneously 
precipitated  into  the  boding  current. 

"  The  wdd  and  fearful  cry  of  horror  that 
succeeded  this  cannot  be  laid  on  paper.  The 
eldest  sister  fell  into  strong  convulsions,  and 
several  of  the  other  females  fainted  on  the 
spot.  The  mother  did  not  faint ;  but,  like 
Lot's  wife,  she  seemed  to  be  translated  into 
stone  :  her  hands  became  clenched  convul- 
sively, her  teeth  locked,  her  nostrils  dilated, 
and  her  eyes  shot  half  way  out  of  her  head. 
There  she  stood,  looking  ujjon  her  daughter 
strugghng  in  the  flood,  with  a  fixed  gaze  ct" 
wild  and  impotent  fi-enzy,  that,  for  fearful 
ness,  beat  the  thunder-storm  all  to  nothing. 
The  father  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
oblivious  of  his  incapability  to  swim,  deter 
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miued  to  save  her  or  lose  his  o-wn  life,  which 
latter  would  have  been  a  dead  certainty,  had 
he  ventm-ed  ;  but  he  was  prevented  hj  the 
crowd,  who  i^oiuted  out  to  him  the  madness 
of  such  a  2)roject. 

"  '  For  God's  sake,  Paddy,  don't  attimpt  it,' 
they  exclaimed,  '  except  you  wish  to  lose 
your  own  Hfe,  without  being  able  to  save 
hers  :  no  man  could  swim  in  that  flood,  and 
it  upwju'ds  of  ten  feet  deep.' 

"  Tlieir  arguments,  however,  were  lost  up- 
on him  ;  for,  in  fact,  he  was  insensible  to 
everything  but  his  child's  j)reservation.  He, 
therefore,  only  answered  their  remonstrances 
by  attempting  to  make  another  plunge  into 
the  river. 

"  '  Let  me  alone,  will  yez,'  said  he — '  let 
me  alone  !  I'U  either  save  my  child,  Eose,  or 
die  along  ^ith  her !  How  could  I  hve  after 
her  ?  ilerciful  God,  any  of  them  but  her  ! 
Oh  I  Eose,  darling,'  he  exclaimed,  '  the  favor- 
ite of  my  heart — wiU  no  one  save  you  ? '  All 
this  piissed  in  less  than  a  minute. 

"Just  as  these  words  were  uttered,  a 
plunge  was  heard  a  few  yards  below  the 
bridge,  and  a  man  appeared  in  the  flood, 
making  his  way  with  rajjid  strokes  to  the 
drow-iiing  girl.  Another  cry  now  arose  fi'om 
the  spectators  :  '  It's  John  0'C;iUaghau,'  they 
shouted — '  it's  John  O'CaUaghan,  and  they'U 
both  be  lost.'  '  No,'  exclaimed  others  ; '  if  it's 
in  the  power  of  man  to  save  her,  he  will !  ' 
'  O,  blessed  father,  she's  lost ! '  now  burst 
fi'om  all  present  ;  for,  after  having  stiiiggled 
and  been  kept  floating  for  some  time  by  her 
garments,  she  at  length  sunk,  apparently  ex- 
hausted and  senseless,  and  the  thief  of  a  flood 
flowed  over  her,  as  if  she  had  not  been  under 
it's  surface. 

'■  ^Mien  O'Callaghan  saw  that  she  went 
down,  he  raised  himseK  up  In  the  water,  and 
cast  his  eye  towards  that  pai't  of  the  bank 
ojiposite  which  she  disaj^peared,  evidently, 
as  it  proved,  that  he  might  have  a  mai'k  to 
guide  him  in  fixing  on  the  proper  spot  where 
to  plunge  after  her.  "When  he  came  to  the 
place,  he  raised  himself  again  in  the  stream, 
and,  calculating  that  she  must  by  this  time 
have  been  borne  some  distance  fi-om  the  spot 
where  she  sank,  he  gave  a  stroke  or  two  dowTi 
the  river,  and  disapi^eiu-ed  after  her.  This 
was  followed  by  another  Cxj  of  hoiTor  and 
despaii-,  for,  somehow,  the  idea  of  desolation 
which  marks,  at  aU  times,  a  deej),  over- 
swollen  torrent,  heightened  by  the  bleak 
mountain  scenery  around  them,  and  the 
dai'k,  angiy  voracity  of  the  river  where  they 
had  sunk,  might  have  impressed  the  sjDecta- 
tors  with  utter  hojielessness  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  now  engulfed  in  its  vortex.  This, 
however,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  deeper 
read  in  philosophy  than  I  am. 


"  An  awful  silence  succeeded  the  last  sliriU 
exclamation,  broken  only  by  the  hoarse  rush- 
ing of  the  waters,  whose  wild,  continuous 
roar,  booming  hoUowly  and  dismally  in  the 
ear,  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  over 
all  the  country.  But  a  new  sensation  soon 
invaded  the  multitude  ;  for  after  the  lapse  of 
about  half  a  minute,  John  O'Callaghan  em- 
erged fi-om  the  flood,  bearing  in  his  sinister 
hand  the  body  of  liis  own  Kose  Galh — for  it's 
he  that  loved  her  tenderly.  A  peal  of  joy  con- 
gratulated them  from  the  assembled  crowd  ; 
hundreds  of  directions  were  given  to  him  how 
to  act  to  the  best  advantage.  Two  young  men 
in  especial,  who  were  both  dj-ing  about  the 
lovely  creature  that  he  held,  were  quite  anx- 
ious to  give  advice. 

"  '  Bring  her  to  the  other  side,  John,  ma 
bouchal ;  it's  the  safest,'  said  Lari-y  Carty. 

"' WiU  you  let  him  alone,  Carty?'  said 
Simon  Tracy,  who  was  the  other,  '  you'U  only 
pixt  him  in  a  peiiilexity.' 

"But  Carty  should  order  in  spite  of  every 
thing.  He  kept  bawUng  out,  however,  so  loud, 
that  John  raised  his  eye  to  see  what  he 
meant,  and  was  near  losing  hold  of  Kose. 
This  was  too  much  for  Tracy,  who  ups  with 
his  fist,  and  downs  him— so  they  both  at  it ; 
for  no  one  there  could  take  themselves  off 
those  that  were  in  danger,  to  interfere  be- 
tween them.  But  at  all  events,  no  earthly 
thing  can  happen  among  Irishmen  without 
a  fight. 

"  The  father,  dm'ing  this,  stood  breathless, 
his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  turned  to 
heaven,  praying  in  anguish  for  the  dehvei-y 
of  his  dai-ling.  The  mother's  look  was  still 
wild  and  fixed,  her  eyes  glazed,  and  her 
muscles  hard  and  stiff ;  evidently  she  was 
msensible  to  all  that  was  going  forward  ;  while 
hu-ge  di-ojjs  of  paralytic  agony  hung  upon  her 
cold  brow.  Neither  of  the  sisters  had  yet  re- 
covered, nor  could  those  who  supported  them 
turn  theu'  eyes  fi-om  the  more  imminent  dan- 
ger, to  pay  them  any  pai-ticular  attention. 
Many,  also,  of  the  other  females,  whose  feel- 
ings were  too  much  wound  up  when  the 
accident  occui-red,  now  fainted,  when  they 
saw  she  was  hkely  to  be  rescued  ;  but  most 
of  them  were  weejping  with  deUght  and 
gi-atitude. 

"  When  John  brought  her  to  the  surface, 
he  j)aused  for  a  moment  to  recover  breath 
and  coUectedness  ;  he  then  caught  her  by  the 
left  arm,  near  the  shoulder,  and  cut,  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  do^\•n  the  stream,  to  a  watering 
place,  where  a  slope  had  been  formed  in  the 
bank.  But  he  was  ah'eady  too  far  dovra  to 
be  able  to  work  across  the  stream  to  this 
point ;  for  it  was  here  much  stronger  and 
more  rapid  than  under  the  planks.  Instead, 
therefore,   of  reaching  the   slope,  he  formd 
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liimsolf  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contnuT, 
about  a  j^ercli  below  it ;  and,  except  be  could 
gain  this  point,  against  the  strong  rush  of  the 
flood,  there  was  rery  little  hop  3  of  being  able 
to  save  either  her  or  himself — for  he  was  now 
much  exhausted. 

"  Hitherto,  therefore,  ax^was  still  doubtful, 
whilst  strength  v,as  fast  failing  him.  In  this 
trying  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  with  an 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  he  adopted  the 
only  expedient  which  could  possibly  enable 
him  to  reach  the  bank.  On  finding  himself  re- 
ceding down,  instead  of  advancing  up  the  cur- 
rent, he  approached  the  bank,  which  was  here 
very  deep  and  perpendicular ;  he  then  sank  his 
fingers  into  and  pressed  his  right  foot  against 
the  firm  blue  clay  with  which  it  was  stratified, 
and  by  this  means  advanced,  bit  by  bit,  up  the 
stream,  having  no  other  force  by  which  to  pro- 
pel himself  against  it.  After  this  mod  e  did  he 
breast  tlie  current  mth  all  his  strength — 
■which  must  have  been  prodigious,  or  he  never 
could  have  borne  it  out — until  he  reached  the 
slope,  and  got  from  the  influence  of  the  tide, 
into  dead  water.  On  arriving  here,  his  hand 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  young  men  jjresent, 
who  stood  up  to  the  neck,  waiting  his  ap- 
proach. A  second  man  stood  behind  him, 
holding  his  other  hand,  a  link  being  thus 
formed,  that  reached  out  to  the  firm  bank  ; 
and  a  good  jjuUnow  brought  them  both  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  On  finding  bottom,  John 
took  his  Colleen  Galh  in  his  own  arms,  carried 
her  out,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers,  laid 
her  in  the  bosom  of  her  f.ither  ;  then,  after 
taking  another  kiss  of  the  young  drowned 
flower,  he  bui-st  into  tears,  and  fell  powerless 
beside  her.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  that  had 
ke2:)t  him  firm  was  now  exhausted  ;  both  his 
legs  and  arms  having  become  nerveless  by 
the  exertion. 

"Hitherto  her  father  took  no  notice  of 
John,  for  how  could  he  ?  seeing  that  he  was 
entirely  wrapjjed  up  in  his  daughter  ;  and  the 
question  was,  though  rescued  from  the  flood, 
if  life  was  in  her.  The  sisters  were  by  this 
tii^ie  recovered,  and  weejjing  over  her,  along 
wth  the  father — and,  indeed,  with  all  pres- 
ent ;  but  the  mother  could  not  be  made  to 
compreliend  what  they  were  about  at  all  at 
aU.  The  country  people  used  every  means 
with  which  they  were  intimate  to  recover 
Hose ;  she  was  brought  instantly  to  a  farmer's 
house  beside  the  spot,  put  into  a  wai-m  bed, 
covered  over  with  hot  salt,  wrapped  in  half- 
scorched  blankets,  and  made  subject  to  every 
other  mode  of  treatment  that  could  possibly 
revoke  the  functions  of  life.  John  had  now 
got  a  dacent  draught  of  whiskey,  which  re- 
vived him.  He  stood  over  her,  when  he 
could  be  admitted, watching  for  the  symptom- 
atics  of  her  revival ;  all,  however,  was  vain.    He 


now  determined  to  tiy  another  course  :  by- 
and-by  he  stooped,  jjut  his  mouth  to  hei* 
mouth,  and,  drawing  in  his  breath,  resjjired 
with  all  his  force  fiom  the  bottom  of  his  vei'J 
heart  into  hers  ;  this  he  did  several  times 
rapidly — faith,  a  tender  and  agreeable  oper- 
ation, any  how.  But  mark  the  consequence  : 
in  less  than  a  minute  her  white  bosom 
heaved — her  breath  returned — her  jjulse  be- 
gan to  play — she  oj)ened  her  eyes,  and  felt 
his  tears  of  love  raining  Vv'ai'mly  on  her  jDale 
cheek ! 

"  For  years  before  this  no  two  of  these  op- 
posite factions  had  si)oken,  nor  up  to  this 
minute  had  Jolm  and  they,  even  upon  this 
occasion,  exchanged  a  monosyllable.  The 
father  now  looked  at  him — the  tears  stood 
afresli  in  his  eyes ;  he  came  forward — 
stretched  out  his  hand — it  was  received  ;  and 
the  next  moment  he  fell  upon  John's  neck, 
and  cried  like  an  infant. 

"  When  Eose  recovered,  she  seemed  as  if 
striving  to  recordate  what  had  happened  ; 
and,  aftCi  two  or  three  miniites,  inquired 
from  her  sister,  in  a  weak  but  sweet  voice, 
'  Wlio  saved  me  ? ' 

"  '  'Twas  John  O'Callaghan,  Eose  darling,' 
rej^lied  the  sister,  in  teai-s,  '  that  ventured  his 
own  life  into  the  boiling  flood,  to  save  yours 
— and  did  save  it,  jewel ! ' 

"  Eose's  eye  glanced  at  John — and  I  only 
wish,  as  I  am  a  bachelor  not  fiuiher  than  my 
forty-foiu'th,  that  I  may  ever  have  the  happi- 
ness to  get  such  a  glance  fi-om  two  blue  ej-es, 
as  she  gave  him  that  moment — a  faint  smUe 
played  about  her  mouth,  and  a  slight  blush 
lit  up  her  fan-  cheek,  like  the  evening  sun- 
beams on  the  virgin  snow,  as  the  poets  have 
said  for  the  five-hundredth  time,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge.  She  then  extended  her 
hand,  which  John,  you  may  be  sure,  was  no 
way  backward  in  recei\-ing,  and  the  tears  of 
love  and  gi-atitude  ran  silently  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  this  day  farther  ;  let  it  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  a  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween those  two  branches  of  the  O'Hallaghan 
and  O'OaUaghan  families,  in  consequence  of 
John's  heroism  and  Eose's  soft  persuasion, 
and  that  thei-e  was,  also,  every  perspective  of 
the  two  factious  being  ijenultimately  amal- 
gamated. For  nearly  a  ceutuiy  they  had 
been  pell-meU  at  it,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  could  meet.  Their  forefathers,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  lawsuit  about  the  island 
which  I  have  mentioned,  were  dead  and  pet- 
rified in  their  graves  ;  and  the  little  peninsula 
in  the  glen  was  gradationally  worn  away  by 
the  river,  till  nothing  remained  but  a  desert, 
upon  a  small  scale,  of  sand  and  gravel.  Even 
the  ruddj-,  able-bodied  S(juire,  with  the  longi- 
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tudinal  nose,  projecting  out  of  his  face  like 
a  broken  arch,  and  the  small,  fiery  magis- 
trate— both  of  whom  had  fought  the  duel,  for 
the  jjurjjose  of  setting  forth  a  good  example, 
and  bringing  the  disjDute  to  a  peaceable  con- 
clusion— were  also  dead.  The  very  memoiy 
of  the  original  contention  had  been  lost  (ex- 
cept that  it  was  preserved  along  with  the 
cranium  of  my  grandfather),  or  became  so 
indistinct  that  the  parties  fastened  them- 
selves on  some  more  modei-u  provocation, 
which  they  kept  in  view  uutU  another  fresh 
motive  would  start  up,  an  1  so  on.  I  know 
not,  however,  whether  it  was  fair  to  exf)ect 
them  to  give  up  at  once  the  agreeable  recre- 
ation of  fighting.  It's  not  easy  to  abohsh 
old  customs,  particularly  diversions ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  this  is  our  national 
amusement. 

"  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  among  both 
factions  who  saw  the  matter  in  this  reason- 
able hght,  and  who  wished  rather,  if  it  were 
to  cease,  that  it  should  die  away  bj'  degrees, 
from  the  battle  of  tlie  whole  parish,  equally 
divided  between  the  factions,  to  the  subor- 
dinate row  between  certain  members  of  them 
— from  that  to  the  faint  broil  of  certain 
families,  and  so  on  to  the  single-handed  j)lay 
between  individuals.  At  all  events,  one-half 
of  them  were  for  peace,  and  two-thirds  of 
them  were  equally  divided  between  peace  and 
wai\ 

"For  three  mouths  after  the  accident 
which  befell  Kose  Galh  O'Hallaghan,  both 
factions  had  been  tolerantly  quiet — that  is  to 
say,  they  had  no  general  engagement.  Some 
slight  skirmishes  certainly  did  take  place  on 
market-nights,  when  the  drop  was  in,  and 
the  spirits  up ;  but  in  those  neither  John 
nor  Rose's  immediate  families  took  any  part. 
The  fact  was,  that  John  and  Eose  were  on 
the  evening  of  matrimony ;  the  match  had 
been  made  — the  day  aj)pointed,  and  every 
other  necessary  stipulation  ratified.  Now, 
John  was  as  fine  a  young  man  as  you  would 
meet  in  a  day's  traveling  ;  and  as  for  Eose, 
her  name  went  far  and  near  for  beauty  :  and 
with  justice,  for  the  sun  never  shone  on  a 
fairer,  meeker,  or  modester  virgin  than  Eose 
Galh  O'HaUaghan. 

"It  might  be,  indeed,  that  there  were 
those  on  both  sides  who  thought  that,  if  the 
marriage  was  obstructed,  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  would  have  a  better  chance.  Eose 
had  many  admirers  ;  they  might  have  emied 
Jolm  his  happiness  ;  many  fathers,  on  the 
other  side,  might  have  VNislied  their  sons  to 
succeed  with  Eose.  WTiether  I  am  sinister 
in  this  conjecture  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I 
gi'ant,  indeed,  that  a  gi-eat  portion  of  it  is 
speculation  on  my  part.  The  wedding-day, 
however,  was  aiTanged  ;  but,  unfoi'tunately, 


'  the  faii'-day  of  Knockimdowny  occurred,  in 
!  the  rotation  of  natural  time,  jjrecisely  one 
week  before  it.  I  know  not  from  what 
motive  it  jjroceeded,  but  the  factions  on  both 
sides  were  never  known  to  make  a  more 
j  Ught-hearted  preparation  for  battle.  Cud- 
:  gels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  (and  some  of  them, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  gi-eat  beauties)  were 
jjrovided. 

"  I  believe  I  may  as  well  take  this  oppor- 
j  tunity  of  saying-  that  real  Iiish  cudgels  must 
j  be  root-gi-owing,  either  oak,  black-thorn,  or 
I  crab-tree — although  crab-tree,  by  the  way,  is 
j  apt  to  fly.  They  should  not  be  too  long — 
I  three  feet  and  a  few  inches  is  an  accommo- 
j  datmg  length.  They  must  be  naturally  top- 
1  heavy,  and  have  around  the  end  that  is  to 
I  make  acquaintance  with  the  cranium  three 
!  or  four  natural  lumps,  calculated  to  divide 
the  flesh  in  the  nate.st  manner,  and  to  leave, 
j  if  possible,  the  smallest  tnste  in  Ufe  of  jjit  in 
[  the  skull.  But  if  a  good  root-growing  kip- 
1  j)een  be  light  at  the  fighting-end,  or  23osses3 
not  the  proper  number  of  knobs,  a  hole,  a 
few  inches  deep,  is  to  be  bored  in  the  end, 
which  must  be  tilled  with  melted  lead.  This 
:  gives  it  a  vvidow-and-oi-phan-making  quality, 
a  child-bereaving  touch,  altogether  very  :le- 
!  su'able.  If,  however,  the  top  s])lits  in  the 
j  boring — which,  in  awkward  hands,  is  not 
!  uncommon — the  defect  may  be  remediated 
j  by  putting  on  an  iron  ferrule,  and  driving 
two  or  three  strong  nails  into  it,  simply  to 
preserve  it  fi'om  flying  off ;  not  that  an  Irish- 
man is  ever  at  a  loss  for  weapons  when  in  a 
I  fight,  for  so  long  as  a  scythe,  flail,  spade, 
\  pitchfork,  or  stone  is  at  hand,  he  feels  quite 
I  contented  with  the  lot  of  wai\  No  man,  as 
they  say  of  great  statesmen,  is  more  fertile 
in  expedients  during  a  row  ;  which,  by  the 
way,  I  take  to  be  a  good  quality,  at  all 
events. 

"I  remember  the  fair-daj^  of  Knockim- 
downy well ;  it  has  kept  me  from  giiddle- 
bread  and  tough  nutriment  ever  since. 
Hard  fortune  to  Jack  Eoe  O'HaUaghan  !  No 
!  man  had  better  teeth  than  I  had  till  I  met 
I  with  him  that  day.  He  fought  stoutly  on 
his  own  side  ;  but  he  was  ped  then  for  the 
same  basting  that  fell  to  me,  though  not  by 
I  my  hands,  if  to  get  his  jaw  dacently  divided 
into  three  hdves  could  be  called  a  fair  liqui- 
;  dation  of  an  old  debt — it  was  equal  to  twenty 
slaillings  in  the  pound,  any  how. 

"  There  had  not  been  a  larger  fair  in  the 
town  of  Knockimdowny  for  years.  The  day 
\  was  dark  and  sunless,  but  sultry.  On  look- 
ing through  the  crowd,  I  could  see  no  man 
v\ithout  a  cudgel ;  yet,  what  was  strange, 
I  there  was  no  certainty  of  any  sjoort.  Several 
desultoiy  skrimmages  had  locality,  but  they 
!  were  altogether  sequestered  fi-om  the  gi-eat 
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factions  of  the  O's.  Except  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant and  stirred  one's  blood  to  look  at  them,  or 
occasioned  the  cudgels  to  be  grasped  more 
firmly,  there  was  no  personal  interest  felt  by 
any  of  us  in  them  ;  they  therefore  began  and 
endetl,  here  and  there,  through  the  fair,  like 
in  the  pan,  djing  iu  their  own 


"The  blood  of  every  prolific  nation  is  nat- 
urally hot ;  but  when  that  hot  blood  is  in- 
flamed by  ardent  S2:)irits,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  men  should  be  cool ;  and  God  he 
knows,  there  is  not  on  the  level  surface  of 
this  habitable  globe,  a  nation  that  has  been 
so  choroughly  inflamed  by  ardent  spirits  of 
all  kinds  as  Ireland. 

"  Ui3  till  four  o'clock  that  day,  the  factions 
were  quiet.  Several  relations  on  both  sides 
had  been  invited  to  drink  by  John  and  Rose's 
families,  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  a 
good  feeling  between  them.  But  this  was, 
after,  all,  hardlj'  to  be  expected,  for  they 
hated  one  another  with  an  ardency  much  too 
good-humored  and  buoyant ;  and,  between 
ourselves,  to  bring  Paddy  over  a  bottle  is  a 
very  equivocal  mode  of  giving  him  an  anti- 
cudgelLng  disi^osition.  After  the  hour  of 
four,  several  of  the  factions  were  getting  very 
friendly,  which  I  knew  at  the  time  to  be  a 
bad  sign.  Many  of  them  nodded  to  each 
other,  wliich  I  knew  to  be  a  worse  one  ;  and 
some  of  them  shook  hands  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  which  I  no  sooner  saw  than  I 
.shpped  the  knot  of  my  cravat,  and  held  my- 
self iu  preparation  for  the  sport. 

"I  have  of i en  had  occasion  to  remark — 
and  few  men,  let  me  tell  you,  had  finer  op- 
portunities of  doing  so — the  differential 
symptomatics  between  a  Party  Fight,  that 
is,  a  battle  between  Orangemen  and  Ribbon- 
men,  and  one  between  two  Roman  Catholic 
Factions.  There  is  something  infinitely 
more  anxious,  silent,  and  deadly,  in  the  com- 
pressed vengeance,  and  the  hope  of  slaughter, 
which  characterize  &  party  fight,  than  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  battle  between /ac^io?!.s.  The  truth 
is,  the  enmity  is  not  so  deep  and  well- 
grounded  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 
The  feehng  is  not  political  nor  rehgious  be- 
tween the  factions ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  it 
is  both,  which  is  a  mighty  gi-eat  advantage  ; 
for  when  this  is  adjuncted  to  an  intense  per- 
sonal hatred,  and  a  sense  of  wrong,  probably 
arising  fi-om  a  too  intimate  recoUectiou  of 
the  leaded  black  thorn,  or  the  awkward  death 
of  some  relative,  by  the  musket  or  the  bay- 
onet, it  is  apt  to  produce  veiy  purty  fighting, 
and  much  respectable  retribution. 

"In  a  pai'ty  fight,  a  prophetic  sense  of 
ilanger,  hangs,  as  it  were,  over  the  crowd — 
the  very  au-  is  loaded  with  apprehension  ; 
and  the  vengeance  burst  is  proceeded  by  a 


close,  thick  darkness,  almost  sulj^huiy,  thnt 
is  more  terrifical  than  the  conflict  itself, 
though  clearly  less  dangerous  and  fatal  The 
scowl  of  the  opposing  parties,  the  blanched 
cheeks,  the  knit  brows,  and  the  giindiug 
teeth,  not  pretermitting  the  deadlj'  gleams 
that  shoot  from  theu-  kindled  eyes,  are  orna- 
ments which  a  plain  battle  between  factions 
cannot  boast,  but  which,  notwitlistanding, 
are  very  suitable  to  the  fierce  and  gloomy 
silence  of  that  jiremeditated  vengeance  which 
burns  with  such  intensity  in  the  heart,  and 
scorches  up  the  vitals  into  such  a  thirst  for 
blood.  Not  but  that  they  come  b}'  different 
means  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  because  it  is 
the  feeling,  and  not  altogether  the  manner  of 
operation,  that  is  difl'ereut. 

"  Now  a  faction  fight  doesn't  resemble  this 
at  all  at  all.  Paddy  s  at  home  here  ;  all  song, 
dance,  good-humor,  and  affection.  His  cheek 
is  flushed  with  delight,  which,  indeed,  may 
derive  assistance  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  no  bayonets  or  loaded  carabines  to 
contend  with;  but  anj'how,  he's  at  home  — 
his  eye  is  ht  with  real  glee — he  tosses  his 
hat  in  the  au-,  in  the  height  of  mirth — and 
leaps,  like  a  mounteback,  two  yards  fi-om  the 
gi-oimd.  Then,  with  what  a  gracious  dexter- 
ity he  brandishes  his  cudgel !  what  a  joyous 
sjjirit  is  heard  in  his  shout  at  the  face  of  a 
friend  from  another  faction  !  His  very 
'who!'  is  contagious,  and  would  make  a 
man,  that  had  settled  on  iiuming  away,  re- 
turn and  join  the  sjiort  with  an  aj^petite 
truly  L'ish.  He  is,  in  fact,  while  under  the 
influence  of  this  heavenly  ajjlatii.%  in  love 
with  eveiy  one,  man,  woman,  and  child.  If 
he  meet  his  sweetheart,  he  will  give  her  a  kiss 
and  a  hug,  and  that  with  double  kindness, 
because  he  is  on  his  way  to  thi-ash  her  father 
or  brother.  It  is  the  acumen  of  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  woe  be  to  him  who  will  adven- 
ture to  go  between  him  and  his  amusements. 
To  be  sure,  skulls  and  bones  are  broken,  and 
lives  lost ;  but  they  are  lost  in  pleasant 
fighting — they  are  the  consequences  of  the 
sport,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in  break- 
ing as  many  heads  and  necks  as  you  can  ; 
and  certainly  when  a  man  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  any  exercise,  there  is  nothing  like 
elevating  himself  to  the  jjoint  of  excellence. 
Then  a  man  ought  never  to  be  disheartened. 
If  you  lose  this  game,  or  get  your  head  good- 
humoredly  beaten  to  pieces,  why  you  may 
win  another,  or  your  friends  may  mollify  two 
or  thi-ee  skidls  as  a  set-oft"  to  yours  ;  but  that 
is  nothing. 

"  When  the  evening  became  more  ad- 
vanced, maybe,  considering  the  poor  look 
up  there  was  for  anything  like  decent  sport 
— maybe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  it 
wasn't  the  dehghtful  sight  to  see  the  boys  on 
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each  side  of  the  two  great  factions  beginning 
to  get  fi'oUcsome.  Maybe  the  songs  and 
the  shouting,  when  the}*  began,  hadn't  mel- 
ody and  music  in  them,  any  how  !  People 
may  talk  about  hiu-mony  ;  but  what  harmony 
is  equal  to  that  in  which  tive  or  six  hundred 
men  sing  and  shout,  and  leap  and  cajser  at 
each  other,  as  a  prelude  to  neighborly  tight- 
iug,  where  they  beat  time  upon  the  drums 
of  each  other's  ears  and  heads  with  oak  drum- 
sticks? That's  an  Ii-ishmau's  music  ;  and 
hard  fortune  to  the  garran*  that  wouldn't 
have  fi'ieudsliip  and  kindness  in  him  to  join 
and  play  a  dace  along  with  them  !  '  "Whoo  ; 
yuur  sowl !  Hurroo  !  Success  to  our  side  ! 
Hi  for  the  O'Callaghans !  Where's  the 
blackguard  to — ,'  I  beg  pardon,  decent 
reader ;  I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment,  or 
rather  I  got  new  hfe  in  me,  for  I  am  nothing 
at  all  at  all  for  the  last  five  months — a  kind 
of  nonentity  I  may  say,  ever  since  that  vaga- 
bond Bui'ges  occasioned  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
jnj  distant  relations,  tiU  my  fi'ieuds  get  that 
last  matter  of  the  collar-bone  settled. 

"  The  impulse  Vi'hich  faction  fighting  gives 
to  trade  and  business  in  Ii-eland  is  tnily  sui-- 
jjrising  ;  whereas  jMiiy  fighting  depreciates 
both.  As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  a.  party 
fight  is  to  be  expected,  all  buying  and  seFiing 
are  nearly  suspended  for  the  daj' ;  and  those 
who  are  not  up,  f  and  even  many  who  are, 
take  themselves  and  then-  property  home  as 
quickly  as  may  be  convenient.  But  in  a,  fac- 
iion  fight,  as  soon  as  there  is  any  perspective 
of  a  row,  dejjend  upon  it,  there  is  quick  work 
at  all  kinds  of  negotiation  ;  and  truly  there 
is  nothing  like  brevity  and  decision  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  ;  for  which  reason,  faction 
fighting,  at  aU  events,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
national  jsrosperity,  should  be  encouraged 
and  kept  up. 

"  Towards  five  o'clock,  if  a  man  wasi^laced 
on  an  exalted  station,  so  that  he  could  look 
at  the  crowd,  and  wasti't  able  to  light,  he  coidd 
have  seen  much  that  a  man  might  envy  him 
for.  Here  a  hat  w-ent  up,  or  maybe  a  dozen 
of  them  ;  then  followed  a  general  huzza.  On 
the  other  side,  two  dozen  caubeens  sought 
the  sky,  like  so  many  scaldy  crows  attemj)t- 
ing  then-  •uni  element  for  the  first  time,  only 
they  were  not  so  black.  Then  another  shout, 
which  was  answered  by  that  of  theu*  fiiends 
on  the  pposite  side ;  so  that  you  would 
hardly  know  which  side  huzzaed  loudest, 
the  blending  of  both  was  so  ti-uly  svTnphoni- 
ous.  Now  there  was  a  shout  for  the  face  of 
an  O'CalLaghan  ;  this  was  prosecuted  on  the 
very  heels   by  another  for   the   face   of  an 


*  Garran — a  horse  ;  but  it  is  always  used  as  mean- 
ing a  bad  one— one  \\'ithout  mettle.  When  figur- 
atively applied  to  a  man.  it  means  a  coward. 

f  Initiated  into  Whiteboyism. 


1  O'Hallaghan.  Immediately  a  man  of  the 
j  O'Hallaghan  side  doffed  his  tattered  fi-ieze, 
j  and  catching  it  by  the  vciy  extremity  of  the 
'  sleeve,  drew  it  with  a  tact,  knoN\Ti  only  by  an 
'  initiation  of  half  a  dozen  street  days,  up  the 
jiavement  after  him.  On  the  instant,  a  l)lade 
i  from  the  O'CaUaghan  side  pivh^d  with  equal 
I  alacrity,  and  stretching  his  home-made  *  at 
full  length  after  him,  i>roceeded  triumphantly 
uji  the  street,  to  meet  the  other. 
j  "  Thunder-an-ages,  what's  this  for,  at  all, 
at  all !  I  wish  I  hailn't  begoin  to  manuscript 
an  account  of  it,  any  how  ;  'tis  hke  a  hungry 
man  dreaming  of  a  good  dinner  at  a  feast, 
and  afterwards  awaking  and  finding  his  front 
ribs  and  back-bone  on  the  jioint  of  union. 
Reader,  is  that  a  black-thom  you  cari-y — tut, 

where  is  my  imagination  bound  for? to 

meet  the  other,  I  say. 

"  '  Where's  the  rascally  O^Callaghan  that 
will  place  his  toe  or  his  shiUely  on  this 
fi-ieze ?  '  'Is  there  no  blackguard  O'Hallag- 
han jist  to  look  ^crucked  at  the  coat  of  an 
O'CaUaghan,  or  say  black's  the  white  of  his 
eye?' 

'"Troth  and  there   is,  Ned,    avoumeen, 
'  that  same  on  the  sod  here.' 
"  'Is  that  Barney?' 

"  '  The  same,  Ned,  ma  bouchal ;  and  how 
is  your  mother's  son,  Ned  ?  ' 

"  '  In  good  health  at  the  present  time, 
thank  God  and  you  ;  how  is  yom-self,  Bar- 
ney?' 

" '  Can't  comjjlain  as  time  goes ;  only 
take  this,  any  how,  to  mend  your  health,  ma 
bouchal.'     (^^Tiack.) 

"  '  Success,  Bai-ney,  and  here's  at  your 
sarvice,  avick,  not  making  little  of  what  I  got, 
any  way. '     ( Crack. ) 

"  About  five  o'clock  on  a  May  evening,  in 
the  fair  of  Knockimdowny,  was  the  ice  thus 
broken,  with  all  possible  ci-^-iHty,  by  Ned 
j  and  Bai-ney.  The  next  moment  a  general 
rush  took  place  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
and  ere  you  could  bless  yourself,  Barney  and 
Ned  were  both  do^^^l,  weltering  in  then-  o^vn 
and  each  other's  blood.  I  scarcely-  know, 
indeed,  though  with  a  mighty  respectable 
quota  of  experimentality  myself,  how  to  de- 
scribe what  followed.  For  the  first  twenty 
!  minutes  the  general  harmony  of  this  fine  row 
[  might  be  set  to  music,  according  to  a  scale 
something  like  tins  : — '\iMiick  whack — crick 
crack — whick  whack — crick  crack — &c.,  &c., 
&c.  'Here  yer  sowl — (crack) — there  yer 
sowl — (whack).  WTioo  for  the  O'Hallag- 
hans  ! ' — (crack,  crack,  crack).  'Hurroo  for 
the  O'Callaghans  ! — (whack,  whack,  whack). 
The  O'Callaghans  for  ever  !  '—(whack ).    'The 


*  Irish  frieze   is  mostly  manufactured  at  home, 
which  accounts  for  the  expression  here. 
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0'Hallagh:ins  for  ever  ! '—(crack).  '  Mur- 
ther  !  murther  ! — (crick,  crack)  —foul !  foul ! 
— (wliick,  whack).  Blood  aud  turf  ! — (whack, 
whick)  —  tunther-an-ouns'  —  (crack,  crick). 
'  Hurroo  !  my  darlings  !  handle  your  kip- 
peeus — (crack,  crack) — the  O'Hallaghaus  are 
going  ! ' — (whack,  whack). 

"  You  are  to  suppose  them  here  to  have 
faeeu  at  it  for  about  half  an  hour. 

"  Whack,  crack—'  oh— oh — oh  !  have 
mercy  ujjou  me,  boys — (crack — a  shriek  of 
m.urther  !  murther — crack,  crack,  whack) — 
my  life — my  Ufe— (crack,  crack — whack, 
whack) — oh!  for  the  sake  of  the  living 
Father  ! — for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dher,  Ned  Hallaghan,  spare  my  life.' 

"  '  So  we  will,  but  take  this,  any  how ' — 
(whack,  crack,  whack,  crack). 

"  '  Oh !  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  kill— 
(whack,  crack,  whack).  Oh ! ' — (crack,  crack, 
whack— rftes). 

'"Huzza  !  huzza  !  huzza  ! '  from  the  O'Hal- 
laghaus. '  Bravo,  boys  I  thei^'s  one  of  them 
done  for  :  wlioo  !  my  darlings  !  hui-roo  !  the 
O'Hallaghans  for  ever  ! ' 

"  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  O'Callag- 
han  side. 

'"Jack — oh,  Jack,  avourneen— heU  to 
their  sowls  for  murdherers — Paddy's  killed 
• — his  skuU's  smashed  !  Eevinge,  boys,  Pad- 
dy O'Callaghau's  killed  !  On  with  you, 
O'Callaghans— on  with  you — on  with  you, 
Paddy  O'Callaghau's  murdhered — take  to  the 
stones — that's  it — keep  it  uf),  down  with 
him  !  Success ! — he's  the  bloody  villain  that 
didn't  show  him  marcy — that's  it.  Tunder- 
an-ouns,  is  it  laving  him  that  way  you  are 
nfther — let  me  at  him ! ' 

"  'Here's  a  stone,  Tom  ! ' 

"  'No,  no,  this  stick  has  the  lead  ia  it.  It'll 
do  him,  never  fear  ! ' 

"  '  Let  him  alone,  Barney,  he's  got  enough.' 

"  'By  the  powdhers,  it's  myself  that  won't : 
didn't  iie  kill  Paddy  ?— (crack,  crack).  Take 
that,  you  murdhering  thief ! ' — (whack, 
whack). 

"'Ohl^whack,  crack) — my  head — I'm 
killed — I'm' — (crack — kicks  the  bucket). 

" '  Now,  your  sowl,  that  does  you,  any 
way  —  (crack,  whack)  —  hurro  !  —  huzza  ! — 
huzza! — Man  for  man,  boys — an  O'Hallag- 
lian's  done  for — whoo  !  for  our  side — tol- 
deroU,  lol-deroU,  tow,  row,  row — huzza! — 
tol-deroll,  lol-deroU,  tow,  row,  row,  huzza  for 
the  O'CaUaghaus  ! ' 

"From  this  moment  the  battle  became 
dehghtful ;  it  was  now  pelt  and  welt  on  both 
sides,  but  many  of  the  kippeens  were  broken  : 
many  of  the  boys  had  their  fighting  arms 
disabled  by  a  dislocation,  or  bit  of  fracture, 
and  those  weren't  equal  to  more  than  doing 
a  Uttlc  upon  such  as  were  down. 


"  In  the  midst  of  the  din,  such  a  dialogU3 
as  this  might  be  heard  : 

"  '  Larry,  you're  after  being  done  for,  for 
this  day.'     (Whack,  crack.) 

"'Only  an  eye  gone — is  that  IVIickey?' 
(whick,  whack,  crick,  crack.) 

"  '  That's  it,  my  darlings  ! — you  may  say 
that,  Lai'ry — 'tis  my  mother's  son  that's  in  it 
— (crack,  crack,  a  general  huzza  ):  (Mickey 
I  and  Larry)  huzza !  huzza !  huzza  for  the 
j  O'HaUaghaus !  Wliat  have  you  got,  Lai-ry  ? ' 
— (crack,  crack). 

!  "  '  Only  the  bone  of  my  arm,  God  be 
praised  for  it,  very  purtily  snapt  across  ! ' — 
(whack,  whack). 

"  '  Is  that  all  ?  Well,  some  i^eople  have 
luck  ! ' — (crack,  crack,  crack). 

"  '  W^hy  I've  no  reason  to  complain,  thank 
God — (whack,  crack  !) — piu-ty  play  that,  any 
way — Paddy  O'CaUaghan's  settled — did  you 
hear  it? — (whack,  whack,  another  shout) — • 
That's  it  boys — handle  tlie  shiUeleys  ! — Suc- 
cess O'Hallaghans— down  with  the  bloody 
O'Callaghans  ! ' 

'"I  did  hear  it :  so  is  Jem  O'Hallaghan— 
(crack,  whack,  whack,  crack) — you're  not 
able  to  get  up,  I  see — tare-an-ounty,  isn't  it 
a  pleasure  to  hear  that  play? — \\'liat  aUs 
you?' 
I  "  'Oh,  Larry,  I'm  in  gj-eat  pain,  and  get- 
ting very  weak,  entirely' — {faiuta). 

"  '  Faix,  and  he's  settled  too,  I'm  thinking.' 

"  '  Oh,  murdher,  my  arm  ! '  (One  of  the 
j  O'Callaghans  attacks  him — crack,  crack) 

"  '  Take  that,  you  bagabone  !  ' —  (wliaek, 
whack). 

"  '  Mui-dher,  murdher,  is  it  strikin'  a  d(m->i 
man  you're  after  ? — foul,  foul,  and  my  arm 
broke  ! ' — (crack,  crack). 

"  '  Take  that,  with  what  you  got  before, 
and  it'U  ase  you,  maybe.' 

"  (A  party  of  the  O'Hallaghans  attack  the 
man  who  is  beating  him). 

"  '  Murdhei',  miirdher  ! ' — (crack,  whack, 
whack,  crack,  -rack,  whack). 

"  'Lay  on  him,  your  sowls  to  pii-dition — 
lay  on  him,  hot  and  heavy — give  it  to  him  ! 
He  sthruck  me  and  me  down  wid  my  broken 
arm  ! '  % 

"  '  Foul,  ye  thieves  of  the  world  ! — (from 
the  O'Callaglian) — foul !  five  against  one — 
give  me  fair  play ! — (crack,  crack,  crack) — 
Oh! — (whack) — Oh,  oh,  oh  ! '—(falls  sense- 
less, covered  with  blood). 

" '  Ha,  hell's  cure  to  you,  you  bloody 
thief  ;  you  didn't  spai-e  me  with  my  arm 
broke  ' — (Another  general  shout.)  '  Bad  end 
to  it,  isn't  it  a  poor  case  entirely,  that  I  can't 
even  throw  up  my  caubeen,  let  alone  join  in 
the  divarsion.' 

"  Both  parties  now  rallied,  and  ranged 
themselves  along  the  street,  exhibiting  a  fii'm 
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compact  phalanx,  wedged  close  against  each 
other,  ahiiost  foot  to  foot.  The  mass  was 
thick  and  dense,  and  the  tug  of  conflict  stiff, 
wild,  and  savage.  Much  natural  skill  and 
dexterity  were  displayed  in  their  mutual 
efforts  to  presei-ve  their  re.spective  ranks  un- 
broken, and  as  the  sallies  and  charges  were 
made  on  both  sides,  the  temporary  rush,  the 
indentation  of  the  multitudinous  body,  and 
the  rebound  into  its  original  position,  gave 
an  undulating  apj^earance  to  the  compact 
mass  —  reeking,  dragging,  groaning,  and 
buzzing  as  it  was,  that  resembled  the  ser- 
pentine motion  of  a  rushing  water-spout  in 
the  clouds. 

"  The  women  now  began  to  take  part  with 
their  brothers  and  sweethearts.  Those  who 
had  no  bachelors  among  the  opposite  factions, 
fought  along  with  their  brothers  ;  others 
did  not  scruple  even  to  assist  in  giving  their 
enamored  swains  the  father  of  a  good  beat- 
ing. Many,  however,  were  more  faithful  to 
love  than  to  natural  affection,  and  these 
sallied  out,  hke  heroines,  under  the  banners 
of  their  sweethearts,  fighting  with  amazing 
prowess  against  their  fi-iends  and  relations  ; 
nor  was  it  at  all  extraordinai-y  to  see  two  sis- 
ters engaged  on  opposite  sides  —  perhaps 
tearing  each  other  as,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
they  screamed  with  a  fury  that  was  truly  ex- 
emplary. Indeed  it  is  no  untruth  to  assert 
that  the  women  do  much  valuable  execution. 
Their  manner  of  fighting  is  this — as  soon 
as  the  fair  one  decides  upon  taking  a  part  in 
the  row,  she  instantly  takes  off  her  apron  or 
her  stocking,  stoops  down,  and  lifting  the 
first  four  pounder  she  can  get,  puts  it  in  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  or  the  foot  of  her  stock- 
ing, if  it  has  a  foot,  and  marching  into  the 
scene  of  action,  lays  about  her  right  and  left. 
Upon  my  credibility,  they  ai-e  extremely  use- 
ful and  handy,  and  can  give  mighty  nate 
knockdowns— inasmuch  as  no  guard  that  a 
man  is  acquainted  with  can  ward  off  their 
blows.  Nay,  what  is  more,  it  often  happens, 
when  a  son-in-law  is  in  a  faction  againat  his 
father-in-law  and  his  wife's  people  generally, 
that  if  he  and  his  wife's  brother  meet,  the 
wife  will  clink  him  with  the  prt  in  her  apron, 
downing  her  own  husband  with  great  skill,  for 
it  is  not  always  that  man'iage  extinguishes 
the  hatred  of  factions  ;  and  very  often  'tis  the 
brother  that  is  humiliated. 

"  Up  to  the  death  of  these  two  men,  John 
O'Callaghan  and  Rose's  father,  together  with 
a  Ir.rge  party  of  their  friends  on  both  sides, 
were  diinking  in  a  public-house,  determined 
to  take  no  ijortion  in  the  fight,  at  all  at  all. 
Poor  Rose,  when  she  heard  the  shouting  and 
terrible  strokes,  got  as  pale  as  death,  and 
sat  close  to  John,  whose  hand  she  captured 
in  hers,  beseeching  him,  and  looking  up  in 
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his  face  with  the  most  imploring  sincerity 
as  she  sjjoke,  not  to  go  out  among  them  \ 
the  tears  falling  all  the  time  fi-om  her  fine 
eyes,  the  mellow  flashes  of  which,  when 
John's  ■  pleasantry  in  soothing  her  would 
seduce  a  smile,  went  into  his  very  heart. 
But  when,  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
where  thej'  sat,  two  of  the  opposing  factions 
heard  that  a  man  on  each  side  was  killed  ; 
and  when  on  ascertaining  the  names  of  the 
individuals,  and  of  those  who  murdered 
them,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  the  murdered 
men  was  brother  to  a  person  in  the  room, 
and  his  murderer  uncle  to  one  of  those  in 
the  window,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man 
or  woman  to  keep  them  asunder,  particularly 
as  they  were  all  rather  advanced  in  liquor. 
In  an  instant  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
man  made  a  rush  at  the  window,  before  any 
pacifiers  had  time  to  get  between  them,  and 
catching  the  nejahew  of  him  who  had  com- 
mitted the  murder,  hurled  him  head-foremost 
upon  the  stone  j^avement,  where  his  skull 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  his  brains  scattered 
about  the  flags ! 
I  "  A  general  attack  instantly  took  place  in 
j  the  room,  between  the  two  factions  ;  but  the 
ajDartmeut  was  too  low  and  crowded  to  per- 
mit of  proper  fighting,  so  they  rushed  out  to 
the  street,  shouting  and  yelling,  as  they  do 
when  the  battle  comes  to  the  real  point  of 
doing  business.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that 
the  heads  of  the  O'Callaghan 's  and  O'Halla- 
ghans  were  at  work  as  well  as  the  rest,  the 
fight  was  recommenced  Avith  retrebled  spirit ; 
but  when  the  mutilated  body  of  the  man  who- 
'  had  been  flung  from  the  window,  was  ob~ 
!  served  Ijnng  in  tne  pool  of  his  own  proper 
I  brains  and  blood,  such  a  eiy  arose  among- 
I  his  friends,  as  would  cake*  the  vital  fluid  in.: 
I  the  veins  of  any  one  not  a  party  in  the  quarrel. 
I  Now  was  the  work — the  moment  of  interest 
—men  and  women  gi-oming,  staggering,  and: 
lying  insensible  ;  others  shouting,  leaping, 
and  huzzaing ;  some  singing,  and  not  a  few 
able-bodied  spalpeens  blurting,  like  over- 
grown children,  on  seeing  then-  own  blood  ; 
many  raging  and  ro.aring  about  like  bulls  ; — 
all  this  formed  such  a  group  as  a  faction 
fight,  and  nothing  else,  could  represent. 

"The  battle  now  blazed  out  afresh  ;  and. 
all  kinds  of  instniments  were  pressed  into 
the  service.  Some  got  flails,  some  spades, 
some  shovels,  and  one  man  got  his  hands 
upon  a  scythe,  with  which,  unquestionably, 
i  he  would  have  taken  more  lives  than  one  ; 
i  but,  veiy  fortunately,  as  he  sallied  out  to- 
I  join  the  crowd,  he  was  politely  visited  in  the 
j  back  of  the  head  by  a  brick-bat,  whicn  had  a 
I  mighty  convincing  way  with  it  of  giving  him 
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lie  disjjosition,  for  he  instantly  lay 
down,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  anxious  as  to 
the  result  of  the  battle.  The  O'Hallaghaus 
were  now  compelled  to  give  way,  owing 
principally  to  the  iutrovention  of  John 
O'Caliaghau,  who,  although  he  was  as  good 
as  sworn  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  was 
compelled  to  tight  merely  to  protect  himself. 
But,  blood-and-turf !  when  he  did  begin,  he 
was  dreadful.  As  soon  as  his  party  saw  him 
engaged,  they  took  fresh  courage,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  the  O'Hallaghan's  retreat  up 
the  churoh-viU'd.  I  never  saw  anything 
equal  to  John  ;  he  absolutely  sent  them 
down  in  dozens  ;  and  when  a  man  would 
give  him  any  inconvenience  with  the  stick,  ! 
he  would  down  him  with  the  fist,  for  right 
and  left  were  all  alike  to  him.  Poor  Rose's  , 
brother  and  he  met,  both  roused  hke  two 
lions  ;  but  when  John  saw  who  it  was,  he  j 
held  back  his  hand  : — 

"  'No,  Tom,'  says  he,  'I'll  not  strike  you, 
for  Eose's  sake.  I'm  not  fighting  through  iU 
will  to  you  or  your  family  ;  so  take  another 
direction,  for  I  can't  strike  you.'  j 

"  The  blood,  however,  was  unfortunately  [ 
up  in  Tom.  i 

"  'We'll  decide  it  now,'  said  he,  'I'm  as  I 
good  a  man  as  you,  O'CaUaghan :  and  let  j 
ine  whisper  this  in  your  ears — you'll  never  j 
warm  the  one  bed  with  Rose,  while's  God's  ; 
ia  heaven — it's  past  that  now — there  can  be  j 
nothing  but  blood  between  us  ! ' 

"  At  this  juncture  two  of  the  O'Callaghans  j 
i-au  with  then-  shillelaghs  up,  to  beat  down  [ 
Tom  on  the  spot. 

"  '  Stop,  boys  ! '  said  John,  'you  mustn't 
touch  him  ;  he  had  no  hand  in  the  quai-rel.  i 
Go,  boys,  if  you  respect  me  ;  lave  him  to  my-  j 
self.' 

"  The  boys  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the 
fight ;  and  the  next  instant  Tom  stnick  the  [ 
very  man  that  interfered  to  save  him,  across  i 
the  temple,  and  cut  him  severely.  John  put  I 
his  hand  up  and  staggered. 

"  '  I'm  sorry  for  tins,'  he  obseiwed  ;  '  but 
it's  now  self-defence  with  me  ; '  and  at  the  i 
same  moment,  with  one  blow,  he  left  Tom 
O'Hallaghan  stretched  insensible  on  the 
street. 

"On  the  O'HaUaghans  being  driven  to  the 
ehurch-yard,  they  wei-e  at  a  mighty  great 
inconvenience  for  weapons.  Most  of. them 
had  lost  their  sticks,  it  being  a  usage  in  fights 
of  this  kind  to  twist  the  cudgels  from  the 
grasp  of  the  beaten  men,  to  pi-eveut  them 
from  rallying.  They  soon,  however,  furnished 
tkemselves  with  the  best  they  could  find, 
videlicet,  the  skull,  leg,  thigh,  and  arm 
bones,  which  they  found  lying  about  the 
ftxave-yard.  This  was  a  new  species  of 
weapon,   .for   which    the    majority    of    the 


O'Callaghans  were  scarcely  prepared.  Out 
they  sallied  in  a  body — some  with  these, 
othei's  with  stones,  and  making  fierce  assault 
uj>on  theh'  enemies,  absolutely  druv  them 
back — not  so  much  by  the  damage  they 
were  doing,  as  by  the  alarm  and  ten-or  which 
these  unexpected  species  of  missiles  excited. 

"At  this  moment,  notwthstandiug  the 
fatality  that  had  taken  place,  nothing  could 
be  more  truly  comical  and  facetious  than  the 
appearance  of  the  field  of  battle.  SkuUs 
were  flying  in  every  du'ection — so  thick, 
indeed,  that  it  might  with  tinith  be  assever- 
ated, that  many  who  were  petrified  in  the 
dust,  had  their  skuUs  broken  in  this  great 
battle  between,  the  factions. — God  help  poor 
Ireland  !  when  its  inhabitants  are  so  pugna- 
cious, that  even  the  gi-ave  is  no  security 
against  getting  their  crowns  cracked,  and 
their  bones  fractured !  Well,  any  how, 
skulls  and  bones  flew  in  ■  eveiy  direction  ; 
stones  and  brick-bats  were  also  jDut  in 
motion  ;  spades,  shovels,  loaded  whips,  pot- 
sticks,  churn-stafl's,  flails,  and  all  kinds  of 
available  weapons  were  in  hot  employment. 

"But,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  more 
truly  felicitous  or  original  in  its  way  than  the 
mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  little  Neal 
Malone,  who  was  tailor  for  the  O'Caliaghau 
side  :  for  every  tradesman  is  obliged  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  his  own  faction.  Big  Frank 
Farrell,  the  mUler,  being  on  the  O'Hallaghan 
side,  had  been  sent  for,  and  came  ujd  from 
his  mUl  behind  the  town,  quite  fi-esh.  He 
was  never  what  could  be  called  a  ijood  vian* 
though  it  was  said  that  he  could  hft  ten 
hundred  weight.  He  puffed  forward  with  a 
great  cudgel,  determined  to  commit  slaughter 
out  of  the  face,  and  the  first  man  he  met  was 
the  iveeshij  fi-action  of  a  tailor,  as  nimble  as  a 
hare.  He  immediately  attacked  him,  and 
would  probably  have  taken  his  measure  for 
life  had  n"ot  the  taUor's  activity  protected 
liim.  Fai-reU  was  in  a  rage,  and  Neal,  taking 
advantage  of  his  blind  fury,  shjjped  round 
him,  and,  with  a  shoi't  run,  sprung  upon  the 
miller's  back,  and  planted  a  foot  upon  the 
threshold  of  each  coat  pocket,  holding  by 
the  mealy  collar  of  his  waistcoat.  In  tliis 
position  he  belabored  the  miller's  face  and 
eyes  mth  liis  little  hard  fist  to  such  pui-jjose, 
that  he  had  him  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  nearly  as  blind  as  a  miU-horse.  The 
miUer  roared  for  assistance,  but  the  pell-mell 
was  going  on  too  warmly  for  his  cries  to 
be  available.  In  f.ict,  he  resembled  an 
elephant  with  a  monkey  on  his  back. 

*  A  brave  mnn.  He  vvas  a  man  of  huge  size  and 
prodij^ioas  stieugth,  nntl  died  in  couseciuencs  of  an 
injury  he  received  in  lifting  one  of  the  cathedral 
bells  at  Clogher,  which  is  sa  d  to  be  ten  hundred- 
weight. 
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"  '  How  do  you  like  that,  Farrell  ?  '  Neal 
would  say,  giving  him  a  cuif — '  and  that,  and 
that ;  but  that  is  best  of  aU.  Take  it  again, 
gudgeon  (two  cuffs  more) — here's  grist  for 
you  (half  a  dozen  additional) — hard  fortiuie 
to  j'ou  !  (crack,  crack. )  What !  going  to  he 
down ! — by  all  that's  terrible,  if  you  do,  I'll 
annigulate*  you  .'  Here's  a  dhuragh,-\  (another 
half  dozen) — long  measure,  you  savage  ! —  i 
the  baker's  dozen,  you  baste  ! — there's  five- 
an '-twenty  to  the  score,  Sampson  !  and  one 
or  two  in  '  (crack,  whack). 

"  '  Oh  !  murther  sheery  ! '  shouted  the  j 
mUler.  '  Murther-an-age,  I'm  kilt !  Foul  ! 
play  ! — foul  play  ! '  I 

"  '  You  he,  big  Nebuchodonosor  I  it's  not  j 
— this  is  aU  fair  play,  you  big  baste  !  Fair  \ 
pl:iy,  Sampson ! — by  the  same  a^token,  ! 
here's  to  jog  your  memory  that  it's  the  Fair  j 
day  of  Knockimdowny !  Irish  Fair  play,  ' 
you  whale !  But  I'U  whale  you '  (crack, 
crack,  whack). 

"  '  Oh  !  oh  ! '  shouted  the  miller. 

'"Oh!  oh!  is  it?  Oh,  if  I  had  my 
scissors  here  till  I'd  cHp  your  ears  oflf — 
wouldn't  I  be  the  happy  man,  any  how,  you 
swab,  you  ?  '  (whack,  whack,  crack).  j 

"  '  Mui'ther  !  murther  !  murther  ! '  shouted  I 
the  miller.     '  Is  there  no  help  ?  '  j 

"  '  Helj),  is  it? — you  may  say  that  (crack 
crack)  :  there's  a  tiifie — a  small  taste  in  the  i 
milling  style,  you  know  ;  and  here  goes  to  | 
dislodge  a  grinder.  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the 
tailor  on  horseback,  Sampson  ?  eh  ?  (whack,  j 
whack).  Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  a  tailor 
on  liorseback  of  yourself,  you  baste?  (crack).  ' 
I  tell  you,  if  you  offer  to  lie  down,  I'U  annigu-  | 
late,  j-ou  out  o'  the  face.' 

"  Never,  indeed,  was  a  miller  before  or 
since  so  well  dusted  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  Neal 
would  have  rode  him  long  enough,  but  for  ' 
an  O'HaUaghan,  who  had  gone  into  one  of  the 
houses  to  procui-e  a  weapon.  This  man  was 
nearly  as  original  in  his  choice  of  one  as  the 
tailor  in  the  position  which  he  selected 
for  beating  the  miUer.  On  entering  the 
kitchen,  he  found  that  he  had  been  antici- 
pated :  there  was  neither  tongs,  poker,  nor  ; 
chum-staff,  nor,  in  fact,  anything  wherewth 
he  could  assault  his  enemies  ;  all  had  been 
carried  oft  by  others.  There  was,  however, 
a  goose,  in  the  action  of  being  roasted  on  a  j 


♦  Annihilate— Many  of  the  jawbreakers — and  this 
w.is  one  in  a  double  sense — used  by  the  hedge- 
sdioolmasters.  are  scattered  amonjj  the  people,  by 
whom  they  were  so  twisted  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  recognize  them. 

f  Dhuragh  —  An  additional  portion  of  anything 
thrown  in  from  a  spirit  of  generosity,  after  the 
measure  agreed  on  is  given.  When  the  miller,  for 
instance,  receives  his  toll,  the  country-people  usual- 
ly throw  in  several  handfuls  of  meal  as  a  Dhuragh. 


spit  at  the  fire  :  this  was  enough  ;  Honest 
O'HaUaghan  saw  nothing  but  the  spit,  which 
he  accordingly  seized,  goose  and  all,  making 
the  best  of  his  way,  so  armed,  to  the  scene  of 
battle.  He  just  came  out  of  an  entry  as  the 
miUer  was  once  more  roaring  for  assistance, 
and,  to  a  dead  ce)-tainty,  would  have  spitted 
the  tailor  Uke  a  cock-spaiTow  against  the 
miller's  carcase,  had  not  his  activity  once  more 
saved  him.  UnluckUy,  the  unfortunate  miller 
got  the  thrust  behind  which  was  intended  for 
Neal,  and  roared  like  a  buU.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  shout  '  Foul  play  ! '  again,  when, 
on  turning  round,  he  perceived  that  the 
thiiist  had  not  been  intended  for  him,  but 
for  the  taUor. 

"  '  Give  me  that  spit,'  said  he  ;  'by  aU  the 
mUls  that  ever  were  ttimed,  I'U  spit  the 
tailor  this  blessed  minute  beside  the  goose, 
and  we'll  roast  them  both  together.' 

"  The  other  refused  to  part  with  the  spit, 
but  tlie  miller  seizing  the  gopse,  flung  it  with 
all  his  force  after  the  taUor,  who  stooj)ed, 
however,  and  avoided  the  blow. 

"  '  No  man  has  a  belter  right  to  the  goose 
than  the  tailor, '  said  Neal,  as  he  took  it  up, 
and,  disappearing,  neither  he  nor  the  goose 
coidd  be  seen  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

"The  battle  was  now  somewhat  abated. 
SkuUs,  and  bones,  and  bricks,  and  stones, 
were,  however,  still  flying  ;  so  that  it  might 
be  truh'  said,  the  bones  of  contention  were 
numerous.  The  streets  presented  a  woeful 
spectacle  :  men  were  lying  with  their  bones 
broken — others,  though  not  so  seriously 
injured,  lappered  in  their  blood— some  were 
crawling  up,  but  were  instantly  knocked  down 
by  their  enemies — some  were  leaning  against 
the  waUs,  or  gi-oping  their  way  silently  along 
them,  endeavoring  to  escape  observation,  lest 
they  might  be  smashed  dowTi  and  altogether 
murdered.  Wives  were  sitting  with  the 
bloody  heads  of  their  husbands  in  their  laps, 
tearing  their  hair,  weef)ing  and  cursing,  in 
aU  the  gall  of  wi'ath,  those  who  left  them  in 
such  a  state.  Daughters  performed  the  said 
offices  to  their  fathers,  and  sisters  to  their 
brothers  ;  not  pretermitting  those  who  did 
not  neglect  their  broken-pated  bachelors  to 
whom  they  i^aid  equal  attention.  Yet  was 
the  scene  not  without  abundance  of  mirth. 
M&ny  a  hat  was  thrown  up  by  the  O'Callag- 
han  side,  who  certainly  gained  the  day.  Manj' 
a  song  was  raised  by  those  who  tottered  about 
with  trickling  sconces,  half  drunk  with 
whiskey,  and  half  stupid  with  beating. 
IVLany  a  'whoo,'  and  '  huiToo,' and  '  huzza,' 
was  sent  forth  by  the  triumphanters ;  but 
tnith  to  tell,  tliey  were  miserably  feeble  and 
faint,  compared  to  what  they  had  been  in  the 
beginning  of  the  amusement ;  sufficiently 
evincing  that,  although  they  might  boast  of 
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the  name  of  victory,  they  had  got  a  bellyful 
of  beatiug- ;  still  there  was  hard  fighting. 

"  I  mentioned,  scfme  time  ago,  that  a  man 
had  adopted  a  scythe.  I  wish  fi'om  my 
heart  there  had  been  no  such  bloody  instru- 
ment there  that  day  ;  but  truth  must  be  told. 
John  O'Callaghan  was  now  engaged  against 
a  set  of  the  other  O's,  who  had  rallied  for 
the  third  time,  and  attacked  him  and  his  par- 
ty. Another  brother  of  Rose  Galh's  was  in 
this  engagement,  and  him  did  John  O'Cal- 
laghan not  only  knock  down,  but  cut 
desperately  across  the  temple.  A  man, 
stripped,  and  covered  with  blood  and  dust, 
at  that  moment  made  his  appeai'ance,  his 
hand  bearing  the  blade  of  the  aforesaid 
scythe.  His  approach  was  at  once  furious 
and  rapid,  and  I  may  as  well  add,  fatal ;  for 
before  John  O'Callaghan  had  time  to  be  fore- 
warned of  his  danger,  he  was  cut  down,  the 
artery  of  his  neck  laid  open,  and  he  died 
without  a  gToan.  It  was  truly  di-eadful, 
even  to  the  oldest  fighter  present,  to  see  the 
strong  rush  of  red  blood  that  curvated  about 
his  neck,  until  it  gurgled,  gurgled,  gurgled, 
and  lappered,  and  bubbled  out,  ending  in 
small  red  sjjouts,  blackening  and  blackening, 
as  they  became  fainter  and  more  faint.  At 
this  criticality,  every  eye  was  turned  from 
the  corpse  to  the  murderer  ;  but  lie  had  been 
instantly  struck  down,  and  a  female,  with  a 
large  stone  in  her  apron,  stood  over  him, 
her  arms  stretched  out,  her  face  horribly 
distorted  with  agony,  and  her  eyes  turned 
backwards,  as  it  were,  into  her  head.  In  a 
few  seconds  she  fell  into  strong  convulsions, 
and  was  immediately  taken  away.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  it  was  Rose  Galh  ;  and  when  we  looked 
at  the  man  she  had  struck  down,  he  was 
found  to  be  her  brother !  flesh  of  her  flesh, 
and  blood  of  her  blood  !  On  examining  him 
more  closely,  we  discovered  that  his  under- 
jaw  hung  loose,  that  his  limbs  were  supple  ; 
we  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  in  vain — he 
too  was  a  corpse. 

"  The  fact  was,  that  in  consequence  of  his 


being  stripped,  and  covered  by  so  much 
blood  and  dust,  she  knew  him  not ;  and,  im- 
pelled by  her  feelings  to  avenge  herself  on 
the  murderer  of  her  lover,  to  whom  she 
doubly  owed  her  life,  she  struck  him  a 
deadly  blow,  without  knowing  him  to  be  her 
brother.  The  shock  produced  by  seeing  her 
lover  mui'dered,  and  the  horror  of  finding 
that  she  herself,  in  avenging  him,  had  taken 
her  brother's  life,  was  too  much  for  a  heart 
so  tender  as  hers.  On  recovering  fi-om  her 
convulsions,  her  senses  were  found  to  be 
gone  for  ever  !  Poor  girl !  she  is  still  living  ; 
but  from  that  moment  to  this,  she  has  never 
opened  her  li23S  to  mortal.  She  is,  indeed,  a 
fair  ruin,  but  silent,  melancholy,  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  moon  in  the  summer  heaven. 
I  Poor  Rose  Galh  !  you  and  many  a  mother, 
'  and  father,  and  wife,  and  orphan,  have  had 
reason  to  maledict  the  bloody  Battles  of  the 
Factions. 

"  With  regard  to  my  grandfather,  he  says 
that  he  didn't  see  pm-tier  fighting  within  his 
ovm  memory  ;  not  since  the  fight  between 
himself  and  Big  Mueklemurray  took  place  in 
the  same  town.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
condemns  the  scj'the  and  eveiy  other  weapon 
except  the  cudgels  ;  because,  he  says,  that  if 
they  continue  to  be  resorted  to,  nate  fight- 
ing will  be  altogether  forgotten  in  the  coun- 
try." 

[It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  auth- 
or to  have  made  every  man  in  the  humble 
groups  about  Ned  M'Keown's  hearth  narrate 
a  story  illustrating  Irish  life,  feeling,  and 
manners  ;  but  on  looking  into  the  matter 
more  closely,  he  had  reason  to  think  that 
such  a  plan,  however  agreeable  for  a  time, 
would  ultimately  narrow  the  s^jhere  of  his 
work,  and  perhaps  fatigue  the  reader  by  a 
superfluity  of  Irish  dialogue  and  its  i^eculiax- 
ities  of  phraseology.  He  resolved  therefore, 
at  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Factions,  to 
abandon  his  original  design,  and  leave  him- 
self more  room  for  description  and  observa- 
tion.] 


THE    STATION. 


OuE  readers  are  to  suppose  the  Reverend 
Philemy  M'Guirk,  parish  priest  of  Tir-neer, 
to  be  standing  upon  the  altar  of  the  chapel, 
facing  the  congregation,  after  having  gone 
through  the  canon  of  the  Mass  ;  and  having 
nothing  more  of  the  service  to  perform,  than 
the  usual  prayers  -with  which  he  closes  the 
ceremony. 


"Take  notice,  that  the  Stations  for  the 
following  week  wiU  be  held  as  foUows  : — 

"  On  Monday,  in  Jack  Gallagher's  of  Cor- 
raghnamaddagh.     Are  you  there.  Jack?  " 

"  To  the  fore,  yer  Reverence." 

"  AMiy,  then.  Jack,  there's  something 
ominous — something  auspicious — to  happen, 
or  we  wouldn't  have  you  here  ;  for  it's  very 
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seldom  that  you  make  part  or  parcel  of  this 
present  congregation  ;  seldom  are  you  here, 
Jack,  it  must  be  confessed :  however,  you 
know  the  old  classical  proverb,  or  if  you 
don't,  /  do,  which  will  just  answer  as  well — 
Non  semper  ridet  Apollo— it's  not  every  diy 
Manus  kills  a  bullock  ;  so,  as  you  are  here, 
be  prepared  for  us  on  Monday." 

"  Never  fear,  yer  Reverence,  never  fear  ;  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  that  the  grazin'  at 
Corraghnamoddagh's  not  bad." 

"  To  do  you  justice.  Jack,  the  mutton  was 
always  good  with  you,  only  if  you  would  get 
it  better  killed  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
Get  Tom  McCusker  to  kill  it,  and  then  it'll 
have  the  right  smack." 

"  Verj'  well,  yer  Rev'rence,  I'll  do  it." 

"  On  Tuesday,  in  Peter  MurtagKs  of  the 
Crooked  Commons.     Are  you  there,  Peter?" 

"  Here,  yer  Reverence." 

"  Indeed,  Peter,  I  might  know  you  are 
here  ;  and  I  wish  that  a  great  many  of  my 
flock  would  take  example  by  you  :  if  they 
did,  I  wouldn't  be  so  far  behind  in  getting 
in  my  dues.  Well,  Peter,  I  sujipose  you 
know  that  this  is  Michaelmas  ?  "  * 

"  So  fat,  yer  Reverence,  that  they're  not 
able  to  wag  ;  but,  any  way,  Katty  has  them 
marked  for  you — two  fine  young  crathurs, 
only  this  year's  fowl,  and  the  ducks  isn't  a 
taste  behind  them — she  crammin'  them  this 
month  j)ast." 

"I  believe  you,  Peter,  and  I  would  take 
your  word  for  more  than  the  condition  of 
the  geese.     Remember  me  to  Katty,  Peter." 

"  On  Wednesday,  in  Parrah  More  Sleoins 
of  Mullayhfadh.  Are  you  there,  Parrah 
More  ?  " — No  answer.  "  Parrah  More  Sle- 
vin  ?  " — Silence.  "  Pai-rah  More  Slevin,  of 
Mullaghfadh  ?  " — No  reply.     "  Dan  Fagan  ?  " 

"  Present,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  what  keeps  that  reprobate 
from  mass  ?  " 

"  I  bleeve  he's  takin'  advantage,  sir,  of  the 
frost,  to  get  in  his  praties  to-day,  in  respect 
of  the  bad  footin',  su',  for  the  horses  in  the 
bog  when  there's  not  a  frost.  Any  how,  be- 
tune  that  and  a  bit  of  a  sore  head  that  he  got, 
yer  Reverence,  on  Thursday  last  in  takin' 
part  wid  the  O'Scallaghans  agin  the  Bradys, 
I  bleeve  he  had  to  stay  away  to-day." 

"On  the  Sabbath  daj-,  too,  without  my 
leave  !  Well,  tell  him  from  me,  that  I'hmake. 
an  examj)le  of  him  to  the  whole  parish,  if  he 
doesn't  attend  mass  better.  Will  the  Bradys 
and  the  O'Scallaghans  never  be  done  vrith 
their  quaiTelling?  I  protest,  if  they  don't 
live  like  Christians,  I'll  read  them  out  from 
the  altar.     Will  you  tell  Parrah  More  that 


*  Michaelraas  is  here  jocularly  alluded  to  as  that 
period  of  the  year  when  geese  are  fattest. 


'  I'll  hold  a  station  in  his  house  on  nest  Wed. 
) nesday  ?  " 

"I  mU,  sii- ;  I  will,  yer  Reverence." 

"  On  Thursday,  in  Phaddhy  Sheemus  Phad- 
dhy's  of  the  Esker.  Are  you  there,  Phad- 
dhy?" 

"  Wid  the  help  of  God,  I'm  here,  sir." 

"Well,  Phaddhy,  how  is  yer  son  Briney, 
that's  at  the  Latin  ?  I  hope  he's  coming  on 
well  at  it." 

"  Why,  sir,  he's  not  more  nor  a  year  and 
a  half  at  it  yet,  and  he's  got  more  books 
amost  nor  he  can  cany  ;  he'U  break  me  buy- 
ing books  for  him." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  sign,  Phaddhy  ;  but 
why  don't  you  bring  him  to  me  till  I  exam- 
ine him  ?  " 

"  Why,  never  a  one  of  me  can  get  him  to 
come,  sir,  he's  so  much  afeard  of  yer  Rever- 
ence." 

"Well,  Phaddhj',  we  were  once  modest 
and  bashful  ourselves,  and  I'm  glad  to  hear 
that  he's  afraid  of  his  clargy  ;  but  let  him  be 
prejjared  for  me  on  Thursday,  and  maybe 
I'U  let  him  know  something  he  never  heard 
before  ;  I'll  open  his  eyes  for  him." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Briney  ?  "  said  the 
father,  aside  to  the  son,  who  knelt  at  his 
knee  ;  "  you  must  give  up  yer  hurling  and 
idhng  now,  you  see.  Thank  yer  Revei-ence  ; 
thank  j-ou,  docthor." 

"  On  Friday,  in  Barny  O'Darby's,  alias 
Barny  Buffers.     Are  you  there,  Barny  ?  " 

"All  that's  left  of  me  is  here,  sir." 

"Well,  Barny,  how  is  the  butter  trade 
this  season  ?  " 

"  It's '  a  little  on  the  rise,  now,  sir  :  in  a 
month  or  so  I'm  expecting  it  will  be  brisk 
enough.  Boney,  sir,  is  doing  that  much  for 
us  anyway." 

"  Ay,  and,  Barny,  he'U  do  more  than  that 
for  us  :  God  prosper  him  at  all  events  ;  I  only 
hope  the  time's  coming,  Bai-ny,  when  every 
one  will  be  able  to  eat  his  own  butter,  and 
his  own  beef,  too." 

"  God  send  it,  sir." 

"Well,  Barny,  I  didn't  hear  from  your 
brother  Ned  these  two  or  three  mouths  ;  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yer  Reverence,  Penthmd  done  him 
up." 

"  What !  the  gauger  ?  " 

"  He  did,  the  thief  ;  but  maj-be  he'll  sui> 
sorrow  for  it,  afore  he's  much  oulder." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  informed,  B.ir 
ny?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  wish  we  knew  that,  sir." 

"I  wish  /  knew  it,  and  if  I  thought  any 
miscreant  here  would  become  an  iifonncr. 
I'd  make  an  example  of  him.  Well,  Barny, 
on  Friday  next :  but  I  suppose  Ned  has  a 
drop  stili— eh,  Barny  ?  " 
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"  Why,  sir,  well  be  apt  to  have  something 
stronger  nor  wather,  anyhow." 

"  Vei7  well,  Barny  ;  your  family  was  al- 
ways a  dacent  and  sjiirited  familj',  I'll  say 
that  for  them  ;  but,  tell  me,  Barny,  did  you 
begin  to  dam  the  river  yet  ?  *  I  think  the 
trouts  and  eels  are  running  by  this  time." 

"The  creels  are  made,  yer  Eevereuce, 
though  we  did  not  set  them  yet ;  but  on 
Tuesday  night,  sir,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  we'll 
be  ready." 

"  You  can  corn  the  trouts,  Bamy,  and  the 
eels  too  ;  but  should  you  catch  nothing,  go 
to  Pat  Hartigan,  Captain  Sloethom's  game- 
keeper, and,  if  you  tell  him  it's  for  me,  he'll 
drag  you  a  batch  out  of  the  fish-pond." 

"  Ah  !  then,  you're  Reverence,  it's  himself 
that'll  do  that  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half." 

Such  was  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  the  Reverend  Philem j-  M'Guirk, 
and  those  of  his  parishioners  iu  whose  houses 
he  had  appointed  to  hold  a  series  of  Stations, 
for  the  week  ensuing  the  Sunday  laid  in  this 
oiir  account  of  that  hitherto  uudescribed 
portion  of  the  Romish  disciijline. 

Now,  the  reader  is  to  understand,  that  a 
station  in  this  sense  differs  fi-om  a  station 
made  to  any  j^ecidiar  spot  remarkable  for 
local  sanctity.  There,  a  station  means  the 
performance  of  a  pilgiimage  to  a  certain 
place,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the 
going  through  a  stated  number  of  jJraj'ers 
and  other  penitential  ceremonies,  for  the 
piu-jjose  of  wiping  out  sui  in  this  hfe,  or  of 
relieving  the  soul  of  some  relation  fi-om  the 
pains  of  purgatory  in  the  other ;  here,  it 
simply  means  the  coming  of  the  parisli  priest 
and  his  curate  to  some  house  in  the  town- 
land,  on  a  day  publicly  announced  from  the 
aJtar  for  that  purjoose,  on  the  preceding  Sab- 
bath. 

This  is  done  to  give  those  who  live  vs'ithin 
the  district  in  which  the  station  is  held  an 
opportunity  of  coininij  to  their  duty,  as  fre- 
quenting the  ordinance  of  confession  is  em- 
phatically called.  Those  who  attend  confes- 
sion in  this  manner  once  a  year,  ai-e  considered 
merely  to  have  done  their  duty  ;  it  is  expect- 
ed, however,  that  they  should  approach  the 
tribunal,  f  as  it  is  termed,  at  least  twice  dur- 
ing that  period,  that  is,  at  the  two  great  fes- 


*  It  is  usual  amoug  the  peasantry  to  form,  about 
Jlichaelmas,  small  artificial  cascades,  called  dams, 
uuder  which  they  place  long,  deep,  wicker  creels, 
shaped  like  inverted  cones,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
c\iring  the  fish  that  are  now  on  their  return  to  the 
large  rivers,  after  having  deposited  their  spawn  in 
the  higher  and  remoter  streams.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  number  of.  fish,  particularly  of  eels,  are 
caught  in  this  manner — sometimes  from  one  barrel 
to  three  in  the  course  of  a  single  night ! 

f  That  is,  of  confession — so  going  to  confession 
is  termed  by  the  priests. 


tivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  obser^ 
vance  or  omission  of  this  rite  among  Roman 
Cathohcs,  establishes,  in  a  great  degeee,  the 
nature  of  individual  character.  The  man 
who  fi-equents  his  duty  will  seldom  be  pro- 
nounced a  bad  man,  let  his  conduct  and 
principles  be  what  they  may  in  other  respects ; 
and  he  who  neglects  it,  is  looked  ujjou,  by 
those  who  attend  it,  as  in  a  state  httle  short 
of  reprobation. 

When  the  "giving  out"  of  the  stations 
was  over,  and  a  few  more  jests  were  broken 
by  his  Reverence,  to  which  the  congregation 
paid  the  tribute  of  a  general  and  uproarious 
laugh,  he  turned  romid,  and  resumed  the 
performance  of  the  mass,  whilst  his  "  flock  " 
began  to  finger  their  beads  with  faces  as 
grave  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred. 
When  mass  was  finished,  and  the  holy  water 
sprinkled  upon  the  peoj)le,  out  of  a  tub  car- 
ried by  the  mass-server  through  the  chajiel 
for  that  purpose,  the  priest  gave  them  a  Lalin 
benediction,  and  they  disj-iersed. 

Now,  of  the  five  individuals  m  whose  houses 
the  "stations"  were  appointed  to  be  held, 
we  will  select  I'haddhy  Shcemwf  Phaddhy  for 
our  pui-jjose  ;  and  tliis  we  do,  because  it  was 
the  first  time  in  which  a  station  was  ever 
kejjt  in  his  house,  and  consequently  Phaddhy 
and  his  wife  had  to  undergo  the  initiatoiy 
ceremony  of  entertaining  Father  Philemy  and 
his  cui-ate,  the  Reverend  ConM'Coul,  at  diu' 
ner. 

Phaddhy  Shecmus  Phaddhy  had  been,  until 
a  short  time  before  the  period  in  question,  a 
very  poor  man  ;  but  a  little  previous  to  that 
event,  a  brother  of  his,  who  had  no  children, 
died  very  rich — that  is,  for  a  farmer — and  left 
him  his  j)ropertj',  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part 
of  it.  While  Phaddhy  was  poor,  it  was  sur- 
prising what  little  notice  he  e.xeited  from  his 
Reverence ;  in  fact,  I  have  heai-d  him  ac- 
knowledge, that  during  all  the  days  of  his 
poverty,  he  never  got  a  nod  of  recognition  or 
kindness  from  Father  Philemy,  although  he 
sometimes  did,  he  said,  from  Father  Con,  his 
curate,  who  honored  him  on  two  occasions 
so  far  as  to  challenge  him  to  a  bout  at  throw- 
ing the  shoulder-stone,  and  once  to  a  leaping 
match,  at  both  of  which  exercises  Father 
Con,  but  for  the  superior  power  of  Phaddhy, 
had  been  unrivalled. 

"It  was  an  unlucky  day  to  him,"  says 
Phaddy,  "  that  he  went  to  challenge  me,  at 
all  atall  ;forIwas  the  only  man  that  ever  bate 
him,  and  he  wasn't  able  to  liould  up  his  head 
in  the  iiaiish  for  many  a  day  afther." 

As  soon,  however,  as  I'haddhy  became  a 
man  of  substance,  one  would  almost  think 
that  there  had  been  a  secret  relationshii?  be- 
tween his  good  fortune  and  Father  Philemy 's 
memory  ;   for,  on  their  first  meeting,  after 
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Phaddhy's  getting  the  property,  the  latter 
dhook  liim  most  cordially  by  the  hand — a 
proof  that,  had  not  his  recoUeetion  been  as 
much  improved  as  Phaddhy's  cu'cumstanees, 
he  could  by  no  means  have  remembered  him  ; 
but  this  is  a  failing  in  the  memory  of  many, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Father  Philemy. 
Phaddhy,  however,  was  no  DonncU,  to  uss 
his  own  expression,  and  siw  as  far  into  a 
deal  board  as  another  man. 

"  And  so,  Phaddy,"  said  the  priest,  "  how 
ai-e  all  j'oiu-  family  ? — six  j-ou  have,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Four,  your  Eev'reuee,  only  four,"  said 
Phaddy,  winking  at  Tim  Dillon,  his  neigh-  i 
bor,  who  happened  to  be  present — "three 
boys  an'  one  girl."  j 

"Bless  my  soul,  and  so  it  is  indeed, 
Phaddy,  and  I  ought  to  know  it  ;  an  how  is 
your  wife  Sarah?— I  mean,  I  hope  Mrs. 
Sheemus  Phaddhy  is  well :  by  the  by,  is  that 
old  complaint  of  hers  gone  yet  V — a  pain  in 
the  stomach,  I  think  it  was,  that  u.sed  to 
trouble  her  ;  I  hope  in  God,  Phaddhj',  she's 
getting  over  it,  poor  thing.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member telling  her,  last  Easter,  when  she 
came  to  her  duty,  to  eat  oaten  bread  and 
butter  with  water-grass  every  morning  /awi- 
iinj,  it  cured  myself  of  the  same  complaint." 

"  Why,  thin,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
your  Rev'rence  for  isurscribin'  for  her,"  re- 
plied Phaddhy  ;  "  for,  sure  enough,  she  has 
neither  pain  nor  ache,  at  the  present  time, 
for  the  best  rason  in  the  world,  docthor, 
that  she'll  be  dead  jist  seven  years,  if  God 
spares  your  Rev'rence  an'  myself  till  to-mor- 
row fortnight,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
mornin'." 

This  was  more  than  Father  Philemy  could 
stand  with  a  good  conscience,  so  after  get-' 
ting  liimself  out  of  the  dilemma  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  shook  Phaddhy  again  very  cordially 
by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Well,,  good-bye, 
Phaddhy,  and  God  be  good  to  poor  Sarah's 
soul — I  now  remember  her  funeral,  sure 
enough,  and  a  dacent  one  it  was,  for  indeed 
she  was  a  woman  that  had  everybody's  good 
word — and,  between  you  and  me,  she  made 
a  happy  death,  that's  as  far  as  we  can  judge  j 
here  ;  for,  after  all,  there  may  be  danger, 
Phaddy,  there  may  be  danger,  you  under- 
stand— however,  it's  your  own  business, 
and  your  dutv,  too,  to  think  of  that ;  but  I 
believe  you're  not  the  man  that  would  be  apt 
to  forget  her." 

"Phaddhy,  ye  thief  o'  the  world,"  said 
Tim  DiUon,  when  Father  Philemy  was  gone, 
"  there's  no  comm'  up  to  ye  ;  how  could  you 
make  sich  a  fool  of  his  Rev'rence,  as  to  tell 
'im  that  Katty  was  dead,  and  that  you  had  | 
only  four  childher,  an'  you  has  eleven  o'  t 
them,  an'  the  wife  in  good  health  ?  "  ! 

"Why,  jist,  Tim,"  rephed  Phaddhv,  with 


his  usual  shrewdness,  "  to  tache  his  Rev'rence 
himself  to  jiractise  truth  a  hltle  ;  if  he  didn't 
know  that  I  got  the  stockm'  of  guineas  and 
the  Linaskey  farm  by  my  brother  Barney's 
deatli,  do  ye  think  that  he'd  notish  me  at  all 
at  all  ? — not  liimself,  avick  ;  an'  maybe  he 
won't  be  aflher  comin'  round  to  me  for  a  sack 
of  my  best  oats,*  instead  of  the  bushel  I  used 
to  give  him,  andhouldin'  a  couple  of  stations 
wid  me  every  year." 

"  But  won't  he  go  mad  when  he  hears  you 
tould  him  nothing  but  lies  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  Tim,"  answered  Phaddhy — 
"  not  now  ;  thank  God,  I'm  not  a  poor  man, 
an'  he'U  keep  his  temjier.  I'll  warrant  you 
the  horsewhip  v.'on't  be  up  now,  although, 
afore  this,  I  wouldn't  say  but  it  might — 
though  the  jjoorest  daj'  I  ever  was,  'id's  my- 
self that  wouldn't  let  priest  or  friar  lay  a 
horsewhip  to  my  back,  an'  that  you  know, 
Tim." 

Phaddhy's  sagacity,  however,  was  correct ; 
for,  a  short  time  after  this  conversation. 
Father  Philemy,  when  collecting  his  oats, 
gave  him  a  caU,  laughed  heartily  at  the  sham 
account  of  Katty's  death,  examined  young 
Briney  in  his  Latin,  who  was  called  after  his 
uncle,  pronounced  him  very  cate.,  and  likely 
to  become  a  great  scholar — jjromised  his 
interest  with  the  bishojj  to  get  him  into 
Maynooth,  and  left  the  famdy,  after  having 
shaken  hands  with,  and  stroked  down  the 
heads  of,  all  the  children. 

When  Phaddhy,  on  the  Sunday  in  ques- 
tion, heard  the  jjubhc  notice  given  of  the 
Station  about  to  be  held  in  his  house,  not- 
withstanding his  coiTect  knowledge  of  Father 
Philemy 's  character,  on  which  he  looked 
with  a  comisetent  portion  of  contempt,  ho 
felt  a  warmth  of  pride  about  his  heart,  that 
arose  from  the  honor  of  having  a  station,  and 
of  entertaining  the  clergy,  in  their  official 
capacity,  under  his  own  roof,  and  at  his  own 
expense — that  gave  him,  he  thought,  a  per- 
sonal consequence,  which  even  the  "stockin' 
of  guiiii'is  "  and  the  Linaskey  farm  were  un- 
alil.r,  of  f]i(iiisrlves,  tp  confer  upon  him.  He 
(litl  viiji  <\,  'tis  true,  a  very  fair  portion  of  hap- 
piness on  succeeding  to  his  brother's  prop- 
erty ;  but  this  would  be  a  triumph  over  the 
envious  and  ill-natured  remarks  which  several 
of  his  neighbors  and  distant  relations  had 
taken  the   liberty  of  indulging   in  against 


*  The  priest  accompanied  by  acouple  of  servants, 
each  with  a  horse  and  .s.ick,  (.oUects  from  such  o£ 
Ills  parishioners  us  can  afford  it,  a  quantity  of  oats, 
vaiyin^  with  the  circumstances  of  ihe  donor.  This 
collection — called  Questing — is  voluntary  on  tho 
part  of  his  parishioners,  who  may  refuse  it  if  they 
wish  ;  very  few  are  found,  however,  hardy  enough 
to  risk  the  obloquy  of  declining  to  contribute,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  custom  oi  erates  with 
us  much  force  a^  if  it  were  legal  and  compulsory. 
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him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  good  fortune. 
He  left  the  chapel,  therefore,  in  good  sjjii'its, 
whUst  Briney,  on  the  contrary,  hung  a  lip  of 
more  melancholy  pendencj'  than  usual,  in 
dread  a'jprehension  of  the  examination  ihat 
he  axpectsd  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
Reverence  at  the  station. 

Before  I  introduce  the  conversation  \yhich 
took  place  between  Phaddhy  and  Brmey,  as 
they  went  home,  on  the  subject  of  this  lite- 
rary ordeal,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
custom,  hereditary  in  some  Ii-ish  families,  of 
calling  fathers  by  iheir  Chrisiian  names,  in- 
stead of  by  the  usual  ai^pellation  of  "  father." 
This  usage  was  observed,  not  only  by 
Pliaddhy  and  his  son,  but  by  aU  the  Phaddys 
of  that  family,  generally.  Their  surname 
was  Doran,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
numbers  in  that  jjart  of  the  country  who  bore 
the  same  name,  it  was  necessary  as  of  old,  to 
distinguish  the  several  branches  of  it  by  the 
Christian  names  of  their  fathers  and  gi-and- 
fathers,  and  sometimes  this  distinction  went 
as  far  back  as  the  great-grandfather.  For  in- 
stance— Phaddhy  Sheemus  Phaddhy,  meant 
Phaddhy,  the  son  of  Sheemus,  the  sou  of 
Phaddhy ;  and  his  son,  Briney,  was  called, 
Brian  Phaddy  Sheemus  Phaddy,  or,  anglice, 
Bernard  the  son  of  Patrick,  the  sou  of  James, 
the  son  of  Patrick.  But  the  custom  of  chil- 
dren calling  fathers,  in  a  viva  voce  manner,  by 
theii-  Christian  names,  was  independent  of  the 
other  more  general  usage  of  the  patronymic. 

"Well,  Briney,"  said  Phaddj',  as  the  father 
and  son  returned  home,  cheek  by  jowl  from 
the  chapel,  "I  sujjpose  Father  Philemy  will 
go  very  deep  in  the  Latin  wid  ye  on  Thurs- 
day ;  do  ye  think  yell  be  able  to  answer 
him?" 

"Why,  Phaddhy,"  replied  Briney,  "how 
could  /  be  able  to  answer  a  clargy  V — doesn't 
]je  know  all  the  languages,  and  I'm  only  in 
tlie  Fibidw  JEdopU  yet." 

"  Is  that  Latin  or  Greek,  Briney  ?  " 

"It's  Lathi,  Phaddhy." 

"  And  what's  the  translation  of  that  ?  " 

"  It  signifies  the  Fables  of  .Silsiopius." 

"  Bliss  my  sowl !  and  Briney,  did  ye  con- 
stlier  that  out  of  yer  own  head  ?  " 

"  Hogh !  that's  little  of  it.  If  ye  war  to 
hear  me  consther  Gallus  Galliiviceus,  a  dung- 
biUcock?" 

"And,  Briney,  are  ye  in  Greek  at  all 
yet?" 

"No,  Phaddhy,  I'U  not  be  in  Greek  tiUI'm 
in  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  thin  I'll  be  near 
finished." 

"  And  how  long  wiU  it  be  till  that,  Bri- 
ney ?  " 

"  Why,  Phaddhy,  you  know  I'm  only  a  year 
and  a  half  at  the  Latin,  and  in  two  years 
more  I'U  be  in  the  Greek." 


"  Do  ye  think  ^^^ll  ye  ever  be  as  lamed  as 
Father  Philemy,  Briney  ?  " 

"  Don't  ye  know  whin  I'm  a  clargy  I  will ; 
but  I'm  only  a  lignum  sacerdotis  yet,  Phad- 
dhy." 

"What's  ligdum  saur.erdoatis,  Briney?" 

"  A  block  of  a  priest,  Phaddhy." 

"  Now,  Briney,  I  suppose  Father  Philemj 
knows  everything." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  he  does  ;  all  the  languages 
that's  spoken  through  the  world,  Phaddhy." 

"And  must  all  the  priests  know  them, 
Briney  ? — how  many  are  they  ?  " 

"  Seven — sartainly,  every  pi-iest  must  know 
them,  or  how  could  they  lay  the  divU,  if  he'd 
si^ake  to  them  in  a  tongue  they  couldn't  un- 
derstand, Phaddhy?" 

"Ah,  I  declare,  Briney,  I  see  it  now  ;  only 
for  that,  poor  Father  Phili^J,  the  heavens  be 
his  bed,  wouldn't  be  able  to  lay  ould  War- 
nock,  that  haunted  Squire  Sloethorn's  sta- 
bles." 

"  Is  that  when  the  two  horses  was  stole, 
Phaddhy  ? " 

"  The  very  time,  Briney ;  but  God  be 
thanked.  Father  Philixj  settled  hun  to  the 
day  of  judgment." 

"And  where  did  he  put  him,  Phaddhy?  " 

"  Why,  he  wanted  to  be  put  anundher  the 
hearth-stone  ;  but  Father  Philip  made  him 
walk  away  with  himself  into  a  thumb-bottle, 
and  tied  a  stone  to  it,  and  then  sent  him  to 
where  he  got  a  cooling,  the  thief,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lough  behind  the  house." 

"  Well,  I'U  teU  you  what  I'm  thinking  I'U 
be  apt  to  do,  Phaddhy,  when  I'm  a  clargy." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Briney  ?  " 

"  Why,  I'U— but,  Phaddhy,don'tbe  taUiing 
'of  this,  bekase,  if  it  should  come  to  be  known, 
I  might  get  my  brains  knocked  out  by  .some 
of  the  heretics." 

"  Never  fear,  Briney,  there's  no  danger  of 
that — but  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Why,  I'U  translate  aU  the  Protestants 
into  asses,  and  then  we'll  get  our  hands  red 
of  them  altogether." 

"WeU,  that  flogs  for  euteness,  and  it's  a 
wondher  tlie  clai-gy  *  doesn't  do  it,  and  them 
has  the  power  ;  for  'twould  give  us  pace  en- 
tirely. But,  Brinej',  wiU  you  speak  in  Latin 
to  Father  Philemy  on  Thursday  V  " 

"  To  teU  you  the  thi-uth,  Phaddhj',  I  woulc? 
rather  he  wouldn't  examine  me  this  bout,  at 
aU  at  aU." 

"Ay,  but  you  know  we  couldn't  go  agin 
him,  Briney,  bekase  he  promised  to  get  you 
into  the  college.  WiU  you  speak  some  Latin 
now  till  I  hear  you  ?  " 


*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  bulk 
of  the  uneducated  peasantry  really  believe  that  th« 
priests  have  this  power. 
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"Hem! — Ve.rhuvi  personalei/  cohairit  eu.ni 
nomnatibo  numbeva  at  pernona  at  niunqnam 
sera  yeast  at  bonis  moras  voia." 

"Bless  my  heart! — and,  Brinej-,  wliere's 
that  taken  from  ?  " 

"  From  Syntax,  Phaddhy." 

"  And  who  ivas  Shintax — do  you  know, 
Briney  ?  " 

"He  was  a  Roman,  Phaddhy,  bekase 
there's  a  Latin  prayer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book." 

"  Ay,  was  he — a  priest,  I'll  warrant  him. 
"Well,  Briuej',  do  you  mind  yer  Lai  in,  and 
get  on  wid  yer  larnin',  and  when  you  grow 
up  you'll  have  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  horse  of 
your  own  (and  a  good  broadcloth  black  coat, 
too)  to  ride  on,  every  bit  as  good  as  Father 
Philemy's,  and  may  be  betther  nor  Father 
Con's." 

From  this  point,  which  usually  wound  up 
these  colloquies  between  the  father  and  son, 
the  conversation  generally  diverged  into  the 
more  sjjacious  fields  of  science  ;  so  that  by 
the  time  they  reached  home,  Briney  had 
probabl}'  given  the  father  a  learned  disserta- 
tion upon  the  elevation  of  the  clouds  above 
the  earth,  and  told  him  within  how  many 
thousand  miles  they  ajiproached  it,  at  their 
nearest  point  of  approximation. 

"  Katty,"  said  Phaddhj-,  when  he  got 
home,  "we're  to  have  a  station  here  on 
Thiu-.sday  next :  'twas  given  out  from  the  al- 
tar to-day  by  Father  Philemy." 

'■  Oh,  wurrah,  wurrah  1  "  exclaimed  Katty, 
overwhelmed  at  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
incapacitj-  to  get  up  a  dinner  in  sufficient 
style  for  such  guests — "  wurrah,  wurrah  ! 
Phaddhy,  ahagur,  what  on  the  livin'  earth 
will  we  do  at  all  at  all !  Why,  we'll  never  be 
able  to  manage  it." 

'■Airah,  why,  woman  ;  what  do  they  want 
but  their  skinful  to  eat  and  dhrink,  and  I'm 
sm-e  we're  able  to  allow  them  that,  any 
way  ?  " 

"  AiTah,  bad  manners  to  me,  but  you're 
enough  to  vex  a  saint — '  their  skinful  to  eat 
and  dhrink  ! ' — you  common  crathur  you,  to 
speak  that  way  of  the  clargy,  as  if  it  was  our- 
selves or  the  laborers  you  war  spaking  of." 

"  Ay,  and  aren't  we  every  bit  as  good  as 
they  are,  if  you  go  to  that  ? — haven't  we  sowls 
to  be  saved  as  well  as  themselves  ?  " 

"  '  As  good  as  they  are  ! ' — as  good  as  the 
clargj- ! !  Manum  a  yea  af/us  a  2van-ah  ."^ — 
listen  to  what  he  says  !  Phaddhy,  take  care 
of  yourself,  you've  got  rich,  now  ;  but  for  all 
that,  take  care  of  yourself.  You  had  betther 
not  bring  the  priest's  ill- will,  or  his  bad  heart 
upon  us.  You  know  they  never  thruv  that 
had  it ;  and  maybe  it's  a   short  time  your 

*  3Iy  soul  to  God  and  the  Virgin. 


riches  might  stay  wid  you,  or  maybe  it's  a 
short  time  you  might  stay  will  them  :  at  any 
rate,  God  forgive  you,  and  I  hope  he  will,  fur 
making  use  of  sich  unsanctified  words  to 
your  lawful  clargy." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  intind  to  do  ? — 
or,  what  do  you  think  of  getting  for  them  ?  " 
inquired  Phaddy. 

"Indeed,  it's  very  little  matther  what  I 
get  for  them,  or  what  I'U  do  either — sorrow 
one  of  myself  cai-es  almost :  for  a  man  in  his 
senses,- that  ought  to  know  better,  to  make 
use  of  such  low  language  about  the  blessed 
and  holy  crathurs,  that  hasn't  a  stain  of  sin 
about  them,  no  more  than  the  child  un- 
born ! " 

"  So  you  think." 

"  So  /  think  !  aye,  and  it  would  be  betther 
for  you  that  you  thought  so,  too ;  but  ye 
don't  know  what's  before  ye  yet,  Phaddhy  ; 
and  now  take  wai-nin'  in  time,  and  mend 
youi-  life." 

"  Why  what  do  you  see  wrong  in  my  life  ? 
Am  I  a  di'unkard  ?  am  I  lazy  ?  did  ever  I 
neglect  my  business  ?  was  I  ever  bad  to  you 
or  to  the  childher '?  didn't  I  always  give  j'ez 
yer  fill  to  ate,  and  kept  yez  as  well  clad  as 
yer  neighbors  that  was  richer  ?  Don't  I  go 
to  my  knees,  too,  every  night  and  morn- 
ing?'"' 

"  That's  time  enough,  but  what  signifies  it 
all  ?  When  did  ye  cross  a  priest's  foot  to  go 
to  your  duty  ?  Not  for  the  last  five  years, 
Phaddhy — not  since  poor  Torly  (God  be  good 
to  him)  died  of  the  mazles,  and  that'll  be 
five  years,  a  fortnight  before  Christmas." 

"  And  what  are  you  the  betther  of  all  yer 
ooufessious?  Did  they  ever  mend  yer  tem- 
jier,  avourneen '?  no,  indeed,  Katty,  but 
you're  ten  times  worse  tempered  coming 
back  from  the  priest  than  before  you  go  to 
liim." 

"  Oh !  Phaddhy !  Phaddhy  !  God  look  down 
upon  you  this  day,  or  any  man  that's  in  yer 
hai-dened  state— I  see  there's  no  use  in  spak- 
ing to  you,  for  you'll  still  be  the  ould  cut." 

"  Ay,  will  I  ;  so  you  may  as  well  give  up 
talkmg  about  it.  Arrah,  woman  ! "  said 
Phaddhy,  raising  his  voice,  "  who  does  it  ever 
make  betther — show  me  a  man  now  in  all 
the  neighborhood,  that's  a  pin-point  the 
holier  of  it?  Isn't  there  Jemmy  Shields, 
that  goes  to  his  duty  wanst  a  month,  maU- 
vogues  his  wife  and  family  this  minute,  and 
!  then  claps  them  to  a  Rosary  the  next ;  but 
j  the  ould  boy's  a  thritte  to  him  of  a  fast  day, 
afther  coming  from  the  priest.  Betune  our- 
selves, Katty,  you're  not  much  behind  him." 

Katty  made  no  reply  to  him,  but  turned 
up   her   eyes,  and   crossed   herself,    at   the 
I  wickedness  of  her  unmanageable  husband. 
J       "  Well,  Briney,"  said  she,  turning  abrupt- 
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ly  to  the  son,  "  don't  take  patthern  by  that 
man,  if  you  expect  to  do  any  good  ;  let  him 
be  a  warning  to  you  to  mind  yer  duty,  and 
I'espect  yer  clargy — and  jarepare  yerself,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  to  go  to  Father  Philemy  or 
Father  Con  on  Thursday  :  hut  don't  be  said 
or  led  by  that  man,  for  I'm  sure  I  duuna 
how  he  uiteuds  to  face  the  Man  above  when 
he  laves  this  world — and  to  keejj  from  his 
duty,  and  to  spake  of  his  clargy  as  he 
does ! " 

There  are  few  men  without  their  weak 
sides.  Phaddhy,  although  the  priests  were 
never  very  much  his  favorites,  was  deter- 
mined to  give  what  he  himself  called  a  let-out 
on  this  occasion,  simply  to  show  his  iU- 
natured  neighbors  that,  notwithstanding  j 
their  unfrie)}dly  remarks,  he  knew  "  what  it  i 
was  to  be  dacent,"  as  well  as  his  betters ; 
and  Katty  seconded  him  in  his  resolution, 
from  her  profound  veneration  for  the  danjij. 

Every  preparation  was  accordingly  entered 
into,  and  every  ]Anii  adopted  that  could 
possibly  be  twisted  into  a  capability  of  con- 
tributing to  the  entertainment  of  Fathers 
Philemj'  and  Con. 

One  of  those  large,  round,  stercoraceous 
nosegays  that,  like  many  other  wholesome 
jjlants,  make  up  by  odor  wliat  is  wanting  in 
Boral  beauty,  and  which  lay  rather  too  contagi- 
ous as  Phaddhy  expressed  it,  to  the  door  of  his 
house,  was  transplanted  by  about  half  a  dozen 
laborers,  and  as  many  barrows,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  to  a  bed  some  yards  distant 
from  the  spot  of  its  first  growth  ;  because, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  nasal 
sense,  it  was  considered  that  it  might  be 
rather  an  ei/e-sore  to  their  Reverences,  on 
approaching  the  door.  Several  concave  in- 
equalities, which  constant  attrition  had  worn 
in  the  earthen  floor  of  the  kitchen,  were 
fiUed  up  with  blue  clay,  brought  on  a  car 
from  the  bank  of  a  neighboring  river,  for  ! 
the  jjurpose.  The  dresser,  ohau-s,  tables,  j 
pots,  and  pans,  all  underwent  a  rigor  of  dis- 
cipline, as  if  some  remarkable  event  was  , 
about  to  occur ;  nothing  less,  it  must  be  [ 
supposed  than  a  complete  domestic  revolu- 
tion, and  a  new  state  of  things.  Phaddhy 
himself-  cut  two  or  three  large  furze  bushes, 
and,  sticking  them  on  the  end  of  a  pitch-  i 
fork,  attempted  to  sweep  down  the  chimney. 
For  this  purpose  he  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach  the 
top  with  more  ease  ;  but,  in  order  that  his 
footing  might  be  firm,  he  made  one  of  the 
servant-men  sit  upon  the  chair,  to  keep  it 
steady  during  the  operation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  it  so  happened  that  this  man 
was  needed  to  assist  in  removing  a  meal-  1 
chest  to  another  part  of  the  house  ;  tliis  was  ■ 
under  Katty's  superintendence,  who,  seeing 


the  fellow  sit  rather  more  at  his  ease  than 
she  thought  the  huriy  and  importance  of  the 
occasion  permitted,  called  him,  with  a  Uttle 
of  her  usual  shaipness  and  energy,  to  assist 
in  removing  the  chest.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  whicli  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
here,  the  fellow  bounced  from  his  seat,  in 
obedience  to  the  shrill  tones  of  Katty,  and 
the  next  moment  Phaddhy  (who  was  in  a 
state  of  abstraction  in  the  chimney,  and 
totally  unconscious  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward below)  made  a  descent  decidedly  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  that  which  most  aspi- 
rants would  be  inclined  to  relish.  A  severe 
stun,  however,  was  the  most  serious  injury 
he  received  on  his  own  part,  and  several  round 
oaths,  with  a  good  drubbing,  feU  to  the  ser- 
vant ;  but  unluckily  he  left  the  furze  bush 
behind  him  in  the  highest  and  narrowest 
part  of  the  chimney  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
an  active  fellow  succeeded  in  dragging  it 
up  fi-om  the  outside  of  the  roof,  the  chim- 
ney ran  considerable  risk,  as  Katy  said,  of 
being  choked. 

But  along  with  the  lustration  wliich  every 
fixture  within  the  house  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, it  was  necessary  that  all  the  young- 
sters should  get  new  clothes ;  and  for  this 
purpose.  Jemmy  Lynch,  the  tailor,  with  his 
two  journeymen  and  three  ap2)rentices,  were 
sent  for  in  all  haste,  that  he  might  fit  Phad- 
dhy and  each  of  his  six  sons,  in  suits,  fi-om 
a  i^iece  of  home-made  frieze,  which  Katty  did 
not  intend  to  break  up  tiU  "  towards  Chi'ist- 
mas." 

A  station  is  no  common  event,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  web  was  cut  up,  and  the  tailor 
left  a  wedding-suit,  half-made,  belonging  to 
Edy  Dolan,  a  thin  old  bacheloi-,  who  took  it 
into  his  head  to  try  his  hand  at  becoming  a 
husband  ere  he'd  die.  As  soon  as  Jemmy 
and  liis  tram  arrived,  a  door  was  taken  off 
the  hinges,  and  laid  on  the  floor,  for  liimself 
to  sit  upon,  and  a  new  drugget  quilt  was 
spread  beside  it,  for  his  joiu'neymen  and  ap- 
prentices. With  "nimble  fingers  they  plied 
the  needle  and  thread,  and  when  night  came, 
a  turf  was  got,  into  which  was  stuck  a  piece 
of  rod,  pointed  at  one  end  and  split  at  the 
other  ;  the  "  the  white  candle,"  slij)ped  into 
a  shavmg  of  the  fringe  that  was  jjlaced  in 
the  cleft  end  of  the  stick,  was  then  lit,  whilst 
many  a  pleasant  story,  told  by  Jemmy,  who 
liad  been  once  in  Dublin  for  six  weeks,  de- 
lighted the  cu-cle  of  lookers-on  that  sat 
around  them. 

At  length  the  day  previous  to  the  important 
one  arrived.  Hitherto,  aU  hands  had  con- 
tributed to  make  evei-y  thing  in  and  about 
the  house  look  "  dacent "— scouring,  wash- 
ing, sweeping,  pairing,  and  repairing,  had 
been  all  disposed  of     The  boys  got  theii-  halt 
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>ut  to  the  quick  ■with  the  tailor's  scissors  ; 
and  such  of  the  giiis  as  were  not  full  grown, 
got  only  that  which  gi'ew  ou  the  upper  2)art 
of  the  head  taken  off,  by  a  cut  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  clerical  tonsiu'e,  so  that  they 
looked  extremely  wild  and  unsettled,  with 
their  straight  locks  projecting  over  their 
ears ;  every  thing,  therefore,  of  the  less  im- 
portant arrangements  had  been  gone  tlirough 
— but  the  weighty  and  momentous  concern 
was  as  yet  unsettled. 

This  was  the  feast ;  and  alas !  never  was 
the  want  of  experience  more  strongly  felt 
than  here.  Katty  was  a  bad  cook,  even  to 
a  proverb  ;  and  bore  so  indifferent  a  charac- 
ter in  the  country'  for  cleanliness,  that  very 
few  would  undertake  to  eat  her  butter.  In- 
deed, she  was  called  Katty  Sallayh  *  on  this 
account :  however,  this  prejudice,  whether  ill 
or  well  founded,  was  weai'ing  fast  away,  since 
Phaddhy  had  succeeded  to  the  stocking  of 
guineas,  and  the  Lisnaskey  farm.  It  might 
be,  indeed,  that  her  former  poverty  helped 
her  neighbors  to  see  this  blemish  more 
clearlj' :  but  the  world  is  so  seldom  in  the 
habit  of  judging  people's  qualities  or  failings 
tkrough  this  uncharitable  medium,  that  the 
supposition  is  rather  doubtful.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  arrangements  for  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  must  be  made.  There  was  plenty  of 
bacon,  and  abundance  of  cabbages — eggs,  ad 
iiijinitum — oaten  and  wheaten  bread  in  pUes 
— turkeys,  geese,  pullets,  as  fat  as  aldermen 
— cream  as  rich  as  Croesus — and  thi'ee  gallons 
of  poteen,  one  sjjarkle  of  which,  as  Father 
Philemy  said  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  evening, 
would  lay  the  hairs  on  St.  Francis  himself  in 
his  most  self-negative  mood,  if  he  saw  it.  So 
far  so  good  :  everything  excellent  and  abun- 
dant in  its  way.  Still  the  higher  and  more  re- 
fined items-the  deliciue  epularum — must  be 
added.  JC/uYt;  bread,  and  tea,  and  sugar, 
were  yet  to  be  got ;  and  lump-sugar  for  the 
punch  ;  and  a  tea-pot  and  euj)s  and  saucers 
to  be  borrowed ;  all  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

Well,  suppose  evei-j'thing  disposed  for  to- 
morrow's feast ;— suppose  Phaddliy  himself 
to  have  butchered  the  fowl,  because  Katty, 
who  was  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  blood, 
had  not  the  heart  to  kill  "  the  crathurs  :  " 
and  imagine  to  yourself  one  of  the  servant 
men  taking  his  red-hot  tongs  out  of  the  fire, 
and  squeezing  a  large  lump  of  hog's  lard, 
placed  in  a  grisset,  or  Kam,  ou  the  hearth,  to 
grease  all  tlieir  brogues  ;  then  see  in  your 
mind's  eye  those  two  fine,  fresh-looking  gii'ls, 
slyly  take  their  old  rusty  fork  out  of  the  fire, 
and  going  to  a  bit  of  three-corned  looking- 
glass,  pasted  into  a  board,  or,  perhaps,  to  a 
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paU  of  water,  there  to  curl  up  their  rich- 
Mowing  locks,  that  had  hitherto  never  known 
a  curl  but  such  as  nature  gave  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  hob  sit  two  strij^lings, 
"  thrjTJi'  wan  another  in  their  catechiz,"  that 
they  may  be  able  to  answer,  with  some  credit, 
to-morrow.  On  the  other  hob  sits  Briney, 
hard  at  his  syntax,  with  tlie  FiUukr  .L'yitij/ii, 
as  he  called  it,  placed  open  ut  a  jjarticular 
jjassage,  on  the  seat  under  hiin,  with  a  liojie 
that,  when  Philemy  wiU  examine  him,  the 
book  may  open  at  his  favorite  fable  of 
"  Gallus  GaUinaceus — a  dung-hill  cock." 
Phaddy  himself  is  obliged  to  fast  this  day, 
i  there  being  one  day  of  his  penance  yet  un- 
performed, since  the  last  time  he  was  at  his 
duty  ;  which  was,  as  aforesaid,  about  five 
years :  and  Katty,  now  that  everything  is 
cleaned  up  and  readj',  kneels  down  in  a 
corner  to  go  over  her  beads,  rocking  herself 
in  a  placid  silence  that  is  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  malediction  against  the  servants, 
or  the  cat,  when  it  attempts  the  abduction  of 
one  of  the  dead  fowl. 

The  next  morning  the  family  were  tip  be- 
fore the  sun,  who  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
swore  that  he  must  have  ovei'slept  himself 
on  seeing  such  a  merry  column  of  smoke 
dancing  over  Phaddhy 's  chimney.  A  large 
wooden  dish  was  jjlaced  upon  the  tkreshold 
of  the  kitchen  door,  fiUed  with  water,  in 
which,  with  a  trencher  of  oatmeal  for  soap,* 
they  successively  scrubbed  their  fiXJes  and 
hands  to  some  purpose.  In  a  short  time 
afterwards,  Phaddhy  and  the  sous  were  cased, 
stiff  and  awkward,  in  then-  new  suits,  with 
the  tops  of  their  fingers  just  peejiiug  over 
the  sleeve  cuffs.  The  horses  in  the  stable 
were  turned  out  to  the  fields,  beiug  obhged 
to  make  room  for  their  betters,  that  were 
soon  expected  under  the  reverend  bodies  of 
Father  Philemy  and  his  curate  ;  whilst  about 
half  a  bushel  of  oats  was  left  in  the  manger, 
to  regale  them  ou  their  arrival.  Little 
Richard  Maguire  was  sent  down  to  the  fiix- 
acre.%  with  the  pigs,  on  purpose  to  keep  them 
from  about  the  house,  they  not  beiug  sup- 
jjosed  fit  company  at  a  set-dinner.  A  roar- 
ing turf  fire,  which  blazed  two  yards  uj)  the 
chimney,  had  been  put  down  ;  on  this  was 
j)laced  a  large  pot,  filled  with  water  for  the 
tea,  because  they  had  no  kettle. 

By  tliis  time  the  morning  was  tolerably 
advanced,  and  the  neighbors  were  beginning 
j  to  arrive  in  twos  and  threes,  to  wipe  out  old 
}  scores.  Katty  had  sent  several  of  the  gor- 
soons  "  to  see  if  they  could  see  any  sight  of 
the  clai'gy,"  but  hitherto  their  Reverences 
were  invisible.  •  At  length,  after  several  fi-uit- 


*  Fact.     Oatmeal  is  ia  general   substituted  for 
1  soap,  by  those  \v'ho  c;iniiot  affori  to  buy  the  latter. 
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less  embassies  of  this  description,  Father 
Con  was  seen  jogging  along  on  his  easy- 
going hack,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  /iis 
Office,  previous  to  his  commencing  the  duties 
of  the  day.  As  soon  as  his  approach  was  an- 
nounced, a  chair  was  immediately  placed  for 
him  in  a  room  off  the  kitchen — the  parlor, 
such  as  it  was,  having  been  reserved  for 
Father  Philemy  himself,  as  the  place  of 
greater  honor.  This  was  an  arrangement, 
however,  which  went  against  the  grain  of 
Phaddhy,  who,  had  he  got  his  wUl,  would 
have  established  Father  Con  in  the  most 
comfortable  ajjartment  of  the  house :  but 
that  old  vagabond,  human  nature,  is  the 
same  under  all  circumstances— or,  as  Katty 
would  have  (in  her  own  phraseology)  ex- 
pressed it,  "still  the  ould  cut;"  for  even 
there  the  influence  of  rank  and  elevation  was 
sufficient  to  throw  merit  into  the  shade  ;  and 
the  parlor-seat  was  allotted  to  Father  Phil- 
emj-,  merely  for  being  Parish  Priest,  although 
it  was  well  known  that  he  could  not  "  tare 
off"  *  mass  in  half  the  time  that  Father  Con 
could,  nor  throw  a  sledge,  or  shoulder-stone 
within  a  perch  of  him,  nor  scarcely  clear  a 
street-channel,  whUst  the  latter  could  jump 
one-and-twenty  feet  at  a  running  leajJ.  But 
these  are  rubs  which  men  of  merit  must  oc- 
casionally bear  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  them, 
they  must  only  rest  satisfied  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  deserts. 

From  the  moment  that  Father  Con  became 
visible,  the  conversation  of  those  who  were 
collected  in  Phaddhy's  dropped  gxadually,  as 
he  approached  the  house,  into  a  silence 
which  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
short  observation,  made  by  one  or  two  of 
those  who. were  in  habits  of  the  greatest 
familiarity  with  the  priest ;  but  when  they 
heard  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet  near  the 
door,  the  silence  became  general  and  unin- 
teiTupted. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  in 
anything  than  that  presented  by  the  begin- 
ning of  a  station-day  and  its  close.  In  the 
morning,  the  faces  of  those  who  are  about 
to  confess  present  an  expression  in  which 
terror,  awe,  guilt,  and  veuei-ation  may  be 
easily  traced  ;  but  in  the  evening  all  is  mirth 
and  jollity.  Before  confession  every  man's 
memory  is  employed  in  running  over  the 
catalogue  of  crimes,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  prayer-books,  under  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  Com- 


*  The  people  look  upon  that  priest  as  the  best 
and  most  learned  who  can  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  mass  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  They 
call  it,  as  above,  "  t.ireing  off."  The  quickest  de- 
scription of  mass,  however,  is  the  "  hunting  mass," 
BO  termed  from  the  speed  at  which  the  priest  goes 
over  it — that  is,  "at  the  rate  of  a  hunt." 


mandments  of  the  Church,  the  four  sins  that 
cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and  the  seven 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  Father  Con  arrived,  Phaddhy  and 
Katty  were  instantly  at  the  door  to  welcome 
him. 

"  Musha,  cead  millia  faillha  gkud  *  to  our 
house.  Father  Con,  avoimieen  !  "  says  Katty, 
droi^ping  him  a  low  curtsey,  and  sjireading 
her  new,  brown,  quilted  petticoat  as  far  out 
on  each  side  of  her  as  it  would  go — "  musha, 
an'  it's  you  that's  welcome  from  my  heart 
out." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  honest  Con,  who,  as 
he  knew  not  her  name,  did  not  pretend  to 
know  it. 

"Well,  Father  Con,"  said  Phaddhy,  this  is 
the  first  time  you  have  ever  come  to  us  this 
way  ;  but,  jjlase  God,  it  won't  be  the  last,  I 
hoi^e." 

"I  hope  not,  Phaddhy,"  said  Father  Ccn, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, loved  a  good  dinner  in  the  veiy  core 
of  his  heart,  "I  hojje  not,  indeed,  Phaddhy." 

He  then  threw  his  eye  about  the  premises, 
to  see  what  jioint  he  might  set  his  temper  to 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  for  it  is 
right  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  jDriest's 
temper,  at  a  station,  generalty  rises  or  falls 
according  to  the  jirospect  of  his  cheer. 

Here,  however,  a  little  vista,  or  pantrj-, 
jutting  out  from  the  kitchen,  and  left  os- 
tentatiously open,  i^resented  him  with  a 
view  which  made  his  very  nose  curl  with 
kindness.  What  it  contained  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  not  having  seen  it  ourselves  ;  we 
judge,  therefore,  only  by  its  effects  upon  his 
physiognomy. 

"  Why,  Phaddhy,"  he  says,  "  this  is  a  very 
I  fine  house  you've  got  over  you  ; "  throwing 
I  his  eye  again  towaixls  a  wooden  buttress 
which  supported  one  of  the  rafters  that  was 
broken. 

"  Why  then,  your  Reverence,  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  one,"  Phaddhy  replied,  "  if  it  had  a 
new  roof  and  new  side-walls  ;  and  I  intend 
to  get  both  next  summer,  if  God  spares  me 
till  then." 

"  Then,  upon  my  word,  if  it  had  new  side- 
walls,  a  new  roof,  and  new  gavels,  too,"  re- 
jDlied  Father  Con,  "  it  would  look  certainly  a 
great  deal  the  better  for  it ; — and  do  you  in- 
tend to  to  get  them  next  summer,  Paddj  '?  " 

"  If  God  spares  me,  sir." 

"  Are  aU  these  fine  gorsoons  yours, 
Phaddhy?" 

"  Why,  so  Katty  says,  j'our  Eeverence," 
replied  Phaddhy,  with  a  good-natured  laugh. 

"  Haven't  you  got  one  of  them  for  tha 
chm-ch,  Phaddhy?" 


A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  to  you. 
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"  Yes,  yoiu'  Reverence,  there's  one  of  them 
that  I  hope  will  live  to  have  the  rohe^  upon 
him.  Come  over,  Briuey,  and  speak  to  Fa- 
ther Con  He's  not  very  far  in  his  Latin  yet, 
sir  ;  but  his  master  tells  me  that  he  hasn't  the 

likes  of  him  in  the  school  for  brightness 

Briney,  will  you  come  over,  I  say  ;  come  over, 
sarrah,  and  spake  to  the  gintlemau,  and  him 
wants  to  shake  hands  wid  you — come  up, 
man,  what  are  you  afeard  of  ? — sure  Father 
Con's  not  going  to  examine  you  now." 

"No,  no,  Briuey,"  said  Father  Con,  "I'm 
not  about  to  examine  you  at  present." 

"  He's  a  httle  dashed,  yer  Reverence,  be- 
kase  he  thought  you  war  going  to  put  him 
through  some  of  his  Latin,"  said  the  father, 
bringing  him  up  hke  a  culprit  to  Father  Con, 
who  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  after  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  books  he  read,  and  his 
progress,  dismissed  him. 

"But,  Father  Con,  wid  submission,"  said 
Katty,  "  where's  Father  Philemy  fi-om  us? — • 
sure,  we  expected  him  along  md  you,  and  he 
wouldn't  go  to  disappoint  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  fear  that,  Katty,"  rephed 
Father  Con  ;  "  he'U  be  here  i^resently — before 
breakf  ist,  I'll  engage  for  him  at  any  rate  ; 
but  he  had  a  touch  of  the  headache  this 
morning,  and  wasn't  able  to  rise  so  early  as 
I  was." 

During  this  conversation  a  httle  crowd 
had  collected  about  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  to  hear  the  confessions,  each 
struggling  and  fighting  to  get  the  first  turn  ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  more  imjjortant  concerns 
of  this  world,  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall. 
He  now  went  into  the  room,  and  taking 
Katty  herself  first,  the  door  was  closed  upon 
them,  and  he  gave  her  absolution  ;  and  thus 
he  continued  to  confess  and  absolve  them, 
one  by  one,  until  breakfast. 

Whenever  a  station  occurs  in  L-eland,  a 
crowd  of  mendicants  and  other  strolhng  im- 
postors seldom  fail  to  attend  it  ;  on  this 
occasion,  at  least,  they  did  not.  The  day, 
though  frosty,  was  fine  ;  and  the  door  was 
sun-ounded  by  a  train  of  this  description, 
including  both  sexes,  some  sitting  on  stones, 
some  on  stools,  with  their  blankets  rolled  up 
under  them  ;  and  others,  more  ostensibly  de- 
vout, on  their  knees,  hard  at  prayer  ;  which, 
lest  theii-  piety  might  escape  notice,  our 
readers  may  be  assured,  they  did  not  offer  up 
in  silence.  On  one  side  you  might  observe 
a  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  pair  of  tattered  ui-- 
chins  secured  to  his  back  by  a  sheet  or 
blanket  pinned  across  his  breast  with  a  long 
iron  skewer,  their  heads  just  visible  at  his 
shoulders,  munching  a  thick  jjiece  of  wheaten 
bread,  and  the  father  on  his  knees,  with  a 
a  huge  wooden  cross  in  hand,  repeating 
his  padareens,  and  occasionally  throwing  a 


jolly  eye  towards  the  door,  or  through  the 
window,  opj)osite  which  he  knelt,  into  the 
kitchen,  as  often  as  any  peeuhar  stir  or  com- 
motion led  him  to  suppose  that  brealrfast, 
the  loadstar  of  his  devotion,  was  about  to  be 
produced. 

Scattered  about  the  door  were  knots  of 
these,  men  and  women,  occasionally  chatting 
together  ;  and  when  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation hapj^ened  to  be  exhausted,  re- 
j  suming  their  beads,  until  some  new  topic 
would  occur,  and  so  on  alternately. 
j  The  interior  of  the  kitchen  where  the 
j  neighbors  were  assembled,  jiresented  an 
j  appearance  somewhat  more  decorous.  Andy 
Lalor,  the  mass-server,  in  whom  the  priest 
j  had  the  greatest  confidence,  stood  in  a  corner 
examining,  in  theu-  catechism,  those  who  in- 
j  tended  to  confess  ;  and,  if  they  were  able  to 
I  stand  the  test,  he  gave  them  a  bit  of  twisted 
brown  paper  as  a  ticket,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived at  the  tribunal. 

The  first  question  the  priest  uniformly  puts 
I  to  the  jsenitent  is,  "  Can  you  repeat  the  Con- 
ifileor?  "  If  the  latter  answers  in  the  affirma- 
I  five,  he  goes  on  until  he  comes  to  the  words, 
j  mea  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mca  maxima  culpa,  when 
:  he  stop.s,  it  being  improper  to  repeat  the 
:  remainder  until  after  he  has  confessed  ;  but, 
{if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  "Confiteor,"  the 
priest  repeals  it  fur  him  !  and  he  commences 
]  the  rehearsal  of  his  offences,  specifically  as 
!  they  occurred  ;  and  not  only  does  he  reveal 
t  his  individual  crimes,  but  his  very  thoughts 
'  and  intentions.  By  this  regulation  our 
readers  may  easily  perceive,  that  the  peni- 
tent is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  priest 
j  — that  all  family  feuds,  quarrels,  and  secrets 
are  laid  open  to  his  eye — that  the  ruling 
pas.sions  of  men's  lives  are  held  uji  before 
him,  the  weaknesses  and  iH-opensities  of 
nature — all  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  hu- 
man heart  and  character  are  brought  within 
his  positive  knowledge,  and  that,  too,  as  they 
exist  in  the  young  and  the  old,  the  mairied 
and  tlic  siii_;le,  the  male  and  the  female. 

It  was  curious  to  remark  the  ludicrous 
expre.ssiou  of  temporary  sanctity  which  was 
apparent  on  the  countenances  of  many  young 
I  men  and  maidens  who  were  remarkable  in 
!  the  neighborhood  for  attending  dances  and 
:  wakes,  but  who,  on  the  present  occasion, 
were  sobered  down  to  a  graritj'  which  sat 
veiy  awkwardly  upon  them  ;  particularly  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  the  lightness  and 
'  drollery  of  their  characters.  This,  however, 
was  obsen-able  only  b"/ure  confession  ;  for, 
as  soon  as,  "  the  priest's  blessed  hand  had 
been  over  them,"  their  gloom  and  anxiety 
j  passed  awaj',  and  the  thoughtless  buoyancy 
;  of  their  natural  disposition  resumed  its  in- 
fluence over  their  minds.     A  good-humored 
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nod,  or  a  sly  wink,  from  a  young  man  to  his 
female  acquaintance,  would  now  be  indulged 
in  ;  or,  perhaps  a  small  joke  would  escape, 
which  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  subdued 
laugh  from  such  as  had  confessed,  or  an  im- 
patient rebuke  from  those  who  had  not. 

"  Tim  !  "  one  would  exclaim,  "  am't  ye 
ashamed  or  afeared  to  get  an  that  way,  and 
his  Reverence  undher  the  wan  roof  wid 
ye?" 

"  Tim,  you  had  better  dhrop  your  joking," 
a  second  would  observe,  "  and  not  be  put- 
ting us  througli  other,*  when  we  have  our 
otienses  to  remimber  ;  you  have  got  your  job  j 
over,  and  now  you  have  nothing  to  trouble 
you." 

"  Indeed,  it's  fine  behavior,"  a  third  would  i 
say,  "  and  j'ou  afther  coming  from  the  priest's 
knee ;  and  what  more,  didn't  resave  f  yet ; 
but  wait  till  Father  Con  appears,  and,  I'U 
warrant,  youU  be  as  grave  as  another,  for  aU 
you're  so  stout  now."  [ 

The  conversation  would  then  pass  to  the 
merits  of  Father  Philemy  and  Father  Con,  as 
Confessors. 

"Well,"  one  would  observe — "for  my 
part,  I'd  rather  go  to  Father  Philemy,  fifty 
times  over,  than  wanst  to  Father  Con,  be- 
kase  he  never  axes  questions  ;  but  whatever 
you  like  to  teU  him,  he  hears  it,  and  forgives 
you  at  wanst." 

"And  so  sign's  an  it,"  observed  another  ; 
"  he  could  confess  more  in  a  day  that  Father 
Con  could  in  a  week." 

"  But  for  aU  that,"  observed  Andy  Lalor, 
"  it's  still  best  to  go  to  the  man  that  puts 
the  questions,  you  persave,  and  that  won't 
let  the  turning  of  a  straw  escajje  him.  Whin 
myself  goes  to  Father  Philemy,  somehow  or 
other,  I  totally  disremember  more  nor  wan 
half  of  what  I  iutinded  to  tell  him,  but 
Father  Con  misses  nothing,  for  he  axes  it." 

When  the  last  observation  was  finished. 
Father  Con,  finding  that  the  usual  hour  for 
breakfast  had  arrived,  came  into- the  kitchen, 
to  jire^jare  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  For 
tHs  purpose,  a  table  was  cleared,  and  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  an-ived  old  Moll  Brian, 
the  vestment  woman,  or  itinerant  sacristan, 
whose  usual  occupation  was  to  cany  the 
priests'  robes  and  other  apparatus,  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  In  a  short  time,  Father  Con 
was  surpliced  and  robed  ;  Andy  Lalor,  whose 
face  was  charged  with  commensurate  impor- 
tance during  the  ceremony,  .-.(//tiv/  ^Liss,  and 
answered  the  priest  stoutly  in  L:itiu  altliough 
he  had  not  tlie  advantage  of  uiiderstaudiug 
that  sacerdotal  language.  Those  who  laad 
confessed,  now  communicated  ;  after  which, 
each  of  them  took  a  draught  of  water  out  of 

•  Confusing  ua.  f  Communicate. 


a  small  jug,  which  was  handed  round  from 
one  to  another.  The  ceremony  then  closed, 
and  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  sacra- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  such  as  were 
detained  for  breakfast,  after  tilhng  theu' 
bottles  with  holy  water,  went  home  with  a 
light  heart.  A  httle  before  the  mass  had 
been  finished,  Father  Philemy  arrived  ;  but 
as  Phaddy  and  Katty  were  then  preparing  to 
resave*  they  could  not  at  that  moment  give 
him  a  formal  recej)tion.  As  soon,  however, 
as  communion  was  ovei',  the  cead  millia 
failtha  was  repeated  with  the  usual  warmth, 
by  both,  and  by  all  their  immediate  fi-iends. 

Breakfast  was  now  laid  in  Katty 's  best 
style,  and  with  an  originality  of  arrangement 
that  scorned  all  precedent.  Two  tables  were 
placed,  one  after  another,  in  the  kitchen  ; 
for  the  other  rooms  were  not  sufficiently 
I'lrge  to  accommodate  the  comi^any.  Father 
Philemy  fiUed  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  with  his  back  to  an  immense 
fire.  On  his  right  hand  sat  Father  Con  ;  on 
his  left,  Phaddliy  himself,  "to  keep  the 
clargij  company ; "  and,  in  due  succession 
after  them,  their  friends  and  neighbors,  each 
taking  precedence  according  to  the  most 
scru2)ulous  notions  of  respectability.  Beside 
Father  Con  sat  "Pether  Malone,"  a  "  j'oung 
collegian,"  who  had  been  sent  home  fi'om 
Maynootii  to  try  his  native  air,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  which  was  declining. 
He  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  after  Father 
Philemy,  and  was  a  welcome  reinforcement 
to  Pliaddhy,  in  the  arduous  task  of  sustain- 
ing the  conversation  with  suitable  credit. 

With  respect  to  the  breakfast,  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  was  superabundant — that  the  tea 
was  as  black  as  bog  water — that  there  were 
hen,  turkey,  and  geese  eggs — jslates  of  toast 
soaked,  crust  and  crumb,  in  butter  ;  and 
lest  there  might  be  a  deficiency,  one  of  the 
daughters  sat  on  a  stool  at  the  fire,  with  her 
open  hand,  by  way  of  a  fire  screen,  across 
her  red,  half-scorched  brows,  toasting  an- 
otlier  plateful,  and,  to  crown  all,  on  each 
corner  of  the  table  was  a  bottle  of  whiskej'. 
At  the  lower  board  sat  the  youngsters,  under 
the  Kurvedlance  of  Katty's  sister,  who  pre- 
sided in  that  quarter.  When  they  were 
commencmg  breakfast,  "Father  Philemy," 
said  Katty,  "  won't  yer  Eev'rence  bless  the 
mate,f  if  ye  plase  ?  " 

"If  I  don't  do  it  myself,"  said  Father 
Philemy,  who  was  just  after  sweeping  the 
top  off  a  turkey  egg,  "I'll  get  them  that 
will.  Come,"  said  he  to  the  collegian, 
"  give  us  gi-ace,  Peter ;  you'll  never  learn 
younger." 

This,  however,  was  an  unexpected  blow  tc 
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Peter,  who  knew  tliat  an  English  grace 
would  be  incompatible  with  his  "  college 
breeding,"  j-et  was  unprovided  with  any  in 
Latin.  The  eyes  of  the  eomjjany  were  now 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  blushed  like  scarlet 
on  lindiug  himself  in  a  loi'edicament  so  awk- 
wai'd  and  embarrassing.  " 'Aliquid,  Pelre, 
aliquid  ;  '  de  profundk  ' — si liahes  nihil aliud," 
said  Father  Philemj%  feeling  for  his  embar- 
rassment, and  giving  him  a  hint.  This  was 
not  lost,  for  Peter  began,  and  gave  them  the 
Be  profundi^ — a  Latin  psalm,  which  Roman 
Catholics  repeat  for  the  relief  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory.  They  forgot,  however,  that 
there  was  a  person  in  company  who  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  an  equal  claim  to 
the  repetition  of  at  least  the  one-half  of  it. ; 
and  accordingly,  when  Peter  got  up  and  re- 
peated the  first  verse,  Andy  Lalor  got  also 
on  his  legs,  and  repeated  the  response.* 
This  staggered  Peter  a  httle,"who  hesitated, 
as  uncertain  how  to  act. 

"Perge,  Petre,  perge,"  said  Father  PhOemy, 
looking  rather  wistfully  at  his  egg — "  pjcrge, 
gluUus  ed  el  asiniis  quoque."  Peter  and  Andy 
proceeded  until  it  was  finished,  when  they 
resumed  their  seats. 

The  conversation  during  breakfast  was  as 
sprightly,  as  full  of  fun  and  humor  as  such 
breakfasts  usually  are.  The  priest,  Phaddhy, 
and  the  young  coUegiau,  had  a  topic  of  theu- 
own,  whilst  the  rest  were  engaged  in  a  kind 
of  by  play,  until  the  meal  was  finished. 

"  Father  Philemy,"  said  Phaddhy,  in  his 
capacity  of  host,  "  before  we  begin  we'U  all 
take  a  dhrop  of  what's  in  the  bottle,  if  it's 
not  disjjLasmg  to  yer  Reverence  ;  and,  sure, 
I  know,  'tis  the  same  that  doesn't  come 
WTong  at  a  station,  any  how." 

This,  more  majorum,  was  complied  with  ; 
and  the  glass,  as  usual,  went  round  the  table, 
beginning  with  their  Reverences. 

Hitherto,  Father  Philemy  had  not  had 
time  to  bestow  any  attention  on  the  state  of 
Kitty's  larder,  as  he  w^as  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  several 
items  contained  therein  for  dinner.  But  as 
soon  as  the  breakfast-things  were  removed, 
and  the  coast  clear,  he  took  a  peep  into  the 
pantry,  and,  after  thi-owing  his  eye  over  its 
contents,  sat  down  at  the  fire,  making 
Phaddhy  take  a  seat  beside  him,  for  the 
especial  puqjose  of  sounding  him  as  to  the 
praeticabiUty  of  effecting  a  certain  design 
which  was  then  snugly  latent  in  his  Rever- 
ence's fancy.  The  fact  was,  that  on  taking 
the  survey  of  the  i^remises  aforesaid,  he  dis- 
covered that,  although  there  was  abundance 
of  fowl,  and  fish,  and  bacon,  and  hung-beef 


*  This  prayer  is  generally  repeated  by  two  per- 
Bous.  who  recite  each  a  verse  alternately. 


'  —yet,  by  some  unaccountable  and  disastrous 
',  omission,  there  was  neither  fresh  mutton 
j  nor  fi'esh  beef.  The  priest,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  a  man  of  considerable  fortitude, 
but  this  was  a  blow  for  which  he  was  scarcc- 
!  ly  prepared,  particularly  as  a  boiled  leg  of 
1  mutton  was  one  of  his  fifteen  favorite  joints 
at  dinner.  He  accordingly  took  two  or  three 
!  jiinches  of  snuff  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
I  seat  at  the  fire,  as  I  have  said,  placing 
Phaddhy,  unconscious  of  his  design,  imme- 
I  diatelv^  beside  him. 

i  Now,  the  reader  knows  that  Phaddhy  was 
j  a  man  possessing  a  considerable  portion  of 
!  dry,  sarcastic  humor,  along  with  that  natural 
I  quickness  of  jsenetration  and  shrewdness  for 
!  which  most  of  the  Ii-ish  jseasantry  are  in  a 
1  very  peculiar  degi-ee  remarkable ;  add  to 
i  this  that  Father  PhUemy,  in  consequence  of 
j  Ms  contemjituous  bearing  to  him  before  he 
came  in  for  his  brother's  property,  stood  not 
veiy  high  in  his  estunation.  The  priest 
j  knew  this,  and  consequently  felt  that  the 
:  point  in  question  would  requii-e  to  be  man^ 
I  aged,  on  his  part,  mth  suitable  addi-ess. 
I  "  Phaddhy,"  says  his  Reverence,  "  sit 
down  here  till  we  chat  a  little,  before  I  com- 
I  mence  the  duties  of  the  day.  I'm  happy  to 
see  that  you  have  such  a  fine  thriving  family  : 
how  many  sons  and  daughters  have  you '? " 
j  "  Six  sons,  yer  Reverence,"  repHed  Phad- 
I  dhy,  "  and  five  daughtere :  indeed,  sii-,  they're 
as  well  to  be  seen  as  their  neighbors,  con- 
sidheriug  all  things.  Poor  cratliurs,  they 
get  fair  play*  now,  thank  God,  compared  to 
what  they  used  to  get — God  rest  their  poor 
I  uncle's  sowl  for  that !  Only  for  him,  your 
Reverence,  there  would  be  very  few  inquu- 
ing  this  or  any  other  day  about  them." 

"Did  he  die  as  rich  as  they  said,  Phad- 
dhy ?  "  inquired  his  Reverence. 

'■Hut,  sir,"  replied  Phaddhy,  determined 
to  take  what  he  afterwards  called  a  risp,  out 
of  the  priest ;  "  they  knew  little  about  it — as 
rich  as  thej'  said,  sir !  no,  but  three  times  as 
rich,  itself :  but,  any  how,  he  was  the  man 
that  could  make  the  money." 

"  I'm  veiy  happy  to  hear  it,  Phaddhy,  o:i 
youi'  account,  and  that  of  your  children. 
God  be  good  to  him — requieacat  animus  ejus 
in  pace,  per  omnia  Kecida  seculorum.  Amen! 
— he  liked  a  drop  in  his  time,  Phaddhy,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  eh "? " 

"  Amen,  amen — the  heavens  be  his  bed ! — ■ 
he  did,  poor  man  !  but  he  had  it  at  first  cost, 
your  Reverence,  for  he  rim  it  all  himself  in 
the  mountains :  he  could  afford  to  take 
it." 

"  Yes,  Phaddhy,  the  heavens  be  his  bed,  1 
pray ;  no  Christmas  or  Easter  ever  passed, 

*  By  this  is  meant  good  food  and  clothing. 
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but  lie  was  sure  to  send  me  the  little  keg  of 
stuff  that  never  saw  water ;  but,  Phaddhy,  j 
there's  one  thing  that  concerns  nie  about 
him,  in  regard  of  his  love  of  drink — I'm 
iifi-aid  it's  a  throuble  to  him  where  he  is  at 
present ;  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that,  al-  ' 
though  he  died  fuU  of  money,  he  didn't  think  ' 
it  worth  his  while  to  leave  even  the  price  of 
a  mass  to  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
soul." 

"Why,  sure  yovi  know,  Father  Philemy, 
that  he  wasn't  what  they  call  a  dhrinking 
man :  once  a  quai-ther,  or  so,  he  sartinly  diil 
take  a  jorum  ;  and  except  at  these  times,  he  ' 
was  very  sober.     But  God  look  upon  us,  yer 
Reverence — or  upon  myself,  anyway  ;  for  if 
Ms  to  suffer  for  his  doings  that  way,  I'm  i 
afeard  we'll  have  a  troublesome  reck'ning  of  • 
it."  _  [ 

"Hem,    a-hem  ! — Phaddhy,"   replied    the 
priest,  "he has  raised  you  and  your  children 
from  poverty,  at  all  events,  and  j'ou  ought  < 
to  consider  that.    If  there  is  anything  in  your  j 
power  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  soul, 
you  hav"  a  strong  duty  uf)on  you  to  do  it ; 
and  a  number  of  masses,  offered  up  devout-  j 
ly,  would "  j 

"  Why,  he  did,  sir,  raise  both  myself  and  ' 
my  childre  from  poverty,"  said  Phaddhy,  not  | 
willing  to  let  that  point  go  farther — ''that  I  i 
always  own  to  ;  and  I  hope  in  God  that  what-  \ 
ever  little  troulDle  might  be  \\\wn  him  for  the 
dhrop  of  dhrink,  will  be  wiped  off  by  this 
kindness  to  us."  i 

"  He  hadn't  even  a  Blonlh's  miiul  I  .'"* 

"  And  it's  not  but  I  spoke  to  him  about! 
both,  yer  Reverence."  | 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  Phaddy  ?  "  j 

" 'Phaddy,' said  he,  'I  have  been  giving! 
Father  M'Guirk,  one  way  or  another,  between  j 
whiskey,  oats,  and  dues,  a  great  deal  of  mon-  ; 
ey  every  year  ;  and  now,  afther  I'm  dead,'  1 
says  he,  '  isn't  it  an  ungrateful  thing  of  him 
not  to  offer  up  one  mass  for  my  sowi,  except  j 
I  leave  him  payment  for  it  ? ' " 

"  Did  he  say  that,  Phaddhy  ?  " 

"I'm  giving  you  his  very  words,  yer  Rev- 
erence." 

"Phaddhy,  I  deny  it;  it's  a  big  lie — he 
could  not  make  much  use  of  such  words,  and 
he  going  to  face  death.  I  say  you  could  not 
listen  to  them  ;  the  hair  would  stand  on 
youi-  head  if  he  did  ;  but  God  forgive  him  ! 
— that's  the  worst  I  wish  him.     Didn't  the 


A  Month's  Mind  is  fbe  repetition  of  one  or  more 
3,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  death, 
for  the  repose  of  a  depivrteJ  soul.  There  are  gen- 
erally more  than  the  usual  number  of  priests  on 
sich  occasions  ;  each  of  whom  receives  a  sum  of 
iiioaey,  varying:  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  sur- 
?ivor>- — sometimes  five  stiillings,  and  sometimes 
five  guineas. 


hair  stand  on  your  head,  Phaddhy,  to  hear 
him  V  " 

"  ^\^^y,  then,  to  tell  yer  Reverence  God's 
truth,  I  can't  say  it  did." 

"  You  can't  say  it  did !  and  if  I  was  in  your 
coat,  I  would  be  ashamed  to  say  it  did  not. 
I  was  always  tl-oubled  about  the  waj'  the  fel- 
low  died,  but  I  hadn't  the  slightest  notion 
that  he  went  off  such  a  reprobate.  I  fought 
his  battle  and  yours  hard  enough  yesterday  ; 
but  I  knew  less  about  him  than  I  do  now." 

"And  what,  wid  submission,  did  you  fight 
our  battles  about,  yer  Reverence  ?  "  inquired 
Phaddhy. 

"  Yesterday  evening,  in  Parrah  More  Sle- 
vin's,  they  had  him  a  miser,  and  yom'seli 
they  set  down  as  very  little  better." 

"  Then  I  don't  think  I  desarved  that  from 
Parrah  More,  anyhow,  Father  Plidemy  ;  I 
think  I  can  show  myself  as  dacent  as  Parrah 
More  or  any  of  his  faction." 

"It  was  not  Parrah  More  himself,  nor  his 
famdj',  that  said  anything  about  you,  Phad- 
dhy," said  the  priest,  "  but  others  that  were 
present.  You  must  know  that  we  were  all 
to  be  slwved  here  to-day." 

"  Oh  !  ho  !  "  exclaimed  Phaddhy,  who  was 
hit  most  palpably  upon  the  weakest  side — • 
the  very  sorest  sjjot  about  him,  "they  think 
bekase  this  is  the  first  station  that  ever  was 
held  in  my  house,  that  you  won't  be  thrated 
as  you  ought ;  but  they'll  be  disappointed  ; 
and  I  hope,  for  so  far,  that  yer  Reverence  and 
yer  friends  had  no  rason  to  comijlain." 

"Not  in  the  least,  Phaddhy,  considering 
that  it  was  a  first  station  ;  and  if  the  dinner 
goes  as  well  off'  as  the  breakfast,  they'll  be 
biting  their  nails  :  but  I  should  not  wish  my- 
self that  they  would  have  it  in  their  power 
to  sneer  or  throw  any  slur  over  you  about  it. 
Go  along,  Dolan,"  exclaimed  his  Rever- 
ence to  a  countryman  who  came  in  fi-om  the 
street,  where  those  stood  who  were  for  con- 
fession, to  see  if  he  had  gone  to  his  room — 
'  Go  along,  you  vagrant,  don't  j'ou  see  I'm 

not  gone  to  the  tribunal  yet? But  it's  no 

matter  about  that,  Phaddhy,  it's  of  other 
things  you  ought  to  think  :  when  were  you 
at  your  duty  '?  " 

"  This  morning,  sii-,"  rephed  the  other — 
"  but  I'd  have  them  to  understand,  that  had 
the  presumi^tion  to  use  my  name  in  any  such 
manner,  that  I  know  when  anil  where  to  be 
dacent  v.ith  any  mother's  son  of  Parrah  More's 
faction  ;  and  I'hat  I'll  be  afther  whisisering  to 
them  some  of  these  fine  mornings,  i^lase 
goodness." 

"  Well,  well,  Phaddhy,  don't  put  yourself 
in  a  passion  about  it,  particularly  so  soon  al- 
ter having  been  at  confession — it's  not  right 
— I  told  them  myself,  that  we'd  have  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  aU  events,  for 
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it  was  .vhat  they  had  ;  but  that's  not  worth 
talking  about :  when  were  you  with  the 
priest  before,  Phadilhy?" 

"If  I  wasn't  able,  it  would  be  another 
thing,  but,  as  long  as  I'm  able,  I'll  let  them 
know  that  I've  the  si^mt " — said  Phaddhy, 
.smarting  under  the  imputation  of  niggardli- 
'ness — "when  was  I  at  confession  before, 
■Father  Philemy?  WTiy,  then,  dear  forgive 
me,  not  these  live  years  ; — and  I'd  sui'ely  be 
the  first  of  the  family  that  would  show  a 
mane  spirit,  or  a  want  of  hospitaUty." 

"  A  leg  of  mutton  is  a  good  dish,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  is  fit  for  the  first  man  in  the 
land  !  "  observed  his  Reverence  ;  "five  years  ! 
— why,  is  it  possible  you  stayed  away  so  long, 
Phaddhy  !  how  could  you  expect  to  prosper 
\rith  five  years'  bm-den  of  sin  upon  your  con- 
Bcieuce — what  would  it  cost  you ?  " 

"  Indeed,  myseU's  no  judge,  your  Rever- 
ence, as  to  that ;  but,  cost  what  it  will,  I'U 
get  both." 

"  I  say,  Phaddhy,  what  trouble  would  it 
cost  you  to  come  to  youi'  duty  twee  a  yesir 
at  the  very  least ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  ad\ise 
you  to  become  a  monthly  communicant. 
Parrah  More  was  si^ealiing  of  it  as  to  himself, 
and  you  ought  to  go " 

"And  I  will  go  and  bring  PaiTah  More 
here  to  liis  dimier,  this  very  day,  if  it  was 
only  to  let  him  see  with  his  awn  eyes " 

"  You  ought  to  go  once  a  mouth,  if  it  was 
only  to  set  an  example  to  your  children,  and 
to  show  the  neighbors  how  a  man  of  sub- 
stance and  respectability,  and  the  head  of  a 
family,  ought  to  cany  himself." 

"  Where  is  the  best  wine  got,  youi-  Rever- 
ence ?  ;■' 

"  Alick  M'Lcughlin,  my  nephew,  I  beheve, 
keeps  the  best  wine  and  spirits  in  Bally- 
slantha. — You  ought  also,  Phaddy,  to  get  a 
scajiiular,  and  become  a  scapularian  ;  I  wish 
your  brother  had  thought  of  thai,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  died  in  so  hardened  a  state, 
nor  neglected  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  as  he  did." 

"  Lave  the  rest  to  me,  yer  Reverence,  I'll 
get  it ;  Mr.  M'Loughlin  will  give  me  the  right 
sort,  if  he  has  it  betune  him  and  death." 

"  M'Laughlin !  what  are  you  talking 
about  ? " 

"  Why,  what  is  your  Reverence  talking 
about  ? " 

"  The  scapulai',"  said  the  priest. 

"  But  I  mane  the  wine  and  the  mutton," 
says  Phaddhj'. 

"  And  is  that  the  way  you  ti'eat  me,  you 
reprobate  you  ?  "  replied  his  Reverence  in  a 
passion  :  "is  that  the  kind  of  attention  you're 
paying  me,  and  I  adrismg  you,  all  this  time, 
tor  the  good  of  your  soul  ?  Phaddhy,  I  tell 
you,  you're  enough  to  vex  me  to  the  core — 
"  Vol..  II.— 48 


five  yeai-s  ! — only  once  at  confession  in  five 
years  !  AYhat  do  I  care  about  your  muttou 
and  yoiu"  wine ! — you  may  get  dozens  of 
them  if  j'ou  wish  ;  or,  may  be,  it  would  be 
more  like  a  Christian  to  never  miud  getting 
them,  and  let  the  neighbors  laugh  away.  11 
woidd  teach  you  humility,  you  hardened 
creature,  and  God  knows  you  want  it ;  for 
my  part,  I'm  speaking  to  you  about  other 
things  ;  but  that's  the  way  mth  the  most  o! 
you — mention  any  spiritual  subject  that  con- 
cerns your  soul,  and  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
it — here,  Dolan,  come  in  to  your  duty.  In 
the  meantime,  you  may  as  well  tell  Katty 
not  to  boil  the  mutton  too  much  ;  it's  on 
your  knees  you  ought  to  be  at  your  rosary, 
or  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  any  way." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir-,"  says  Phaddhy  ;  "  but 
as  to  going  wanst  a  montla,  I'm  afeard,  yout 
Rev'rence,  if  it  would  shorten  my  timper  as 
it  does  Katty's,  that  we'd  be  bad  company 
for  one  another  ;  she  comes  home  from  con- 
fession, newly  set,  like  a  razor,  every  bit  as 
sharp  ;  and  I'm  sure  that  I'm  within  the 
tiTith  when  I  say  there's  no  bearing  her." 

"  That's  because  you've  no  relish  for  any- 
thing spiritual  yourself,  you  nager  you,"  re- 
plied his  Reverence,  "or  you  wouldn't  see 
her  temper  in  that  light— btit,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  where  did  you  get  that  stuff  we 
ha^l  at  breakfast  ?  " 

"Ay,  that's  the  sacret :  but  I  knew  your 
Rev'rence  would  like  it ;  did  Parr.ili  More 
aiquil  it  ?  No,  nor  one  of  his  faction  couldn't 
lay  Ids  finger  on  such  a  dhrop." 

"  I  wish  you  could  get  me  a  few  gallons 
of  it,"  said  the  jiriest ;  "  but  let  us  di'oji  that ; 
I  say,  Phaddhy,  you're  too  worldly  r-'Hi  too 
CiU-eless  about  your  duty." 

"  Well,  Fatlier  Philemy,  there's  a  ":;ood 
time  coming  :  I'll  mend  yet." 

"  You  want  it,  Phaddhy." 

"Would  three  gallons  do,  su-?  " 

"I would  rather  you  would  make  it  five, 
Phaddhy  ;  but  go  to  your  ros  iry. ' 

"It's  the  penitential  psalms,  fii-st,  sir," 
said  Phaddhy,  "and  the  rosary  at  night. 
I'U  try,  anyhow  ;  and  if  I  can  make  off  l»vt 
for  you,  I  will" 

"  Thank  you,  Phaddhy  ;  but  I  would  rec- 
ommend you  to  say  the  rosary /Wt))v  night." 

"I  believe  yer  Reverence  is  right,"  replied 
Phaddhy,  looking  somewhat  slyly  in  the 
jiriest's  face  ;  "  I  think  it's  be.st  to  make  sura 
of  it  now,  in  regard  that  in  the  evening,  yoiu' 
Reverence — do  you  persave  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  Reverence,  "  j'ou're  in  r 
better  frame  of  mind  at  present,  Phaddhy, 
being  fresh  from  confession."  So  saying,  his 
Reverence  —for  whom  Phaddhy,  with  all  his 
shrewdness  in  general,  was  not  a  match — ■ 
went  into  his  room,  tiiat  he  might  send  home 
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.about  foiu-  dozen  of  honest,  goocl-bumored, 
(;h9Ughtless,  jovial,  swearing,  drinking,  fight- 
ing Hibernians,  free  from  evei-y  possible  stain 
of  sin  and  wickedness  ! 

"  Are  yon  all  ready  now  ?  "  said  the  i^riest, 
to  a  crowd  of  country  people  who  were  stand- 
ing about  the  kitchen  door,  pressing  to  get 
the  "first  turn"  at  the  tribunal,  which  on 
tliis  occasion  consisted  of  a  good  oaken  chair, 
with  his  Reverence  upon  it. 

"  Why  do  you  crush  forward  in  that  man- 
ner, you  ill-bred  spalpeens  ?    Can't  you  stand 
b.ack,  and  behave   yourselves  like   common 
Christians  ? — back  with  you  !  or,  if  you  make 
me  get  my  whip,  I'll   soon  clear  you  from 
about  the  dacent  man's  dooi-.     Hagai-ty,  why 
ilo  you  crush  them  two  girls  there,  you  great 
Turk,     you  ?       Look    at    the    vagabonds ! 
"SVhere's  my  whip,"  said  he,  iTinning  in,  and  j 
coming  out  in  a  fury,  when  he  commenced  i 
catting  about  him,  until  they  dispersed  in 
all  directions.     He  then  returned  into  the 
house  ;  and,  after  calhng  in  about  two  dozen, 
began  to  catechize  them  as  follows,  still  hold-  j 
ing  the  whip  in  his  hand,  whilst  many  of  | 
those  individuals,  who  at  a  party  quarrel  or 
f.ietion  fight,  in  fair  or  market,  were  incapa- 
ble of  the  slightest  terror,  now  stood  tremb- 
ling before  him,  absolutely  pale  and  breath- 
less with  fear. 

"  Come,  Kelly,"  said  he  to  one  of  them, 
"  are  you  fully  prei>ared  for  the  two  blessed 
saei'aments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist, 
that  you  are  about  to  receive  ?  Can  you  read, 
sir  ?  " 

"Can  I  read,  is  id? — my  brother  Barney 
can,  yer  Eev'rence,"  rejjhed  Kelly,  sensible, 
.amid  all  the  disadvantages  around  him,  of 
the  degradation  of  his  ignorance. 

"  What's  that  to  me,  sir  ?  "  said  the  priest, 
"  what  youi-  brother  Barney  can  do — can  you 
not  read  yourself?  " 

"  I  can  not,  your  Reverence,"  said  Kelly, 
in  a  tone  of  regret. 

"  I  hoi^e  you  have  your  Christian  Doctrine, 
at  all  events,"  said  the  priest  "  Go  on  with 
the  Coufiteor." 

Kelly  went  on — "  Confeetur  Dimniportenti 
batch)/  Ilanj  semplar  virginij,  batchy  MicMctoc 
Archy  Angela,  batchy  Johninj  liaiii^ty,  tiainiri^ 
poi<tlij< — Fetrumhit  Paidinn  (lumiinii  .<aiirlri.-<, 
et  tat)by  pasture,  quay  a  pijrn'it  rniiiu>;  cik/Ii'Ii/ 
ashy  hony  uerbum  et  offer  him  smaxy  quilta 
Wia.ry  quilta-smaxy  maxin  in  quilta."* 


*  We  subjoin  tKe  original,  for  the  information 
of  our  readers : 

"  Confiteor  Deo  Omnipotenti,  beatas  Marice, 
sempe,)-  Virgini,  beato  Michaelo  archangelo,  beato 
JohanniBapti.stx,  s.anctis  Apostolis,  Petroet  Paulo, 
omiiibus  Sanctis,  et  tiM,  pater,  quia,  pcccavi  nimis 
oosjiwiioue,  verljo,  et  oiere,  mea  >  ulpa.  inea  culpa, 
sne"  I'laxima  culpa."     Lot  not  ourrcadera  suppose 


"Vei-ywell,  Kellj',  right  enough,  all  ex- 
cept the  pronouncing,  which  wouldn't  pass 
muster  in  Maynooth,  however.  How  many 
kinds  of  commandments  are  there  ?  " 

"Two,  SU-." 

"  What  ai-e  they  ?  " 

"God's  and  the  Church's." 

"Repeat  God's  share  of  them." 

He  then  repeated  the  first  commandment 
according  to  Im  catechism. 

"Very  good,  Kelly,  veiy  good.  Well, 
now,  repeat  the  commandments  of  the 
Church." 

"  Fu-st — Sundays  and  holidays,  Mass  thou 
shalt  sartinly  heai- ; 

"  Second — All  holidays  sanctificate  through- 
out all  the  whole  year. 

"  Third — Lent,  Ember  days,  and  Vii-gins, 
thou  shalt  be  sartain  to  fast ; 

"Fourth — Fridays  and  Saturdays  flesh 
thou  shalt  not,  good,  bad  or  indifi'erent,  taste. 

"Fifth — In  Lent  and  Advent,  nuptial  fastes 
gallantly  forbear. 

"Sixth — Confess  your  sins,  at  laste  once 
dacently  and  soberly  every  year. 

"  Seventh — Resave  your  God  at  coufission 
about  great  Easter-day  ; 

"  Eighth — And  to  his  Church  and  his  own 
frolicsome  clargy  neglect  not  tides  (tithes) 
to  pay." 

"Well,"  said  his  Reverence,  "now,  the 
great  point  is,  do  you  understand  them  ?  " 

"Widthehelj)  of  God,  I  hope  so,  your 
Rev'rence  ;  and  I  have  also  the  three  thrip- 
tological  vartues." 

"  Theological,  sirrah  ! " 

"  Theojollj'ological  vai-tues  ;  the  four  sins 
that  ciy  to  heaven  for  vinge.ance  ;  the  Jice 
carnal  vartues — jarudence,  justice,  timptation, 
and  solitude  ;  *  the  seven  deadly  sins  ;  the 
eight  grey  attitudes " 

"  Grey  attitudes  !  Oh,  the  Boeotian  !  "  ex- 
claimed his  Reverence,  "  hsten  to  the  way 
in  which  he's  jDlaying  havoc  among  them. 
Stop,  sir,"  for  Kelly  was  going  on  at  full 
speed — "  Stop,  sir."  I  tell  you  it's  not  gray 
attitudes,  but  bay  attitudes — doesn't  every 
one  know  the  eight  beatitudes  ?  " 

"  The  eight  bay  attitudes  ;  the  nine  ways 
of  being  guilty  of  another's  sins  ;  the  ten 
commandments  ;  the  twelve  fruits  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  the  fourteen  stations  of  the  cross  ;  the 
fifteen  mystheries  of  the  passion " 

"  Kelly,''  said  his  Reverence,  interrupting 
him,  and  heralding  the  joke,  for  so  it  was 


that  the  above  version  in  the  mouth  of  a  totally 
illiterate  psasant  is  overcharged  ;  for  we  have  the 
advantage  of  remembering  how  we  ourselves  used 
to  hear  it  prunounceJ  in  our  early  days.  We  will 
back  the  version  in  the  text  against  Edward  Irving  s 
new  languag  for  any  money.  —  Orifjiiial  note. 
■*  Temperance  and  fortitude. 
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intended,  with  a  hearty  chuckle,  "you're 
getting  fast  out  of  your  teens,  ma  bouchal  ?  " 
and  this  was,  of  course,  honored  with  a 
merry  peal,  extorted  as  much  by  an  effort 
at  softening  the  rigor  of  examination,  as  by 
the  traditionary  duty  which  entails  ujjon  the 
Ii"ish  laity  the  necessity  of  laughing  at  a 
priest's  jokes,  without  any  reference  at  all  to 
their  quality.  Nor  was  his  Eeverence's  own 
voice  the  first  to  subside  into  that  gravity 
which  became  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ; 
for,  even  whilst  he  continued  the  inten-oga- 
tories,  his  eye  was  laughing  at  the  conceit 
with  which  it  was  evident  the  inner  man  was 
not  competent  to  grapple.  "  Well,  KeUy, 
I  can't  say  but  you've  answered  very  well,  as 
far  as  the  repeating  of  them  goes  ;  but  do 
you  perfectly  understand  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  church  ?  " 

"  I  do,  SU-,"  replied  Kelly,  whose  confidence 
kept  pace  with  his  Eeverence's  good-humor. 

"  Well,  what  is  meant  by  the  fifth '? " 

"  The  fifth,  sir  ?  "  said  the  other,  rather  con- 
founded— "  I  must  begin  agin,  sh-,  and  go  on 
till  I  come  to  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  priest,  "never  mind 
that ;  but  tell  us  what  the  eighth  means  ?  " 

Kelly  stared  at  him  a  second  time,  but 
was  not  able  to  advance  "First — Sundays 
and  holidays,  mass  thou  shalt  hear ; "  but 
before  he  had  proceeded  to  the  second,  a  per- 
son who  stood  at  his  elbow  began  to  whisper 
to  him  the  j^roper  rejily,  and  in  the  act  of  so 
doing  received  a  lash  of  the  whip  across  the 
ear  for  his  pains. 

"  You  blackguard,  you  !  "  exclaimed  Father 
Philemy,  "  take  that — how  dare  you  attempt 
to  prompt  any  person  that  I'm  examining  V  " 

Those  who  stood  aroimd  Kelly  now  fell 
back  to  a  safe  distance,  and  all  was  silence, 
ten-or,  and  trei^idation  once  more. 

"  Come,  Kelly,  go  on — the  eighth  ?  " 

Kelly  was  still  silent. 

"  Wiiy,  j'ou  ninny  you,  didn't  you  repeat 
it  just  now.  'Eighth — And  to  his  church 
neglect  not  tithes  to  pay.'  Now  that  I  have 
put  the  words  in  your  mouth,  what  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

Kelly  having  thus  got  the  cue,  replied,  in 
the  words  of  the  Catechism,  "  To  pay  tides  to 
the  lawful  pa-fterns  of  the  church,  sii-." 

"  I'aiiterns  ! — oh,  you  ass  you  !  Pasterns  ! 
— you  poor,  base,  contemptible,  crawhng 
reptile,  as  if  we  trampled  you  under  our 
hooves— oh,  you  scrufl'  of  the  earth  !  Stop, 
I  say— it's  patitors." 

"Pastures  of  the  chiu-ch." 

"  And,  tell  me,  do  you  fulfil  that  command- 
ment ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"It's  a  he,  sir,"  replied  the  priest,  brand- 
ishing the  whip  over  his  head,  whilst  Kelly 


instinctively  threw  up  his  guard  to  protect 
himself  from  the  blow.  "It's  a  lie,  sii-,"  re- 
jieated  his  Reverence  ;  "  you  don't  fulfil  it. 
What  is  the  church  ?  " 

"The  church  is  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful  that  jjurfiss  the  true  faith,  and  are 
obadient  to  the  Pope." 

"  And  who  do  you  pay  tithes  f  o  ?  " 

"  To  the  parson,  su-." 

"  And,  you  poor  varmint  you,  is  he  oba- 
dient to  the  Pope  ?  " 

Kelly  only  smiled  at  the  want  of  compre- 
hension which  prevented  him  fi-om  seeing 
the  thing  according  to  the  view  which  his 
Reverence  took  of  it. 

"  Well,  now,"  continued  Father  Philemy, 
"who  are  the  laiiftd  j^astors  of  God's 
church  ?  " 

"  You  are,  sir  :  and  all  our  own  priests." 

"  And  who  ought  you  to  pay  j'our  tithes 
to?" 

"To  you,  sir,  in  coorse  ;  sure  I  always 
knew  that,  j'oiu-  Rev'rence." 

"  And  what's  the  reason,  then,  you  don't 
pay  them  to  me,  instead  of  the  parson  ?  " 

this  was  a  puzzler  to  Kelly,  who  only 
knew  liis  own  side  of  the  question.  "  You 
have  me  there,  sir,"  he  replied,  mth  a  grin. 

"  Because,"  said  his  Reverence,  "  the  Prot- 
estants, for  the  present,  have  the  law  of  the 
land  on  their  side,  and  power  over  you  to 
compel  the  payment  of  tithes  to  themselves  ; 
but  we  have  right,  justice,  and  the  law  of 
God  on  oui-s  ;  and,  if  every  thing  was  in  its 
proper  place,  it  is  not  to  the  parsons,  but  to 
us,  that  you  would  pay  them." 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  replied  Kelly,  who  now 
experienced  a  community  of  feeling  upon  the 
I  subject  with  his  Reverence,  that  instantly 
thrSw  him  into  a  familiarity  of  manner  which 
lie  thought  the  point  between  them  justified 
— "  who  knows,  sir?  "  said  he  with  a  kuovv'- 
ing  smile,  "there's  a  good  time  coming,  j'or 
Rev'rence." 

"Ay,"  said  Father  Philemy,  "wait  tOl  we 
get  once  into  the  Big*  House,  and  if  we 
don't  turn  the  scales — if  the  Established 
Church  doesn't  go  down,  why,  it  won't  be 
our  fault.  Now,  KeUy,  all's  right  but  the 
money — have  you  brought  your  dues  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,  sir,"  said  Kelly,  handing  him 
his  dues  for  the  last  year. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that,  according 
as  the  penitents  went  to  be  examined,  of  to 
kneel  down  to  confess,  a  certain  .sum  was 
exacted  fi-om  each,  which  vai'ied  according  to 
the  arrears  that  might  have  been  due  to  thfi 
priest.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
host  and  hostess,  on  these  occasions,  to  be 


*  Parliament.     This  was  written  before  the  qv.^-j 
ing  of  the  Emancip  vtion  Bill. 
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refused  a  participation  in  the  sacrament,  un-  I 
til  they  pav  this  money,  notwithstanding  the  [ 
consideral)le  expense  they  are  put  to  in  en-  ] 
tertaining  not  only  the  clergj',  but  a  certain  I 
iiumher  of  tlieir  o^\n  friends  and  relations,      i 

"  Well,  stand  aside,  I'U  hear  you  first ;  and  j 
now,  come   up  here,  you   young  gentleman, 
that  laughed  so  heai-tily  a  while  ago  at  my 
joke — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — conae  np  here,  child." 

A  lad  now  approached  hiiu,  whose  face,  on 
a  first  view,  had  something  simple  and  | 
thoughtless  in  it,  bvit  in  which,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  might  be  traced  a  lurking,  sar- 
castic humor,  of  which  his  Reverence  never 
dreamt. 

"  You're  for  confession,  of  coui'se  ?  "  said 
the  priest. 

"  Of  coorse"  said  the  lad,  echoing  him, 
and  laying  a  stress  upon  the  word,  which  did 
not  much  elevate  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pliance in  general  with  the  rite  in  question. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  priest,  recognizing 
him  when  he  approached — "you  are  Dan 
Fagan's  son,  and  designed  for  the  church 
yourself ;  yoii  are  a  good  Latinist,  for  I  re- 
member examining  you  in  Ei-asmus  about 
two  years  ago — Qiiomodo><ehahet  corpus  hium, 
charurn  lignum  I'aci'rihitk  ?  " 

"  Valde,  Domiiif,"  replied  the  lad,  "  Qun- 
niodo  ae  habet  anuiin  Inn,  chiirum  eremplar 
S2cerd.oia.ge,  et  fulcrum  robiistissium  Ecclesm 
eucrosanclce  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  Han-y,"  rei^lied  his  Eever- 
cnce,  laughing — "  stand  aside  ;  I'll  hear  you 
after  Kelly." 

He  then  called  up  a  man  with  a  long  mel- 
ancholy face,  which  he  noticed  before  to  have 
been  proof  against  his  joke,  and  after  making 
two  or  three  additional  and  fruitless  experi- 
ments upon  his  gravity,  he  commenced  a 
cross  fire  of  peevish  interrogatories,  whicli 
would  have  excluded  him  from  the  "  tri- 
bunal "  on  that  occasion,  were  it  not  that  the 
man  was  remarkably  w^eU  prej)ared,  and  an- 
swered the  priest's  questions  very  i^erti- 
nently. 

This  over,  he  repaired  to  his  room,  where 
tlic  work  of  absolution  commenced  ;  and,  as 
there  was  a  considerable  number  to  be  ren- 
dered siuless  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  he 
contrived  to  un-sin  them  with  an  alacrity 
that  was  really  surprising. 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  already 
detailed  between  his  Reverence  and  Phaddhy, 
the  latter  sought  Katty,  that  he  might  com- 
municate to  her  the  unlucky  oversight  which 
tliey  had  committed,  in  neglecting  to  pro\dde 
fresh  meat  and  wine.  "  We'll  be  disgraced 
forever,"  said  Phaddhy,  "  without  either  a 
bit  of  mutton  or  a  bottle  of  wine  for  the  gin- 
tlemen,  and  that  big  thief  Parrah  More  Sloviu 
had  both." 


"  And  I  hope,"  replied  Katty,  "  that  you'r« 
not  so  mane  as  to  let  any  of  that  faction  out^ 
do  you  in  dacenry,  the  nagerly  set  ?  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  bate  us  in  the  law-shoot 
al)out  the  horse,  and  not  to  have  the  laugh 
agin  at  us  about  this." 

"Well,  that  same  law-shoot  is  not  over 
with  them  yet,"  said  Phaddhy  ;  "  wait  till 
the  spiing  fair  comes,  and  if  I  don't  have  a 
faction  gathered  that'll  sweep  them  out  of 
the  town,  why  my  name's  not  Phaddhy  !  But 
where  is  Matt  till  we  sind  him  oil"?  " 

"Arrah,  Phaddhy,"  said  Katty,  "wasn't  it 
friendly  of  Father  Philemy  to  give  us  the 
hard  word  about  the  wine  and  mutton  ?  " 

"  Very  fiiendly,"  retorted  Phaddhy,  who, 
after  all,  appeared  to  have  suspected  the 
priest — "very  friendly,  indeed,  when  it's  to 
jjut  a  good  joint  before  himself,  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  his  jacket.  No,  no,  Katty!  it's 
not  altogether  for  the  sake  of  Father  Philemy, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  the  neighbors  say  that  I 
was  near  and  undacent ;  and  above  all  things, 
I  wouldn't  be  worse  nor  the  Slevins— for  the 
same  set  would  keep  it  iip  agin  us  long 
enough." 

Our  readers  wlU  admire  the  tact  with  which 
Father  Philemy  worked  ujion  the  rival  feel- 
ing between  the  factions  ;  but,  independently 
of  this,  there  is  a  gci^erous  hospitality  in  an 
Irish  peasant  which  would  urge  him  to  any 
stratagem,  were  it  even  the  disposiil  of  his 
only  cow,  sooner  than  incur  the  imputation 
of  a  naiTow,  9r,  as  lie  himself  terms  it,  "  im- 
dacent"  or  "nagerly  "  *  sj)irit. 

In  the  coiarse  of  a  short  time,  Phaddhy 
dispatched  two  messengers,  one  for  the  wine, 
and  another  for  the  mutton  ;  and,  that  they 
might  not  have  cause  for  any  unnecessary 
delay,  he  gave  them  the  two  reverend  gen- 
tlemen's horses,  ordering  them  to  spai-e 
neither  whip  nor  spur  until  they  returned. 
This  was  an  agreeable  command  to  the  mes- 
sengers, who,  as  soon  as  they  found  tht  m- 
selves  mounted,  made  a  bet  of  a  "  trate,"  to 
be  paid  on  arriving  in  the  town  to  which 
they  were  sent,  to  him  who  should  fir.st  reach 
a  little  stream  that  crossed  the  load  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  called  the  "Pound  burn." 
But  I  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  they  not 
only  were  mounted  on  the  priest's  horses, 
but  took  theii-  great-coats,  as  the  day  had 
changed,  and  threatened  to  rain.  Accord- 
ingly, on  getting  out  upon  the  main  road, 
they  set  oft^  whip  and  spui-,  at  full  speed, 
jostling  one  another,  and  cutting  each  other's 
horses  as  if  they  had  been  intoxicated  ;  and 
the  fact  is,  that,  owing  to  the  Uberal  distri- 
bution of  the  bottle  that  morning,  they  were 
not  far  trom  it. 
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"  Bliss  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  country  people, 
as  they  passed,  "  what  ou  airth  can  be  the 
matther  with  Father  Philemy  and  Father 
Con,  that  they're  abusing  Wim  another  at 
sich  a  rate  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  another,  "it's  apt  to  be 
a  sick  caU,  and  they're  thi-ying,  maybe,  to 
be  there  before  the  body  grows  cowld."  * 

"  Ay,  it  may  be,"  a  third  conjectured,  "  it's 
to  old  Magennis,  that's  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  going  to  lave  all  his  money  behind  him." 

But  their  astonishment  was  not  a  whit 
lessened,  when,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
they  perceived  them  both  return  ;  the  person 
who  represented  Father  Con  having  an  over- 
gi-owu  leg  of  mutton  slung  behind  his  back 
Uke  an  Ii-ish  harjj,  reckless  of  its  fi-iction 
agaiist  liis  Reverence's  coat,  which  it  had 
completely  saturated  with  grease  ;  and  the 
diiplii-ate  of  Father  Philemy  with  a  sack  over 
his  shoulder,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was 
half  a  dozen  of  j\Ii\  M'LaughUn's  best  port. 

Phaddhy,  in  the  meantime,  being  deter- 
mined to  mortify  his  rival  Parrah  More  by  a 
superior  display  of  hospitality,  waited  ujjon 
that  personage,  and  exacted  a  promise  from 
him  to  come  down  and  partake  of  the  dinner 
— a  promise  which  the  other  was  not  slack  in 
fultilling.  Phaddhy 's  heart  was  now  on  tlie 
point  of  taking  its  rest,  when  it  occurred  to 
him  that  there  yet  remained  one  cu-cumstance 
in  which  he  might  utterly  ecUpse  his  rival, 
and  that  was  to  ask  Captain  Wilson,  his 
landlord,  to  meet  their  Reverences  at  dinner. 
He  accordingly  went  over  to  him,  for  he  only 
lived  a  few  fields  distant,  ha\'ing  fii'st  com- 
municated the  thing  privately  to  Katty,  and 
requested  that,  as  theii"  Reverences  that  day 
held  a  station  in  his  house,  and  would  dine 
there,  lie  would  have  the  kindness  to  dine 
along  w'ith  them.  To  this  the  Captain,  who 
was  intimate  with  both  the  clergymen,  gave 
a  ready  compliance,  and  Phaddhy  returned 
home  in  high  sjsiiits. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  priests  were  busy 
in  the  work  of  absolution  ;  the  hour  of  three 
had  arrived,  and  they  had  many  to  shrive  ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  a  reverend 
auxUiary  made  his  appearance,  accompanied 
by  one  of  Father  PhUemy's  nephews,  who  was 
then  about  to  enter  ilayuooth.  This  cleiical 
gentleman  had  been  appointed  to  a  paiish  ; 
but,  owing  to  some  cu-cumstances  which 
were  known  only  in  the  distant  pai-t  of  the 
diocese  where  he  had  resided,  he  was  deprived 

-  *  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  priest  is  at 
liberty  to  administer  the  last  rites,  even  so  long  as 
it  is  possible  that  the  body  and  soul  may  not  have 
finally  separated.  Under  these  circum.'?tances  it 
occasiouall;^  happens  that  the  Extreme  Unction  is 
administered  nfltt  death,  but  still  while  the  animal 
boat 


I  of  it,  and  had,  at  the  period  I  am  vyriting  of, 
no  appointment  in  the  church,  though  he 
:  was  in  fuU  orders.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  in- 
1  curred  his  bishop's  displeasure  by  being  too 
I  warm  an  advocate  for  Domestic  Nomination,* 
a  pie'ce  of  discipUne,  the  re-estabhshment  of 
wliich  was  then  attemj^ted  by  the  junior 
clergj-men  of  the  diocese  wherein  the  scene 
I  of  this  s'tation  is  laid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
I  came  in  time  to  assist  the  gentlemen  in 
j  absohing  those  penitents  (as  we  must  call 
I  them  so)  who  still  remained  imconfessed. 
j  During  aU  this  time  Katty  was  in  the 
I  plenitude  of  her  authority,  and  her  sense 
I  of  importance  manifested  itself  in  a  manner 
'<  that  was  by  no  means  softened  by  having  been 
'  that  morning  at  her  duty.  Her  tones  were 
'  not  so  shrill,  nor  so  loud  as  they  would  have 
j  been,  had  not  their  Reverences  been  within 
I  hearing  ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  loudness, 
I  was  displayed  in  a  firm  and  decided  energy, 
that  vented  itself  fi-equently  in  the  course  of 
j  the  day  upon  the  backs  and  heads  of  her 
j  sons,  daughters,  and  servants,  as  they  crossed 
!  her  path  in  the  impatience  and  bustle  of  her 
j  emploj-ment.  It  was  truly  ludicrous  to  see 
;  her,  on  encountering  one  of  tbem  in  these 
j  fretful  moments,  give  him  a  drive  head-fore- 
\  most  against  the  wall,  exclaiming,  as  she 
'  shook  her  fist  at  him,  "  Ho,  you  may  bless 
;  yoiir  stars,  that  they're  under  the  roof,  or  it 
I  wouldn't  go  so  asy  wid  you  ;  for  if  goodness 
I  hasn't  said  it,  you'll  make  me  lose  my  sowl 
,  this  blessed  and  holy  day :  but  this  is  still 
t  the  case — the  very  time  I  go  to  my  duty,  the 
i  devil  (between  us  and  hann)  is  sure  to  throw 
I  fifty  temptations  acrass  me,  and  to  help  huu, 
you  must  come  in  my  way — but  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  if  I  don't  pay  you  for  this,  I'm 
not  here." 

That  a  station  is  an  exjiensive  ordinance  to 
the  peasant  w'ho  is  honored  by  having  one 
held  in  his  house,  no  one  who  knows  tlie 
characteristic  ho.spitahty  of  the  Ii-ish  people 
can  doubt.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  know 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  stations  in 
every  sense  have  been  very  much  improved, 
where  they  have  not  been  abolished  alto- 
gether. The  priests  now  are  not  permitted 
to  dine  in  the  houses  of  theu-  piU'ishioners, 
by  which  a  \iea,\j  tax  has  been  removed  fi-om 
the  peoj)le. 

About  four  o'clock  the  penitents  were  at 
length  all  despatched  ;  and  those  who  were 
to  be  detained  for  dinner,  many  of  whom 
had  not  eaten  am-thiug  until  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  necessity  of  receiving  the 
Euchai-ist  fastiuj?,  were  taken  aside  to  taste 


*  Domestic  Nomination  was  the  rijrht  cJaimed  by 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  appoint  their  own 
bishops,  indep'endently  of  the  Pope. 
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Boiao  of  Pliadilhy's  iwteen.  At  length  the  [ 
hour  of  diiiDor  arrived,  and  along  with  it  i 
the  redoubtable  Parra  More  Slevin,  Captain  [ 
Wilson,  and  another  nephew  of  Father 
Philemy's,  who  had  come  to  know  what  de- 
tained hi«  brother  who  had  conducted'  the 
auxiliary  priest  to  Phaddhy's.  It  is  surjjris- 
iug  on  these  occasions,  to  think  how  many 
uncles,  nephews,  and  cousins,  to  th'e  forty- 
second  degi-ee,  find  it  needful  to  follow  their 
Reverences  on  messages  of  various  kinds  ;  and 
it  is  eqiially  surprising  to  observe  with  what 
exactness  they  di'op  in  during  the  houi'  of 
dinner.  Of  course,  any  blood-relation  or 
fi-iend  of  the  priests  must  be  received  with 
cordiality  ;  and  consequently  they  do  not 
return  without  solid  pi-oofs  of  the  good- 
natured  hospitality  of  poor  Paddy,  who  feels 
no  gi-eater  pleasure  than  in  showing  his 
"dacency"  to  any  one  belonging  to  his 
Kevereuce. 

I  dare  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  motley  and  diversified  company  than 
sat  down  to  the  ungarnished  fare  which 
Katty  laid  before  them.  There  were  first 
Fathers  Philemy,  Con,  and  the  Auxiliary  from 
tlie  far  part  of  the  diocese  ;  next  followed 
Captain  AVilson,  Peter  Malone,  and  Father 
Philemy's  two  nephews ;  after  these  came 
Phaddhy  himself,  Parrah  More  Slevin,  with 
about  two  dozen  more  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  uncouth  jiersonages  tJiat  could  sit 
down  to  table.  There  were  besides  about  a 
dozen  of  females,  most  of  whom  by  this  time, 
owing  to  Katty's  private  kindness,  were  in  a 
placid  state  of  feeling.  Father  Philemy  e,;; 
officio,  fiUed  the  chair — he  was  a  small  man 
vi'ith  chei-ub  cheeks  as  red  as  roses,  black 
twinkling  eyes,  and  double  chin  ;  was  of  the 
fat-headed  genus,  and,  if  phrenologists  be 
correct,  must  have  given  indications  of  early 
piety,  for  he  was  bald  before  his  time,  and 
had  the  organ  of  veneration  standing  visible 
on  his  crown  ;  his  hair  from  having  once  been 
black,  had  become  an  iron  gray,  and  hu::g 
down  behind  his  ears,  resting  on  the  coUar 
of  his  coat  according  to  the  old  school,  to 
which,  I  must  remark,  he  belonged,  having 
been  educated  on  the  Continent.  His  coat 
liad  large  double  breasts,  the  lapijels  of 
which  himg  down  loosely  on  each  side,  being 
the  jnototyiie  of  his  w-aistcoat,  w-hose  double  ■ 
l>reasts  feU  downwards  in  the  same  manner —  1 
liis  black  small-clothes  had  silver  buckles  at  j 
the  knees,  and  the  gaiters,  which  did  not  . 
reach  up  so  far,  discovered  a  pau-  of  white  ; 
lamb's-wool  stockings,  somewhat  retreating  ' 
from  their  original  color. 

Father  Con  was  a  tall,  musculai',  able- 
bodied  yoiing  man,  with  an  immensely  1 
broad  pair  of  shoulders,  of  which  he  was 
vain ;    his   black    hair   was    cropped   close, 


except  a  thin  ijortion  of  it  which  was  trimmed 
quite  evenly  across  his  eyeljrows  ;  he  w  as 
rather  bow-limbed,  and  when  walking  looked 
upwards,  holding  out  his  elbows  from  his 
body,  and  letting  the  lower  x^arts  of  his  arms 
fall  down,  so  that  he  went  as  if  he  earned  a 
keg  under  each  ;  his  coat,  though  not  well 
made,  was  of  the  best  glossy  broadcloth — 
and  his  long  clerical  boots  went  up  about  his 
knees  Uke  a  dragoon's ;  there  was  an  awkward 
stiffness  about  him,  in  very  good  keeping 
with  a  dark  melancholy  cast  of  countenance, 
in  which,  however,  a  man  might  discover  an 
air  of  simphcity  not  to  be  found  in  the  visage 
of  his  superior  Father  Philemj'. 

The  latter  gentleman  filled  the  chair,  as  I 
said,  and  carved  the  goose  ;  on  his  right  s.it 
Captain  Wilson  ;  on  his  left,  the  auxiliary — 
next  to  them  Father  Con,  the  nephews,  Peter 
Malone,  et  cetera.  To  enumerate  the  items  ni 
the  dinner  is  unnecessary,  as  our  readers 
have  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  them  from 
what  we  have  ah-eady  said.  W^e  can  only 
observe,  that  when  Phaddhy  saw  it  laid,  and 
all  the  wheels  of  the  system  fairly  set  agoing, 
he  looked  at  Parrah  Moi-e  \vith  an  air  of 
triumph  which  he  could  not  conceal.  It  is 
also  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  the  conversa- 
tion in  full  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  we  attemjjt 
giving  any  portion  of  it,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  showug  the  spirit  in  which  » 
religious  ceremony  such  as  it  is,  is  too  fr-e- 
ciuently  closed. 

The  talk  in  the  beginning  was  altogether 
confined  to  the  clergymen  and  Mi-.  W^ilson, 
including  a  few  difiident  contributions  froia 
"  Peter  Malone  "  and  the  "  two  nephews." 

"Mr.  M'Guu'k,"  observed  Captain  W^Uson, 
after  the  conversation  had  taken  several  turns, 
"  I'm  sure  that  in  the  course  of  your  profes- 
sional duties,  sir,  you  must  have  had  occasion 
to  make  many  observations  upon  human 
nature,  fi'om  the  circumstance  of  seeiug  it  in 
every  condition  and  state  of  feeling  possible  ; 
from  the  baptism  of  the  infant,  until  the 
aged  man  receives  the  last  rites  of  your 
church,  and  the  soothing  consolation  of 
religion  from  your  hand." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Phaddhy,"  said 
Father  Philemy  to  Phaddhy,  whom  he  had 
been  addressing  at  the  time,  "  not  a  doubt 
of  it ;  and  I'll  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
get  him  in  *  too,  and  I  am  told  he  is 
bright." 

"  Uncle,"  said  one  of  the  nejjhews,  "  this 
gentleman  is  speaking  to  you." 

"And  why  not "? "  continued  his  Eeverence. 
who  was  so  closely  engaged  with  Phaddhy, 

*  That  is — into  Majnooth  college — the  great  ob- 
ject ot  ambition  to  the  son  of  an  Irish  peasant,  oi 
lather  tc  his  parent. 
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that  be  did  not  even  hear  the  nephew's  ap- 
peal— "  a  bishop — and  why  not  ?  Has  he 
not  as  good  a  chanue  of  being  a  bishop  as 
any  of  them  ?  though,  God  knows,  it  is  not 
always  merit  that  gets  a  bishojjric  in  any 

church,  or  I  myself  might But  let  thai 

pass,"  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  bottle. 
)  "Father  Philemy,"  said  Father  Con, 
"  Cai^tain  Wilson  was  addressing  himself  to 
you  in  a  most  especial  mamier." 

"  Oh  !  Captain,  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons, I  was  engaged  talking  with  Phaddhy 
here  about  his  son,  who  is  a  young  shaving 
of  our  cloth,  sir,  he  is  intended  for  the  Mis- 
sion * — PhadcUiy,  I  will  either  examme  him 
myself,  or  make  Father  Con  examine  him 
by-and-by.— WeU,  Captain?" 

The  Ciptain  now  repeated  what  he  had 
said. 

"  Very  true.  Captain,  and  we  do  see  it  in 
as  many  shapes  as  ever — Con,  what  do  j'ou 
call  him  ? — put  on  him." 

"  Proteus,"  subjoined  Con,  who  was  fam- 
ous at  the  classics. 

Father  Philemy  nodded  for  the  assistance, 
and  continued — "  but  as  for  human  nature, 
Cai3tain,  give  it  to  me  at  a  good  rousing 
chi-isteniug ;  or  what  is  better  again,  at  a 
jovial  wedding  between  two  of  my  own 
parishioners — say  this  pretty  fair-haired 
daughter  of  Phaddhy  Shemus  Phaddhy 's 
here,  and  long  Ned  Slevin,  Parrah  Mora's 
son  there — eh  Phaddhy,  will  it  be  a  match  ? 
— what  do  you  say,  Parrah  ^More?  Upon 
my  veracity  I  must  bring  that  about." 

"Wiy,  then,  yer  Reverence,"  replied 
Phaddhy,  who  was  now  a  little  softened,  and 
forgot  his  enmity  against  Parrah  More  for 
the  present,  "  unlikelier  things  might  hap- 
pen." 

"  It  won't  be  my  fault,"  said  Pan-ah  More, 
"  if  my  son  Ned  has  no  objection." 

"  Hti  object !  "  rephed  Father  Philemy, 
"  if  /  take  it  in  hands,  let  me  see  who'll  dare 
to  object ;  doesn't  the  Scripture  say  it  ?  and 
sure  we  can't  go  against  the  Serijitiu-e." 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Captain  Wilson,  who 
was  a  di-y  humorist,  "  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  infer  from  what  you  say,  Father  Philemy, 
.  that  you  are  not,  as  the  clergymen  of  your 
church  are  supi^osed  to  be,  inimical  to  the 
Bible." 

"  Me  an  enemy  to  the  Bible !  no  such 
thing,  sir ;  but,  Captain,  begging  your  par- 
don,   we'U   have   nothing   more    about   the 


*  The  Church  of  Rome  existin<r  in  any  heretical 
comitry— that  is.  where  she  herself  is  not  the  ttate 
cbm'ch — is  considered  a  missionary  establishment ; 
and  taking  orders  in  her  is  termed  '■  Going  upon  the 
Mission."  Even  Ireland  is  looked  upon  as  !'/i  ?H(r- 
iiI>Hs  iiifideUtnn,  because  Protestantism  is  establish- 
3d  by  /uw  — hence  the  phrase  above. 


Bible  ;  you  see  wc  are  met  here,  as  friends 
and  good  fellows,  to  enjoy  ourselves  afi;er 
the  severity  of  our  sjsiritual  duties,  and  wo 
must  rebx  a  little  ;  we  c.m't  always  carry  long 
faces  Uke  Methodist  j^arsons — come,  Parrah 
More,  let  the  Bible  take  a  nap,  and  give  us  a 
song."  . 

His  Reverence  was  now  seconded  in  his 
motion  by  the  most  of  all  present,  and  Parrah 
More  accordingly  gave  them  a  song.  After 
a  few  songs  more,  the  conversation  went  on 
as  before. 

"Now,  Parrah  More,"  said  Phaddhy, 
"you  must  try  my  wine  ;  I  hope  it's  as  good 
as  what  you  gave  his  Reverence  yesterdaj-." 
The  words,  however,  had  scarcely  passed 
liis  lips,  when  Father  Philemy  biu'st  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  clai^xjing  and  rubbing  his 
hands  in  a  manner  the  most  irresistible. 
"Oh,  Phaddhy,  Phaddhy!"  shouted  lii.s 
Reverence,  laughing  heartily,  "  I  done  you 
for  once — I  done  you,  my  man,  cuk  as  you 
thought  youi-self  :  wliy,  you  nager  you,  did 
you  think  to  put  us  off  with  inmch,  and  you 
have  a  stocking  of  hard  guineas  hid  in  a  hole 
in  the  wall  ?  " 

"  What  does  j-er  Rev'rence  mane,"  said 
Phaddhy  ;  "  for  myself  can  make  no  under- 
standing out  of  it,  at  all  at  all  ?  " 

To  this  his  Reverence  only  rephed  by  an- 
other laugh. 

"  /  gave   his  Reverence  no   wine,"    said 
Parrali  More,  in  reply  to  Phaddhy's  question. 
"  What !  "  said  Phaddhy,    "  none   yester- 
day, at  the  station  held  with  you  ?  " 
"  Not  a  bit  of  me  ever  thought  of  it." 
"  Nor  no  mutton  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  devU  a  morsel  of  mutton, 
Phaddhy  ;  but  we  had  a  rib  of  beef." 

Phaddhy  now  looked  over  to  his  Rever- 
ence rather  sheepishly,  with  the  smile  of  a 
man  on  his  face  who  felt  himself  foiled. 
"  WeU,  yer  Reverence  has  done  me,  sure 
enough,"  he  rejslied,  rubbing  hishead^— "I 
j  give  it  up  to  you.  Father  PhUemy  ;  hut  any 
I  how,  I'm  glad  I  got  it,  and  you're  all  wel- 
,  come  from  the  core  of  my  heart.  I'm  only 
I  sorry  I  haven't  as  much  more  now  to  thrat  i 
I  youall  hke  giutlemen  ;  but  there's  some  yet, 
I  and  as  much  punch  as  will  make  all  oiu-  heads 

come  round." 

I      Our   readers   must   assist  us   with   their 

I  own  imaginations,  and  suppose  the  con  vers  i- 

I  tion  to  have  passed  vei-j'  pleasantly,  and  the 

I  night,  as  well  as  the  guests,  to  be  somewhat 

[  far  gone.     The  princijsal  part  of  the  conver- 

.sation  w.is  borne  by  the  three  clergymen, 

Captain  Wilson,  and  Phaddy  ;    that  of  the 

J  two  nephews  and  Peter  Maloue  ran  in  an 

i  under  current  of  its  own  ;  and  in  the  i)re- 

ceding  part  of  the  night,  those  who   oecu- 

j  pied  the  bottom  of  the  t.iljle,  spoke  to  enrh 


ro 
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otlier  r-itlier  in  whispers,  being  too  much  re- 
wUuiued  by  that  rustic  bashfuhiess  which 
ties  up  the  tongues  of  those  who  feel  that 
their  consequence  is  overlooked  among  their 
superiors.  According  as  the  punch  circu- 
lated, however,  their  diffidence  began  to 
wear  off ;  and  occasionally  an  odd  laugh  or 
fw  might  beheai'd  to  break  the  monotony  of 
their  silence.  The  youngsters,  too,  though 
at  first  almost  in  a  state  of  terror,  soon  com- 
menced plucking  each  other  ;  and  a  titter, 
or  a  sui)i)ressed  burst  of  laughter,  would 
break  forth  from  one  of  the  more  waggish, 
who  was  jjut  to  a  severe  task  in  afterwards 
composing  his  countenance  into  sufficient 
gr.ivity  to  escape  detection,  and  a  competent 
poruion  of  chastisement  the  next  day,  for 
not  being  able  to  "  behave  himself  with  bet- 
thor  maune:-s." 

During  these  juvenile  breaches  of  decorum, 
Katty  would  raise  her  arm  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  shake  her  head  at  them,  and  look 
up  at  the  clerg_y,  intimating  more  by  her 
earnestness  of  gesticulation  than  met  the  er.r. 
Several  songs  again  went  round,  of  wliieh, 
truth  to  tell,  Father  Philemy's  were  by  far 
the  best ;  for  he  possessed  a  rich,  comic  ex- 
pression of  eye,  which,  added  to  suitable 
ludicrousness  of  gestiu-e,  and  a  good  voice, 
rendered  him  highly  amusing  to  the  com- 
pany. Father  Con  declined  singing,  as 
being  decidedly  serious,  though  he  was  often 
solicited. 

"  He  !  "  said  Father  Philemy,  "  he  has  no 
more  voice  than  a  woolpack  ;  but  Con's  a  cun- 
ning fellow.  What  do  you  think,  Captain  Wil- 
son, but  he  pretends  to  be  too  pious  to  sing, 
and  gets  credit  for  piety, — not  bec^ause  lie 
is  devout,  but  because  he  has  a  bad  voice  ; 
now,  Con,  you  can't  deny  it,  for  there's  not 
a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  knows  it  better 
than  myself  ;  you  sit  there  with  a  face  upon 
you  that  might  go  before  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  when  you  ought  to 
be  as  jovial  as  another." 

"  Well, Father  PhUemy,"  said  Pha.ldhy, "  as 
he  won't  sing,  m%  be,  wid  submission,  he'd 
examine  Brmey  in  his  Latin,  till  his  mother 
and  I  hear  how's  he  doing  at  it." 

"  Ay,  he's  fond  of  dabbling  at  Latin,  so  he 
may  try  him — I'm  sure  I  have  no  objection 
:  so,  Captain,  as  I  was  telling  you ." 

"  Silence  there  below  !"  said  Phaddhy  to 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  who  were 
now  talkative  enough ;  "  will  yez  whisht 
there  till  Father  Con  hears  Briiiey  a  lesson 
in  his  Latin.  Where  are  you,  Briney  ?  come 
here,  ma  bouclial." 

But  Briney  had  absconded  when  he  saw 
that  the  tug  of  war  was  about  to  commence. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  father  re- 
turned, pushing  the  boy  before  him,  who,  in 


his  reluctance  to  encounter  the  ordeal  of  a\- 
amination,  clung  to  every  chair,  table,  and 
l>8rson  in  his  way,  hoping  that  his  restive- 
ness  might  induce  them  to  postpone  the  ex- 
amination till  another  occasion.  The  father, 
however,  was  inexorable,  and  by  main  force 
dragged  him  from  all  his  holds,  and  placed 
him  before  Father  Con. 

"  What's  come  over  you,  at  all  at  aU,  j'ou 
unsignified  Khingawn  you,  to  affi'ont  the  gin- 
tleman  in  this  way,  and  he  kind  enough  to 
go  for  to  give  you  an  examination  1 — come 
now,  you  had  betther  not  vex  me,  I  tell  you, 
but  hould  up  your  head,  and  sjjake  out  loud, 
that  we  can  all  hear  you  :  now,  Fatlier  Con, 
achora,  you'll  not  be  too  hard  ujion  liim  in 
the  beginning,  till  he  gets  into  it,  for  he's 
aisy  dashed." 

"Here,    Briney,"    said    Father    Philemy, 
handing  him  his  tumbler,  "  take  a  pull  of  this 
and  if  j'ou  have  any  courage  at  all  in  you  it 
will  raiss  it ; — take  a  good  jjull." 
Briney  hesitated. 

"  Yvhy,  but  you  take  the  glass  out  of  his 
Reverence's  hand,  sarrah,"  said  the  father — 
j  "  what !  is  it  without  dhrinking  his  Rever- 
1  ence's  health  iirst  ?  " 

Tiriiu  y  save  a  most  melancholy  nod  at  his 
Jicvc  rcni-c.  as  he  \>\\i  the  tumbler  to  his 
mouth,  which  he  nearly  emptied,  uotwith- 
standuig  his  shyness. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  his  Reverence,  look- 
j  ing  at  the  almost  empty  tumbler,  "  I  am 
!  pretty  sure  that  that  same  chap  will  be  able 
j  to  take  care  of  himself  through  life.     And  so. 

Captain, "  said  he,  resuming  the  couver- 

I  siition  ^^ith  Captain  Wilson — for  his  notice 
I  of  Briney  was  only  parenthetical. 
j      Father  Con  now  ti>ok  the  book,  which  was 
I  Ji^sop's  Fables,  and,  in  accordance  with  Bri- 
!  ney's  intention,  it  opened  exactly  at  the  fa- 
j  vorite  fable  of  GaUus  Gallinaceus.     He  was 
not  aware,   however,   that  Briney  had  kept  , 
that  ijlace  open  during  the  preceding  pai't  of 
!  the  week,  in  order  to  effect  this  point.    Fath- 
er Philemy,  however,  was  now  beginning  to 
relate  another  anecdote  to  the  Captain,  and 
the  thread  of  liis  narrative  twined  rather  lu- 
dicrously with  that  of  the  examination. 

Briney,  after  a  few  hems,  at  length  pro- 
ceeded^" Oallus    QaUinaceas,    a    dung-hill 

cock " 

"  So,  Captain,  I  was  just  after  coming  out 
of  Widow  Moylan's  —it  was  in  the  Lammas 
fair — and  a  large  one,  by  the  by,  it  was — so, 
sir,  who  should  come  up  to  me  but  Brana- 
gan.     'Well,   Braiiagan,'  said  I,  'how  does 

the  w^orld  go  now  with  you  ?  ' " 

"  GalUis  GaUinaceus,  a  dunghill  cock " 

"  Says  he.  '  And  how  is  that  ?  '  says 

I, " 

"  Gallus  Gallincuvus " 
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"  Says   lie,    '  Hut    tut,    Branagfan,' 

says  I — '  you're  drunk.'  '  That's  the  thin^, 
sir,'  says  Branagan,  '  and  I  want  to  explain 
it  all  to  yoiu-  Kevereuce.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  go 
on.' " 

"  Galhts  Gallinaceus,  a  dunghill  cock " 

"  Says  he, Let  your  Gallus  Gal- 

linarem  go  to  roost  for  this  night.  Con,"  said 
Ftither  Pbilemy,  who  did  not  relish  the  in- 
terruijtion  of  his  story  ;  '•  I  say,  Phaddhy, 
send  the  boy  to  bed,  and  bring  him  down  in 
your  baud  to  my  house  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  we  will  both  examine  him,  but  this 
is  no  time  for  it,  and  me  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  Captain  "Wilson. — So,  Captain 
'Well,  sir,'  says  Branagan,  and  he  stag- 
gering, '  I  took  an  oath  against  liquor,  and  I 
want  your  Reverence  to  break  it,'  says  he. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  I  inquii-ed.  '  Why, 
please  your  Reverence,'  said  he,  '  I  took  an 
oath  against  liquor,  as  I  told  you,  not  to 
di-iuk  more  nor  a  pint  of  whiskey  in  one  day, 
and  I  want  yoiu*  Reverence  to  break  it  for 
me,  and  make  it  only  half  a  pint  ;  for  I  find 
that  a  j)int  is  too  much  for  me  ;  by  the  same 
token,  that  when  I  get  that  far,  your  Rever- 
ence, I  disremember  the  oath  entii-ely." 

The  influence  of  the  bottle  now  began  to 
be  felt,  and  the  conversation  absolutely  blew 
a  gale,  wherein  heai-ty  laughter,  good  strong 
singing,  loucl  ai-gument,  and  general  good 
humor  blended  into  one  uiDroarious  peal  of 
hilarity,  accompanied  by  some  smart  flashes 
of  wit  and  humor  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  prouder  banquet.  Phaddhy,  in  particular, 
melted  into  a  spirit  of  the  most  unbounded 
benevolence — a  spirit  that  would  (if  by  any 
possible  means  he  could  etYect  it)  embrace 
the  whole  human  race  ;  that  is  to  say,  lie 
would  raise  them,  man,  woman,  and  chUd,  to 
the  same  elevated  state  of  happiness  which 
he  enjoyed  himself.  That,  indeed,  was  hap- 
piness in  perfetdion,  as  jjure  and  unadulter- 
ated as  the  poteefU  which  created  it.  How 
could  he  be  otherwise  than  hajipy  ? — he  had 
succeeded  to  a  good  proijerty,  and  a  stocking 
of  hard  guineas,  without  the  hard  labor  of 
acquiring  them  ;  he  had  the  "  clargy  "  under 
his  roof  at  last,  partaking  of  a  hospitality 
which  he  felt  himself  well  able  to  afford 
tliera  ;  he  had  settled  with  his  Reverence  for 
live  yeai's'  arreai's  of  sin,  all  of  which  had 
lieen  wiped  out  of  his  conscience  by  the 
blessed  absohing  hand  of  the  priest ;  he  was 
training  up  Briney  for  the  Mission,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  he  was — far  gone  in 
ills  seventh  tumbler  ! 

•■  Come,  jinteels,"  said  he,  "  spare  nothing 
here — there's  lashings  of  every  thing  ;  thrate 
yourselves  dacent,  and  don't  be  saying  to- 
mo"T)w  or  next  day,  that  ever  my  father's 
son  was   uagtrh'.     Death  ahve.  Father  Con, 


i  what  are  you  doin'  ?  Why,  then,  bad  man- 
I  ners  to  me  it  that'll  sarve,  any  how." 
I  "  Phaddhy,"  replied  Father  Con,  "  I  assure 
I  j'ou  I  have  done  my  duty." 
I  "  Very  well.  Father  Con,  granting  all  that, 
I  it's  no  sin  to  repate  a  good  turn  you  know. 
I  Not  a  word  Fll  hear,  yer  Reverence — one 
'  tumbler  along  with  myself,  if  it  was  only  for 
I  ould  times."  He  then  filled  Father  Cons 
j  tumbler  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  truly  liberal 
j  si^irit.  "  Arrah,  Father  Con,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  d  ly  we  had  the  leaj)in'-match,  and 
j  the  bout  at  the  shoulder-stone'?" 

"  Indeed,  I'll  not  forget  it,  Phaddhy." 
[      "And  it's  yourself  that  may  say  that ;  but 
( I  bleeve  I  rubbed  the  consate  off  of  youi 
Reverence— only  that's  betuue  ourselves,  you 
persave." 

j  "  You  did  win  the  palm,  Phaddhy,  I'll  not 
I  deny  it ;  but  you  are  the  only  man  that  ever 
i  hel  me  at  either  of  the  athletics. ' 

"  And  I'll  say  this  for  yer  Reverence,  that 
j  you  are  one  of  the  best  and  most  able-bodied 
!  gintlemen  I  ever  engaged  with.  Ah  !  Father 
i  Con,  I'm  past  all  that  now — but  no  matter, 
I  here's  yer  Reverence's  health,  and  a  shake 
I  hands  ;  Father  Philemy,  yer  health,  docthor : 
j  yer  strange  Reverence's  health — Captain 
I  Wilson,  not  forgetting  you,  sir :  Mr.  Pether, 
yom-s  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  with  the 
robes  upon  you,  and  to  be  able  to  prache  us 
j  a  good  sarmon.  Parrah  IMore — wus  dha 
lauv,*  give  me  yer  hand,  you  steeple  you  ;  and 
!  I  haven't  the  smallest  taste  of  objection  to 
!  what  Father  Philemy  hinted  at — ye  11  ob- 
'  s.arve.  Kitty,  you  thief  of  the  world,  where 
!  are  you '?  Your  health,  avourneen  ;  come 
j  here,  and  give  us  your  fist,  Katty  :  bad  man- 
I  ners  to  me  if  I  could  forget  you  afther  all ; — 
!  the  best  crathur,  your  Reverence,  under  the 
sun,  except  when  yer  Reverence  puts  yer 
I  coniedher  on  her  at  confession,  and  then  she's 
a  little  sharp  or  so,  not  a  doubt  of  it :  but 
,  no  matther,  Katty  ahagur,  you  do  it  all  for 
j  the  best.  And  Father  Philemy,  maybe  it's 
myself  didn't  put  the  thrick  upon  you  in  the 
,  Maragj-  More,  about  Katty 's  death — ha,  ha, 
I  ha!  Jack  M"Craner,  yer  health  — all  yer 
healths,  and  yer  welcome  here,  if  you  war 
seven  times  as  many.  Briney,  where  are 
you,  ma  bouchal  ?  Come  up  and  shake  hands 
wid  yer  father,  as  well  as  another— come  up, 
acushla,  and  kiss  me.  Ah,  Briney,  my  poor 
fellow,  ye'U  never  be  the  cut  of  a  man  yer 
j  father  was  ;  but  no  matther,  avourneen,  ye'll 
i  be  a  betther  man.  I  hojje  ;  and  God  knows 
you  may  asy  be  that,  for  Father  Philemy,  I'm 
not  what  I  ought  to  be,  yer  Reverence  ;  how- 
j  ever,  I  may  mend,  and  will,  maybe,  before  a 
!  month  of  Simdavs  goes  over  me  :  but,  for  all 
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that,  Briney,  I  hope  to  see  the  clay  when  | 
you'll  be  sitting  an  ordained  priest  at  my 
own  table  ;  if  I  once  saw  that,  I  could  die 
contented — so  mind  yer  larning,  acushla,  and 
his  Reverence  here  will  back  you,  and  make 
intherest  to  get  you  into  the  college.  Musha, 
God  j)ity  them  crathurs  at  the  door — aren't 
they  gone  yet?  Listen  to  them  coughin',  for 
fraid  we'd  forget  them  :  and  throth  and  they 
won't  be  forgot  this  bout  any  how — Katty, 
avourneen,  give  them  every  one,  big  and  lit- 
tle, young  and  ould,  their  skiuful — don't  lave 
a  wrinkle  in  them  ;  and  see,  take  one  of  them 
bottles — the  crathurs,  they're  starved  sitting 
there  all  night  in  the  cowld — and  give  them 
a  couple  of  glasses  a-piece — it's  good,  yer 
Reverence,  to  have  the  jjoor  body's  blessing 
at  all  times  ;  and  now,  as  I  was  saying,  Here's 
all  yer  healths !  and  from  the  very  veuis  of  my 
heart  yer  welcome  here." 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  Phaddhy 


for,  like  the  generality  of  our  peasantry, 
the  native  drew  to  the  surface  of  his  char- 
acter those  warm,  hosj)itable,  and  benevo- 
lent virtues,  which  a  purer  system  of  morals 
and  education  would  most  certainly  keep 
in  fuU  action,  without  running  the  risk,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  of  mixing  bad  habits 
ivith  frank,  manly,  and  generous  qualities. 


"I'll  not  go,  Con— I  tell  you  I'll  not  go 
tiU  I  sing  another  song.  Phaddhy,  you're  a 
XDrince— but  where 's  the  use  of  lighting  more 
caudles  now,  man,  than  you  had  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night  ?  Is  Captain  Wilson 
gone?  Then,  peace  be  with  him  ;  it's  a  pity 
he  wasn't  on  the  right  side,  for  he's  not 
the  worst  of  them.  Phaddhy,  where  are 
you?" 

"  Why,  yer  Reverence,"  replied  Katty, 
"  he's  got  a  httle  unwell,  and  jist  laid  down 
his  head  a  bit." 

"  Katty,'  said  Father  Con,  "  you  had  better 
get  a  couple  o^  the  men  to  accomiiany  Fa- 
ther Philemy  home  ;  for  though  the  night's 
clear,  he  doesn't  see  Ms  way  very  well  in  the 
dark — poor  man,  his  eye-sight's  failing  him 
fast. " 

"Then,  the  more's  the  pity,  Father  Con. 
Here,  Denis,  let  yourself  and  Mat  go  home 
wid  Father  Philemy." 

"  Good-night,  Kattj',"  said  Father  Con — 
"  Good-night :  and  may  our  blessing  aanctif;/ 
you  all." 

"  Good-night,  Father  Con,  ahagur,"  re- 
plied Katty  ;  "  and  for  goodness'  sake  see 
that  they  take  care  of  Father  Philemy,  for 
it's  himself  that's  the  blessed  and  holy  cr.i- 
thur,  and  the  pleasant  gintleman  out  and 
out." 

"Good-night,  Katty,"  again  repeated 
Father  Con,  as  the  cavalcade  jjroceeded  in  a 
body — "  Good-night !  "  And  so  ended  the 
Station. 


THE   PARTY   FIGHT   AND   FUNERAL. 


We  ought,  perhajjs,  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  connection  between  a  party  fight 
and  funeral  is  sufficiently  strong  to  justify' 
the  author  in  classing  them  under  the  title 
which  is  prefixed  to  this  story.  The  one 
being  usually  the  uatiual  result  of  the  other, 
is  made  to  proceed  fi-om  it,  as  is,  unhapjiily, 
too  often  the  custom  in  real  hfe  among  the 
L'ish. 

It  has  been  long  laid  down  as  a  universal 
princij^le,  that  self-i^reservation  is  the'  first 
law  of  nature.  An  Irishman,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  -with  this  ;  he  disi^oses  of  it  as 
he  does  with  the  other  laws,  and  washes  his 
hands  out  of  it  altogether.  But  commend 
him  to  a  fair,  dance,  funeral,  or  wedding,  or 
to  any  other  sjiort  where  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  getting  his  head  or  his  bones  broken,  and 
if  he  sui-vive,  he  will  remember  you  with  a 
kindness  peculiar  to  himself  to  the  last  day 
of  his  hie— v.ill  drub  you  from  head  to  heel 


if  he  finds  that  any  misfortune  has  kept  you^ 
out  of  a  row  beyond  the  usual  period  of  throe 
months — will  render  the  sanie  service  to  any 
of  your  friends  that  stand  m  need  of  it ;  or, 
in  short,  will  go  to  the  world's  end,  or  fifty 
miles  farther,  as  he  himself  would  say,  to 
serve  you,  provided  you  can  jJi'ocure  him  a 
bit  of  decent  fighting.  Now,  in  truth  and 
soberness,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
propensity  ;  especially  when  the  task  of  as- 
certaining it  is  assigned  to  those  of  another 
country,  or  even  to  those  Irishmen  whose 
rank  in  life  places  them  too  far  from  the  cus- 
toms, prejudices,  and  domestic  opinions  of 
their  native  peasantry,  none  of  w'hich  can  be 
properly  kno\^ai  without  mingling  with  them. 
To  my  owi  knowledge,  however,  it  proceeds 
in  a  great  measure  from  cdiH-nlioii.  And 
here  I  would  beg  leave  to  point  out  an 
omission  of  which  the  several  boards  of  edu- 
cation have  been  guilty,  and  which,  I  believe, 
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no  one  but  myself  lias  yet  been  sufficiently 
acute  and  philosophical  to  ascertain,  as  form- 
iuf^  a  sine  qua  mm  in  the  national  instruction 
of  the  lower  oi'ders  of  Irishmen. 

The  cream  of  the  matter  is  this  : — a  species 
of  ambition  prevails  in  the  Green  Isle,  not 
kno^Ti  in  any  other  country.  It  is  an  am- 
bition of  about  three  miles  by  four-  in  extent  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  bounded  by  the  hmits 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  subject  of  it  may 
reside.  It  puts  itself  forth  early  in  the 
character,  and  a  hardy  perennial  it  is.  In 
my  own  case,  its  first  development  was 
noticed  in  the  hedge-school  wliich  I  attended. 
I  had  not  been  long  there,  till  I  was  forced 
to  declare  myself  either  for  the  Caseys  or  the 
Murphys,  two  tiny  factions,  that  had  split 
the  school  between  them.  The  day  on  which 
the  ceremony  of  my  declaration  took  place 
was  a  solemn  one.  After  school,  we  all  went 
to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  vaUey,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  school-house  ;  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  our  assembling  there,  I  had  not 
taken  my  stand  under  either  banner  :  that  of 
the  Caseys  was  a  sod  of  turf,  stuck  on  the 
end  of  a  broken  fishing-rod — the  eagle  of  the 
Muri^hy's  was  a  Cork  red  potato,  hoisted  in 
the  same  manner.  The  turf  was  borne  by  an 
urchin,  who  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self in  fairs  and  markets  as  a  builla  batthah* 
of  tlie  first  grade,  aijcl  from  this  cii'cumstance 
he  was  nicknamed  Parrah  Backhan.-f  The 
potato  was  borne  by  little  Mickle  M'Phauden 
Mui-jjhy,  who  afterwards  took  away  Katty 
Bane  Sheridan,  without  asking  either  her 
own  causent  or  her  father's.  They  were  all 
then  lioys,  it  is  true,  but  they  gave  a  tolerable 
promise  of  that  eminence  which  they  subse- 
quently attained. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
the  Murphys  and  the  Caseys,  including  their 
respective  followers,  ranged  themselves  on 
either  side  of  a  long  Une,  wliich  was  dravra 
between  the  belligerent  powei-s  ^vith  the 
but-end  of  one  of  the  standards.  Exactly  on 
this  line  was  I  placed.  The  word  was  then 
put  to  me  in  full  form — "  Whether  wiU  you 
side  with  the  daceut  Caseys,  or  the  black- 
guard Mm-phys  ?  "  "  Whether  vnR  you  side 
with  the  dacent  Mui-phys,  or  the  blackguard 
Caseys  ?  "  "  The  potato  for  ever  !  "  said  I, 
thi-owing  up  my  caubeen,  and  runnmg  over 
to  the  Murphy  .standard.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  were  at  it  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  deuce  an  ej-e  some  of  us  had  to  twinkle. 
A  battle  royal  succeeded,  that  lasted  near 
half  an  hour,  and  it  would  probably  have 
ksted  above  double  the  time,  wei-t  it  not  for 
the  appearance  of  the  "mastei-,"  who  was 
seen  by  a  little  shi-ivelled  ndette,  who  wanted 
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'  an  arm,  and  coiild  take  no  part  in  the  en- 
j  gagement.  This  was  enough — we  instantly 
radiated  in  all  possible  directions,  so  that  by 
the  time  he  had  descended  tlu'ough  the 
'  intricacies  of  the  glen  to  the  field  of  battle, 
neither  victor  nor  vanquished  was  visible, 
I  except,  perhaps,  a  straggler  or  two  as  they 
i  tojjped  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  looking 
i  back  over  their-  shoulder.s,  to  put  themselves 
out  of  doubt  as  to  their  visibility  by  the  mas- 
ter. They  seldom  looked  in  vain,  however, 
i  for  there  he  usually  stood,  shaking  up  his 
'  rod,  silently  projjhetic  of  its  application  on  the 
I  following  day.  This  threat,  for  the  most 
part,  ended  in  smoke  ;  for  except  he  horsed 
;  about  forty  or  fifty  of  us,  the  infliction  of 
imjiartial  justice  was  utterly  out  of  his 
power. 

But  besides  this,  there  never  was  a  realm 
in  wliich  the  evils  of  a  divided  cabinet  were 
more  visible :  the  truth  is,  the  monai-ch  him- 
self was  under  the  influence  of  femsde  govern- 
1  nient — an  influence  which  he  felt  it  either 
contrary  to  his  inclination  or  bej-ond  his 
I  power  to  throw  off.  "  Poor  Norah,  long  may 
j  you  reign  !  "  we  often  used  to  exclaim,  to  tlie 
}  visible  moi-tification  of  the  "  ma.ster,"  who 
felt  the  benevolence  of  the  wish  bottomed 
1  upon  an  indirect  want  of  allegiance  to  him- 
I  self.  Well,  it  was  a  touchinrj  scene  ! — how 
I  we  u.sed  to  stand  with  the  waistbands  of  our 
\  small-clothes  cautiously  grasped  in  our  hands, 
with  a  timid  show  of  resistance,  our  brave  red 
!  faces  slobbered  over  with  tears,  as  we  stood 
j  marked  for  execution  !  Never  was  there  a 
I  finer  specimen  of  deiirecation  in  eloquence 
than  we  then  exhibited — the  supphcatinglook 
I  right  uji  into  the  master's  face — the  touching 
modulation  of  the  whine — the  additional  tight- 
ness and  caution  with  which  we  grasped  the 
waistbands  wth  one  hand,  when  it  was  neces- 
saiT  to  use  the  other  in  wiping  our  eyes  and 
noses  with  the  polished  sleeve-cuif^the  siu- 
\  cerity  and  vehemence  with  which  we  iDrom- 
ised  never  to  be  guilty  again,  still  shrewdly 
including  the  condition  of  present  iuipunity 
I  for  our  offence: — "this — one — time— mas- 
i  ter,  if  ye  plaise,  sir  ; "  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness and  despau'  which  w^ere  legible  in 
I  the  last  groan,  as  we  grasp  the  "  master's  "  leg 
in  utter  recklessness  of  judgment,  were  all 
perfect  in  their  way.  Reader,  have  you  ever 
'  got  a  reprieve  fi-om  the  gallows "?  I  beg 
pardon,  my  dear  sir ;  I  only  meant  to  ask, 
ai'e  jou  capable  of  entering  into  what  a  per- 
I  sonage  of  that  description  might  be  supposed 
to  feel,  on  being  informed,  after  the  knot  h  id 
been  neatlj-  tied  under  the  left  ear,  and  the 
cap  di'awn  over  his  eyes,  that  her  majesty  had 
granted  him  a  full  jsardon  ?  But  you  re- 
member youi"  own  schoollioy  days,  and  that'a 
!  enough. 
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Tlie  nice  discrimination  with  which  Norah 
used  to  time  her  interference  was  indeed  sur-  \ 
prisiup;.  God  help  us  !  hmited  was  our  | 
experience,  and  shiillow  ourhttle  judgments,  I 
or  we  mi<;ht  have  known  what  the  master  \ 
me;mt,  when  with  upraised  arm  hung  over  j 
us,  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  \ 
kitchen,  waiting  for  Norah's  ajipearanee.  | 

Long,  my  fair  and  virtuous  countrywomen,  ' 
I  repeat  it  to  you  all,  as  I  did  to  Norah — maj'  ' 
you- reign  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  your  j 
husbands  (but  nowhere  else),  the  grace,  oraa-  | 
ments,  and  happiness  of  theii-  hearths  and 
lives,  you  jewels,  you  !  You  are  paragons  of  all 
that's  good,  and  your  feelings  are  highly  ' 
creditable  to  yourselves  and  to  humanity. 

When  Norah  advanced,  with  her  brawny,  | 
uplifted  arm  (for  she  was  a  isowerful  woman)  { 
and  forbidding  aspect,  to  intcqiose  between  ! 
us  and  the  avenging  terrors  of  the  bu'ch,  do  i 
you  think  that  she  did  not  reflect  honor  on  her 
sex  and  the  national  character  !  I  sink  .the  \ 
base  allusion  to  tlie  mi-<caun*  of  fresh  butter,  : 
which  we  had  placed  in  her  hands  that  morn-  | 
ing,  or  the  dish  of  eggs,  or  of  meal,  which  1 
we  had  either  begged  or  stolen  at  home,  as  | 
a  present  for  her  ;  disclaiming,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rascally  i'lii  I'f-lMi!-  it  as  a  bribe, 
or  from  any  motive  I  MiPiiK  ilu'most  lofty 
minded  and  disintticslt  4  l;; mrusity  on  our  , 
part.  I 

Then  again,  never  did  a  forbidding  face 
shuie  with  so  winning  and  amicable  an  ex- 
pression as  did  hers  on  that  merciful  occasion. 
The  sun  dancing  a  hornisiiie  on  Easter  Sun- 
day morning,    or  the   full  moon  sailing  as 
proud  as  a  peacock  in  a  new  halo  head-dress, 
was  a  very  disresjiectable  sight,  compared  to  ' 
Norah's  red  beaming  face,  shrouded  in  her  1 
dowd  caj)  with  long  ears,  that  descended  to  ; 
aer  masculine  and  substantial  neck.    Owing 
to  her  influence,  the  whole  economy  of  the 
school  was  good  ;  for  we  were  i)ermitte(l  to  cuff 
oneanotlier,  and  do  wliatever  we  pleased,  with 
impunity,  (7' we  brought  the  me;d,  eggs,  or 
butter  ;  except  some  scapegoat  who  was  not  ] 
able  to  accomplish  this,    and  he   genendly 
received  on  his  own  miserable  carcase  what  j 
was  due  to  us  all.  ; 

Poor  Jack  Murray  !  His  last  words  on  the  ' 
scitVold,  for  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Pierce  the  ganger,  were,  that  he  got  the  j 
first  of  his  bad  habits  under  Pat  JluUigan 
and  Nonili — that  he  learned  to  steal  by 
secreting  at  home,  butter  and  meal  to  paste 
up  the  master's  eyes  to  his  bivd  conduct— and 
that  his  fondness  for  quarrelling  arose  from 
being  permitted  to  heiwl  a  faction. at  school ; 
a  most  ungrateful  return  for  the  many  acts  of 


*  A  portion  of  butler,  weighing  from  one  pouud 
to  liix  or  ;:i!;ht,  made  iu  the  shape  of  a  prisin. 


grace  which  the  indulgence  of  Norah  caused 
to  be  issued  in  his  favor. 

I  was  but  a  short  time  under  Pat,  when, 
after  the  general  example,  I  hiul  my  cudgel, 
which  I  used  to  can-y  regularly  to  a  certaim 
furze  bush  wlhin  fifty  perches  of  the  "semi- 
nary," where  I  hid  it  till  after  "dismiss."  I 
gi-ant  it  does  not  look  well  in  me  to  become 
my  own  panegyrist ;  but  I  can  at  least  declare, 
thiit  there  were  few  among  the  Caseys  able  to 
resist  the  prowess  of  this  right  arm,  puny  as 
it  was  at  the  period  in  question.  Our  battles 
were  obstinate  and  freijuent  ;  but  as  the 
quarrels  of  the  two  families  aud  their  rela- 
tions on  each  side,  were  as  bitter  and  pugna- 
cious in  fciirs  and  markets  a,s  ours  were  in 
school,  we  liit  upon  the  plan  of  holding  our 
Lilliputian  engagements  upon  the  same  days 
on  which  oui-  fathei-sand  brothers  contested. 
According  to  this  plan,  it  very  often  happened 
that  the  con-espouding  parties  were  sueces.s- 
ful,  and  as  frequently,  that  whilst  the  Caseys 
were  well  drubbed  in  the  fair,  their  sons 
were  victorious  at  school,  and  rice  rcrsa. 

For  my  j^art,  I  was  early  trained  in  cud- 
gelling, and  before  I  reached  ray  fourteenth 
year,  could  pronounce  as  sage  and  accurate  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  a  shillelagh,  as  it 
is  called,  or  cudgel,  as  a  veteran  of  sixty 
could  at  first  sight.  Our  plan  of  preparing 
them  was  this  :  we  sallied  out  to  any  place 
whei'e  there  was  an  underwood  of  blackthorn 
or  oak,  and,  having  surveyed  the  premises 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  we  selected  the 
straightest  root-growing  piece  which  we 
could  find  :  for  if  not  root-growing  we  did 
not  consider  it  worth  cutting,  knowing  from 
experience  that  a  mere  branch,  how  .straight 
and  fair  soever  it  might  look,  would  be  apt 
to  sii:qi  ill  till  (wist  and  tug  of  war.  Havhig 
cut  it  as  <ln,r  to  the  root  as  possible,  we 
thm  lo|i|,.il  nil' tlie  branches,  and  put  it  up 
the  cliuiincy  to  season.  When  sesisoned,  we 
took  it  down,  and  wra^jping  it  in  brown  paper, 
well  steeped  in  hog's  lard  or  oil,  we  buried 
it  in  a  horse  dunghill,  paying  it  a  daily  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  straight  1  )V  doub- 
hng  back  the  bends  or  angles  across  the 
knee,  ui  a  direction  contrai-y  to  their  natural 
tendency.  Having  daily  repeateil  this  until 
we  had  made  it  straight,  and  renewed 
the  oil  wrapjjing  pajior  until  the  staff  was 
perfectly  satmnted.  we  then  rubbed  it  well 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  containing  a  little  black- 
lead  and  grease,  to  give  it  a  jiolish.  This  was 
the  last  process,  except  that  if  we  thought  it 
too  light  at  the  top,  we  used  to  bore  a  hole 
in  the  lower  end  with  a  red-hot  iron  spindle, 
into  which  we  poured  melted  lead,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  the  knock-down  weight. 

There  were  very  few  of  Paddy  Mulligan's 
scholars  without  a  choice  collection  of  such 
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cudgels,  and  scarcely  one  who  had  not,  before  1 
liis  fifteenth  year,  a  just  claim  to  be  called 
the  hero  of  a  huudi-ed  tights,  and  the  heritor  ! 
of  as  many  bumjis  on  the  cranium  as  would  I 
.strike  both  Gall  and  Spiu'zheim  speechless.    | 

Now  this,  be  it  known,  was,  and  in  some 
districts  yet  is,  an  integral  part  of  an  L'ish 
peasant's  edta-ation.  In  the  northern  jaarts  of 
Ireland,  where  the  popidation  of  the  Catho-  j 
lies  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Protestant  and 
Dissenters  on  the  other,  is  nearly  equal,  I 
have  known  the  respective  scholars  of  Catho- 
hc  and  Protestant  schools  to  challenge  each 
other  and  meet  half-way  to  do  battle,  in 
vindication  of  their  resijective  creeds  ;  or  for  ' 
the  piu-pose  of  establishing  the  character  of 
then-  respective  masters  as  the  more  learned  , 
man  ;  for  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  nature  } 
of  the  education  then  received,  we  would  be  ^ 
led  to  conclude  that  a  more  commercial  na- 
tion than  Ii-eland  was  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  it  being  the  iudi.spensable  part  of  every 
scholar's  business  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Ihire  sets  of  Bookkeeping.  j 

The  boy  who  was  the  handiest  and  the  i 
most  daring  with  the  cudgel  at  Paddy  Mul- 
ligan's school  was  Denis  Kelly,  the  sou  of  a  | 
wealthy  farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  He  I 
was  a  rash,  hot-tempered,  good-natured  lad,  I 
possessing  a  moi-e  than  common  share  of  this 
blackthorn  ambition  ;  on  which  account  he  j 
was  cherished  by  his  relations  as  a  boy  that  i 
was  likely  at  a  futui-e  period  to  be  able  to  I 
walk  over  the  course  of  the  parish,  in  fair,  j 
market,  or  patron.  He  certainly  gi-ew  up  a  j 
stout,  able  j'oung  fellow  ;  and  before  he  ; 
reached  nineteen  yeai-s,  was  um-ivalled  at  the  I 
popular  exercises  of  the  peasantrv-.  Shortly 
after  that  time  he  made  his  debul.  in  a  pai-ty-  ' 
quarrel,  which  took  place  in  one  of  tlie 
Christmas  Margmnove^*  and  fulh'  sustained 
the  anticipations  which  wei-e  formed  of  him 
by  his  relations.  For  a  year  or  two  after-  j 
wards  no  quarrel  was  fought  without  him  ; 
and  liis  prowess  rose  until  he  had  gained  the  j 
verj-  pinnacle  of  that  ambition  which  he  had  \ 
determined  to  reach.  About  tliis  time  I  was  i 
separated  from  him,  having  found  it  ueces-  | 
sary,  in  order  to  accomphsh  my  objects  in 
Hfe.  to  reside  with  a  relation  in  another  part  [ 
of  the  counti-j'.  j 

The  period  of  my  absence,  I  beUeve,  was 
about  fifteen  y?ars,  during  which  space  I  i 
heard  no  account  of  him  whatsoever.  At 
length,  however,  that  inextinguishable  at- 
tachment which  turns  the  aH'ections  and 
memory  to  the  friends  of  our  early  days— to  , 
those  scenes  which  we  traversed  when  the 
heart  was  light  and  the  spirits  buoyant — de- 
termined me  to  make  a  visit  to  my  native 
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place,  that  I  might  witness  the  progress  of 
time  and  care  upon  those  faces  tliat  were 
once  so  famihar  to  me  ;  that  I  might  again 
look  upon  the  meadows,  and  vallej's,  and 
gi-oves,  and  mountain.s,  where  I  had  so  often 
played,  and  to  which  I  still  found  myself 
bound  by  a  tie  that  a  more  enlightened  view 
of  hfe  and  natui-e  only  made  stronger  and 
more  enduring.  I  accordingly  set  off,  and 
arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  a  December 
day,  at  a  little  town  v^dtliin  a  few  miles  of 
my  native  home.  On  alighting  from  the 
coach  and  dining,  I  determined  to  walk 
home,  as  it  was  a  line  frosty  night.  The 
full  moon  hung  in  the  blue  unclouded  firma- 
ment in  all  her  lustre,  and  the  stars  shone 
out  with  that  tremulous  twinkhng  motion  so 
2ieculiai-ly  remai-kable  in  frost.  I  had  been 
absent,  I  said,  about  fifteen  years,  and  felt 
that  the  enjoyment  of  this  night  would  form 
an  era  in  the  records  of  my  memory  and  my 
feelings.  I  find  myself  indeed  utterly  inca- 
pable of  expressing  what  I  experienced  ;  but 
those  who  liave  ever  been  in  similar  cu'cum- 
stances  wiU  understand  what  I  mean.  A 
strong  spirit  of  practical  poetry  and  romance 
was  upon  me  ;  and  I  thought  that  a  common- 
place ajjproach  in  the  open  day  would  have 
rendered  my  return  to  the  scenes  of  my 
eai'ly  life  a  very  stale  and  unedifying  matter. 

I  left  the  inn  at  seven  o'clock,  and  as  I  had 
only  five  miles  to  walk,  I  would  just  arrive 
about  nine,  allowing  myself  to  saunter  on  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  and  half  per  hour.  My 
sensations,  indeed,  as  I  went  along,  were 
singular  ;  and  as  I  took  a  solitary  road  that 
went  across  the  mountains,  the  loneliness  of 
the  walk,  the  deep  gloom  of  the  valleys,  the 
towering  height  of  tlie  dark  hills,  and  the 
pale  silvery  light  of  a  slee25ing  lake,  shining 
dimly  in  the  distance  below,  gave  me  such  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
as  I  have  seldom  since  experienced.  I 
recommend  every  man  who  has  been  firfteeu 
years  absent  from  his  native  fields  to  return 
by  moonlight. 

Well,  there  is  a  mysteiy  yet  undiscovered 
in  our  being,  for  no  man  can  know  the  full 
extent  of  Ids  feelings  or  his  eajiacities.  Many 
a  slumbering  thought,  and  sentiment,  and 
association  reposes  within  him,  of  which  he 
is  utterly  ignorant,  and  which,  except  he 
come  in  contact  with  those  objects  whofse  in- 
fluence over  his  mind  can  alone  call  them 
into  being,  may  never  be  awakened,  or  give 
him  one  moment  of  (-ither  pleasure  or  pain. 
There  is,  tlierefore,  a  great  deal  in  the 
position  which  we  hold  in  society,  and  sim- 
ply in  situation.  I  felt  this  on  that  night : 
for  the  tenor  of  my  reflections  was  new  and 
original,  and  my  feelings  had  a  warmth  and 
freshness  in  them,  which  nothing  but  the 
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situation  in  ^'bicb  I  then  found  myself  could  ' 
{ifive   them.     The   force   of  association,  too,  ! 
\v;us  powerful ;  for,  as  I  advanced  ueai'er  home,  | 
tlie  names  of  hills,  and  lakes,  and  mountains, 
thit  I  li*l  utterly  forgotten,  as  I  thought,  ! 
■were  distinctly  revived  in  my  memoiy,  and 
a  crowd  of  youthful  thoughts  and  feeUugs, 
that   I  imagined   my   intercourse  with  the 
world  and  the  linger  of  time  had  blotted  out 
of  my  being,  begim  to  crowd  afi'esh  on  my 
fancy.      The  name  of  a  townland  wnuld  in-  ; 
stantly   retium   with   its  appearance  ;  and  I  ' 
could  now  I'emember  the  history  of  families 
and  individuals  that  had  long  been  eflaced  ; 
from  my  recollection.  ' 

liut  what  is  even  more  singular  is,  that 
the  superstitious  teiTors  of  my  boyhood  be- 
gan to  coiae  over  me  as  formerly,  whenever 
a  spot  noted  for  superaatural  appearances 
met  my  eye.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  exei-ted 
myself  to  expel  them,  by  throwing  the  b:u-- 
ricr  of  iihilosojihic  reasoning  in  theii-  way ;  \ 
they  still  clung  to  me,  in  sj^ite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I  was, 
for  the  moment,  the  slave  of  a  morbid  and 
feverish  sentiment,  that  left  me  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dark  and  fleeting  im- 
ages that  passed  over  my  fancy.  I  now  came  : 
to  a  turn  where  the  road  began  to  slope  down 
into  the  depths  of  a  valley  that  ran  across  it.  | 
When  I  looked  forward  into  the  bottom  of 
it,  all  was  dai-kness  impenetrable,  for  the 
moon-beams  were  thrown  off  by  the  height 
of  the  mountains  that  rose  on  ea(;h  side  of 
it.  I  felt  an  indefinite  sensation  of  fear,  be- 
cause at  that  moment  I  recollected  that  it 
had  been,  in  my  j-ounger  days,  notorious  as  , 
the  scene  of  an  apparition,  wliere  the  sjiirit  i 
of  a  murdered  pedlar  had  never  been  known 
to  iiermit  a  solitary  traveler  to  i^ass  without 
appearing  to  him,  and  walking  cheek-by- 
jowl  along  with  him  to  tlie  next  house  on 
the  way,  at  which  spot  he  usually  vanished. 
The  »influence  of  my  feelings,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  the  physic:d  excitement  of  my 
nerves,  was  by  no  means  .slight,  as  these  old 
traditions  recurred  to  me  ;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  my  moral  coui'age  was  perfectly 
unimpaired,  .so  that,  notwithstanding  this 
involuntaiy  apprehension,  I  felt  a  degree  of 
novelty  and  curiosity  in  descending  tlie  val- 
ley :  "  If  it  appear,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  at  lea.st 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  tnith  of  apjiaritions." 

Jly  dress  consissted  of  a  long,  dark  sui-tout, 
the  collar  of  wliicli,  as  the  night  was  keen,  I 
had  turned  up  about  ray  ears,  mid  the  cor- 
ners of  it  met  round  my  face.  In  additifni 
to  this  I  had  a  bla<;k  silk  handkerchief  tied 
across  my  mouth  to  keep  out  the  night  air, 
BO  tliat,  as  my  d;irk  fur  tmveling  cap  came 
down  over  my  face,  there  w^as  ven-  little  of 
mv  countenance  visible.    I  now  had  mlvimced 


half  way  into  the  valley,  and  all  about  me 
was  daik  and  still :  the  moonhght  was  not 
nearer  than  the  top  of  the  hill  which  I  was 
descending ;  and  I  often  turned  round  to 
look  upon  it,  so  silvery  and  beautiful  it  ajv 
peared  in  the  distance.  Sometimes  I  stopped 
for  a  few  moments,  admiring  its  effect,  and 
contemplating  tlie  dark  mountains  as  they 
stood  out  against  tlie  firmament,  then  kin- 
dled into  magnificent  grandeur  by  the  ni^T- 
iads  of  stai-s  that  glowed  in  its  expanse. 
There  was  perfect  silence  and  solitude 
around  me ;  and,  as  I  stood  alone  in  the 
diU'k  chamber  of  the  mountains,  I  felt  the 
impres.siveness  of  the  situation  gradually 
supei-sede  my  terrors.  A  sul>lime  sense  of  ' 
religious  awe  descemled  on  me;  my  soul 
kindled  mto  a  glow  of  solemn  and  elevated 
devotion,  wliich  gave  me  a  more  inteu.se  jier- 
cejition  of  the  presence  of  God  than  I  had 
ever  before  exi)erienced.  "  How  sicred — 
how  awful,"  thought  I,  "  Ls  this  pl:ice  ! — how 
impressive  is  this  hour  ! — surely  I  feel  myself 
at  the  footstool  of  God !  The  voice  of  wor- 
shij}  is  in  this  deeji,  soul-thrilling  silence,  and 
the  toiigue  of  jiraise  speaks,  as  it  weif-e,  from 
the  very  sohtude  of  the  mountains  !  "  I  then 
thought  of  Him  wiio  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tain-top to  jiray,  and  felt  the  majesty  of  tliose 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  Almighty, 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  blend  in  de- 
lightful hiu-mony  with  the  beauty  and  fitness 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  that  brought 
light  and  immortnhty  to  hght.  "  Here,"  s  iid 
I,  "  do  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  immortal,  and 
destined  for  scenes  of  a  more  exalted  and 
comprehensive  existence  !  " 

I  then  proceeded  further  into  the  valley, 
completely  freed  from  the  influence  of  old 
and  sii])erstitious  associations.  A  few  pcrcl.ts  • 
below  me  a  small  river  crossed  the  road,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  little  stone  bridge  of  rude 
workmanship.  This  bridge  was  tlie  sjwt  ou 
whicli  the  apparition  was  said  to  appear ; 
and  as  I  ajiproached  it,  I  felt  the  folly  of  tliose 
terrors  which  had  only  a  few  minutes  Viefore 
beset  me  so  strongly.  I  found  my  moral 
energies  recniited,  and  the  dark  jiliantasms 
of  my  imagination  dispelled  V)y  the  liglit  of 
religion,  which  had  refreshed  me  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  Almighty  presence.  I  accord- 
ingly walked  forward,  scarcely  bestowing  a 
thought  upon  the  histoiy  of  the  place,  and 
had  got  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bridge, 
when  on  resting  my  eye  accidentally  upon  tlie 
little  elevation  formed  by  it-s  rude  ai-c-h,  I 
perceived  a  black  cotfin  placed  at  tlie  edge 
of  the  road,  exactly  upon  the  bridge  itself! 

It  may  be  evident  to  the  reader,  tliat.  how- 
ever satisfactorv"  tlie  force  of  philosophical 
reasoning  might  liave  been  upon  the  subject 
of  the  solitude,  I  was  too  much  the  creatui'o 
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of  sensation  for  an  Lour  before,  to  look  on 
such  a  startling  object  with  firm  nerves. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  therefore, 
I  exhibited  as  finished  a  Sijecimen  of  the  das- 
tardly, as  could  be  imagined.  j\Iy  hair  ab- 
solutely raised  my  cap  some  inches  oflf  my 
head  ;  my  mouth  opened  to  an  extent  which 
1  did  not  conceive  it  could  possibly  reach  ;  I 
thought  my  eyes  shot  out  from  their  sockets, 
and  my  fingers  spread  out  and  became  stiff, 
though  powerless.  The  "obstiipui"  was 
perfectly  realized  in  me,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  groan,  which  I  gave  on  first 
sneiug  the  object,  I  found  that  if  one  word 
would  save  mj  life,  or  transport  me  to  my 
I  own  fireside,  I  could  not  utter  it.  I  was 
also  rooted  to  the  earth,  as  if  by  magic  ;  and 
although  instant  tergiversation  and  flight  had 
:uy  most  hearty  concurrence,  I  could  not 
move  a  limb,  nor  even  raise  my  eyes  oft"  the 
sepulclu-al-looking  object  which  lay  before 
me.  I  now  felt  flie  i^erspiration  fall  from 
my  face  in  torrents,  and  the  strokes  of  my 
lieart  fell  audilily  on  my  ear.  I  even  at- 
tempted to  say,  "God  presei-ve  me!"  but 
my  tong-ue  was  dumb  and  powerless,  and 
could  not  move.  My  eye  was  still  upon  the 
coffin,  when  I  i^erceived  that,  fi-om  being 
motionless,  it  instantly  began  to  swing, — 
first  in  a  lateral,  then  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  although  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  no  human  hand  was  nearer  it  than  my 
own.  At  length  I  raised  my  eyes  off  it, 
for  my  vision  was  strained  to  an  aching  in- 
tensity, which  I  thought  must  have  occa- 
sioned my  eye-strings  to  crack.  I  looked  in- 
stinctively aliout  me  for  assistance — but  all 
was  dismal,  silent,  and  solitary :  even  the 
moon  had  disiipjieared  among  a  few  clouds 
that  I  had  not  noticed  in  the  sky. 

As  I  stood  in  this  state  of  indescribable  hor- 
I'or,  I  saw  the  light  gradually  fade  away  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  giving  the  scene 
around  me  a  tlim  and  sj'ectral  ghasthness, 
which,  to  those  who  were  never  in  such  a 
situation,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 

At  length  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise  as  it 
were  of  a  rusliiug  temjiest,  sweeping  from 
the  hills  down  into  the  valley  ;  but  on  look- 
ing up,  I  could  perceive  nothing  but  the 
dusky  desolation  that  bi-ooded  over  the  jjlace. 
Still  the  noise  continued  ;  again  I  saw  the 
coifin  move  ;  I  then  felt  the  motion  commu- 
nicated to  myself,  and  found  my  body  bome 
and  swung  baekw;u-ds  and  forwards,  jsrecisely 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  coifin.  I 
again  attempted  to  litter  a  cry  for  assistance, 
but  coal  1  not :  the  motion  in  my  l)ody  still 
continued,  as  did  the  approaching  noise  in 
the  hills.  I  looked  up  a  second  time  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  valley  wound  otf  be- 
tween them,  but  judge  of  what  I  must  have 


suffered,  when  I  beheld  one  of  the  moun- 
tains moving,  as  it  were,  fi-om  its  base,  and 
tumbling  dowai  towards  the  spot  on  which  1 
stood  !  In  the  twmkling  of  an  eye  the  whole 
scene,  hills  and  all,  began  to  tremble,  to 
vibrate,  and  to  fly  round  me,  with  a  rapid, 
deUi-ious  motion  ;  the  stars  shot  back  into 
the  depths  of  heaven,  and  disappeared ;  the 
ground  on  which  I  stood  began  to  pass  fi-om 
beneath  my  feet ;  a  noise  like  the  breakirfg  of 
a  thousand  gigantic  billows  again  burst  fi'om 
every  direction,  and  I  found  myself  instantly 
overwhelmed  by  some  deadly  weight,  which 
prostrated  me  on  the  earth,  and  deprived  me 
of  sense  and  motion. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  continued  in  this 
state  ;  but  I  remember  that,  on  opening  my 
eyes  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to 
me,  was  the  sky  glowing  as  before  with  ten 
thousand  stars,  and  the  moon  walking  in  her 
unclouded  brightness  through  the  heavens. 
The  whole  cu-cumstance  then  rushed  back 
upon  my  mind,  but  with  a  sense  of  hori-or 
very  much  diminished  ;  I  arose,  and  on  look- 
ing towards  the  sjDot,  perceived  the  coffin  in 
the  same  jjlace.  I  then  stood,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  myself,  viewed  it  as  calmly  as 
possible  ;  it  was,  however,  as  motionless  and 
distinct  as  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  now  began 
to  reason  upon  the  m.atter,  and  to  consider 
that  it  was  pusillanimous  in  me  to  give  way 
to  such  bo}-ish  terrors.  The  confidence, 
also,  which  my  heart,  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore this,  had  experienced  in  the  presence 
and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  again  re- 
tui'ned,  and,  along  with  it,  a  degree  of 
reUgious  fortitude,  which  invigorated  my 
whole  system.  "Well,"  thought  I,  '' in  the 
name  of  God  I  shall  ascei'tain  what  you  are, 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may."  I  then 
advanced  until  I  stood  exactly  over  it,  and 
raising  my  foot  gave  it  a  slight  kick.  "  Now," 
said  I,  "nothing  remains  but  to  ascert.uu 
whether  it  contains  a  dead  body  or  not ; ' 
but  on  raising  the  end  of  it,  I  perceived  by 
its  lightness,  that  it  was  empty.  To  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  its  being  left  in  this  soli- 
tary spot  was,  however,  not  within  the  com- 
jmss  of  my  philosoi^hy,  so  I  gave  that  up.  On 
looking  at  it  more  closely,  I  noticed  a  plate, 
mai-ked  with  the  name  and  age  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  on  bringing 
my  eyes  near  the  letters,  I  was  able;,  between 
fingering  and  reading,  to  make  out  the  name 
of  mv  old  cudgel-fighting  school-fellow, 
Denis"Kelly. 

This  discovery  threw  a  partial  light  upon 
the  business ;  but  I  now  remembered  t.) 
have  heard  of  individu:ds  who  had  seen 
black,  unearthly  coffins,  inscribed  with  tlie 
names  of  certain  living  persons ;  and  that 
these   were  considered   as  ominous   of  tho 
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death  of  those  persons.  I  accordingly  deter- 1 
mined  to  be  certain  that  this  was  a  real  cof-  1 
fin  ;  and  as  Denis's  house  was  not  more  than 
n  mile  before  me,  I  decided  on  carrying  it 
that  far,  "If  he  be  dead,"  thought  I,  "it  will 
be  aU  right,  and  if  not,  we  will  see  more 
about  it."  My  mind,  in  fact,  was  diseased  by 
terror.  I  instantly  raised  the  coffin,  and  as 
I  found  a  ro^De  Ijang  on  the  ground  under  it, 
I  sbrapised  it  about  my  shoulders  and  pro- 
ceeded :  nor  could  I  help  smiling  when  I  re- 
flected upon  the  singular  transition  which 
the  man  of  sentiment  and  sensation  so 
strangely  underwent ; — from  the  subUme 
contemplation  of  the  silent  mountain  soli- 
tude and  the  spangled  heavens  to  the  task  of 
cai-rying  a  coffin !  It  was  an  adventure, 
however,  and  I  was  resolved  to  see  how  it 
would  terminate. 

There  was  from  the  bridge  an  ascent  in 
the  road,  not  so  gradual  as  that  by  wliich  I 
descended  on  the  other  side  ;  and  as  the 
coffin  was  rather  heavy,  I  began  to  repent  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  it ;  for  I  was  by 
no  means  experienced  in  carrying  coffins. 
The  carriage  of  it  was,  indeed,  altogether  an 
irksome  and  unpleasant  concern  ;  for  owing 
to  my  ignorance  of  using  the  rope  that  tied 
it  skilfully,  it  was  every  moment  sliding  down 
my  back,  dragging  along  the  stones,  or 
bumping  against  my  heels :  besides,  I  saw 
no  sufficient  grounds  I  had  for  entering  upon 
the  ludicrous  and  odd  employment  of  carry- 
ing another  man's  coffin,  and  was  several 
times  upon  the  point  of  washing  my  hands 
out  of  it  altogether.  But  the  novelty  of  the 
incident,  and  the  mystery  in  which  it  was 
involved,  decided  mo  in  bringing  it  as  far  as 
Kelly's  house,  which  was  exactly  on  my  way 
home. 

I  had  yet  half  a  mile  to  go  ;  but  I  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  strap  it  moi-e  firmly  about 
my  body  before  I  could  start  again  :  I  there-  j 
fore  set  it  standing  on  its  end,  just  at  the  ! 
turn  of  the  road,  until  I  should  breathe  a  | 
httlo,  for  I  was  rather  exhausted  by  a  trudge  ; 
under  it  of  half  a  mile  and  ujjwards.  Wliilst  | 
the  coffin  was  in  this  position,  I  standing  ex- 
actly behind  it  (Kelly  had  been  a  tall  man, 
consequently  it  was  somewhat  higher  than  I 
was),  a  crowd  of  j)eople,  bearing  lights,  ad-  ! 
vanced  round  the  corner  ;  and  the  first  ob-  1 
ject  which  presented  itself  to  their  vision, 
was  the  coffin  in  that  position,  whilst  I  was 
totally  invisible  behind  it.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  it,  there  was  an  involuntary  ciy  of  con-  | 
sternation  from  the  whole  crowd  ;  at  this  time 
I  had  the  coffin  once  more  strapped  firmly  i 
by  a  running  knot  to  my'  shoulders,  so  that ' 
I  could  loose  it  whenever  I  pleased.  On  see-  [ 
ing  the  party,  and  hcoi'lng  certain  espres- 
sions  which  dropped  from  them,  I  knew  at  ' 


once  that  there  had  been  some  unlucky 
blunder  in  the  business  on  their  part ;  and  1 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  out  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  then  stood.  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  pc)ssibly  have  accounted 
for  my  situation,  without  bringing  myself  in 
for  as  respectable  a  portion  of  rank  cowardice 
as  those  who  ran  away  from  the  coffin  ;  for 
that  it  was  left  behind  in  a  fit  of  terroi\  1 
now  entertained  no  doulit  whatever,  par- 
ticularly when  I  remembered  the  traditions 
connected  with  the  spot  in  which  I  found  it. 

"  Manim  a  Yea  agm  a  wuirah  !  "*  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  "  if  the  black  man  hasn't 
brought  it  up  fi'om  the  bridge  !  Dhn-  a  Jar- 
■na  hecna,  f  he  did  ;  for  it  was  above  the« 
bridge  we  first  seen  him  :  jist  for  all  the 
world — the  Lord  be  about  us— as  Antony 
and  me  war  coming  out  on  the  road  at  tlie 
bridge,  there  he  v/as  standing — a  heatUess 
man,  all  black,  without  face  or  eyes  upon 
him — and  then  we  left  the  coffin  and  cit 
acrass  the  fields  home." 

"But  where  is  he  now,  Eman?"  said  ore 
of  them,  "  are  you  sure  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Seen  him  !  "  both  exclaimed,  "  do  you 
think  we'd  take  to  our  scrapers  like  two 
hares,  only  we  did  ;  arrah,  bad  manners  to 
you,  do  you  think  the  coffin  could  walk  up 
wid  itself  fi-om  the  bridge  to  this,  only  he 
brought  it  ?— isn't  that  enough  ?  " 

"Thrue  for  yez,"  the  rest  exclaimed,  "but 
what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Why  to  bring  the  coffin  home,  now  that 
we're  aU  together,"  another  observed  ;  "  they 
say  he  never  appears  to  more  than  two  at 
wanst,  so  he  won't  he  aj)t  to  show  himself 
now,  when  we're  together." 

"Well,  boys,  let  two  of  you  go  down  to 
it,"  s.aid  one  of  them,  "  and  we'll  wait  liere 
till  yez  bring  it  up." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eman  Dim,  "  do  you  go  down, 
Owen,  as  you  have  the  Scapular  |  on  you, 
and  the  jug  of  holy  water  in  your  hand,  and 
let  Billy  M'Shane,  here  repute  the  conjri'lliur^ 
along  wid  you." 

"  Isn't  it  the  same  thing,  Eman,"  replied 
Owen,  "  if  I  shake  the  holy  water  on  you, 
and  whoever  goes  ^^■id  3"ou  ?  sure  you  know 
that  if  only  one  dhroi)  of  it  touched  you,  the 
devil  himself  couldn't  h;u-m  you  !  " 

*  My  soul  to  God  and  the  Virgin. 

t  By  the  ti-ry  book— raeanin:;  the  Bible,  which, 
in  the  Irish,  is  not  simply  called  the  book,  but  tho 
•nei-y  book,  or  the  book  itKC/f. 

X  The  scapular  is  one  of  the  highest  religious  or- 
ders, and  is  worn  by  both  priest  and  layman.  It  i.s 
considerfid  by  the  people  a  safecuard  agamst  evil, 
both  spiritual  and  physical. 

g  The  Coiifitcor  is  a  prayer,  or  rather  a  general 
confession  of  .sin,  said  by  the  penitent  on  going  to 
confess  his  offences  to  the  priest.  It  will  be  found 
at  full  leu''th  in  '•  The  Station." 
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"And  wliat  needs  yourself  be  afraid,  then," 
retorted  Emau  ;  "and  you  has  the  Scapular 
on  you  to  the  back  of  that  ?  Didn't  you  say, 
8  you  war  coming  out,  that  if  it  wan  the 

fil,  you'd  disjjarse  him  ?  " 

"  You  had  betther  not  be  mintioning  his 
name,  j'ou  omadhaun,"  rej)lied  the  other  ;  "  if 
I  was  your  age,  and  hadn't  a  wife  and  childre 
on  my  hands,  it's  myself  that  would  trust  in 
God,  and  go  down  manfully  ;  but  the  people 
are  hen-hearted  now,  besides  what  they  used 
to  be  in  my  time." 

During  this  conversation,  I  had  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  until  I 
could  get  myself  extricated  with  due  secrecy 
out  of  this  ridiculous  situation  ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that,  owing  to  their  cowardice,' 
there  was  some  likelihood  of  effecting  my  de- 
sign. 

"Ned,"  said  one  of  them  to  a  little  man, 
"  go  down  and  speak  to  it,  as  it  can't  harm 
you." 

"  Why  sure,"  said  Ned,  with  a  tremor  in 
his  voice,  "  I  can  speak  to  it  where  I  am, 
widout  going  within  rache  of  it.  Boys,  stand 
close  to  me  :  hem — In  the  name  of — but  ^ 
don't  yo-5  think  I  had  bettlier  spake  to  it  in  \ 
the  Latin  I  Kar-ve  ma.s.s  *  wid  ;  it  can't  but  an-  I 
swer  that,  for  the  sold  of  it,  seeing  it's  a  j 
blest  language  ?  "  | 

"Very  well,"  the  rest  replied;  "ti^that 
Ned  ;  give  it  the  best  and  ginteelest  gram-  I 
mar  you  have,  and  maybe  it  may  thrate  us  I 
dacent." 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  in  my  school- 
boy days,  I  had  joined  a  class  of  young  fel- 
lows who  were  learning  what  is  called  the 
"  Sai- via'  of  3Iat;s"  and  had  impressed  it  so 
accurately  on  a  pretty  retentive  memory,  that 
I  never  forgot  it.  At  length,  Ned  pulled  out 
his  beads,  and  bedewed  liimself  most  copi- 
ously with  the  holy  water.  He  then  shouted 
out,  with  a  voice  which  resembled  that  of  a 
man  in  an  ague  fit,  "Dom-i-n-us  vo-bvi-cum  ?  " 
"  Et  cum  .''/lirilu  tiio,"  I  replied,  in  a  husky 
sepulchr.al  tone,  from  behind  the  coffin.  As 
soon  as  I  uttered  these  words,  the  whole 
crowd  ran  back  instinctively  with  fright ;  and 
Ned  got  so  weak,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
support  him. 

"Lord  have  marcy  on  us!"  said  Ned; 
"  boys,  isn't  it  an  awful  thing  to  speak  to  a 
spirit?  mj  hair  is  like  I  dunna  what,  it's 
sticking  up  so  stiff  upon  my  head." 

"  Sjjake  to  it  in  English,  Ned,"  said  they, 
"  till  we  hear  what  it  wiU  say.     Ax  it  does 


*  The  person  who  serves  mass,  as  it  is  called,  is 
he  who  makes  the  respoii.ses  to  the  priest  during 
that  ceremony.  As  the  mass  is  said  in  Latin  the 
serving  of  it  must  n3cessarily  fall  upon  many  who 
are  ignorant  of  that  language,  and  -whose  pronun- 
c.alion  of  it  is,  of  course,  extremely  ludicrous. 
Vol.  II.— i9 


anj-thing  trouble  it  ;  or  whether  its  sowl'x  in 
Purgatory." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  betther,"  observed  anoth- 
er, "to  ax  it  who  murtliered  it ;  maybe  it 
wants  to  discover  that  ?  " 

"  In  the— na-me  of  Go-o-d-ness,"  said  Ned, 
down  to  me,  "  what  are  j-ou  ?  " 

"  I'm  the  soul,"  I  replied  in  the  same  voice, 
"of  the  pedlar  that  was  murdered  on  the 
bridge  below." 

"  And — who — was — it,  siu',  wid — submiri- 
sion,  that — murdhered — you  ?  " 

To  this  I  made  no  reply. 

"I  say,"  continued  Ned,  "in — the — name 
— of — G-o-o-d-ness — who  was  it — that  took 
the  liberty  of  murdhering  you,  dacent 
man  ?  " 

"Ned  Corrigan,"  I  answered,  giving  liis 
own  name. 

"Hem!  God  presarve  us!  Ned  Corri- 
gan ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Wliat  Ned,  for 
there's  two  of  them — is  it  myself  or  the  othey 
vagabone  ?  " 

"  Yourself,  j'ou  murderer  !  "  I  replied. 

"Ho  !  "  said  Ned,  getting  quite  stout,  "  is 
that  you,  neighbor?  Come,  now,  walk  out 
^Wd  yourself  out  of  that  coffin,  you  vagabone 
you,  whoever  you  are." 

"What  do  you  mane,  Ned,  by  spaking  to 
it  that-a-way  ?  "  the  rest  inquired. 

"Hut,"  said  Ned,  "it's  some  feUow  or 
other  that's  playing  a  thrick  upon  us.  Sure 
I  never  knew  either  act  nor  jjart  of  the  mur- 
dher,  nor  of  the  murdherers  ;  and  you  know, 
if  it  was  anything  of  that  nature,  it  couldn't 
tell  me  a  lie,  and  me  a  Scapularian  along  wid; 
axing  it  in  God's  name,  with  Father  Feastha- 
lagh's  Latin." 

"  Big  tare-au'-ouns  ;  "  said  the  rest ;  "  if 
we  thought  it  was  any  man  making  fun  of 
us,  but  we'd  crop  the  ears  off  his  head,  to 
tache  him  to  be  joking  !  " 

To  tell  the  truth,  when  I  heard  this  sug- 
gestion, I  beQ-an  to  repent  of  my  fi-olic  ;  but 
I  was  determined  to  make  another  elTort  ty. 
finisli  the  adventure  creditably. 

"Ned,"  said  they,  "throw  some  of  the 
holy  water  on  us  all,  and  in  the  name  of  St.. 
Pether  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we'U  go  dowa. 
and  examine  it  in  a  body." 

This  they  considered  a  good  thought,  and 
Ned  was  sprinkUng  the  water  about  him  in 
all  directions,  whilst  he  repeated  some  jar- 
gon which  was  comj^letely  unintelligible. 
They  then  began  to  approacli  the  coffin  at 
dead-march  time,  and  I  felt  that  tliis  was  the 
only  moment  in  which  my  plan  could  suc- 
ceed ;  for  had  I  waited  until  they  came 
down  all  would  have  been  discovered.  An 
soon,  therefore,  as  they  began  to  move  to- 
wards me,  I  also  began,  vnth  equal  solemnity, 
to  retrograde  towai-ds  thcni';  sa  that,  as  the 
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coflSn  -was  between  us,  it  seemed  to  move 
*  without  human  means. 

'  "  Stop,  for  God's  sake,  stop,"  shouted 
Ned  ;  "  it's  moviu' !  It  has  made  the  coffin 
alive  ;  don't  you  see  it  thravelling  this  way 
widout  hand  or  foot,  barring  the  boords  ?  " 

There  was  now  a  halt  to  ascertain  the 
fact :  but  I  still  retrograded.  This  was 
sufficient ;  a  cry  of  terror  broke  from  the 
•  whole  group,  and,  without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther evidence,  they  set  off  in  the  direction 
they  came  fi-om,  at  full  speed,  Ned  flinging 
the  jug  of  holy  water  at  the  coffin,  lest  the 
latter  should  follow,  or  the  former  encumber 
him  in  his  flight.  Never  was  there  so  com- 
plete a  discomfiture  ;  and  so  eager  were  they 
to  escape,  that  several  of  them  came  down 
on  the  stones  ;  and  I  could  hear  them  shout- 
ing with  desperation,  and  imploiing  the 
more  advanced  not  to  leave  them  behind. 
I  instantly  disentangled  my.self  from  the 
coffin,  and  left  it  standing  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  for  the  next  passenger  to 
give  it  a  lift  as  far  as  Denis  Kelly's,  if  he  felt 
so  disposed.  I  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
best  of  my  way  home  ;  and  on  passing  poor 
Denis's  house  I  perceived,  by  the  bustle  and 
noise  within,  that  he  was  dead. 

I  had  given  my  friends  no  notice  of  this 
visit ;  my  reception  was  consequently  the 
warmer,  as  I  was  not  expected.  That  even- 
ing was  a  happy  one,  which  I  shall  long  re- 
member. At  supper  I  alluded  to  Kelly, 
and  received  fi-om  my  brother  a  full  account, 
as  given  in  the  foUowiug  nai-rative,  of  the 
circumstance.s  which  caused  his  death. 

"I  need  not  remind  you,  Toby,  of  our 
schoolboy  days,  nor  of  the  jDrinciples  usually 
imbibed  at  sucli  schools  as  that  in  which  the 
two  tiny  factions  of  the  Caseys  and  the  Mm-- 
phj's  qualiiied  themselves,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  you  cut  so  distinguished  a  figure. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surjOTsed  to  hear 
that  these  two  factions  are  as  bitter  as  ever, 
and  that  the  boys  who  at  Pat  MuUigan's 
school  belabored  each  other,  in  imitation  of 
their  brothers  and  fathers,  continue  to  set 
the  same  iniquitous  example  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  this  groundless  and  hereditary 
enmity  is  likely  to  descend  to  future  genera- 
tions ;  unless,  indeed,  the  influence  of  a  more 
enlightened  system  of  education  may  check 
it.  But,  unhapfiily,  there  is  a  strong  suspi- 
cion of  the  object  proposed  by  such  a  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
fi-om  it  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  will 
be  slow  and  distant." 

"But,  John,"  said  I,  "now  that  we  are 
upon  that  subject,  let  me  ask  what  really  w 
the  bone  of  contention  between  Iiish  fac- 
tions?" 

"I  assure  you,"  he  replied,  "I  am  almost 


as  much  at  a  loss,  Toby,  to  give  you  a  satis- 
factory answer,  as  if  you  asked  me  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  moon  ; 
and  I  believe  you  would  find  equal  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  their  feuds  from 
the  factions  themselves.  I  really  am  con- 
vinced they  know  not,  nor,  if  I  rightly  un-. 
derstand  them,  do  they  much  cai'e.  Their 
object  is  to  fight,  and  the  tin-ning  of  a  straw 
will  at  any  time  furnish  them  with  sufficient 
gi-ounds  for  that.  I  do  not  think,  after  all, 
that  the  enmity  between  them  is  purely  per- 
sonal :  they  do  not  hate  each  other  individu- 
ally ;  but  having  originallj^  had  one  quaiTel 
upon  some  trifling  occasion,  the  beaten  party 
cannot  bear  the  stigma  of  defeat  without  an- 
other trial  of  strength.  Then,  if  they  suc- 
ceed, the  onus  of  retrieving  lost  credit  is 
thrown  upon  the  i^arty  that  was  formerly  vic- 
torious. If  they  fail  a  second  time,  the 
double  triumph  of  their  conquerors  excites 
them  to  a  greater  detennination  to  throw  off 
the  additional  disgrace  ;  and  this  species  of 
alternation  perpetuates  the  evil. 

"  These  habits,  however,  familiarize  our 
peasantiy  to  acts  of  outrage  and  violence — 
the  bad  passions  are  cultivated  and  nour- 
ished, until  crimes,  which  jjeaceaWe  men 
look  upon  with  fear  and  horror,  lose  then- 
real  magnitude  and  defonnity  in  the  eyes  of 
Irishmen.  I  believe  this  kind  of  undefined 
hatred  between  either  ^jarties  or  nations,  is 
the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  spiiit  which 
can  pei-vade  any  jjortion  of  society.  If  you 
hate  a  man  for  an  obvious  and  j)alj)able  in- 
jury, it  is  likelj'  that  when  he  cancels  that 
injury  by  an  act  of  subsequent  kindness, 
accompanied  by  an  exhibition  of  sincere  sor- 
row, you  will  cease  to  look  wpon  him  as 
your  enemy  ;  but  where  the  hatred  is  such 
that,  while  feeling  it,  you  cannot,  on  a  sober 
examination  of  your  heart,  account  for  it, 
there  is  Uttle  hope  that  you  wiU  ever  be  able 
to  stifle  the  enmity  that  you  entertain 
against  him.  This,  however,  in  politics  and 
religion,  is  what  is  frequently  designated  as 
principle— a  word  on  which  men,  possessing 
liigher  and  greater  advantages  than  the  poor 
ignorant  peasantry  of  Ireland,  pride  them- 
selves. In  sects  and  parties,  we  may  mark 
its  eft'ects  among  all  ranks  and  nations.  I, 
therefore,  seldom  wish,  Toby,  to  hear  a  man 
assert  that  he  is  of  this  jiarty  or  tliat,  from 
jmnciple.  ;  for  I  am  usually  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  he  is  not,  in  this  case,  influenced 
by  comndion. 

"Kelly  was  a  man  who,  but  for  these 
scandalous  proceedings  among  us,  might 
have  been  now  alive  and  happy.  Although 
his  temperament  was  warm,  yet  that  warintli 
I  communicated  itself  to  his  good  as  well  as  to 
'  his  evil  qualities.     Li  the  beginning  his  fam- 
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jIj  -were  not  attached  to  any  faction — and 
when  I  use  the  word  faction,  it  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  word  -parly — for  faction, 
you  know,  is  applied  to  a  feud  or  gnidge 
between  Roman  CathoUcs  exclusively.  But 
when  he  was  young,  he  ardently  attached 
himself  to  the  Mui-j^hys  ;  and,  having  con- 
tinued among  them  until  manhood,  he  could 
not  abandon  them,  consistently  with  that 
sense  of  mistaken  honor  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  chai-aeter  of  the  1 
Ii-ish  peasantry.  But  although  the  Kellys 
were  not  faction-men,  they  were  bitter  pari;/-  . 
vim,  being  the  ringleaders  of  everj'  quarrel  1 
which  took  place  between  the  Catholics  and  j 
Protestiuts,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  between 
the  Orangemen  and  Whiteboy.s. 

"  From  the  moment  Denis  attached  him-  j 
self  to  th«  Murphys,  untU  the  day  he  received  ' 
the  beating  which  subsequently  occasioned 
his  death,  he  never  witlidrew  from  them. 
He  was  in  all  their  battles  ;  and  in  course  of 
time,  induced  his  relations  to  foUow  his  ex- 
ample ;  so  that,  by  general  consent,  they 
were  nicknamed  '  the  Errigie  Slashei's.' 
Soon  after  you  left  the  country,  and  went  to 
reside  with  my  uncle,  Denis  married  a 
daughter  of  httle  Dick  Magrath's,  from  the 
Race-road,  with  whom  he  got  a  httle  money. 
•She  proved  a  kind,  affectionate  wife  ;  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  I  believe  he  was  an  excellent 
husband.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  his 
father  died,  and  Denis  succeeded  him  in  his 
farm  ;  for  you  know  that,  among  the  peasan- 
try, the  youngest  generally  gets  the  landed 
property— the  elder  children  being  obhged 
to  provide  for  themselves  according  to  their 
ability,  as  otherwise  a  population  would 
multiply  upon  a  jjortion  of  land  inadequate 
to  its  support. 

"  It  was  supposed  that  Kelly's  marriage 
would  have  been  the  means  of  producing  a 
change  in  him  for  the  better,  but  it  did  not. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  slave  of  a  low,  vain  am- 
bition, which  constantly  occasioned  him  to 
have  some  quarrel  or  other  on  his  hands  ; 
and,  as  he  possessed  great  jihj'sical  coui'age 
and  strength,  he  became  the  champion  of 
the  parish.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  used 
every  ai'gument  to  induce  him  to  relinquish 
such  i^ractices  ;  the  only  reply  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  was  a  good-humored  slap 
on  the  back  and  a  laugh,  saying, 

"  '  That's  it.  Honor ;  sure  and  isn't  that 
the  Magraths,  all  over,  that  would  let  the 
manest  spalpeen  that  ever  chewed  cheese 
thramjj  upon  them,  without  raising  a  hand 
in  their  own  defence  ;  and  I  don't  blame 
you  for  being  a  coward,  seeing  that  you  have 
their  blood  in  your  veins — not  but  that 
there  ought  to  be  something  betther  in  you, 
afther  all ;  for  it's  the  M'Karrons,  by  your  j 


mother's  side,  that  had  the  good  dhro^  of 
their  own  in  them,  anyhow — but  you're  a 
Magrath,  out  and  out.' 

"'And,  Denis,'  Honor  would  reply,  'it 
would  be  a  biassed  day  for  the  parish,  if  all 
in  it  were  as  peaceable  as  the  same  Magraths. 
There  would  be  no  sore  heads,  nor  broken' 
bones,  nor  fighting,  nor  slashing  of  one 
another  in  fairs  and  markets,  when  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  minding  their  business. 
You're  ever  and  always  at  the  Magraths,  be- 
kase  they  don't  join  you  agin  the  Caseys  or 
the  Orangemen,  and  more  fools  they'd  be  to 
make  or  meddle  between  you,  having  no 
spite  agin  either  of  them  ;  and  it  would  be 
wiser  for  you  to  be  sed  bj'  the  Magraths,  and 
red  your  hands  out  of  sich  ways  altogether. 
"What  did  ever  the  Murphys  do  to  sarve  you 
or  any  of  yoiu-  family,  that  you'd  go  to  make 
a  great  man  of  yourself  fighting  for  them  ? 
Or  what  did  the  poor  Caseys  do  to  make  you 
go  agin  the  honest  people?  Arrah,  bad 
manners  to  me,  if  you  know  wliat  you're 
about,  or  if  mnse*  or  grace  can  ever  come  of 
it ;  and  mind  my  words,  Denis,  if  God  hasn't 
said  it,  you'U  Uve  to  rue  your  folly  for  the 
same  work.' 

"At  this  Denis  would  laugh  heartily. 
'  '^'^ell  said,  Honor  Magrath,  but  not  Kelly, 
Well,  it's  one  comfort  that  our  childher 
aren't  likely  to  follow  your  side  of  the 
house,  any  way.  Come  here,  Lauty  ;  come 
over,  acushla,  to  yoiur  father !  Lant}',  mv 
bouchal,  what  'iU  you  do  when  you  grow  a 
man  ?  " 

"  '  I'U  buy  a  hoi-se  of  my  own  to  ride  on, 
daddy.' 

"  '  A  horse,  Lanty !  and  so  you  wUl,  ma 
bouchal  ;  but  that's  not  it — sure  that's  not 
what  I  mane,  Lanty.  'What  'ill  j'ou  do  to 
the  Caseys '? " 

"  '  Ho,  ho  !  the  Caseys  !  I'll  bate  the  black- 
guards wid  your  blackthorn,  daddy  ! ' 

"  '  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  my  stout  man,  my 
brave  little  soger!  W us  dha  lamh  av.k-k ! — 
give  me  your  hand,  my  son  !  Here,  Nelly,'  he 
would  say  to  the  child's  eldest  sister,  '  give 
him  a  brave  whang  of  bread,  to  make  him 
able  to  bate  the  Caseys.  Well,  Lauty,  who 
more  will  you  leather,  ahagur  ? ' 

"  '  All  the  Orangemen  ;  I'U  kill  all  tlie 
Orangemen  ! ' 

"  This  would  produce  another  laugh  from 
the  father,  who  would  again  kiss  and  shake 
hands  with  his  son,  for  these  early  manifesta- 
tions of  his  own  spirit. 

" '  Lanty,  ma  bouchal,'  he  would  say, 
'  thank  God,  you're  not  a  Magralh  ;  'tis  you 
that's  a  Kelly,  every  blessed  inch  of  you  !  and 
if  you  turn  out  as  good  a  buillagh  batthah  as 
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your  failiei-  afore  you,  I'll  be  contint,  avour- 
neen  ! ' 

"  '  God  iorgive  you,  Deuis,'  the  wfe  would 
reply,  '  it's  long  before  you'd  think  of  lam- 
ing him  his  prayers,  or  his  catechiz,  or  any- 
thing that's  good  !  Lauty,  agra,  come  over 
,to  myself,  and  never  heed  what  that  man 
says  ;  for,  except  you  have  some  poor  body's 
blessing,  he'll  bring  you  to  no  good.' 

"  Sometimes,  hov;ever,  Kelly's  own  natural 
good  sense,  joined  with  the  remonstrances 
of  his  wife,  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  and 
he  would  withdraw  himself  from  the  connec- 
tion altogether  ;  but  the  force  of  habit  and  of 
circumstances  was  too  strong  in  him,  to  hope 
that  he  could  ever  overcome  it  by  his  own 
tirmness,  for  he  was  totally  destitute  of  re- 
ligion. The  peaceable  intervals  of  his  life 
were  therefore  veiy  short. 

"One  summer  evening  I  was  standing  in 
my  own  garden,  when  I  saw  a  man  galloping 
up  towards  me  at  full  speed.  When  he  ap- 
proached, I  recognized  him  as  one  of  the 
Murphy  faction,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
cut  and  bleeding. 

"  'Murphy,'  said  I,  'What's  the  matter! ' 

"  '  Hard  fighting,  sir,'  said  he,  '  is  the  mat- 
ter. The  Caseys  gathered  all  their  faction, 
bekase  they  heard  that  Denis  Kelly  has  given 
us  up,  and  they're  sweeping  the  street  wid 
us.  I'm  going  hot  foot  for  Kelly,  sir,  for 
even  the  very  name  of  him  will  tm-n  the  tide 
in  our  favor.  Along  wid  that,  I  have  sent 
in  a  score  of  the  Duggans,  and,  if  I  get  in 
Denis,  plase  God  we'll  clear  the  towTi  of 
them ! ' 

"  He  then  set  off,  but  pulled  up  abruptly, 
and  said, 

"  '  Ai-rah,  Mr.  Darcy,  maybe  you'd  be  civil 
enough  to  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  sword,  or 
bagnet,  or  gun,  or  anything  that  way,  that 
would  be  sarviceable  to  a  body  on  a  pinch  ? ' 

"  '  Yes  ! '  said  I,  '  and  enable  you  to  com- 
mit murder  ?  No,  no.  Murphy ;  I'm  sorry 
it's  not  in  my  power  to  jjut  a  final  stop  to 
such  dangerous  quarrels  ! ' 

"  He  then  dashed  off,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  I  saw  him  and  KeUy,  both  on 
horseback,  hun-ying  into  the  town  in  all 
possible  haste,  armed  with  their  cudgels. 
Tlie  following  day,  I  got  my  dog  and  gun, 
and  sauntered  about  the  hills,  making  a 
point  to  call  upon  KeUy.  I  found  him  with 
his  head  tied  up,  and  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

•' '  Well,  Denis,'  said  I,  '  I  find  you  have 
kept  youi-  jiromise  of  giving  up  quai-rels  ! ' 

"'And  so  I  did,  sir,'  said  Denis;  'but, 
sure  you  wouldn't  have  me  for  to  go  desai't 
them,  when  the  Caseys  war  three  to  one  over 
them?  No  ;  God  be  thanked,  I'm  not  so 
mane  as  that,  anyhow.  Besides,  they  welted 
both  my  brothers  within  an  inch  of  their  lives.' 


I  "  '  I  think  they  didn't  miss  yourself '  said  I. 
"  '  You  may  well  say  they  did  not,  sii-,'  he 

j  replied :  '  and,  to  teU  God's  truth,  they 
thrashed  us  right  and  left  out  of  the  town, 
although  we  rallied  thi-ee  times,  and  came  in 
agin.  At  any  rate,  it's  the  first  time  for  the 
last  five  years  that  they  dare  go  up  and  down 
the  street,  calling  out  for  the  face  of  a 
Murphy,  or  a  Kelly  ;  for  they're  as  bitter 
now   agin   us   as   agin  the  Mui'phys  them- 

"  '  Well,  I  hope,  Denis,'  I  obsened,  '  that 
what  occuiTed  yesterday  will  prevent  you 
from  entering  into  their  quarrels  in  futm-e. 
Indeed,  I  shall  not  give  over,  until  I  prevail 
on  you  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  as 
the  father  of  a  rising  family  ought  to  do.' 

"  '  Denis,'  said  the  wife,  when  I  alluded  to 
the  childi-en,  looking  at  him  with  a«reproach- 
ful  and  significant  expression — 'Denis,  do 
you  hear  thai !  —  the  father  of  a  family, 
Denis !  Oh,  then,  God  look  down  on  that 
family  ;  but  it's — Musha,  God  bless  you  and 
yours,  sir,'  said  she  to  me,  di'opping  that 
part  of  the  subject  abrujjtlj' ;  '  it's  kind  of 
you  to  trouble  yourself  about  him,  at  all  at 
all :  it's  what  them  that  has  a  better  right  to 
do  it,  doesn't  do.' 

"  'I  hope,'  said  I,  'that  Denis's  o^n  good 
sense  wiU  show  him  the  foUy  and  guilt  of  his 
conduct,  and  that  he  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, enter  into  their  battles  in  future. 
Come,  Denis,  will  you  promise  me  this  ?  ' 

"  '  If  any  man,'  replied  Denis,  '  could  make 
me  do  it,  it's  youi-self,  sir,  or  any  one  of  your 
family  ;  but  if  the  priest  of  the  parish  was  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  before  me,  I  woiddn't 
give  it  \rp  till  we  give  them  vagaboue  Caseys 
one  glorious  battherin,'  which,  plase  God, 
we'U  do,  and  are  well  able  to  do,  before  a 
month  of  Sundays  goes  over  us.  Now,  sir, 
you  needn't  say  another  word,'  said  he,  see- 
ing me  about  to  speak ;  '  for  by  Him  that 
made  me  we'll  do  it !  If  any  man,  I  say, 
could  persuade  me  agin  it,  jou  could ;  but, 
if  we  don't  pay  them  full  interest  for  what 
we  got,  why  my  name's  not  Deuis  Kelly — ay, 
sweej)  them  like  varmint  out  of  the  town, 
body  and  sleeves  ! ' 

"  I  saw  argument  would  be  lost  on  him,  so 
I  only  observed,  that  I  feared  it  would  event- 
ually end  badly. 

"  '  Och,  many  and  many's  the  time,  Mr. 
Darcy,'  said  Honor,  'I  prophesied  the  same 
thing  ;  and,  if  God  hasn't  said  it,  he'll  be 
coming  home  a  coqDse  to  me  some  day  or 
other  ;  for  he  got  as  much  bating,  sir,  as 
would  be  enough  to  kUl  a  horse  ;  and,  to  tell 
you  God's  truth,  sir,  he's  breeding  up  his 
childher ' 

"  'Honor,'  said  Kelly,  irritated,  'whatever 
I  do,  do  I  lave  it  in  youi*  power  to  say  that 
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Tva.  a  bad  liilHband  ?  so  don't  rixe  me  l^y  your 
talk,  for  I  don't  like  to  be  provoked.  I  know 
it's  ■wrong,  but  what  can  I  do "?  Would  you 
have  me  for  to  show  the  Garran-bane*  and 
lave  them  like  a  cowardly  thraitor,  now  that 
the  other  faction  is  coming  up  to  be  theii' 
match  ?  No ;  let  what  will  come  of  it,  I'll 
never  do  the  mane  thing — death  before  dis- 
honor ! ' 

"  In  this  manner  Kelly  went  on  for  years  ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  keeiiing  quiet  for  a  short 
period,  but  eventually  di-awn  in,  fi-om  the 
apprehension  of  being  reproached  with  want 
of  honor  and  truth,  to  his  connection.  This, 
tiTily,  is  an  imputation  which  no  peasant 
could  endure  ;  nor,  were  he  thought  capable 
of  treachery,  would  he  be  safe  from  the  ven- 
geance of  his  own  piarty.  Many  a  time  have 
I  seen  Kelly  reeling  home,  his  head  and  face 
sadly  cut,  the  blood  streaming  from  him, 
and  his  wife  and  some  neighbor  on  each 
side  of  him — the  poor  woman  weeping  and 
deploring  the  senseless  and  sanguinary 
feuds  in  which  her  husband  took  so  active  a 
part. 

"  About  three  miles  fi'om  this,  down  at  the 
Long  Kidge,  where  the  Shannons  live,  dwelt 
a  family  of  the  Grogans,  cousins  to  Denis. 
They  were  anything  but  industrious,  although 
they  might  have  lived  very  independently, 
having  held  a  farm  on  what  they  called  an 
old  take,  which  means  a  long  lease  taken  out 
when  lands  were  cheap.  It  so  hapjsened, 
however,  that,  like  too  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  paid  little  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  farm  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  neglect  was,  that  they  became  em- 
barrassed, and  overburdened  with  arrear.s. 
Their  landlord  was  old  Sam  Simmons,  whose 
only  fault  to  his  tenants  was  an  excess  of  in- 
dulgence, and  a  generous  disi^osition  wher- 
ever he  could  possibly  get  an  ojiportunity  to 
scatter  his  money  about  him,  ujDon  the  sj)ur 
of  a  benevolence  which,  it  would  seem,  never 
ceased  goading  him  to  acts  of  the  most 
Christian  Uberality  and  kindness.  Along 
with  these  excellent  qualities,  he  was  remark- 
able for  a  most  rooted  aversion  to  law  and 
lawyers  ;  for  he  would  lose  one  himdi-ed 
pounds  rather  than  recover  that  sum  by  legal 
proceedings,  even  when  certain  that  five 
pounds  would  effect  it  ;  but  he  seldom  or 
never  was  known  to  pardon  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

"  I  have  always  found  that  an  excpsx  of  in- 
dulgence in  a  landlord  never  fails  ultimately 
to  injure  and  relax  the  industry  of  the  tenant ; 


*  The  white  horse,  i.e.,  be  wanting  in  mettle. 
Tradition  affirms  that  James  the  Second  escaped 
on  a  white  horse  from  tlie  battle  of  the  Boyne  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  a  white  horse  has  be- 
come the  emblem  of  cowardice. 


!  at  least,  this  was  the  effect  which  his  forbear- 
ance produced  on  them.  But  the  most  ex- 
traortUnary  good-nature  has  its  limits,  and 
i  so  had  his  ;  after  repeated  warning,  and  the 
I  most  unparalleled  patience  on  his  joart,  he 
1  was  at  length  compelled  to  determine  on  at 
once  removing  them  from  his  estate,  and 
letting  his  land  to  some  more  efficient  and 
deserving  tenant.  He  accordingly  desired 
them  to  remove  their  j)roperty  from  the 
premises,  as  he  did  not  msh,  he  said,  to 
leave  them  without  the  means  of  entering 
upon  another  farm,  if  they  felt  so  disposed. 
This  they  refused  to  do  ;  adding,  that  they 
would,  at  least,  put  him  to  the  expense  of 
ejecting  them.  He  then  gave  orders  to  his 
agent  to  seize  ;  but  they,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  secreted  their  effects  by  night  among 
their  friends  and  relations,  sending  a  cow  to 
this  one,  and  a  horse  to  that ;  so  that,  when 
the  baihff  came  to  levy  his  execution,  ho 
found  very  little,  except  the  empty  walls. 
They  were,  however,  ejected  without  cere- 
mony, and  ch-iven  altogether  off  the  farm,  for 
which  they  had  actually  jjaid  nothing  for  the 
three  preceding  years.  In  the  mean  time 
the  farm  was  advertised  to  be  let,  and  several 
jjersons  had  offered  themselves  as  tenants ; 
but  what  ai^i^eared  very  remarkable  was,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  seldojn  came  a  second 
time  to  make  anj'  further  inquiry  about  it ; 
or,  if  they  did,  Simmons  observed  that  they 
were  siu-e  to  withdraw  their  piroi^osals,  and 
ultimately  decline  having  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

"This  was  a  cu-cumstance  which  he  could 
not  projjerly  understand  ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  peasantry'  were  almost  to  a  mai, 
members  of  a  widely-extending  system  of 
agrarian  combination,  the  secret  influence  of 
which  intimidated  such  of  theu-  own  religion 
as  intended  to  take  it,  and  prevented  them 
from  exposing  themselves  to  the  penalty 
which  they  knew  those  who  should  dare  to 
occupy  it  must  pay.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  matter  began  to  be  whispered  about, 
until  it  spread  gradually,  day  after  day, 
through  the  parish,  that  those  who  already 
had  projjosed,  or  intended  to  propose,  were 
afraid  to  enter  upon  the  land  on  any  terms. 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  these  threats  floated 
about  only  in  the  vague  form  of  rumor. 

"The  farm  had  been  now  unoccupied  for 
about  a  year;  party  spirit  ran  very  higli 
among  the  peasantry,  and  no  proposals 
came  in,  or  were  at  all  likely  to  come.  Sim- 
mons then  got  advertisements  printed,  and 
had  them  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous 
pai-ts  of  this  and  the  neighboring  paiishes. 
It  was  expected,  however,  that  they  would 
be  torn  down  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  there 
was  a  written  notice  jjosted  up  immediate- 
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ly  under  each,  which  ran  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  '  Take  Notess. 

"  '  Any  man  that'll  dare  to  take  the  farm 
belouging  to  smooth  Sam  Simmons,  and  sit- 
ivated  at  the  long  ridge,  will  be  flayed  alive. 
"  '  Mat  Midnight. 

"  'B.  N. — It's  it  that  was  latterrally  occu- 
pied by  the  Grogans.' 

"  This  occasioned  Simmons  and  the  other 
magistrates  of  the  barony  to  hold  a  meeting, 
at  which  they  subscribed  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  pounds  as  a  reward  for  discovering  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  threatening  notice  ; 
but  the  advertisement  containing  the  reward, 
which  was  jiosted  in  the  usual  jilaces  thi-ough 
the  parish,  was  torn  down  on  the  first  night 
after  it  was  put  up.  In  the  meantime,  a  man, 
nicknamed  Vengeance — Vesey  Vengeance,  in 
consequence  of  his  daring  and  fearless  spirit, 
and  his  bitterness  in  retaliating  injury — came 
to  Simmons,  and  proposed  for  the  farm. 
The  latter  candidly  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances of  the  notice,  and  fairly  told  him  that 
he  was  running  a  personal  risk  in  taking  it. 

"  '  Leave  that  to  me,  sir,'  said  Vengeance  ; 
if  you  will  set  'me  the  farm  at  the  terms  I 
oifer,  I  am  wiUiug  to  become  your  tenant ; 
and  let  them  that  posted  uj)  the  notices  go 
to  old  Nick,  or,  if  they  annoy  me,  let  them 
take  care  I  don't  send  them  there.  I  am  a 
true  blue,  sir — a  purple  man^ — have  lots  of 
iire-arms,  and  plenty  of  stout  fellows  in  the 
parish  ready  and  willing  to  back  me  ;  and, 
by  the  hght  of  day  !  if  they  make  or  meddle 
with  me  or  mine,  we  will  hunt  them  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  hke  so  many  mad  dogs, 
out  of  the  country  :  what  are  they  but  a  pack 
of  rible.%-\  that  woiold  cut  our  throats,  if  they 
dared  ? ' 

"'I  have  no  objection,'  said  Simmons, 
'  that  you  should  express  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  defend  your  life  and  jJi'otect  your 
property  ;  but  I  utterl}'  condemn  the  spirit 
with  which  you  seem  to  be  animated.  Be 
temperate  and  sober,  but  be  firm.  I  will 
aiford  you  every  assistance  and  protection  in 
my  power,  both  as  a  magistrate  and  a  land- 
lord ;  but  if  you  speak  so  incautiously,  the 
result  may  be  serious,  if  not  fatal,  to  your- 
self.' 

"  '  Instead  of  that,'  said  Vengeance,  '  the 
more  a  man  appears  to  be  afeaixl,  the  more 
danger  he  is  in,  as  I  know  by  what  I  have 
seen  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  they  injure  me,  I 

"  These  terms  denote  certain  stages  of  initiation 
In  the  Orange  system. 
t  Hebels. 


wouldn't  ask  better  sport  than  taking  down 
the  ribles — .the  bloody-minded  villains! 
Isn't  it  a  purty  thing  that  a  man  darn't  put 
one  foot  past  the  other  only  as  theij  wish  t 
By  the  light  o'  day,  I'll  pepper  them  ! ' 

"  Shortly  after  this,  Vengeance,  braving 
all  their  threats,  removed  to  the  farm,  and 
set  about  its  cultivation  with  skill  and  vigor. 
He  had  not  been  long  there,  however,  when 
a  notice  was  jjosted  one  night  oq  his  door, 
giving  him  ten  days  to  clea;-  oft'  from  fliis  in- 
terdicted spot,  threatening,  in  case  of  non- 
compliance, to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  house 
and  offices,  inmates  included.  The  reply 
which  Vengeance  made  to  this  was  fearless 
and  characteristic.  He  wrote  another  notice, 
which  he  posted  on  the  chapel-door,  stating 
that  he  would  not  budge  an  inch — recom- 
mending, at  the  same  time,  such  as  intended 
paying  him  a  nightly  visit  to  be  careful  that 
they  might  not  chance  to  go  home  with  their 
heels  foremost.  This,  indeed,  was  setting 
them  completely  at  defiance,  and  would,  no 
doubt  have  been  fatal  to  Vesey,  were  it  not 
for  a  circumstance  which  I  will  now  relate  : — 
In  a  little  dell,  below  Vesey's  house,  lived  a 
l^oor  woman,  called  Doran,  a  widow  ;  she 
inhabited  a  small  hut,  and  was  principally 
supported  by  her  two  sous,  who  were  ser- 
vants, one  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Ableson,  rec- 
tor of  the  parish.  He  who  had  been  with 
the  rector  lost  his  health  shortly  before  Ven- 
geance succeeded  the  Gi-ogans  as  occupier  of 
the  land  in  question,  and  was  obliged  to  come 
home  to  his  mother.  He  was  then  confined 
to  his  bed,  from  which,  indeed,  he  never 
rose. 

"  This  boy  had  been  his  mother's  princi- 
pal support — for  the  other  was  unsettled, 
and  paid  her  but  little  attention,  being  like 
most  of  those  in  his  situation,  fond  of  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  attending  fairs.  In  short, 
he  became  a  Ribbonman,  and  consequently 
was  obliged  to  attend  their  nightly  meetings. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  for  a  considerable 
time  after  tue  threatening  notice  had  been 
posted  on  Vengeance's  door,  he  received  no 
annoyance,  although  the  period  allowed  for 
his  departure  had  been  long  past,  and  the 
piu'port  of  the  paper  imcomplied  with. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  an  apjirehen- 
sion  on  the  j)art  of  the  Ribbonmen  of  receiv- 
ing a  warmer  welcome  than  they  might 
wish,  or  whether  they  deferred  the  execu- 
tion of  their  threat  until  Vengeance  might 
be  oti'  his  guard,  I  cannot  determine  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  some  months  had  elapsed 
and  Vengeance  remained  hitherto  unmo- 
lested. 

"  During  this  interval  the  distress  oi 
Widow  Doran  had  become  known  to  the  in* 
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mates  of  his  family,  aud  his  mother — for  she 
lived  with  him  —used  to  brings  down  each 
day  some  nourishing  food  to  the  sick  boy. 
In  these  kind  offices  she  was  very  punctual ; 
and  so  great  was  the  poverty  of  the  poor 
widow,  and  so  destitute  the  situation  of  her 
sick  son,  that,  in  fact,  the  burden  of  their 
support  lay  principally  upon  Vengeance's 
family. 

"Vengeance  was  a  small,  thin  man,  with 
fair  hair,  and  fiery  eyes  ;  his  voice  was  loud 
and  shrill,  his  utterance  rajiid,  and  the  gene- 
ral expression  of  his  countenance  irritable. 
His  motions  were  so  quick,  that  he  rather 
seemed  to  run  than  walk.  He  was  a  civil, 
obliging  neighbor,  but  jjerformed  his  best 
actions  with  a  bad  grace  ;  a  firm,  unflinching 
friend,  but  a  bitter  and  implacable  enemy. 
Dpon  the  whole  he  was  generally  esteemed 
and  respected — though  considered  as  an 
eccentric  character,  for  such  indeed  he  was. 
On  hearing  of  Widow  Doran's  distress,  he 
gave  orders  that  a  poi'tion  of  each  meal 
should  be  regularly  sent  down  to  her  and 
her  son  ;  and  from  that  period  forward  they 
were  both  supported  piincipally  from  his 
table. 

"In  tlii*  way  some  months  had  passed, 
and  still  Vengeance  was  undisturbed  in  his 
farm.  It  often  happened,  however,  that 
Doran's  other  son  came  to  see  his  brother  ; 
and  during  these  visits  it  was,  but  natural 
that  his  mother  and  brother  should  allude  to 
the  kindness  which  they  daily  experienced 
from  Vesey. 

"  One  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  tap 
came  to  Widow  Doran's  door,  who  happened 
to  be  attending  the  invalid,  as  he  was  then 
nearly  in  the  last  stage  of  his  illness,  \^'^heu 
she  opened  it,  the  other  son  entered,  in  an 
evident  hurry,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  felt  deep  and  serious  anxiety. 

"  '  jMotliei-,'  said  he,  'I  was  very  uneasy 
entirely  about  Mick,  and  just  started  over  to 
see  him,  although  they  don't  know  at  home 
that  I'm  out,  so  I  can't  stay  a  crack  ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  go  to  the  door  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  as  I  have  something  to  say  to 
him.' 

"'Why,  thin,  Holy  Mother !— Jack,  a- 
hagur,  is  there  anything  the  matther,  for  you 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  something  ?'* 

"  '  Nothing  worse  than  myself,  mother,' 
he  rephed  ;  '  nor  there's  nothing  the  matther 
at  all — only  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
Mick  here,  that's  all.' 

"  The  mother  accordingly  removed  herself 
out  of  hearing. 

■ "  '  Mick,'    says   the   boy,   '  this  is  a  bad 

*  This  phrase  means — you  look  as  if  you  had  sceu 
a  ghost ;   it  IS  a  very  commou  one. 


I  business — I  wisli  to  God  I  was  clear  and  clane 
out  of  it.' 

"  'What  is  it?  '  said  Mick,  alarmed. 

"  '  Murther,  I'm  afeard,  if  God  doesn't 
turn  it  off  of  them,  somehow. 

"  'What  do  you  mane,  man,  at  all? '  said 
the  invalid,  raising  himself,  in  deep  emotion, 
on  his  elbow,  from  his  isoor  straw  bed. 

"  'Vengeance,'  said  he — 'Vengeance,  man 
— he's  gomg  to  get  it.  I  was  out  with  the 
boys  on  Sunday  evening,  and  at  last  it's 
agreed  on  to  visit  him  to-morrow  night. 
I'm  sure  and  sartin  he'll  never  escape,  for 
there's  more  in  for  him  than  taking  the  farm, 
and  daring  them  so  often  as  he  did — he  shot 
two  fingers  off  of  a  brother-in-law  of  Jem 
Eeilly's  one  night  that  they  war  on  for  thresh- 
ing him,  aud  that's  coming  home  to  him 
along  with  the  rest.' 

"'Li  the  name  of  God,  Jack,'  inquired 
Mick,   '  what  do  they  intend  to  do  to  him  ? ' 

"'Why,'  replied  Jack,  'it's  agreed  to  put 
a  coal  in  the  thatch,  in  the  first  place  ;  and 
although  they  were  afeared  to  name  what 
he's  to  get  besides,  I  doubt  they'll  make  a 
spatchcock  of  himself.  They  won't  meddle 
with  any  other  of  the  family,  though— but 
he's  down  for  it.' 

"  '  Are   you   to  be  one  of  them  ?  '  asked 

miick. 

'"I  was  the  third  man  named,'  replied 
the  other,  'bekase,  they  said,  I  knew  the 
j)lace.' 

"  'Jack,'  said  his  emaciated  brother,  with 
much  solemnity,  raising  himself  up  in  the 
bed — '  Jack,  if  you  have  act  or  part  in  that 
bloody  busines.s,  God  in  his  glory  youil 
never  see.  Fly  the  country — cut  off  a  finger 
or  toe— break  your  arm — or  do  something 
that  may  prevent  you  from  being  there.  Oh, 
my  God  ! '  he  exclaimed,  whilst  the  tears  fell 
fast  down  his  pale  cheeks — '  to  go  to  murder 
the  man,  and  lave  his  little  family  widout  a 
head  or  a  father  over  them,  and  his  wife  a 
widow  !  To  bum  his  place,  widout  rhime, 
or  rason,  or  offince  !  Jack,  if  you  go,  I'll 
die  cursing  you.  I'U  ajjpear  to  you — I'll  let 
you  rest  neither  night  nor  day,  sleeping  nor 
waking,  in  bed  or  out  of  beil.  I'U  haunt 
you,  till  you'll  curse  the  very  liour  you  war 
born.' 

"'Whist,  Micky,'  said  Jack,  'you're 
frightening  me  :  I'll  not  go— wiU  that  satisfy 
you  ? ' 

"  '  Well,  dhrop  down  on  your  two  knees, 
there,"  said  Micky,  '  and  swear  before  the 
God  that  has  his  eye  upon  you  this  minute, 
that  you'll  have  no  hand  in  injuring  him  or 
his,  wliile  you  live.  If  you  don't  do  this,  I'll  j 
not  rest  in  my  grave,  and  maybe  I'll  be  a 
corpse  liefore  mornin.' 

"  •  WeU,   Micky,'  said  Jack,   who   though 
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wild  and  unthinking,  was  a  lad  whose  heart 
and  affections  were  good,  '  it  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  refuse  you  that  much,  and  you  not 
likely  to  be  long  wid  me — I  wUl  ;'  and  he 
accordingly  knelt  down  and  swore  solemnly, 
in  words  which  his  brother  dictated  to  him, 
that  he  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  in- 
tended murder. 

"  '  Now,  give  me  your  hand.  Jack,'  said  the 
invalid  ;  '  God  bless  you — and  so  He  will. 
Jack,  if  I  depart  before  I  see  you  again,  I'll 
(he  haj^py.  That  man  has  supported  me 
and  my  mother  for  near  the  last  three 
months,  bad  as  you^  all  think  him.  Whj', 
Jack,  we  would  both  be  dead  of  himger  long 
ago,  only  for  his  family  ;  and,  my  God  !  to 
thiuk  ot  such  a  murdhering  intention  makes 
my  blood  run  cov^'ld  ' 

"  'You  had  better  give  him  a  hint,  then,' 
said  Jack,  '  some  way,  or  he'U  be  done  for,  as 
sure  as  you're  stretched  on  that  bed ;  but 
don't  mintion  names,  if  you  wish  to  keeji  me 
from  being  murdhered  for  what  I  did.  I 
must  be  off  now,  for  I  stole  out  of  the  bai-n  :  * 
and  only  that  Atty  Laghy's  gone  along  \vid 

the  master  to  the  fair,  to  help  him  to 

K2LI  the  two  coults,  I  couldn't  get  over  at  all.' 

"  '  Well,  go  home.  Jack,  and  God  bless 
you,  and  so  He  will,  for  what  you  did  this 
night.' 

"Jack  accordingly  departed,  after  bidding 
his  mother  and  brother  farewell. 

"  When  the  old  woman  came  in,  she  asked 
her  son  if  there  was  anything  -vvi-ong  with 
his  brother,  but  he  replied  that  there  was 
not. 

"  'Nothing  at  all,'  said  he — 'but  will  you 
get  up  auiy  in  the  morning,  plase  God,  and 
tell  Vesey  Johnston  that  I  want  to  see  him  ; 
and — that — I  have  a  great  dale  to  say  to 
him  ? ' 

"  '  To  be  sure  I  wiU,  Micky  ;  but,  Lord 
guard  us,  what  ails  you,  avourneen,  you  look 
so  fi-ightened  ? ' 

"  '  Nothing  at  all,  at  all,  mother  ;  but  will 
you  go  where  I  say  airly  to-morrow,  for  me  ? ' 

"  •  It's  the  tirst  thing  I'll  do,  God  willin',' 
replied  the  mother.  And  the  nest  morning 
Vese,'/  was  down  with  the  invahd  very  eai'ly, 
for  the  old  woman  kept  her  word  and  i^aid 
him  a  timely  visit. 

"  '  Well,  Micky,  my  boy,'  said  Vengeance, 
as  ho  entered  the  hut,  'I  hope  you're  no 
worse  this  morning.' 

"  '  Not  worse,  sir,'  replied  Mick  ;  "nor,  in- 
deed, am  I  anything  better  either,  but  much 
the  same  way.  Sure  it's  I  that  knows  very 
well  that  my  time  here  is  but  short.' 

"  '  Well,  Mick,  my  boy,'  said  Vengeance, '  I 

*  Laboring  servan.s  in  Ireland  usually  sleep  in 


hope  you're  jjrepared  for  death— and  that 
you  expect  forgiveness,  like  a  Christian. 
Look  up,  my  boy,  to  God  at  once,  and  pitch 
the  priests  and  then-  craft  to  ould  Nick, 
where  they'll  aU  go  at  the  long-run  ' 

"  'I  b'lieve,'  said  Mick,  with  a  faint  smile, 
'  that  you're  not  very  fond  of  the  priests,  Mr. 
Johnston ;  but  if  you  knew  the  power  they 
j)ossess  as  well  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't  spake 
of  them  so  bad,  anyhow.' 

"  '  Me  fond  of  them  ! '  replied  the  other  ; 
'why,  man,  they're  a  set  of  the  most  glut- 
tonous, black-looking  hj-pocrites  that  ever 
walked  on  neat's  leather ;  and  ought  to  bo 
hunted  out  of  the  countiy — hunted  out  of 
the  country,  by  the  light  of  day !  every  one 
of  them  ;  for  they  do  nothing  but  egg  up  the 
people  against  the  Protestants.' 

"'God  help  you,  Mr.  Johnston,'  rephcd 
the  invahd,  '  I  pity  you  fi-om  my  heart  for 
the  opinion  you  hould  about  them.  I  su2J- 
pose  if  you  were  sthruck  dead  on  the  spot 
wid  a  blast  fi-om  the  fairies,  that  you  thiuk 
a  priest  couldn't  cm-e  you  by  one  word's 
spaking  ? ' 

"'Cure  me!'  said  Vengeance,  with  a 
laugh  of  disdain  ;  '  by  the  light  of  day  !  if 
I  caught  one  of  them  ciiring  n^,  I'd  give 
him  the  jiurtiest  chase  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  across  the  hills.' 

"  '  Don't  you  know,'  said  IMick,  '  that  priest 
Dannelly  cui'ed  Bob  Beaty  of  the  falling 
sickness — until  he  broke  the  vow  that  was 
laid  upon  him,  of  not  going  into  a  cliurch, 
and  the  minute  he  crossed  the  church-door, 
didn't  he  dhrop  down  as  bad  as  ever — and 
what  could  the  minister  do  for  him  ?  ' 

"  'And  don't  you  know,'  rejoined  Ven- 
geance, '  that  that's  all  a  parcel  of  the  most 
lying  stuff  possible  ;  lies  —lies — all  lies — and 
vagabondism  ?  Why,  Mick,  you  Papishes 
worshi})  the  priests ;  you  think  they  can 
bring  you  to  heaven  at  a  word.  By  the  light 
of  day,  they  must  have  good  sport  laughing 
at  you,  when  they  get  among  one  another. 
Why  don't  they  teach  you  and  give  you  the 
Bible  to  read,  the  ribelly  rascals?  but  they're 
afraid  you'd  know  too  much  then.' 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Johnston,'  said  Mick,  '  I  b'lieve 
you'U  never  have  a  good  opinion  of  them,  at 
any  rate.' 

"'Ay,  when  the  sky  falls,'  replied  Ven- 
geance ;  '  but  you're  now  on  your  death  bed. 
and  why  don't  you  pitch  them  to  ould  Nick, 
and  get  a  Bible '?  Get  a  Bible,  man  ;  theie's 
a  jjair  of  them  in  my  house,  that's  never  used 
at  all — except  my  mother's,  and  she's  at  it 
night  and  daj'.  I'll  send  one  of  them  down 
to  3'ou  :  turn  yourself  to  God — to  your  Re- 
deemer, that  died  on  the  mount  of  Jeliosha- 
phat,  or  somewhere  about  Jerusalem,  foi 
your   sins — and  don't  go  out  of  the  world 
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from  the  hand  of  a  rascally  priest,  with  a 
band  about  your  eyes,  as  if  you  were  at  blind- 
man's-buff,  for,  by  the  light  of  day,  you're  as 
bhnd  as  a  bat  in  a  religious  way.' 

"  '  There's  no  use  in  sending  me  a  Bible,' 
replied  the  invalid,  '  for  I  can't  read  it :  but, 
whatever  you  may  think,  I'm  very  willing  to 
lave  my  salvation  with  my  priest.' 

"  '  \\Tiy,  man,'  observed  Vengeance,  '  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  sense  at 
last,  and  that  you  sent  for  me  to  give  you 
some  spiritual  consolation.' 

"  'No,  sir,'  replied  Mick  ;  'I  have  two  or 
three  words  to  spake  to  you.' 

"  '  Come,  come,  Mick,  now  that  we're  on  a 
spiritual  subject,  I'll  hear  nothing  from  you 
tLU.  I  try  whether  it's  possible  to  give  you  a 
tiiie  insight  into  reUgion.  Stop,  now,  and 
let  us  lay  our  heads  together,  that  we  may 
make  out  something  of  a  dacenter  creed  for 
you  to  believe  in  than  the  one  you  profess. 
TeU  me  the  truth,  do  you  believe  in  the 
priests  ? ' 

"'How?'  replied  Mick;  'I  beHeve  that 
they're  holy  men — but  I  know  they  can't  save 
me  widout  the  Eedeemer  and  His  blessed 
mother.' 

"  '  By  the  light  above  us,  you're  shuffling, 
Mick — I  say  you  do  believe  in  them — ^ow, 
don't  tell  me  to  the  contrary— I  say  you're 
shuffling  as  f.ist  as  possible.' 

"'I  tould  you  truth,  sir,'  replied  Mick; 
'  and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  I  can't  help  it.' 

"  'Don't  trust  in  the  jji-iests,  Mick  ;  that's 
the  main  point  to  secure  your  salvation.' 

"  Mick,  who  knew  his  j)rejudices  against 
the  priests,  smiled  faintly,  and  replied — 

"  '  Why,  su',  I  trust  in  them  as  bein'  able 
to  make  iuthercession  wid  God  for  me,  that's 
aU.' 

"  '  They  make  intercession  !  By  the  stool 
I'm  sitting  on,  a  single  word  fi'om  one  of 
them  would  ruin  you.  They,  a  set  of  ribles, 
to  make  interest  for  you  in  heaven .!  Didn't 
they  rise  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  ? — answer 
me  that.' 

"  '  This  is  a  subject,  su-,  we  would  never 
agree  on,'  replied  Mick. 

"'Have  you  the  Ten  Commandments?' 
inquired  Vesey. 

"  '  I  doubt  my  mimory's  not  clear  enough 
to  have  them  in  my  mind,'  said  the  lad,  feel- 
ing keenly  the  imputation  of  ignorance, 
which  he  apprehended  fi'om  Vesey 's  blunt 
observations. 

"  Vesey,  however,  had  penetration  enough 
to  perceive  his  feelings,  and,  with  more  deli- 
cacy than  could  be  expected  from  him,  im- 
mediately moved  the  question. 

"  '  No  matter,  Mick,'  said  he,  '  if  you  would 
give  up  the  priests,  we  would  get  over  that 
point :  as  it  is,  I  will  give  you  a  lift  in  the 


Commandments  ;  and,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
if  you  take  my  advice,  I'll  work  up  a  creed 
for  you  that  you  may  depend  upon.  But 
now,  for  the  Commandments — let  me  see. 

"'First:  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  god  i 
but  me.  Don't  you  see,  man  how  that  -pe^- 
pers  the  priests  ? 

"  '  Second  :  Remember  that  thou  keej)  holy 
the  Sabbath-day. 

"  '  Third  :  That  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
— no,  hang  it  no  ! — I'm  out — that's  the  Se- 
cond— very  right.  Thu'd  :  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother — you  understand  that,  Mick  ? 
It  means  that  you  are  bound  to — to — just  so 
— to  honor  your  father  and  your  mother, 
poor  woman.' 

"  '  My  father — God  be  good  to  him  ! — is 
dead  near  fourteen  years,  sir,'  replied  Mick. 

"  '  Well,  in  that  case,  Mick,  you  see  all  that's 
left  for  you  is  to  honor  your  mother — al- 
though I'm  not  certain  of  that  either  ;  the 
Commandments  make  no  allowance  at  all  for 
death,  and  in  that  case  why,  living  or  dead, 
the  surest  way  is  to  respect  and  obey  them — 
that  is,  if  the  thing  were'nt  impossible.  I 
wish  we  had  blind  George  M'Girr  here,  Mick  ; 
although  he's  as  gi'eat  a  rogue  as  ever  escaped 
hemji,  yet  he'd  beat  the  devil  himself  at  a 
knotty  point.'  , 

"  '  His  breath  would  be  bad  about  a  dying 
man,'  observed  Mick. 

"  '  Ay,  or  a  Uving  one,'  said  Vesey  ;  '  how- 
ever, let  us  get  on — we  were  at  the  Third. 
Fourth  :  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.' 

"At  the  word  murder,  Mick  started,  and 
gave  a  deep  gi-oan,  whilst  his  eyes  and  fea- 
tures assumed  a  gaunt  and  hollow  expression, 
resembhng  that  of  a  man  struck  with  an  im- 
mediate sense  of  horror  and  affright. 

"  'Oh!  for  heaven's  sake,  sii',  stop  there,' 
said  Dorau,  '  that  brings  to  my  mind  the 
business  I  had  with  you,  Mr.  Johnston.' 

"  '  What  is  it  about  ?  '  inquired  Vengeance, 
in  his  usual  eager  manner. 

"  '  Do  you  mind,'  said  Mick,  'that  a  p.aper 
was  stuck  one  night  upon  your  door,  threat- 
ening you,  if  you  wouldn't  lave  that  farm 
you're  in  ? ' 

"  '  I  do,  the  blood-thirsty  villains  !  but  they 
knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  coming  near  me.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Mick,  '  a  strange  man,  that 
I  never  seen  before,  came  into  me  last  night, 
and  tould  me,  if  I'd  see  you,  to  say  that  you 
would  get  a  visit  fi-om  the  boys  this  night, 
and  to  take  care  of  yourself.' 

"  'Give  me  the  hand,  Mick,'  said  Ven- 
geance,— '  give  me  the  hand  ;  in  spite  of  the 
priests,  by  the  light  of  day  you're  an  honest 
fellow.  This  night  you  say,  they're  to  come  ? 
And  what  are  the  bloody  wretches  to  do, 
Mick.  But  I  needn't  ask  that,  for  I  supjiosQ 
it's  to  mui'der  myself,  and  to  burn  my  place.' 
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"  '  Fm  afeard,  sir,  you're  not  far  from  the 
trath,'  replied  Mick  ;  but,  Mi\  Jolinston,  for 
God's  sake  don't  mintiou  my  name  ;  for,  if 
you  do,  I'll  get  myself  what  they  were  laj'iug 
out  for  you,  be  burned  in  my  bed  maybe.' 

"  '  Never  fear,  Mick,'  rei^lied  Vengeance  ; 
'your  name  will  never  cross  my  lips.' 

"  'It's  a  great  thing,'  said  Mick,  'that 
would  make  me  turn  informer  :  but  sure,  only 
for  your  kindness  and  the  goodness  of  j'oui- 
family,  the  Lord  spare  you  to  one  another  ! 
mightn't  I  be  dead  long  ago  ?  I  couldn't 
have  one  minute's  peace  if  you  or  yours  came 
to  any  harm  when  I  could  prevint  it.' 

"  '  Say  no  more,  Mick,'  said  Vengeance, 
taking  his  hand  again  ;  '  I  know  that,  leave 
the  rest  to  me  ;  but  how  do  you  find  yourself, 
my  poor  fellow  ?  You  look  weaker  than  you 
did,  a  good  deal.' 

"  'Indeed  I'm  going  very  fast,  sir,'  replied 
Mick;  'I  know  it'll  soon  be  over  with 
me.' 

"  'Hut,  no,  man,'  said  Vengeance,  drawing 
his  hand  rapidly  aci-oss  his  eyes,  and  clearing 
his  voice,  '  not  at  all — don't  say  so  ;  would  a 
little  broth  serve  you  ?  or  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  ? 
• — or  would  you  have  a  fancy  for  anything  that 
I  could  make  out  for  j'ou  ?  I'll  get  you  wine, 
if  j'ou  think  it  would  do  you  good." 

"  '  God  reward  you,'  said  Mick  feebly — 
'God  reward  you,  and  open  your  eyes  to  the 
truth.  Is  my  mother  likely  to  come  in,  do 
you  think  ? ' 

"  'She  must  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,' the 
other  rej^lied  ;  '  she  was  waiting  till  they'd 
churn,  that  she  might  bring  you  dowTi  a  little 
fi-esh  milk  and  butter.' 

"  'I  wish  she  was  wid  me,'  said  the  poor 
lad, '  for  I'm  lonely  wantui'  her — her  voice  and 
the  very  touch  of  her  hands  goes  to  my  heart. 
Mother,  come  to  me,  and  let  me  lay  my  head 
upon  your  breast,  agra  macliree,  for  I  think 
it  will  be  for  the  last  time  :  we  lived  lonely, 
avourneen,  wid  none  but  ourselves— some- 
times in  hapjiiness,  when  the  nabors  'ud  be 
kind  to  us — and  sometimes  in  sorrow,  when 
there  'ud  be  none  to  help  us.  It's  over  now, 
mother,  and  I'm  lavm  you  for  ever  ! ' 

"  Vengeance  wiped  his  eyes — '  Rouse  yom- 
self,  Mick,'  said  he,  'rouse  yourself.' 

"  'Who  is  that  sitting  along  with  you  on 
the  stool  ?  '  said  Mick. 

"  'No  one,'  rephed  his  neighbor;  'but 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  Mick  ? — your  face 
is  changed.' 

"  Mick,  however,  made  no  rejDly  ;  but  after 
a  few  slight  struggles,  in  which  he  attempted  ! 
to  call  upon  his  mother's  name,  he  breathed  1 
his  last.  When  Vengeance  saw  that  he  was 
dead — looked  upon  the  cold,  miserable  hut 
in  which  this  grateful  and  affectionate  young  I 
man  was  sti-etched — and  then  reflected  on  die  : 


important  service  he  had  just  rendered  him, 
he  could  not  suppress  his  tears. 

"  After  sending  down  some  of  the  females 
to  assist  his  poor  mother  in  layiug  him  out, 
Vengeance  went  among  his  fi-iends  and  ac- 
quaintances, iuiurming  them  of  the  intelh- 
gence  he  had  received,  without  mentioning 
the  source  from  which  he  had  it.  After  dusk 
that  evening,  they  all  flocked,  as  privately  as 
possible,  to  his  house,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  forty,  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Some  of  them  stationed  themselves  in 
the  out-houses,  some  behind  the  garden  edge, 
and  others  in  the  dwelling-house." 

When  my  brother  had  got  thus  far  in  his 
narrative,  a  tap  came  to  the  parlor-door,  and 
immediately  a  stout-looking  man,  having  the 
ajipearauce  of  a  laborer,  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  "  what's 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Lachlin,  scratching  his 
head,  "  I  had  a  bit  of  a  favor  to  ax,  if  it  woxdd 
be  plasin'  to  you  to  grant  it  to  me." 

'•  What  is  that,"  said  my  bVother. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  haven't 
been  at  a  wake — let  us  see — this  two  or  three 
years,  anyhow  ;  and,  if  you'd  have  no  objec- 
tion, whj',  I'd  slip  up  awhile  to  Denis  Kelly's  ; 
he's»a  distant  relation  of  my  own,  sir  ;  and 
blood's  thicker  than  wather  you  know." 

"  I'm  just  glad  you  came  in,  Lachhn,"said 
my  brother,  "I  didn't  think  of  you  ;  take  a 
chair  here,  and  never  heed  the  wake  to-night, 
but  sit  down  and  tell  us  about  the  attack  on 
Vesey  Vengeance,  long  ago.  I'll  get  you  a 
tumbler  of  j)unch  ;  and,  instead  of  going  to 
the  wake  to  night,  I  wiU  aUow  you  to  go  to 
the  funeral  to-morrow." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Lachlin,  "  you  know  when- 
ever the  j)unch  is  consarned,  I'm  aisily  jjer- 
suaded  ;  but  not  making  little  of  your 
tumbler,  sir,"  said  the  shrewd  fellow,  "I 
would  get  two  or  three  of  them  if  I  went  to 
the  wake," 

"  Well,  sit  do^Ti,"  said  my  brother,  hand- 
ing him  one,  "  and  we  won't  permit  you  to 
get  thirsty  while  you're  talking,  at  all  events." 

"  In  troth,  you  haven't  your  heart  in  the 
hkes  of  it,"  said  Lachlin. 

"Gintlemen,  your  healths — your  health, 
sir,  and  we're  hapjjy  to  see  you  wanst  more. 
AVhy,  thin,  I  remember  you,  sir,  when  you 
were  a  gorsoon,  ^^'issing  to  school  wid  your 
satchel  on  your  back  ;  but,  I'll  be  bound 
you're  by  no  means  as  soople  now  as  you 
were  thin.  Why,  sir,"  turning  to  my  brothei 
"  he  could  fly  or  kick  football  with  the  rab- 
bits.— Well,  this  is  raal  stuff!  " 

"  Now,  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  "  give  us 
an  account  of  the  attack  j-ou  made  on  Vesey 
Vengeance's  house,  at  the  Long  Ridge,  when 
all  his  party  were  chased  out  of  the  town." 
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"  Why,  thin,  sir,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
mintiou  it ;  but  you  see,  gintleman,  there 
was  no  getting  over  being  connected  wid 
them  ;  but  I  hope  youi-  brother's  so/i?,  sir  !  " 

"  Oil,  ijerfectly  safe,  Lachhn  ;  you  may  rest 
assured  he'll  never  mention  it." 

"  Well,  sii-,"  said  Lachlin,  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  "  Vesey  Vengeance  was—." 

"  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  "  he  knows 
all  about  Vesey  ;  just  give  an  account  of  the 
attack." 

"  The  attack,  su- !  no,  but  the  cliivey  we 
got  over  the  mountains.  Why,  su-,  we  met  in 
an  ould  smpty  house,  you  see,  that  belonged 
to  the  I'ai-relis  of  Ballyboulteen,  that  went 
over  to  America  that  spring.  There  war 
none  wid  us,  you  may  be  sure,  but  them  that 
■war  up ;  *  and  in  all  we  might  be  about 
sixty  or  seventy.  The  Grogans,  one  way  or 
another,  got  it  up  first  among  them,  bekase 
they  exi^ected  Mr.  Simmons  woidd  take  them 
back  when  he'd  find  that  no  one  else  dare  veu- 
ther  upon  their  land.  There  war  at  that  time 
two  fellows  down  fi-om  the  county  Longford, 
in  their  neighborhood,  of  the  name  of  Col- 
Her — although  that  wasn't  their  right  name 
. — they  were  here  upou  their  keeping,  for  the 
murder  of  a  proctor  in  their  own  p:u't  of  the 
countrj'.  One  of  them  was  a  tall,  powerful 
fellow,  with  sandy  hau-,  and  red  brows  ;  the 
other  was  a  slender  chap,  that  must  have 
been  drawn  into  it  by  his  brother — for  he 
was  very  mild  and  innocent,  and  always  per- 
suaded us  agin  evil.  The  Grogans  brought 
lasliings  of  whiskey,  and  made  them  that  war 
to  go  foremost  amost  drunk — these  war  the 
two  Colliers,  some  of  the  strangers  from  be- 
hind the  mountains,  and  a  sou  of  Widdj' 
Doran's,  that  knew  every  inch  about  the 
place,  for  he  was  bred  and  born  jist  below 
the  house  a  bit.  He  wasn't  wid  us,  however, 
in  regard  of  his  brother  being  under  boord 
that  night ;  but,  instid  of  him,  Tim  Grogan 
went  to  show  the  way  up  the  little  glin  to 
the  house,  though,  for  that  matther,  the 
most  of  us  knew  it  as  well  as  he  did  ;  but  we 
didn't  hke  to  be  the  fii-st  to  put  a  hand  to  it, 
if  we  could  help  it. 

"  At  any  rate,  we  sot  in  Fan-ell's  empty 
house,  diinking  whiskey,  till  they  war  all 
gathered,  when  about  two  dozen  of  them 
got  the  damp  soot  from  the  ehimley,  and 
rubbed  it  over  their  faces,  making  them  so 
black,  that  their  own  relations  couldn't  know 
them.  We  then  went  across  the  country  in 
little  lots,  of  about  six  or  ten,  or  a  score, 
and  we  war  glad  that  the  wake  was  in  Widdy 
Doran's,  seeing  that  if  any  one  would  meet 
us,  we  war  going  to  it  you  know,  and  the 

*  That  is,  had  been  made  members  of  a  secret 
society. 


blackening  of  the  faces  would  pass  for  a 
frolic ;  but  there  was  no  great  danger  of 
being  met  for  it  was  now  long  beyant  mid- 
night. 

"  Well,  gintlemen,  it  puts  me  into  a  trem- 
ble, even  at  this  time,  to  think  of  how  little 
we  cared  about  doing  what  we  were  bent 
upon.  Them  that  had  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness war  more  than  half  di-uiik  ;  and,  hard 
fortune  to  me  !  but  you  would  think  it  was 
to  a  wedding  they  went — some  of  them  sing- 
ing songs  against  the  law — some  of  them 
quite  merry,  and  laughing  as  if  they  had 
found  a  m;u-e's  nest.  The  big  fellow,  ColHer, 
had  a  dark  lanthern  wid  a  half-bumed  turf  in 
it  to  light  the  bonfire,  as  they  said  ;  others 
had  guns  and  pistols — some  of  them  charged 
and  some  of  them  nqt ;  some  had  bagnets, 
and  ould  rusty  swords,  pitchforks,  and  so  on. 
Myself  had  nothing  in  my  hand  but  the  flail 
I  was  thrashing  wid  that  day  ;  and  to  tell  the 
thruth,  the  divil  a  step  I  would  have  gone 
with  them,  only  for  fi-aid  of  my  health  ;  for, 
as  I  said  awhile  agoue,  if  any  discovery  was 
made  after wai'ds,  them  that  promised  to  go, 
and  turned  tail,  would  be  marked  as  the  in- 
formers. Neither  was  I  so  bUnd,  but  I  could 
see  that  there  war  plenty  there  that  would 
stay  away  if  they  durst. 

"Well,  we  went  on  till  we  came  to  a  little 
I  dark  corner  below  the  house,  where  we  met 
!  and  held  a  council  of  war  upon  what  we 
j  should  do.  ColUer  and  the  other  strangers 
from  behind  the  mountains  war  to  go  first, 
j  and  the  rest  were  to  stand  round  the  house 
[  at  a  distance — he  can-ied  the  lanthern,  a 
j  bagnet,  and  a  horse-pistol ;  and  half  a  dozen 
more  war  to  bring  over  bottles  of  straw  from 
Vengeance's  own  haggard,  to  hould  up  to  the 
thatch.  It's  all  past  and  gone  now— but 
three  of  the  Eeillys  were  desperate  against 
Vesey  that  night,  particularly  one  oi  them 
that  he  had  shot  about  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore— that  is,  peppered  two  of  the  rignt-hand 
fingers  of  him,  one  night  in  a  scuflle,  as 
Vesey  came  home  from  an  Orange  lodge. 
Well,  all  went  on  purty  fair  ;  we  had  got  as  far 
as  the  out-houses, where  we  stoiDised,  to  see  if 
we  could  hear  any  noise  ;  but  all  was  quiet 
as  you  jjlase. 

"  '  Now,  Vengeance,'  say^s  Reillj',  swearing 
a  terrible  oath  out  of  him—'  you  murdering 
Orange  villain,  you're  going  to  get  your  pay,' 
says  he. 

"  '  Ay,'  says  Grogan,  '  what  he  often  thi-eat- 
ened  to  others  he'll  soon  meet  himself,  plase 
God — come,  boys,'  says  he,  '  bring  the  straw 
and  Ught  it,  and  just  lay  it  up,  my  darUngs, 
nicely  to  the  thatch  here,  and  yell  see  what 
a  glorious  bonfire  we'll  have  ot  the  black 
Orange  villain's  blankets  in  leia  than  no 
time.' 
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"  Some  of  us  could  hardly  stand  this : 
'Stop,  boys,'  cried  oue  of  Dan  Slevin's  sons 
— '  stoji.  Vengeance  is  bad  enough,  but  his 
wife  and  children  never  offiuded  us — we'll 
not  burn  the  place.' 

"  '  No,'  said  others,  spaking  out  when  they 
heard  any  body  at  all  having  courage  to  do 
so — '  it's  too  bad,  boys,  to  burn  the  place  ; 
for  if  we  do,'  says  they,  '  some  of  the  inno- 
cent may  be  burned  before  they  get  from 
the  house,  or  even  before  they  waken  out  of 
their  sleep.' 

"  'luioek  at  the  door  first,'  says  Slevin, 
'  and  bring  Vengeance  out ;  let  us  cut  the 
ears  off  of  his  head  and  lave  him.' 

"  '  Damn  him  ! '  says  another,  '  let  us  not 
take  the  vagabone's  life  ;  it's  enough  to  take 
the  ears  from  him,  and  to  give  him  a  prod 
or  two  of  a  bagnet  on  the  ribs  ;  but  don't  kill 
him.' 

'"Well,  well,'  says  Eeilly,  'let  us  knock 
at  the  door,  and  get  himself  and  the  family 
out,' says  he,  'and  then  we'll  see  what  can 
be  done  wid  him.' 

"  '  Tattheration  to  me,'  says  the  big  Long- 
ford fellow,  '  if  he  had  sarved  me,  Reilly,  as 
he  did  you,  but  I'd  roast  him  in  the  flames 
of  his  own  house,'  says  he. 

"  '  I'd  have  ]iini  to  know,'  says  Slevin,  '  that 
you  have  no  command  here,  CoUier.  I'm  cap- 
tain at  the  present  time,'  says  he  ;  '  and  more 
nor  what  I  wish  shall  not  be  done.  Go  over,' 
says  he  to  the  black  faces,  '  and  rap  him  up.' 

"  Accordingly  they  began  to  knock  at  the 
door,  commanding  Vengeance  to  get  up  and 
tome  out  to  them. 

"'Come,  Vengeance,' says  Collier,  'put  on 
you,  my  good  fellow,  and  come  out  till  two  or 
three  of  your  neighbors,  that  wish  you  well, 
gets  a  sight  of  your  purty  face,  you  babe  of 
grace ! ' 

"  '  Who  are  you  that  wants  me  at  all  ? ' 
«ays  Vengeance  from  within. 

"'Come  out,  first,'  says  CoUier;  'a  few 
friends  that  has  a  crow  to  i^luck  with  you  ; 
walk  out,  avourneea ;  or  if  you'd  rather  be 
roasted  alive,  why  you  may  stay  Avhere  you 
are,'  says  he. 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  saj^s  Vengeance,  '  I  have 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  oifeuded  any  of  you  ; 
and  I  hope  you  won't  be  so  cruel  as  to  take 
an  industrious,  ha»d-working  man  from  his 
family,  in  the  clouds  of  the  night,  to  do  him 
an  injury.  Go  home,  gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  let  me  and  mine  alone. 
You're  all  mighty  dacent  gentlemen,  you 
know,  and  I'm  determined  never  to  make  or 
meddle  with  any  of  j'ou.  Sure,  I  know  right 
weU  it's  jjurtectiug  me  you  would  be,  dacent 
gentlemen.  But  I  don't  think  there's  any 
of  my  neighbors  there,  or  they  wouldn't 
stand  bj'  and  see  me  injured.' 


"  '  Thrue  for  you,  a^ack,'  says  they,  gi\ing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  teixible  iJatten-ara  agin 
the  door,  with  two  or  three  big  stones. 

"  '  Stojj,  stop  ! '  says  Vengeance,  '  don't 
break  the  door,  and  I'll  open  it.  I  know 
you're  merciful,  dacent  gentlemen — I  know 
your  merciful.' 

"  So  the  thief  came  and  unbarred  it  quietly, 
and  the  next  minute  about  a  dozen  of  them 
i  that  war  ■ndthin  the  house  let  slap  at  us.  As 
I  God  would  have  had  it,  the  crowd  didn't 
happen  to  be  foreneut  the  door,  or  numbers 
of  them  would  have  been  shot,  and  the  night 
j  was  dark,  too,  which  was  in  our  favor.  The 
first  volley  was  scarcely  over,  when  there  was 
another  slap  from  the  outhouse  ;  and  after 
that  another  from  the  gardens  ;  and  after 
that,  to  be  sure,  we  took  to  our  scrapers. 
Several  of  them  were  very  badly  womided  ; 
but  as  for  Collier,  he  was  shot  dead,  and 
Grogan  was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  more, 
on  the  spot.  There  never  was  such  a  chase 
as  we  got ;  and  only  that  they  thought  there 
was  more  of  its  in  it,  they  might  have  tuck 
most  of  us  prisoners. 

"  '  Fly,  boys ! '  says  Grogan  as  soon  as 
they  fired  out  of  the  house — 'we've  been 
sould,'  says  he,  'but  I'U  die  game,  any  how,' 
— and  so  he  did,  jsoor  feUow ;  for  although 
he  and  the  other  four  war-  transported,  one 
of  them  never  sould  the  pass  or  stagged. 
Not  but  that  they  might  have  done  it,  for  all 
that,  only  that  there  was  a  whisper  sent  to 
them,  that  if  they  did,  a  single  soul  belonging 
to  one  of  them  wouldn't  be  left  living.  The 
Grogans  were  cousins  of  Denis  Kelly's,  that's 
now  laid  out  there  above. 

"From  the  time  this  tuck  place  till  after 
the  'sizes,  there  wasn't  a  stir  among  them  on 
any  side  ;  but  when  that  war  over,  the  boys 
began  to  jn-epare.  Denis,  heavens  be  his 
bed,  was  there  in  his  glory.  This  was  in  the 
spring  'sizes,  and  the  May  fair  soon  followed. 
Ah  !  that  was  the  bloody  sight,  I'm  tould — 
for  I  wasn't  at  it — atween  the  Orangemen 
and  them.  The  Ribbonmen  wai-  bate 
though,  but  not  tiU  after  there  was  a  desper- 
ate fight  on  both  sides.  I  was  tould  that 
Denis  Kelly  that  day  knocked  down  five-and- 
twenty  men  in  about  three-quartei's  of  an 
hour  ;  and  only  that  long  Jolm  Grimes  hot 
him  a  poUhorje  on  the  sconce  with  the  butt- 
end  of  the  gun,  it  was  thought  the  Orange- 
men would  be  beat.  That  blow  broke  his 
skull,  and  was  the  manes  of  his  death.  He 
was  carried  home  senseless." 

"Well,  Lachliu,"  said  my  brother,  "  if  you 
didn't  see  it,  I  did.  I  happened  to  be  look- 
ing out  of  John  Carson's  iipjjer  window — for 
it  wasn't  altogether  safe  to  contemplate  it 
within  reach  of  the  missiles.  It  was  certainly 
a  ch'eadful  and  bai'barous  sight.     You  havo 
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often  observed  the  calm,  gloomy  silence  that 
precedes  a  thimder-storm  ;  and  had  you 
been  there  that  day,  you  might  have  witness- 
ed its  illustration  in  a  scene  much  more 
awful.  The  thick  living  mass  of  people 
extended  from  the  corner-house,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  at  this  end  of  the  town,  \\\> 
to  the  parsonage  on  the  other  side.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  every  kind  of 
business  was  carried  on  in  a  hurrj'  aud  an 
impatience,  which  denoted  the  Uttle  chance 
they  knew  there  would  be  for  transacting  it 
in  the  evening. 

"  Up  to  the  hour  of  four  o'clock  the  fair 
was  unusually  quiet,  and,  on  the  whole, 
presented  nothing  in  any  way  remarkable  ; 
but  after  that  hour  you  might  observe  the 
busy  stir  and  hum  of  the  mass  settling  down 
into  a  deep,  brooding,  portentous  silence, 
tliat  was  absolutely  fearful.  The  females,  with 
dismay  and  terror  pictured  in  their  faces, 
hurried  home  ;  and  in  various  instances  you 
might  see  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters, 
clinging  about  the  sons,  husbands,  and 
brotliers,  attempting  to  di'ag  them  by  main 
force  from  the  clanger  which  they  knew  im- 
pended over  them.  In  this  they  seldom 
succeeded  :  for  the  person  so  urged  was 
usually  comjielled  to  tear  himself  ti'om  them 
by  superior  strength. 

"The  pedlars  and  basket-women,  and 
such  as  had  tables  and  standings  erected  in 
the  streets,  commenced  removing  them  with 
all  possible  haste.  The  shopkeepers,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  put  ujj  their 
shutters,  in  order  to  secure  their  windows 
from  being  shattered.  Strangers,  who  were 
compelled  to  stojj  in  town  that  night,  took 
shelter  in  the  inns  and  other  houses  of 
entertainment  where  they  lodged  :  so  that 
about  live  o'clock  the  street  was  com2:)letely 
clear,  and  free  for  action. 

"  Hitherto  there  v/as  not  a  stroke — the 
scene  became  even  more  silent  and  gloomy, 
although  tlie  moral  darkness  of  their  ill- 
suppressed  passions  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  that  poured 
down  a  tide  of  golden  light  upon  the  multi- 
tude. This  contrast  between  tlie  natural 
brightness  of  the  evening,  aud  the  internal 
gloom  of  their  hearts,  as  the  beams  of  the 
sun  rested  ujson  the  ever-moving  crowd, 
would,  to  any  man  who  knew  the  impetuos- 
ity with  which  the  spirit  of  religious  hatred 
was  soon  to  rage  among  them,  produce 
novel  and  singular  sensations.  Foi",  after 
aU,  Toby,  there  is  a  mysterious  connection 
between  natural  and  moral  things,  which 
often  invest  both  nature  and  sentiment  with 
a  feeling  that  certainly  would  not  come  home 
to  our  hearts  if  such  a  connection  did  not 
exist.     A  rose-tree  beside  a  grave  will  lead 


I  us  from  sentiment  to  reflection ;  and  any 
other  association,  where  a  painful  or  melan- 
choly thought  is  clothed  with  a  garb  of  joy 

[  or  pleasure,  will  strike  us  more  deeply  in 
proportion  as  the  contrast  is  strong.  On 
seeing  the  sun  or  moon  struggling  through 
tlie  darkness  of  surrounding  clouds,  I  con- 

i  fess,  although  you  may  smile,  that  I  feel  for 
the  moment  a  diminution  of  enjoyment — 
something  taken,  as  it  were,  fi'om  the  sum  of 
my  happiness. 

"Ei-e  the  quarrel  commenced,  you  might 
see  a  dark  and  hateful  glare  scowling  from 
the  countenances  of  the  two  parties,  as  they 

j  viewed  aud  approached  each  other  in  the 
street — the  eye  was  set  in  deadly  animosity, 

;  aud  the  face  marked  with  an  ireful  paleness, 
occasioned  at  once  by  revenge  and  appre- 

j  hension.      Groups  were    silently    hurrj-ing 

I  with  an  eager  and  energetic  step  to  their 
l^laces  of  rendezvous,  grasj^ing  theii-  weapons 
more  closely,  or  grinding  their  teeth  in  the 
impatience  of  their  fury.  The  veterans  on 
each  side  were  surrounded  by  theu'  resj^ective 
followers,  anxious  to  act  under  their  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  very  boys  seemed  to  be 
animated  with  a  martial  spirit,  much  more 
eager  than  that  of  those  who  had  greater 
e.xperience  in  party  quarrels. 

"Jem  Finigan's  pubhc-house  was  the 
head-quarters  and  ralljing-point  of  the 
Ribbonmen ;  the  Orangemen  assembled  in 
that  of  Joe  Sherlock,  the  master  of  an 
Orange  lodge.  About  six  o'clock  the  crowd 
in  the  street  began  gradually  to  fall  off  to 
the  oi^posite  ends  of  the  town — the  Roman 
Cathohcs  towards  the  north,  and  the  Prot- 
estants towards  the  south.  Carson's  window, 
fi'om  which  I  was  observing  their  motions, 
was  exactly  half  way  between  them,  so  that 
I  had  a  distinct  view  of  both.  At  tiiis 
moment  I  noticed  Denis  Kelly  coming  for- 
wai'd  from  the  closely  condensed  mass  form- 
ed by  the  Ribbonmen  :  he  advanced  with 
his  cravat  off,  to  the  middle  of  the  vacant 
space  between  the  parties,  holding  a  fine 
oak  cudgel  in  his  hand.  He  then  stopi^ed, 
and  addressing  the  Orangemen,  siid, 

"  '  Where's  Vengeance  aud  his  crew  now  ? 
Is  there  any  single  Orange  villain  among  you 
that  dare  come  down  and  meet  me  here  like 
a  man  ?  Is  John  Grimes  there  ?  for  if  he  is, 
before  we  begin  to  take  you  out  of  a  face,  to 
hunt  you  altogether  out  of  the  town,  ye 
Orange  villains  I  would  be  glad  that  he'd 
step  down  to  Denis  Kelly  here  for  two  or 
three  minutes  ;  1'U  not  keep  liim  longer.' 

"There  was  now  a  stir  and  a  murmur 
among  the  Orangemen,  as  if  a  rush  was  about 
to  take  place  towards  Denis  ;  but  Grimes, 
whom  I  saw  endeavoi'ing  to  curb  tliem  in, 
left  the  crowd,  and  advanced  toward  him. 
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"  At  this  moment  an  instinctive  movement 
among  both  masses  took  place  ;  so  that  when 
Grimes  had  come  within  a  few  yards  of  Kelly, 
both  parties  were  within  two  or  three  jjerches 
of  them.  Kelly  was  standing,  apparently  off 
his  guard,  with  one  hand  thrust  carelessly 
into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
the  cudgel  in  the  other;  but  his  eye  was 
fixed  calmly  upon  Grimes  as  he  api^roached. 
They  were  both  powerful,  fine  men — brawny, 
vigorous,  and  active  ;  Grimes  had  somewhat 
the  advantage  of  the  other  in  height ;  he  also 
fought  with  his  left  hand,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  nicknamed  Kitlhouge.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  dark,  stern -looking  counte- 
nance ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  deep, 
sullen,  and  of  appalling  strength. 

"  As  they  approached  each  other,  the  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  the  street  were  crowded  ; 
but  there  was  not  a  breath  to  be  heard  in 
any  direction,  nor  fi'om  either  party.  As  for 
myself,  my  heart  palpitated  with  anxiety. 
What  theij  might  have  felt  I  do  not  know  : 
but  they  must  have  experienced  considerable 
apprehension ;  for  as  they  were  both  the 
champions  of  their  respective  parties,  and 
had  never  before  met  in  single  encounter, 
their  characters  depended  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest. 

"  '  Well,  Grimes,'  said  Denis,  '  sure  I've 
often  wished  for  this  same  meetin,'  man,  be- 
tune  myself  and  you  ;  I  have  what  you're 
goiu'  to  get,  in  for  you  this  long  time  ;  but 
you'U  get  it  now,  avick,  plase  God ' 

"  '  It  was  not  to  scould  I  came,  you  Popish, 
ribly  rascal,'  replied  Grimes,  '  but  to  give  you 
what  you're  long ' 

"  Ere  the  word  had  been  out  of  his  mouth, 
however,  Kelly  sprung  over  to  him  ;  and 
making  a  feint,  as  if  he  intended  to  lay  the 
stick  on  his  ribs,  he  swung  it  past  without 
touching  him  and,  bringing  it  round  his  own 
head  like  lightning,  made  it  tell  with  a 
powerful  back-stroke,  right  on  Grimes's  tem- 
ple, and  in  an  instant  his  own  face  was 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  which  sprung  from 
the  wound.  Grimes  staggered  forwards  to- 
wards his  antagonist,  seeing  which,  Kelly 
sprung  back,  and  was  again  meeting  him 
■with  full  force,  when  Grimes,  turning  a  lit- 
tle, clutched  Kelly's  stick  in  his  right  hand, 
and  being  left-handed  himself,  ere  the  other 
could  wrench  the  cudgel  from  him,  he  gave 
him  a  terrible  blow  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  which  laid  Kelly  in  the  dust. 

"  There  was  then  a  deafening  shout  from 
the  Orange  party  ;  and  Grimes  stood  uutd 
Kelly  should  be  in  the  act  of  rising,  ready 
then  to  give  him  another  blow.  Tlie  cool- 
ness and  generalship  of  Kelly,  however,  were 
here  very  remarkable  ;  for,  when  he  was  just 
getting  to  his  feet,  '  Look  at  youi-  party  com- 


ing down  upon  me  ! '  he  exclaimed  to  Grimes, 
who  turned  round  to  order  them  back,  and, 
in  the  interim,  Kelly  was  upon  his  legs. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  the  coolness  of  both 
men  ;  for  Grimes  was  by  no  means  inflated 
with  the  boisterous  triumph  of  his  party — 
nor  did  Denis  get  into  a  blind  rage  on  being 
knocked  down.  They  approached  again, 
their  eyes  kindled  into  savage  fury,  tamed 
down  into  the  wai-iness  of  experienced  com- 
batants ;  for  a  short  time  they  stood  eyeing 
each  other,  as  if  calculating  upon  the  contin- 
gent advantages  of  attack  or  defence.  This 
was  a  moment  of  great  interest ;  for,  as  their 
huge  and  powerful  frames  stood  ovit  in  op- 
position, strung  and  dilated  by  the  impulse 
of  jjassion  and  the  energy  of  contest,  no 
judgment,  however  experienced,  could  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  battle,  or 
name  the  pei-son  likely  to  be  victorious.  In- 
deed it  was  surprising  how  the  natural  sa- 
gacity of  these  men  threw  their  attitudes 
and  movements  into  scientific  form  and 
symmetry.  Kelly  raised  his  cudgel,  and 
placed  it  transversely  in  the  air,  between  him- 
self and  his  opponent  ;  Grimes  instantly 
Ijlaced  his  against  it — both  weapons  thus  form- 
ing a  St.  Ajidrew's  cross— whilst  the  men 
themselves  stood  foot  to  foot,  calm  and  collect- 
ed. Nothing  could  be  finer  than  their  propor- 
tions, nor  superior  to  their  respective  atti- 
tudes ;  their  broad  chests  were  in  a  line  ; 
their  thick,  well-set  necks  laid  a  httle  back, 
as  were  their  bodies,  without,  however,  losing 
their  balance  ;  and  their  fiei-ce  but  calm 
features,  grimly  but  jjlacidly  scowUngat  each 
other,  like  men  who  were  prepai-ed  for  the 
onset. 

"  At  length  Kelly  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
peat his  former  feint,  with  variations  ;  for 
whereas  he  had  sent  the  first  blow  to  Grimes's 
right  temple,  he  took  measures  nou-  to  reach 
the  left ;  his  action  was  rapid,  but  equally 
quick  was  the  eye  of  his  antagonist,  whoso 
cudgel  was  up  iu  readj'  guard  to  meet  the 
blow.  It  met  it ;  and  with  such  suiiirisiug 
j)ower  was  it  sent  and  opposed,  that  both 
cudgels,  on  meeting,  bent  across  each  other 
into  curves.  An  involmitary  huzza  followed 
this  from  their  respective  parties — not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  skiU  displayed  by 
the  combatants  as  in  admu-ation  of  their 
cudgels,  and  of  the  judgment  with  which 
they  must  have  been  selected.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  staves,  rather  than  the  men,  that 
were  praised  ;  and  certainly  the  former  did 
their  Awij.  In  a  moment  their  shillelaghs 
were  across  each  other  once  more,  and  the 
men  resumed  their  former  attitudes ;  their 
savage  determination,  their  kindled  eyes,  the 
blood  which  disfigured  the  face  of  Grimes, 
and  befmmed  also  the   countemmce  of  his 
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antagonist  into  a  deeper  expression  of  fero- 
city, occasioned  many  a  cowardly  heart  to 
shrink  from  the  sight.  There  they  stood, 
gory  and  stem,  ready  for  the  next  onset ;  it 
was  tirst  made  by  Grimes,  who  tried  to 
practise  on  Kelly  the  feint  which  Kelly  had 
before  firactised  on  him.  Denis,  after  his 
usual  manner,  caught  the  blow  in  hi?  ojaen 
hand,  and  clutched  the  staff,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  holding  it  until  he  might  visit  Grimes, 
now  apparently  unguarded,  with  a  levelling 
blow  ;  but  Grimes's  effort  to  wrest  the  cudgel 
from  his  grasp,  drew  all  Kelly's  strength  to 
that  quarter,  and  prevented  him  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  other's  defenceless  attitude. 
A  trial  of  muscular  power  ensued,  and  their 
enormous  bodily  strength  was  exhibited  in 
the  stiff  tug  for  victory.  Kelly's  address 
prevailed  ;  for  while  Grimes  pulled  against 
him  with  all  his  collected  vigor,  the  former 
suddenly  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  latter, 
having  lost  his  balance,  staggered  back  ; 
lightning  could  not  be  more  quick  than  the 
action  of  Kelly,  as,  with  tremendous  force, 
his  cudgel  nmg  on  the  unprotected  head  of 
Grimes,  who  fell,  or  rather  was  shot  to  the 
ground,  as  if  some  superior  jjower  had 
dashed  him  against  it ;  and  there  he  lay  for 
a  short  time,  quivering  under  the  blow  he 
had  received. 

"  A  peal  of  trium2)h  now  arose  from  Kelly's 
party  ;  but  Kelly  himself,  placing  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  stood  calmly  over  his  enemy,  await- 
ing his  return  to  the  conflict.  For  neai-ly 
five  minutes  he  stood  in  this  attitude,  during 
which  time  Grimes  did  not  stir  ;  at  length 
Kelly  stooped  a  httle,  and  peering  closely 
into  his  face,  exclaimed — 

"  '  Why,  then,  is  it  acting  you  ai"e  ? — any 
how,  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  you,  you  cun-  j 
ning  vagabone  ;  'tis  lying  to  take  breath  he  j 
is — get  up,  man,  I'd  scorn  to  touch  you  till  j 
you're  on  your  legs ;  not  all  as  one,  for  | 
sure  it's  yourself  would  show  me  no  such  j 
forbearance.  Up  with  you,  man  alive,  I've  : 
none  of  your  thrachery  in  me.  I'll  not  rUe  I 
my  cudgel  till  you're  on  your  guard.'  : 

"There  was  an  exjsression  of  disdain, 
mingled  with  a  glovv  of  honest,  manly  gen-  ! 
erosity  on  his  countenance,  as  he  spoke,  ' 
which  made  him  at  once  the  favorite  with  j 
such  spectators  as  were  not  connected  with 
either  of  the  jDarties.  Grimes  arose,  and  it  ' 
was  evident  that  Kelly's  generosity  deepened  [ 
his  resentment  more  than  the  blow  which  , 
had  sent  him  so  rapidly  to  the  ground  ;  how-  \ 
ever,  he  was  still  cool,  but  his  brows  knit,  ; 
his  eye  flashed  with  double  fierceness,  and  ' 
his  complexion  settled  into  a  dark  blue  shade, 
which  gave  to  his  whole  visage  an  expression  : 
fearfully  ferocious.  Kelly  hailed  this  as  the  | 
first   appearance   of  passion  ;  his   brow  ex- 


panded as  the  other  approached,  and  a  dash 
of  confidence,  if  not  of  triumph,  softened  in 
some  degree  the  sternness  of  his  features. 

"  With  caution  they  encountered  again 
each  collected  for  a  spring,  their  eyes  gleam- 
ing at  each  other  like  those  of  tigers.  Grimes 
made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
Kelly  with  his  fist ;  and,  as  the  latter  threw  ujj 
his  guard  against  the  blow,  he  received  a 
stroke  fi-om  Grimes's  cudgel  in  the  under  part 
of  the  right  arm.  This  had  been  directed  at  his 
elbow,  with  an  intention  of  rendering  the 
arm  powerless  :  it  fell  short,  however,  yet 
was  sufficient  to  relax  the  grasp  which  Kelly 
had  of  his  weapon.  Had  Kelly  been  a  novice, 
this  stratagem  alone  would  have  soon  van- 
quished him ;  his  address,  however,  was' 
fidly  equal  to  that  of  his  antagonist.  The 
staff  drojjped  inst:mtly  from  his  grasp,  but 
a  stout  thong  of  black  pohshed  leather,  with 
a  shining  tassel  at  the  end  of  it,  had  bound 
it  securely  to  his  massive  wrist ;  the  cudgel, 
therefore,  only  dangled  from  his  arm,  and 
did  not,  as  the  other  expected,  fall  to  the 
gi-ound,  or  put  Denis  to  the  necessity  of 
stooping  for  it — Grimes's  object  being  to  have 
struck  him  in  that  attitude. 

'•  A  fl:ish  of  indignation  now  shot  from 
Kelly's  eye,  anil  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
he  sprung  within  Grimes's  weajjon,  deter- 
mined to  WTest  it  -from  him.  The  gi-apple 
that  ensued  was  gigantic.  In  a  moment 
Grimes's  staff  was  parallel  with  the  horizon 
between  them,  clutched  in  the  powerfid 
grasp  of  both.  They  stood  exactly  ojjposite, 
and  rather  close  to  each  other;  their  arms 
sometimes  stretched  out  stiff  and  at  full 
length,  again  contracted,  until  their  faces, 
glowing  and  distorted  by  the  energy  of  the 
contest,  wer^lrawn  almost  together.  Some- 
times the  prevailing  strength  of  one  would 
raise  the  stafl'  slowly,  and  with  gradually 
developed  power,  up  in  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition :  again  the  reaction  of  opposing 
strength  would  strain  it  back,  and  sway  the 
weighty  frame  of  the  antagonist,  crouched 
and  set  into  desperate  resistance,  along  with 
it ;  whilst  the  hard  pebbles  under  their  feet 
were  crumbled  into  powder,  and  the  very 
street  itself  fm-rowed  into  gravel  by  the  shock 
of  their  opposing  strength.  Indeed,  so  well 
matched  a  pair  never  met  in  contest :  their 
strength,  their  wind,  their  activity,  and  their 
natural  science  appeared  to  be  jjerfectly 
equal. 

"  At  length,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  Kellj' 
got  the  staff  twisted  nearly  out  of  Grimes's 
hand,  and  a  short  shout,  half  encoiu-aging, 
half  indignant,  came  from  Grimes's  party. 
This  added  shame  to  his  other  passions,  and 
threw  an  impulse  of  almost  superhum.iu 
strength  into  him  :  he  recovered  his  advan- 
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tage,  but  nothing  more  ;  they  twisted— they  \  "  '  Have  you  got  your  yruel,  boy  ? '  said 
heaved  their  great  frames  against  each  oth-  ;  Kelly,  going  over  to  where  he  lay  ; — '  Well, 
er— they  struggled — their  action  became  rap-  j  you  met  Denis  Kelly,  at  last,  didn't  you  ?  and 
id — they  swayed  each  other  this  way  and  i  "there  you  he  ;  but  plase  God,  the  most  of 
that — their  eyes  like  fire — their  teeth  locked,  your  sort  will  soon  lie  in  the  same  state, 
and  their  nostrils  dilated.  Sometimes  they  i  Gome,  boys,'  said  Kelly,  addi-essing  his  o^vl? 
twined  about  each  other  like  serpents,  and  1  party,  '  now  for  bloody  Vengeance  and  his 
twirled  round  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was  !  crew,  that  thransported  the  Grogans  and  the 
impossible  to  distinguish  them— sometimes,  \  Caffries,  and  murdered  Collier.  Now,  boys, 
when  a  jjull  of  more  than  ordinary  power  j  have  at  the  mui'derers,  and  let  us  have  satis- 
took  jslace,  they  seemed  to  cling  together  al-  i  faction  for  all ! ' 

most  without  motion,  bending  down  until'  "A  mutual  msh  instantly  took  jjlace  ;  but 
their  heads  nearly  touched  the  ground,  their  I  ere  the  Orangemen  came  down  to  where 
cracking  joints  seeming  to  stretch  by  the  \  Grimes  lay,  Kelly  had  taken  his  staff,  and 
eft'ort,  and  the  muscles  of  their  limbs  stand-  '  handed  it  to  one  of  his  own  party.  It  is  im~ 
ing  out  from  the  flesh,  strung  into  amazing  j  possible  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued, 
"tension.  i  Tlie  noise  of  the  blows,  the  shouting,   the 

"  In  this  attitude  were  they,  when  Denis,  I  yelling,  the  groans,  the  scalped  heads,  and 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  spied  a  disadvantage  ;  gory  visages,  gave  both  to  the  ear  and  eye 
in  Grimes's  position  ;  he  wheeled  romid,  '  an  impression  that  could  not  easily  be  for- 
placed  his  broad  shoulder  against  the  shaggy  \  gotten.  The  battle  was  obstinately  main- 
breast  of  the  otlier,  and  giving  him  what  is  '  tained  on  both  sides  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
called  an  'inside  crook,' strained  hiiij,  desj^ite  j  with  a  skiU  of  manoeuvring,  attack,  and  re- 
of  every  etibrt,  until  he  got  him  off  his  shoul-  I  treat,  that  was  astonishing, 
der,  and  off  the  point  of  resistance.  There  1  "  Both  parties  arranged  themselves  against 
was  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the  v/indows,  partic-  '  each  other,  forming  sometliing  like  two  lines 
ularly  from  the  females,  as  Grimes's  huge  I  of  battle,  and  these  extended  along  the  town 
body  was  swung  over  Kelly's  shoulder,  until  nearly  fi-om  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was 
it  came  down  in  a  crash  upon  the  hard  gravel  i  curious  to  remark  the  difference  in  the  i:ier- 
of  the  street,  while  Denis  stood  in  triumph,  I  sons  and  appearances  of  the  combatants.  In 
with  his  enemy's  staff'  in  his  hand.  A  loud  '  the  Orange  line  the  men  were  taller,  and  of 
Imzzah  followed  this  from  aU  present  except  more  jjowerfid  fi-ames  ;  but  the  Eibbonmen 
the  Orangemen,  who  stood  bristling  with  fury  were  more  hardy,  active,  and  courageous, 
and  shame  for  the  temporal^  defeat  of  their  '  Man  to  ma«i,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
champion.  ;  bodily  strength,  the  Orangemen  could  never 

"  Denis  again  had  his  enemy  at  his  mer-  tight  the  others  ;  the  former  depend  too 
cy  ;  but  he  scorned  to  use  his  advantage  un-  I  much  upon  their  fire  and  side-arms,  but  they 
generously  ;  he  went  over,  and  placing  the  |  are  by  no  means  so  well  trained  to  the  use 
staff  in  his  hands— for  the  other  had  got  to  j  of  the  cudgel  as  their  enemies.  In  the  dis- 
his  legs — retrograded  to  his  ^ace,  and  de-  '  trict  wliere  the  scene  of  this  fight  is  Liid,  the 
sired  Grimes  to  defend  himself.  [  CathoUcs  generally  inhabit  the  mountainous 

"After  considerable  manoeuvring  on  both  part  of  the  country,  to  which,  when  the  civil 
sides,  Denis,  who  appeared  to  be  the  more  {  feuds  of  worse  times  prevailed,  tiic-y  had  been 
active  of  the  two,  got  an  open  on  his  antago-  |  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the  Prot- 
nist,  and  by  a  powerful  blow  upon  Grimes's  I  estauts  and  Presbyterian's,  on  the  otJier 
ear,  sent  him  to  the  ground  with  amazing  j  hand,  who  came  iu  upon  tlieir  pos.sessions, 
force.  I  never  saw  such  a  blow  given  by  '  occupy  the  ric'aej:  and  more  fertile  tracts  of 
mortal  ;  the  end  of  the  cudgel  came  exactly  j  the  land  ;  being  more  wealthy,  they  live  with 
upon  the  ear,  and  as  Grimes  went  down,  the  i  less  labor,  and  on  better  food.  The  charac- 
blood  spurted  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  !  teristic  features  produced  by  these  causes  ai-e 
he  then  kicked  convulsively  several  times  as  '  such  as  mig'.it  be  expected — the  Catholic  be- 
he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  that  moment  I  I  ing,  like  hi  5  soil,  hardy,  thin,  and  capable  of 
really  thought  he  would  never  have  breathed  I  bearing  a'l  weathers  ;  and  the  Protestants, 
more.  I  larger.  sr,fter,  and  more  inactive. 

"The  shout  was  again  raised  by  the  Kib-  |  "Their  advance  to  the  first  onset  was  far' 
bonmen,  who  threw  up  their  hats,  and  bomid-  !  different  from  a  faction  fight.  There  existed 
ed  from  the  ground  with  the  most  vehement  i  a  silence  here,  that  powerfully  evinced  the 


exultation.  Both  parties  then  waited  to  give 
Grimes  time  to  rise  and  renew  the  battle  ; 
but  he  appeared  perfectly  contented  to  re- 
main where  lie  was :  for  there  appeared  no 
si'j;ns  of  life  or  motion  in  him. 


inextiuguishable  animosity  with  which  they 
encountered.  For  some  time  they  fought  iu 
two  compact  bodies,  that  remaineil  unbro]von 
so  long  as  the  chances  of  rictory  were  doubt- 
ful.    Men  went  do'svii,  and  were  up,  and  went 
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down  in  all  directions,  with  uncommon  rapid- 
ity ;  and  as  the  weighty  j)halanx  of  Orange- 
men stood  out  against  the  uiml)le  Une  of 
their  mountain  adversaiies,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  latter,  and  their  suiisrising  skiU  and 
activity  soon  gave  symptoms  of  a  gradual 
superiority  ia  the  conflict.  In  the  course  of 
about  half  an  hour,  the  Orange  party  began 
to  give  way  in  the  northern  end  of  the  town  ; 
and  as  their  opponents  j^ressed  them  warmly 
and  with  unsparing  hand,  the  hea%'y  mass 
formed  by  their  numbers  began  to  break, 
and  this  decomposition  ran  up  their  line  un- 
til in  a  short  time  they  were  thi-owu  into  ut- 
ter confusion.  They  now  fought  in  detached 
parties ;  but  these  subordinate  conflicts, 
though  shorter  in  din-ation  than  the  shock  of 
the  general  battle,  were  much  more  inhuman 
and  destructive  ;  for  whenever  any  particular 
gang  succeeded  in  putting  their  adversaries 
to  flight,  they  usually  ran  to  the  assistance 
of  then-  fiiends  in  the  nearest  fight — by 
which  means  they  often  fought  three  to  one. 
In  these  instances  the  persons  inferior  in 
numbers  suffered  such  barbarities,  as  it  would 
be  painful  to  detaiL 

"  There  hved  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
town  a  man  nicknamed  Jemsy  Boccagh,  on 
account  of  his  lameness — he  was  also  some- 
times called  'Hop-an'-go-constant,' who  fell 
the  first  victim  to  party  sj)irit.  He  liad  got 
arms  on  seeing  his  friends  likely  to  be  de- 
feated, and  had  the  hardihood  to  follow,  Tvith 
charged  bayonet,  a  few  Eibbonmen,  whom 
he  attempted  to  intercept,  as  they  fled  fi-om 
a  lai-ge  number  of  their  enemies,  who  had 
got  them  separated  from  their  comrades. 
Boccagh  ran  across  a  field,  in  order  to  get 
before  them  in  the  road,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  climbing  a  ditch,  when  one  of  them,  who 
carried  a  spade-shaft,  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  jjut  an  end  to  his  esisfc- 
euce.* 

"  This  circumstance  imparted,  of  course, 
fiercer  hatred  to  both  pai-ties, — tiiumph  in- 
spiring the  one,  a  thii-st  for  vengeance  ner%'- 
ing  the  other.  Kelly  inflicted  tremendous 
punishment  in  every  du-ection  ;  for  scarcely 
a  blow  fell  fiom  him  which  did  not  bring  a 
m:\n  to  the  gi-ound.  It  absolutely  resembled 
a  mihtaiy  engagement,  for  the  number  of 
combatants  amounted  at  least  to  four  thou- 
s.md  men.  In  many  places  the  street  was 
covered  with  small  pools  and  clots  of  blood, 
which  flowed  fi-om  those  who  lay  insensible 

*  Fact.  The  person  who  killed  him  escaped  to 
America  where  he  got  himself  naturalized,  and 
when  the  British  government  claimed  him,  .he 
pleaded  his  privilege  of  being  an  American  citizen, 
and  he  was  consequently  not  given  up.  Boccagh 
was  a  very  violent  Orangeman,  and  a  very  offensive 
on6. 
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— while  others  were  borne  away  bleedin<», 
groaning,  or  staggerinff,  having  been  battered 
into  a  total  unconsciousness  of  the  scene 
about  them. 

"  At  length  the  Orangemen  gave  way,  and 
their  enemies,  yelling  with  madness  and  re- 
venge, began  to  beat  them  vrith  unrestrained 
fm-y.     The  former,  finding  that  they  could 
not  resist  the  impetuous  tide  which  bur.st 
upon  them,  fled  back  past  the  chm-ch,  and 
stopped  not  until  they  had  reached  an  eleva- 
tion, on  which  lay  two  or  three   heaps   of 
stones,  that  had  been  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paving  the  streets.     Here  they  made 
a  stand,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  discharge 
of  them  against  their  pursuers.    This  checked 
the  latter  ;  and  the  others,  seeing  them  hesi- 
;  tate  and  likely  to  retreat  from  the  missile^, 
pelted  them  with  such  effect,  that  the  table.s 
became  turned,  and  the  Eibbonmen  made  a 
I  speedy  fUght  back  into  the  town. 
I       "In  the  meantime  several  Orangemen  had 
'  gone  into  Sherlock's,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  arms  had  been  dejjosited,  mtlian 
intention  of  resorting  to  them  in  case  of  a 
defeat  at  the  cudgels.     These  now  came  out, 
and  met  the  Eibbonmen  on  their  flight  from 
those  who  were  peltiug  them  with  the  stones. 
A  di-eadful  scene  ensued.     The  Eibbonmen, 
'  who  had  the  advantage  in  numbers,  finding 
themselves  intercepted  before  by  those  who 
had  arms,  and  j)ursued  beliind  by  tliose  who 
had  recourse  to  the  stones,  fought  with  un- 
1  common   bravery   and   de.sj)er&tion.     Kelly, 
;  who  was  furious,  but  stiU  collected  and  de- 
cisive, shouted  out  in  Iiish,  lest  the  opposite 
party  might  understand  him,  '  Let  every  tvo 
men  seize  upon  one  of  those  who  have  tlie 
arms.' 

"This  was  attempted,  and  effected  with 
l^artial  success  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
j  Orangemen  would  have  been  ultimately  beat- 
j  en  and  dopri\ed  of  their  weapons,  were  it 
I  not  that  many  of  them,  who  had  got  their 
pistols  out  of  Sherlock's,  discharged  them 
among  their  enemies,  and  wounded  several. 
The  Cathohcs  could  not  stand  this  ;  but  wish- 
ing to  retahate  as  effectually  as  possible, 
hfted  stones  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
and  kept  up  the  fight  at  a  distance,  as  they 
;  retreated.  On  both  sides,  wherever  a  soli- 
j  taiT  foe  was  caught  straggling  fi-om  the  re.st, 
:  he  was  instantly  pimished  with  a  most  cruel 
and  blood-thu-sty  spirit 

"It  was  just  about  this  time  that  I  saw 
Kelly  engaged  ■«'ith  two  men,  whom  he  kept 
at  bay  with  gi-eat  ease — retrogi-ading,  how- 
ever, as  he  fought,  towards  his  owt.  party. 
Grimes,  who  Lad  for  .some  time  be.ore  this 
recovered  and  joined  the  fight  once  more, 
was  returning,  after  having  pursued  several 
1  of   the   Eibbonmen  pa.st  the  market-house. 
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where  lie  spied  Kelly  thus  engaged.  "With  a 
Volunteer  gun  in  his  hand,  and  furious  Tvith 
tl:o  degi-adation  of  his  former  defeat,  he  ran 
over  and  struck  him  with  the  butt-end  of  it 
'ipon  the  temple — and  Denis  fell.  When  the 
■itroke  was  given,  an  involuntary  cry  of 
Murder, — foul,  foul ! '  burst  fi'oiu  those  who 
looked  on  from  the  \vindows  ;  and  long  John 
Steele,  Grimes's  father-in-law,  in  indignation, 
r  lised  his  cudgel  to  knock  him  down  for  this 
treacherous  and  malignant  blow  ; — but  a 
jierson  out  of  Neal  Cassidy's  back-yard  hurled 
a  round  stone,  about  six  pounds  in  weight, 
at  Grimes's  head,  thatfeUedhim  to  the  earth, 
leaving  him  as  insensible,  and  nearly  in  as 
dangerous  a  state  as  Kelly, — for  his  jaw  was 
broken. 

"  By  this  time  the  Catholics  had  retreated 
out  of  the  town,  and  Denis  might  i^robably 
liave  received  more  punishment,  had  those 
v,ho  were  returning  from  the  pursuit  recog- 
nized him  ;  but  James  Wilson,  seeing  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  he  lay,  came 
out,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  servant- 
man,  brought  him  into  his  own  house.  When 
tlie  Orangemen  had  driven  their  adversaries 
off  the  field,  they  commenced  the  most  hid- 
eous yellings  through  the  streets— got  mu- 
sic, and  played  party  tunes — offered  any 
money  for  the  face  of  a  Papist  ;  and  any  of 
that  religion  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
make  their  appearance,  were  beaten  in  tbe 
most  relentless  manner.  It  was  precisely 
the  same  thing  on  the  jjart  of  the  Eibbon- 
men  ;  if  a  Protestant,  but  above  all,  an  Or- 
angeman, came  in  their  waj%  he  was  sure  to 
be  treated  with  barbarity  ;  for  the  retaliation 
on  either  side  was  dreadfully  unjust — the  in- 
nocent suffering  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Leav- 
ing the  window,  I  found  Kelly  in  a  bad  state 
below  stairs. 

"  '  What's  to  be  done  ? '  said  I  to  Wilson. 

"  '  I  know  not,'  replied  he,  '  except  I  put 
him  between  us  on  my  jaunting  car,  and 
drive  him  home.' 

"  This  apiJeared  decidedly  the  best  plan 
we  could  adopt  ;  so,  after  putting  to  the 
horse,  we  placed  him  on  the  car,  sitting  one 
on  each  side  of  him,  and,  in  this  manner, 
left  him  at  his  own  house. 

"  '  Did  you  run  no  risk,'  said  I,  '  in  going 
among  Kelly's  friends,  whilst  they  were  un- 
der the  iniiuence  of  pai-ty  feeling  and  exas- 
perated passion  ? ' 

"  'No,'  said  he  ;  'we  had  rendered  many 
of  them  acts  of  kindness,  and  had  never  ex- 
iiibited  any  sisirit  but  afriendli/  one  towards 
them  ;  and  such  individuals,  but  only  such, 
mi(/ht  walk  through  a  crowd  of  enraged  Calho- 
',((_■!■■  or  Frotextaiilti  quilt'  umwlexted.' 

'  The  next  moniing  Kelly's  landlord.  Sir 
W-  B .  and  two  magistrates,  wei-e  at  his 


!  house,  but  he  lay  like  a  log,  without  sense  or 
'  motion.  Whilst  they  were  there,  the  sur- 
I  geon  an-ived,  and,  after  examining  his  head, 
declared  that  the  skull  was  fi-actured.  Dur- 
j  ing  that  and  the  following  day,  the  house 
I  was  surrounded  by  crowds,  anxious  to  know 
I  his  state  ;  and  nothing  might  be  heard 
1  amongst  most  of  them  but  loud  and  undis- 
j  guised  expressions  of  the  most  ample  re- 
venge. The  wfe  was  fi'antic  ;  and,  on  see- 
'  ing  me,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  exclaim- 
\  i"S. 

I  "  '  Ah,  sir,  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this  ; 
!  and  you,  too,  tould  him  the  same  thing.  3fy 
j  curse  and  God's  cm-se  on  it  for  quarrelling  ! 
Will  it  never  stop  in  the  couuthrv  till  they 
I  rise  some  time  and  murdher  one  another  out 
j  of  the  face  ?  ' 

I  "As  soon  as  the  swelling  in  his  head  was 
:  reduced,  the  surgeon  performed  the  o^sera- 
I  tion  of  trepanning,  and  tliereby  saved  his 
j  life ;  but  his  strength  and  intellect  were 
}  gone,  and  he  just  lingered  for  four  months,  a 
I  feeble,  drivelling  simpleton,  until,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold,  which  jwoduced  inflamma^ 
[  tion  in  the  brain,  he  died,  as  hundreds  have 
died  before,  the  victim  of  party  spirit." 
Such  was  the  account  which  I  heard  of  my 
I  old  school-fellow,  Denis  Kelly  ;  and,  indeed, 
when  I  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  the  edu- 
[  cation  he  received,  I  could  not  but  admit 
that  the  consequences  were  such  as  might 
naturally  be  exj)ected  to  result  from  it. 

The  next  morning  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Kel- 
ly's came  down  to  my  brother,  hoj)ing  that, 
as  they  wished  to  have  as  decent  a  funeral  as 
possible,  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  attend  it. 
"  Muslia,  God  knows,  sii',"  said  the  man, 
"  it's  poor  Denis,  heavens  be  his  bed  !  that 
had  the  regard  and  reverence  for  every  one, 
j-oung  and  ould,  of  your  father's  family  ;  and 
it's  himself  that  would  be  the  proud  man,  if 
he  was  hving,  to  see  you,  sir,  riding  after  his 
coiHn." 

"Well,"  said  my  brother,  "let  Mrs.  Kelly 
know  that  I  shall  certainly  attend,  and  so 
will  my  brother,  here,  who  has  come  to  pay 
me  a  visit.  Why,  I  believe,  Tom,  you  forget 
him  !  " 

"  Yoiu-  brother,  sir  !  Is  it  Master  Toby, 
that  used  to  cudgel  the  half  of  the  counthry 
when  he  was  at  school  ?  Gad's  my  life, 
Maglhcr  Toby  (I  was  now  about  thirty-six), 
but  it's  your  four  quaiiers,  sure  enough  I 
AiTah,  thin,  sir,  who'd  think  it — you're  grown 
I  so  full  and  stout?— but,  faix,  you'd  always 
the  bone  in  you  !  Ah,  Masther  Toby  !  "  said 
he,  "he's  lying  cowld,  this  morning,  that 
WQuld  be  "the  hapjjy  man  .  to  lay  his  eyes 
wanst  moi'e  ujion  you.  Many  an'  many's 
i  the  winther's  evening  did  he  spind,  tallving 
about   the   time    when   you    and    ho    were 
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^oi/c/rfc  *  togetl;er,  and  of  the  pranks  j'ou 
playe'^.  at  scb-^ol,  but  especially  of  the  time 
YOU  both  lenthered  the  four  Grogans,  and 
tuck  the  applas  firom  thim — my  f)oor  fellow  ! 
— and  now  to  be  stretched  a  cor2)se,  la\dn' 
his  poor  ^^^  Jdy  and  chUdher  behind  him  !  " 

I  accov'.Vjigly  esjjressed  'my  sorrow  for 
Denis's  doath,  which,  indeed,  I  sincerely  re- 
gi'etted,  »nr  he  possessed  materials  for  an  ex- 
cellent c  b  iracter,  had  not  all  that  was  amia- 
ble and  f;ood  in  him  been  permitted  to  run 
wUd. 

As  sam  as  my  trunk  and  traveling- bag 
had  been  brought  from  the  inn,  where  I  had 
left  them  the  preceding  night,  we  got  our 
horses,  and,  as  we  ■wished  to  show  particular 
respect  to  Denis's  remains,  rode  uj),  with 
some  of  our  friends,  to  the  house.  When 
we  approached,  there  were  large  crowds  of 
the  country -people  before  the  door  of  his 
well-thatched  and  resi^ectable-lookiug  dwell- 
ing, which  had  thi-ee  chimneys,  and  a  set  of 
sash-windows,  clean  and  well  glazed.  On 
our  arrival,  I  was  soon  recognized  and  siu-- 
rounded  by  numbers  of  those  to  whom  I  had 
fonncrly  been  known,  who  received  and  wel- 
comed me  with  a  warmth  of  kindness  and 
sincerity,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
for  among  the  peasantry  of  any  other  nation. 

Indeed,  I  have  uniformly  observed,  that 
when  no  reUgious  or  poUtical  feeling  in- 
fluences the  heart  and  piincijiles  of  an  Ii'ish 
peasant,  he  is  singularly  sincere  and  faithful 
in  his  attachments,  and  has  always  a  bias  to 
the  generous  and  the  disinterested.  To  my 
own  knowledge,  cii-cumstauces  fi-equently 
occm-,  in  which  the  ebuUition  of  party  spirit 
is,  although  temporary,  subsichug  after  the 
cause  that  produced  it  has  passed  away,  and 
leaving  the  kind  peasant  to  the  natural,  affec- 
tionate, and  generous  impulses  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  i^oor  Paddy,  unfortunately,  is  as 
combustible  a  material  in  poUtics  or  religion 
as  in  lighting — thinking  it  his  duty  to  take 
the  weak  ■\  side,  ■without  anj'  other  consider- 
ation than  because  it  is  the  weak  side. 

When  we  entered  the  house  I  was  almost 
suffocated  with  the  strong  fumes  of  tobacco- 


♦  Boys. 

•)•  A  gentleman  once  told  me  an  anecdote,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Some  peasants,  be- 
longing to  opposite  factions,  had  met  under  pecu- 
liar circamstances ;  there  were,  however,  two  on 
one  side,  and  four  on  the  other — in  this  case,  there 
was  likely  tc  be  no  fight ;  but,  in  order  to  balance 
the  number,  one  of  the  more  numerous  party 
joined  the  weak  .side — "  bekase,  boys,  it  would  be 
a  buruin'  shame,  so  it  would,  for  four  to  kick  two  ; 
and,  except  I  join  them,  by  the  powers,  there's  no 
chance  of  there  being  a  bit  of  sport,  or  a  row,  at 
all  at  all !  "  Accordingly,  lie  did  join  them,  and 
the  risult  of  it  was,  that  he  and  his  party  were 
victorious,  so  houestly  did  he  fight. 


smoke,  snuf^  and  whiskey  ;  and  as  I  had 
been  an  old  school-feUow  of  Denis's,  my  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  a  general  burst 
of  grief  among  his  relations,  in  which  the 
more  distant  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
deceased  joined,  to  keep  up  the  kei'inng. 

I  have  often,  indeed  always,  felt  that  therd 
is  something  extremely  touching  in  the  Irisli 
cry  ;  in  fact,  that  it  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  wild  and  natural  sorrow.  The  Lish  jjeas- 
antry,  whenever  a  death  takes  place,  ai-e  ex- 
ceedingly hapj)y  in  seizing  upon  any  contin- 
gent circumstances  that  may  occur,  and 
making  them  subservient  to  the  excitement 
I  of  gi-ief  for  the  departed,  or  the  exaltation 
'  and  praise  of  his  character  and  virtues.  My 
■  entrance  was  a  proof  of  this— I  had  seai-cely 
I  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  when  my 
intimacy  with  the  deceased,  our  boyish 
I  sports,  and  even  our  quarrels,  were  adverted 
to  with  a  natural  eloquence  and  pathos,  that, 
in  spite  of  my  firmness,  occasioned  me  to 
feel  the  i^revailiug  sorrow.  They  spoke,  or 
chaunted  mournfully,  in  Lish  ;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  said  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Oh,  Denis,  Denis,  avourueen !  you're 
laying  low,  this  morning  of  sorrow ! — Ijing 
lew  are  you,  and  does  not  know  who  it  is 
(alluding  to  me)  that  is  standing  over  you, 
weejsing  for  the  days  you  spent  together  in 
your  youth!  It's  yourself,  acuMa  a<juf< 
asfhore  marhree  (the  jjulse  and  beloved  of 
my  heart),  that  would  stretch  out  the  right 
hand  warmly  to  welcome  him  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  where  you  had  both  been  so  often 
happy  about  the  green  hills  and  valleys  with 
each  other !  He's  here  now,  standing  over  j'Ou ; 
and  it's  he,  of  all  his  famUj-,  kind  and  respect- 
able as  they  ai-e,  that  was  j-our  own  favorite, 
Denis,  amurneen  dhelish  .'  He  alone  was  the 
companion  that  you  loved ! — with  no  other 
could  you  be  happy  ! — For  him  did  you  fight, 
when  he  wanted  a  friend  in  your  young  quar- 
rels !  and  if  you  had  a  dispute  with  him,  were 
you  not  soiTy  for  it  ?  Ai-e  you  not  now 
stretched  in  death  before  him,  and  wiU  he 
not  forgive  you  ?  " 

All  this  was  uttered,  of  course,  extempo- 
raneouslj-,  and  without  the  least  preparation. 
They  then  passed  on  to  an  enumeration  of 
his  virtues  as  a  fathei',  a  husband,  son,  and 
brother — sjsecified  his  worth  as  he  stood  re- 
Lated  to  society  in  general,  and  his  kindness 
as  a  neighbor  and  a  fiiend. 

An  occurrence  now  took  place  which  may 
serve,  in  some  measure,  to  throw  light  upon 
many  of  the  atrocities  and  outrages  wliich 
take  place  in  Ii-eland.  Before  I  mention  it, 
however,  I  think  it  necessai-y  to  make  a  few 
obsei-vations  relative  to  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  peasantry  wUl  grant  that  there 
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is  not  on  the  earth  a  class  of  23eople  in  whom 
the  domestic,  att'ections  of  blood-relationship 
are  so  pure,  strong,  and  sacred.  The  birth 
of  a  child  ■\\dll  occasion  a  poor  man  to  break 
in  upon  the  money  set  apart  for  his  landlord, 
in  order  to  keep  the  chj'isteniug,  suiTounded 
by  his  fi'iends  and  neighbors,  with  due  fes- 
tivity. A  marriage  exhibits  a  sisirit  of  joy, 
an  exuberance  of  happiness  and  delight,  to 
be  found  only  in  the  Green  Island  ;  and  the 
death  of  a  member  of  a  family  is  attended 
with  a  sincerity  of  grief,  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  men  so  much  the  creatiu-es  of 
the  more  mii-thful  feelings.  In  fact,  their 
soiTow  is  a  solecism  in  humanity — at  once 
deep  and  loud — mingled  up,  even  in  its  deep- 
est paroxysms,  with  a  laughter-loving  spirit. 
It  is  imi)ossible  that  an  Irishman,  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  affliction,  could  permit  his 
grief  to  tiow  in  all  its  sad  solemnity,  even  for 
a  day,  without  some  glimpse  of  his  natural 
humor  throwing  a  faint  and  ra2)id  Ught  over 
the  gloom  within  him.  No :  there  is  an 
amalgamation  of  sentiments  in  his  mind 
which,  as  I  said  before,  would  puzzle  any 
philosopher  to  account  for.  Yet  it  would  be 
\\rong  to  say,  though  his  grief  has  something 
of  an  unsettled  and  ludicrous  character  about 
it,  that  he  is  incapable  of  the  most  subtle 
and  tlelicate  shades  of  sentiment,  or  the 
deepest  and  most  desolating  intensity  of 
sonow.  But  he  laughs  off  those  heavy 
vapors  which  hang  about  the  moral  consti- 
stitution  of  the  people  of  other  nations,  giv- 
ing them  a  morbid  habit,  which  leaves .  them 
neither  strength  nor  firmness  to  resist  calam- 
ity— which  they  feel  less  keenly  than  an 
Irishman,  exactly  as  a  healthy  man  will  feel 
the  pangs  of  death  with  more  acuteness  than 
one  who  is  wasted  away  by  debility  and  de- 
cay. Let  any  man  witness  an  emigration, 
and  he  will  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  true. 
I  am  convinced  that  Goldsmith's  inimitable  | 
description  of  one  in  his  "Deserted  Village,"  i 
was  a  picture  drawn  fi-om  actual  observation. 
Let  hun  observe  the  emigrant,  as  he  crosses 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  will  find,  although  he  | 
joins  the  jest,  and  the  laugh,  and  the  song, 
that  he  wiU  seek  a  silent  corner,  or  a  silent 
hour,  to  indulge  the  sorrow  Avhich  he  still  - 
feels  for  the  friends,  the  companions,  and  the 
native  fields  that  he  has  left  behind  him.  I 
This  constitution  of  mind  is  beneficial :  the 
Irishman  seldom  or  never  hangs  himself,  be-  | 
cause  he  is  capable  of  too  much  real  feeling 
to  permit  himself  to  become  the  slave  of  that 
which  is  factitious.  There  is  no  void  in  his  j 
aflections  or  sentiments,  which  a  morbid  and 
depraved  sensibility  e  'ild  oc  upy  ;  but  his 
feelings,  of  what  character  soever  they  may 
be,  are  strong,  because  they  are  fi-esh  and 
healthv.     For  this  reason,  I  maintain,  that 


when  the  domestic  affections  come  undei 
the  influence  of  either  grief  or  joy,  tlie  peas- 
anti-j'  of  no  nation  ai-e  capable  of  feenug  so 
deeply.  Even  on  the  ordiuarj'  occasions  oi 
death,  sorrow,  though  it  alternates  with 
mii'th  and  cheerfulness,  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  themselves,  lingers  long  in  the  unseen  re- 
cesses of  domestic  life  :  any  hand,  therefore, 
whether  by  law  or  violence,  that  planta  a  loound 
HERE,  will  suffer  to  the  death. 

When  my  brother  and  I  entered  the  house, 
the  body  had  just  been  put  into  the  coffin  ; 
and  it  is  usual  after  this  takes  place,  and  be- 
fore it  is  nailed  down,  for  the  immediate  rel- 
atives of  the  family  to  embrace  the  deceased, 
and  take  their  last  look  and  farewell  of  his 
remains.  In  the  present  instance,  the  chil- 
dren were  brought  over,  one  by  one,  to  per- 
form that  trying  and  melancholy  ceremony. 
The  first  was  an  infant  on  the  breast,  whose 
Httle  mnocent  mouth  was  held  down  to  that 
of  its  dead  father  ;  the  babe  smiled  upon  his 
stiU  and  solemn  featm-es,  and  would  have 
played  with  his  grave-clothes,  but  that  the 
murmur  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  which  burst 
from  all  present,  occasioned  it  to  be  removed. 
The  next  was  a  fine  little  gii-1,  of  three  or 
ioui-  years,  who  inquii-ed  where  they  were 
going  to  bring  her  daddy,  and  asked  if  he 
would  not  soon  come  back  to  her. 

"  My  daddy's  slee2:)ing  a  long  time,"  said 
the  cluld,  "  but  I'll  waken  him  till  he  sings 
me  'Peggy  Slevin.'  I  like  my  daddy  best, 
bekase  I  sleep  wid  him — and  he  brmgs  me 
good  things  from  the  fair  ;  he  bought  me 
this  ribbon,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  ribbon 
which  he  had  pm'chased  for  her. 

The  rest  of  the  chilcben  were  sensible  of 
their  loss,  and  truly  it  was  a  distressing 
scene.  His  eldest  son  and  daughter,  the 
former  about  fourteen,  the  latter  about  two 
years  older,  lay  on  the  cofiin,  kissing  his  lips, 
and  were  with  difficulty  torn  away  fi'om 
it. 

"Oh  !  "  said  the  boy,  "he  is  going  fi-om 
us,  and  night  or  day  we  will  never  see  liim  or 
heai-  him  more  !  Oh  !  father— father— is  that 
the  last  sight  we  are  ever  to  see  of  your 
face  ?  Why,  father  dear,  did  you  die,  and 
leave  us  forever  ? —  forever  —  wasn't  your 
heart  good  to  us,  and  yoiu-  words  kind  to  us 
— Oh  !  your  last  smile  is  smiled — your  last 
kiss  given — and  your  last  kind  word  spoken 
to  your  children  that  you  loved,  and  that 
loved  you  as  we  did.  Father,  core  of  my 
heai-t,  ai-e  you  gone  forever,  and  your  voice 
departed "?  Oh !  the  murdlierers,  oh !  the 
murdherers,  the  murdlierers  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  killed  my  father  ;  for  only  for  them, 
he  would  be  still  wid  us  :  but,  by  the  God 
that's  over  me,  if  I  live,  night  or  day  I  will 
not  rest,  till  I  have  blood  fc  r  blooci  :  nor  do 
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t  cai-6  who  hears  it,  nor  if  I  was  hanged  the 
next  minute."  * 

As  these  words  escaped  him,  a  deep  and 
awful  miu'mui"  of  suppressed  vengeance  burst 
from  his  relations.  At  length  their  sorrow 
became  too  strong  to  be  rej)ressed  ;  and  as 
it  was  the  time  to  take  theu-  last  embrace  and 
look  of  him,  they  came  up,  and  after  fixing 
their  eyes  on  his  face  in  deep  affliction,  their 
lips  began  to  quiver,  and  their  countenances 
became  convulsed.  Tliey  theu  burst  out 
simultaneously  into  a  tide  of  ^^olent  grief, 
which,  after  having  indulged  in  it  for  some 
time,  they  checked.  But  the  resolution  of 
revenge  was  stronger  than  their  grief,  for, 
standing  over  Iris  dead  body,  they  reiseated, 
almost  word  for  word,  the  vow  of  vengeance 
which  the  son  had  just  sworn.  It  was  really 
a  scene  dreadfully  and  terribly  solemn  ;  and 
I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  upon  the  mystery 
of  nature,  which  can,  from  the  deep  power 
of  domestic  affection,  cause  to  spring  a  de- 
termination to  crime  of  so  black  a  dye. 
Would  to  God  that  our  peasantry  had  a 
clearer  sense  of  moral  and  rehgious  duties, 
and  were  not  left  so  much  as  they  are  to  the 
headlong  impulse  of  an  ardent  tempei-ament 
and  an  impetuous  character ;  and  would  to 
God  that  the  clergy  who  superintend  theii- 
morals,  had  a  better  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  liberal  education  ! 

During  all  this  time  the  heart-broken 
wi<low  sat  beyond  the  coffin,  looking  upon 
what  passed  with  a  stupid  sense  of  bereave- 
ment ;  and  when  they  had  all  performed  this 
last  ceremony,  it  was  found  necessary  to  tell 
her  that  the  tune  was  come  for  the  proces- 
sion of  the  funeral,  and  they  only  waited  for 
her  to  take,  as  the  rest  did,  her  last  look  and 
embrace  of  her  husband.  WTien  she  heard 
this,  it  pierced  her  like  an  arrow  ;  she  be- 
came instantly  collected,  and  her  complexion 
assumed  a  dai'k  shade  of  despairing  anguish, 
which  it  was  an  affliction  even  to  look  upon. 
She  then  stooped  over  the  coffin,  and  kissed 
him  several  times,  after  which  she  ceased 
sobbing,  and  lay  silently  with  her  mouth  to 
his. 

The  character  of  a  faithful  wife  sorrowing 
for  a  beloved  husband  has  that  in  it  which 
compels  both  respect  and  sympathy.  There 
was  not  at  this  moment  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house.  She  still  lay  silent  on  the  coffin ; 
but,  as  I  observed  that  her  bosom  seemed 
not  to  heave  as  it  did  a  little  before,  I  was 
convinced  that  she  had  become  insensible.  I 
accordingly  beckoned  to  Kelly's  brother,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  what  I  had  suspected  ; 
and,  on  his  going  over  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
he  found  her  as  I  had  said.     She  was  then 


'  Such  were  the  words 


j  brought  to  the  air,  and  after  some  troubla 
I  recovered  ;  but  I  recommended  them  to  put 
j  her  to  bed,  and  not  to  subject  her  to  any 
[  unnecessary  anguish,  by  a  custom  which  was 
really  too  soul-piercing  to  endui'e.  This, 
however,  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  violation 
of  an  old  lite,  sacred  to  her  heart  and  affee- 
I  tions — she  would  not  hear  of  it  for  an  instant. 
j  Again  she  was  helped  out  between  her 
brother  and  brother-in-law  ;  and,  after  stooj)- 
I  ing    down,  and   doing   as   the    others   had 

done 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "I  wiU  sit  here,  and  keep 
him  under  my  eye  as  long  as  I  can — sui-ely 
you  won't  blame  me  for  it  ;  you  all  know  the 
kind  husband  he  was  to  me,  and  the  good 
right  I  have  to  be  sorry  for  him  !  Oh  !  " 
she  added,  "  is  it  thrue  at  all  ? — is  he,  my 
own  Denis,  the  young  husband  of  my  early 
— and  my  first  love,  in  good  airnest,  dead, 
and  going  to  leave  me  here— me,  Denis,  that 
you  loved  so  tindherly,  and  our  childher, 
that  your  brow  was  never  clouded  aginst  V 
Can  I  beheve  myself  or  is  it  a  dhrame? 
Denis,  adck  inadwee!  avick  machree!*-  your 
liand  was  dreaded,  and  a  good  right  it  had, 
for  it  was  the  manly  hand,  that  was  ever  and 
always  raised  in  defence  of  them  that  wanted 
a  fi'iend  ;  abroad,  in  the  faction-fight,  againet 
the  oppressor,  yom-  name  was  ever  feared, 
acushla  ? — but  al  home — at  home — tvhere  lya.s 
your  feUoio?  Denis,  agrah,  do  you  know  the 
lips  that's  spaking  to  you  ? — your  young 
bride— youi-  heai-fs  light — Oh  !  I  remimber 
the  day  you  war  married  to  me  Uke  yester- 
day. Oh !  avourneen,  then  and  since  wasn't 
the  heart  of  your  own  Honor  bound  up  in 
you — yet  not  a  word  even  to  me.  Well, 
agrah,  maclu'ee,  'tisn't  your  fault,  it's  the 
first  time  you  ever  refused  to  sjjake  to  your 
own  Honor.  But  you're  dead,  avourneen,  or 
it  woiddu't  be  so — you're  dead  before  my  eyes 
— husband  of  my  heai't,  and  all  my  hojjes  and 
happiness  goes  into  the  coffin  and  the  grave 
along  wid  you,  forever  !  " 

All  this  time  she  was  rocking  herself  from 
side  to  side,  her  complexion  pale  and  ghastly 
as  could  be  conceived,  and  the  tears  stream- 
ing fi-om  her  eyes.  When  the  coffin  was 
about  to  be  closed,  she  retii-ed  until  it  was 
iiaUed  down,  after  which  she  returned  with 
her  bonnet  and  cloak  on  her,  ready  to  accom- 
pany it  to  the  grave.  I  was  astonished — for 
I  thought  she  could  not  have  walked  two 
steps  without  assistance  ;  but  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, and  to  neglect  it,  I  found,  would  have 
thro\\'n  the  imijutation  of  insincerity  ujjou  her 
grief.  While  they  were  preparing  to  bring 
the  coffin  out,  I  could  hear  the  chat  and  con- 
versation   of  those   who   were   standing   in 

*  Son  of  my  heart !     Sen  of  my  heart  1 
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crowds  before  the  door,  and  occasionallv  a 
loud,  vaciint  Liugh,  and  sometimes  a  volley 
uf  them,  responsive  to  the  jokes  of  some 
rustic  wit,  probably  the  same  person  who 
acted  master  of  the  i-evels  at  the  wake. 

Before  tlie  cothn  was  finally  closed,  Ned 
Corrigau,  whom  I  had  put  to  rfight  the  pre- 
ceding night,  came  up,  and  repeated  the  De 
Profundi^*  in  veiy  strange  Latin,  over  the 
corpse.  When  this  was  finished,  he  got  a 
jug  of  holy  water,  and  after  dipping  liis 
thumb  in  it,  first  m:ule  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  his  own  forehead,  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  it  upon  all  present,  gi\-ing  my 
brother  and  myself  an  extra  compliment, 
supposuig,  probably,  that  we  stood  most  in 
need  of  it.  'Wlien  this  was  over,  he  sprinkled 
the  corpse  and  the  coffin  in  partieulju"  most 
profusely.  He  then  jjlaced  two  pebbles 
fi-om  Lough  Derg,t  ami  a  bit  of  holy  candle, 
upon  the  breast  of  the  coi-pse,  and  having 
said  a  Puter  and  Aw,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  the  people,  he  closed  the  lid  and  nailed 
it  down. 

"Xed,"  said  his  brother,  "  are  his  feet  and 
toes  loose  ?  " 

"Musha,  but  that's  more  than  myself 
knows,"  repUed  Ned — "Ai-e  they,  Katty?" 
said  he,  inquiring  from  the  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

"  AiTah,  to  be  sure,  avoumeen  !  "  answer- 
ed Katty — "do  you  think  we  would  lave  him 
to  be  tied  that  way,  when  he'd  be  risin'  out 
of  his  last  bed  at  the  day  of  judgment? 
Wouldn't  it  be  too  bad  to  have  Ms  toes  tied 
thin,  avoumeen '? " 

The  coffin  was  then  brought  out  and  jjlaced 
upon  four  chaLi-s  before  tlie  door,  to  be  keen- 
etl ;  and,  in  the  me.an  time,  the  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  the  deceased  were  brought 
into  the  room  to  get  each  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
as  a  token  of  rcsisect.  I  obsen-ed  also,  that 
such  as  had  not  seen  any  of  Kelly's  rela- 
tions until  then,  came  up,  and  shaking  hands 
witli  them,  said — "  I'm  sorry  for  your  loss !  " 
This  expression  of  coudoleuco  was  uniform, 
and  the  usual  reply  was,  "  Thank  you.  Mat, 
or  Jim  !  "  with  a  pluck  of  the  skirt,  accom- 
panied by  a  significant  nod,  to  follow. 
They  then  got  a  due  share  of  whiskey  ;  and 
it  was  curious,  after  they  came  out,  their 
faces  a  Httle  fiushed,  and  then-  eyes  watery 
with  the  strong,  ardent  spirits,  to  hear  with 
wliat  heartiness  and  alacrity  they  entered 
into  Denis's  pniiscs. 

When  he  had  been  keened  iu  the  street, 

*  The  Be  profundu  is  the  psahn  which,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  repeateii  over  thetlcad. 

t  Those  wlio  make  a  station  at  lioutrh  Derg  arc 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  home  some  of  its  pebbles, 
which  arc  considered  to  be  sacred  and  possessed 
of  many  virtues. 


I  there  being  no  hearse,  ti^e  coffin  was  placed 
upon  two  handspikes,  wliich  were  fixed 
across,  but  parallel  to  eai;h  other  under  it. 
These  wei-e  borne  by  four  men,  one  at  the 
end  of  eacli,  with  the  point  of  it  crossing  his 
body  a  little  below  his  stomach  ;  in  other 
I  parts  of  Irekind,  the  coffin  is  borne  upon  a 
bier  on  the  shoulders,  but  this  is  more  cou- 
■  venient  and  le.ss  distressing. 
I  When  we  got  out  upon  the  road,  the  fune- 
ral was  of  great  extent— for  Kelly  had  been 
j  highly  respected.  On  arriWng  at  the  mertu 
'  which  bounded  the  land  he  hiul  ownied,  the 
[  coffin  was  laid  down,  and  a  loud  and  wailing 
h'ene  took  place  over  it.  It  was  again  raised, 
^  and  the  funeral  proceeded  in  a  dii-ectiou 
wliich  I  Wixs  sur^irised  to  see  it  tnke,  and 
il  was  not  imtil  an  acquaintance  of  my 
brother's  had  expLiiued  the  matter  that 
!  I  understood  the  cause  of  it.  In  Ireland 
[  when  a  murder  is  pei-petrated,  it  is  some- 
I  times  usual,  as  the  funeral  proceeds  to  the 
I  gi-ave-yard,  to  bring  the  coi^jse  to  the  house 
j  of  him  who  committed  the  crime,  and  lay  it 
I  doiSTi  at  his  door,  wliile  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  kneel  down,  and,  'with  an  ai^paUng 
solemnity,  utter  the  deejjest  imprecations, 
and  invoke  the  justice  of  heaven  on  the  head 
of  the  murderer.  This,  however,  is  general- 
ly omitted  if  the  residence  of  the  criminal  be 
completely  out  of  the  line  of  thefimeral,  but 
if  it  be  possible,  by  any  circuit,  to  ajiproacli 
it,  this  dark  ceremony  is  never  omittcil.  Li 
cases  where  the  crime  is  doubtful,  or  unjust- 
1  ly  imputed,  those  who  are  thus  visited  come 
I  out,  and  laying  their  right  hand  upcm  the 
I  coffin,  j)rotest  their  iimocence  of  the  blood  of 
the  deceiused,  calling  God  to  witness  the 
I  truth  of  their  asseverations  ;  but,  in  eases 
j  where  tJie  crime  is  clearly  proved  against  the 
'  murderer,  the  door  is  either  closed,  the  cerc- 
I  mony  repelled  by  violence,  or  the  house- 
abandoned  by  the  inmates  until  the  fimeral 
!  passes.* 

[  The  death  of  Kelly,  however,  could  not  bc> 
I  actually,  or,  at  least,  dii-ectly  considered  a 
I  miu'der,  fen-  it  was  jirobable  tliat  Grimes  did 
not  inflict  the  stroke  with  an  intiiitiou  to 
I  take  away  his  life,  luul,  besides.  Kelly  sur- 
rived  it  four  months.  Grimes's  house  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  perches  from  the  road  : 
and  when  the  coi-pse  was  opj)osite  the  little 
bridleway  that  led  up  to  it,  tliey  laid  it  down 
for  a  moment^  and  tlie  relations  of  Kelly 
surroinuled  it,  ofl'ering  up  a  short  pmyer, 
with  uncovered  hejvds.  It  wa.s  then  borne 
towiu'd  tlie  house,  whilst  the  keening  coiu- 
nienced  iu  a  loud  and  wailing  cry,  accoiiqia- 
nied  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  every  other 

•  Many  of  these  .striking  and  startling  old  ens 
tonis  have  nearly  disap|>earcd,  and  indeed  it  la 
better  that  the}-  should. 
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sjinptom  of  external  sorrow.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  tbeir  complianee  with  this  cere- 
mony, as  an  old  usage,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  appearance  of  anything  connected 
with  the  man  who  certauily  occasioned  Kel- 
ly's death,  awoke  a  keener  and  more  intense 
sorrow  for  his  loss.  The  wailing  was  thus 
continued  until  the  coffin  was  laid  O2)posite 
(irimes's  door  ;  nor  did  it  cease  then,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  renewed  with  louder  and 
more  bitter  lamentations. 

As  the  multitude  stood  compassionating 
the  affliction  of  the  widow  and  orjahans,  it 
was  the  most  impressive  and  solemn  specta- 
cle that  could  be  \ntnessed.  The  very  house 
seemed  to  have  a  condemned  look  ;  and,  as 
a  single  wintry  breeze  waved  a  tuft  of  long 
grass  that  grew  on  a  seat  of  turf  at  the  side 
of  the  door,  it  brought  the  vanity  of  human 
enmity  before  my  mind  with  melancholy 
force.  When  the  keening  ceased,  Kellj's 
wife,  with  her  children,  knelt,  their  faces  to- 
wards the  house  of  their  enemy,  and  invoked, 
in  the  strong  language  of  excited  jjassion, 
the  justice  of  heaven  upon  the  head  of  the 
man  who  had  left  her  a  widow,  and  her 
children  fatherless.  I  was  anxious  to  know 
if  Grimes  would  a23pear  to  disclaim  the  in- 
tention of  mui-der ;  but  I  imderstood  that 
he  was  at  mai-ket — for  it  happened  to  be 
market-day. 

"  Come  out !  "  said  the  widow — "  come 
out,  and  look  at  the  sight  that's  here  before 
you  !  Come  and  view  your  own  work  !  Lay 
but  your  liand  upon  the  cofBn,  and  the  blood 
of  him  j'ou  murdherod  will  spout,  before 
God  and  these  Chiistian  people,  in  your 
guilty  face  !  But,  oh  !  may  the  Almighty 
God  bring  this  home  to  you!* — May  you 
never  lave  this  life,  John  Grimes,  till  worse 
nor  has  overhiken  me  and  mine  faU  wpon 
you  and  yours  !  May  our  curse  light  upon 
you  this  day  ! — the  curse,  I  say,  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphans,  that  your  bloody  hand  has 
Hiade  us,  may  it  blast  you !  May  you,  and 
uU  belonging  to  you  wither  off  of  the  'airth  ! 
Night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking — like 
snow  off  the  ditch,  may  you  melt,  until  youi" 
name  and  your  pUice  be  disremimbered,  ex- 
cept to  be  cui-sed  by  them  that  will  hear  of 
you  and  your  hand  of  murdher  !  Amin,  we 
jjniy  God  this  day ! — and  the  widow  and 
orphans'  prayer  will  not  fall  to  the  ground 
while  your  guilty  head  is  above  it !  Childhre, 
do  you  all  say  it  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  deep,  teri-ific  murmur, 
i>r  rather  ejaculation,  corroborative  of  assent 
to  this  dreadful  impreciition,  pervaded  the 

'  Does  not  this  usajje  illustrate  the  proverb  of 
the  guilt  heinc;  liroufrht  homo  to  a  man,  wliea  t'JCre 
is  uo  doubt  of  hi.-i  cnmiuality  V 


!  crowd  in  a  fearful  manner  ;  their  couuten- 

I  ances  darkened,  their  eyes  gleamed,  and  their 

!  scowling  visages  stiffened  into  an  expression 
of  determined  vengeance. 

i      When  these  awful   words   were   uttered, 

I  Grimes's  wife  and  daughters  approached  tlie 
window  in  tears,  sobbing,  at  the  same  time, 
loudly  and  bitterly. 

"You're  wrong,"  said  the  TNife — "you're 
wi'ong.  Widow  Kelly,  in  saying  that  my  hu.;- 
baud  murJhered  him  : — he  did  not  murdher 

!  him  ;  for  when  you  and  yours  were  far  fi-om 
him,  I  heard  Johu  Grimes  declai-e  before  the 

'  God  who's  to  judge   him,  that  he  had  no 

I  thought  or  intention  of  taking  his  life  ;  ho 
stmck  him  in  auger,  and  the  blow  did  him 

j  an  injury  that  was  not  intended.  Don't 
curse  him.  Honor  Kelly,"  said  she,  "  don't 
curse  him  so  fearfully  ;  but,  above  all,  don't 

!  curse  me  and  my  innocent  chQdher,  for  uv. 

j  never  harmed  you,  nor  wished  you  ill !  llui 
it  was  this  jjarty  tvork  did  it  !     Oh,  my  God  !  " 

j  she  exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands  ui  utter 
bitterness  of  spiiit,  "  when  will  it  be  ended 
between  fi-iends  and  neighbors,  that  ought 
to  live  in  love  and  kindness  together  instead 
of  fighting  in  this  bloodthirsty  manner  ! " 

I  She  then  wept  more  violently,  as  did  her 
daughters. 

'  "  ISIay  God  give  me  mercy  in  the  last  day, 
Mi-s.  Kelly,  as  I  jaity  fi-om  my  heart  and  soul 
you  and  your  orphans,"  she  continued  ;  "  but 
don't  ciu-se  us,  for  the  love  of  God — for  you 
know  we  should  forgive  our  enemies,  as  wo 
ourselves,  that  are  the  enemies  of  God,  hope 
to  be  forgiven." 

"May  God  foi-give  me,  then,  if  I  have 
WTonged  you  or  your  husband,"  said  tho 
wdow,  softened  by  theu-  distress  ;  "  but  you 
know,  that  whether  he  intended  his  life  or 
not,  the  stroke  he  gave  him  has  left  my  chil- 
dlier  without  a  father,  and  myself  dissolatc. 
Oh,  heavens  above  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
scream  of  distraction  and  despair,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible— is  it  tluiie — that  my  manly  hu.sbanu 
—the  best  father  that  ever  breathed  the  breal"  i 
of  life — my  o^vn  Denis,  is  lying  dead — mr.v- 
dhered  before  my  eyes?  Put  your  hands  0:1 
my  head,  some  of  you — put  your  hands  on  niy 
head,  or  it  will  go  to  pieces.  Wlicrc  arc  you, 
Denis — where  are  you,  the  strong  of  hand, 
and  the  tender  of  heart  ?  Come  to  me,  dar- 
ling, I  want  you  in  my  distress.  I  want  com- 
fort, Denis  ;  and  I'U  take  it  fi-om  none  but 
yourself,  for  kind  was  your  word  to  me  in  r.il 
m_y  afflictions ! " 

All  i^resent  were  affected  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  difficult  tcj  say,  vihether  Kelly 'a  wife  or 
Grimes's  was  more  to  be  pitied  at  the  m,)- 
nient.  The  affliction  of  the  latter  and  of  her 
daughters   was  really   pitiable  :  their   sob.s 

I  were  loud,  and  tho  tcr-ra  slrc.imsd  dowii  thsir 
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cheeks  like  rain.  'UTien  the  widows  exclama-  1 
tions  had  ceased,  or  rather  were  lost  iu  the  | 
loud  cry  of  sorrow  which  were  uttered  by  ! 
the  keeners  and  Mends  of  the  deceased —  j 
they,  too,  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest,  joined  in  it  bitterly  ;  and  the  solitary  j 
wail  of  Mi-s.  Grimes,  differing  in  character 
from  that  of  those  who  had  been  trained  to  I 
modulate  the  most  profound  gi-ief  into  strains 
of  a  melancholy  nature,  was  particularly  wild 
and  impressive.     At  all  events,  her  Christian 
demeanor,  joined  to  the  sincerity  of  her  gi-ief, 
appeased  the  enmity  of  many  ;  so  true  is  it 
that  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.     I  | 
could  perceive,  however,  that  the  resentment  j 
of  Kelly's  male  relations  did  not  ajipear  to  be 
in  any  degree  moderated. 

The  funeral  again  proceeded,  and  I  re- 
marked that  whenever  a  strange  passenger 
hajspened  to  meet  it,  he  always  turned  back, 
and  accompanied  it  for  a  short  distance,  after 
which  he  resumed  his  journey,  it  being  con- 
sidered unlucky  to  omit  this  usage  on  meet- 
ing a  funeral.  Denis's  residence  was  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  churchyai'd, 
which  was  situated  in  the  town  where  he  had 
received  the  fatal  blow.  As  soon  as  we  had 
got  on  about  the  half  of  this  way,  the  priest  of 
the  parish  met  us,  and  the  funeral,  after  j^ro- 
ceeding  a  few  perches  more,  tm-ned  into  a 
green  field,  in  the  corner  of  which  stood  a 
table  with  the  apjiai-atus  for  saj-ing  mass 
s2)road  upon  it. 

The  coffin  was  then  laid  down  once  moi-e, 
immediately  before  this  temporaiy  altar  ;aud 
the  priest,  after  having  robed  himself,  the 
wrong  or  the  sable  side  of  the  vestments  out, 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  death,  began  to 
celebrate  mass  for  the  dead,  the  congregation 
all  kneeling.  "When  this  was  finished,  the 
f:-;rnds  of  the  deceased  approached  the  altar, 
a::d  after  some  jjrivate  conversation,  the 
priest  turned  roiuid,  and  inquired  aloud — 

"  Who  will  give  Offerings?  " 

The  people  were  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  matter  is  conducted,  and 
accordingly  knew  what  to  do.  When  the 
priest  put  the  question,  Denis's  brother,  who 
v.'as  a  wealthy  man,  came  forward,  and  laid 
dovv'n  two  guineas  on  the  altar ;  the  priest 
took  this  up,  and  putting  it  on  a  plate,  set 
out  among  the  multitude,  accompanied  by 
t'.vo  or  three  of  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
He  thus  continued  putting  the  question,  dis- 
tinctl}',  after  each  man  had  paid  ;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  money  was  laid  down,  those  who 
accompanied  the  j^riest  pronounced  the  name 
of  the  person  who  gave  it,  so  that  all  present 
might  heir  it.  This  is  also  done  to  enable 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  know  not  only 
those  who  show  them  this  mark  of  respect, 


but  those  who  neglect  it,  in  order  that  they 
may  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  on  similar 
occasions.  The  ainouut  of  money  so  received 
is  very  great ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  emulation 
among  the  people,  as  to  who  Avill  act  with 
most  decency  and  spirit,  that  is  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  priest.  In  such  instances 
the  difference  of  rehgiou  is  judiciously  over- 
looked ;  for  although  the  jsrayers  of  Prot- 
estants are  declined  on  those  occasions,  yet 
it  seems  the  same  objection  does  not  hold 
good  against  their  money,  and  accordingly 
they  pay  as  well  as  the  rest.  When  the 
priest  came  round  to  where  I  stood,  he  shook 
hands  with  my  brother,  with  whom  he 
appeared  to  be  on  very  friendly  and  familiar 
terms  ;  he  and  I  were  then  introduced  to 
each  other. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  with  a  very  droll  expre.s- 
sion  of  countenance,  shaking  the  plate  at  the 
same  time  up  near  my  brother's  nose, — 
"Come,  Ml-.  D'Ai-cy,  down  with  your  offer- 
ings, if  you  wish  to  have  a  friend  with  St. 
Peter  when  you  go  as  far  as  the  gates  ;  down 
with  yoiu"  money,  su',  and  you  shall  be  re- 
membered, depend  upon  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  my  brother,  pulling  out  a 
guinea,  "I  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ; 
but  I  fear  this  guinea  is  not  orthodox.  I'm 
afraid  it  has  a  heretical  mark  upon  it."' 

"In  that  case,"  reislied  his  Reverence 
laughing  heai'tily,  "your  only  jjlau  is  tore- 
turn  it  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  by  laying 
it  on  the  plate  here — it  will  then  bo  icilliin 
the  pah',  j'ou  know." 

This  rejily  jsroduced  a  great  deal  of  good- 
humor  among  that  part  of  the  crowd  which 
immediately  suiTounded  them — not  except- 
ing his  nearest  relations,  who  Lxughed  heai-ti- 

"  Well,"  said  my  brother,  as  he  laid  it  on 
the  plate,  "  how  many  jDrayers  will  you  offer 
up  iu  my  favor  for  this  ?  " 

"  Leave  thai  to  myself,"  said  his  Reverence, 
looking  at  the  money  ;  "  it  will  be  before  you, 
I  say,  when  you  go  to  St.  Peter." 

He  then  held  the  plate  over  to  me  in  a 
droll  manner  ;  and  I  added  another  guinea 
to  my  brother's  gift ;  for  which  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  my  name  called  out  so 
loud,  that  it  might  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off. 

"  God  bless  you,  sii-,"  said  the  priest,  "and 
I  thank  you."  * 

"John,"  said  I,  when  he  left  us,  "I  think 
that  is  a  pleasant  and  rather  a  sensible 
man  ?  " 

"  He's  as  jovial  a  soul,"  repUed  my  brother, 
"  as  ever  gave  birth  to  a  jest,  and  he  sings  a 
right  good  song.  Many  a  convivial  hour  have 
he  and  I  spent  together  ;  and  a  more  hospi- 
table  man  besides,   never  yet  existed.     Al- 
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though  firmly  attached  to  his  own  religion,  ] 
he  is  no  bigot ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
cellent, liberal,  and  benevolent  man." 

When  the  offerings  were  all  collected,  he 
returned  to  the  altar,  repeated  a  few  addi-  j 
tional  iDrayers  in  jjrime  style — as  rapid  as  j 
lightning  ;  and  after  hastily  shaMng  the  holy  ! 
water  on  the  crowd,  the  funeral  moved  on. 
It  was  now  two  o'clock,  the  day  clear  and  | 
frosty,  and  the  suu  unusually  bright  for  the 
season.     During  mass,  man}"^  were  added  to  1 
those  who  formed  the  funeral  train  at  the  out- 
set ;  so  that,  when  we  got  out  upon  the  road, 
the  procession  appeared  very  large.     After  ' 
iliis,  few  or  none  joined  it ;  for  it  is  esteemed  ■ 
by  no  means  "  dacent "  to  do  so  after  mass, 
because,. in  that  case,  the  matter  is  ascribed  i 
to  an  evasion  of  the  offerings  ;  but  those  whose  I 
delay  has  not  really  been  occasioned  by  this  ! 
motive,  make  it  a  poLut  to  jsay  them  at  the 
grave-yard,  or  after  the  interment,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  following  day  —so  jealous  ; 
are  the  peasantry  of  having  any  degrading  j 
suspicion  attached  to  their  generosity. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  now  was  as  fol-  I 
lows  : — Foremost  the  women — next  to  them  j 
the  corpse,  surrounded  by  the  relations — the  i 
eldest  sou,  in  deep  affliction,  "led  the  coffin," 
as  chief  moiu'uer,  holding  in  his  hand  the  ! 
corner  of  a  sheet  or  piece  of  linen,  fastened  | 
to  the  morl-clolh,  called  moor-cloth.  After  I 
the  coffin  came  those  who  were  on  foot,  and 
in  the  rear  were  the  equestrians.  When 
we  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fi'om  the  church-  I 
yard,  the  funeral  was  met  by  a  dozen  of  • 
singing-boys,  belonging  to  a  chapel  choir,  i 
which  the  priest,  who  was  fond  of  music,  had  \ 
some  time  before  formed.  They  fell  in,  two  \ 
by  two,  immediately  behind  the  corpse,  and  \ 
commenced  singing  the  Eequiem,  or  Latin  \ 
hymn  for  the  dead.  j 

The   scene  thi-ough  which  we  passed  at  , 
this  time,  though  not  clothed  with  the  ver-  , 
dure  and  luxuriant  beauty  of  summer,  was, 
nevertheless,  marked  by  that  solemn  and  de- 
caj-ing  splendor  which  characterizes  a  fine 
country,  lit  up  by  the  melancholy  light  of  a 
winter  setting  sun.     It  was,  therefore,  much  j 
more  in  chai-acter  with  the  occasion.     Indeed 
I  felt  it   jiltogether  beautiful  ;  and,   as  the 
"  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft,"  the  dim  sun-  ! 
beams  fell,  tlu-ougli  a  vista  of  naked,  motion-  j 
less  trees,  upon  the  coffin,  which  was  borne 
with  a  slower  and  more  funereal  pace  than 
before,  in  a  manner  that  threw  a  solemn  and 
\-isionaiy  light  upon  the  whole  procession. 
This,    however,    was    raised    to    something 
di-eadfully  impressive,  when  the  long  ti-aiu, 
thus  proceeding  with  a  motion  so  mournful,, 
was  seen,  each,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  crimson  rib- 
bons, to  indicate  that  the  corpse  they  bore 


'  owed  his  death  to  a  deed  of  muixler.*  The 
circumstance  of  the  suu  glancing  his  rays 
upon  the  coffin  was  not  unobserved  by  the 
peasantry,  who  considered  it  as  a  good  omen 
to  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

As  we  went  ujj  the  street  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  quarrel  that  proved  so  fat  d 
to  Kelly,  the  coffLn  was  again  laid  down  on 
the  spot  where  he  received  his  death-blow  ; 
and,  as  was  usual,  the  wild  and  melancholy 
kenne  was  raised.  My  brother  saw  many  of 
Grimes's  friends  among  the  spectators,  but 
he  himself  was  not  visible.  Whether  Kelly's 
Ijarty  saw  then  or  not,  we  could  not  say  ;  if 
they  did,  they  seemed  not  to  notice  them, 
for  no  expi-ession  of  revenge  or  indignation 
escaped  them. 

At  length  we  entered  the  last  receptacle  of 
the  dead.  The  coffin  was  now  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  son  and  brothers  of  the 
deceased,  and  borne  round  the  chui'ch-j'ard  ; 
whilst  .the  priest,  with  his  stole  upon  him, 
preceded  it,  reading  prayers  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  the  soul.  Being  then  laid  beside 
the  gi-ave,  a  "De  profundis"  was  repeated 
by  the  priest  and  the  mass-server ;  after 
which  a  portion  of  fresh  clay,  carried  fi'om 
the  fields,  was  brought  to  his  Reverence,  who 
read  a  jjrayer  over  it,  and  consecrated  it. 
Tliis  is  a  ceremony  wliich  is  never  omitted  at 
the  interment  of  a  Eoman  Catholic.  When 
it  was  over,  the  coffin  was  laid  into  the 
grave,  and  the  blessed  clay  shaken  over  it. 
The  priest  now  took  the  shovel  in  his  own 
hands,  and  threw  in  the  three  first  shovelfids 
— one  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  one  in  the 
name  of  the  Son,  and  one  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  sexton  then  took  it,  and 
in  a  short  time  Denis  Kelly  was  fixed  for 
ever  in  his  narrow  bed. 

^Miile  these  ceremonies  were  going  for- 
ward, the  churchyard  presented  a  character- 
istic picture.  Beside  the  usual  groups  who 
straggle  through  the  place,  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs,  you  might  see  many  individuals 
kneeling  on  particular  graves,  where  some 
relation  lay — for  the  benefit  of  whose  soul 
they  offered  up  theii-  prayers  with  an  attach- 
ment and  devotion  which  one  cannot  but  ad- 
mire. Sometimes  all  the  surviriiig  membei-s 
of  the  family  would  assemble,  and  rejieat  a 
Itomry  for  the  same  pui-pose.  Again,  you 
might  see  an  unh.ipjjy  woman  beside  a  newly- 
made  grave,  giring  way  to  lamentation  and 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  husband,  or  of  some 
beloved  child.  Here,  you  might  observe  the 
"  last  bed  "  ornamented  widi  hoops,  decked 


*  Cort-inly  this  wearing  of  red  ribbons  gives  a 
very  dreadful  aspect  to  a  funeral  procersion.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  ii  was  witnessed  in  my  nati  e 
parish. 
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in  white  i^aper,  emblematic  of  the  virgin  in- 
nocence of  the  individual  who  slept  below ; 
— there,  a  little  board-cross  informing  you 
that  "  this  monument  was  erected  by  a  dis- 
consolate husband  to  the  memory  of  his  be- 
loved wife."  But  that  which  excited  great- 
est curiosity  was  a  sycamore-tree,  which  grew 
in  the  middle  of  the  buryiug-ground. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
in  Ireland  many  of  the  church-yards  are  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  interment  of 
Eoman  Cathohcs,  and,  consequently,  the 
coii^se  of  no  one  who  had  been  a  Protestant 
would  be  permitted  to  pollute  or  desecrate 
them.  This  was  one  of  them  :  but  it  apj^ears 
that  by  some  means  or  other,  the  body  of  a 
Protestant  had  been  interred  in  it — and  hear 
the  consequence  !  The  next  morning  heaven 
marked  its  disapprobation  of  this  awful  vis- 
itation by  a  miracle  ;  for,  ere  the  sun  rose 
from  the  east,  a  full-gxown  sycamore  had 
shot  up  out  of  the  heretical  grave,  and  stands 
there  to  this  day,  a  moniiment  at  once  of  the 
profanation  and  its  consequence.  Crowds 
were  looking  at  this  tree,  feeling  a  kind  of 
awe,  mingled  with  wonder,  at  the  deed  which 
di-ew  down  such  a  visible  and  lasting  mark 
of  God's  displeasure.  On  the  tombstones 
near  Kelly's  grave,  men  and  women  were 
seated,  smokuig  tobacco  to  their  very  heart's 
content ;  for,  with  that  profusion  which 
characterizes  the  Iiish  in  everything,  they 
had  brought  out  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
whiskey,  and  bunches  of  pipes.  On  such 
occasions  it  is  the  custom  for  those  who  attend 
the  wake  or  the  funeral  to  bring  a  full  i^ipe 
home  with  them  ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  as 
often  as  it  is  used,  they  will  remember  to  say 
"  God  be  merciful  to  the  soul  of  him  that 
this  pipe  was  over." 

The  crowd,  however,  now  began  to  dis- 
l^erse  ;  and  the  immediate  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased sent  the  priest,  accompanied  by 
Kelly's  brother,  to  request  that  we  would 
come  in,  as  the  last  mark  of  resjject  to  poor 
Denis's  memory,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  cake. 

"Come,  Toby,"  said  my  brother,  "we  may 
as  well  go  in,  as  it  wUl  gratify  them  ;  we 
need  not  make  much  delay,  and  we  -ndll  stUl 
be  at  home  in  sufficient  time  for  dinner." 

"  Certainly  you  will,"  said  the  Priest ; 
"■  for  3-0U  shall  both  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-day." 

"  With  all  my  heai-t,"  said  my  brother  ;  "  I 
have  no  objection,  for  I  know  you  give  it 
good." . 

When  we  went  in,  the  jiimch  was  already 
reeking  from  immense  white  jugs,  that 
couldn't  hold  less  than  a  gallon  each. 

"Now,"  said  his  Eeverence,  very  properlj-, 
"vou   have   had   a   decent    and    creditable 


funeral,  and  have  managed  every  thing  with 
great  propriety  ;  let  me  request,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  get  drunk,  nor  pemiit 
yourselves  to  enter  into  any  disjsutes  or 
quarrels  ;  but  be  moderate  in  what  you  take, 
and  go  home  peaceably." 

"  Why,  thin,  your  Reverence,"  rejjlied  the 
widow,  "  he's  now  in  his  gi'ave,  and,  thank 
God,  it's  he  that  had  the  dacent  funeral 
all  out — ten  good  gallons  did  we  put  over 
you,  asthore,  and  it's  yourself  that  hked  the 
dacent  thing,  any  how — but  sure,  sii-,  it 
would  shame  him  where  he's  lyin',  if  we  dis- 
regarded him  so  far  as  to  go  home  widout 
bringing  in  our  friends,  that  ditln't  desart 
us  in  our  throuble,  an'  thratiu'  them  for 
their  kindness." 

WTiile  Kelly's  brother  was  filling  out  all 
their  glasses,  the  priest,  my  brother,  and  I, 
were  taking  a  little  refreshment.  When  the 
glasses  were  filled,  the  deceased's  brother 
raised  his  in  his  hand,  and  said, — 

"  WeU,  gintlemen,"  addressing  us,  "Ihope 
you'll  pardon  me  for  not  dhrinking  your 
healths  first ;  but  people,  you  know,  can't 
break  tlirough  an  ould  custom,  at  any  rate — 
so  I  give  poor  Denis's  health  that's  in  hia 
warm  grave,  and  God  be  merciful  to  idj 
sowl."* 

The  priest  now  winked  at  me  to  give  them 
their  oa\ti  way  ;  so  we  filled  our  glasses,  and 
joined  the  rest  in  drinking  "Poor  Denis's 
health,  that's  now  in  his  warm  grave,  and 
God  be  mercifid  to  his  soul." 

When  this  was  finished,  they  then  drank 
ours,  and  thanked  us  for  oiu-  kindness  in  at- 
tending the  funeral.  It  was  now  past  five 
o'clock  ;  and  we  left  them  just  setting  into  a 
hard  bout  of  drinking,  and  rode  down  to  his 
Reverence's  residence.  . 

"I  saw  you  smUe,"  said  he,  on  our  way,] 
"at  the  blundering  toast  of  Mat  KeUy  ;  but 
it  would  be  labor  in  vain  to  attempt  setting 
them  right.  What  do  they  know  about  the 
distinctions  of  more  refined  hfe  ?  Besides. 
I  maintain,  that  what  they  said  was  as  well 
calculated  to  express  theu-  affection,  as  if 
they  had  diiuik  honest  Denis's  memory.  It 
is,  at  least,  unsophisticated.  But  did  you 
hear,"  said  he,  "  of  the  apparition  that  was 
seen  last  night,  on  the  mountain  road  above 
Denis's  ?  " 

"I  did  not  hear  of  it,"  I  replied,  equivo- 
cating a  Httle. 

"^Vhy,"  said  he,  "  it  is  cun-ently  rejiorted 
that  the  spirit  of  a  murdered  j)edlar,  which 
haunts  the  hollow  of  the  road  at  Drumfuirar 
bridge,  chased  away  the  two  servant  men  as 
they  were  bringing  home  the  coffin,  and 
that  finding  it  a  good  fit,  he  got  into  it,  and 
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walked  half  a  mile  along  the  road,  with  the  | 
wooden  sui'tout  upon  him  ;  and,  finally,  that  I 
to  wind  up  tlie  frolic,  he  left  it  on  one  end 
half-way   between   the   bridge   and  Denis's 
house,  after  putting  a  crowd  of  the  coimtry- 
men  to  Ihght.     I  suspect  some  droU  knave 
has  played  them  a  trick.     I  assure  you,  that 
a   deputation   of   them,  who  declared  that 
they  saw   the   coffin   move    along   of  itself, 
waited   ujjon   me    this    morning,    to  know 
whether  they  ought   to  have   put  him  into  j 
the  coffin,  or  gotten  another." 

"  Well,"  said  my  brother,  in  reply  to  him,  I 
"after  dinner  we  will  larobably  throw  some  I 
hght  upon  that  crrcumst.'ince  ;  for  I  beUeve 
my  brother  hei'e  knows  something  about  it." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "  1  perceive  you 
have  been  amusing  yourself  at  theii-  ex- 
pense." 

I  seldom  spent  a  pleasanter  evening  than 
I  did  with  Father  MoUoy  (so  he  was  called), 
who  was,  as  my  brother  said,  a  shrewd, 
sensilile  man,  possessed  of  convivial  powers 
of  the  first  order.  He  sang  us  several  good 
songs  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent voice.  He  regretted  very  much  the 
state  of  party  and  rehgious  feeling,  which 
he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  suppress. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  little  co-02Deration 
in  my  efforts  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
my  flosk,  and  imjjlant  better  feelings  among 
them.  You  must  know,"  he  added,  "that  I 
am  no  great  favorite  with  them.  On  being 
appomted  to  this  j)arish  by  my  bishop,  I 
found  that  the  young  man  who  was  curate  to 
my  predecessor  had  formed  a  i^ai-ty  against 
me,  thinking,  by  that  means,  eventually  to 
get  the  parish  himself.  Accordingly,  on 
coming  liere,  I  found  the  chai^el  doors  closed 
on  me  :  so  that  a  single  individual  among 
them  would  not  recognize  me  as  their  i^roper 
pastor.  By  finnness  and  sjiirit,  however,  I 
at  leugtli  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  the  influence  of  the  cm\ate,  in  gain- 
ing admission  to  the  altar  ;  and,  by  a  proper 
representation  of  his  conduct  to  the  bishop, 
I  soon  made  my  gentleman  knock  under. 
Although  beginning  to  gain  ground  in  the 
good  ojjiuion  of  the  people,  I  am  by  no 
means  yet  a  favorite.  Tii3  curate  and  I 
scarcely  speak  ;  but  I  hope  thu'jin  the  course 
of  time,  both  he  and  they  will  begin  to  find,  ; 
that  by  kindness  and  a  sincere  love  for  their 
welfai'e  on  mj'  pai't,  good-will  and  aii'ection  ' 
will  ultimatelj-  be  established  among  us.  ! 
At  least,  there  shall  be  nothing  left  undone, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  effect  it."  | 

It  was  now  near  nine  o'clock,  and  my 
brother  was  beginning  to  relate  an  anecdote 
concerning  the  clergyman  who  had  jjreceded 
Father  MoUoy  in  the  parish,  when  a  mes- 
senger from  ]\Ir.  Wilson,  already  alluded  to,  , 


came  up  in  breathless  haste,  requesting  the 
priest,  for  God's  sake,  to  go  down  into  town 
instantly,  as  the  KeUys  and  the  Grimeses 
were  engaged  in  \  fresh  quaiTel. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed — "when  will 
this  work  have  an  end  ?  But,  to  teU  you  the 
truth,  gentlemen,  I  apprehended  it ;  and  I  fear 
that  something  stdl  more  fatal  to  the  parties 
wiU  yet  be  the  consequence.  Mr.  D'Ai-cj-, 
you  must  try  what  you  can  do  ^^ith  the 
Grimeses,  and  I  will  manage  the  Kellys." 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  town,  which 
was  biit  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
Priest's  house ;  and,  on  arriving,  found  a 
large  crowd  before  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Kellys  had  been  chinking,  en- 
gaged in  hard  conflict.  The  priest  was  on 
foot,  and  had  brought  his  whip  with  him,  it 
being  an  argument,  in  the  hands  of  a  Rom;Tn 
Cathohc  pastor,  which  teUs  so  home  that  it 
is  seldom  gainsaid.  Mr.  MoUoy  and  my 
brotlier  now  dashed  iu  amongst  them  :  and 
by  remonstrance,  abuse,  blows,  and  entreat}-, 
they  with  ditficultj'  succeeded  in  terminating 
the  fight.  They  were  also  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  other  persons,  who  dai-ed  not, 
untU  then-  appearance,  i-un  the  risk  of  inter- 
fering between  them.  Wilson's  sej-vant,  who 
had  come  for  the  priest,  was  stdl  standing 
beside  me,  looking  on ;  and,  while  my 
brother  and  Mr.  MoUoy  were  sej)arating  the 
parties,  I  asked  him  how  the  fi-ay  com- 
menced. 

"Why,  SU-,"  said  he,  "  it  bein' market-day, 
the  Grimeses  chanced  to  be  in  to^\'n,  and 
this  came  to  the  eai's  of  the  KeUvs,  who 
were  drinking  in  Cassidy's  here,  till  they  got 
tijjsy  ;  some  of  them  then  broke  out,  and  be- 
gan to  go  up  and  down  the  street,  shoutuig 
for  the  face  of  a  mui-dhering  Grimes.  The 
Grimeses,  sir,  hajJi^ened  at  the  time  to  be 
drinking  -nith  a  jiarcel  of  theii-  friends  m  Joe 
Sherlock's,  and  hearing  the  Kellys  caUing 
out  for  them,  why,  as  the  dhrop,  sir,  was  in 
on  both  sides,  they  were  soon  at  it.  Grimes 
has  given  one  of  the  Kelly's  a  great  bating  ; 
but  Tom  Grogan,  KeUy's  cousin,  a  little  be- 
fore we  came  down,  I'm  tould,  has  knocked 
the  seven  senses  out  of  him,  with  the  j)elt  of 
a  brick-bat  in  the  stomach." 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  quarrel  was 
got  under  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
more  bloodshed  that  night,  mj-  brother  and 
I  got  the  KeUys  together,  and  brought  them 
as  far  as  our  residence,  on  their  way  home. 
As  they  went  along,  they  uttered  awful  vows, 
and  determinations  of  the  deejjest  revenge, 
swearing  repeatedly  that  they  would  shoot 
Giimes  fiom  behind  a  ditch,  if  they  could 
not  in  anj-  other  manner  have  his  blood. 
They  seemed  higlily  intoxicated  ;  and  several 
of  them  were  cut  and  abused  iu  a  di'eadful 
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manner ;  even  the  women  were  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  and  alarm,  that  giief  for 
the  deceased  was,  in  many  instances,  for- 
gotten. Several  of  both  sexes  were  singing  ; 
some  laughing  with  triumph  at  the  punish- 
ment they  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy  ;  others 
of  them,  softened  by  what  they  had  drunk, 
were  weejiing  in  tones  of  sorrow  that  might 
be  heard  a  couple  of  miles  off.  Among  the 
latter  were  many  of  the  men,  some  of  whom, 
as  they  staggered  along,  with  their  frieze 
big  coats  hanging  off  one  shoulder,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  roared  like  bulls,  as  if  they 
intended,  by  the  loudness  of  their  grief  then, 
to  compensate  for  their  silence  when  sober. 
It  was  also  quite  ludicrous  to  see  the  men 
kissing  each  other,  sometuues  in  this  maudlin- 
sorrow,  and  at  others  when  exalted  into  the 
very  madness  of  mirth.  Such  as  had  been 
cut  in  the  scuffle,  on  finding  the  blood  trickle 
down  their  faces,  would  wipe  it  off — then 
look  at  it,  and  break  out  into  a  parenthetical 
volley  of  curses  against  the  Grimeses  ;  after 
which,  they  would  resume  their  grief,  hug 
each  other  in  mutual  sorrow,  aud  claj)  their 
hands  as  before.  In  short,  such  a  groujj 
could  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  Ireland. 

When  my  brother  and  I  had  sejjarated 
from  them,  I  asked  him  what  had  become  of 
Vengeance,  aud  if  he  were  still  in  the 
country. 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  "  with  aU  his  courage 
and  watchfulness,  he  found  that  his  life  was 
not  safe  ;  he,  accordingly,  sold  off  his  j^rop- 
ertj',  and  collecting  aU  his  ready  cash,  emi- 
grated to  America,  where,  I  hear-,  he  is  doing 
weU." 

"  God  knows,"  I  replied,  "  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  one-half  of  the  population  were 


to  follow  his  example,  for  the  state  of  society 
here,  among  the  lower  orders,  is  truly  de- 
plorable." "Ay,  but  you  are  to  consider 
now,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  worst  of  it.  If  you  pass  an  un- 
favorable ojiinion  upon  our  counti-ymen  when 
in  the  pubhc  house  or  the  quarrel,  j'ou 
ought  to  remember  what  thej'  are  under  their 
own  roofs,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
hfe." 

The  "  Party  Fight,"  described  in  the  fore- 
going sketch,  is  uuhapiDily  no  fiction,  and  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  thousands  still  alive 
who  have  good  reason  to  remember  it.  Such 
a  fight,  or  I  should  rather  say  battle — for 
such  m  fact  it  was— did  not  tixke  place  in  a 
state  of  civil  society,  if  I  can  say  so,  within  the 
last  half  century  in  this  country.  The  prep- 
arations for  it  were  secretly  bemg  made  for  two 
or  three  months  previous  to  its  occurrence, 
and  however  it  came  to  light,  it  so  hapj^ened 
that  each  party  became  cognizant  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  other.  This  tremendous  conflict, 
of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness, — being  then 
but  about  twelve  years  of  age— took  j)laee  in 
the  town,  or  rather  city,  of  Clogher,  in  my 
native  county  of  Tyrone.  The  reader  may 
form  an  opinion  of  the  bitterness  and  ferocity 
with  whichit  was  fought  on  both  sides  when  he 
is  informed  that  the  Orangemen  on  the  one 
.side,  and  the  Ribbonmen  on  the  other,  had 
called  in  aid  from  the  surrounding  counties 
of  Monaghan,  Cavixn,  Fermanagh,  and  Derry  ; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  also  from  Louth.  In 
numbers,  the  belligerents  could  not  have 
beSn  less  than  from  four-  to  five  thousand 
men.  The  fair  day  on  which  it  occurred  is 
known  simply  as  "  the  Day  of  the  great 
Fight." 


THE  LOUGH  DERG   PILGRIM. 


In  describing  the  habits,  superstitions, 
and  feelings  of  the  L'ish  peoijle,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  overlook  a  place  which  occu- 
pies so  ijrominent  a  position  in  their  reli- 
gious usages  as  the  celebrated  Purgatory  of 
St.  Patrick,  situated  in  a  lake  that  lies  among 
the  bleak  and  desolate  looking  mountains  of 
Donegal. 

It  may  also  be  necessaiy  to  state  to  the 
reader,  that  the  following  sketch,  though 
appearing  in  this  place,  was  the  first  pro- 
duction from  my  pen  which  ever  came  before 
the  public.  The  occasion  of  its  being  writ- 
ten was  this : — I  had  been  asked  to  break- 
fast by  the  late  Rev.  Cfesar  Otway,  some  time 
I  t!iiuk  in  the  winter  of  1829.     About  that 


time,  or  a  Uttle  before,  he  had  brought  out 
his  admirable  work  called,  "  Sketches  in 
L-elaud,  descriptive  of  interesting  portions 
of  Donegal,  Cork,  aud  Kerry."  Among  the 
remarkable  locahties  of  Donegal,  of  course  it 
was  natural  to  sujjpose,  that  "  Lough  Derg," 
or  the  celebrated  '•  Furgalvri/  of  St.  Falrick," 
would  not  be  omitted.  Neither  was  it ;  and 
nothmg  can  exceed  the  accuracy  and  truth- 
ful vigor  with  which  he  describes  its  situa- 
tion and  appearance.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, however,  I  discovered  that  he  had 
never  been  present  dm-ing  the  season  of 
making  the  Pilgrimages,  and  was  conse- 
quently ignorant  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  take   place  iu   it.     In  consequence,  I 
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Rave  bim  a  pretty  full  and  accurate  account 
of  them,  and  of  the  Station  which  I  myself 
had  made  there.  After  I  had  concluded,  he 
requested  me  to  put  what  I  had  told  him 
upon  paper,  adding,  "  I  will  dress  it  uj)  and 
have  it  inserted  in  the  next  edition." 

I  accordingly  went  home,  and  on  the 
fourth  evening  afterwards  brought  him  the 
Slcetch  of  the  Lough  Derg  Pilgi-im  as  it  now 
appears,  with  the  excej)tion  of  some  offensive 
passages  which  are  expunged  in  this  edition. 
— Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  literary 
life. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  paying  my  sincere 
tribute  of  grateful  recollection  to  a  man  from 
whom  I  have  received  so  many  acts  of  the 
warmest  kindness.  To  me  he  was  a  true  friend 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  my  early 
trials  his  purse  and  his  advice  often  sup- 
ported, soothed,  and  improved  me.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view  I  am  under  the  deep- 
est obligations  to  his  excellent  judgment  and 
good  taste.  Indeed  were  it  not  for  him,  I 
never  could  have  stniggled  my  way  through 
the  severe  difficulties  with  which  in  my  early 
career  I  was  beset. 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  ray  early  daj's  ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
Or  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

But  to  my  theme,  which  wQl  be  better  un- 
derstood, as  will  my  description  of  the  wild 
rites  performed  on  the  shores  of  its  most 
celebrated  island,  by  the  following  extracts, 
taken  from  this  able  and  most  vivid  describer 
of  Irish  scenery  : 

"  The  road  from  the  village  of  Petigo  lead- 
ing towards  Lough  Derg,  runs  along  a  river 
tumbling  over  rocks  ;  and  then   after  jjro- 
ceeding  for  a  time  over  a  boggy  vaUey,  you 
ascend  into  a  dreaiy  and  mountainous  tract, 
extremely  ugly  in  itself,  but  from  which  you  J 
have  a  fine  view  indeed  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  lower  lake  of  Lough  Erne,  with  its 
many  elevated  islands,  and  all  its  hilly  sliores,  I 
gi-een,  wooded,  and  cultivated,  with  the  in- 
terspersed houses  of  its  gentiy,  and  the  com-  | 
fortable  cottages  of  its  yeomanry — the  finest  I 
yeomanry  in   Ireland — men  living  in   com-  ' 
parative  comfort,  and  having  in  their  figures  j 
and  bearing  that  elevation  of  character  which  | 
a  sense  of  loyalty  and  indeiDendence  confers. 
I  had  at  length,  after  traveling  about  three 
miles,  arrived  where   the  road  was  discon- 
tinued, and  by  the  direction  of  my  guide, 
ascended  a  moimtaiji-path  that  brought  me 
through  a  wretched  village,  and  led  to  the 
tojj  of  a  hill.     Here  my  boy  left  me,  and  j 
went  to  look  for  the  man  who  was  to  ferry  j 
us  to  Purgatory,  and  on  the  ridge  where  I  i 
stood  I  had  leisui-e  to  look  around.     To  the  ! 


south-west  lay  Lough  Erne,  with  all  its  isles 
and  cultivated  shores  ;  to  the  north-west  lay 
Lough  Derg,  and  truly  never  did  I  mark 
such  a  contrast.  Lough  Derg  under  my 
feet — the-  lake,  the  shores,  the  mountains, 
the  accompaniments  of  all  sorts  presented 
the  very  landscape  of  desolation  ;  its  water.s 
expanding  in  their  highland  soUtude,  amidst 
a  wide  waste  of  moors,  without  one  gi'een 
spot  to  refi'esh  the  eye,  without  a  house  or 
tree — all  mournful  in  the  brown  hue  of  its 
far-stretching  bogs,  and  the  gi-ay  uniformity 
of  its  rocks  ;  the  suiTounding  mountains  even 
partook  of  the  sombre  character  of  the  place  ; 
theii"  forms  without  grandeur',  theii-  ranges 
continuous  and  without  elevation.  The  lake 
itself  was  certainly  as  fine  as  rocky  shores 
and  numerous  islands  could  make  it :  but  it 
was  encompassed  with  such  dreariness  ;  it 
was  deformed  so  much  by  its  purgatorial 
island  ;  the  associations  connected  with  it 
were  of  such  a  degrading  chai-acter,  that 
really  the  whole  pro.spect  before  me  struck 
my  mind  with  a  sense  of  painfulness,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  'I  am  ah-eady  in  Purgatory.' 
A  person  who  has  never  seen  the  pictm-e 
that  was  now  under  my  eye,  who  had  read 
of  a  place  consecrated  by  the  devotion  of  .ages, 
towards  which  the  tide  of  human  suj)erstition 
had  flowed  for  twelve  centuries,  might  im- 
agine that  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  secluded 
in  its  saci-ed  island,  would  have  all  the  ven- 
erable and  gothic  accompaniments  of  olden 
time ;  and  its  ivied  towers  and  belfried 
steeples,  its  carved  windows,  and  cloistered 
arches,  its  long  dark  aisles  and  fi-etted  vaults 
would  have  risen  out  of  the  water,  rivalling 
lona  or  Lindisfarn  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  to  be  seen.  The  island,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  presented  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  hideous  slated  houses  and 
cabins,  which  gave  you  an  idea  that  they 
were  rather  erected  for  the  purpose  of  toll- 
houses or  police-stations  than  any  thing 
else. 

"  I  was  certainly  in  an  interesting  position. 
I  looked  southerly  towards  Lough  Eme, 
with  the  Protestant  city  of  Euniskillen  rismg 
amidst  its  waters,  like  the  island  queen  of  all 
the  loyalty,  and  industry,  and  reasonable 
worship  that  have  made  her  sons  tne  admi- 
ration of  past  and  present  time  ;  and  before 
me,  to  the  north.  Lough  Derg,  with  its  far- 
famed  isle,  reposing  there  as  the  monstrous 
birth  of  a  dreary  and  degraded  sui^erstition, 
the  enemy  of  mental  cultivation,  and  des- 
tined to  keep  the  human  understanding  in 
the  same  dark  unproductive  state  as  the 
moorland  waste  that  lay  outstretched  around. 
I  was  soon  joined  by  my  g-iiide  and  by  two 
men  carrying  oars,  with  whom  I  descended 
from  the  ridge  on  which  I  was  perched,  to- 
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wards  the  sbores  of  the  lake,  where  there 
■vvas  a  sort  of  boat,  or  rather  toll-house,  at 
■which  the  pilgrims  paid  a  certain  sum  before 
they  were  perniitted  to  embark  for  the  island. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  afloat ;  and  while 
sitting  in  the  boat  I  had  time  to  obseiwe  my 
ferrymen :  one  was  a  stujiid  countryman, 
who  did  not  speak  ;  the  other  was  an  old 
man  with  a  woollen  night-cap  under  his  hat, 
a  brown  snuif-colored  coat,  a  nose  begrimed 
with  snuff,  a  smaU.  graj'  ej'e  enveloped  amidst 
wrinkles  that  spread  towards  his  temples  in 
the  form  of  birds'  claws,  and  gave  to  his 
countenance  a  sort  of  leering  cunning  that 
was  extremely  disagreeable.  I  found  he  was 
the  clerk  of  the  island  chapel ;  that  he  was  a 
sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  purga- 
torj',  and  guardian  and  keejjer  of  it  when 
the  station  time  was  over  and  priests  and 
pilgrims  had  deserted  it.  I  could  j)laiuly 
perceive  that  he  had  smoked  me  out  as  a 
Protestant,  that  he  was  ou  his  g-uard  against 
me  as  a  spy,  and  that  his  de!;erminatiou  was 
to  get  as  much  and  to  give  as  little  informa- 
tion as  he  could  ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  have 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  small  sum  he  ex- 
l^ected  fi-om  me  with  as  little  exposui-e  of  his 
cause,  and  as  httle  explanation  of  the  prac- 
tices of  liis  craft  as  possible.  The  man  in- 
formed me  that  the  stition  time  was  over 
about  a  month,  and  he  confirmed  my  guide's 
remark  that  the  Pope's  jubilee  Had  much 
diminished  the  resort  of  pilgrims  during  the 
present  season.  He  informed  me  also  that 
the  whole  district  around  the  lough,  together 
with   all   its   isLmds,    belonged   to    Colonel 

L ,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  ; 

and  that  this  gentleman,  as  landlord,  had 
leased  the  ferry  of  the  island  to  certain  per- 
sons who  had  contracted  to  pay  him  £260  a 
yeai- ;  and  to  make  up  this  sum,  and  obtain 
a  suitable  income  for  themselves,  the  feiTy- 
men  charged  each  pilgrim  five  pence. 
Therefore,  supposing  that  the  contractors 
make  cent.  Y>er  cent,  by  their  contract,  which 
it  may  be  supposed  they  do,  the  number  of 
pilgrims  to  this  island  maj  be  estimated  at 
13,000  ;  and,  as  my  httle  guide  afterwards 
told  me  (although  the  cunning  old  clerk 
took  care  to  avoid  it),  that  each  pilgrim  paid 
the  priest  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.,  therefore 
we  may  suppose  that  the  profit  to  the  prior 
of  Lough  Derg  and  his  priests  was  no  small 
sum. 

"In  a  short  time  I  arrived  at  the  island, 
and  as  stejjping  out  of  the  boat  I  planted  my 
foot  on  the  rocks  of  this  scene  of  human  ab- 
surdity, I  felt  ashamed  for  human  natm-e,  and 
looked  on  myself  as  one  of  the  millions  of 
fools  that  have,  century  after  century,  degra- 
ded their  understandings  by  coming  hither. 
The  island  I  found  to  be  of  an  oval  shape. 


The  buildings  on  it  consisted  of  a  slated 
house  for  the  priests,  two  chapels,  and  a  long 
range  of  cabins  on  the  rocky  surface  of  the 
island,  which  may  contsiin  about  half  an  acre  ; 
there  were  also  certain  round  walls  about  two 
feet  high,  enclosing  broken  stone  and  wooden 
crosses  ;  these  were  called  saints'  beds,  and 
around  these  circles,  on  the  sharp  and  stony 
rocks,  the  pilgrims  go  on  their  naked  knees. 
Altogether  I  may  briefly  sum  up  my  view  of 
this  place,  and  say  tliat  it  was  filthy,  drearj-, 
and  altogether  detestable — it  was  a  positive 
waste  of  time  to  visit  it,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
never  behold  it  again."  * 

The  following  is  extracted  fi'om  Bishop 
Heury  Jones's  account,  published  in  1647  : 

"  The  island  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatoiy 
is  altogether  rocky,  and  rather  level ;  withm 
j  the  compass  of  the  island,  iu  the  water  to- 
wards the  north-east,  about  two  yai-ds  from 
the  shore,  stand  certain  rocks,  the  least  of 
which,  and  nest  the  shore,  is  the  one  St. 
Patrick  knelt  on  for  the  third  part  of  the 
night  in  prayer,  he  did  another  third 
in  his  cell,  which  is  called  his  bed,  and 
another  third  in  the  cave  or  purgatory  ;  in 
this  stone  there  is  a  cleft  or  print,  said  to  be 
made  by  St.  Patrick's  knees  ;  the  other  stone 
is  much  greater  and  further  off  in  the  lake, 
and  covered  with  water,  called  Lachavanny  : 
this  is  esteemed  of  singTdar  virtue  ;  standing 
thereon  healeth  pilgrmis''  feet,  bleeding  as 
they  are  with  cuts  and  bruises  got  in  going 
barefoot  round  the  blessed  beds. 

"  The  entrance  into  the  island  is  narrow 
and  rocky  ;  these  rocks  they  report  to  be  the 
guts  of  a  great  sei-pent  metamorj)hosed  into 
stones.  When  Mr.  Copinger,  a  gentleman 
drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  place,  visit- 
ed it,  there  was  a  church  covered  with  shin- 
gles dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  it  was  thus 
furnished  :  at  the  east  end  was  a  high  altar 
covered  with  linen,  over  which  did  hang  the 
image  of  oiu"  Lidy  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms  ;  on  the  right  did  hang  the  picture  of 
the  three  kings  offering  their  presents  to  our 
Sa\'iour  ;  and  ou  the  left  the  picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross  ;  near  the  altar,  and  on 


*  Fire  at  Lough  Dkrcj. — On  the  15th  August, 
1842,  the  station  at  this  celebrated  place  was 
brought  to  a  cocclusion;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
night  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  houses 
were  on  fire,  and  four  dwellings  which,  we  believe, 
were  recently  erected,  were  altogether  consumed. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  country  directed 
their  efforts  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  the  prior's 
house,  which  adjoined  those  in  flames,  and  by  pour- 
ing a  continued  supply  of  w«ter  agiiinst  its  windows, 
succeeded  in  saving  it.  The  night  being  calm,  and 
the  wind  in  a  favorable  direction,  the  injury  sns 
tained  was  less  than  must  have  existed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  houses  burnt  were 
occupied  as  lodgings  for  pilgrims  when  on  sta- 
tion. 
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the  south  side,  did  stand  on  the  ground  an 
old  worm-eaten  image  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and 
behind  the  altar  was  another  of  the  same 
fabric,  but  still  older  in  appearance,  called 
St.  Arioge  ;  and  on  the  right  hand  another 
image  called  St.  Volusianus. 

"  Between  the  church  and  the  cave  there 
is  a  small  rising  ground,  and  on  a  heap  of 
stones  lay  a  Uttle  stone  cross,  part  broken, 
part  standing  ;  and  in  the  east  of  the  church 
was  another  cross  made  of  twigs  intei-woven  : 
this  is  known  bj-  the  name  of  St.  Patrick "s 
altar,  on  which  he  tliree  pieces  of  a  bell, 
which  they  say  St.  Patrick  used  to  carry  in 
his  hand.  Here  also  was  laid  a  certain  knotty 
bone  of  some  bigness,  hollow  in  the  midst 
hke  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  out  of  which 
issue,  as  it  were,  natural  spokes  :  this  was 
shown  as  a  great  rarity,  being  part  of  a  gi-eat 
sei-pent's  tail— one  of  those  monsters  the 
blessed  Patrick  expelled  out  of  Ireland. 

"Towards  the  naiTowest  part  of  the  island 
were  six  circles — some  call  them  saints'  beds, 
or  beds  of  penance.  Pilgrims  are  contin- 
ually praying  and  kneehng  about  these  beds  ; 
and  they  are  compassed  around  with  shai-p 
stones  and  difficult  passages  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  as  go  barefooted. 

"In  the  farthest  part  northward  of  the 
island,  are  certain  beds  of  stone  cast  together 
as  memorials  for  some  that  are  elsewhere 
buried  ;  but  who  trust  to  the  jjrayers  and 
merits  of  those  who  daUy  resort  to  this  Pur- 
gatoi-y.  Lastly,  in  this  island  are  several 
Irish  cabins  covered  with  thatch,  and  another 
for  shriving  or  confession  ;  and  there  are 
separate  places  assigned  for  those  who  come 
fi'om  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 

"  In  all,  the  pilgrims  remain  on  the  island 
nine  days  ;  they  eat  but  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  oatmeal  and  water.  They 
have  liberty  to  refresh  themselves  ^vith  tlie 
water  of  the  lake,  which,  as  Eoth  says.  '  is  of 
such  virtue,  that  though  thou  shouldst  fill 
thyself  with  it,  yet  will  it  not  offend  ;  but  is 
as  if  it  Howed  from  some  mineral.' 

"  The  pilgrims  at  night  lodge  or  lie  on 
straw,  without  pillow  or  pallet,  roUiug  them- 
selves in  theu"  mantles,  and  wraj^ping  their 
heads  in  their  breeches  ;  only  on  some  one 
of  the  eight  nights  they  must  lie  on  one  of 
the  saints"  beds,  whichever  thev  hke." 


I  was,  at  the  time  of  performing  this  sta- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  my  nineteenth  yeai- — 
of  quick  perception — w;u'm  imagination — a 
mind  pecuharly  romantic — a  morbid  turn  for 
devotion,  and  a  candidate  for  the  pi'iesthood, 
having  Ijeeu  made  slightly  acquainted  wth 
Latin,   and   more  slightly  still  with  Greek. 


j  At  this  period,  however,  all  my  faculties 
merged  hke  friendly  streams  into  the  large 
current  of  my  devotion.  Of  religion  I  was 
completely  ignorant,  although  I  had  sustained 
I  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  devotions  of 
I  the  family,  and  signalized  myself  fi-equeutly 
I  by  taking  the  lead  in  a  rosaiy.  I  had  often 
out-prayed  and  out-fasted  an  old  circulating 
pilgrim,  who  occasionally  visited  our  family  ; 
a  feat  on  which  few  would  have  ventured  ; 
and  I  even  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion at  prajTng,  that  with  the  assistance  of 
young  and  powerful  lungs,  I  was  fuUy  able 
to  distance  him  at  any  EngliA  jjrayer  in 
which  we  joined.  But  in  Latin,  I  must  al- 
:  low,  that  owing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge 
of  its  pronunciation,  and  to  some  twitches  of 
conscience  I  felt  on  adventuring  to  imitate 
him  by  overleaping  this  impediment,  he  was 
able  to  throw  me  back  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  his  turn  ;  so  that  when  we  both 
started  for  a  De  profundi!^,  I  was  ahvays  sure 
to  come  in  second.  Owing  to  all  this  I  was 
considered  a  young  man  of  promise,  being, 
moreover,  as  my  master  often  told  my  father, 
a  youth  of  prodigious  j^arts  and  gi'eat  cute- 
ncfis.  Indeed,  on  this  subject  my  master's 
veracity  could  not  be  questioned  ;  because 
when  I  first  commenced  Latin,  I  was  often 
heard  repeating  the  i^rescribed  tasks  in  my 
sleep.  Many  of  his  relations  had  ali-eady, 
even  upon  the  strength  of  my  prospective 
priesthood,  begun  to  claim  relationship  with 
our  family,  and  before  I  was  nineteen,  I 
;  found  myself  godfather  to  a  dozen  godsons 
i  and  as  many  god-daughters  ;  every  one  oi 
'  whom  I  had  with  unusual  condescension 
taken  under  my  patronage  ;  and  most  of  the 
boj'S  were  named  after  myself.  Finding  that 
I  was  thus  responsible  for  so  much,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  friends,  and  having  the  afore- 
said character  of  piety  to  sustain,  I  found  it 
indispensable  to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Not 
that  I  considered  myself  a  sinner,  or  by  any 
means  bound  to  go  from  that  motive,  for  al- 
though the  opinion  of  my  fi-iends,  as  to  my 
talents  and  sanctity,  was  exceedingly  high, 
yet,  I  assure  you,  it  cut  but  a  very  indifferent 
figure,  when  compai-ed  with  my  own  on  both 
these  subjects. 
I  I  very  well  remember  that  the  first  sly  at- 
1  tempt  I  ever  made  at  a  miracle  was  in  refer- 
]  ence  to  Lough  Derg ;  I  tried  it  by  way  of 
preparation  for  my  pilgrimage.  I  heard  that 
]  there  had  been  a  boat  lost  there,  about  the 
year  179G,  and  that  a  certain  priest  who  was 
'  in  her  as  a  passenger,  had  walked  very  calmly 
across  the  lake  to  the  island,  after  the  boat 
and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  in  her  had  all 
gone  to  the  bottom.  Now,  I  had,  from  my 
childhood,  a  particular  prejudice  against  sail- 
ing in  a  boat,  although  Dick  Dar.-y,  a  satirical 
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and  heathenisli  old  bachelor,  who  never  went 
to  Mass,  used  often  to  tell  me,  with  a  grin 
which  I  was  never  able  rightly  to  understand, 
that  I  might  have  no  prejudice  against  sail- 
ing, "  because,"  Dick  would  say,  "  take  my 
word  for  it,  you'll  never  die  by  drowning." 
At  aU  events,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  should 
any  such  untoward  accident  occur  to  me,  it 
would  be  no  unpleasant  circumstance  to  imi- 
tate the  priest ;  but  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  agreeable  to  make  the  first  experiment 
in  a  marl-pit,  on  my  father's  farm,  than  on 
the  lake.  Accordingly,  after  three  days'  fast^ 
ing,  and  praying  for  the  power  of  not  sinking 
in  the  water,  I  slipped  very  quietly  down  to 
the  pit,  and  after  reconuoitering  the  prem- 
ises, to  be  sure  there  was  no  looker-on,  I  ap- 
proached the  brink.  At  this  moment  my 
heart  beat  high  with  emotion,  my  soul  was 
wrapt  lip  to  a  most  enthusiastic  pitch  of 
faith,  and  my  whole  spirit  absorbed  in  feel- 
ings, where  lioi^e — doubt — gleams  of  uncer- 
tainty— visions  of  future  eminence — twitches 
of  fear — reflections  on  my  exisertness  in 
swimming — on  the  success  of  the  water- 
walking  priest  afore-mentioned — and  on  the 
depth  of  the  pond — had  aU  insisted  on  an 
equal  share  of  attention.  At  the  edge  of  the 
pit  grew  large  water-lilies,  with  their  leaves 
spread  over  the  sui-face  ;  it  is  singular  to  re- 
flect u2>on  what  slight  and  ridiculous  circum- 
stances the  mind  will  seize,  when  wound  up 
in  this  manner  to  a  pitch  of  superstitious  ab- 
surdity. I  am  really  ashamed,  even  whilst 
writing  this,  of  the  confidence  I  put  for  a 
moment  in  a  treacherovis  water-lily,  as  its 
leaf  lay  spread  so  smoothly  and  broadly  over 
the  surface  of  the  pond,  as  if  to  lure  my  foot 
to  the  experiment.  However,  after  having 
stimulated  myself  by  a  fresh  pater  and  ave, 
I  advanced,  my  eyes  turned  up  enthusi- 
astically to  heaven — my  hands  resolutely 
clenched — my  teeth  locked  together — my 
nerves  set — and  my  whole  soul  strong  in 
confidence— I  advanced,  I  say,  and  lest  I 
might  give  myself  time  to  cool  fi'om  this 
divine  glow,  I  made  a  tremendous  stride, 
planting  my  right  foot  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  treacherous  water-lily  leaf,  and  the 
next  moment  was  iip  to  the  neck  in  water. 
Here  was  devotion  cooled.  Happily  I  was 
able  to  bottom  the  pool,  or  could  STNdni  very 
well,  if  necessary  ;  so  I  had  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  out.  As  soon  as  I  found 
myself  on  the  bank,  I  waited  not  to  make  re- 
flections, but  with  a  rueful  face  set  off  at  fuU 
speed  for  my  father's  house,  which  was  not 
far  distant ;  the  water  aU  the  while  whizzing 
out  of  my  clothes,  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion,  as  it  does  from  a  water-spaniel 
after  having  been  in  that  element.  It  is 
singular   to  think   what  a  stron<j[  authority 


vanity  has  over  the  principles  and  passioES 
in  the  weakest  and  strongest  moments  of 
both  ;  I  never  was  remarkable,  at  that  open, 
ingenuous  period  of  my  life,  for  secrecy  ;  yet 
did  I  now  take  especial  care  not  to  invest 
either  this  attempt  at  the  miraculous,  or  its 
concomitant  failure,  with  anything  like  nar- 
ration. It  was,  however,  an  act  of  devotion 
that  had  a  vile  effect  on  my  lungs,  for  it  gave 
me  a  cough  that  was  intolerable  ;  and  I  never 
felt  the  infirmities  of  humanity  more  than  in 
this  ludicrous  attempt  to  get  beyond  them  ; 
in  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  nearer  being 
successful  than  I  had  intended,  though  in  a 
different  sense.  This  happened  a  month  be- 
fore I  started  for  Lough  Derg. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  of  a  delightful 
morning  in  the  pleasant  month  of  July,  when 
I  set  out  upon  my  loilgrimage,  with  a  single 
change  of  linen  in  my  pocket,  and  a  jiair  of 
discarded  shoes  upon  my  bare  feet ;  for,  iu 
compliance  with  the  general  rale,  I  wore  no 
stockings.  The  sun  looked  down  upon  all 
nature  with  great  good  humor  ;  everything 
smiled  around  me ;  and  as  I  passed  for  a 
few  miles  across  an  upland  country  which 
stretched  down  from  a  chain  of  dark  rug:ged 
mountahis  that  lay  westwai-d,  I  could  not 
help  feeling,  although  the  feeling  was  indeed 
checked — that  the  scene  was  exhilarating. 
The  rough  upland  was  in  several  places  di- 
versified with  green  spots  of  cultivated  land, 
\rith  some  wood,  consisting  of  an  old  vener- 
able plantation  of  mountain  pine,  that  lumg 
on  the  convex  sweep  of  a  large  knoll  away  to 
my  right, — -nith  a  broad  sheet  of  lake  that 
curled  to  the  fr-esh  aiTowy  bre  eze  of  morn- 
ing, on  which  a  variety  of  water-fowl  were 
flapping  their  wings  or  skimming  idoug, 
leaving  a  troubled  track  on  the  peaceful 
waters  behind  them  ;  there  were  also  deep 
intersections  of  precipitous  or  sloi3ing  glens, 
gi-aced  with  hazel,  lioUy,  and  everv  descrip- 
tion of  copse-wood.  On  other  occasions  I 
have  drunk  deeply  of  pleasure,  when  in  the 
midst  of  this  scenery,  bearing  about  me  the 
young,  free,  and  bounding  spirit,  its  first 
edge  of  enjoyment  unblunted  by  the  col- 
hsion  of  base  minds  and  stony  hearts,  against 
which  exjDerience  jostles  us  in  maturer  life. 

The  dew  hung  shining  ujjon  the  leaves, 
and  fell  iu  pattering  showers  from  the  trees, 
as  a  bird,  alarmed  at  my  approach,  woidd 
sjaring  from  the  branch  and  leave  it  vibrating 
in  the  idr  behind  her  ;  the  early  cliallenge  of 
the  cock  grouse,  and  the  quwk-(jo-quk-k  of 
the  quail,  were  cheerfuUy  uttered  on  all 
sides.  The  rapid  martins  twittered  with 
peculiar  glee,  or,  in  the  light  caprice  of  their 
mirth,  placed  themselves  for  a  moment  upon 
the  edge  of  a  scaur,  or  earthly  precipice,  iu 
which  their  nests  were  built,  and  then  shot 
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off  again  to  mingle  -witli  the  careering  and 
joyful  flock  that  cut  the  air  in  every  di- 
rection. Where  is  the  heart  which  could  not 
enjoy  such  a  morning  scene  ?  Under  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  have  enchanted 
lue ;  but  here,  in  fact,  that  intensity  of 
fipirit  which  is  necessary  to  the  due  contem- 
plation of  beautiful  prospects,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  gloomier  object.  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  feeling  quite  new  to  me. 
It  was  not  pleasure,  nor  was  it  pain,  but  a 
chilliness  of  soul  which  joroceeded  from  the 
gloomy  and  severe  task  that  I  had  under- 
taken— a  task  which,  when  I  considered  the 
danger  and  the  advantages  annexed  to  its 
performance,  was  sufficient  to  abstract  me 
from  e\erj  other  object.  It  was  really  the 
first  exercise  of  that  jealous  spirit  of  mistaken 
devotion  which  keeps  the  soul  in  perjietual 
sickness,  and  invests  the  innocmt  enjoyments 
of  life  \vith  a  character  of  sin  and  severity. 
It  was  this  gloomy  feeling  that  ccmld  alone 
have  strangled  in  their  birth  those  sensations 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  given  as  a  se- 
curity in  some  degree  against  sin,  hj  opening 
to  the  heart  of  man  sources  of  pleasure,  for 
which  the  soul  is  not  compeUed  to  barter 
away  her  innocence,  as  in  those  of  a  grosser 
nature.  I  maj'  be  wrong  in  aniJyzing  the 
sensation,  but  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
felt  anxious  and  unhappy  ;  yet,  according  to 
my  owa  opinions,  I  should  have  been  other- 
wise. I  was  startled  at  what  I  experienced, 
and  began  to  consider  it  as  a  secret  intima- 
tion tnat  I  had  chosen  a  wrong  time  for  my 
journey.  I  even  felt  as  if  it  would  not  pros- 
per— as  if  some  accident  or  misfortune  would 
befall  me  ere  my  return.  The  boat  might 
sink,  as  in  1796 :  this  was  cpiite  alarming. 
The  miraculous  experiment  on  the  jjond  here 
occurred  to  me  with  full  force,  and  came  be- 
fore my  imagination  in  a  new  point  of  riew. 
The  drenching  I  got  had  a  deep  and  fearful 
p->eaning.  It  was  ominous — it  was  prophetic 
—and  sent  by  a  merciful  Providence  to  deter 
me  fi'om  attending  the  pilgrimage  at  this  pe- 
culiar time — perhajjs  on  this  particular  day  : 
to-morrow  the  spell  might  be  broken,  the 
danger  past,  and  the  difference  of  a  single 
day  could  be  nothing.  Just  at  this  moment 
an  unlucky  hai-e,  starting  from  an  adjoining 
thicket,  scudded  across  my  path,  as  if  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  these  ominous  predictions. 
I  paused,  and  my  foot  was  on  the  very  turn 
to  the  rightabout,  when  instantly  a  thought 
struck  me  which  produced  a  reaction  in  my 
imagination.  Might  not  all  this  be  the 
temptation  of  the  devil,  suggested  to  prevent 
me   fi-om    performing    this    blessed   work? 

Might  not  the  hare  itself  be  some ?     In 

short,  the  counter-current  carried  me  with  it. 
I -had  commenced  my  journey,  and  cv(>ry  one 
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knows  that  when  a  man  commences  a  jour- 
ney it  is  iinbwky  to  turn  back.  On  I  went, 
but  still  with  a  subdued  and  melancholy 
tone  of  feeling.  If  I  met  a  cheerful  country'- 
man,  his  mirth  found  no  kindred  spii-it  in 
me :  on  the  contrary,  my  taciturnity  seemed 
to  infect  him  ;  for,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  at  conversation,  he  gradually  be- 
came silent,  or  hummed  a  tune  to  himself, 
and,  on  p.arting,  bade  me  a  short,  doubtful 
kind  of  good  day,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  departed,  with  a  face  of  scrutiny  and 
sui-prise. 

After  gettmg  five  or  six  miles  across  the 
countiy,  I  came  out  on  one  of  these  by-roads 
wliich  run  independently  of  all  advantages 
of  locaUty,  "up  hill  and  down  dale,"  from 
one  Uttle  obscure  village  to  another.  These 
roads  are  generally  paved  with  round  broad 
stones,  laid  curiously  together  in  longitud- 
inal rows  like  the  buttons  on  a  schoolboy's 
jacket.  Owing  to  the  infrequency  of  trav- 
ellers on  them,  they  ai-e  quite  overgrown 
with  gi-ass,  excejit  in  one  stripe  along  the 
middle,  which  is  kept  naked  by  the  hoofs  of 
horses  and  the  tread  of  foot  passengens. 
There  is  some  tradition  connected  with  these 
roads,  or  the  manner  of  their  formation, 
which  I  do  not  remember. 

At  last  I  came  out  upon  the  main  road  ; 
and  you  will  be  pleased  to  imagine  to  your- 
self the  figTire  of  a  tall,  gaunt,  gawkish 
young  man,  dressed  in  a  good  suit  of  black 
cloth,  with  shirt  and  cravat  like  snow,  strid- 
ing solemnly  along,  without  shoe  or  stocking ; 
for  about  this  time  I  was  twelve  miles  from, 
home,  and  blisters  had  already  risen  upon  my 
feet,  in  consequence  of  the  dew  having  go'^ 
into  my  shoes,  which  at  the  best  were  enougli 
to  cut  up  any  man  ;  I  had  therefore  to  strip 
and  cany  my  shoes — one  in  my  pocket,  and 
another  stuffed  in  my  hat ;  being  thus  with 
great  reluctance  compelled  to  travel  bare- 
foot :  yet  I  soon  turned  even  this  to  account, 
when  I  reflected  that  it  would  enhance  the 
merit  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  that  every  fresh: 
blister  would  bring  Aovro.  a  fresh  blessing. 
'Tis  true  I  was  nettled  to  the  soul,  on  per- 
ceiving the  face  of  a  laborer  on  the  way-side, 
or  of  a  traveller  who  met  me,  gradually 
expanding  into  a  broad  sarcastic  grin,  as 
such  an  unaccountable  figure  passed  him.. 
But  these  I  soon  began  to  suspect  were 
Protestant  giins  ;  for  none  but  heretics  would 
presume  by  any  means  to  give  me  a  sneer. 
The  Catholics  taking  me  for  a  jDriest,  were 
sure  to  doff  their  hats  to  me  ;  or  if  they  wore 
none,  as  is  not  unfrequent  when  at  labor, 
they  would  catch  their  forelocks  with  theii 
finger  and  thumb,  and  bnb  down  their  heads 
in  the  act  of  veneration.  This  attention  ol 
rav  brethren  more  than  compensated  fbr  the 
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mirth  of  all  other  sects ;  in  fact,  their  mis- 
taking me  for  a  priest  began  to  give  me  a 
good  opinion  of  myself,  and  perfectly  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  fatiguing  severity  of  the 
journey. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  while  upon 
this  pilgrimage,  or  rather  long  afterwards, — 
for  I  was  but  little  versed  then  in  the  science 
of  reflection— that  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late ujion  the  capabilities  of  either  body  or 
mind,  until  they  are  drawn  out  by  some 
occasion  of  peculiar  interest,  iu  which  those 
of  either  or  both  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
energies  and  resources.  In  my  oj)inion,  tlie 
great  secret  or  the  duectiug  jsrinciple  of  all 
enterf)rise  I'ests  in  the  motive  of  action  ;  for, 
whenever  a  suitable  interest  can  be  given  to 
the  principles  of  human  conduct,  the  person 
bound  by,  and  feeling  that  mterest  will  not 
only  j^erform  as  mucli  as  could  possibly  be 
exjoected  from  his  natural  powers,  but  he 
will  recruit  his  energies  by  drawing  in  all 
the  adventitious  aid  wliich  the  various 
rielatious  of  that  interest,  as  they  extend  to 
other  objects,  are  capable  of  affording  him. 
Jt  was  amazing,  for  instance,  to  observ  o  the 
irigor  and  perseverance  with  wliich  feeble, 
fiickly  old  creatures,  performed  the  necessary 
austei-ities  of  this  di«adful  pilgrimage  ;  — 
creatures,  wlio  if  put  to  the  same  fatigue,  on 
any  other  business,  would  at  once  sink 
under  it ;  but  the  motive  suj)plied  energy, 
and  the  inlirmities  of  nature  borrowed  new 
strength  from  the  deep  and  ardent  devotion 
of  the  .spirit. 

The  tirst  that  I  suspected  of  being  fellow 
pilgrims  were  two  women  whom  I  overtook 
upon  the  way.  They  were  dressed  in  gray 
cloaks,  strijjed  red  and  blue  petticoats ; 
drugget,  or  Unseywoolsey  gowns,  that  came 
within  about  three  inches  of  theii-  ankles. 
Ea<3h  had  a  small  white  bag  slung  at  her 
baelf,  which  contained  the  scanty  provisions 
for  the  joui'ney,  and  the  oaten  cakes,  crisp 
and  hard-baked,  for  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
lake.  The  hoods  of  their  cloaks  fell  down 
their  backs,  and  each  dame  had  a  spotted 
cotton  kerchief  pinned  around  her  dowd  ca]5 
at  the  chin,  whilst  the  remainder  of  it  fell 
down  the  shoulders,  over  the  cloaks.  Each 
had  also  a  staff  in  her  hand,  which  she  held 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  a  travelling  woman 
—that  is,  with  her  hand  round  the  upper 
end  of  it,  her  right  thumb  extended  across 
its  head,  and  her  arm,  fi'om  tlie  elbow  down, 
pai'allel  with  the  horizon.  The  form  of  each, 
owing  to  the  want  of  that  spinal  strength 
and  vigor  which  characterize  the  erect  gait 
of  man,  was  beut  a  little  forward,  and  this, 
joined  to  the  idea  produced  by  the  nature  of 
their  journey,  gave  to  them  something  of  an 
ardent  and  devoted  chai-acter,  such  as  the 


mind  and  eye  would  seek  for  in  a  pUgrim 
I  saw  them  at  some  distance  before  me,  and 
knew  by  the  staves  and  white  bags  behind 
them  that  they  were  bound  for  Lough  Derg. 
I  accordingly  stretched  out  a  little  that  I 
might  overtake  them  ;  for  iu  consequence 
of  the  absorbing  nature  of  my  own  reflec- 
tions, my  journey  had  only  been  a  solitary 
one,  and  I  felt  that  society  would  reheve  me. 
I  was  not  a  Uttle  sm-prised,  however,  on 
finding  that  as  soon  as  I  topped  one  height 
of  the  road,  I  was  sure  to  find  my  two  old 
ladies  a  competent  distance  before  me  in  the 
hollow  (most  of  the  northern  roads  are  of 
this  nature),  and  that  wlien  I  got  to  the 
bottom,  I  was  as  sui-e  to  perceive  their  heads 
topping  the  next  liUl,  and  then  gi-adually 
sinking  out  of  my  sight.  I  was  suii^riscd  at 
this,  and  perhaps  a  little  nettled,  that  a  fi-esh 
active  young  fellow  should  not  have  sufficient 
mettle  readily  to  overtake  two  women.  I 
did  stretch  out,  therefore,  with  some  vigor, 
yet  it  was  not  till  after  a  chase  of  two  miles 
or  so  that  I  found  myself  abreast  of  them. 

As  soon  as  they  noticed  me  they  dropped 
a  curtesy  each,  addressing  me  at  the  same 
time  as  a  clergyman,  and  I  returned  their 
salutation  with  all  due  gravity.  Upon  my 
inquiring  how  far  they  had  travelled  that 
day,  it  appeared  that  they  had  actually  per- 
formed a  jom-ney  seven  miles  longer  than 
mine  :  "  We  needn't  ax  your  Reverence  ii 
you're  for  the  Islan'?"  said  one  of  them. 
"I  am,"  I  repUed,  not  caring  to  undeceive 
her  as  to  my  ReverentiaUty. 

The  truth  was,  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
sanctity  I  felt  proud  of  the  old  woman's 
mistake  as  to  my  priesthood,  and  really  had 
not  so  much  ready  vu'tue  about  me,  on  the 
occasion,  as  was  suificient  to  undeceive  her.  1 
was  even  thankful  to  her  for  the  inquiry,  and 
thought,  on  a  closer  inspection,  I  nerceived 
an  uncommon  jjortion  of  good  sense  and 
intelligence  in  her  face.  "  My  very  excellent, 
worthy  woman,"  said  I,  "how  is  it  that  you 
are  able  to  travel  at  such  a  rate,  when  one 
would  supijose  you  should  be  fatigued  by  this 
time,  after  so  long  a  journey?"  "Musha?" 
said  slie,  "  but  your  Reverence  ought  to 
know  that." — I  felt  puzzled  at  this:  "How 
should  I  know  it  ?  "  said  L  "  I'm  sure,"  she 
continued,  "  you  couldn't  expect  a  poor  ould 
crathur  o'  sixty  to  travel  at  this  rate,  at  all 
at  aU  ;  except  for  raisons,  your  Reverence  :  " 
— looking  towards  me  quite  confidently  and 
knowingly.  This  was  still  more  oracular, 
and  I  felt  very  odd  under  it ;  my  character 
for  devotion  was  at  stake,  and  I  feared  that 
the  old  lady  was  drawing  me  into  a  kind  of 
vicious  circle.  "  Your  Reverence  knows, 
that  for  the  likes  o'  me,  that  can  hardly  move 
to  the  mai-ket  of  a  Saturday,  Lord  help  me ! 
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on'  home  agin,  for  to  travel  at  ihis  rate, 
would  be  impossible,  any  bow,  except,"  she 
added,  "for  what  I'm  carryin',  sir,  blessed 
be  God  for  it !  " — peering  at  me  again  with 
a  more  knowing  and  triumphant  look. 
"  Why,  that's  true,"  said  I,  thoughtfully ; 
and  then,  assuming  a  bit  of  the  sacerdotal 
privilege,  and  suddenly  raising  my  voice, 
although  I  was  as  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn  of  her  meaning, — "  that's  true  ;  but 
now  as  you  appear  to  be  a  sensible,  pious 
woman,  I  hoj^e  you  understand  the  nature 
of  what  you  are  cari-ying— and  in  a  proper 
manner,  too,  for  you  know  that's  the  chief 
jDoint."  "  Why,  Father  dear,  I  do  my  best, 
avourneen  ;  an'  I  ought  of  a  sartiuty  to  know 
it,  bekase  blessed  Friai-  Hagan  spent  three 
days  instructin'  Mat  and  myself  in  it ;  an' 
more  betoken,  that  Mat  sent  him  a  sack  o' 
phaties,  an'  a  bag  of  oats  for  his  trouble,  not 
forgettin'  the  goose  he  got  from  myself,  the 
Micklemas  afther. — AiTah  how  long  is  that 
ago,  Katty  ahaygTir  ?"  said  she,  addressing 
her  companion.  "  Ten  years,"  said  Katty. 
"  Oh  !  it's  more,  I'm  thinkin'  ;  it's  ten  years 
since  poor  Dick,  God  rest  his  sowl,  died,  and 
this  was  full  two  yeai-s  afore  that :  but  no 
matther,  agra,  I'll  let  yoiu-  Eeverence  liear 
the  prayer,  at  any  rate."  She  here  repeated 
a  beautiful  Irish  prayer  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  which  that  beginning  with  "Hail, 
holy  Queen  !  "  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
pra3'er-books  is  a  translation,  or  perhaps  the 
original.  While  she  was  rejjeating  the 
praj'er,  I  observed  her  hand  in  her  bosom, 
apparently  extiicating  something,  which,  on 
being  brought  out,  proved  to  be  a  scapular  ; 
she  held  it  up,  that  I  might  see  it :  "  Youi* 
Eeverence,"  said  she,  "  this  is  the  ninth 
journey  of  the  kind  I  made  :  but  you  don't 
wonder  now,  I  bleeve,  how  stoutly  I'm  able 
to  stumD  it." 

"You  ..:;aUy  do  stump  it  stoutly,  as  you 
say,"  I  rephed. 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  "  an'  not  a  wan'  o'  me  but's 
as  weak  as  a  cat,  at  home  scarce  can  put  a 
hand  to  any  thing  ;  but  then,  your  Eever- 
ence, my  eldest  daughter,  EUish,  jist  minds 
the  house,  an'  lets  the  ould  mother  mind  the 
prayers,  as  I'm  not  able  to  do  a  hand's  turn, 
worth  namin'." 

"  But  you  appear  to  be  stout  and  healthy," 
I  obser\-ed,  "  if  a  person  may  judge  by  your 
looks." 

"  GI017  be  to  them  that  giv  it  to  me  then  ! 
that  I  am  at  the  present  time,  indre  dhcclL'-h. 
But  don't  you  know  I'm  always  so  durin'  | 
this  journey  ;  I've  a  wicket  heart-bum  that  j 
torments  the  veiy  life  out  o'  me,  all  the  year 
round  till  this  ;  and  what  'ud  your  Eeverence 
think,  but  it's  sure  to  lave  me,  clear  and  I 
claue,  and   a   fortnight  or  so  afore  I  come  ( 


here  ;  I  never  wanst  feels  a  bit  iv  it,  wHle  1 
rouse  and  prepare  myself  for  the  Island,  nor 
for  a  month  after  I  come  here  agen.  Glory 
be  to  God."  She  then  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, and  commenced,  in  a  voice  half  au- 
dible— "  Musha  !  Katty  a-haygur,  didyeiver 
lay  your  two  livin'  eyes  on  so  young  a  priest  ?  a 
sweet  and  holy  crathur  he  is,  no  doubt,  and  ha'i 
goodness  in  his  face,  may  the  Lord  bless  him  !  " 

"Musha!  "said  she,  "surely  your  Eever- 
ence can't  be  long  afther  bein'  ordained,  I'm 
thinkin'  ?  "  "  WeU,  that's  very  strange,"  said 
I,  evading  her,  "  so  j'ou  tell  me  your  heart- 
burn leaves  you,  and  that  j-ou  get  stout  ever\' 
year  about  the  time  of  your  pilgi'image  ?  " 
"An'  troth  an'  I  do  I —hut !  what  am  I  say- 
in'  ?  Indeed,  sir,  may  be  that's  more  than  I 
can  say,  either,  your  Eeverence  :  but  for  sar- 
tin'  it  is  " — "  Do  you  mean  that  you  do,  or 
that  you  do  not?"  I  inquu-ed.  "Indeed, 
your  Reverence,  you  jist  hot  it — the  Lord 
bless  you,  and  spare  you  to  the  parents  that 
reared  ye  ;  an'  pi'oud  people  may  they  be  at 
having  the  likes  of  'im,  Katty  avoui-ueen  " — 
turning  abruptly  to  Katty,  that  she  might 
disarm  my  interrogatories  on  this  tender  sub- 
ject ■nith  a  better  grace — "  proud  peojjle,  as 
I  said  afore,  the  Lord  may  spare  him  to 
them  !  "  We  here  topped  a  little  hill,  and 
saw  the  spire  of  a  steeple,  and  the  skirts  of  a 
country  town,  which  a  passenger  told  us  wa  > 
about  three  miles  distant. 

My  feet  by  this  time  were  aljsolutely  i:\ 
griskius,  nor  wiis  I  liy  any  means  jwep.ire  I 
for  a  most  unexpected  iiropcsil,  which  tha 
spokeswoman,  after  some  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  other,  undertook  to  make.  1 
could  not  imagine  what  the  pui-port  of  the 
dialogue  was  ;  but  I  easily  saw,  that  I  myselj 
was  the  subject  of  it,  for  I  could  perceive 
them  glance  at  me  occasionally,  as  if  they  felt 
a  degi-ee  of  hesitation  in  laying  down  the 
matter  for  my  approval ;  at  length  she  opened 
it  •oath  great  adroitness  : — "  Musha,  an'  to 
be  sure  he  will,  Katty  dear  an'  darlin' — and 
mightn't  you  know  he  would — the  refusiu'  to 
do  it  isn't  in  his  face,  as  any  body  that  has 
ej'es  to  see  may  know — you  ashamed  ! — and 
what  for  would  ye  be  ashamed  ? — asthore,  it's 
'imself  that's  not  proud,  or  he  wouldn't  tramp 
it,  barefooted,  along  wud  two  ould  crathurs 
like  huz  ;  him  that  has  no  sin  to  answer  for 
— but  I'U  spake  to  'im  mj'self,  and  yell  see 
it's  he  that  won't  refuse  it.  Whj'  thin,  your 
Reverence,  Katty  an'  I  war  thinkin',  that  as 
there's  only  three  of  us,  an'  the  town's  afora 
us,  where  we'U  rest  a  whUe,  plaise  God — for 
by  that  time  the  shower  that's  away  over 
there  will  be  comin'  down  ; — that  as  there';; 
but  three  of  us,  would  it  be  any  harm  if  we 
sed  a  bit  of  a  Eosary,  and  your  Reverence  to 
join  us '? " 
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This  was,  iuJeed,  a  most  unexpected  at- 
tack ;  but  it  was  evident  that  I  was  set  down 
by  this  curious  woman  as  a  paragon  of  piety  ; 
though  indeed  her  object  was  rather  to  smooth 
the  way  in  my  mind,  for  what  she  intended 
should  be  a  veiy  excellent  opinion  of  her  own 
godliness. 

I  looked  about  me,  and  as  far  as  my  eye 
could  reach,  the  road  appeared  solitary.  I 
did,  'tis  true,  debate  the  matter  with  myself, 
l>ro  and  con.,  for  I  felt  the  absurdity  of  my 
situation,  and  of  this  abrupt  proposal,  more 
than  I  was  willing  to  suj^pose  I  did.  Still, 
thought  I,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  refuse  pray- 
ing with  this  poor  woman,  because  she  i's 
poor— God  is  no  resj^ecter  of  person — this 
too  is  a  Kosary  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  be- 
sides, nothmg  can  be  too  humbling  for  a 
person  when  once  engaged  in  this  holy  sta- 
tion— ■'■'■  So,  jiride,  I  trample  you  under  my 
feet !  "  said  I  to  myself,  at  a  moment  when 
the  appearance  of  a  respectable  person  on  the 
road  would  have  routed  all  my  humility.  I 
complied,  however,  with  a  very  condescend- 
ing grace,  and  to  it  we  went.  The  old  wom- 
en pulled  out  their  beads,  and  I  got  my 
hat,  which  had  one  of  my  shoes  ui  it,  under 
my  arm.  They  requested  that  I  would  open 
the  Rosary,  wliich  I  did  :  and  thus  we  kei^t 
tossing  the  ball  of  prayer  from  one  to  anoth- 
er along  the  way,  whilst  I  was  bending  and 
sinking  on  the  hard  gravel  in  perfect  agony. 

But  we  had  not  gone  fai',  when  the  show- 
er, which  we  did  not  suppose  would  have  fall- 
en until  we  should  reach  the  town,  began  to 
descend  with  greater  bounty  than  we  were 
at  all  prepared  for,  or  than  I  was,  at  least ; 
for  I  had  no  outside  coat :  but  indeed  the 
morning  was  so  beautiful,  that  rain  was 
scarcely  to  be  apprehended.  With  respect 
to  the  old  lady,  she  appeared  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessary  preparations  for 
such  a  journey  than  I  had  been  :  for  as  soon 
as  the  shower  became  heavy  (and  it  fell  very 
heavily),  she  wliipjied  off  her  cloak,  and  be- 
fore I  coulil  say  a  syllable  to  the  contrary, 
had  it  pinned  about  me.  She  then  drew  out 
of  a  large  foiu--cornered  pocket  of  red  cloth, 
that  hung  at  her  side,  a  hare's-skin  cap,  which 
in  a  twinkling  was  on  her  own  cranium.  But 
what  was  most  singular,  considering  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  was  the  appeai-ance  of  an  ex- 
cellent frieze  jacket,  such  as  porters  and 
draymen  usually  wear,  with  two  outside 
pockets  on  the  sides,  into  one  of  which  she 
drove  her  ai-m  up  to  the  elbow,  and  in  the 
other  hand  carried  her  staff  like  a  man — I 
thought  she  wore  the  cap,  too,  a  little  to  the 
one  side  on  her  head.  Indeed,  a  more  ludi- 
crous appearance  could  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  she  now  exhibited.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  cut  an  original  figoire,  being  six  feet 


high,  with  a  .short  gray  cloak  pinned  tiglitjy 
about  me,  my  black  cassimere  small-clothes 
peeijing  below  it — my  long,  yellow,  polar 
legs,  unencumbered  with  calves,  quite  naked  ; 
a  good  hat  over  the  cloak — but  no  shoes  on 
my  feet,  marching  thus  gravely  uj)on  my  pil- 
grimage, with  two  such  figures  ! 

In  this  singular  costume  did  we  advance, 
the  rain  all  the  time  falling  in  torrents.  The 
town,  however,  was  not  far  distant,  and  we 
an-ived  at  a  little  thatched  house,  where  "  dry 
lodgin" "  was  offered  above  the  door,  both  to 
"  man  and  baste  ;  "  and  never  did  an  unfor- 
tunate group  stand  more  in  need  of  dry 
lodging,  for  we  were  wet  to  the  skin.  On 
entering  the  town,  we  met  a  carriage,  \\\ 
which  were  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  :  1 
chanced  to  be  widking  a  little  before  the  won. 
an,  but  could  jierceive,  by  casting  a  glanci 
into  the  carriage,  that  they  were  in  convul- 
sions with  laughter  ;  to  which  I  have  strong 
misgivings  of  having  contributed  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  But  I  felt  more  indignant  at 
the  wit,  forsooth,  of  the  well-fed  serving-man 
behind  the  coach,  who  should  also  have  his 
joke  upon  us  ;  for  as  we  passed,  he  turned  to 
my  companion,  whom  he  addressed  as  a  male 
jjersonage — "And  why,  you  old  villain,  do 
you  chive  your  cub  to  the  '  island '  pinioned 
in  such  a  manner, — give  him  the  use  of  his 
arms,  you  sinner  !  " — thus  intimating  that  I 
was  a  booby  son  of  her's  in  leading-strings. 
The  old  lady  looked  at  him  with  a  very  pe- 
culiar expression  of  countenance  ;  I  thought 
she  smiled,  but  never  did  a  smile  appear  to 
me  so  pregnant  with  bitterness  and  cursing 
scorn.  "  Ay,"  said  she,  "  there  goes  the  well- 
fed  heretic,  that  neither  fasts  nor  j)rays — hh 
God  is  his  belly — they  have  the  fat  of  the 
land  for  the  present,  your  Reverence,  but 
wait  a  bit.  In  the  mane  time,  we  had  bet- 
ther  get  in  here  a  little,  till  this  shower 
passes  —you  see  the  sun's  beginnin'  to  bright- 
en behind  the  rain,  so  it  can't  last  long  :  and 
a  bit  of  breakfast  will  do  none  of  us  any 
harm."  We  then  entered  the  house  afore- 
said, which  presented  a  miserable  prospect 
for  refreshment ;  but  as  I  was  in  some  meas- 
ure identified  with  my  fellow-travelers,  I 
could  not  with  a  good  grace  give  them  up. 
I  had  not  at  the  time  the  least  exjjerience  of 
the  world,  was  incapable  of  that  discrimina- 
tion which  guides  some  people,  as  it  were  by 
instmct,  in  choosing  their  society,  and  had 
altogether  but  a  poor  notion  of  the  more  re- 
fined decoi  um  of  life.  When  we  got  in,  the 
equivocal  lady  began  to  exercise  some  por- 
tion of  authority.  "  Come,"  said  she,  "  here's 
a  clargyman,  and  you  had  betther  lose  no 
time  in  gettin'  his  Reverence  his  breakfast ;  " 
then,  said  the  civil  creature  to  the  mistress, 
in   the    same   kind   of  half   audible  tone— 
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"Avourneen,  if  you  Lave  auytliing  comforta^  I 
bie,  get  it  for  him  ;  he  is  generous,  au'  will 
pay  you  well  for  it ;  a  blessed  crathur  he  is 
too,  as  ever  brought  good  luck  under  your 
roof  ;  Lord  love  you,  if  ye  hard  him  discours- 
in'  uz  along  the  road,  as  if  he  was  one  of  our- 
selves, so  mild  and  sweet !  I'm  sure  I'll  al- 
ways have  a  good  oiDinion  of  myself  for  put- 
tin'  on  the  jacket  this  bout,  at  any  rate,  as  I 
was  able  to  spare  his  Reverence  the  cloak, 
a-haj'gur  !  the  mild  crathur  !  " 

While  my  fellow  traveller  was  thus  talking, 
I  had  time  to  observe  that  the  woman  of  the 
house  was  a  cleanly-looking  creature,  with 
something  of  a  sickly  appearance.  An  old 
gray-headed  man  sat  in  something  between  a 
chair  and  a  stool,  formed  of  one  solid  piece 
of  ash,  supported  by  three  legs  sloping  out- 
wards ;  the  seat  of  it  was  quite  smooth  by 
long  use,  and  a  circular  row  of  rungs,  capped 
by  a  piece  of  semicircular  wood,  shaped  to 
ifeceive  the  reclining  body  of  whoever  might 
occupy  it,  rose  from  the  seat  in  presump- 
tuous imitation  of  au  arm-chair.  There  were 
two  other  chairs  besides  this,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  seats  were  all  stools.  The 
room  was  square,  with  a  bed  in  each  of  the 
corners  adjoining  the  fire,  covered  with  blue 
drugget  quilts,  stoutly  quilted  ;  there  was 
another  i-oora  in  which  the  travellers  slept. 
Opposite  me  on  the  wall  was  the  ajiprojiriate 
picture  of  St.  Patrick  himself,  with  his  crosier 
in  hand,  driving  all  kinds  of  venomous  rej)- 
tiles  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Hermit  of 
Killarney  was  on  his  right,  and  the  Yarmouth 
Tragedy,  or  the  dolorious  history  of  Jemmy 
and  Nancy,  two  unfortunate  lovers,  on  his 
left.  Such  is  the  rigorous  economy  of  a 
pilgrimage,  and  such  is  the  circumstances  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  undertake  it, 
that  it  is  to  houses  of  this  description  the 
generahty  of  them  resort.  These  "dry 
lodging"  houses  may  not  improperly  be 
called  PilgTims' Inns,  agi-eat  number  of  them 
being  ojjened  only  during  the  continuance 
of  the  three  months  in  which  the  stations  arc 
performed. 

Breakfast  was  now  got  ready,  but  it  was 
evident  that  my  two  companions  had  not  been 
taken  iuto  account ;  for  there  was  "  an  equi- 
page "  only  for  one.  I  inquired  from  my 
speaking  partner  if  she  and  her  fellow-tra- 
veller would  not  breakfast.  The  only  reply 
I  received  was  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head, 
and  "  Och,  no,  plaise  your  Reverence,  no  ! " 
in  quite  an  exliausted  cadence.  On  hearing 
this,  the  kind  landlady  gave  them  a  look  of 
uncommon  pity,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  in  communication  with  her  own  feelings, 
"Musha,  God  pity  them,  the  poor  crathurs  ; 
an'  they  surely  can't  but  be  both  wake  an 
hungry  afther  sich  a  journey,  this  blessed  an' 


broilin'  day— och !  och  !  if  I  had  it  or  could 
afford  it,  an'  they  shouldn't  want,  any  way— 
an-ah,  won't  ye  thry  and  ate  a  bit  of  some- 
thing?" addressing  herself  to  them.  "  Och, 
then,  no,  alanna,  but  I'd  just  thank  ye  for 
a  dhrink  of  cowld  wather,  if  ye  pi  ise  ;  an' 
that  maybe  the  strengthenin'  of  us  a  bit." 
I  saw  at  once  that  their  own  little  stock  of  pro- 
visions, if  they  really  had  any,  was  too  sc:inty 
to  allow  the  simple  creatures  the  indulgence 
of  a  regular  meal ;  still  I  thought  they  might, 
if  they  felt  so  very  weak,  have  taken  even  the 
slightest  refreshment  from  their  bags.  How- 
ever, I  was  bound  in  honor,  and  also  in 
charity,  to  give  them  their  breakfast,  wliich 
I  ordered  accordingly  for  them  both,  it  be- 
ing, I  considered,  only  fair  that  as  we  had 
prayed  together  we  should  eat  together. 
Whilst  we  were  at  breakfast,  the  landlady, 
with  a  piece  of  foresight  for  which  I  after- 
wards thanked  her,  warmed  a  pot  of  water, 
in  which  my  feet  were  bathed  ;  she  then  took 
out  a  large  three-cornered  pincushion  with 
tassels,  which  hung  at  her  side,  a  darning 
needle,  and  having  threaded  it,  she  drew  a 
white  woollen  thread  several  times  along  a 
piece  of  soap,  pressing  it  down  with  her 
thumb  until  it  was  quite  soapj^  ;  this  she 
drew  very  tenderly  through  the  blisters  which 
were  risen  on  my  feet,  cutting  it  at  both  ends, 
and  leaving  a  part  of  it  in  the  blister.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  remedy  that  ever  was  tried, 
for  I  can  declare  that  during  the  remainder  of 
my  i)ilgrimage,  not  one  of  these  blisters  gave 
me  the  least  pain. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  these  kind  at- 
tentions performed,  we  set  out  once  more  ;  and 
from  this  place,  I  remarked,  as  we  advanced, 
that  an  odd  traveller  would  fall  in  upon 
the  way  :  so  that  before  we  had  gone  many 
miles  farther,  the  fatigue  of  the  joiu-ney  was 
much  lessened  by  the  society  of  the  pilgrims. 
These  were  now  collected  into  little  groujis,  of 
from  three  to  a  dozen,  each,  with  the  exception 
of  myself  and  one  or  two  others  of  a  decenter 
<';ist,  h  ivliig  the  staff  and  bag.  The  chat  and 
iiiicrd.  itrswore,  upon  the  whole,  very  amusing ; 
liut  although  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
feature,  character,  and  costume  among  so 
many,  as  must  always  be  the  case  where  people 
of  different  Hves,  habits,  and  pursuits,  are 
brought  together  ;  still  I  could  perceive  that 
there  was  a  shade  of  strange  ruminating  ab- 
straction apparent  on  all.  I  could  observe  the 
cheerful  narrator  relapse  into  a  temporary 
gloom,  or  a  fit  ofdesultoiy  reflection,  as  some 
train  of  thought  would  suddenly  rise  in  his 
mind.  I  could  sometimes  perceive  a  shade  ot 
pain,  perhaps  of  anguish,  darken  the  counte- 
nance of  another,  as  if  a  bitter  recollection  was 
awakened  ;  yet  this  often  changed,  by  an  un- 
expected transition,  to  a  gleam  of  joy  and 
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satisfaction,  as  if  a  quick  sense  or  hope  of 
relief  tJashed  across  his  heai-t. 

When  we  came  near  Petigo,  the  field  for 
observation  was  much  enlarged.  The  road 
was  then  literally  alive  with  fiilgrims,  and  re- 
minded me,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
of  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  market  on  a 
lair-day.  Petigo  is  a  snug  little  town,  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  lake,  where  the  pil- 
grims all  sleep  on  the  night  before  the 
commencement  of  their  stations.  When  we 
were  about  five  or  sis  miles  from  it,  the  roatl 
presented  a  singular  variety  of  grouping. 
There  were  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from 
the  sprouting  devotee  of  twelve,  to  the  hoary, 
tottering  pilgrim  of  eighty,  creeping  along, 
bent  over  his  staii"  to  pei-form  this  soul-sav- 
ing work,  and  die. 

Such  is  the  reverence  in  which  this  cele- 
brated place  is  held,  that  as  we  di'ew  near  it, 
I  remarked  the  conversation  to  become  slack  ; 
every,  face  put  on  an  appearance  of  solemnity 
and  thoughtfuluess,  and  no  man  was  inclined 
to  relish  the  conversation  of  his  neighbor  or 
to  speak  himself.  The  very  women  were 
silent.  Even  the  lassitiide  of  the  journey 
v.-as  uufelt,  and  the  unfledged  pilgrim,  as  he 
looked  up  in  his  father's  or  mother's  face, 
would  catch  the  serious  and  severe  expres- 
sion he  saw  there,  and  trot  silently  on,  for- 
getting that  he  was  fatigued. 

For  my  part,  I  felt  the  spii-it  of  the  scene 
strongly,  yet,  perhaps,  not  with  such  an 
nxdmivc  interest  as  others.  I  had  not  only 
awe,  terror,  enthusirism,  pride,  and  devotion 
to  manage,  but  sufl'ered  heavj'  annoyance 
from  the  inroad  of  a  villanous  curiosity  which 
should  thrust  itself  among  the  statelier  feel- 
ings of  the  occasion,  and  set  all  attempts  to 
restrain  it  at  defiance.  It  was  a  sad  bar-  to 
my  devotions,  wliich,  but  for  its  intrusion,  I 
might  have  conducted  with  more  meritorious 
steadiness.  How,  for  instance,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  register  the  trimsgressions  of 
my  whole  hfe,  heading  them  under  the  "  seven 
deadly  sms,"  with  such  a  prospect  before  me 
as  the  beautiful  waters  and  shores  of  Lough 
Erne? 

Despite  of  all  the  solemnity  about  me,  my 
vmmauageiible  eye  would  turn  fi-om  the  very 
blackest  of  the  seven  deadly  offences,  and  the 
stoutest  of  the  four  cardinal  vuiues,  to  the 
lieethng,  abrupt,  and  precipitous  rocks  which 
Lung  over  the  lake  as  if  ready  to  tumble  into 
^ita  waters.  I  broke  away,  too,  from  several 
"acts  of  contrition"*  to  conjecture  whether 
the  daik,  shadowy  inequalities  which  termiu- 


*  It  should  be  observed  here  that  several  of  the 
pilgrims,  as  they  approach  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lough,  are  in  the  habit  of  praying  privately  along 
tlie  way. 


ated  the  horizon,  and  penetrated,  methought, 
into  the  very  skies  far  beyond  the  lake,  wera 
mountains  or  clouds  :  a  dark  problem,  which 
to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  solve. 
Nay,  I  was  taken  twice,  despite  of  the  most 
virtuous  efforts  to  the  contrary,  from  a  Sdoe 
Jiegina,  *  to  watch  a  little  skifi"  which  shone 
with  its  snowy  sail  spread  before  the  radiant 
evening  sun,  and  glided  over  the  waters,  like 
an  angel  sent  on  some  happy  message.  In 
fact,  I  found  my  heart  on  the  point  of  corrup- 
tion, by  indulging  in  what  I  had  set  down 
in  my  vocabulary  as  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
had  some  faint  surmise  that  I  was  plunging 
into  obduracy.  I  accordingly  made  ai)rivate 
mark  with  the  nail  of  my  thumb,  on  the  "act 
of  contrition "  in  my  praj'er-book,  and  an- 
other on  the  Salve  Regbia,  that  I  might  re- 
member to  confess  for  these  devilish  wander- 
ings. But  what  all  my  personal  piety  could 
not  effect,  a  lucky  tiu-n  in  the  road  accomp- 
lished, by  bringing  me  from  the  view  of  the 
lake  ;  and  thus  ended  my  temptations  and 
my  defeats  on  these  points. 

When  we  got  into  Petigo,  we  found  the 
lodging-houses  considerably  crowded.  I  con- 
trived, however, 'to  establish  myself  as  well 
as  another,  and  in  consequence  of  my  black, 
dress  and  the  garrulous  industiy  of  my 
epicene  companion,  who  stuck  close  to  me 
all  along,  was  treated  with  more  than  com- 
mon respect.  And  here  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  remarkable  contour  of  many 
visages,  which  I  had  now  a  better  opj)ortu- 
nity  of  examining  than  while  on  the  road. 
There  seemed  every  description  of  guilt,  and 
every  degree  of  religious  feeling,  mingled 
together  in  the  same  mass,  and  all  more  or 
less  subdued  by  the  same  principle  of  abrupt 
and  gloomy  abstraction. 

There  was  a  little  man  dressed  in  a  turned 
black  coat,  and  drab  cassimere  small-clothes, 
who  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  figure  ;  his 
back  was  long,  his  legs  and  tliighs  short 
and  he  walked  on  the  edge  of  his  feet.  He 
had  'a  pale,  sorrowful  face,  with  bags  hung 
under  his  ej'es,  drooj)ing  eyelids,  no  beard, 
no  brows,  and  no  chin  ;  for  in  the  place  of 
the  two  latter,  there  was  a  slight  frown 
where  the  brows  ought  to  have  been,  and  a 
ciuwe  in  the  place  of  the  chin,  merely  per- 
ceijtible  from  the  bottom  of  his  underlip  to 
his  throat.  He  wore  his  own  hair,  which 
was  a  light  bay,  so  that  you  could  scarcely 
distinguish  it  from  a  wig.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  reUgious  tsiilor  un- 
der three  blessed  orders. 

There  was  another  round-shouldered  man, 
with  black,  twinkUng  eyes,  plump  face,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  nose  twisted  at  the  top.     In  his 
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character,  humor  appeared  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant principle.  He  was  evidently  an 
original,  and,  I  am  sure,  had  the  knack  of 
turning  the  ludicrous  side  of  every  object 
towards  him.  His  eye  would  roll  about  from 
one  person  to  another  while  fingering  his 
beads,  with  an  expression  of  humor  some- 
thing like  delight  beaming  from  his  fixed, 
steady  countenance  ;  and  when  anything 
that  would  have  been  particularly  worthy  of 
a  joke  met  his  glance,  I  could  j^erceive  a 
tremulous  twinlde  of  the  eye  intimating  his 
inward  enjoyment.  I  think  still  this  jocular 
abstinence  was  to  him  the  severest  part  of 
the  pilgrimage.  I  asked  him  was  he  ever  at 
the  "  i.slaud  "  before  ;  he  jjeered  into  my 
face  with  a  look  that  infected  me  with  risi- 
bility, without  knowing  why,  shrugged  up 
his  shouldei's,  looked  into  the  fire,  and  said 
"  No,"  with  a  dry  emphatic  cough  after  it — 
as  much  as  to  say,  you  may  apply  my  answer 
to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.  Reli- 
gion, I  thought,  was  giving  him  up,  or  sent 
him  here  as  a  last  resource.  He  spoke  to 
nobody. 

A  little  behind  the  humorist  sat  a  veiy 
tall,  thin,  important-lookiiig  personage, 
dressed  in  a  shabby  black  coat ;  there  was  a 
cast  of  severity  and  self-sufficiency  in  his 
face,  which  at  once  indicated  him  to  bs  a 
man  of  office  and  authority,  httle  accustomed 
to  have  his  own  will  disputed.  I  was  not 
wi'ong  in  my  conjecture  ;  he  was  a  classical 
schoolmaster,  and  was  pompously  occupied, 
'  when  I  first  saw  him,  in  reading  througli  his 
spectacles,  with  his  head  raised  aloft,  the 
seven  Penitential  Psalms  in  Latin,  out  of  the 
Key  of  Paradise,  to  a  circle  of  women  and 
children,  along  with  two  or  three  men  in 
frieze  coats,  who  listened  with  profoimd  at- 
tention. 

A  httle  to  the  right  of  Syntax,  were  a  man 
and  woman — the  man  engaged  in  teaching 
the  woman  a  Latin  charm  against  the  colic, 
to  which  it  seems  she  was  subject.  Although 
they  all,  for  the  most  part,  who  were  in  the 
large  room  about  us,  prayed  aloud,  jei  by 
fastenuig  the  attention  on  any  particular  per- 
son, you  could  heai-  what  he  said.  I  therefore 
heard  the  words  of  this  charm,  and  as  my 
memory  is  not  bad,  I  still  remember  them  ; 
thev  ran  thus : 


Fi'lnis  sedehat  sux>er  lapidem  tnarmoream 
jiuia  oedem  Jerusalem  et  dolebal,  Jesus  venie- 
bal  et  rogahal  " Petre,  quid  doles?"  "  Doleo 
veiUo  ventre."  "  Surge,  Petre,  et  sanus  csto." 
Et  quicunque  hnc  verba  non  scrvpta  sed  memo- 
riler  tradlla  recitat  nunquam  dolebil  vento 
ventre. 

These  are  the  words  hterally,  but  I  need 
not  say,  that  had  the  poor  woman  sat  there 


since,  she  would  not  have  got  them  impressed 
on  her  memory. 

There  were  also  other  countenances  in 
which  a  man  might  almost  read  the  histories 
of  their  owners.  Methought  I  coidd  per- 
ceive the  lurking,  unsubdued  spirit  of  the 
battered  raks,  in  the  leer  of  his  roving  eye, 
while  he  performed,  in  the  teeth  of  his  flesh, 
blood,  and  principles,  the  delusive  vow  to 
which  the  shrinking  spirit,  at  the  approach 
of  death,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  clung,  as 
to  its  salvation ;  for  it  was  evident  that 
superstition  had  only  exacted  from  libertin- 
ism what  fear  and  ignorance  had  j)romised 
her. 

I  could  note  the  selfish,  griping  miser, 
betraying  his  own  soul,  and  holding  a  false 
promise  to  his  heart,  as  with  lank  jaw,  keen 
eye,  and  brow  knit  with  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  absent  wealth,  he  joined  some  group, 
eager  if  jiossible  to  defi-aud  them  even  of  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers,  and  attempting  to 
practise  that  knavery  upon  heaven  wliich  had 
been  so  successful  upon  earth. 

I  could  see  the  man  of  years,  I  thought, 
withering  away  under  the  disconsolation  of 
an  ill-spent  life,  old  without  peace,  and  gray 
without  wisdom,  flattering  himself  that  he  is 
religious  because  he  prays,  and  making  a 
merit  of  offeruig  to  God  that  which  Satan 
had  rejected ;  thinking,  too,  that  he  has 
withdrawn  from  sin,  because  the  abiUty  of 
committing  it  has  left  him,  and  taking  credit 
for  subduing  his  propensities,  although  they 
have  only  died  in  his  nature. 

I  could  mark,  too,  I  fancied,  the  stiff,  set 
featui-es  of  the  pharisee,  affecting  to  instnict 
others,  that  he  might  show  his  o^ti  supe- 
riority, and  descanting  on  the  merits  of 
works,  that  his  hearers  might  know  he  per- 
formed them  himself. 

I  could  also  observe  the  sly,  demure  over- 
doings  of  the  hypocrite,  and  mark  the  de- 
ceitful lines  of  grave  meditation  running 
along  that  part  of  his  countenance  where  iu 
others  the  front  of  honesty  Hes  open  and  ex- 
panded. I  could  trace  him  when  he  got  be- 
yond his  deptli,  where  the  want  of  sincerity  in 
religio'ii  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  its  forms. 

I  could  note  the  scowling,  sharjj-visaged 
bigot,  wrapt  up  in  the  nice  observance  of 
trifles,  correcting  others,  if  the  object  of  their 
supplications  embraced  anything  within  a 
whole  hemisphere  of  heresy,  and  not  so  much 
happy  because  he  thought  himself  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  as  because  he  thought  others  oui 
of  it — a  consideration  which  sent  pleasure 
tuigling  to  his  fingers'  ends. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  noticed, 
through  the  gloom  of  the  place,  many  who 
\>ere  actuated  by  genuine,  unaffected  piety, 
from   \\hom   charity  auj   kmdncss  beamed 
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forth  through  all  the  disadvantages  around 
them.  Such  peojile,  for  the  most  part,  pray- 
ed in  silence  and  alone.  Whenever  I  saw  a 
man  or  woman  anxious  to  turn  away  their 
faces,  and  separate  themselves  from  the 
flocks  of  gregarious  babblers,  I  seldom  failed 
to  witness  the  outpouring  of  a  contrite  spirit. 
I  have  certainly  seen,  in  several  instances,  the 
tear  of  heartfelt  repentance  bedew  the  sin- 
ner's cheek.  I  obsei-ved  one  peculiarly  in- 
teresting female  who  struck  me  very  much. 
In  personal  beauty  she  was  very  lovely — her 
form  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  she  evident- 
ly belonged  to  rather  a  better  order  of 
►lociety.  Her  dress  was  jDlain,  though  her 
garments  were  by  no  means  common.  She 
'Tijuld  scarcely  be  twenty,  and  yet  her  face 
told  a  tale  of  sorrow,  of  dee2>,  wasting,  deso- 
lating sorrow.  As  the  prayers,  hjinns,  and 
roligious  conversations  which  went  on,' were 
peculiar-  to  the  jjlace,  time,  and  occasion — it 
being  near  the  hour  of  rest — .she  jDrobably 
did  not  feel  that  reluctance  in  going  to  pray  j 
in  presence  of  so  n^any  which  she  otherwise  i 
would  have  felt.  She  kept  her  eye  on  a  cer-  i 
tain  fem'ale  who  had  a  remote  dusky  corner 
to  l^ray  in,  and  the  moment  she  retired  from 
it,  this  younj  creature  went  up  and  there 
knelt  down.  But  what  a  contrast  to  the 
calm,  unconscious,  and  insipid  mummery 
which  went  on  at  the  moment  through  the 
whole  room !  Her  prayer  was  short,  and 
she  had  neither  book  nor  beads  ;  but  the 


igs  of  her  bosom,  and  her  supjjressed 
Bobs,  sufficiently  jjroclaimed  her  sincerity. 
Her  petition,  indeed,  seemed  to  go  to  heaven 
from  a  broken  heart.  AVhen  it  was  finished, 
she  remained  a  few  moments  on  her  knees, 
and  dried  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 
As  she  rose  up,  I  could  mark  the  modest, 
timid  glance,  and  the  slight  blush  as  she 
presented  herself  again  amongst  the  comjDany, 
v.'here  all  were  strangers.  I  thought  she  ai> 
pcared,  though  in  the  midst  of  such  a  num- 
ber, to  be  woefully  and  pitiably  alone. 

As  for  my  own  comjianion,  she  absolutely 
mr.de  the  grand  tour  of  all  the  praying  knots 
on  the  premises,  having  taken  a  very  toler- 
ftble  bout  with  each.  There  were  two  qual- 
ities in  which  she  shone  pre-eminent — voice 
and  dis-inctness  ;  for  she  gave  by  far  the 
loudest  and  most  monotonous  chant.  Her 
visage  also  was  remarkable,  for  her  complex- 
ion resembled  the  dark,  dingy  red  of  a  winter 
apj)le.  She  had  a  pair  of  veiy  piercing  black 
eyes,  with  which,  while  kneeling  with  her 
body  tkrown  back  upon  her  heels  as  if  they 
were  a  cushion,  she  scrutinized,  at  her  ea.se, 
every  one  in  the  room,  rocking  lierself  gently 
fi-om  side  to  side.  The  poor  creature  paid  a 
marked  attention  to  the  interesting  young 
■^oman  I  have  just  mentioned.     At  last,  they 


droi^ped  oflf  one  by  one  to  bed,  that  thej 
might  be  up  early  the  next  morning  for  \\e 
Lough,  with  the  exception  of  some  half- 
dozen,  more  long-winded  than  the  rest, 
whose  voices  I  could  hear  at  then-  sixth 
rosary,  in  the  rapid  elevated  tone  peculiar  to 
Catholic  devotion,  until  I  feU  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  joined 
with  all  haste  the  aggregate  crowd  that  pro- 
ceeded in  masses  towards  the  lake-  or 
Purgatory — which  lies  amongst  the  liills 
that  extend  to  the  north-east  of  Petigo. 
While  ascending  the  bleak,  hideous  moun- 
tain range,  whose  ridge  commands  a  fuU 
view  of  this  celebrated  scene  of  superstition, 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  the  lailgrims 
were  deeply  interesting.  Such  groupings  as 
pressed  forward  around  me  would  have  made 
tine  studies  either  for  him  who  wished  to  de- 
l^lore  or  to  ridicule  the  degTadations  and 
absurdities  of  human  nature  ;  indeed  there 
was  an  intense  interest  in  the  scene.  I  lo(jk 
back  at  this  moment  with  awe  towaixls  the 
tremulous  and  high-strained  vibrations  of  my 
mind,  as  it  responded  to  the  excitement. 
Eeader,  have  you  ever  approached  the  Eter- 
nal City  ?  have  you  ever,  from  the  dreaiy 
solitudes  of  the  Campagna,  seen  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  for  the  fii-st  time  ?  and  have 
the  monuments  of  the  greatest  men  and  the 
mightiest  deeds  that  ever  the  earth  witnessed 
— have  the  names  of  the  Csesars,  and  the 
Catos,  and  the  Seijjios,  excited  a  curiosity 
amounting  to  a  sensation  almost  too  intense 
to  be  borne  ?  I  think  I  can  venture  to  meas- 
ure the  expansion  of  your  mind,  as  it  en- 
larged itself  before  the  crowding  visions  of 
the  ijast,  as  the  dim  grandeur  of  ages  rose 
up  and  developed  itself  fi'om  amidst  the 
shadows  of  time ;  and  entranced  amidst 
the  magic  of  your  own  associations,  you  de- 
sired to  stop — you  were  almost  content  to 
go  no  farther — your  own  Rome,  you  were  in 
the  midst  of — Rome  fi-ee — Eome  triumphant 
— Eome  classical.  And  perhaps  it  is  well 
you  awoke  in  good  time  from  your  shadowy 
dream,  to  escape  from  the  unvaried  desola- 
tion and  the  wasting  malaria  that  brooded 
all  around.  Reader,  I  can  fancy  that  such 
might  have  been  youi-  sensations  when  the 
domes  and  the  spires  of  the  world's  capital 
first  met  your  vision  ;  and  I  can  assure  you, 
that  while  ascending  the  ridge  that  was  to 
give  me  a  view  of  Patrick's  Purgatory,  my 
sensations  were  as  impressively,  as  power- 
fully excited.  For  I  desire  you  to  recoUeet. 
that  the  welfare  of  your  immortal  soul  was 
not  connected  vnth  your  imaginings,  your 
magnificent  visions  did  not  peneti'ate  into 
the  soul's  doom.  You  were  not  submitted 
to  the  agency  of  a  transcendental  power. 
You  were,  in  a  word,  a  poet,  but  not  a  fan- 
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■vtie.  What  comparison,  then,  could  there 
be  between  the  exercise  of  youi'  free,  mauly, 
cultivated  understanding,  and  my  feelings 
on  this  occasion,  with  my  thick-coming  vi- 
sions of  immortality,  that  almost  lifted  me 
from  the  mountain-path  I  was  ascending, 
ajid  brought  me,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with 
the  invisible  world  ?  I  repeat  it,  then,  that 
audi  were  my  feelings,  when  all  the  faculties 
which  exist  in  the  miud  were  aroused  and 
concentrated  upon  one  object.  In  such  a 
case,  the  pilgrim  stands,  as  it  were,  between 
life  and  death  ;  and  as  it  was  superstition 
IJhat  placed  him  there,  she  certainly  conjures 
up  to  his  heated  fancy  those .  dark,  fleeting, 
and  indistinct  images  which  are  best 
adapted  to  that  gloom  which  she  has  already 
cast  over  his  miud.  Although  there  could 
not  be  less  than  two  hundred  jjeople,  j'oung 
and  old,  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  the 
hale  and  the  sickly,  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
all  climbing  to  gain  the  top  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  ijossible,  yet  was  there  scarcely  a 
sound,  certainly  not  a  word,  to  be  heard 
among  them.  For  my  part,  I  plainly  heard 
the  jj.dpitations  of  my  heart,  both  loud  and 
quick.  Had  I  been  told  that  the  veil  of 
eternity  was  about  to  be  raised  before  me  at 
that  moment,  I  could  scarcely  have  felt  more 
intensely.  Several  females  were  obliged  to 
fest  for  some  time,  in  order  to  gain  both 
physical  and  moral  strength — one  fainted  ; 
and  several  old  men  were  obliged  to  sit  down. 
All  were  jwaying,  every  crucifix  was  out, 
every  bead  in  requisition  ;  and  nothing  broke 
a  silence  so  solemn  but  a  low,  monotonous 
murmur  of  deeji  devotion. 

As  soon  as  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  whole 
scene  was  instantly  before  us :  a  large  lake, 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
bleak,  uncomfortable,  and  desolate.  In  the 
lake  itself,  about  half  a  mile  fi'om  the  edge 
next  us,  was  to  be  seen  the  "  Island,"  with  two 
or  three  slated  houses  on  it,  naked  and  un- 
plastered,  as  desolate-looking  almost  as  the 
mountains.  A  little  range  of  exceeding  low 
hovels,  which  a  dwarf  could  scarcely  enter 
without  stooping,  appeared  to  the  left ;  and 
the  eye  could  rest  on  nothing  more,  except  a 
living  mass  of  human  beings  crawling  slowly 
about.  The  first  thing  the  pilgrim  does  when 
he  gets  a  sight  of  the  lake,  is  to  prostrate 
himself,  kiss  the  earth,  and  then  on  his  knees 
offer  vp  tliree  Paters  and  A  ce.s,  and  a  Creed 
for  the  favor  of  being  permitted  to  see  this 
blessed  place.  When  this  is  over,  he  de- 
scends to  the  lake,  and  after  paying  tenpeiice 
to  the  ferry-man,  is  rowed  over  to  the  Pur- 
gatory. 

When  the  whole  view  was  presented  to 
me,  I  stood  for  some  time  to  contemplate  it ; 
and  I  cannot   better   illustrate  the    reaction 


which  took  place  in  my  mind,  than  by  saying 
that  it  resembles  that  awkward  inversion 
which  a  man's  proper  body  experiences 
when,  on  going  to  pull  something  from 
which  he  expscts  a  marvellous  assistance,  it 
comes  with  him  at  a  touch,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that  he  finds  his  head  down 
and  his  heels  up.  That  which  dashed  the 
whole  scene  from  the  dark  elevation  in 
which  the  romance  of  devotion  had  placed  it 
was  the  appearance  of  slated  houses,  and  of 
the  smoke  that  curled  from  the  hovels  and 
the  priors  residence.  This  at  once  brought 
me  back  to  humanity  :  and  the  idea  of  roast- 
ing meat,  boiling  pots,  and  dressing  dinners, 
dispossessed  every  fine  and  fearful  image 
which  had  floated  through  my  imagination 
for  the  last  twelve  hours.  In  fact,  allowing 
for  the  difterence  of  situation,  it  nearly  re- 
sembled John's  Well,  or  James's  Fair,  when 
beheld  at  a  distance,  turnmg  the  slated 
houses  into  inns,  and  the  hovels  into  tents. 
A  certain  idea,  slight,  untraceable,  and  in- 
voluntary, went  over  my  brain  on  that  occa- 
sion, which,  though  it  did  not  Iheii  cost  me  a 
single  effort  of  reflection,  I  think  was  revived 
and  developed  at  a  future  period  of  my  life, 
and  became,  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
means  of  opening  a  wider  range  of  thought 
to  my  mind,  and  of  giving  a  new  tone  to  my 
existence.  Still,  however,  nothing  except 
my  idea  of  its  external  appearance  disap- 
pointed me  ;  I  accordingly  ascended  with  the 
rest,  and  in  a  short  time  found  myself  among 
the  living  mass  upon  the  island. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  hand  over  my 
three  cakes  of  oaten  bread  which  I  had  got 
made  in  Petigo,  tied  n-p  in  a  handkerchief, 
as  well  as  my  hat  and  second  shirt,  to  the 
care  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  huts  :  havmg 
first,  by  the  way,  undergone  a  second  pros- 
tration on  touching  the  island,  and  greeted 
it  with  fifteen  holy  kisses,  and  another  string 
of  jn-ayers.  I  then,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions, should  commence  the  duU-mx,  lacerated 
as  my  feet  were  after  so  long  a  journey  ;  so 
that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  rest.  Think, 
therefore,  what  I  must  have  suffered,  on 
surrounding  a  large  chapel,  in  the  direction 
of  from  east  to  west,  over  a  pavement  of 
stone  spikes,  every  one  of  them  making  its 
way  along  my  nerves  and  muscles  to  m^'  un- 
fortunate brain.  I  was  absolutely  stupid 
and  dizzy  with  the  joain,  the  praying,  the 
jostling,  the  elbowing,  the  scrambling  and 
the  uncomfortable  penitential  murmurs  of 
the  W'hole  crowd.  I  knew  not  what  I  was 
about,  but  went  through  the  forms  in  the 
same  mechanical  spirit  which  pervaded  all 
present.  As  for  that  solemn,  humble,  and 
heartfelt  sense  of  God's  presence,  which 
Christian  prayer  demands,  its  existence  in  the 
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mind  would  not  only  be  a  moral  but  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  in  Lough  Detg.  I  verily 
think  that  if  mortification  of  the  body, 
■without  conversion  of  the  life  or  heart — if 
jDeniiuce  and  not  repentance  could  save  the 
soul,  no  wretch  who  performed  a  pUgrimage 
here  could  with  a  good  grace  be  damned. 
Out  of  hell  the  j)  aye  is  matchless,  and  if 
there  be  a  purgatorj'  in  the  other  world,  it 
may  very  weU  be  said  there  is  a  fair  rehearsal 
of  it  in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  Ii-eland. 

When  I  commenced  my  station,  I  started 
from  what  is   called   the  "Beds,"  and  God 
help  St.  Patrick  if  he  lay  upon  them  :  they 
are    shai-p   stones   placed   circularly  in  the 
earth,  with  the  spike  ends  of  them  up,  one 
circle  within   another  ;  and  the   manner  in 
which  the  pilgrim  gets  as  far  as  the  inner- 
most,   resembles    precisely    that   in   which 
school-boys  enter  the  "  Walls  of  Troy  "  upon 
their  slates.     I  moved  away  from  these  upon 
the  sharp  stones  with  which  the  whole  island 
is  surfaced,  keeping  the  chapel,  or  "  Prison," 
as  it  is  called,  uj)on  my  right ;  then  turning, 
I  came  round  again  with  ticircumbcndibusi,  to 
the  spot  from  which  I  set  out.     During  this 
cu-cuit,  as  weU  as  I  can  remember,  I  reprated 
fifty-five  ^Mfers  and  avea,  and  five  creeds,  or 
five  decades  ;  and  be  it  known,  that  the  fifty 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  odd  five  to  God  !  I  then  commenced 
getting  round  the  eternal  beds,  during  which 
1  repeated,  I   think,  fifteen  ^50<t'rs   and   a  res 
more  ;  and  as  the  beds  decreased  in  circum- 
ference, th^  prayers  decreased  in  length,  un- 
til a  short  ciiTuit  and  three  pjaters  and  aces 
finished   the   last   and    innermost   of  these 
blessed  couches.     I  really  forgot  how  many 
times  each  day  the  prison  and  these  beds  are 
to  be  siu-rounded,  and  how  many  hundred 
rayers  ai-e  to  be  repeated  during  the  circuit, 
though  each  cu'cuit  is  in  fact  making  the 
grand  tour  of  the  island  ;  but  I  never  shall 
forget  that  I  was  the  best  jjart  of  a  July  daj' 
at  it,  when  the  soles  of  my  feet  were  flayed, 
and  the  stones  hot  enough  to  broil  a  beef- 
steak !     When  the  first  day's  station  was  over, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  a  little  rest  would 
have  been  agreeable?     But  no,  this  would 
not  suit  the  policy  of  the  place  ;  here  it  may  | 
be  truly  said  that  there  is  no  rest  for  the  I 
wcked.     The  only  luxury  allowed  me  was  ! 
the  privilege   of  feasting   upon   one  of  my  1 
cakes  (having  not  tasted  food  that  blessed  ! 
day  imtil  then)  ;  upon  one  of  my  cakes,  I  j 
say,  and  a  copious  supply  of  the  water  of  the  i 
lake,  which,  to  render  the  repast  more  agree-  ! 
able,   was   made   lukewarm  !     This   was   to  j 
keep  my  spirits  up  after  the  deUcate   day's  j 
labor  I  had  gone  through,  and  to  cheer  me  , 
against   the   pleasant    prospect    of  a   hard 
night's  praying  without  sleep,  which  lay  in  I 


the  back  ground !  But  when  I  saw  everj 
one  at  this  refi'eshing  meal  with  a  good, 
thick,  substantial  bannock,  and  then  looked 
at  the  immateriaUty  of  my  own,  I  could  not 
help  reverting  to  the  woman  who  made  tliem 
for  me,  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  not  alto- 
gether in  unison  with  the  charity  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  knavish  creature  defi'auded  me  of 
one-half  of  the  oatmeal,  although  I  had  pur- 
chased it  myself  in  Petigo  for  the  occasion  ; 
being  determined  that  as  I  vraa  only  to  get 
two  meals  in  the  three  days,  they  should  be 
such  as  a  j^ersou  could  fast  upon.  Never 
was  there  a  man  more  bitterly  disai^pointed  ; 
for  they  were  not  thicker  than  crown-j)ieces, 
and  I  seai'ched  for  them  in  my  mouth  to  no 
purpose — the  only  thing  like  substance  I 
could  feel  there  was  the  warm  water.  At 
last,  night  came;  but  here  to  describe  the 
hoiTors  of  what  I  suffered  I  hold  myself 
utterly  inadecjuate.  I  was  wedged  in  a 
shake-down  bed  with  seven  others,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Scotch  Papist — another  a  man 
with  a  shrunk  leg,  who  wore  a  crutch — all 
afflicted  with  that  disease  which  northern 
men  tliat  feed  on  oatmenl  are  liable  to  ;  and 
then  the  swarms  that  fell  ujion  my  poor 
young  skin,  and  probed,  and  stuirg,  and  fed 
on  me  I  it  was  pressure  and  persecution  al- 
most insujjportable,  and  yet  such  was  my 
fatigue  that  sleep  even  hare  began  to  weigh 
down  my  eyelids. 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  enjoying  a  little 
rest,  when  a  man  ringing  a  large  hixnd-Vjell, 
came  roimd  crying  out  iu  alow,  supernatural 
growl,  which  could  be  heard  double  the  dis- 
tance of  the  loudest  shout — "  Waken  up, 
waken  up,  and  come  to  the  prison  I  "  The 
words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than 
there  was  a  sudden  start,  and  a  general 
scramble  in  the  dailc  fen-  ovir  resjiective  gar- 
ments. When  we  got  dressed,  we  proceeded 
to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  which  we  washed 
our  face  and  hands,  repeating  prayers  during 
the  ablution.  This  to  me  was  the  most  im- 
pressive and  agi-eeable  part  of  the  whole 
station.  The  night,  while  we  were  iu  bed, 
or  rather  in  torture,  had  become  quite  stormy, 
and  the  waves  of  the  Like  beat  against  the 
shore  with  the  \-iolence  of  an  agitated  sea. 
There  was  just  sufficient  moon  to  miike  the 
"darkness  visible,"  and  to  show  the  black 
clouds  drifting  with  rapid  confusion,  in  broken 
masses,  over  our  heads.  This,  joined  to  the 
tossing  of  the  billows  against  the  shore — 
the  dark  silent  gi'oups  that  came,  like 
shadows,  stooping  for  a  moment  over  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  retreating  again  in 
a  manner  which  the  severity  of  the  night 
rendered  necessarily  quick,  raising  thereby 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  gliding  spirits — then 
the  jDreconceived  desolation  of  the  surround- 
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ing  scenery — the  indistinct  shadowy  chain  of 
dreary  mountains  which,  faintly  relieved  by 
the  lui-id  sky,  hemmed  in  the  lake— the 
silence  of  the  forms,  contrasted  with  the 
tumult  of  the  elements  about  us — the  loneli- 
ness of  the  jjlace — its  isolation  and  remote- 
ness fi-om  the  habitations  of  men — all  this 
put  together,  joined  to  the  feehng  of  deep 
devotion  in  which  I  was  wrapped,  had  really 
a  sublime  effect  upon  mc.  Upon  the  general- 
ity of  those  who  were  there,  blind  to  the 
natural  beauty  and  effect  of  the  hour  and 
the  place,  and  viewing  it  only  through  the 
medium  of  superstitious  awe,  it  was  indeed 
calculated  to  produce  the  notion  of  something 
not  belonging  to  the  eu-cupistance  anti 
reality  of  human  hfe. 

From  this  scene  we  passed  to  one,  which, 
though  not  characterized  by  its  dark,  awful 
beauty,  was  scai'cely  inferior  to  it  in  effect. 
It  was  called  the  "  Prison,"  and  it  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  observe  here,  that  every  pilgTim  must 
pass  twenty-four  hours  in  this  place,  kneel- 
ing, without  food  or  sleep,  although  one 
meal  of  bread  and  warm  water,  and  whatever 
sleep  he  could  get  in  Petigo  with  seven  in  a 
bed,  were  his  allowance  of  food  and  sleep 
during  the  tvventy-foiu-  hours  ^jrevious.  I 
must  here  beg  the  good  reader's  attention 
for  a  moment,  with  reference  to  our  penance 
In  the  "Prison."  Let  us  consider  now  the 
nature  of  this  pilgi'image  ;  it  must  be  per- 
formed on  foot,  no  matter  what  the  distance 
of  residence  (allowing  for  vo3'ages) — the  con- 
dition of  life — the  age  or  the  sex  of  the  pil- 
grim may  be.  Individuals  fi-om  France, 
from  America,  England,  and  Scotland,  vdsit 
it— as  voluntary  devotees,  or  to  perform  an 
act  of  penance  for  some  great  crime,  or  per- 
haps to  atone  for  a  bad  life  in  general.  It  is 
performed,  too,  in  the  dead  heat  of  summer, 
when  labor  is  slack,  and  the  lower  orders 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  undertake  it ;  and, 
I  may  add,  when  travelling  on  foot  is  most 
fatiguing ;  they  arrive,  therefore,  without  a 
single  exception,  blown  and  jaded  almost  to 
death.  The  first  thing  they  do,  notwith- 
standing this,  is  to  commence  the  fresh 
rigors  of  the  station,  which  occupies  them 
several  hours.  Tliis  consists  in  what  I  have 
ah-eady  described,  viz.,  the  pleasant  prome- 
nade vipou  the  stony  spikes  around  the  prison 
and  the  "  beds  ; "  that  over,  they  take  theii- 
first  and  only  meal  for  the  day  ;  after  which, 
as  in  my  own  case  just  related,  they  must 
huddle  themselves  in  clusters,  ou  what  is 
barefacedly  called  a  bed,  but  which  is  noth- 
i.'ig  more  nor  less  than  a  beggai-man's  shake- 
down, where  the  smell,  the  heat,  the  filth, 
and  above  all,  the  vermin,  are  intolerable  to 
the  very  fartliest  stretch  of  the  superlative 
degree.     As   soon   as   their  eyes   begin   to 


I  close  here,  they  are  roused  by  the  bell-man, 
[  and  summoned  at  the  hour  of  twelve — first 
[  washing  themselves  as  aforesaid,  in  the  lake, 
I  and  then  adjom-ning  to  the  prison  which  I 
j  am  about  to  describe.  There  is  not  on  earth, 
with  the  exception  of  pagan  rites, — ;md  it  is 
I  melancholy  to  be  compelled  to  compare  any 
institution  of  the  Christian  religion  with  a 
Juggernaut, — there  is  not  on  earth,  I  say,  a 
regulation  of  a  religious  nature,  more  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  than  this.  It  has  de- 
stroyed thousands  since  its  establishment — 
has  left  children  without  parents,  and  parents 
childless.  It  has  made  wives  widows,  and 
torn  from  the  disconsolate  husband  the 
mother  of  his  children  ;  and  is  itself  the 
monster  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  iu  the  place — a  monster,  which  is 
a  complete  and  significant  allegory  of  this 
great  and  destructive  superstition.  But 
what  is  even  worse  than  death,  by  stretch- 
ing the  powers  of  human  sufferance  until  the 
mind  cracks  underthem,  it  is  said  sometimes 
to  return  these  laitiable  creatures  maniacs- 
exulting  in  the  laugh  of  madness,  or  sunt 
for  ever  in  the  incurable  apathy  of  religious 
melancholy.  I  mention  this  now,  to  exliibit 
the  pvu'jiose  for  which  these  calamities  are 
turned  to  account,  and  the  dishonesty  which 
is  exercised  over  these  poor,  unsusjjecting 
peojjle,  in  consequence  of  their  occurrence. 
The  pilgrims,  being  thus  aroused  at  mid- 
night ai'e  sent  to  prison  ;  and  what  think  you 
is  the  impression  under  which  they  enter  it  ? 
one  indeed,  which,  when  we  consider  their 
bodily  weakness  and  mental  excitement, 
nmst  do  its  work  with  success.  It  is  this '. 
that  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  jDrison  a  super- 
natural tendency  to' sleep  will  come  over 
them,  which,  they  say,  is  peculiar  to  the 
place  ;  that  this  is  an  emblem  of  the  in- 
fluence of  sin  over  the  soul,  and  a  type  of 
their  future  fate  ;  that  if  they  I'esist  this 
^hey  will  be  saved  ;  but  if  they  yield  to  it, 
they  wiU  not  only  be  damned  iu  the  next 
world,  but  will  go  mad,  or  incur  some  im- 
mediate and  dreadful  calamity  in  this.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  weak  mind  and  exhausted 
body,  wrought  upon  by  these  bugbeai's, 
should  induce  upon  by  itself,  by  its  own 
terrors,  the  malady  of  derangement  ?  We 
know  that  nothing  acts  so  strongly  and  so 
fatally  vqyon  reason,  as  an  imagination 
diseased  by  religious  terrors  :  and  I  regi-et 
to  saj',  that  I  had  upon  that  night  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  fatal  instance 
of  it. 

After  having  washed  ourselves  in  the  dark 
waters  of  the  lake,  we  entered  this  famous 
"  prison,"  which  is  only  a  naked,  unplastered 
chapel,  with  an  altar  against  one  of  the  side- 
waUs,  and  two  galleries.     On  entering  this 
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place,  a  scene  presented  itself  altogether  un- 
paralleled on  the  earth,  and  in  every  point  of 
view  capable  to  sustain  the  feelings  raised  in 
the  mind  by  the  midnight  scenery  of  the 
lake  as  seen  during  the  ablutions.  The 
prison  was  fuU,  but  not  crowded  ;  for  had  it 
been  crowded,  we  would  have  been  happy. 
(It  was,  however,  just  sufficiently  tilled  to 
tgive  every  individual  the  pleasure  of  sustain- 
|ing  himself,  without  having  it  in  his  power 
;to  reeUne  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude  of 
rest,  or  to  change  that  most  insupportable 
of  all  bodily  sutfering,  uniformity  of  position. 
There  we  knelt  upon  a  hard  ground  floor, 
and  commenced  jirayiug ;  and  again  I  must 
advert  to  the  jjolicy  which  prevails  in  this 
island.  During  the  period  of  imprisonment, 
there  are  no  prescribed  pi-ayers  nor  ceremo- 
nies whatever  to  be  performed,  and  this  is 
the  more  strange,  as  every  other  stage  of  the 
station  has  its  proper  devotions.  But  these 
are  suspended  here,  lest  the  attention  of  the 
pi-isouers  might  be  fixed  on  any  particular 
object,  and  the  supernatural  character  of 
drowsiness  imputed  to  the  place  be  thus 
doubted — they  are,  therefore,  turned  in 
■without  anything  to  excite  them  to  attention 
or  to  resist  the  proi^ensity  to  sleep  occasioned 
by  then-  fatigue  and  want  of  rest.  Having 
thus  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  sustain,  noth- 
ing to  stimulate  them,  it  is  very  natui-al  that 
they  should,  even  if  unexhausted  by  jjrevious 
lassitude,  be  inclined  to  sleep  ;  but  every- 
thing that  can  weigh  them  down  is  laid  upon 
them  in  this  heavy  and  oppressive  super- 
stition, that  the  strong  delusion  may  be  kept 
up. 

On  entering  the  prison,  I  was  struck  with 
the  dim  religious  twilight  of  the  jjlace.  Two 
candles  gleamed  faintly  from  the  altar,  and 
there  was  something  I  thought  of  a  deadly 
light  about  them,  as  they  burned  feebly  and 
*tilly  against  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
..he  other  part  of  the  building.  Two  priestsy 
facing  the  congregation,  stood  iipon  the  al- 
tar in  silence,  with  pale  spectral  visages, 
their  eyes  catching  an  unearthly  glare  from 
the  sepulchr:il  light  of  the  slender  tapers. 
But  that  which  was  strangest  of  all,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  without  a  jjarallel  in  this  world, 
■was  the  impression  and  effect  produced  by 
the  deep,  drowsy,  hollow,  hoarse,  guttural, 
ceaseless,  and  monotonous  hum,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  about  four  hundred  individuals, 
half  asleep  and  at  prayer  ;  for  their  cadences 
were  blended  and  slurred  into  each  other,  as 
they  repeated,  in  an  awe-struck  and  earnest 
undertone,  the  prayers  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  It  was  certainly  the  strangest 
sound  I  ever  heard,  and  resembled  a  thou- 
sand subterraneous  gi-oans,  uttered  in  a  kind 
of  low,  deep,  unvaried  chant.     Notliing  could 


produce  a  sense  of  gloomy  alarm  in  a  weak 
superstitious  mind  equal  to  this  ;  and  it  de- 
rived much  of  its  wild  and  singulai-  chaa-acter. 
as  well  as  of  its  lethargic  influence,  from  its 
continuity  ;  for  it  still — still  mng  lowly  and 
supernaturally  on  my  ear.  Perhai^s  the 
deei^,  wavy  prolongation  of  the  bass  of  a 
large  cathedral  bell,  or  that  low,  continuous 
sound,  which  is  distinct  from  its  higher  and 
louder  intonations,  would  give  a  faint  notion 
of  it,  yet  only  a  faint  one  ;  for  the  body  of 
hoarse  monotony  here  was  immense.  In- 
deed, such  a  noise  had  something  so  power- 
fully lulling,  that  human  nature,  even  excited 
by  the  terrible  suggestions  of  superstitious 
fear,  was  scarcely  able  to  withstand  it. 

Now  the  poor  jiilgrims  forget,  that  this 
strong  disposition  to  sleej)  ai'ises  from  the 
weariness  produced  by  their  long  journeys 
— by  the  exhausting  penance  of  the  station, 
performed  without  giving  them  time  to  rest 
— by  the  other  still  more  natural  consetjuence 
of  not  giving  them  time  to  sleep — by  the 
drowsy  dai'kuess  of  the  chapel— and  by  the 
heaviness  caught  from  the  low  peculiar  mur- 
mur of  the  pilgrims,  which  would  of  itself 
overcome  the  lightest  spirit.  I  was  here  but 
a  very  short  time  when  I  began  to  doze,  and 
just  as  my  chin  was  sinking  placidly  on  my 
breast,  and  the  words  of  an  A  ve  Maria  dying 
upon  my  lips,  I  felt  the  ch;u-m  all  at  once 
broken  by  a  well-meant  rap  upon  the  occi- 
put, conferred  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  little  angry-looking  squat  urchin  of  sixty 
years,  and  a  remarkably  good  black-thorn 
cudgel,  with  which  he  was  engaged  in 
thwacking  the  heads  of  such  sinners,  as,  not 
having  the  dread  of  insanity  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  ijlace  before  their  eyes,  were  in- 
clined to  sleep.  I  declare  the  knock  I  re- 
ceived told  to  such  a  purpose  on  my  head, 
that  nothing  occurred  during  the  pilgrimage 
that  vexed  me  so  much. 

After  all,  I  really  slept  the  better  half  of 
the  night ;  yet  so  indescrib.ably  powerful 
was  the  apprehension  of  derangement,  that 
my  hypocritical  tongue  wagged  aloud  at  the 
prayers,  during  these  furtive  naps.  Nay,  I 
not  only  slept  but  dreamed.  I  experienced 
also  that  singular  state  of  being,  in  which, 
while  the  senses  are  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  surrounding  objects,  the  process  of  thought 
is  susjjeuded,  the  man  seems  to  enjoy  an  in- 
verted existence,  in  which  the  soul  sleeps, 
and  the  body  remains  awake  and  susceptible 
of  external  impressions.  I  once  thought  I 
was  wasliing  myself  in  the  lake,  and  that  the 
dashing  noise  of  its  waters  rang  in  my  ears  : 
I  also  fancied  myself  at  home  in  conversation 
with  my  fiiends  ;  yet,  in  neither  case,  did  I  al- 
together foi'get  where  I  was.  StUl  in  strug- 
gling to  bring  my  mind  back,  so  jsaramount 
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*as  the  dread  of  awaking  deranged  should  I 
fall  asleep,  that  these  occasional  visions — as- 
sociating themselves  with  this  teiTor — and 
this  again  broken  in  upon  by  the  hoarse 
murmurs  about  me,  throwing  their  dark 
shades  on  every  object  tliat  j)assed  my 
imiginatiou,  the  force  of  reason  being  too 
vague  at  the  moment ;  these  occasional  visions 
1  say,  and  this  jumbling  together  of  broken 
images  and  disjointed  thoughts,  had  such 
an  eft'ect  upon  me,  that  I  imagined  several 
times  that  the  awful  penalty  was  exacted, 
and  that  my  reason  was  gone  for  ever.  I 
frequently  started,  and  on  seeing  two  dim 
hghts  upon  the  altai",  and  on  hearing  the 
ceaseless  and  eternal  miu-miu-s  going  on — 
going  on — around  me,  without  being  im- 
mediately able  to  ascribe  them  to  their 
proper  cause,  I  set  myself  down  as  a  lost 
man  ;  for  on  that  terror  I  was  provokingly 
clear  during  the  whole  night.  I  more  than 
once  gave  an  involuntary  groan  or  shriek,  on 
finding  myself  in  this  singular  state  ;  so  did 
many  others,  and  these  gi'oans  and  shrieks 
were  wildly  and  fearfully  contrasted  with  the 
never-ending  hum,  which,  like  the  ceaseless 
noise  of  a  distant  waterfall,  went  on  diuing 
tlie  night.  The  persinratiou  occasioned  by 
this  inconceivable  distress,  by  the  heat  of 
the  place,  and  by  the  unchangeableness  of 
my  position,  flowed  profusely  from  every 
core.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  moi-uing  an 
unhajjpy  young  man,  cither  in  a  state  of 
lethargic  iudill'erence,  or  under  the  influence 
of  these  sudden  paroxysms,  threw  himself, 
or  fell  from  one  of  the  galleries,  and  was  so 
shattered  by  the  fall  that  he  died  next  day 
at  twelve  o'clock, — and,  what  was  not  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  clergymen  on  the  island 
— without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  ;  for  I  saw 
a  priest  with  his  stole  and  box  of  chrism 
finishing  ofl'  his  extreme  unction  when  he  was 
quite  dead.  This  is  fi-equently  done  in  tlie 
Church  of  Rome,  under  a  hope  that  hfe  may 
not  be  utterly  extinct,  and  that  consequently 
the  final  sejiaration  of  the  soul  and  body 
may  not  have  taken  place. 

In  this  prison,  during  the  night,  several 
persons  go  about  ^vith  rods  and  staves,  rap- 
ping those  on  the  head  whom  they  see 
heavy ;  snuff-boxes  also  go  around  very 
fi-eely,  elbows  are  jogged,  chins  chucked,  and 
ears  twitched,  for  the  pui-pose  of  keeping 
each  otlier  awake.  The  rods  and  staves  are 
frequently  changed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  lucky  job  ii  I  could 
get  one  for  a  Uttle,  to  enable  me  to  change 
my  position.  I  accordingly  asked  a  man 
who  had  been  a  long  time  banging  in  this 
manner,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  his 
place  for  some  time,  and  he  was  civil  enough 
to  do  so.     I  therefore  set  out  on  my  ti'avels 


thi-ough  the  prison,  rapping  about  me  at  a 
great  rate,  and  with  remarkable  effect  ;  for, 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  I  perceived  that 
not  a  soul  seemed  the  least  incUned  to  doze 
after  a  visit  from  me  ;  on  the  contrarv,  I  ob- 
served several  to  scratch  their  heads,  giving 
me  at  the  same  time  significant  looks  of  very 
sincere  thankfulness. 

But  what  I  am  convinced  was  the  most 
meritorious  act  of  my  whole  pilgrimage,  as 
it  was  certainly  the  most  zealously  per- 
formed, was  a  remembrance  I  gave  the  squat 
fellow,  who  visited  me  in  the  early  part,  of 
the  night.  He  was  engaged,  tooth  and  nail, 
with  another  man,  at  a  L>e  profiindis,  and 
although  not  asleep  at  tlie  time,  yet  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
I  thought  it  more  piiident?  to  let  hi:n  have 
his  rap  before  the  occasion  for  it  might  come 
on  :  he  accordingly  got  full  payment,  at  com- 
Ijound  interest,  for  the  villanous  knock  he 
had  lent  me  before. 

This  emplojinent  stirred  my  blood  a  little, 
and  I  got  much  lighter.  I  coidd  now  pay 
some  attention  to  the  scene  about  me,  and 
the  first  object  that  engaged  it  was  a  fellow 
v\dth  a  hare-lip,  who  had  completely  taken 
the  lead  at  i^rayer.  The  organs  of  speech 
seemed  to  have  been  transfeiTed  fi-om  his 
mouth  to  his  nose,  and,  although  Irish  was 
his  vernacuku"  langTiage,  either  some  fool  or 
knave  h.ad  t.aught  him  to  say  Ids  prayers  in 
Enghsh :  and  you  may  take  this  as  an  ob- 
servation founded  on  fact,  that  the  language 
which  a  Eomau  Catholic  of  the  lower  clap- 
does  not  understand,  is  tlie  one  in  which  he- 
is  disposed  to  pray.  As  for  him  he  had  lots 
of  Enghsh  prayers,  though  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  that  language.  The  twang  from 
the  nose,  the  loud  and  rapid  tone  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  the  malapropriun  happiness 
with  which  he  travestied  every  prayer  he 
uttered,  would  have  compelled  any  man  to 
smile.  The  priests  laughed  outright  before 
the  whole  cong^regation,  particularly  one  of 
them,  whom  I  well  knew  ;  the  other  turned 
his  face  towards  the  altar,  and  leaning  over 
a  sQver  jjix,  in  which,  according  to  their  own 
tenets,  the  Eedeemer  of  the  world  must 
have  been  at  that  moment,  as  it  contained 
the  consecrated  wafers,  gave  fuU  vent  to  his 
risibility.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one 
present' attached  the  slightest  unpropriety  to 
this— I  for  one  did  not ;  although  it  certainly 
occurred  to  me  mth  full  force  at  a  subse- 
quent period. 

When  morning  came,  the  blessed  light  of 
the  sun  broke  the  leaden  charm  of  the 
lirison,  and  infused  into  us  a  wonderful  por- 
tion of  fresh  vigor.  This  day  being  the 
second  fi-om  our  arrival,  we  had  our  second 
station  to  perform,  and  consequently  all  the 
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shai-p  spikes  to  re-traverse.  We  were  not 
permitted  at  all  to  taste  food  during  these 
twenty-four  hoiu'S,  so  that  our  weakness  was 
really  very  great.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to 
return  ray  special  acknowledgments  for  the 
truly  hospitable  allowance  of  loine  with 
which  I,  in  common  with  every  other  pil- 
grim, was  treated.  This  wine  is  made  by 
tilling  a  large  pot  with  the  lake  water,  and 
making  it  lukewarm.  It  is  then  handed 
round  in  jugs  and  wooden  noggins^to  their 
credit  be  it  recorded — in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble abundance.  On  this  alone  I  breakfasted, 
dined,  and  supped,  during  the  second  or 
prison  day  of  my  pilgiimage. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  we  left  prison, 
and  made  room  for  another  squadron,  who 
gave  us  their  Ireunels.  Such  a  luxury  was 
sleep  to  me,  however,  that  I  felt  not  the 
shghteat  inconvenience  from  the  vermin, 
though  I  certainly  made  a  point  to  avoid  the 
Scotchman  and  the  cripple.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  confessed ;  and  never  was  an  un- 
fortunate soul  so  grievously  afflicted  with 
a  bad  memory  as  I  was  on  that  occasion — 
the  whole  thing  altogether,  but  particular- 
ly the  prison  scene,  had  knocked  me  up, 
I  could  not  therefore  remember  a  tithe  of 
my  sins  ;  and  the  priest,  poor  man,  had  real- 
ly so  much  to  do,  and  was  in  such  a  huiTV, 
that  he  had  me  clean  absolved  before  I 
had  got  half  through  the  preface,  or  knew 
what  I  was  about.  I  then  went  with  a 
fresh  batch  to  receive  the  sacrament,  which 
I  did  from  the  hands  of  the  good-natured 
gentleman  who  enjoyed  so  richly  the  pray- 
ing talents  of  the  hare-Hpped  devotee  in  the 
prison. 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  a  practice 
peculiar  to  Roman  Catholics,  which  consists 
in  an  exchange  of  one  or  more  jiraj'ers,  by  a 
stipulation  between  two  persons :  /  offer  u-p 
a  pater  and  ave  for  you,  and  you  again  for 
me.  It  is  called  swapping  or  exchanging 
prayers.  Aft-ci'  I  had  received  the  sacrament, 
I  observed  a  thin,  sallow  little  man,  with  a 
l^air  of  beads,  as  long  as  himself,  moving 
from  knot  to  knot,  but  never  remaining  long 
in  the  same  place.  At  last  he  glided  up  to 
me,  and  in  a  whisper  asked  me  if  I  knew  him. 
I  answered  in  the  negative.  "  Oh,  then,  a 
lanna,  ye  war  never  here  before  ?  "  "  Never." 
"  Oh,  I  see  that,  acushla,  you  would  a  known 
me  if  you  had  :  well  then,  did  ye  never  hear 
of  Sol  Donnel,  the  pilgrim  ?  " 

"I  never  did,"  I  replied,  "  but  are  we  not 
all  pilgrims  while  here  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,  aroon,  but  I'm  a  pilgrim 
every  place  else,  you  see,  as  well  as  here,  my 
daj-lin'  sweet  young  man." 

"  Then  you're  a  pilgrim  by  profession  ?  " 

"  That's  it,   asthore  machree  ;   everybody 


that  comes  here  the  second  time,  sure,  knows 
Sol  Donnel,  the  blessed  pilgrim" 

"In  that  case  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
know  you,  as  I  was  never  here  before."  "  A 
cushla,  I  know  that,  but  a  good  beginnin' 
are  ye  makin'  of  it — an'  at  youi-  time  of  life 
too  ;  but,  avick,  it  must  prosper  wid  ye, 
comin'  here  I  mane." 

"  I  hope  it  may."  "  Well  yer  i^arents  isn't 
both  livin' it's  likely  ?  "  "No."  "Aye!  but 
ye'U  jist  not  forget  that  same,  ye  see  ;  I 
b'lieve  I  sed  so — your  father  dead,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  "  No,  my  mother."  "  Your  mother  ; 
well,  avick,  I  didn't  say  that  for  a  sartinty  ; 
but  still,  j'ou  see,  avourneen,  maybe  some- 
body could  a  tould  ye  it  was  the  mother,  for- 
haps,  afther  all."  "Did  you  know  them?" 
I  asked.  "  You  see,  a  lanna,  I  can't  say  that, 
without   first   heaiin'   their   names."     "My 

name  is  B ."     "An'  a  flacent   bearable 

name  it  is,  darlin'.  Is  yer  father  of  them  da- 
cent  i^ecple,  the  B s  of  ,  NewtownHma- 

vady,  ahagur!"  "Not  that  I  know  of." 
"  Oh,  well,  well,  it  makes  no  maxim  between 
you  an'  me,  at  all,  at  all ;  but  the  Lord  mark 
you  to  grace,  any  how ;  it's  a  dacent  name 
sure  enough,  only  if  yer  mother  was  livin', 
it's  herself  'ud  be  the  proud  woman,  an'  well 
she  might,  to  see  such  a  clane,  promisin"  son 
steppin'  home  to  her  from  Lough  Derg." 
"Indeed  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  I;  "I 
protest  I'm  obliged  to  you,  for  your  good 
opinion  of  me."  "It's  nothin'  but. what  ye 
desai-ve,  avick  !  an'  more  nor  that — yer  the 
makiu's  of  a  clargy  I'm  guessin'  ?  "  "I  am," 
said  I,  "  siu'ely  designed  for  that."  "  Oh,  I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it,  it's  in  your  face  ;  you've 
the  sogarlh  in  yer  very  face  ;  an'  well  wiU  ye 
become  the  robes  when  ye  get  them  on  ye  : 
sure,  an'  to  teU  you  th3  truth  (in  a  whisper, 
stretching  up  his  mouth  to  my  ear),  I  feel 
my  heart  warm  towardst  you,  somehow." 
"I  declare  I  feel  much  the  same  towards 
you,"  I  retui-ned,  for  the  fellow  in  spite  of 
me  was  gaining  upon  my  good  opinion  ; 
"you  ai'e  a  decent,  civil  soul."  "An'  for 
that  raison,  and  for  your  dacent  mother's 
sake  (sobies-coat  inpassy,  amiii)*  I'U  jist  here 
offer  up  the  gray  prof  ang us  f  for  the  release 
of  her  sowl  out  o'  the  burning  flames  of  pur- 
gathur."  I  reaUj-  could  not  help  shuddering 
at  this.  He  then  rejieated  a  psalm  for  that 
purpose,  the  130th  in  our  Bible,  but  the 
129th  in  theirs.  When  it  was  finished,  with 
all  due  gesticulation,  that  is  to  say,  having 
thumped  his  breast  with  great  violence, 
kissed  the  gi-ound,  and  crossed  himself  re- 
peatedly, he  says  to  me,  like  a  man  confident 
that  he  had  paved  hi)  way  to  my  good 
graces,  "  Now,  avick,  as  we  did  do  so  much. 


Requiescat  in  pace. 


f  De  profundis. 
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you're  the  very  darlin'-  young  man  that  I 
won't  late,  widout  the  best,  maybe,  that's  to 
come  yet,  ye  see  ;  bekase  I'll  swap  a  prayer 
wid  j'ou,  this  blessed  minute."  "  I'm  very 
glad  you  mentioned  it,"  said  L  "  But  you 
don't  know,  maybe,  darlin',  that  I'm  undher 
five  ordhers."  "  Dear  me  !  is  it  possible 
you're  under  so  many  ?  "  "  Undher  five 
ordhers,  acushla!" — "Well,"  I  replied,  "I 
am  ready." — "Undlier  five  ordhers— but  I'll 
lave  it  to  yourself ;  only  when  it's  over, 
maybe,  ye'U  hear  somethin'  fi-om  me  that'll 
make  you  thankful  you  ever  gave  me  silver 
an  J'  way." 

By  this  time  I  saw  his  drift :  but  he  really 
had  managed  his  point  so  dexterou.sly — not 
forgetting  the  De  prnfundia — that  I  gave  him 
tenpence  in  sUver :  he  pocketed  it  vnih. 
great  alacritj',  and  was  at  the  prayer  in  a 
twinkling,  wliich  he  did  offer  up  in  prime 
style — fivepafers,  five  at-e.s-,  and  a  creed,  whilst 
I  set  the  i  ime  number  to  his  credit.  When 
we  had  finished,  he  made  me  kneel  down  to 
receive  his  blessing,  which  he  gave  in  great 
form  : — "Now,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  important 
tone,  "I'm  goin'  to  show  you  a  thing  that'll 
make  you  bless  the  born  day  you  ever  seen 
my  face  ;  and  it's  this — did  ye  ever  hear  of  the 
blessed  Thirtij  Bays'  Prayer?"*  "I  can't 
say  I  did."  "Well,  avick,  in  good  time 
fitill  ;  but  there's  a  blessed  book,  if  you  can 
get  it,  that  has  a  i^rayer  in  it,  named  the 
Thirty  Days'  Prayer,  an'  if  ye  jist  rejjate  that 
same,  every  day  for  thirty  days  fastiu', 
there's  no  request  ye'llax  from  heaven,  good, 
bad,  or  indifl'erent,  but  ye'll  get.  And  now 
do  you  begrudge  givin'  me  what  I  got  ? " 
"  Not  a  bit,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll  certainly  look 
for  the  book."  "No,  no,  the  darhn'  fine 
young  man,"  soliloquizing  aloud  —  "Well 
and  well  did  I  know  you  wouldn't,  nor 
another  along  TNid  it — sensible  and  learned 
as  ""e  are,  to  know  the  blessed  worth  of  what 
yi  ^ot  for  it  ;  not  makin',  at  the  same  time, 
any  comparishment  at  all  at  all  utween  it  and 
the  dirty  thi-ash  of  riches  of  this  earth,  that 
every  wan  has  their  heart  fixed  upon— es- 
ceptin'  them  that  the  Lord  gives  the  lamin' 
an'  the  edication  to,  to  know  betther." 

Oh,  flattery !  flattery !  and  a  touch  of 
hypocrisy  on  my  part !  Between  ye,  did  ye 
make  another  lodgment  on  my  purse,  which 
was  instantly  lightened  by  an  additional  j 
bank  token,  value  tenpence,  handed  over  to 
this  sugar-tongued  old  knave.  When  he 
pocketed  this,  he  shook  me  cordiallj'  by  the 
hand,  bidding  me  "  not  to  forgit  the  Thu-ty 
Days'  Prayer,  at  any  rate."  He  then  glided 
oS,  with  his  smaU,  sallow  face,  stuck  between 


*  There  is  such  a.  prayer,  and  I  have  often  seen 
it  in  Catholic  Prayer-books. 


his  little  shmgged  shoulders,  fingering  his 
beads,  and  praying  atidibly  with  great  ap- 
parent fervor,  whilst  his  'httle  keen  eye  was 
recounoitering  for  another  pigeon.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  I  saw  him  lead  a 
large,  soft,  warm-looking,  countryman,  over 
to  a  remote  corner,  and  enter  into  an  earnest 
conversation  with  him,  whi'^h,  I  could  per- 
ceive, ended  by  theu-  both  kneeUng  down,  I 
suppose,  to  simp  a  jjrayer ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  hghtened  the  honest  country- 
man's purse,  as  weU  as  mine. 

On  the  thii-d  day  I  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  leave  it  early  ;  so  I  performed 
my  third  and  last  station  round  the  chapel 
and  the  beds,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  and  hunger,  that  the  coats  of  my 
stomach  must  have  been  rubbing  against 
each  other  ;  my  feet  were  quite  shapeless.  I 
therefore  made  the  shortest  circuit  and  the 
longest  strides  i303.sible,  until  I  finished  it. 

I  witnessed  this  day,  immediately  before 
my  departure  fi'om  this  gloomy  and  tnily 
purgatorial  settlement,  a  scene  of  some  in- 
terest. A  priest  was  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  dwelling-house,  giving  tickets  to 
such  as  were  about  to  confess,  this  bemg  a 
necessary  point.  "When  he  had  despatched 
them  aU,  I  saw  an  old  man  and  his  sou  ap- 
pi-oach  him,  the  man  seemingly  sixty,  the 
boy  about  fourteen.  They  had  a  look  of 
l^eculiar  decency,  but  were  thin  and  ema- 
ciated, even  beyond  what  the  rigor  of 
their  penance  here  could  produce.  The 
j'outh  tottered  with  weakness,  and  the  old 
man  supported  him  with  much  difficulty.  It 
is  right  to  mention  here,  that  this  pilgrim- 
age was  performed  in  a  season*  when  sick- 
ness and  famine  prevailed  fearfully  in  this 
kingdom.  They  advanced  up  to  the  jjricst 
to  pay  their  money  on  receiving  their 
tickets  ;  he  extended  his  i>aLm  fi-om  habit, 
but  did  not  speak.  The  old  man  had  some 
silver  in  his  hand  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
give  it  to  the  priest,  I  saw  the  child  look  up 
beseechingly  in  his  father's  face,  whilst  an 
additional  paleness  came  over  his  own,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  father  saw 
and  felt  the  appeal  of  the  child,  and  hesitated  ; 
the  priest's  arm  was  f  till  extended,  his  hand 
open  : — "  Would  you,  su-,"  said  the  old  man, 
addressing  the  priest,  "be  good  enough  to 
hear  a  word  from  me?"  "For  what?"  re- 
pUed  the  priest,  in  a  sharp  tone.  "Whj', 
SU',"  answered  the  old  man,  "I  am  veiy 
much  distressed."  "Ay — it  is  the  common 
story !  Come,  pay  the  money  ;  don't  you 
see  I've  no  time  to  lose  ?  "  "I  won't  detain 
you  a  minute,  sir,"  said  the  man;  "this 
child  " "  You  want  to  keep  the  money, 
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then  ?  that's  your  object ;  down  mth  it  on 
the  instant,  and  begone." 

The  old  man  drdpi^ed  it  into  the  priest's 
hand,  in  a  kind  of  start,  produced  by  the 
stei-n  tone  of  voice  ia  which  he  was  addressed. 
When  tlie  priest  got  the  money  he  seemed 
in   a  better  humor,    not    wishing,   I   could 
see,  to  send  the  man  away  witli  a  bad  im- 
pression of  him.     "  Well,  now  what's  that 
you  were  going  to  say   to   me  ?  "     "  Why, 
sir,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "  tliat  I  have  not 
a  penny  in  my  possession  behind  what  I  have 
just  now  put  into  your  hand — not  the  pri<".e 
of  a  morsel  for  this  child  or  myself,  althougu 
we  have  forty  miles  to  travel !  "     "  W^ell,  and 
how  am  /  to  remedy  that  ?     What  brought 
you  here,  if  you  had  not  what  would  bear 
your   expenses?"     "I   had,  six-,  on  setting 
out ;  but  my  Httle  boy  was  five  days  sick  in 
Petigo,  and  that  took  away  with  it  what  we 
had  to  carry  us   home."     "  And  you  exjject 
me,  in  short,  to  furnish  you  mth  money  to 
do   that?     Do   you   tliink,  my   good   man, 
there  are  not  pa^ipcrs  in  my  own  parish,  that 
have  a  better  right  to  assistance  than  you 
have!  "     "I  do  not   doubt  it,  sir,"  said  he, 
"I  do  not  doubt  it;  and   as   for   myself   I 
could  crawl  home  upon  anj-thing  ;  but  what 
is  this  child  to  do  ?  he   is   ah-aady   sinking 
with  hunger  and — "  The   poor  man's  utter- 
ance here  failed  him,  as  ho  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  poor,  pale  boy.     When  he  had  recovered 
himself  a  little,  he  proceeded  : — "  He  is  all 
that   it    has  pleased    God   to  leave   to   his 
afflicted  mother  and  me,  out  of  seven  of  them. 
His  other  brother  and  sister  and  him  were 
all  we  had  living  for  some  years  ;  they  are 
seven  weeks  dead  yesterday,  of  the   fever  ; 
and  when  he  was  given  over,  sir,  his  mother 
and  I  vov^ed,  that  if  (frod  would  spare  him  to 
us,  either  she  or  I  would  bring  him  to  the 
'  Island,'  as  soon  as  he  would  be  able  for  tho  1 
journey.     He  was  but  weakly  settiu'  out,  aiid  ! 
we  had  no  notion  that  the  station  was  so 
tryin'  as  it  is  :  it  has   nearly  overcome  my 
cliUd,  and  how  he  will  be  able  to  walk  forty  1 
miles  in  this  weak,  sickly  state,  God  only  I 
knows  "     "  Oh  !  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  my  poor 
father  is  worse  ofif  and  weaker  than  I  am, 
and  he  is  sick  too,  sir  ;  I  am  only  weak,  but  ! 
not  side  ;  but  my  poor   father's  both  weak  j 
and  sick,"  said  he,  his  tears  streaming  from  | 
him,  as  he  pressed   his   father's  arm  to  his  [ 
breast — "  my  poor  father  is  both  weak  and  i 
sick,  ay,  and  hungi-y  too,"  said  he.     "  Take 
this,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  as  much  as  /  can 
aftbrd  to  give  you,"  putting  a  silver  fivepenny-  I 
piece  into  his  hand  ;  "  there's  a  great  deal  of  I 
poor  ni  my  own  parish."     Alas!  thowjht  I,  j 
yon  are  not  a  father.     "Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  I 
poor 
allowed 


man,    "  I    thought    you    woiild   have  I 
pd  me  to  keep  the  silver  I  gave  you,  as 


how  can  we  travel"  two-and-forty  miles  on 
this?"  "I  tell  you,  my  good  man,"  said 
the  priest,  resuming  a  sterner  tone,  "I  have 
done  as  much  for  you  as  I  can  aSord  :  and 
if  every  one  gives  you  as  much,  you  won't  be 
ill  off." 

The  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  as 
he  fixed  them  hopelessly  upon  his  boy, 
vvliLLst  the  child  looked  ravenously  at  the 
money,  trifling  as  it  was,  and  seemed  to  think 
of  nothing  except  getting  the  worth  of  it  of 
food.  As  they  left  the  priest,  "  Oh,  come, 
come  father,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "  come 
.  ^  let  us  get  something  to  eat."  "Easy, 
dear,  .ill  I  draw  my  breath  a  little,  for,  John, 
lam  weak  ;  but  the  Lord  is  strong,  and  will 
bring  us  home,  if  we  j^ut  our  trust  in  him  ; 
for  if  he's  not  more  merciful  to  his  poor 
creatures,  than  some  that  acts  in  his  name 
here,  John,  we  would  have  a  bad  chance." 
Tliey  here  sat  dov\'n  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock, 
a  few  yards  from  the  chapel,  and  I  still  re- 
mained bound  to  the  spot  by  the  interest  I 
felt  in  what  I  had  just  witnessed.  "  Wha< 
do  you  want,  sir,"  said  the  priest  to  me ; 
"  did  you  get  your  ticket  ?  "  "I  did,  sir,"  1 
rephed  ;  "  but  I  hope  you  wiU  permit  me  ta. 
become  an  advocate  for  that  poor  man  ana 
his  son,  as  I  think  their  case  is  one  in  whicl, 
life  and  death  are  probably  concerned ! " 
"Really,  my  good  young  man,  you  may 
si3are  your  advocacy  I'm  not  to  be  dupeJ 
with  such  tales  a3  you've  heard."  "  By  tl  i 
tale,  sir,  if  taZe  you  call  it,"  I  retui-uej 
"which  the  father  told,  I  think,  any  mai 
might  be  g'jd  jd  in  his  charity  ;  but  real?/  '■.■ 
tliink  the  most  pitiful  story  was  to  be  re? .J 
in  thei'' faces."  "Do  you  think  .so?  WjU 
if  that's  your  opinion,  I'm  sure  you  have  a 
faiv  opportunity  of  being  charitable  ;  as  fo'.- 
me,  I  have  no  more  time  to  lose  with  eitl'.ir 
you  or  them,"  said  he,  going  into  a  con-.- 
fortable  house,  whUst  I  could  have  far.iy 
seen  Mm  up  to  the  neck  in  the  blessed  ele- 
ment about  us.  I  here  stepj^ed  over,  uid 
instantly  desired  the  old  man  to  hand  iiie 
the  fivepence,  telling  him  at  the  same  tiro  3 
that  there  was  something  better  in  prospect 
as  a  proof  of  which  I  gave  him  half-a-crowu. 
I  then  returned  to  the  priest,  and  laid  hij 
fivepence  down  on  the  table  before  him  ;  for 
I  had  the  generosity,  the  fii'e,  and  the  cindor 
of  youth  about  me,  unrepressed  by  the 
hardening  experience  of  Ufe.  '•  Whats  this, 
sir?"  said  he.  "Yoiu-  monej,,  sir,"  I  re-' 
plied — "  it  is  such  a  venjtriB..;.  that  it  would 
be  of  no  service  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
enabled  to  go  home  without  it ;  the  old 
man  returns  if  "That  is  as  much  as  to 
say,"  he  replied,  sarcdstically,  "  that  you  will 
patroniiie  them  yourself  ;  I  wish  you  joy  of 
it.     "Was  it  to  witness  tho  distresses  of  othera 
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that  you  came  to  tlie  ieland,  let  me  ask  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  I  came  from  a  worse  motive,"  I 
retui'ned.  "I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of  it,'' 
said  he  ;  "but  move  ojf — one  word  of  in- 
solence more,"  said  he,  stretching  to  a  cut- 
ting whip,  for  the  use  of  which  lie  was  de- 
servedly famous — "  I  will  cut  you  up,  sirrah, 
while  I'm  able  to  stand  over  you."  "Upon 
my  word,"  said  I,  extending  my  feet  one 
after  another,  "  you  have  cut  me  uj)  pretty 
well  already,  I  think  ;  but,"  I  added,  with 
coolness,  "  is  that,  sir,  the  weapon  of  a 
Christian  ?  "  "  Is  it  the  weapon  of  a  Chris- 
tian, sir?  whatever  weapon  it  is,  you  will 
soon  feel  the  weight  of  it, '  said  he,  brandish- 
ing it  over  my  head.  "My  good  father," 
said  I,  "  do  you  remember,  since  nothing 
else  will  restrain  you,  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  will  not  recognize  such  horsewhip 
Chi-istianity  ?  "  "  The  laws  of  the  country.  Oh, 
God  help  it  for  a  country  !  Yes  !  yes  !  ex- 
cellent. Here  Michael — I  say,  come  here — 
drive  out  this  fellow.  I'll  be  calm  ;  I'll  not 
put  myself  in  a  passion — out  with  him  !  this 
fellow."  On  turning  roimd  to  contemplate 
the  person  spoken  to,  we  recogiiized  each 
other  as  slight  acquaintances.  "  Bless  me," 
said  he,  "what's  the  matter?  "\^^l3',"  he 
added,  addressing  me,  "what's  this?" 
"  How  ?  do  you  know  him,  Michael  ?  "  "  Tut, 
I  do — isn't  he  for  the  miasion  ?  "  "  Oh — ho  ! 
— is  that  it  ?  well,  I'm  glad  I  know  so  much  ; 
good-bye  to  you,  for  the  present  ;  never  fear 
but  111  keep  my  eye  upon  you."  So  saying, 
we  sepai-ated.  Michael  followed  me  out — 
"This  is  an  awkward  business,"  said  he, 
"  you  had  better  7nake  siibmigsion,  and  ask 
his  j)ardon  ;  for  you  know  he  can  injure  your 
prospects,  and  wiU  do  so,  if  you  don't  sub- 
mit ;  he  is  not  of  the  most  forgiving  cast — 
but  that's  between  ourselves."  "  What 
o'clock  is  it  ?"  said  I.  "Near  three."  "Well, 
good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  ;  if  he  had  a 
spark  of  humanity  in  him,  I  would  beg  his 
pardon  at  once,  if  1  thought  I  had  offended 
him  ;  but  as  to  vuiking  ■•'tibmisdun  to  such  a 
man,  as  you  call  it — why — this  is  a  very 
sultry  day,  my  fi-iend."  I  returned  directly 
to  the  old  man  and  his  sou  ;  and,  lei,  purity 
or  motive  go  as  it  may,  truth  to  tell,  thej' 
were  no  losers  by  the  priest's  conduct  ;  as  I 
certainly  slipped  them  a  few  additional  shil- 
lings, out  of  sheer  contemjjt  for  him.  On 
tasting  a  Httle  refreshment  in  one  of  the 
cabins,  the  son  fainted — but  on  the  whole 
they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  their 
journey  home  ;  and  the  father's  blessing  was 
surely  a  sufficient  antidote  against  the 
priest's  resentment. 

I  was  now  ready  to  depart ;  and  on  my 
way  to  the  boat,  found  my  two  old  female 
companions  watching,  lest  I  should  pass,  and 
Vol..  U.--r.i 


they  might  miss  my  company  en  the  way.     It 
was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  we  determined 
to  travel  as  far  as  we  could  that  night,  as  tlic 
accommodations  were  vile  in   Petigo  ;  ami 
the  spokeswoman  mentioned  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment,   about    twelve   miles    forwar !, 
where,  she  said,  we  would  find  better  treat- 
ment.    When  we  got  on  terra  firiiia,  the  tii'st 
I  man  I  saw  was  the  monosyllabic  humorist, 
sitting  on  a  liillook  resting  himself— his  eyes 
i  fixed  on  tiie  earth,  and  he   evidently  in  a 
I  brown  study  on  what  he  had  gone  througli. 
i  He  was  drawing  in  his  breath  gradually,  his 
■  cheeks  expanding  all  the  while,  until  they 
!  reached  the  utmost  point  of  distention,  when 
j  he  would  all  at  once  let  it  go  with  a  kind  of 
easy  puff,  ending  in  a  groan,  as  he  surveyed 
j  his  naked  feet,  which  were  now  quite  square, 
I  and,  like  my  own,  out  of  all  shape.     I  askei 
I  him  how  he  liked  the  station  ;  he  gave  me 
I  one  of  the  old  looks,  shi-ugged  his  shoulders, 
I  but  said  nothing — it  was,  however,  a  shrug 
condemnatory.     I  then  asked  him  would  he 
j  ever  make  another  pilgrimage  ?     He  answer- 
ed me  by  another  shrug,  a  grave  look,  dryly 
raising  his  eye-brows,  iiud  a  second  appeal 
to  his  feet,  aU  of  which  I  easily  translated 
I  into  strong  negatives.     We  refi'eshed  our- 
j  selves  in  Petigo. 

I  When  we  were  on  the  way  home,  I  ob- 
served that,  although  the  singular  and  fatal 
j  accident  whu,h  befell  the  young  man  in  the 
!  prison  excited  very  little  intei'est  at  the  time 
j  of  its  occurrence,  yet  no  sooner  had  they  who 
witnessed  it  got  clear  of  the  island,  than  it 
I  was  given  with  everj'  possible  ornament ;  so 
t  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  recognize  the 
^  plain  fact,  when  decked  out  by  their  elucida- 
I  tions,  as  it  would  be  to  understand  the  sense 
I  of  an  original  author,  after  it  has  come 
through  the  hands  of  half  a  hundred  com- 
mentators. But  human  nature  is  a  dai'ker 
'  enigma  than  any  you  could  find  in  the 
:  "  Lady's  Magazine."  Who  would  suppose, 
!  for  instance,  that  it  was  the  same  motive 
'  which  set  their  tongues  wagging  now,  that 
;  had  chained  theu-  spirits  by  the  strong  force 
!  of  the   marvellous   and  the   terrible,  whue 


they  were  in  prison  !  Yet  this  was  the  fact ; 
but  their  influence  hung  while  there,  hke 
the  tyrant's  sword,  over  each  individu:il 
head  ;  and  until  the  danger  of  falling  asleep 
in  the  "Pri.sou"  was  past,  they  could  feci 
no  interest  for  anything  beyond  themselves. 
In  both  cases,  however,  they  were  goveinitu'. 
by  the  foi-ce  of  the  marvellous  and  the  tei  ■ 
rible. 

When  we  had  finished  our  journey  for  the 
day,  I  was  glad  to  find  a  tolerable  bed  ;  and 
never  did  man  enjoy  such  a  luxuiy  of  sweet 
sleep  as  I  did  that  night.  My  old  companion 
too,  evinced  an   attention  to  me  seld/^w  ci' 
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pirienced  in  an  accidental  traveller.  She  | 
luade  them  get  down  water  and  bathe  my 
i:et,  and  asked  me  at  what  hour  I  would  set 
out  in  the  morning,  telling  me  that  she  | 
would  see  my  clothes  brushed,  and  everything 
(lone  herself — so  minute  was  the  honest 
creature  in  her  little  attentions.  I  told  her 
I  would  certainly  take  a  nap  in  the  morning, 
as  I  had  slept  so  little  for  the  last  thi-ee 
nights,  and  was  besides  so  fatigued.  "  Musha 
to  be  sure,  and  why  not,  agra !  afther  the 
hard  bout  you  had  in  that  blessed  Island  ! 
betoken  that  j'ou're  tinder  and  too  soft  rared 
to  bear  it  like  them  that  the  work  hardens  ; 
sleep  ! — to  be  sure  you'll  sleej)  your  fill — you 
wiint  it,  in  coorse  ;  and  now  go  to  bed,  and 
you'll  appear  quite  another  man  in  the 
mornin',  plaise  God  !  " 

I  did  not  awake  the  next  morning  till  ten 
o'clock,  when  I  found  the  sun  shining  full 
into  the  room.  I  accordingly  dressed  my- 
yslf  partially,  and  I  say  partially — for  I  was 
r.ither  surprised  to  find  an  unexpected  chasm 
in  my  waivlrobe  ;  neither  my  hat,  coat,  nor 
waistcoat  being  forthcoming.  But  I  imme- 
diately made  myself  easy,  by  supposing  that 
my  kind  companion  had  brought  them  to  be 
brushed.  Yet  I.  relapsed  into  something 
more  than  surprise  when  I  saw  my  fellow- 
traveler's  redoubtable  jacket  lying  on  the 
seat  of  a  chair,  and  her  hare's-skin  cap  on  the 
top  of  it.  My  misgivings  now  were  any- 1 
thing  but  weak  ;  nor  was  I  at  all  improved,  j 
either  in  my  religion  or  philosophy,  when, 
on  calling  up  the  landlady  I  heard  that  my  j 
two  companions  had  set  out  that  morning  at 
four  o'clock.  I  then  inquired  about  my 
clothes,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  poor  ; 
landlady  knew  nothing  about  them  :  which,  ' 
in  fact,  was  the  case  ;  but  she  told  me  that ' 
the  old  one  brushed  them  before  she  went 
away,  saying  that  they  were  ready  for  me  to 
put  on  whenever  I  wanted  them.  "  Well," 
said  I,  "she  /ifw  made  another  man  of  me." 
The  landlady  desired  me  to  tiy  if  I  had  my 
purse  ;  and  I  found  that  the  kind  creature 
had  certainly  spared  my  purse,  but  showed 
no  mercy  at  all  to  what  it  contained,  which 
was  one  pound  in  paper,  and  a  few  sliilUngs 
in  silver,  the  latter,  however,  she  left  me.  I 
had  now  no  alternative  but  to  don  the  jacket 
and  the  hare's-skin  cap,  which  when  I  had 


done,  with  as  bad  a  grace  and  as  mortified  n 
visage  as  ever  man  dressed  himself  with,  I 
found  I  had  not  the  slightest  encouragement 
to  throw  my  eye  over  the  uniform  gravity  of 
my  appearance,  as  I  used  to  do  in  the  black  ; 
for,  alas  !  that  which  I  was  proudest  of,  viz., 
the  clerical  cut  which  it  bestowed  upon  me, 
was  fairly  gone — I  had  now  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  poacher  than  a  priest. 

In  this  trim  did  I  return  to  my  friends — a 
goose  striiJi^ed  of  my  feathers  ;  a  dupe  be- 
knaved  and  beplundered — having  been  al- 
most starved  to  death  in  the  "  island,"  and 
nearly  cudgelled  by  one  of  the  priests.  As 
soon  as  I  crossed  the  threshold  at  home,  the 
whole  family  were  on  their  knees  to  receive 
my  blessing,  there  being  a  peculiar  virtue  in 
the  Lough  Derg  blessing.  The  next  thing 
I  did,  after  giving  them  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  plundered  and  strip- 
Y>ed.  was  to  make  a  due  distribution  of  the 
pebbles  *  of  the  lake,  to  contain  which  my 
sisters  had,  jji-evious  to  my  journey,  wrought 
me  a  little  silk  bag.  This  I  brought  home, 
stuffed  as  full  as  my  purse  was  empty  ;  for 
the  epicene  old  villain  left  it  to  me  in  all  its 
plenitude— disdaining  to  touch  it.  When  I 
went  to  mass  the  following  Sunday,  I  was 
surrounded  by  crowds,  among  whom  I  dis- 
tributed my  blessing,  with  an  air  of  serious- 
ness not  at  all  lessened  by  the  loss  of  my 
clothes  and  the  emptying  of  my  purse.  On 
telling  that  part  of  my  story  to  the  priest, 
he  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
He  was  a  small,  pleasant  little  man,  who  was 
seldom  known  to  laugh  at  anybody's  joke  but 
his  own.  Now,  the  said  merriment  of  the 
Eeverend  Father  I  felt  as  contributing  to 
make  me  look  exceedingly  ridiculous  and 
sheepish.  "So,"  saj-s  he,  " you  have  fallen 
foul  of  Nell  M'CoUum,  the  most  notorious 
shuler  in  the  province  !  a  gipsy,  a  fortune- 
teller, and  a  tinker's  widow  ;  but  rest  con- 
tented, you  are  not  the  first  she  has  gulled 
—but  beware  the  next  time." — "  There  is  no 
danger  of  Uiat,"  said  I,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis. 


*  An  uncommon  virtue  in  curing  all  kinds  of 
complaints  is  ascribed  to  these  pebbles,  small  bags 
of  which  are  brought  home  by  the  pilgrims,  aud 
distributed  to  their  respective  relations  and  frienoa 
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TiiERE  never  was  a  more  nnfoiinded  cal- 
u'liny,  than  that  which  would  impute  to  the 
Ii'ish  j)easantry  an  indifi'erence  to  education. 
I  may,  on  the  contrary,  fearlessly  assert  that 
the  lower  orders  of  no  country  ever  mani- 
fested such  a  positive  inclination  for  literary 
acquirements,  and  that,  too,  under  cii-cum- 
stances  strongly  calculated  to  produce  care- 
lessness and  apathy  on  this  particular  subject. 
Nay,  I  do  maintain,  that  he  who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  character  of  our 
countrymen,  must  acknowledge  that  their 
zeal  for  book  learning,  not  only  is  strong 
and  ardent,  when  opportunities  of  scholastic 
education  occur,  but  that  it  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  these  opportunities  are  rare  and 
unattainable.  The  very  name  and  nature  of 
Hedge  Schools  are  jJi'oof  of  this  ;  for  what 
stronger  point  could  be  made  out,  in  illus- 
tration of  my  position,  than  the  fact,  that, 
despite  of  obstacles,  the  very  idea  of  which 
would  crush  ordinary  enterprise — when  not 
even  a  sl^ed  could  be  obtained  in  which  to 
assemble  the  children  of  an  Ii-ish  village,  the 
worthy  iDedagogiie  selected  the  first  green 
spot  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  quickset-thorn 
hedge,  which  he  conceived  adajjted  for  his 
purijose,  and  there,  under  the  scorching  rays 
3f  a  summer  sun,  and  in  defiance  of  spies  and 
statutes,  carried  on  the  work  of  instruction. 
From  this  cii-cumstance  the  name  of  Hedge 
School  orginated  ;  and,  however  it  may  be  as- 
sociated with  the  ludicrous,  I  maintain,  that 
it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  an  encoui-agement  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  receive  pure  and  con'ect 
educational  knowledge.  A  Hedge  School, 
however,  in  its  original  sense,  was  but  a  tem- 
porary estabhshment,  being  only  adoisted 
until  such  a  school-house  covdd  be  erected, 
as  it  was  in  those  days  deemed  sufficient  to 
hold  such  a  number  of  children,  as  were 
expected,  at  all  hazards,  to  attend  it. 

The  opinion,  I  know,  which  has  been  long 
entertained  of  Hedge  Schoolmasters,  was, 
and  still  is,  unfavorable  ;  but  the  character 
of  these  worthy  and  eccentric  persons  has 
been  misunderstood,  for  the  stigma  attached 
to  their  want  of  knowledge  should  have  rather 
been  applied  to  their  want  of  morals,  because, 
on  this  latter  point,  wei-e  they  i^riucipally  in- 
defensible. The  fact  is,  that  Hedge  School- 
masters were  a  class  of  men  fi'om  whom 
morality  was  not  expected  by  the  peasantiy  ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  one  of  tlieir  strongest 
recommendations  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people,  as  far  as  their   literaiy  talents  and 


qualifications  were  concerned,  was  an  inor-. 
diuate  love  of  whiskey,  and  if  to  this  could  1)6 
added  a  slight  touch  of  derangement,  the 
character  was  complete. 

On  once  asking  an  Irish  peasant,  why  he 
sent  his  children  to  a  schoolmaster  who  war! 
notoriously  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors, 
rather  than  to  a  man  of  sober  habits  who 
taught  in  the  same  neighborhood, 

"Why  do  I  send  them  to  Mat  Meegan,  is 
it? "he  replied — "and  do  you  think,  sir," 
said  be,  "  that  I'd  send  them  to  that  diT- 
headed  dunce,  INIr.  Frazher,  with  his  black 
coat  upon  him,  and  his  Carohne  hat,  and  him 
wouldn't  take  a  glass  of  jjoteen  wanst  in 
seven  years  ?  Mat,  sir,  likes  it,  and  teaches 
the  boys  ten  times  betther  whin  he's  dhrunk 
nor  when  he's  sober  ;  and  you'll  never  find  a 
good'tacher,  sh-,  but's  fond  of  it.  As  for 
Mat,  when  he's  haJf  gone,  I'd  turn  him  agin 
the  country  for  deepness  in  learning  ;  for  it's 
then  he  rhymes  it  out  of  him,  that  it  would 
do  one  good  to  hear  him." 

"  So,"  said  I,  "  you  think  that  a  love  of 
drinking  poteen  is  a  sign  of  talent  in  a  school- 
master ?  " 

"  Ay,  or  in  any  man  else,  sir,"  he  replied. 
"Look  at  tradesmen,  and  'tis  always  the 
cleverest  that  you'll  find  fond  of  the  cirink  ! 
If  you  had  hai-d  Mat  and  Frazher,  the  other 
evening,  at  it — what  a  hare  Mat  made  of  him  ! 
but  he  was  just  in  i^roper  tune  for  it,  being, 
at  the  time,  purty  well  I  tlianlc  you,  and 
did  not  lave  liim  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  He 
took  him  in  Euclid's  Ailments  and  Logicals, 
and  proved  inFrazher's  teeth  that  the  candle- 
stick before  them  was  the  chnrch-steeple,  and 
Frazher  himself  the  parson  ;  and  so  sign  was 
on  it,  the  other  couldn't  disprove  it.  but  had 
to  give  in." 

"Mat,  then,"  I  observed,  "is  the  most 
learned  man  on  this  walk." 

"  Why,  thin,  I  doubt  that  same,  sir,"  re- 
l^lied  he,  "  for  all  he's  so  great  in  the  books  ; 
for,  you  see,  while  they  were  ding  dust  at  it, 
who  comes  in  but  mad  Delaney,  and  he 
attacked  Mat,  and,  in  less  than  no  time, 
rubbed  the  consate  out  of  him,  as  clane  as  he 
did  out  of  Frazher." 

""WTio  is  Delaney?"  I  inquired. 

"  He  was  the  makings  of  a  pries^  sir,  and 
was  in  Majmooth  a  coujjle  of  years,  but  he 
took  in  the'  knowledge  so  fast,  that,  bedad,  he 
got  cracked  wid  lariiin' — for  a  dunce  you  see, 
never  cracks  \vid  it,  in  regard  of  the  thickness 
of  the  skull :  no  doubt  but  he's  too  many  for 
Mat,  and  can  go  far  beyauthLm  in  the  books'; 
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but  tlieii,  like  Miit,  lie's  stiU  liriglitest  whin 
he  has  a  sujj  in  his  head." 

These  are  the  prejudices  which  the  Irish 
peasantry  have  long  entertained  concerning 
the  cliaracter  of  hedge  schoolmasters  ;  but, 
granting  them  to  be  unfounded,  as  they  gen- 
erally are,  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
hedge  schoolmasters  were  as  superior  in 
literary  knowledge  and  acquirements  to  the 
class  of  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
general  education  of  the  peojjle,  as  they  were 
beneath  them  in  moral  and  reUgious  charac- 
ter. The  former  jsart  of  this  assertion  will, 
I  am  aware,  appear  rather  startling  to  many. 
But  it  is  true  ;  and  one  great  cause  why  the 
character  of  Society  Teachers  is  undervalued, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  peojjle,  proceeds 
fi'om  a  conviction  on  their  parts,  that  they 
are,  and  must  be,  incapable,  from  the  slen- 
der portion  of  learning  they  have  received,  of 
giving  their  children  a  sound  and  i^ractical 
education. 

But  that  we  may  put  this  subject  in  a 
clearer  light,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  the 
course  of  instruction  which  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  a  hedge  schoolmaster,  and  let  it 
be  contrasted  with  that  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  those  engaged  in  tlie  conducting  of  schools 
patronized  by  the  Education  Societies  of  the 
present  day. 

When  a  poor  man,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  understood  from  the  schoolmaster 
who  educated  his  sons,  that  any  of  them  was 
pii-ticularly  "  cute  at  his  larnin',"  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  parent  usually  directed  itself  to  one 
of  three  objects — he  would  either  make  him 
a  priest,  a  clerk,  or  a  schoolmaster.  The  de- 
teimination  once  fixed,  the  boy  was  set  apart 
from  every  kind  of  labor,  that  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  bestow  his  undivided  time  and 
talents  to  the  object  set  before  him.  His 
parents  strained  every  nerve  to  furnish  him 
with  the  necessary  books,  and  always  took 
c:ire  that  his  appearance  and  dress  should  be 
mure  decent  than  those  of  any  other  member 
of  the  family.  If  the  church  were  in  pros- 
pect, he  was  distinguished,  after  he  had 
b(!en  two  or  three  years  at  his  Latin,  by  the 
appellation  of  "the  young  priest,"  an  epithet 
to  him  of  the  greatest  pride  and  honor  ;  l)ut 
if  destined  only  to  wield  the  ferula,  his  im- 
pijitance  in  the  family,  and  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  friends,  was  by  no  means  so  great.  If, 
however,  the  goal  of  his  future  ambition  as 
a  schoolmaster  was  hvunbler,  that  of  his 
literary  career  was  considerably  extended. 
He  usually  remained  at  the  next  school  in 
tlie  vicinity  until  he  supposed  that  he  had 
completely  drained  the  master  of  all  his 
knowledge.  This  circumstance  was  generally 
discovered  in  the  following  manner : — As 
Bouu  as  he  iudged  himself  f.  match  ^or  his 


teacher,  and  possessed  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  he  jienned  him  a  'formal 
challenge  to  meet  him  in  literary  contest, 
either  in  his  own  school,  before  competent 
witnesses,  or  at  the  chapel-green,  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  before  the  an-ival  of  the  priest, 
or  probably  after  it — for  the  priest  himself 
was  sometimes  the  moderator  and  judge  u]j- 
on  these  occasions.  This  challenge  was 
generally  couched  in  rhyme,  and  either  sent 
by  the  hands  of  a  common  fiiend  or  posted 
upon  the  chapel-door. 

These  contests,  as  the  reader  perceives, 
were  always  public,  and  were  witnessed  by 
the  peasantry  with  intense  interest.  If  the 
master  sustained  a  defeat,  it  was  not  so  much 
attributed  to  his  want  of  learning,  as  to  the 
overwhelming  talent  of  his  opponent ;  nor 
was  the  success  of  the  pupil  generally 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  master — 
for  this  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
challenges  which  the  former  jDroposed  to 
undertake,  ere  he  eventually  settled  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  his  j)rofession. 

I  remember  being  jjresent  at  one  of  them, 
and  a  ludicrous  exhibition  it  was.  The  parish 
priest,  a  red-faced,  jocular  little  man,  was 
l^resideut;  and  his  curate,  a  scholar  of  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  a  schbolmaster 
from  the  next  parish,  were  judges.  I  will 
only  touch  upon  two  circumstances  in  their 
conduct,  which  evinced  a  close,  instmctive 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  combat 
ants.  The  master  would  not  condescend  to 
argue  ofi"  his  throne  —a  jiiece  of  policy  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  owed  his  victory 
(for  he  won)  ;  whereas  the  pupil  insisted 
that  he  should  meet  him  on  equal  ground, 
face  to  face,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 
It  was  evident  that  the  latter  could  not 
divest  himself  of  his  boyish  terror  so  long  as 
the  other  sat,  as  it  were,  in  the  jjleutitude  of 
his  former  authority,  contracting  his  brows 
with  habitual  sternness,  thundering  out  his 
arguments,  with  a  most  menacing  and 
stentorian  voice,  while  he  thumped  his  desk 
with  his  shut  fist,  or  struck  it  with  his  great 
iiiler  at  tlie  end  of  each  argument,  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  youngster  jnit  his 
hands  behuid  him  several  times,  to  be  certain 
that  that  portion  of  his  dress  which  is  tin- 
menliotmhle  was  tight  upon  him. 

If  in  these  encounters  the  young  candidate 
for  the  honors  of  the  literary  sceptre  was  not 
victorious,  he  again  resumed  his  studies, 
under  his  old  jirec^eptor,  with  renewed  vigor 
and  becoming  humility  ;  but  if  he  put  the 
schoolmaster  down,  his  next  object  was  to 
seek  out  some  other  teacher,  whose  celebrity 
was  unclouded  within  his  own  range.  With 
him  he  had  a  fi-esli  encounter,  and  its  result 
was  similar  tfi   what  I  have  akeadv  related 
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If  victorious,  lie  sought  out  another  anil  more 
learned  opponent ;  and  if  defeated,  be 
became  the  pupil  of  his  conqueror — going 
night  about,  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
school,  with  the  neighboring  farmers'  sons, 
whom  he  assisted  in  tlieu-  studies,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  sujjpoi-t.  He  was  called 
during  these  peregrinations,  the  Poor  Scholar, 
a  chai-acter  which  secm-ed  him  the  esteem 
and  hospitable  attention  of  the  peasantry, 
who  never  fail  in  respect  to  any  one  char- 
acterized by  a  zeal  for  learning  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Li  this  manner  he  proceeded,  a  literai-y 
knight  errant,  filled  with  a  chivalrous  love  of 
letters,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
most  learned  perijsatetic  of  them  aU  ;  enlarg- 
ing his  own  powers,  and  making  fresh 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  as  he  went  along. 
His  contests,  his  defeats,  and  his  triumi^hs, 
of  course,  were  fi-eqtient ;  and  his  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  must  have  been  con- 
siderably improved,  his  acquaintance  with 
classical  and  mathematical  authors  rendered 
more  intimate,  and  his  powers  of  illustration 
and  comi^arison  more  clear  and  happy. 
After  thrde  or  four  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  usuallj^  returned  to  his  native 
place,  sent  another  challenget  o  the  school- 
master, in  the  capacity  of  a  candidate  for  his 
situation,  and  if  successful,  drove  him  out  of 
the  district,  and  established  liimseK  in  his 
situation.  The  vanquished  master  sought  a 
new  district,  sent  a  new  challenge,  in  his 
turn,  to  some  other  teacher,  and  usually  put 
him  to  fhght  in  the  same  manner.  The 
terms  of  defeat  or  victory,  according  to  their 
application,  were  called  sacking  and  boc/ging. 

'■  There  was  a  great  argument  enth-ely, 
sir,"  said  a  peasant  once,  when  speaking  of 
these  contests,  "  'twas  at  the  chapel  on 
Sunday  week,  betune  young  Tom  Brady, 
that  was  a  poor  scholar  in  Munsther,  and 
Mr.  Hartigan  the  schoolmaster." 

"And  who  was  victorious?"  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  sir,  and  maybe  'twas  young  Bradr 
that  didn't  sack  him  clane  before  the  priest 
and  all,  and  went  nigh  to  bog  the  priest  him- 
self in  Greek.  His  Reverence  was  only  two 
words  beyant  him  ;  but  he  sacked  the 
misther  any  how,  and  showed  him  in  the 
Grammatical  and  Dixonary  where  he  was 
■\\Tong." 

"  And  what  is  Brady's  object  in  Ufe  ?  "  I 
asked.     "  What  does  he  intend  to  do." 

"  Intend  to  do,  is  it  ?  I  am  tould  nothing 
leas  nor  going  into  Trinity  College  in  Dublin, 
and  expects  to  bate  them  all  tliere,  out  and 
out :  he's  first  to  make  something  they  call 
&  seizure  ;  *  and,  afther  makmg  that  good. 
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he's  to  be  a  counsellor.  So,  sir,  you  see 
what  it  is  to  resave  good  schoohn',  and  to 
have  the  larnin'  ;  but,  indeed,  it's  Brady 
that's  the  great  head-jjiece  entirely." 

Unquestionably,  many  who  received  in- 
struction in  this  manner  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Dublhi  University  ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  young 
men  educated  in  Irish  hedge  schools,  as  they 
were  called,  have  jiroved  themselves  to  be 
better  classical  scholars  and  mathematicians, 
generally  sjieaking,  than  any  proportionate 
number  of  those  educated  in  our  first-rate 
j  academies.  The  Munster  masters  have  long 
been,  and  still  are,  particularly  celebrated 
'  for  making  excellent  classical  and  mathema- 
I  tical  scholars. 

That  a  great  deal  of  ludicrous  pedantry 
j  generally  accomj)auied  this  knowledge  is  not 
I  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  rank 
j  these  worthy  teachers  held  in  life,  and  the 
I  stretch  of  inflation  at  which  their  pride  was 
I  kejst  by  the  profound  reverence  excited  by 
j  their  learning  among  the  peojsle.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  each  of  them  had  a  stock 
of  crambos  ready  for  accidental  encounter, 
I  which  would  have  puzzled  Euchd  or  Sir 
i  Isaac  Newton  liimself  ;  but  even  these  trained 
'  their  minds  to  habits  of  acutcness  and  in- 
I  vestigation.  When  a  schoolmaster  of  thiaj 
j  class  had  estabhshed  himself  as  a  good 
!  mathematician,  the  predominant  enjoyment 
I  of  his  heart  and  life  was  to  write  the  epithet 
I  Fhilomnlh  after  his  name  ;  and  this,  whatever 
'  document  he  subscribed,  was  never  omitted. 
I  If  he  witnessed  a  will,  it  was  Timothy  Fagan, 
I  Philomath  ;  if  he  put  his  name  to  a  jJi'omis- 
sory  note,  it  was  Tim.  Fagan,  Philomath  ;  if 
he  addressed  a  love-letter  to  Ms  sweetheart., 
it  was  still  Timothy  Fagan — or  whatever  the 
name  might  be — Philomath ;  and  this  was 
always  vvritten  in  legible  and  distinct  copy- 
hand,  sufficiently  lai-ge  to  attract  the  obser- 
vation of  the  reader. 

It  was  also  visual  for  a  man  who  had  been 
a  pre-eminent  and  extraordinary  scholai-,  to 
have  the  epithet  Great  prefixed  to  liis  name. 
I  remember  one  of  this  description,  who  was 
called  the  Great  O'Brien  par  ejxvltence.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe  he  gave  up  teach- 
ing, and  led  a  circulating  hfe,  going  round 
from  school  to  school,  and  remaining  a  week 
or  a  month  alternately  among  his  brethren. 
His  visits  were  considered  an  honor,  and 
raised  considerably  the  hterary  character  of 
those  with  whom  he  resided  ;  for  he  spoke 
of  dunces  with  the  most  dignified  contempt, 
and  the  genend  imjDression  was.  that  he 
would  scorn  even  to  avail  himself  of  their 
liospitality.  Like  most  of  his  brethren,  he 
could  not  hve  without  the  poteen  ;  and  his 
I  custom  was,  to  drink  a  pint  of  it  in  its  native 
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purity  before  he  entered  into  any  literary 
contest,  or  made  any  display  of  bis  learning 
;it  wakes  or  other  Ii'isli  festivities  ;  and  most 
certainly,  however  blamable  the  practice, 
and  injurious  to  health  and  morals,  it  threw 
out  his  talents  and  his  powers  in  a  most 
«urprisiug  manner. 

It  was  liighly  amusing  to  observe  the  pe- 
culiarity which  the  consciousness  of  superior 
knowledge  impressed  upon  the  conversation 
and  personal  appearance  of  this  decaying 
race.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  oii- 
ginal  conformation  of  their  physical  structure, 
it  was  sure,  by  the  force  of  acquired  habit,  to 
transform  itself  into  a  stiff,  erect,  consequen- 
tial, and  unbending  maunei-,  ludicrously 
characteristic  of  an  inflated  sense  of  their 
extraordinary  knowledge,  and  a  proud  and 
commiserating  contempt  of  the  dark  igno- 
rance by  which,  in  despite  of  their  own  light, 
they  were  surrounded.  Their  conversation, 
Uke  their  own  crambos,  was  dark  and  difficult 
to  be  understood  ;  their  words,  truly  sesqui- 
pedalian ;  their  voice,  loud  and  commanding 
in  its  tones  ;  their  deportment,  grave  and 
dictatorial,  but  completely  indescribable,  and 
certainly  original  to  the  last  degree,  in  those 
instances  where  the  ready,  genuine  humor  of 
theu-  country  maintained  an  unyielding  rival- 
ry in  their  disposition,  against  the  natural 
solemnity  which  was  considered  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  due  dignity  of  their  character. 

In  many  of  these  persons,  where  the  ori- 
ginal gaj'etj'  of  the  disposition  was  known,  all 
eflbrts  at  the  grave  and  dignified  were  com- 
plete failures,  and  these  were  enjoyed  by  the 
peasantry  and  their  own  pupils,  nearly  with 
the  sensations  which  the  enactment  of  Hamlet 
by  Liston  would  necessarily  produce.  At  all 
events,  their  education,  allowing  for  the 
usual  exceptions,  was  by  no  means  super- 
ficial ;  and  the  reader  has  already  received  a 
sketch  of  the  trials  which  they  had  to  undergo, 
before  they  considered  themselves  qualified 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Their  life  was,  in  fact,  a  state  of  literary 
warfare  ;  and  they  felt  that  a  mere  elementary 
knowledge  of  their  business  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  carry  them,  with  suitable 
credit,  through  the  attacks  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  travelling  teachers,  whose 
mode  of  establishing  themselves  in  schools, 
was,  as  I  said,  by  diiving  away  the  less  quali- 
fied, and  usurping  theii-  places.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  opinion  and  the  custom 
which  prevailed,  was  very  easily  eflected,  for 
the  peasantry  uniformly  encouraged  those 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  most  com- 
petent ;  as  to  moral  or  religious  instruction, 
neither  was  expected  from  them,  so  that  the 
indifi'erence  of  the  moral  character  was  no 
bai-  to  theii-  success. 


The  village  of  Findramore  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  gi-een  hill,  the  outline 
of  which  formed  a  low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the 
eye  against  the  horizon.  This  hill  was 
studded  with  clumps  of  beeches,  and  some- 
times enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month 
of  July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long,  many 
an  hour  have  I  spent  in  solitaiy  enjoj'ment. 
watching  the  wavy  motion  produced  upon  its 
pliant  surface  by  the  sunny  winds,  or  the 
flight  of  the  cloud-shadows,  like  gigantic 
phantoms,  as  they  swej^t  rapidly  over  it, 
whilst  the  murmui-  of  the  rockiug-trees,  and 
the  glancing  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the  sun, 
produced  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  mem- 
ory of  which  rises  in  my  imagination  hke 
some  fading  recollection  of  a  brighter  world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear,  deej^- 
banked  river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip 
of  rich,  level  meadow,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  kind  of  common  for  the  village  geese, 
whose  white  feathers,  diu'ing  the  summer 
season,  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surface. 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  boys  of 
the  village  school ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of 
the  river  which,  with  very  correct  judgment, 
the  urchins  had  selected  as  their  bathiug- 
jjlace.  A  little  .sloije,  or  wateiing-ground  in 
the  bank,  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  tliE 
fearful  dejiths  of  the  whirlpool,  under  the 
hanging  oak  on  the  other  bank.  "Well  do  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  ventured  to  swim 
across  it,  and  even  yet  do  I  see,  in  imaguia- 
tion,  the  two  bunches  of  water  flaggons  on 
which  the  inexperienced  swimmers  trusted 
themselves  in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  yards  fi'om  this,  the 
horeen*  which  led  from  the  village  to  the 
main  road,  crossed  the  river,  hy  one  of  those 
old  narrow  bridges  whose  arches  rise  hke 
round  ditches  across  the  road — an  almost 
impassable  barrier  to  honse  and  car.  On 
passing  the  bridge  in  a  northern  dii-ection, 
you  found  a  range  of  low  thatched  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  road  :  and  if  one  o'clock, 
the  hour  of  dinner,  drew  ne;u-,  you  might 
observe  columns  of  blue  smoke  curling  up 
from  a  row  of  chimneys,  some  made  of  wicker 
creels  plastered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  mud  ; 
some,  of  old,  narrow,  bottomless  tubs  ;  and 
others,  with  a  greater  ajspearauce  of  taste, 
ornamented  with  thick,  circular  ropes  of 
straw,  sewed  together  like  bees'  skeps,  with 
a  peel  of  a  briar  ;  and  many  having  nothing 
but  the  open  vent  above.  But  the  smoke  by 
no  means  escaped  by  its  legitimate  apeiim-e, 
for  you  might  observe  little  clouds  of  it 
bursting  out  of  the  doors  and  windows  ;  the 
panes  of  the  latter  being  mostly  stopped  at 
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other  times  with  old  hats  and  rags,  were  now 
left  entirely  open  for  the  puri^ose  of  gi\'ing 
it  a  free  escai)e. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a 
series  of  duughUls,  each  with  its  concomitant 
sink  of  gi-een,  rotten  water ;  and  if  it  hap- 
jiened  that  a  stout-looking  woman,  wth 
watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung  looselj' 
upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubby 
urchin  on  one  arm,  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water 
in  her  hand,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in  the 
aforesaid  sink  would  be  ajjt  to  send  you  up 
the  village  with  your  finger  and  thumb  (for 
what  purpose  you  would  yourself  perfectly 
understand)  closely,  but  not  knowingly, 
applied  to  your  nostrils.  But,  independently 
of  this,  you  would  be  apt  to  have  other  rea- 
sons for  giving  your  horse*  whose  heels  are 
by  this  time  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  bark- 
ing curs,  and  the  same  number  of  shouting 
urchins,  a  pretty  shai-p  touch  of  the  spurs, 
as  well  as  for  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
odor  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscaije 
without  figures ;  and  you  might  notice,  if 
you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to  be,  a  man  of 
obsei-vation,  in  every  sink  as  you  pass  along, 
a  '■  shi?  of  a  pig,"  stretched  in  the  middle  of 
the  mud,  the  very  heau  ideal  of  luxurj',  giving 
occasionally  a  long,  luxuriant  grunt,  highly 
expressive  of  his  enjoyment ;  or,  perhaps,  an 
old  farrower,  lying  in  indolent  repose,  with 
half  a  dozen  young  ones  jostling  each  other 
for  their  draught,  and  punching  her  belly 
with  theu-  httle  snouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes 
they  are  creating  ;  whilst  the  loud  crow  of 
the  cock,  as  he  confidently  flaps  his  wings  on 
his  own  dunghill,  gives  the  warning  note  for 
the  hour-  of  tlinner. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  also  perceive  sev- 
eral faces  thrust  out  of  the  doors,  and  rather 
than  miss  a  sight  of  you,  a  gi-otesque  visage 
peeping  by  a  short  cut  through  the  paneless 
v.-indows— or  a  tattered  female  flying  to  snatch 
up  her  lu'chin  that  has  been  tumbling  itself, 
heels  up,  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  lest  "  the 
gintleman's  horse  might  ride  over  it ;  "  and 
if  you  happen  to  look  behind,  you  may  ob- 
serve a  sfiaggy-headed  youth  in  tattered 
frieze,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in  his 
breast,  standing  at  the  door  in  conversation 
with  the  inmates,  a  broad  gi'in  of  sarcastic 
lidicule  on  his  face,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a 
joke  or  two  upon  yourself,  or  your  horse  ;  or 
perhaps,  your  jaw  may  be  saluted  with  a  lump 
of  clay,  just  hard  enough  not  to  fall  asunder 
as  it  flies,  cast  by  some  ragged  gorsoon  from 
behind  a  hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a 
ridge  of  corn  to  avoid  detection. 

Seated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door,  you  may 
observe  a  toil-worn  man,  wtliout  coat  or 
waistcoat ;  his  red,  muscular,  siinbirrnt 
shoulder  peering  through  the  remnant  of  a 


skirt,  mending  his  shoes  with  a  piece  o! 
twisted  flax,  called  a  lingd,  or,  perhaps,  sew 
ing  two  footless  stockings  {or  martyeens)  to 
his  coat,  a.s  a  substitute  for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  wliich  are  usually  fringed 
with  nettles,  you  will  see  a  soHtary  laborai-, 
working  with  that  carelessness  and  apathy 
that  characterizes  an  Irishman  when  he  la- 
bors for  /iu)i.se//'— leaning  ujjou  his  spade  to 
look  after  you,  glad  of  any  excuse  to  be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such  as  I 
have  described — f;u-  fi-om  it.  You  see  here 
and  there,  between  the  more  humble  cabins, 
a  stout,  comfortable-looking  farm-house,  with 
ornamental  thatching  and  well-glazed  win- 
dows ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  hay-yai'd,  with 
five  or  six  large  stacks  of  corn,  well-trimmed 
and  roped,  and  a  fine,  yellow,  weather-beaten 
old  hay-rick,  half  cut — not  taking  into  ac- 
count twelve  or  thirteen  cii-cular  strata  oi 
stones,  that  mai-k  out  the  foundations  on 
which  others  had  been  raised.  Neither  is 
the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheateu  bread, 
which  the  good  wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle, 
unpleasant  to  your  nostrils  ;  nor  would  the 
bubbling  of  a  large  jiot,  in  which  you  might 
see,  should  you  chance  to  enter,  a  prodigious 
square  of  fat,  yellow,  and  almost  transparent 
bacon  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant 
object ;  truly,  as  it  hangs  over  a  large  fire, 
with  well-swept  hearthstone,  it  is  in  good 
keeping  with  the  white  settle  and  chairs,  and 
the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden  trenchers, 
and  pe^vter  dishes,  jjerfectly  clean,  and  as 
well  polished  as  a  French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  vUlage,  you  have,  to  the 
left,  a  view  of  the  hill  which  I  have  already 
described,  and  to  the  right  a  level  expanse  of 
fertile  country,  bounded  by  a  good  view  of 
respectable  moiuitains,  peering  decently  into 
the  sky  ;  and  in  a  Une  that  forms  an  acute 
angle  from  the  point  of  the  road  where  you 
ride,  is  a  delightfid  valley,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  shines  a  pretty  lake  ;  and  a  little  be- 
yond, on  the  slope  of  a  green  hill,  rises  a 
splendid  house,  suiTounded  by  a  park,  well 
wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  You  hav  ■ 
now  topped  the  little  hill  above  the  viUag', 
and  a  straight  line  of  level  road,  a  miit' 
long,  goes  forward  to  a  country  to\^^l,  which 
lies  immediately  behind  that  white  chnrch, 
with  its  spire  cutting  into  the  sky,  befoT-(. 
you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side,  and. 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  thi 
left,  where  you  see  a  long,  thatched  chapel 
only  disting-uished  fi-om  a  dwelling^iaouse  l;_v 
its  want  of  chimneys  and  a  small  stone  cro.-ii; 
that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  gable  ; 
behind  it  is  a  graveyard  ;  and  beside  it  a  sm  ;,- 
iniblic-house,  well  whitewashed  ;  then,  to  tlio 
right,  j-ou  observe  a  door  apparently  in  the 
side  ci'  a  cl;iy  br.i^lc,  which  rises  considerably 
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above  the  pavement  of  the  road.  What ! 
you  ask  j'ourself,  can  this  be  a  human  hab- 
itation ?— but  ere  you  have  time  to  answer 
the  question,  a  confused  buzz  of  voices  from 
within  reaches  your  ear,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  little  "gorsoon,"  with  a  red,  close-crojiped 
head  and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hand  a 
short,  white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a 
horse,  which  you  at  once  recognize  as  "  the 
pass  "  of  a  ^dllage  school,  gives  you  the  full 
information.  He  has  an  ink  horn,  covered 
with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button-hole  (for 
he  has  long  since  played  away  the  buttons) 
of  his  frieze  jacket — his  mouth  is  circum- 
scribed with  a  streak  of  ink — his  pen  is 
stuck  knowingly  behind  his  ear— his  shins 
are  dotted  over  with  fire-blisters,  black,  red, 
and  blue — on  each  heel  a  kibe — his  "  leather 
crackers,"  videlicet — breeches  shrunk  up  upon 
him,  and  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  the 
caps  of  his  knees.  Having  spied  you,  he 
jjliices  his  hand  over  his  brows,  to  throw 
back  the  dazzhug  light  of  the  sun,  and  peers 
at  you  from  under  it,  till  he  breaks  out  into 
a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himself,  half  to 
you  :— 

"  You  a  gintleman  ! — no,  nor  one  of  your 
breed  never  was,  you  proethorin'  thief,  you  !  " 

You  are  now  immediately  opposite  the 
door  of  the  seminary,  when  half  a  dozen  of 
those  seated  next  it  notice  you. 

"  Oh,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse ! — 
masther,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse, 
wid  boots  and  sjjui'S  on  him,  that's  looking 
in  at  U.S." 

"Silence!"  exclaims  the  master;  "back 
from  the  door  ;  boys,  rehearse  ;  every  one  of 
you  rehearse,  I  say,  you  Boeotians,  till  the 
gintleman  goes  jiast !  " 

"I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir." 

"  No,  you  don't,  Phelim." 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"What! — is  it  after  conthradictin'  me 
you'd  be  ?  Doji't  you  see  the  '  porter's '  out, 
and  you  can't  go." 

"  Well,  'tis  Mat  Meehan  has  it,  sir :  and 
he's  out  this  half-hour,  su'  ;  I  can't  stay  in, 
sir— iphfff-iphfff!" 

"  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking 
at  the  gintleman,  Phehm." 

"  No,  indeed,  sir — iphfff !  " 

"  PlieKm,  I  know  you  of  ould — go  to  your 
srite.  I  tell  you,  Phelim,  you  were  born  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  hemp  manufac- 
ture, and  you'll  die  promoting  it." 

In  the  meantime,  the  master  ijuts  his  head 
out  of  the  door,  his  body  stooped  to  a  "  half 
bend  " — a  phrase,  and  the  exact  cuiwe  which 
it  forms,  I  leave  for  the  jiresent  to  j'oui-  own 
saga<!ity — and  surveys  you  until  j'ou  jsass. 
That  is  an  Irish  liedge  school,  and  the  per- 
sonage  who   follows   you   with   his   eye,    a 


I  hedge  schoolmaster.  His  name  is  Matthew 
I  Kavanagh  ;  and,  as  you  seem  to  consider  hi.<! 
!  literary  establislmient  rather  a  curiosity  in 
j  its  kind,  I  will,  if  you  be  disposed  to  hear 
i  it,  give  you  the  history  of  him  and  his  es- 
I  tablishment,  beginning,  in  the  first  i^lace, 
with 

THE  ABDUCTION  OF  MAT  KAVAXAGH, 

THE    HEDGE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

For  about  three  years  before  the  period  of 
which  I  write,  the  village  of  Findramore,  and 
the  parish  in  which  it  lay,  were  without  a 
teacher.      Mat's   predecessor   was   a  James 
Garraghty,  a  lame  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
widow,  whose  liusband  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting to  extinguish  a  fire  that  broke  out 
in  tlie  dwelling-house  of  Squii-e  John.ston,  a 
neighboring  magistrate.     The  son  was  a  boy 
at  the  time  of  this  disaster,  and  the  Squire, 
as  some   comiDensation   for   the  loss  of  his 
father's  life  in  his  sei-vice,  had  him  educated 
j  at  his  own  expense  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  gave 
I  the  master  who  taught  in  the  viUage  orders 
j  to  educate  him  gi-atuitously,  on  the  condition 
I  of  being  horsewhipi^ed  out  of  the  parish,  if 
I  he  refused.     As  soon  as  he  considered  him- 
I  self  qualified  to  teach,  he  opened  a  school  in 
I  the  village   on   his  own  account,  where   he 
[  taught  until  his  death,  which  happened  in 
I  less  than  a  year  after  the  commencement  of 
!  his  little  seminary.    The  children  usually  as- 
j  sembled  in  his  mother's  cabin  ;  but  as  she 
:  did  not  long  survive  the  son,  this,  which  was 
i  at  best  a  very  miserable  residence,  soon  tot- 
i  tered  to  the  ground.     The  roof  and  thatch 
i  were  burnt  for  firing,  the  mud  gables  fell  in, 
and  w'ere  overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  and 
!  docks  :  and  nothing  remained  but  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  little  clay  side-walls,  which  pre- 
j  sented,  when  associated  with  the  calamitous 
fate   of  their   inoffensive   inmates,  rather  a 
touching  image  of  ruin  upon  a  small  scale. 

Garraghty  had  been  attentive  to  his  Mttle 
jjupils,  and  his  instructions  were  sufficient 
j  to  give  them  a  reUsh  for  education — a 
I  circumstance  wliich  did  not  escajie  the  ob- 
servation of  their  parents,  who  dulj-  appre- 
I  ciated  it.  His  death,  however,  dejjrived  them 
j  of  this  advantage  ;  and  as  schoolmasters,  un- 
der the  old  system,  were  always  at  a  pre- 
I  mium,  it  so  hajjpened,  that  for  three  years 
afterwards,  not  one  of  that  class  presenter! 
himself  to  their  acceptance.  Many  a  trial 
had  been  made,  and  jnany  a  sly  offer  held 
out,  as  a  lure  to  the  neighboring  teachers, 
but  they  did  not  take ;  for  although  the 
country  was  densely  inhabited,  yet  it  was  re- 
marked that  no  schoolmaster  ever  "Ihruc'' 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Findramore.     The 
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place,  in  fact,  bad  got  a  bad  name.  Gar- 
raghty  died,  it  was  thougbt,  of  poverty,  a  dis- 
ease to  whicb  tbe  Findramore  schoohnisters 
had  been  always  known  to  be  subject.  His 
predecessor,  too,  was  hanged,  along  with 
two  others,  for  burning  the  house  of  an 
"  Aagint." 

Then  the  Findramore  boys  were  not  easily 
dealt  with,  having  uu  ugly  habit  of  involving 
their  unlucky  teachers  in  those  quan-els 
which  they  kept  up  with  the  Ballyscanlau 
boys,  a  fighting  clan  that  Uved  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  above  them.  These  two  fac- 
tions, when  they  met,  whether  at  fair  or 
market,  wake  or  wedding,  could  never  part 
without  carrying  home  on  each  side  a  dozen 
or  two  of  bloody  coxcombs.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  parish  of  Aughindrum  had  for  a 
few  years  been  afflicted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary dearth  of  knowledge  ;  the  only  literary 
establishment  which  flourished  in  it  being  a 
parochial  institution,  wliich,  however  excel- 
lent in  design,  yet,  hke  too  many  establish- 
ments of  the  same  nature,  it  degenerated  into 
a  source  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  education, 
exceedingly  di-y  and  unproductive  to  every 
person  except  the  master,  who  was  enabled 
l)y  his  honest  industry  to  make  a  provision 
for  his  family  absolutely  suiin'ising,  when  we 
consider  the  moderate  nature  of  his  ostensi- 
ble income.  It  was,  in  fact,  like  a  well  dried 
up,  to  which  scarcely  any  one  ever  thinks  of 
going  for  water. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  could  not 
last  long.  The  youth  of  Findramore  w^ere 
parched  for  want  of  the  dew  of  knowledge  ; 
and  their  i^arents  and  grown  brethren  met 
one  Saturday  evening  in  Barny  Brady's 
shebeen-house,  to  take  into  consideration 
the-  best  means  for  procuring  a  resident 
schoolmaster  for  the  village  and  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  a  difficult  point,  and  required 
gi'eat  dexterity  of  management  to  enable 
them  to  devise  any  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  they  felt.  There  were  jjresent  at 
this  council,  Tim  Dolau,  the  senior  of  the 
village,  and  his  three  sons,  Jem  Coogau, 
Bji.m  Murphy,  Paddy  Delany,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil,  Jack  Traynor,  and  Andy  Connell, 
with  five  or  six  others,  whom  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate. 

"Bring  us  in  a  quart,  Barny,"  said  Dolan 
to  Brady,  whom  on  this  occasion  we  must 
designate  as  the  host ;  "  and  let  it  be  rale 
hathen." 

"  \Miat  do  you  mane,  Tim?  "  replied  the 
host. 

"I  mane,"  continued  Dolan,  "stuff  that 
was  never  christened,  man  ahve." 

"  Thin  I'll  bring  you  the  same  that  Father 
Maguire  got  last  night  on  his  way  home, 
afther  anointin'  ould  Katty  Duffy,'  replied 


Brady.     "  Ii 
afther  giving 


,  sure,  whatever  I  might  bo 
to  strauger.s,  Tim,  I'd  be  long 
I  sorry  to  give  ijom  anything  but  the  right 
j  sort." 

"  That's  a  gay  man,  Barny,"  said  Traynor, 
j  "  but  off"  wid  you  like  a  shot,  and  let  us  get 
:  it  under  our  tooth  first,  an'  then  we'll  tell 
you  more  about  it — A  big  rogue  is  the  same 
'  Barnj,"  he  added,  after  I5rady  had  gone  to 
!  bring  in  the  poteen,  "  an'  never  sells  a  dhrop 
j  that's  not  one  whiskey  and  five  wathers." 
'  "  But  he  coiddn't  expose  it  on  you.  Jack," 
observed  Connell ;  "  you're  too  oidd  a  hand 
about  the  pot  for  that.  Wam't  you  in  the 
1  mountains  last  week  ?  " 

Ay  :  but  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon  the 


I  thief  of  a  ganger,  Simpson — himself  and  a 
j  jiaek  o'  redcoats  surrounded  us  when  we  war 
I  beginnin'  to  double,  and  the  purtiest  runniii' 
\  that  ever  you  seen  was  lost ;  for  you  see,  be- 
fore you  could  cross  yourself,  we  had  the 
bottoms  knocked  clane  out  of  the  vessels  ;  so 
that  the  villains  didn't  get  a  hole  in  our  coats, 
as  they  thought  they  would." 

"I  tell  you,"  observed  O'Neil,  "there's  a 
bad  pill*  somewhere  about  us." 

"Ay,  is  there,  Owen,"  replied  Traynor; 
"  and  what  is  more,  I  don't  think  he's  a  hun- 
dhre  miles  from  the  place  where  we're  sittin' 
in." 

I  "Faith,  maybe  so.  Jack,"  returned  the 
I  other. 

I  '  "  I'd  never  give  into  that,"  said  Murphy. 
I  "'Tis  Barny  Brady  that  would  never  turn 
'■  informer — the  same  thing  isn't  in  him,  nor 
'  in  any  of  his  breed  ;  there's  not  a  man  in  the 
I  parish  I'd  thrust  sooner." 

"  I'd  jist  thrust  liim,"  repUed  Traynor,  "  as 
'  far  as  I  could  throw  a  cow  bj-  the  tail. 
Arrah,  what's  the  rason  that  the  gauger  never 
!  looks  next  or  near  his  jjlace,  an'  it's  w^ell 
!  known  that  he  sells  poteen  widout  a  license, 
I  though  he  goes  past  his  door  wanst  a 
week?" 

"  "What  the  h is  keepiu'  him  at  all  ?  " 

inquired  one  of  Dolan's  sons. 

"  Look  at  him,"  said  Traynor,  "  comin'  in 
out  of  the  garden  ;  how  much  afeard  he  is  ! 
keepin'  the  whiskey  in  a  phatie  ridge— an' I'd 
kisjs  the  book  that  he  brought  that  bottle  out 
in  his  pocket,  instead  of  diggin'  it  up  out  o' 
the  garden." 

"^'hatever  Brady's  usual  habits  of  christen- 
ing his  poteen  might  have  been,  that  which 
he  now  jilaced  before  them  was  good.  He 
laid  the  l)ottle  on  a  little  deal  table  -with 
cross  legs,  and  along  w^th  it  a  small  drinking 
glass  fixed  in  a  bit  of  flat  circular  wood,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  original  bottom,  which  had 

*  This  means  a  treacherous  person  who  cannot  be 
depended  upon. 
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been  broken.     They  now  entered  upon  the 
point,  in  question,  without  further  delay. 

"Come,  Tim,"  said  Coogan,  "j'ou're  the 
ouldest  man,  and  must  spake  first." 

"Ti-otli,  man,"  replied  Dolan,  "beggin' 
your  pardon,  I'll  dhrink  first — healths  apiece, 
your  sowl ;  success  boys — glory  to  ourselves, 
and  confusion  to  the  Scanlou  boys,  any  way." 

"  And  maybe,"  observed  Conuell,  "  'tis 
we  that  didn't  lick  them  well  in  the  last  fair 
— they're  not  able  to  meet  the  Fiudramore 
birds  even  on  their  own  walk." 

Well,  boys,"  said  Delany,  "about  the 
Our  cbildre  will  grow  uja  like 
bidlockeem  *  widout  knowing  a  ha'jjorth ; 
and  larning,  you  see,  is  a  bui-dyen  that's  asy 
carried." 

"  Ay,"  obsei-ved  O'Neil,  "  as  Solvester  Ma- 
guire,  the  poet,  used  to  say — 

'  Labor  for  laruin,  before  you  grow  oulJ, 
For  larnin'  is  better  nor  riches  or  gould ; 
Riches  an'  gould  they  may  vanquish  away, 
But  larnin'  alone  it  will  never  decay.'  " 

"Success,  Owen!  AVhy,  you  might  jjut 
down  the  pot  and  warm  an  air  to  it,"  said 
Murphy. 

"  Well,  boys,  are  we  all  safe  ?  "  asked  Tray- 
nor. 

' '  Safe  ?  "  said  old  Dolan.  ' '  AiTah,  what  are 
you  talkin'  about  ?  Sure  'tisn't  of  that  same 
sjJalpeen  of  a  gauger  tljat  we'd  be  afraid  !  " 

During  this  observation,  young  Dolan 
pressed  'Traynor's  foot  under  the  table,  and 
they  both  went  out  for  aboiit  five  minutes. 

"Father,"  said  the  son,  when  he  and 
Trayaor  re-entered  the  room,  "you're  a 
wanting  home." 

"  Who  wants  me,  Larrj',  avick  ?  "  says  the 
father. 

The  son  immediately  whispered  to  him  for 
a  moment,  when  the  old  man  instantly  rose, 
got  his  hat,  and  after  drinking  another  bum- 
per of  the  poteen,  departed. 

"  Twas  hardly  worth  while,"  said  Delany  ; 
"  the  ould  fellow  is  mettle  to  the  back-bone, 
an'  would  never  show  the  garran-bane  at  any 
rate,  even  if  he  knew  all  about  it." 

"  Bad  end  to  the  syllable  I'd  let  the  same 
ould  cock  hear,"  said  the  son ;  "  the  divil 
thrust  any  man  that  didn't  switch  the  ^n'tmerf 
for  it,  though  he  is  my  father  ;  but  now,  boys,  j 
that  the  coast's  clear,  and  all  safe — where  ! 
wll  we  get  a  schoolmaster  ?  Mat  Kavanagh  j 
won't  budge  from  the  Scanlou  boys,  even  if 
we  war  to  put  our  hands  undher  liis  feet  ; 
■and  small  blame  to  him — sure,  you  would 
^not  exjiect  him  to  go  against  his  own 
friends  ?  " 

"Faith,  the  gorsoons  is  in  a  bad  state," 


Murphy ;  "  but,  boys  where  will  we  get  a 
man  that's  up  ?  Why  I  know  'tis  betther  to 
have  anybody  nor  be  without  one  ;  but  we 
might  kill  two  birds  wid  one  stone — if  we 
could  get  a  masther  that  would  carry  '  Ai-ti- 
cles,'*  an'  swear  in  the  boys,  from  time  to  time 
— an'  between  ourselves,  if  there's  any  danger 
of  the  hemp,  we  may  as  well  lay  it  upon 
strange  shoulders." 

"Ay,  but  since  Corrigan  swung  for  the 
Aagint,"  rejihed  Delaney,  "  they're  a  little 
modest  in  haviu'  act  or  jDart  wid  us  ;  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  get  an  advartisement  wrote 
out,  an'  have  it  posted  on  the  chapel  door.' 

This  liint  was  debated  with  much  earnest- 
ness ;  but  as  they  were  really  anxious  to 
have  a  master — in  the  first  place,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  educating  their  children  ; 
and  in  the  next,  for  filling  the  situation  of 
director  and  regulator  of  theii-  iUegal  Rib- 
bon meetings — they  determmed  on  penning 
an  advertisement,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Delaney.  After  drinking  another 
bottle,  and  amusing  themselves  with  some 
further  chat,  one  of  the  Dolans  undertook 
to  draw  up  the  advertisement,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  ADVARTAAISEMENT." 

"Notes  to  Schoolmasther.%  and  to  all   others 
whom  it  may  consarn. 

"  WANTED, 

"For  the  nabourhood  and  the  vuxinity  of 
the  Townlaud  of  Findramore,  in  the  Parish 
of  Aughindrum,  in  the  Barony  of  Lisua- 
moghry.  County  of  Sligo,  Province  of  Con- 
naught,  Ireland. 


'To    SCHOOLMASTEES. 


■•  BuUockeens— little  buUooka 
f  Take  an  oath. 


"  Take  Notes — That  any  Schoolmaster 
who  understands  Spellin'  gramatically  — 
Readin'  and  Writin',  in  the  raal  way,  accor- 
din'  to  the  Dixonary — Arithmatick,  that  is 
to  say,  the  five  common  mles,  namely,  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiphcation,  and  di\'ision 
— and  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  of  Dives's  denominations.  Also 
reduction  up  and  down — cross  multiplication 
of  coin — the  Rule  of  Three  Direck— the  Rule 
of  Three  in  verse— the  double  Rule  of  Three 
— Frackshins  taught  according  to  the  vulgar 
and  decimatin'  method  ;  and  must  be  well 
practised  to  tache  the  Findramore  boys  how 
to  manage  the  Sciiffle.-f 


*  A  copy  of  the  Whiteboy  oath  and  regulations. 

f  Tiie  Scuffle  was  an  e.xercise  in  fractions,  illus- 
trated by  a  quarrel  between  the  first  four  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  who  went  to  loggerheads  about  a 
sugar-plura.  A,  for  instance,  seized  upon  ihree- 
fourths  of  it ;  but  B  snapped  two-thirds  of  what  hu 
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"  N.B.  He  must  be  will  grounded  iu  Uiat. 
Practis,  Discount,  and  Jiebatiii.  N.B.  Must 
be  well  grounded  in  that  also. 

"  Tret  and  Tare — Fellowship — Allegation 
— Bartlier — Rates  per  Scent — Intherest — 
Exchange — Prophet  in  Loss— the  Square 
Boot  —  the  Kibe  Root  —  Hippothenuse  — 
Ai-ithmatical  and  Jommetrical  Purgation — 
Compound  Intherest  —  Loggerheadism  — 
Questions  for  exercise,  and  the  Coneudix  to 
Algibbra.  He  must  also  know  Jommithry 
accordin'  to  Grunther's  scale — the  Castiga- 
tion  of  the  Klipsticks — Surveying,  and  the 
use  of  the  Jacob-staff. 

"  N.B.  Would  get  a  good  dale  of  Surveyin' 
to  do  in  the  vircinity  of  Findramore,  particu- 
larly in  Con-acre  time.  If  he  know  the  use 
of  the  globe,  it  would  be  an  accusation.  He 
must  also  understand  the  Three  Sets  of 
Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entry, 
particularly  Loftus  &  Company  of  Paris, 
their  Account  of  Cash  and  Company.  And 
above  all  things,  he  must  know  how  to  taclie 
the  Sarvin'  of  Ilass  in  Latin,  and  be  able  to 
read  Doctor  Gallaher's  Irish  Sarmints,  and  ex- 
plaiu  Kolumkill's  and  Pasteriui's  Prophecies. 

" N.B.  If  he  luiderstands  Cudf/el-fencin,  it 
would  be  an  accusation  also — but  mustn't 
tache  us  wid  a  staff  that  bonds  in  the  middle, 
bekase  it  breaks  one's  head  across  the  guard. 
Any  schoolmaster  caijaeious  and  collitied  to 
instruct  in  the  above-miutioned  branches, 
would  get  a  good  school  in  the  townlaud 
Findj-amore  and  its  vircinity,  be  well  fed, 
an'  get  the  hoith  o'  good  livin'  among  the 
farmers,  an'  would  be  ped — 

"  For  Book-keepiu',  the  three  sets,  a  ginny 
and  half. 

"For  Gommethi-y,  &c.,  half  a  ciinmj  a 
quarther. 

"  Arithmatic,  aight  and  three-Jiapums. 

"Readin',  Writiu',  &c.,  six  Hogs. 

"  Given  under  our  hands,  this   37th  day  of 
June,  18004. 

"  Larky  Dolan. 

"  Dick  Dolan,  his  t^  mark. 

"  Jem  Coog.\n,  his  X  mark. 

"  Brine  Murphey. 

"  P.u)DY  Delany,  his  y*  mark. 

"Jack  Traynor. 

"Andy  Connell. 

"Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  his  M  mark." 


had  got,  and  put  it  into  his  hat ;  V  then  knocked 
off  his  hat,  and  as  worthy  Mr.  Gough  says,  ''  to 
work  they  went."  After  kicking  and  cuffing  each 
oth  !r  in  prime  style,  each  now  losing  and  again 
gaining  alternately,  the  question  is  wound  up  by 
rei|uiriiig  the  pupil  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of 
the  sugar-plum  each  had  at  the  close. 


"  N.B.  By  maJcing  airly  application  to  an j 
<f  the  u  ndher-mintioned,  he  ivill  hear  of  fur- 
ilirr  /iiirfic/.-lirs ;  and  if  they  find  that  ho 
will  sliiHit  them,  he  may  exj^ect  the  best  o' 
thratemeut,  an'  be  weU  fed  among  the  far- 
mers.* 

"  N.B.  Would  get  also  a  good  Night-school 
among  the  vircinity." 

Ha%ing  penned  the  above  advertisement, 
it  was  cai-efully  posted  early  the  next  morn- 
ing on  the  chapel-doors,  with  an  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  patrons  that  it  would  not 
be  wholly  fruitless.  The  next  week,  how- 
ever, passed  without  an  apjjhcation — the 
second  also — and  the  third  produced  the 
same  result ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest 
l^rospect  of  a  school-master  being  blown  by 
any  wind  to  the  lovers  of  leai-niug  at  Findra- 
more. In  the  meantime,  the  Ballyscanlan 
boys  took  care  to  keep  up  the  ill-natured 
prejudice  which  had  been  circulated  concern- 
ing the  fatality  that  uniformly  attended  such 
schoolmasters  as  settled  there  ;  and  when 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Findiiamore  folk, 
it  was  once  more  resolved  that  the  advertise- 
ment should  be  again  put  up,  -with  a  clause 
containing  an  explanation  on  that  point. 
The  clause  ran  as  follows  : 

"N.B. — The  two  last  masthers  that  was 
hanged  out  of  Fhidi-amore,  that  is,  Mickey 
Corrigau,  who  was  hanged  for  killing  the 
Aagent,  and  Jem  Garraghty,  that  died  of  a 
declension — Jem  died  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health,  and  Mickey  was  hanged  contrary  to 
his  own  wi.shes  ;  so  that  it  wasn't  either  of 
their  faults — as  witness  our  hands  this  207th 
of  July. 

"Dick  Dolan,  his  r^  mark." 

This  explanation,  however,  was  as  fniitless 
as   the   original    advertisement ;   and    week 


*  Nothing  can  more  decidedly  prove  the  singular 
and  extraordinary  thirst  for  education  and  general 
knowledge  which  characterizes  the  Irish  people, 
than  the  shifts  to  which  they  have  often  gone  iu 
order  to  gain  even  a  limited  portion  of  instruction. 
Of  this  the  Irish  Night  Schoolis  a  complete  illus- 
tration. The  Night  School  was  always  openod 
either  for  these  of  early  age,  who  from  their  pover- 
ty were  forced  to  earn  wmetlUng  for  their  own  sup- 
port during  the  day ;  or  to  assist  their  parents  ;  or 
for  grown  young  men  who  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  education  iu  their  youth,  but 
who  now  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  during  a  win- 
ter's night,  when  they  could  do  nothing  else,  to  the 
acquisition  of  reading  and  writing,  and  sometimes 
of  accounts.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the 
Night  School  boys,  although  often  thrown  into  the 
w.iy  of  temptation,  always  conducted  themselves 
with  singular  propriety.  Indeed,  the  fact  is,  after 
all,  pretty  easily  accounted  for — inasmuch  as  none 
but  the  steiidiest,  niostsensible,  and  best  conducteij 
y  ung  men  ever  attended  it. 
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after  week  passed  over  without  au  offer  from 
a  single  candidate.  The  "  vicinity  "  of  Find- 
ramore  and  its  "naborhood  "  seemed  devoted 
to  ignorance  ;  and  nothing  remained,  except 
another  effort  at  procuring  a  master  by  some 
more  ingenious  contrivance. 

Debate  after  debate  was  consequently  held 
in  Barney  Brady's  ;  and,  until  a  fresh  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  Delany,  the  prospect 
seemed  as  bad  as  ever.  Delany,  at  length 
fell  ujDon  a  new  plan  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  was  marked  in  a  pecuhar  man- 
ner by  a  spirit  of  great  originahty  and  enter- 
prise, it  being  nothing  less  than  a  proposal 
to  carry  oft^  by  force  or  stratagem,  Mat 
Kavanagh,  who  was  at  that  time  fixed  in  the 
throne  of  literature  among  the  Ballyscanlan 
boys,  quite  unconscious  of  the  honorable 
translation  to  the  neighborhood  of  Findra- 
more  which  was  intended  for  him.  The  pro- 
ject, when  broached,  was  certainly  a  starthng 
one,  and  drove  most  of  them  to  a  pause,  before 
they  were  sufficiently  collected  to  give  an 
opinion  on  its  merits. 

"  Nothin",  boys,  is  asier,"  said  Delaney. 
'  There's  to  be  a  jiatthern  in  BaUymagowan, 
on  next  Sathurday — an'  that's  jist  half  way 
betune  ourselves  and  the  Seanlan  boys.  Let 
us  musthei-,  an'  go  there,  any  how.  We  can 
keep  an  eye  on  Mat  widout  much  trouble, 
an'  when  opportunity  sarves,  nick  him  at 
wanst,  an'  off  wid  him  clane." 

"But,"  said  Traynor,  "  what  would  we  do 
■n-id  him  when  he'd  be  here  ?  Wouldn't  he 
vut  an'  run  the  first  opportunity. 

"How  can  he,  ye  omadhawn,  if  we  put  a 
manwill  *  in  our  pocket,  an'  sware  him  ?  But 
h'e'll  butther  him  up  when  he's  among  us  ;  or, 
be  me  sowks,  if  it  goes  that,  force  him  either 
to  settle  wid  ourselves,  or  to  make  liimself 
scarce  in  the  country  entirely." 

"DivU  a  much  force  it'll  take  to  keep  him, 
I'm  thinkin',"  observed  Murphy.  "  He'U 
have  three  times  a  betther  school  here  ;  and 
if  he  wanst  settled,  I'll  engage  he  would  take 
to  it  kindly." 

"  See  here,  boys,"  says  Dick  Dolan,  in  a 
tvhisper,  "  if  that  bloody  villain,  Brady,  isn't 
•ifther  standin'  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  striv- 
\n'  to  hear  what  we're  about  ;  but  it's  well  we 
didn't  bring  up  anything  consarnin'  the 
other  business  ;  didn't  I  tell  yees  the  desate 
was  in  'im '?  Look  at  his  shadow  on  the  wall 
forninst  us." 

"  Hould  yer  tongues,  boys,"  said  Traynor  ; 
"jist  keep  never  mindin',  and,  be  me  sowks, 
I'll  make  him  sup  sorrow  for  that  thrick." 

"  You  had  betther  neither  make  nor  meddle 
wid  him,"  observed  Delany,  "jist  put  him  out 


o'  that — but  don't  rise  yer  hand  to  iiim,  ol 
j  he'll  san'e  you  as  he  did  Jem  Flannagan : 
j  put  ye  three  or  four-  months  in  the  Siont 

I  Jug" * 

I  Traynor,  however,  had  gone  out  while  he 
I  was  speaking,  and  in  a  few  minutes  dragged 
j  in  Brady,  whom  he  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
eaves-dropping. 

"Jist  come  in,  Brady,"  said  TrajTior,  as  he 
j  dragged  him  along  ;  "  walk  in,  man  alive  ; 
sure,  and  sich  an  honest  man  as  you  aa-e 
I  needn't  be  afeai-d  of  lookin'  his  friends  in  the 
I  face  !  Ho  ! — an'  be  me  sowl,  is  it  a  spy  we've 
j  got ;  and,  I  suppose,  would  be  an  informer 
too,  if  he  had  heai'd  anything  to  tell !  " 

"  What's  the  manin'  of  this,  boys  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  others,  feigning  ignorance.  "  Let 
the  honest  man  go,  Traynor.  What  do  ye 
hawl  him  that  way  for,  ye  gallis  pet  ?  " 

"Honest!"  replied  Traynor;  "how  very 
honest  he  is,  the  desavin'  viUain,  to  be  stand- 
in'  at  the  windy  there,  wantin'  to  overhear 
the  little  harmless  talk  we  had." 

"  Come,  Traynor,"  said  Brady,  seizing  him 
in  his  turn  by  the  neck,  "  take  your  hands 
off  of  me,  or,  bad  fate  to  me,  but  I'll  lave  ye 
a  mark." 

Traynor,  in  his  turn,  had  his  hand  twisted 
in  Brady's  cravat,  wliich  he  drew  tightly 
about  his  neck,  untU  the  other  got  nearly 
black  in  the  face. 

"  Let  me  go  you  villain  ! "  exclaimed  Brady. 
"  or,  by  this  blessed  night  that's  in  it,  it'll 
be  worse  for  you." 

"Villain,  is  it?  "  replied  Trajnor,  making 
a  blow  at  him,  whilst  Brady  snatched  at  a 
penknife,  which  one  of  the  others  had  jilaced 
on  the  table,  after  jiicking  the  tobacco  out  of 
his  jjipe — intending  either  to  stab  Traynor, 
\  or  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  cravat  by  which  he 
1  was  held.  The  others,  however,  interfered, 
;  and  prevented  further  mischief. 
1  "Brady,"  said  Traynor,  "you'll  rue  this 
j  night,  if  ever  a  man  cbd,  j-ou  tracherous  in- 
I  formin'  villian.  What  an  honest  spy  we  have 
]  among  us  ! — and  a  short  coorse  to  you  !  " 
"  O,  hould  yer  tongue,  Traynor  !  "  replied 
Brady  :  "  I  believe  it's  best  known  who  is  both 
the  sp)y  and  the  informer.  The  divil  a  pint 
I  of  poteen  ever  you'U  rim  in  this  parish,  until 
;  you  clear  yourself  of  bringing  the  ganger  on 
I  the  Tracys,  bekase  they  tuck  Mick  ]\I'Kew,  in 
\  preference  to  3'ourself,  to  run  it  for  them.' 
j  Traynor  made  another  attemjit  to  strike 
him,  but  was  prevented.  The  rest  now  inter- 
!  fered ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hum-  or  so, 
j  an  adjustment  took  place. 
!  Brady  took  iip  the  tong.s,  and  swore  "by 
that  blessed  iron,"  that  he  neither  heard,  nor 
intended  to   hear,  anything  they  said ;  and 


*  Manual,  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book,  geuer- 
fjlly  pronounced  as  above. 


•  A  short  periphrasis  for  Gaol. 
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tliia  exculpation  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
bottle  at  his  own  expense. 

"  You  omadhawn,"  said  he  to  Traynor,  "I 
was  only  puttin'  ujj  a  dozen  o'  bottles  into  the 
tatch  of  the  house,  when  j'ou  thought  I  was 
Ustenin'  ; "  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this,  he  brought  them  out,  and  showed  them 
some  bottles  of  poteen,  neatly  covered  up 
under  the  thatch. 

Before  theu-  separation  they  finally  jilauned 
the  abduction  of  Kavanagh  from  the  Patron, 
on  the  Saturday  following,  and  after  drinking 
another  roimd  went  home  to  their  resi^ective 
dwellings. 

In  this  speculation,  however,  they  experi- 
enced a  fresh  disappointment ;  for,  ere  Satur- 
day arrived,  whether  in  consequence  of  secret 
intimation  of  their  intention  from  Brady,  or 
some  friend,  or  in  compliance  with  the  offer 
of  a  better  situation,  the  fact  was,  that  Mnt 
Kavanagh  had  removed  to  another  school, 
distant  about  eighteen  miles  from  Findra- 
more.  But  they  were  not  to  be  outdone  ;  a 
new  plan  was  laid,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  week  a  dozen  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  intrepid  of  the  "  boys,"  mounted  each 
i;^ion  a  good  horse,  went  to  Mat's  new  resi- 
dence for  the  express  purijose  of  securing 
him. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  scarcely  beheve 
that  a  love  of  learning  was  so  strong  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Findramore  as  to  occasion 
their  taking  such  remarkable  stej^s  for  estab- 
lishing a  schoolmaster  among  them  ;  but 
the  country  was  densely  inhabited,  the  rising- 
population  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the 
outcry  for  a  schoolmaster  amongst  the  parents 
of  the  children  loud  and  importunate. 

The  fact,  therefore,  was,  that  a  very  strong 
motive  stimulated  the  inhabitants  of  Findi-a- 
more  in  their  efforts  to  procure  a  master. 
The  old  and  middle-aged  heads  of  families 
were  actuated  by  a  simj)le  wish,  inseparable 
from  Irishmen,  to  have  theu-  children  edu- 
cated ;  and  the  young  men,  by  a  determina- 
tion to  have  a  properly  qualified  person  to 
conduct  their  Night  Schools,  and  improve 
them  in  their  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  circumstance  I  am  now  relating  is 
one  which  actually  took  jilace  :  and  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  remote  jjarts  of  Ireland, 
may  have  often  seen  bloody  and  obstinate 
quarrels  among  the  j^easantry,  in  vindicating 
a  priority  of  claim  to  the  local  rasidence  of 
a  BL-hoohnaster  among  them.  I  could,  within 
my  own  experience,  relate  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  this  nature. 

It  was  one  Saturday  night,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  May,  that  a  dozen  Fin- 
ih-amore  "boys,"  as  they  were  called,  set  out 
upon  this  most  singular  of  all  literary  specu- 
lations, i-esolvod,  at  whatever  risk,  to  secure 


the  person  and  effect  the  permanent  bodily 
presence  among  them  of  the  Eedoubtalile 
^lat  Kavanagh.  Each  man  was  mounted  on 
a  horse,  and  one  of  them  brought  a  sjDars 
steed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school- 
master. The  caijarison  of  this  horse  was 
somewhat  remarkable :  it  consisted  of  a 
wooden  straddle,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
peasantry  for  carrying  wicker  paniers  or 
creels,  Wfuich  are  hung  upon  two  w  ooden  pins, 
that  stand  up  out  of  its  sides.  Underneath 
was  a  straw  mat,  to  j)revent  the  horse's  back 
fi-om  being  stripjied  by  it.  On  one  side  of 
this  hung  a  large  creel,  and  on  the  other  a 
strong  sack,  tied  round  a  stone  merely  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  balance  the  empty  ci-ecl. 
The  night  -was  warm  and  clear,  the  moon 
and  stars  all  threw  their  mellow  light  from  a 
serene,  unclouded  sky,  and  the  repose  of  na- 
ture in  the  short  nights  of  this  delightful 
season,  resembles  that  of  a  young  virgin  oi 
sixteen — still,  light,  and  glowing.  Their 
way,  for  the  most  part  of  their  journey,  lay 
tluough  a  solitary  mountain-road  ;  and,  as 
they  did  not  undertake  the  enterprise  witli- 
out  a  good  stock  of  i^oteen,  their  light-heart- 
ed songs  and  choruses  awoke  the  echoes 
that  slept  in  the  mountain  glens  as  they 
went  along.  The  adventure,  it  is  true,  had 
as  much  of  frolic  as  of  seriousness  in  it ; 
and  merely  as  the  means  of  a  day's  fun  for 
the  boys,  it  was  the  more  eagerly  entered 
into. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  they  left 
home,  and  as  they  did  not  wish  to  arrive  at 
the  village  to  which  they  w'ere  bound,  until 
the  morning  should  be  rather  advanced,  the 
journey  was  as  slowly  performed  as  possible. 
Every  remarkable  object  on  the  way  was  no- 
ticed, and  its  history,  if  any  particular  asso- 
ciation was  connected  with  it,  minutely  de- 
tailed, whenever  it  happened  to  be  known. 
When  the  sun  rose,  many  beautiful  green 
spots  and  hawthorn  valleys  excited,  even  from 
these  unpolished  and  illiterate  f)sasants,  warm 
bursts  of  admiration  at  their  fi-agrance  and 
beauty.  In  some  places,  the  dark  flowery 
heath  clothed  the  mountains  to  the  tops, 
from  -which  the  gray  mists,  lit  by  a  flood  of 
light,  and  breaking  into  masses  before  the 
morning  breeze,  began  to  descend  into  the 
vaUeys  beneath  them  ;  whilst  the  voice  of  the 
grouse,  the  bleating  of  .sheep  and  lambs,  the 
pee-weet  of  the  wheeling  lap-wing,  and  the 
song  of  the  lark  threw  life  and  animation 
over  the  previous  stillness  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  a  shallow  river  would  cross  the 
road,  winding  off  into  a  valley  that  was  over- 
hung, on  one  siile,  by  rugged  precii^ices 
clothed  w-ith  hixuriant  heath  and  wild  ash  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  it  was  skirted  by  a  long 
sweep  of  greenswai'd,  skimmed  by  the  twit- 
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tering  swallow,  over  which  lay  scattered  num- 
bers of  sheep,  cows,  brood  mares,  and  tolts 
— many  of  them  rising  and  stretching  them- 
selves ere  they  resumed  their  pasture,  leaving 
the  spots  on  which  they  lay  of  a  deeper  green. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  sly-looking  fox  might  be 
seen  lurking  about  a  solitary  lamb,  or  brush- 
ing over  the  hills  with  a  fat  goose  upon  his 
back,  retreating  to  his  den  among  the  inac- 
cessible rocks,  after  ha\ing  plundered  some 
unsuspecting  farmer. 

As  they  advanced  into  the  sku-ts  of  the  cul- 
tivated country,  they  met  many  other  beau- 
tiful spots  of  scenery  among  the  upland,  con- 
siderable iDortions  of  which,  particularly  in 
long  sloping  valleys,  that  faced  the  morning 
dun,  were  covered  with  hazel  and  brushwood, 
where  the  unceasing  and  simple  notes  of  the 
cackoo  were  incessantly  plied,  mingled  with 
the  more  mellow  and  varied  notes  of  the 
thrush  and  blackbird.  Sometimes  the  bright 
summer  waterfall  seemed,  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  ^ke  a  column  of  light,  and  the  springs 
that  issued  from  the  sides  of  the  more  dis- 
tant and  lofty  mountains  shone  with  a  steady, 
dazzling  brightness,  on  which  the  eye  could 
scarcely  rest.  The  morning,  indeed,  was 
beautiful,  the  fields  in  bloom,  and  every  thing 
cheerfoi,.  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens, 
natui-e  began  gradually  to  awaken  into  life 
and  happiness  ;  nor  was  the  natural  grandeur 
of  a  Sabbath  summer  morning  among  these 
piles  of  magnificent  mountains — nor  its  heart- 
felt, but  more  artificial  beauty  in  the  culti- 
vated countiy,  lost,  even  upon  the  unphilo- 
sophical  "boys"  of  Findramore  ;  so  true  is 
it,  that  such  exquisite  appearances  of  nature 
will  force  enjoyment  upon  the  most  unculti- 
vated heart. 

Vv  hen  they  had  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  iiie  little  town  in  which  Mat  Kavauagh 
was  fixed,  they  tmiied  off  into  a  deep  glen,  a 
little  to  the  left ;  and,  after  havmg  seated 
themselves  under  a  white-thorn  which  gi'ew 
on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  they  began  to  de- 
vise the  best  immediate  measui-es  to  be  taken. 

"Boys,"  said  Tim  Dolan,  "how  will  we 
manage  now  with  this  thief  of  a  schoolmaster, 
at  all  ?  Come,  Jack  Traynor,  you  that's  ui> 
to  still-house  work — escapin'  and  caiTj-in' 
away  stills  from  gangers,  the  bloody  villains  ! 
out  wid  jer  .'.pa/.r,  till  we  hear  your  opinion." 

"  Do  ye  think,  boys,"  said  Andy  Connell, 
"  that  we  could  flatter  him  to  come  by  fair- 
mains  ?  " 

"  Flatther  him  !  "  said  Traynor  ;  "  and,  by 
mj'  sowl,  if  we  flatther  him  at  aU,  it  must  be 
by  the  hair  of  the  head.  No,  no  ;  let  us 
bring  him  first,  whether  he  wiU  or  not,  an' 
ax  his  consent  aftherwai-ds  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,"  continued 
Connell,    "  I'U   hoidd  a  wager,   if  j'ou  lave 


him  to  me,  I'll  bring  him  wid  his  own  con- 
sint." 

"  No,  nor  sorra  that  you'll  do,  nor  could 
do,"  repKed  Traynor  :  "  for,  along  wid  evei^ 
thing  else,  he  thinks  he's  not  jist  doated  on 
by  the  Findramore  people,  being  one  of  the 
Ballyscanlan  tribe.  No,  no  ;  let  two  of  us 
go  to  his  place,  and  jjurtind  that  we  have 
other  business  in  the  fair  of  Clansallagh  on 
Monday  next,  and  ax  him  in  to  dhrink,  for 
he'll  not  refuse  that,  any  how  ;  then,  when 
he's  half  tijisy,  ax  him  to  convoy  us  this  far  ; 
we'll  then  meet  you  here,  an'  tell  him  some 
palaver  or  other — sit  down  where  we  are 
now,  and,  afther  making  him  dead  dhrunk, 
hoist  a  big  stone  in  the  creel,  and  Mat  in  the 
sack,  on  the  other  side,  wid  his  head  out,  antl 
off  wid  him  ;  and  he  -will  know  neither  act 
nor  part  about  it  till  we're  at  Findramore." 

Having  approved  of  this  i^roject,  they 
pulled  out  each  a  substantial  complement  of 
stout  oaten  bread,  which  sei-ved,  along  with 
the  whiskey,  for  breakfast.  The  two  fiersons 
pitched  on  for  decoying  Mat  were  Dolan  and 
Traynor,  who  accordingly  set  out,  full  of  glee 
at  the  singularity  and  drollness  of  tlieir  un- 
dertaking. It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  went  about  it,  be- 
cause, in  consequence  of  Kavanagh's  love  of 
drink,  very  little  ingenuity  was  necessarj'.' 
One  circumstance,  however,  came  to  light, 
which  gave  them  much  encouragement,  and 
that  was  a  discovery  that  Mat  by  no  means 
relished  his  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  stayed  behind 
in  the  glen  felt  their  patience  begin  to  flag  a 
little,  because  of  the  delay  made  by  the  oth- 
ers, who  had  promised,  if  jjossible,  to  have 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  glen  before  two 
o'clock.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Mat,  who  was 
far  less  deficient  in  hospitality  than  in  learn- 
ing, brought  them  into  his  house,  and  not 
only  treated  them  to  plenty  of  whi.skey,  but 
made  the  wife  prepare  a  dinner,  for  which 
he  detained  them,  swearing,  that  excej^t  they 
sto23ped  to  partiike  of  it,  he  would  not  con- 
voy them  to  the  place  appointed.  Evening 
was,  therefore,  tolerably  far  advanced,  when 
they  made  then-  appearance  at  the  glen,  in  a 
very  equivocal  state  of  sobriety — Mat  being 
by  far  the  steadiest  of  the  tliree,  but  stOl 
considerably  the  worse  for  what  he  had  tak- 
en. He  was  now  welcomed  by  a  general 
huzza  ;  and  on  his  expressing  surprise  at 
their  appearance,  they  jjointed  to  their 
horses,  telling  him  that  they  were  bound  for 
the  fair  of  Clansallagh,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them.  This  was  the  more  probable, 
as,  when  a  fair  occurs  in  Ireland,  it  is  usual 
for  cattle-dealers,  i^articidarly  horse-jockeys, 
to  eifect  sales,  and  "  show  "  their  horses  on 
the  evening  before. 
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Mat  now  sat  down,  and  was  vigorouslj' 
plied  with  strong  poteen — songs  were  sung, 
stories  told,  and  every  device  resorted  to 
that  was  calculated  to  cli'aw  out  and  height- 
en his  sense  of  eujojTneut ;  nor  were  their 
efforts  wdthout  success  ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time.  Mat  was  free  from  all  earthlj' 
care,  being  incapable  of  either  siseakiug  or 
standing. 

"JNow,  boys,"  said  Dolan,  "let  us  do  the 
thing  claue  an'  daceut.  Let  you,  Jem  Coog- 
aii,  Brian  Jlurphy,  Paddy  Delany,  and  Andy 
Conuell,  go  back,  and  tell  the  wife  and  two 
childher  a  cock-and-a-buU  story  about  Mat 
— saj-  that  he  is  coming  to  Findramore  for 
good  and  all,  and  that'll  be  thruth,  you  know  ; 
and  that  he  ordhered  yez  to  bring  her  and 
them  afther  him  ;  and  we  can  come  back  for 
the  furniture  to-morrow." 

A  word  was  enough — they  immediately 
set  off;  and  the  others,  not  wishing  that 
Mat's  wife  should  witness  the  mode  of  his 
conveyance,  proceeded  home,  for  it  was  now 
dusk.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  wife  and  children,  mount- 
ed behind  the  "  boys  "  on  the  horses,  were 
on  the  way  after  them  to  Findramore. 

The  reader  is  ah-eady  aware  of  the  plan 
they  had  adopted  for  translating  Mat ;  but, 
as  it  was  extremely  original,  I  will  explain  it 
somewhat  more  fully.  The  moment  the 
schoolmaster  was  intoxicated  to  the  neces- 
sary point — that  is  to  say,  totally  heljoless 
and  insensible — they  opened  the  sack  and 
put  liim  in,  heels  foremost,  tjdng  it  in  such 
a  way  about  his  neck  as  might  prevent  his 
head  fi-om  getting  into  it :  thus  avoiding  the 
danger  of  suffocation.  The  sack,  with  Mat 
at  full  length  in  it,  was  then  fixed  to  the  phi 
of  the  straddle,  so  that  he  was  in  an  erect 
posture  durmg  the  whole  journey.  A  creel 
was  then  hmig  at  the  other  side,  in  which 
was  placed  a  large  stone,  of  sufficient  weight 
to  i^resei-ve  an  equilibrium  ;  and,  to  jjrevent 
anj-  accident,  a  droU  feUow  sat  astride  be- 
hmd  the  straddle,  amusing  himself  and  the 
rest  by  breaking  jokes  upon  the  novelty  of 
Mat's  situation. 

"  Well,  Mat,  ma  bouchal,  how  duv  ye  like 
your  sitivation  ?  I  believe,  for  aU  j-our 
larnin',  the  Findramore  boj's  have  sacked 
you  at  last !  " 

"Ay,"  exclaimed  another,  "  he  is  sacked 
at  last,  in  spite  of  his  Matthew-maticks." 

"An",  be  my  sowks,"  obsen'ed  Traj-nor, 
"he'd  be  a  long  time  goin'  up  a  Maj'powl  in 
the  state  he's  in — his  own  snail  would  bate 
him.* 


*  This  alludes  to  a  question  in  Gougb's  Arith- 
metic, which  is  considered  difficult  by  hedge 
schoolmasters. 


"  Yes,"  said  another  ;  "  but  he  desarves 
credit  for  traveUn'  fi-om  Clansallagh  to  Fin- 
di-amore,  widout  layin'  a  foot  to  the  ground — 

"  '  Wan  day  wid  Captain  Whiskey  I  wrastled  a  fall, 

But  faith  I  was  no  match  for  the  captain  at  all — 

But  faith  I  was  no  match  for  the  captain  at  all, 

Though    the    landlady's    measures   they    were 

damnable  small. 

Tooral,  looral,  looral  loorallido.' 

Whoo — hurroo  !  my  dai'lings — success  to  the 
Findramore  boys  !  Hurroo — hmroo — the 
Findramore  boys  for  ever  !  " 

"Boj'S,  did  ever  ye  hear  the  song  Mat 
made  on  Ned  Mullen's  fight  wid  Jemmy 
Connor's  gander  ?  Well  here  is  jjart  of  it,  to 
the  tune  of  '  Brian  O'Lynn  ' — 

"  '  As  Xed  and  the  gander  wor  basting'  each  other, 
1  hard  a  loud  cry  from  the  gray  goose,  his  mo- 
ther ; 
I  ran  to  a.ssist  him,  wid  very  great  speed. 
But  before  I  arrived  the  poor  gander  did  bleed. 

"  '  Alas  ! '  says  the  gander,  '  I'm  very  ill-trated, 
For  traicherous  Mullen  has  me  fairly  defated  ; 
Bud  had  you  been  here  for  to  show  me  fair  play, 
I  could  leather  his  puckan  around  the  lee  bray.' 

"  Bravo  !  Matt,"  addressing  the  insensible 
schoolmaster — "  success,  poet.  Huitoo  for 
the  Findramore  boys  !  the  Bridge  boys  for 
ever  !  " 

They  then  commenced,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
gravity,  to  lecture  him  upon  his  future  duties 
— detailing  the  advantages  of  his  situation, 
and  the  comforts  he  would  enjoy  among  them 
— although  they  might  as  well  have  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  stone  on  the  other  side. 
In  this  manner  they  got  along,  amusing 
themselves  at  Mat's  expense,  and  highly 
elated  at  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  little  liill  above  the 
•village,  when,  on  looking  back  along  the 
level  stretch  of  road  which  I  have  already 
described,  they  noticed  their  companions, 
with  Mat's  wife  and  children,  moving  brisk- 
ly after  them.  A  general  huzza  now  took 
Ijlace,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  answer- 
ed by  two  or  thi-ee  dozen  of  the  yoimg  folks, 
who  were  assembled  in  Bamy  Brady's  wait- 
ing for  their  arrival.  The  scene  now  be- 
came quite  animated— cheer  after  cheer  suc- 
ceeded— jokes,  laughter,  and  rustic  wit, 
pointed  by  the  sjDirit  of  Brady's  poteen,  flew 
briskly  about.  When  Mat  was  uusaeked, 
several  of  them  came  up,  and  shaking  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  welcomed  him  among 
them.  To  the  kindness  of  this  reception, 
however.  Mat  was  wholly  insensible,  having 
been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  in  a 
profoui'.d  sleep.  The  boys  now  slipped  the 
loop  of  the  sack  off  the  straddle-pin  ;  and, 
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carrj'ing-  Mat  into  a  fanner's  house,  they  de- 
posited him  in  a  settle-bed,  where  he  slept 
unconscious  of  the  journey  he  had  perform- 
ed, until  breakfast-time  on  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Couuell,  who 
pi'ovided  them  with  a  bed,  and  every  other 
comfort  which  they  could  require. 

The  nest  morning,  when  Mat  awoke,  his 
first  call  was  for  a  diink.  I  should  have  here 
observed,  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  good  woman  in  whose  house  Mat 
had  slept,  that  they  might  all  breakfast  and 
have  a  droj)  together,  for  they  had  ah-eady 
succeeded  in  reconciling  her  to  the  change. 

"  Wather  !  "  said  Mat — "  a  drink  of  wather, 
if  it's  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  or  I'll 
split  wid  druth — I'm  all  in  a  state  of  con- 
flagration ;  and  my  head — by  the  sowl  of 
Newton,  the  inventor  of  fluxions,  but  my 
head  is  a  complete  Olucidation  of  the  centri- 
fugal motion,  so  it  is.  Tundher-an'-turf  !  is 
there  no  wather  to  be  had  ?  Nancy,  I  say, 
for  God's  sake,  quicken  yourself  s\'ith  the 
hydraulics,  or  the  best  mathematician  in 
Ireland's  gone  to  the  abode  of  Euclid  and 
Pj'thagoras,  that  fii'st  invented  the  multipli- 
cation table." 

On  cooling  his  burning  blood  with  the 
"  hj'draulics,"  he  again  lay  dovm  with  the 
intention  of  composing  himself  for  another 
sleep  ;  but  his  eye  having  noticed  the  novel- 
ty of  his  situation,  he  once  more  called 
Nancy. 

"Nancy  avoumeen,"  he  inquired,  "will 
you  be  afther  resolving  me  one  single  prop- 
osition.— Where  am  I  at  the  jiresent  spak- 
ing  ?    Is  it  in  the  Siminary  at  home,  Nancy  ?  " 

Nancy,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  de- 
sired CO  answer  in  the  affirmative,  hoping 
tliat  if  his  mind  was  made  easy  on  that  point, 
he  might  refresh  himself  by  another  hour  or 
two's  sleep,  as  he  appe-ircd  to  be  not  at  all 
free  from  the  effects  of  liis  previous  intoxica- 
tion. 

"  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  where  else  could  you 
be,  alanuah,  but  at  home  ?  Sure  isn't  here 
Jack,  an'  Biddy,  an'  myself,  Mat,  agra,  along 
wid  me.  Your  head  isn't  well,  but  aU  you 
want  is  a  good  rousiu'  sleep." 

"Very  well,  Nancy;  very  well,  that's 
enough — quite  satisfaetoiy — quod  erat  demon- 
strandum. May  all  kinds  of  bad  luck  rest 
upon  the  Findi-amore  boys,  any  way  !  The 
unlucky  vagabonds — I'm  tlie  tliird  they've 
done  up.  Nancy,  off  wid  ye,  like  quicksil- 
ver for  the  priest." 

"  The  priest !  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  what 
puts  that  into  yoiu-  head  ?  Sure,  there's  no- 
thing wrong  wid  ye,  only  the  sup  o'  drink 
you  tuck  yesterday." 

"Go,  woman,"  said  Mat  ;  "did  you  ever 


know  me  to  make  a  wrong  caiculaiion  ?  3 
tell  you  I'm  non  compox  mentis  from  head  to 
heel.  Head  !  by  my  sowl,  Nancy,  it'll  soon 
be  a  caput  mortuum  wid  me — I'm  far  gone  in 
a  disease  they  call  an  opthical  delusion — the 
devil  a  thing  less  it  is—  me  bein'  in  my  own 
place,  an'  to  think  I'm  Ijdn'  in  a  settle  bed  ; 
that  there  is  a  large  dresser,  covered  wid 
pewter  dishes  and  plates  ;  and  to  crown  all, 
the  door  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hquse. 
Off  wid  ye,  and  tell  his  Eeverence  that  I 
want  to  be  anointed,  and  to  die  in  pace  and 
charity  wid  all  men.  May  the  most  especial 
kind  of  bad  luck  light  down  upon  you,  Fin- 
dramore,  and  all  that's  in  you,  both  man  and 
baste — you  have  given  me  my  gruel  along 
wid  the  rest ;  but,  thank  God,  you  won't 
hang  me,  any  how !  Off,  Nancy,  for  the 
priest,  till  I  die  like  a  Christhan,  in  pace  and 
forgiveness  wid  the  world  ; — all  kinds  of 
hard  fortune  to  them  !  Make  haste,  woman, 
if  you  expect  me  to  die  like  a  Chi-isthan.  If 
they  had  let  me  alone  till  I'd  publish  to  the 
world  my  Treatise  upon  Conic  Sections — 
but  to  be  cut  off  on  my  mai-ch  to  fame  !  an- 
other di-aught  of  the  hydraulics,  Nancy,  an' 
then  for  the  priest — But  see,  bring  Father 
Connell,  the  cm-ate,  for  he  imderstands 
something  about  Matthew-maticks ;  an' 
never  heed  Father  Eoger,  for  divil  a  tiling 
he  knows  about  them,  not  even  the  differ- 
ence between  a  right  Hue  and  a  curve — in  the 
page  of  histhoiy,  to  his  everlasting  disgrace, 
be  the  same  recorded !  " 

"Mat,"  replied  Nancy,  scai-cely  preserraig 
her  gi-avity,  "keep  yourself  from  talkin',  an' 
fall  asleep,  then  you'll  be  well  enough." 

"Is  there  e'er  a  sup  at  all  in  the  house  ?  " 
said  Mat;  "if  there  is,  let  me  get  it ;  for 
there's  an  ould  proverb,  though  it's  a  most 
unmathematical  axiom  as  ever  was  in^^nted 
— '  try  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  j'ou  ; ' 
give  me  a  glass,  Nancy,  an'  you  can  go  for 
Father  Connell  after.  Oh,  by  the  sowl  of 
Isaac,  that  invented  fluxions,  what's  this 
for?" 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this 
demand  and  ejaculation  ;  and  Mat  s.at  up 
once  more  in  the  settle,  and  examined  the 
place  \rith  keener  scrutiny.  Nancy  herself 
laughed  heartily  ;  and,  as  she  handed  him 
the  full  glass,  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  attending  his  translation. 

Mat,  at  all  times  rather  of  pliant  disposition, 
felt  rejoiced  on  finding  that  he  was  still  compos 
mentis  ;  and  on  hearing  what  took  place,  he 
could  not  help  entering  into  the  humor  of 
the  enterprise,  at  wliich  he  laughed  us 
heartily  as  any  of  them. 

"  Mat,"  said  the  farmer,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  neighbors,  "  j-ou're  a  hajipy  man  •, 
there's  a  hundred  of  the  boj's  have  a  school- 
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house  half  built  for  you  this  same  blessed 
suushiuy  mornin',  while  your  lying  at  aise  in 
youi"  bed." 

"By  the  sowl  of  Newton,  that  invented 
fluxions!"  replied  Mat,  "but  I'U  take 
revenge  for  the  disgrace  you  put  upon  my 
profession,  by  stringing  up  a  schoohnaster 
among  you,  and  I'll  hang  you  all !  It's  death 
to  steal  a  four-footed  animal ;  but  what  do 
you  desarve  for  stealin'  a  Christian  baste,  a 
two-legged  schoolmaster  without  feathers, 
eighteen  miles,  and  he  not  to  know  it  'i' " 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mat  was 
dressed,  and  having  found  benefit  from  the 
"hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him,"  he  tried 
another  glass,  which  strung  his  nei-ves,  or, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it — "  they've  got  the 
rale  mathematical  tinsiou  again."  What  the 
farmer  said,  however,  about  the  school-house 
had  been  true.  Early  that  morning  all  the 
growing  and  grown  young  men  of  Fiudra- 
more  and  its  "vircinity"  had  assembled, 
selected  a  suitable  spot,  and,  with  merry 
hearts,  were  then  busily  engaged  in  erecting 
a  school-house  for  their  general  accomoda- 
tion. 

The  manner  -of  building  hedge  school- 
houses  being  rather  cui-ious,  I  will  describe 
it.  The  usual  sjjot  selected  for  their  erection 
is  a  ditch  in  the  road-side,  in  some  situation 
where  there  will  be  as  little  damp  as  j)ossible. 
From  such  a  spot  an  excavation  is  made 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  building,  so  that, 
when  this  is  scooped  out,  the  back  side-wall, 
and  the  two  gables  are  already  formed,  the 
banks  being  dug  perpendicularly.  The 
fr3ut  side-wall,  with  a  window  in  each  side 
of  the  door,  is  then  built  of  clay  or  green 
sods  laid  along  in  rows  ;  the  gables  are  also 
topped  with  sods,  and,  perhaps,  a  row  or  two 
laid  ui)on  the  back  side-wall,  if  it  should  be 
considered  too  low.  Having  got  the  erection 
of  Mat's  house  thus  far,  they  procured  a 
scraw-spade,  and  repau'ed  with  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  cars  to  the  next  bog,  fi-om  which 
they  cut  the  light  heathy  surface  in  strips 
the  length  of  the  roof.  A  scraw-spade  is  an 
instrument  resembling  the  letter  T,  with  an 
iron  plate  at  the  lower  end,  considerably 
bent,  and  weU  adapted  to  the  piu^Dose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Whilst  one  party  cut 
the  scraws,  another  bound  the  coaplea  and 
6ai(i',s*  and  a  third  cut  as  many  green 
branches  as  were  sufficient  to  wattle  it.  The 
couples,  being  bound,  were  raised — the  ribs 
laid  on — then  the  wattles,  and  afterwards 
the  scraws. 


*  The  couples  are  shaped  like  the  letter  A,  and 
sustain  tUe  roof ;  the  bauks,  or  rafters,  cross  them 
from  one  side  to  another  like  the  line  inside  the 
letter. 
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"Whilst  these  successive  processes  went 
forward,  many  othei-s  had  been  engaged  all 
the  morning  cutting  rushes  ;  and  the  scraws 
were  no  sooner  laid  on,  than  half  a  dozen 
thatchers  mounted  the  roof,  and  long  before 
the  evening  was  closed,  a  school  house, 
capable  of  holding  near  two  hundred  chil- 
dren, was  finished.  But  among  the  v)easantry 
no  new  house  is  ever  put  up  without  a 
hearth-warming  and  a  dance.  Accordingly 
the  clay  floor  was  paired — a  fiddler  procured 
— Barny  Brady  and  his  stock  of  poteen  sent 
for ;  the  young  women  of  the  village  and 
surrounding  neighborhood  attended  in  their 
best  finery ;  dancing  commenced — and  it 
was  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  when 
the  merry-makers  departed,  leaving  Mat  a 
new  home  and  a  hard  floor,  ready  for  tho 
reception  of  his  scholars. 

Business  now  commenced.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day  Mat's  furniture  was 
settled  in  a  small  cabin,  given  to  him  at  a 
cheap  rate  by  one  of  the  neighboring 
farmers  ;  for,  whilst  the  school-house  was 
being  built,  two  men,  with  horses  and  cars, 
liad  gone  to  Clansallagh,  accompanied  by 
Nancy,  and  removed  the  furniture,  such  as 
it  was,  to  their  new  residence.  Nor  was 
Mat,  upon  the  whole,  displeased  at  what  had 
happened  ;  for  he  was  now  fixed  in  a  flour- 
ishing country — fertile  and  well  cultivated  ; 
n.ay,  the  bright  landscape  which  his  school- 
house  commanded  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
^■econcile  him  to  his  situation.  The  inhab- 
itants were  in  comparatively  good  circum- 
stances ;  many  of  them  wealthy,  respectable 
farmers,  and  capable  of  remunerating  him 
very  decently  for  his  literary  labors  ;  and 
what  was  equally  flattering,  there  was  .1 
certainty  of  Ids  having  a  numerous  and  well- 
attended  school  in  a  neighborhood  with 
whose  inhabitants  he  was  acquainted. 

Honest,  kind-hearted  Paddy  ! — pity  that 
you  should  ever  feel  distress  or  hunger  ! — 
pity  that  you  should  be  compelled  to  seek, 
in  another  land,  the  hard-earned  pittance  by 
which  you  keep  the  humble  cabin  over  your 
chaste  Tvife  and  naked  children !  Alas ! 
what  noble  materials  for  composing  a 
nationfd  character,  of  which  humanity  might 
be  justly  proud,  do  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Ii-isli  possess,  if  raised  and  cultivated  by  an 
enhghtened  education  !  Pardon  me,  gentle 
reader,  for  this  momentary  ebullition ;  I 
grant  I  am  a  httle  dark  now.  I  assure  you, 
however,  the  tear  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
is  warm  on  my  eye-lids,  when  I  remember 
the  flitches  of  bacon,  the  sacks  of  potatoes, 
the  bags  of  meal,  the  miscowns  of  butter, 
and  the  dishes  of  eggs — not  omitting  crate 
j  after  crate  of  turf  which  came  in  such  rapid 
'  succession  to  Mat  Kavanagh,  during  the  first 
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week  on  whicli  he  opened  his  school.     Ay, 
and  many  a  bottle  of  stout  poteen,  when 
"  The  eye  of  the  ganger  saw  it  not," 

was,  mth  a  sly,  good-humored  wink,  handed 
over  to  Mat,  or  Nancy,  no  matter  which,  from 
under  the  comfortable  drab  jock,  with  velvet- 
covered  collar,  erect  about  the  honest,  ruddy 
face  of  a  warm,  smiling  farmer,  or  even  the 
tattered  frieze  of  a  poor  laborer — anxious  to 
seciu'e  the  attention  of  the  "  masther  "  to  his 
little  "  Shoneen,"  whom,  in  the  extravagance 
of  his  ambition,  he  destined  to  "  wear  the 
robes  as  a  clargy."  Let  no  man  say,  I  re- 
peat, that  the  Irish  are  not  fond  of  education. 

In  the  eoui'se  of  a  month  Mat's  school  was 
full  to  the  door  posts,  for,  in  fact,  he  had 
the  parish  to  himself — many  attending  from 
a  distance  of  three,  four,  and  five  mOes. 
His  merits,  however,  were  believed  to  be 
gTeat,  and  his  character  for  learning  stood 
high,  though  unjustly  so  :  for  a  more  suj^er- 
ficial,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  more  presum- 
ing dunce  never  existed ;  but  his  character 
alone  could  secure  him  a  good  attendance  ; 
he,  therefore,  belied  the  unfavorable  pre- 
judices against  the  Findramore  folk,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  was  a  proof,  in  his  own 
person,  that  the  reason  of  the  former  school- 
masters' miscarriage  lay  in  the  belief  of  their 
incapacity  which  existed  among  the  jjeople. 
But  Mat  was  one  of  those  showy,  shallow 
fellows,  who  did  not  lack  for  assurance. 

The  first  step  a  hedge  schoolmaster  took, 
on  establishing  himself  in  a  school,  was  to 
write  out,  in  his  best  coppei plate  hand,  a  flam- 
ing advertisement,  detailing,  at  fuU  length, 
the  several  branches  he  professed  himself  ca- 
pable of  teaching.  I  have  seen  many  of  these 
— as  who  that  is  acquainted  with  Ireland  has 
not  ? — and,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  persons 
that  issued  them  were  acquainted  with  the 
various  heads  recapitulated,  they  must  have 
been  buried  in  the  most  j^rofound  obscurity, 
as  no  man  but  a  walking  Encyclopsedia — an 
admii-able  Crichton — could  claim  an  intimacy 
with  them,  embracmg,  as  they  often  did,  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  'Tistrue, 
the  vanity  of  the  pedagogue  had  fuU  scope 
in  these  advertisements,  as  there  was  none 
to  bring  him  to  an  account,  except  some 
rival,  who  could  only  attack  him  on  those 
practical  subjects  which  were  known  to  both. 
Independently  of  this,  there  was  a  good- 
natured  collusion  between  them  on  those 
points  which  were  beyond  thefr  knowledge, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  practical  but 
speculative,  and  by  no  means  involved  their 
character  or  jJersonal  interests.  On  the  next 
Sunday,  therefore,  after  Mat's  establishment 
at  Findramore,  you  might  see  a  circle  of  the 
peasartj-y   assembled    at    the   chapel    door, 


perusing,  with  suitable  reverence  and  admi- 
ration on  their  faces,  the  following  advertise- 
ment ;  or,  perhaps,  Mat  himself,  with  a 
learned,  consequential  air,  in  the  act  of 
"  expounding  "  it  to  them. 

"  EDUCATION. 

"Mr.  llatthew  Kamnagh,  Philomath  and 
Professor  of  the  Learned  Languages,  begs  leave 
to  inform  the  Inhabitants  of  Findramore  and 
its  vicinity,  that  he  lectures  on  thefolloiving 
branches  of  Education,  in  his  Seminary  at  the 
above-recited  place : — 

"Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic, upon  altogether  neiv  principles, 
hitherto  undiscovered  by  any  excepting  him- 
self, and  for  which  he  expects  a  Patent  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
from  Squire  Johnston,  Esq.,  who  paternizes 
many  of  the  jjupils  ;  Book-keeping,  by  single 
and  double  entry — Geometry,  Trigonometiy, 
Stereometry,  Mensuration,  Navigation, 
Guaging,  Surveying,  Dialhng,  Astronomy, 
Astrology,  Austerity,  Fluxions,  Geography, 
ancient  and  modern — Maps,  the  Projection 
of  the  Sphere — Algebra,  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Pneu- 
matics, OiJtics,  Dioptics,  Catroptics,  Hy-. 
draulics,  ^rostatics.  Geology,  Glorification, 
Divinity,  Mythology,  Medicinality,  Physic, 
by  theory  only.  Metaphysics  practically, 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Meclian- 
ics.  Antiquities,  Agriculture,  Ventilation, 
Explosion,  etc. 

"In  Classics — Grammar,  Cordery,  J3sop's 
Fables,  Erasmus'  Colloquies,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Phaedrus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Justin, 
Ovid,  Sallust,  Vu-gil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Per- 
sius,  Terence,  Tully's  Offices,  Cicero,  Man- 
ouverius  Turgidus,  Eseulajiius,  Rogerius, 
Satanus  Nigrus,  Quinctilian,  Livy,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Coruehus  Agripi^a,  and  Cholera 
Morbus. 

"Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Testament, 
Lucian,  Homer,  Sophocles,  J<]schylus,  Thu- 
cydides,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Ai-istotle,  Socrates,  and  the  Works  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  the  manners,  habits,  cus- 
toms, usages,  and  the  meditations  of  the 
Grecians ;  the  Greek  Digamma  resolved. 
Prosody,  Composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  Oratory,  in  English,  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  together  mth  various  other  branches 
of  learning  and  scholastic  profundity — q^'os 
cnumerare  longumest — along  with  Irish  Radi- 
cally, and  a  small  taste  of  Hebrew  upon  the 
Masoretic  text. 

"Matthew  Kavanagh,  Philomath."  * 


'  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  slietch,  p.  849. 
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Having  posted  this  document  upon  the 
cbapel-door,  and  in  all  the  public  places 
and  cross  roads  of  the  parish,  Mat  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  done  his  duty. 
He  now  began  to  teach,  and  his  school  con- 
tinued to  increase  to  his  heart's  content, 
every  day  bringing  him  fi-esh  scholars.  In 
this  "manner  he  floui-ished  till  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  those  boys,  who,  by  the  pov- 
erty of  their  parents,  had  been  compeUed  to 
go  to  service  to  the  neighboriug  fcu-mers, 
flocked  to  him  in  numbers,  quite  voracious 
for  knowledge.  An  addition  was  conse- 
quently built  to  the  school-house,  which  was 
considerably  too  small  ;  so  that,  as  Chi-istmas 
approached,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  numerous  or  merrj-  establishment  under 
the  roof  of  a  hedge  school.  But  it  is  time 
to  give  an  account  of  its  interior. 

The  reader  wiU  then  be  pleased  to  picture 
to  himself  such  a  house  as  I  have  ab-eady 
described — in  a  hue  with  the  hedge  ;  the 
eave  of  the  back  roof  within  a  foot  of  the 
gi-ound  behind  it ;  a  large  hole  exactly  m  the 
middle  of  the  "  rir/ghi,''  as  a  chimney  ;  im- 
mediately under  which  is  an  excavation  in 
the  tioor,  burned  away  by  a  large  fire  of  turf, 
loosely  heaped  together.  This  is  smTOunded 
by  a  circle  of  urcliins,  sitting  on  the  bare 
eai-th,  stones,  and  hassocks,  and  exhibiting  a 
series  of  speckled  shins,  all  radiating  towards 
the  fire,  hke  sausages  on  a  Po/o«i  dish.  There 
they  are — wedged  as  close  as  they  can  sit ; 
one  with  lisdf  a  thigh  off  his  breeches — an- 
other with  half  an  arm  off  his  tattered  coat — 
a  third  without  breeches  at  all,  wearing,  as 
a  substitute,  a  piece  of  his  mother's  old  jjet- 
ticoat,  pinned  about  his  loins — a  foui'th,  no 
coat — a  fifth,  with  a  cap  on  liim,  because  he 
has  got  a  scald,  from  having  sat  under  the 
juice  of  fi-esh  hung  bacon — a  sixth  with  a 
black  eye  — a  seventh  two  rags  about  his 
heels  to  keep  his  kibes  clean — an  eighth  cry- 
ing to  get  home,  because  he  has  got  a  head- 
ache, though  it  may  be  as  well  to  hint,  that 
there  is  a  di-ag-hunt  to  start  fi'om  beside  his 
father's  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Li  this 
ring,  with  his  legs  stretched  in  a  most  lordly 
manner,  sits,  upon  a  deal  chair,  Mat  himself, 
witli  his  hat  on,  basking  in  the  enjoyment 
of  unlimited  authority.  His  cb-ess  consists 
of  a  black  coat,  considerably  in  want  of  re- 
pair, transferred  to  his  shoulders  through 
the  means  of  a  clothes-broker  in  the  county- 
town  ;  a  white  cravat,  round  a  large  stuffing, 
having  that  part  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  c'lin  somewhat  streaked  with  brown — a 
black  waistcoat,  with  one  or  two  "  tooth-an'- 
egg"  metal  buttons  sewed  on  where  the 
original  had  fallen  off — black  corduroj*  in- 
expressibles, twice  dyed,  and  sheep' s-gray 
stockings.     In  his   hand   is   a  large,  broad 


ruler,  the  emblem  of  his  power,  the  woful 
instrument  of  executive  justice,  and  the  sig- 
nal of  teiTor  to  all  within  his  jiu-isdiction. 
In  a  corner  below  is  a  pile  of  turf,  where  on 
entering,  every  boy  throws  his  two  sods, 
with  a  hitch  from  imder  his  left  arm.  He 
then  comes  up  to  the  master,  catches  his 
forelock  with  finger  and  thumb,  and  boba 
down  his  head,  by  way  of  making  him  a  bow, 
and  goes  to  his  seat.  Along  the  walls  on 
the  ground  is  a  series  of  round  stones,  some 
of  them  capped  with  a  straw  collar  or  hassock, 
on  wliich  the  boys  sit ;  others  have  bosses, 
and  many  of  them  hobs— a  light  but  com- 
pact kind  of  boggy  substance  found  in  the 
j  mountains.  On  these  several  of  them  sit ; 
j  the  greater  number  of  them,  however,  have 
no  seats  whatever,  but  squat  themselves 
down,  without  compunction,  on  the  hard 
floor.  Hung  about,  on  wooden  pegs  driven 
into  the  walls,  are  the  shapeless  yeUow 
"caubeens  "  of  such  as  can  boast  the  luxury 
of  a  hat,  or  caps  made  of  goat  or  hare's  skin, 
the  latter  having  the  ears  of  the  animal  ris- 
ing ludicrously  over  the  temples,  or  cocked 
out  at  the  sides,  and  the  scut  either  before 
or  behind,  according  to  the  taste  or  the  hu- 
mor of  the  wearer.  The  floor,  which  is  only 
swept  every  Saturday,  is  strewed  over  with 
tojjs  of  quills,  pens,  pieces  of  broken  slate, 
and  tattered  leaves  of  "  Reading  made 
Easy,"  or  fragments  of  old  copies.  In  one 
corner  is  a  knot  engaged  at  "  Fox  and  Gee.se," 
or  the  "Walls  of  Troy  '  on  their  slates;  in 
another,  a  pair  of  them  are  "  fighting  liottles," 
which  consists  in  striking  the  bottoms  to- 
gether, and  he  whose  bottle  .  breaks  fir.st,  of 
j  course,  loses.  Behmd  the  master  is  a  third 
set,  playing  "  heads  and  points" — a  game  of 
;  pins.  Some  are  more  industriously  employed 
j  in  writing  their  copies,  which  they  perform 
j  seated  on  the  gToimd,  with  theii-  paper  on  a 
copj'-board — a  piece  of  planed  deal,  the  size 
of  the  copy,  an  appendage  now  nearly  ex- 
ploded— their  cheek-bones  laid  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  left  side  of  the  copy,  and  the 
eye  set  to  guide  the  motion  of  the  hand 
across,  and  to  regulate  the  straightness  of 
the  lines  and  the  forms  of  the  letters.  Others, 
again,  of  the  more  grown  boys,  are  working 
their  sums  with  becoming  industrj'.  In  a 
dark  corner  are  a  pair  of  lu'chins  thumjjing 
each  other,  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
mastei-,  lest  he  might  happen  to  glance  in 
that  direction.  Near  the  master  himself  ai-e 
the  larger  boys,  from  twenty-two  to  fifteen — • 
shaggy-headed  slips,  with  loose-breasted 
shirts  lying  open  about  their  bai-e  chests ; 
ragged  colts,  with  white,  drj-,  bristling  beards 
upon  them,  that  never  knew  a  razor  ;  strong 
stockings  on  their  legs ;  heavy  brogues,  with 
broad,  nail-paved  soles  ;  and  breeches  open 
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at  the  knees.  Nor  is  the  establishment  with- 
out a  competent  number  of  females.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  farmers,  who  considered  it  necessary 
to  tlieir  resiDCctabihty,  that  they  should  not 
be  altogether  illiterate  ;  such  a  circumstance 
being  a  considerable  di'awbaek,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  an  admirer,  from  the  character  of  a 
young  woman  for  whom  he  was  about  to 
propose — a  ch-awback,  too,  which  was  always 
weighty  in  jjroportion  to  her  wealth  or  re- 
spectability. 

Having  given  our  readers  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  Mat's  estabhsliment, 
we  will  now  jDroceed,  however  feebly,  to 
represent  him  at  work — with  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  system  in  full  operation. 

"  Come,  boys,  rehearse — (buz,  buz,  buz) — 
I'll  soon  be  after  calHng  uj)  the  first  sj)elling 
lesson — (buz,  buz,  buz) — then  the  mathema- 
ticians— book-keepers — Latinists  and  Gre- 
cians, successfully.  (Buz,  buz,  buz) — Silence 
there  below  ! — your  pens  !  Tim  Casey,  isn't 
this  a  purty  hour  o'  the  day  for  you  to  come 
into  school  at ;  aiTaihj  and  what  kejjt  you, 
Tim?  Walk  up  wid  yoiirself  here,  till  we 
have  a  confabulation  together  ;  you  see  I  love 
to  be  talking  to  you, 

"  Sir,  Larry  Branagen,  here  ;  he's  throw- 
ing spits  at  me  out  of  his  pen." — (Buz,  buz, 
buz.) 

"  By  my  sowl^  Larry,  thei-e's  a  i-od  in 
steep  for  you." 

"Fly  away.  Jack — fly  away,  JiU;  come 
again,  Jaek — " 

"  I  had  to  go  to  Paddy  Nowlan's  for  to- 
baccy,  sir,  for  my  father."  (Weeping  with 
his  hand  knowingly  across  his  face — one  eye 
laughing  at  his  comrades.) — - 

"  You  lie,  it  wasn't." 

"  If  you  call  me  a  liar  agin,  I'll  give  you  a 
dig  in  the  mug." 

"It's  not  in  your  jacket." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  " 

"Behave  yourself;  ha!  there's  the  mas- 
thcr  looking  at  you — ye'll  get  it  now." — 

"None  at  all,  Tim?  And  she's  not  after 
Binding  an  excuse  wid  you?  WTiat's  that 
undlier  your  arm  ?  " 

"My  Gough,  sir."^(Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"Silence,  boys.  And,  you  blackguard 
Lilliputian,  you,  what  kept  you  away  till 
this?" 

"  One  bird  pickin',  two  men  thrashin' ; 
one  bird  pickin',  two  men  thrashin'  ;  one 
bird  pickin' — " 

"Sir,  they're  stickin'  pins  in  me,  here." 

"Wlio  is,  Briney?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  they're  all  at  it." 

"Boys,  m  go  down  toyez." 

"  1  can't  cari-y  him,  sir,  he'd  be  too  heavy 
tor  me  :  let  LaiTj'  Toole  do  it,  he's  stronger 


nor  me  ;    any  way,    there,    he's  putting   a 
corker  pin  in  his  mouth."  * — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"  Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo — I'll  never  stay  away 
agin,  sir  ;  indeed  I  won't,  sir.  Oh,  sir,  dear, 
pardon  me  this  wan  time  ;  and  if  ever  you 
cotch  me  doing  the  like  agin,  I'll  give  you 
lave  to  welt  the  sowl  out  of  me." — (Buz, 
buz,  buz.) 

"  Behave  yourself,  Bamy  Bj-me." 

"I'm  not  touching  you." 

"Yes,  you  are  ;  dichi't  you  make  me  blot 
my  copy?" 

"  Ho,  by  the  li-^in',  I'll  pay  you  goin'  home 
for  this." 

"  Hand  me  the  taws." 

"  Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo — what'll  I  do, 
at  all  at  all !  Oh,  sir  dear,  su-  dear,  sir  dear 
— hoo-hoo-hoo." 

"Did  she  send  no  message,  good  or  bad, 
before  I  lay  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  a  word,  sir,  only  that  my  father 
killed  a  pig  yestherday,  and  he  wants  you  to 
go  up  to-day  at  diuner-tune." — (Buz,  buz, 
buz.) 

"  It's  time  to  get  lave — it  isn't,  it  is — it 
isn't,  it  is,"  etc. 

"You  lie,  I  say,  your  faction  never  was 
able  to  fight  ours  ;  didn't  we  hck  all  your 
dirty  breed  in  Builagh-battha  fair  ? '"         • 

"Silence  there." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"Will  you  meet  us  on  Sathui'day,  and 
we'll  fight  it  out  clane  !  " 

"  Ha-ha-ha  !  Tim,  but  you  got  a  big  fright, 
any  how  :  whist,  ma  bouchal,  sure  I  was  only 
jokin'  you;  and  sorry  I'd  be  to  bate  your 
father's  son,  Tim.  Come  over,  and  sit  beside 
myself  at  the  fire  here.  Get  up,  Micky 
Donoghue,  you  big,  burnt-shinn'd  spalpeen 
you,  and  let  the  dacent  boy  sit  at  the  tire." 

"  Hulabaloo  hoo-hoo-hoo— to  go  to  give 
me  such  a  welt,  only  for  sitting  at  the  lire, 
and  me  brought  turf  wid  me." 

"To-day,  Tim?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"At  dinner  time,  is  id?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Faith,  the  dacent  strp.in  was  always  in 
the  same  family." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 


*  In  the  hedge  schools  it  was  usual  for  the  un- 
fortunate culprit  abontto  be  punished  to  avaiJ  him- 
self of  all  possible  stratagems  that  wore  cdculated 
to  diminish  his  punishment.  Accordingly,  wheu  put 
upon  another  boy's  back  to  be  horsed,  as  it  waa 
termed,  he  slipped  a  large  pin,  called  a  corker,  in  his 
mouth,  and  on  receiving  the  iirst  blow  stuck  it 
iuto  the  neck  of  the  boy  who  carried  him.  This 
caused  the  latter  to  jump  and  bounce  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  many  of  the  blows  directed  at  his 
burthen  missed  their  aim.  It  was  an  under.stood 
thing,  however,  that  the  boy  carrying  the  felon 
should  aid  him  in  every  way  in  his  power,  by  yield- 
ing, moving,  and  shifting  about,  so  tliat  it  was  only 
when  he  seemed  to  abet  the  master  that  the  pin 
was  applied  to  him. 
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"Homs,  boms,  coek  horns :  oh,  you  up'd 
wid  them,  joii  lifted  youi-  fingers — that's  a 
mark,  now— hould  youi-  face,  tUl  I  blacken 
you." — 

"  Do  you  call  tbim  two  sods,  Jack  Lani- 
gan?  why,  'tis  only  one  long  one  broke  in 
the  middle  ;  but  you  must  make  it  up  to- 
moiTow.  Jack,  how  is  your  mother's  tooth  ? 
— did  she  get  it  pulled  out  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  su'." 

"  Well,  tell  her  to  come  to  me,  and  I'll 
wi-ite  a  charm  for  it,  that'll  cure  her. — What 
kept  you  till  now,  Paddy  Magoui-an  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  come  any  sooner,  sir." 

"  You  couldn't,  su- — and  why,  sir,  couldn't 
you  come  any  sooner,  sii'  ?  " 

"See,  su',  what  Andy  Nowlan  done  to  my 
copy." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

"Silence,  I'll  massacres  yez  if  yez  don't 
make  less  noise." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"I  was  down  with  Mi's.  Ivavanagh,  sii-." 

"You  were,  Paddy — an'  Paddy,  ma  bou- 
clial,  what  war  you  doing  there,  Paddy  ?  " 

"Masther,  sir,  spake  to  Jem  Kenny  here  ; 
he  made  my  nose  bleed." — 

"Eh,  Paddy?" 

"  I  was  briugui'  her  a  layin'  hen,  sir,  that  my 
mother  i^romised her  at  mass  on  Sunday  last." 

"Ah,  Padd}-,  you're  a  game  bii-d,  yourself, 
wid  youi-  layin'  hens  ;  you're  as  full  o'  mischief 
as  an  egg's  full  o'  mate — {om>v;s — ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha!) — Silence,  boys— what  su-e  you  laughin' 
at  ? — lia,  ha,  ha  ! — Paddy,  can  you  spell  Ne- 
bachodnazure  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  No,  nor  a  better  scholar,  Paddy,  could 
not  do  that,  ma  bouchal ;  but  I'll  spell  it. for 
you.  Silence,  boys — whist,  all  of  yez,  tid  I 
spell  N ebachodnazure  for  Paddy  Magom-an. 
Listen  ;  and  you  youi-self,  Paddy,  are  one  of 
the  letthL.rs  : 
"  '  A  turf  and  a  clod  spells  Neb.ichod — 

A  kuife  and  a  razure,  spells  Nebachodnazure — 

Three  pair  of  boots  and  five  pair  of  shoes — 

Spells  Nebachodnazure,  the  king  of  the  Jews.' 

Now,  Paddy,  that's  speUiug  Nebachodnazure 
by  the  science  of  VentUatiou ;  but  you'll 
never  go  that  deep,  Paddy." — 

"  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir." 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  ax  me,  you  vaga- 
bone  ?  " 

"I  want  to  go  out,  SU-," — (pulling  down 
the  fore  lock.) 

"  Yes,  that'e  something  dacenter  ;  by  the 
sowl  of  Newton,  that  invinted  fluxions,  if 
ever  you  forget  to  make  a  bow  again,  I'll 
flog  the  entluils  out  of  you — wait  till  the 
pass  comes  in.'' 

Then  comes  the  spelling  lesson. 

"Come,  boys,  stand  up  to  the  spelling 
les.5on." 

'■  Mickey,"   says   one   urchin,    "  show  me 


youi-  book,  tUl  I  look  at  mi/  word.  I'm 
fifteenth." 

"  Wait  tdl  I  sec  my  own." 

"  Why  do  you  crush  for  ?  " 

"That's  my  place." 

"No,  it's  not." 

"  Su',  spake  to I'U  tell  the  masther." 

"  What's  the  matther  there  ?  " 

"  Sir,  he  won't  let  me  into  my  place." 

"I'm  before  you." 

"  No  you're  not." 

"I  say,  I  am." 

"  You  he,  pug-face  :  ha  !  I  called  you  Y>ug- 
face,  teU  now  if  you  dare." 

"  Well  boys,  down  with  your  pins  in  the 
book  :  who's  king  ?  " 

"I  am,  SU-." 

"Who's  queen?" 

"Me,  sir." 

"■^Mio's  prince?" 

"I  am  prince,  sii-." 

"Tag  rag  and  bob-tail,  fall  into  your 
places." 

"I've  no  pin,  sir." 

"Well   do^vu -with  you  to  the   tail • 

now,  boys."  * 

Having  gone  through  the  spelUug-task,  it 
was  Mat's  custom  to  give  out  six  hard  words 
selected  according  to  his  judgment — as  a 
final  test ;  but  he  did  not  always  •confine 
himself  to  that.  Sometimes  he  woidd  put  a 
number  of  syllables  arbitrarily  together, 
forming  a  most  heterogeneous  combination 
of  articulate  sounds. 

"Now,  boys,  here's  a  deep  word,  that'll 
thi-y  yez  :  come  Laii-y  spell  me-mo-man-dran- 
san-ti-Ji<-an-du-ban-dan-li-al-i-l!/,  or  mis-an- 
thro-po-m  or-ph  i-ta-ni-a-n  us-m  i-ca-U-a-lion  ;  — 
that's  too  hard  for  you,  is  it?  Well,  then, 
sj^ell  phthisic.  Oh,  that's  physic  yo-j':-3 
spellin'.  Now,  Larry,-  do  you  know  the  dif^ 
ference  between  physic  and  phthisic  ?  " 

"  No,  SU-." 

"  Well,  I'U  expound  it :  phthisic,  you  see, 
manes — whisht,  boys  ;  will  yez  hould  yor 
tongues  there — phthisic,  Larry,  siguuies — 
that  is,  phthisic — mind,  it's  not  physic  I'm 
expoimding,   but   phthisic — boys,    wUl    yez 

stop    yer    noise    there  —  signifies but, 

Larry,  it's  so  deep  a  word  in  larnin'  that  I 
should  draw  it  out  on  a  slate  for  you  :  and 
now  I  remimber,  man  aUve,  you're  not  far 
enough  on  yet  to  undherstand  it :  but  what'n 
physic,  Lai-i-j'  ?  " 

"Isn't  that,  sir,  what  my  father  tuck  the 
day  he  got  sick,  sir  ?  " 


*  At  the  spelling  lesson  the  children  were  obliged 
to  put  down  each  a  pin,  and  he  who  held  the  first 
place  got  them  all  with  the  exception  of  the  queen 
— that  is  the  boy  who  held  the  second  place,  who 
got  two  ;  and  the  prince,  i.  e.,  the  third,  who  got 
one.     The  lust  boy  in  the  class  was  called  Bobtail, 
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"  That's  the  very  thing,  Larrj^ :  it  has 
what  larned  men  call  a  medical  proj)erty, 
and  resembles  little  ricketty  Dan  Eeilly  there 
— it  retrogrades.     Och !  Och !  I'm  the  boy 

that  knows  things you  see  now  how  I 

expounded  them  two  hard  words  for  yez, 
boys — don't  yez  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  So,  Larry,  you  haven't  the  larnin'  for 
that  either  :  but  here's  an  'asier  one —  spell 
me  Ephabridotas  (Ej)aj)hroditas) — you  can't ! 
hut !  man — you're  a  big  dunce,  entirely, 
that  little  shoueen  Sharkey  there  below 
would  sack.  God  be  wid  the  day  when  I 
was  the  likes  of  you— it's  I  that  was  the 
bright  gorsoou  entirely — and  so  sign  wason 
it,  when  a  great  larned  traveler— silence 
boys,  till  I  tell  yez  this  [a  dead  silence]  — 
from  Thrinity  College,  all  the  way  in  Dub- 
lin, hajDpened  to  meet  me  one  day — seeing 
the  slate  and  Gough,  you  see,  undher  my 
arm,  he  axes  me — 'Ai-rah,  Mat,'  says  he, 
'  what  are  you  in  ? '  says  he.  '  Faix,  I'm  in 
pij'  breeches,  for  one  thing,'  says  I,  off  hand 
—silence  childhre,  and  don't  laugh  so  loud 
— (ha,  ha,  ha  !)  So  he  looks  closer  at  me : 
'  I  see  that,'  says  he  ;  '  but  what  are  you 
reading?'  'Nothing  at  all  at  all,'  says  I;, 
'  bad  manners  to  the  taste,  as  you  may  see, 
if  you've  your  eyesight.'  'I  think,'  says  he, 
'  you'll  be  apt  to  die  in  your  breeches  ; '  and 
set  spurs  to  a  fine  saddle  mare  he  rid — faith, 
he  did  so— thought  me  so  cute— (omnes — ha, 
ha,  ha !)  Whisht,  boys,  whisht ;  isn't  it  a 
terrible  thing  that  I  can't  tell  yez  a  joke,  but 
you  split  your  sides  laughing  at  it — (ha,  ha, 
ha !) — don't  laugh  so  loud,  Barney  Casey." — 
(ha,  ha,  ha  !) 

Barney. — "I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  piase, 
sir." 

"  Go,  avick,  you'll  be  a  good  scholar  yet, 
Barney.  Faith,  Barney  knows  whin  to  laiigh, 
any  how." 

' '  Well,  Larry,  you  can't  .spell  Ephabridotas  ? 
— thin,  here's  a  short  wecshy  one,  and  who- 
ever sjDells  it  will  get  the  pins  , — speU  a  red 
rogue  wid  three  letters.  You,,  Micky  !  Dan  ? 
Jack?  Natty?  Alick  ?  Andy?  Pether?  Jim? 
Tim?  Pat?  Body?  you?  you?  you?  Now, 
boys,  I'll  Lould  you  that  my  little  Andy  here, 
that's  only  beginning  the  Batiunal  Sjxdling 
Boot,  bates  you  all ;  come  here,  Andy, 
,alanna :  now,  boys,  if  he  bates  you,  yon 
jmust  all  bring  hira  a  little  miscaiin  of  butter 
between  two  kale  blades,  in  the  mornin',  for 
himself;  here,  Andy  avourneeu,  speU  red 
rogue  with  three  letthers." 

Andy.—"  M,  a,  t— Mat." 

"  No,  no,  avick,  that's  myself  Andy  ;  it's 
red  rogue,  Andy— hem  ! — F ." 

"  F,  o,  X— fox." 

"  That's  a  man,  Andy.     Now  boys,  mind 


I  what  you  owe  Andy  in  the  morniri,  pla;5£ 
God,  won't  yez  ?  " 

I       "Yes,  sir."     "Yes,  sir."     "Yes,  sir."     '•] 

j  will,  sir."  "And  I  will,  sir."  "  And  so  will  I, 
sir,"  etc.,  etc  ,  etc. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  found  the  monitorial  system 
of  instruction  in  such  of  the  old  hedge 
schools  as  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  innovations  of  modern  plans.  That 
Eell  and  Lancaster  deserve  much  credit  for 
applying  and  extending  the  in-inciple  (speak- 
ing without  any  reference  to  its  merits)  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  grant ;  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  the  principle  was  reiluced  to 
joraetice  in  Irish  hedge  schools  long  before 
either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  were  in 
existence.  I  do  not,  indeed,  at  present  re- 
member whether  or  not  they  claim  it  as  a 
discovery,  or  simply  as  an  adajjtation  of  a 
firactice  which  experience,  in  accidental 
cases,  had  found  useful,  and  which  they  con- 
sidered capable  of  more  extensive  benefit. 
I  remember  many  instances,  however,  in 
which  it  was  applied — and  applied,  in  my 
oj)inion,  though  not  as  a  permanent  system, 
yet  more  judiciously  than  it  is  at  jjresent.  I 
think  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  silence, 

I  among  a  number  of  children  in  school,  is 
coudu';ive  to  the  improvement  either  of 
heaitii  or  intellect,  that  the  chest  and  the 
Irxgs  are  benefited  by  giving  full  play  to 
the  voice,  I  think  will  not  be  dis23uted  ;  and 
Lhat  a  child  is  capable  of  more  intense  study 

j  and  abstraction  in  the  din  of  a  school  room, 
than  in  partial  silence  (if  I  may  be  iJer- 
mitted  the  word),  is  a  fact,  which  I  think  any 
rational  obspiwation  would  establish  There 
is  something  cheering  and  clieerf ;.]  in  the 
noise  of  friendly  voices  about  us — it  is  a  re- 
straint taken  off  the  mind,  and  it  will  run 
the  lighter  for  it — it  produces  m  ore  excite- 
ment, and  puts  the  intellect  in  a  better  frame 
for  study.  The  obligation  to  silence,  though 
it  may  give  the  master  more  ease,  imposes  a 
new  moral  duty  upon  the  child,  the  sense  of 
which  must  necessarilj-  weaken  his  applica- 
tion. Let  the  boy  speak  alo-.id,.  if  he  pleases 
—  that  is,  to  P-  certain  pitch  :  let  his  blood 
circulate ;  let  the  natural  secretionsi  take 
place,  and  the  physical  effli;:da be  thrown  off 
by  a  free  exercise  of  voice  and  limbs  :  bu^  do 
not  keep  him  dumb  anc?  jiotiouless  as  a 
statue — his  blood  and  his  ijttellect  botl-  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  hi-  ^isirit  below  sero. 
Do  not  send  him  in  qi^'-st  of  knowledge 
alone,  but  let  him  have  cheerful  compardon- 
shijj  on  his  way  ;  for,  depend  upon  it  that 
the  man  who  expects  too  much  eithei  in  dis- 
cipline or  morals  from  i  boy,  is  not  in  my 
opinion,  acquainted  wit'i  human  uatnre.     If 

i  an  lurchin  titter  at  his  own  joke,  oi  csat  of 
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anotlier — if  he  give  liim  a  jfigg  of  a  pin  imder 
the  desk,  imagine  not  that  it  ^viU  do  hiin  an 
injury,  whatever  phrenologists  may  say  con- 
cerning the  organ  of  destructiveness.  It  is 
an  exercise  to  tlie  mind,  and  he  will  return 
;to  his  business  with  greater  vigor  and  effect. 
Children  are  not  men,  nor  influenced  by  the 
same  motives — they  do  not  reflect,  because 
their  cajJacity  for  reflection  is  imperfect ;  so 
is  their  reason  :  whereas  on  the  contrary, 
their  faculties  for  education  (exeeptmg  judg- 
ment, which  strengthens  mj-  argument)  are 
in  greater  vigor  in  youth  than  in  manhood. 
The  general  neglect  of  this  distinction  is,  I 
am  convinced,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  youthful  instruction,  though  it  character- 
izes all  our  modern  systems.  "We  should 
never  forget  that  they  ai-e  childi-en ;  nor 
should  we  bind  them  by  a  system,  whose 
standard  is  taken  from  the  matui-ity  of  human 
intellect.  We  may  bend  our  reason  to 
theu's,  but  we  cannot  elevate  their  capacity 
to  our  owTi.  We  may  j)roduce  an  external 
appearance,  sufiiciently  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  probable 
that  the  child  may  be  growing  in  hypocrisy, 
and  setthug  down  into  the  habitual  i^ractice 
of  a  fictitious  character. 

But  another  and  more  serious  objection 
may  be  lu-ged  against  the  present  strictness 
of  scholastic  discijihue — which  is,  that  it  de- 
prives the  boy  of  a  sense  of  fi'ee  and  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  speak  this  with  hmita- 
tious,  for  a  master  should  be  a  monarch  in 
his  school,  but  by  no  means  a  tvTaut ;  and 
decidedly  the  veiy  worst  sjjecies  of  tyranny 
is  that  which  stretches  the  yoimg  mind  upon 
the  bed  of  too  rigorous  a  discipline — hke  the 
despot  who  exacted  fi'om  his  subjects  so 
many  barrels  of  jierspiration,  whenever  there 
came  a  long  and  severe,  fi-ost.  Do  not 
familiarize  the  mind  when  young  to  the 
toleration  of  slavei-j',  lest  it  j^rove  afterwards 
incajJable  of  recognizing  and  reUshing  the 
principle  of  an  honest  and  manly  indepen- 
dence. I  have  known  many  children,  on 
whom  a  rigor  of  disciphne,  affecting  the 
mind  only  (for  severe  coi-poral  jjunishment 
is  now  almost  exjiloded),  impressed  a  degree 
of  timidity  almost  bordering  on  pusillanimity. 
Away,  then,  v\-ith  the  si^ecious  and  long- 
winded  ai-guments  of  a  false  and  mistaken 
Ijhilosophy.  A  child  will  be  a  child,  and  a 
boy  a  boy,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 
Be'U  or  Lancaster  would  not  reUsh  the  pap 
or  caudle-cup  three  times  a  day  ;  neither 
would  an  infant  on  the  breast  feel  comfort- 
able after  a  goi-ge  of  os  beef.  Let  them, 
therefore,  put  a  little  of  the  mothers  milk  of 
human  kindness  and  consideration  into  theii- 
straight-laced  systems. 

A   hedge   schoolmaster   was   the    general 


'  scribe  of  the  parish,  to  whom  all  v,-ho  wanted 
'  letters  or  petitions  ■«Titten,  uniformly  aji- 
'  plied — and  these  were  glorious  oi^portuni- 
;  ties  for  the  pompous  display  of  pe,dantr3- ; 
the  remuneration  usually  consisted  of  a  bot- 
!  tie  of  whiskej-. 

[  A  poor  woman,  for  instance,  informs  Mat 
that  she  wishes  to  have  a  letter  written  ta 
her  Bon,  who  is  a  soldier  abroad. 

"An'  how  long  is  he  gone,  ma'am?" 
"  Och,  thin,  masther,  he's  from  rac  goiii' 
an  fifteen  year  ;  an'  a  conu-ade  of  his  wr..T 
spakin'  to  Jim  Dwyer,  an'  say.i  hisridgiment':; 
lyin'  in  the  Island"  of  Budanages,  somewhero 
in  the  back  parts  of  Africa." 

"  An' is  it  a  Istther  of  f>etition  you'd  bo 
af ther  havin'  me  to  indite  for  you,  ma'am  ?  " 
"  Och,  a  letthur,  sir — a  letthur,  master ; 
an'  may  the  Lord  grant  you  all  kinds  of  luck, 
good,  bad,  aji'  indifferent,  both  to  you  and 
[  yours :  an'  well  it's  known,  by  the  same 
token,  that  it's  yourself  has  the  nice  hand  at 
1  the  pen  entirely,  an'  can  indite  a  letter  or 
petition,  that  the  priest  of  the  parish  mightn't 
'  be  ashamed  to  own  to  it." 
I  "  Why,  thin,  'tis  I  that  'ud  scorn  to  de- 
teriorate upon  the  superiminence  of  my  own 
execution  at  inditin'  wid  a  pen  in  my  hand  ; 
but  would  you  feel  a  delectability  in  my 
I  superscriiitionizin'  the  epistolary  corre.j- 
'  pondency,  ma'am,  that  I'm  about  to  adopt  ?  " 
\  "  Eagh  ?  och,  what  am  I  sayin'  ! — si?-— 
'  masther — sir  ? — the  noise  of  the  crathurj, 
'  you  see,  is  got  into  my  ears ;  and,  beside.;, 
I'm  a  bit  bothered  on  both  sides  of  my  head, 
ever  since  I  heard  that  weiry  lueid." 
!  "  Silence,  boys  ;  bad  manners  to  yez,  will 
ye  be  asy,  you  LUliputiau  Boeotians — by  my 

;  s hem — upon  my  credit,  if  I  go  down  to 

that  corner,  I'll  castigate  yez  in  dozens  :  I 
can't  spake  to  this  dacent  woman,  with  your 
insuperable  turbulentiality." 
j  "Ah,  avourneen,  masther,  but  the  larain's 
!  a  fine  thing,  any  how ;  an'  maybe  'tis  your- 
self that  hasn't  the  tongue  in  your  head,  an' 
can  sjjake  the  tall,  high-flown  English  ;  a 
■  ■mu-rah,  but  your  tongue  hangs  well,  any 
'  how — the  Lord  increase  it !  " 
j  "Lanty  Cassidy,  are  you  gettin'  on  wid 
'your  iiteveometrj'>festina,micUscipuIi;  vo- 
!  cabo  Iloinermn,  mox  atque  mor.  You  see, 
,  ma'am,  I  must  tache  thim  to  spake  an'  effec- 
tuate a  translation  of  the  lamed  languages 
sometimes." 

"  Ai-rah,  masther  dear,  how  did  you  get  it 
all  into  yoiu-  head,  at  all  at  aU  ?  " 

"  Silence,  boys — tace — '  conlicuere  vmncx 
\  intent iqueoratenehant.'  Silence,  I  say  agin." 
j  "  You  could  slip  over,  maybe,  to  Doran's, 
masther,  do  j'ou  see  ?  You'd  do  it  betther 
!  there,  I'll  engage  :  sure  and  yoii'd  want'  a 
i  dhrop  to  steady  your  hand,  any  how." 
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"  Now,,  boys,  I  am  goin'  to  indite  a  small 
faste  of  literal  con-espondency  over  at  the 
public-liouse  here  ;  you  literati  -will  hear  the 
lessous  for  me,  boys,  till  afther  I'm  back 
agin  ;  but  mind,  boys,  absente  domino  stre- 
luiinH  sei-vi — meditate  on  the  iDliilosoi^hy  of 
that  ;  and,  Mick  Mahon,  take  j'our  slate  and 
put  do-^\Ti  all  the  names  ;  and,  upon  my  sou 
—hem — credit,  I'll  castigate  any  boy  guilty 
of  misty  manners  on  my  retrogadation  thith- 
er ; — ergo  inomentote,  cave  ne  iitubes  manda- 
laque  frangas." 

"Blood  alive,  masther,  but  that's  great 
spnkiu' — begar,  a  judge  couldn't  come  up  to 
you  ;  but  in  throth,  sir,  I'd  be  long  sai-iy  to 
throuble  you  ;  only  he's  away  fifteen  year, 
and  I  wouldn't  thrust  it  to  another  ;  and  the 
corj)lar  that  commands  the  ridgment  would 
rsgard  your  haudwrite  and  your  inditin'." 

"  Don't,  ma'am,  plade  the  smallest  taste  of 
apology." 

"Eagh?" 

"  I'm  hajjpy  that  I  can  sarve  you,  ma'am." 

"Musha,  long  life  to  you,  masther,  for 
that  same,  any  how — but  it's  yoiu'self  that's 
deoji  in  the  larnin'  and  the  langi'idges  ;  the 
Lord  inerase  yer  knowledge — sure,  an'  we 
all  want  his  blessin',  you  know." 

THE   EEXnEN. 

"Well,  boys,  j'ou've  been  at  it -here's 
swelled  faces  and  bloodj'  noses.  What 
blackened  your  eye,  Callaghan?  You'i'e  a 
purty  prime  ministher,  ye  boxing  blackguard, 
you  :  I  left  you  to  keep  pace  among  these  fac- 
tions, and  you've  kicked  up  a  purty  dust. 
"Wliat  blackened  youi-  eye — eh  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  whin  I  come  in,  if  you 
plase." 

"  Ho,  you  vagabones,  this  is  the  ould  work 
of  the  faction  Isetween  the  Bradys  and  the 
f!allaghans — bastin'  one  another  ;  but,  by 
my  sowl,  I'll  baste  you  all  through  othei*. 
You  don't  want  to  go  out,  CaUaghau.  You 
had  fine  work  here  since  ;  there's  a  dead  si- 
lence now  ;  but  I'll  pay  you  presently.  Here, 
Dnggan,  go  out  wid  Callaghan,  and  see  that 
you  bring  him  back  in  less  than  no  time, 
it's  not  enough  for  your  fathers  and  brothers 
to  be  at  it,  who  have  a  right  to  fight,  but  you 
must  battle  betune  you — have  your  field  days 
Itself  1 " 

(Duggan  returns)— "Hoo—hoo— sir,  my 
nose.  Oh,  micrdher  sheery,  my  nose  is 
broked ! " 

"Blow  your  nose,  jou  spalpeen  you — 
Where's  Callaghan  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  bad  luck  to  him  every  day  he 
rises  out  of  his  bed  ;  he  got  a  stone  in  his 
fist,  too,  that  he  hot  me  a  pelt  on  the  nosp 
wid,  and  then  made  off  home." 


"Home,  is  id?  Start,  boys,  ofi" — chast 
him,  lie  into  him — asy,  curse  yez,  take  time 
gettin'  out :  that's  it — keep  to  him — don't 
wait  for  me  ;  take  care,  you  little  spalpeens, 
or  you'll  brake  your  bones,  so  you  will :  blow 
the  dust  of  this  road,  I  can't  see  my  way  in. 
it!" 

"  Oh  !  miirdher,  Jem,  agra,  my  knee's  out 
o'  joint." 

"  My  elbow's  smashed,  Paddy.  Bad  luck 
to  him — the  devil  fly  away  wid  him — oh  !  ha ! 
ha  ! — oh  !  ha  !  ha  !  murdher — hard  fortune 
to  me,  but  little  Mickey  Geery  fell,  an' 
thripped  the  masther,  an'  himself's  disabled 
now— his  black  breeches  S2)lit  too — look  at 
him  feelin'them — oh  !  oh  1  ha  !  ha  ! — by  tare- 
an'-onty,  Callaghan  will  be  murdhered,  if 
they  cotch  him." 

'This  was  a  specimen  of  scholastic  civiliza- 
tion which  Ireland  only  could  furnish  ;  noth- 
ing, indeed,  could  be  moi-e  perfectly  ludi- 
crous than  such  a  chase  ;  and  such  scenes 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  hedge 
schools,  for,  wherever  severe  punishment  was 
dreaded — and,  in  tiiith,  most  of  the  hedge 
masters  were  unfeeUng  tj'rants — the  boy,  if 
sufficiently  grown  to  make  a  good  race,  usu- 
ally broke  away,  and  fled  home  at  the  toj) 
of  his  si^eed.  The  pack  then  were  usually 
led  on  by  the  master,  who  mostly  headed 
them  himself,  all  in  fuU  crj-,  exhibiting  such 
a  scene  as  should  be  witnessed  in  order  to 
be  enjoyed.  The  neighbors,  men,  women, 
and  children,  ran  out  to  be  sjaectators  ;  the 
laborers  suspended  their  work  to  enjoy  it, 
assembling  on  such  eminences  as  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  pursuit. 

"  Bravo,  boys — success,  masther  ;  lie  into 
him — where's  your  huntin'  horn,  Mr.  Kavan- 
agh  ? — he'll  bate  yez  if  ye  don't  take  the  wind 
of  him.  Well  done,  Callaghan,  keep  up  yer 
heart,  yer  sowl,  and  you'll  do  it  asy — you're 
gaining  on  them,  ma  bouchal — the  masther's 
down,  you  gallows  clip,  an'  there's  none  but 
the  scholars  afther  ye — he's  safe." 

"Not  he.;  I'll  hould  a  uaggiu,  the  poor 
scholar  has  him  ;  don't  you  see,  he's  close  at 
his  heels  ?  " 

"Done,  by  my  song— they'll  never  come 
up  wid  him  ;  listen  to  their  leather  crackers 
and  cord-a-roys,  as  their  knees  bang  agin  one 
another.  Hark  forrit,  boys  ;  hai-k  forrit !  huzr 
zaw,  you  thieves,  huzzaw  !  " 

"  Your  beagles  is  well  winded,  ilr.  Kava- 
nagh,  and  gives  good  tongue." 

"  Well,  masther,  you  had  your  chase  for 
nothin',  I  see." 

"  Ml-.  Kavanagh,"  another  would  observe, 
"  I  didn't  think  yoti  war  so  stiff  in  the  hams, 
as  to  let  the  gorsoon  bate  you  that  way — 
your  wind's  failin',  sir." 

"  The  schoolma.ster  was  abroad  "  then,  and 
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never  was  the  "m?.rch  ol  intellect"  at  once 
so  rapid  and  unsucceb^roi. 

During  the  summer  season,  it  was  the  us- 
ual practice  for  the  scholars  to  transfer  their 
paper,  slates,  and  books  to  the  green  which 
lay  immediately  behind  the  school-house, 
where  they  stretched  themselves  on  the  gi-asS, 
and  resumed  their  business.  Mat  would 
bring  out  his  chm-,  and,  iDlaciug  it  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  hedge,  sit  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  the  contented  lord  of  his  little 
realm,  whilst  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
scholai's,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  lay  scattered 
over  the  gi-ass,  basking  under  the  scorching 
sun  in  all  the  luxury  of  novelty,  nakedness, 
and  freedom.  The  sight  was  original  and 
characteristic,  and  such  as  Lord  Brougham 
would  have  been  delighted  with.  "The 
schoolmaster  was  abroad  again." 

As  soon  as  one  o'clock  drew  near-.  Mat 
would  pull  out  his  EiiKj-illd*  holding  it 
against  the  sun,  and  declare  the  hoiu-. 

"  Now,  boys,  to  yer  dinners,  and  the  rest 
to  play." 

"  HvuToo,  darlins,  to  play — the  masther 
says  it's  dinner-time  ! — whip-spur-an'-away- 
grey — hiuToo — whack — hurroo  !  " 

"  JMasther,  sir,  my  father  bid  me  ars.  you 
home  to  yer  dinner." 

"No,  he'll  come  to  huz — come  wid  me  if 
jou  plase,  sir." 

"  Sir,  never  heed  them ;  my  mother,  sir, 
has  some  of  what  you  know — of  the  ilitch  I 
brought  to  Shoneeu  on  last  Aisther,  su-." 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  the  boys  gave 
themselves  great  liberty  ;  an  invitation,  even 
when  not  accepted,  being  an  indemnity  for 
the  day  ;  it  was  usually  followed  by  a  battle 
between  the  claimants,  and  bloody  noses 
sometimes  were  the  issue.  The  master  him- 
self, after  deciding  to  go  where  he  was  cer- 
tain of  getting  the  best  dinner,  generally  put 
an  end  to  the  quaiTels  by  a  reprimand,  and 
then  gave  notice  to  the  disappointed  clai- 
mants of  the  successive  days  on  which  he 
would  attend  at  theii-  respective  houses. 

"  Boys,  you  all  know  my  maxim  ;  to  go, 
for  fear  of  any  jealousies,  boys,  wherever  I 
get  the  icord  dinner  ;  so  tell  me  now,  boys, 


*  The  Ring-dial  was  the  hedge-schoolmaster'snext 
best  substitute  for  a  watch.  As  it  is  possible  that  a 
g^reat  number  of  our  readers  may  never  have  heard 
of,  much  less  seen  one.  we  shall  in  a  word  or  two 
describe  it— nothing  could  indeed  be  more  simple. 
It  was  a  bright  brass  ring,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
There  was  a  small  hole  in  it,  which  when  held  op- 
po.site  the  sun  admitted  the  light  against  the  in- 
side of  the  ring  behiud.  On  this  was  marked  the 
hours  and  the  quarters,  and  the  time  was  known 
by  observing  the  number  or  the  quarter  on  which 
the  slender  ray  that  came  iu  from  the  hole  in  front 
feU. 


what  yer  dacent  mothers  have  all  got  at 
home  for  me  ?  " 

"  My  mother  killed  a  fat  hen  yesterday, 
sir,  and  you'll  have  a  lump  of  bacon  and  Hat 
dutch  along  wid  it." 

"  We'll  have  hung  beef  and  greens,  sir." 

"We  tried  the  j^i'aties  this  mornin',  sir, 
and  we'll  have  new  praties,  and  bread  and 
butther,  sir."  \ 

"Well,  it's  all  good,  boys  ;  but  rather  than 
show  favor  or  affection,  do  you  see,  111  go 
wid  Andy,  here,  and  take  share  of  the  hen 
au'  bacon :  but,  boys,  for  all  that,  I'm  fonder 
of  the  other  things,  you  persave  ;  and  as  I 
can't  go  wid  you.  Mat,  tell  your  respectable 
mother  tliat  I'll  be  with  her  to-morrow  ;  and 
with  you,  Lari-y,  ma  bouchal,  the  day  afther." 

If  a  master  were  a  single  man  he  usually 
"  went  round  "  with  the  scholars  each  night ; 
bui  there  were  generally  a  few  comfortable 
farmers,  leading  men  in  the  parish,  at  whose 
house  he  chiefly  resided ;  and  the  children 
of  these  men  were  treated  with  the  grossest 
and  most  barefaced  partiality.  They  were 
altogether  privileged  persons,  and  had  liberty 
to  beat  and  abuse  the  other  children  of  the 
school,  who  were  certain  of  being  most  un- 
mercifully flogged,  if  they  even  dared  to  pre- 
fer a  complaint  against  the  favorites.  In- 
deed the  instancesof  ati'ociouserueityiu  hedge 
schools  were  almost  incredible,  and  such  as, 
in  the  present  enlightened  time,  would  not 
be  jjermitted.  As  to  the  state  of  the  "  j)oor 
scholar,"  it  exceeded  belief;  for  he  was 
fi-iendless  and  unprotected.  But  though  legal 
prosecutions  in  those  days  were  never  re- 
sorted to,  yet,  according  to  the  characteristic 
notions  of  Irish  retributive  justice,  certain 
cases  occurred,  in  which  a  signal,  and  at 
times,  a  fatal  vengeance  was  executed  on  the 
person  of  the  brutal  master.  Sometimes  the 
brothers  and  other  relatives  of  the  mutilatect 
child  would  come  in  a  body  to  the  school, 
and  flog  the  pedagogue  with  his  own  taws, 
until  his  back  was  lapped  in  blood.  Some- 
times they  would  beat  him  until  few  sj'mp- 
toms  of  life  remained. 

Occasionally  he  would  get  a  nocturnal 
notice  to  quit  the  parish  in  a  given  time, 
under  a  penalty  which  seldom  proved  a  dead 
letter  iu  case  of  non-compHance.  Not  un- 
frequently  did  those  whom  he  had,  when 
boys,  treated  with  such  barbarity,  go  back  to 
him,  when  young  men,  not  so  much  for  edu- 
cation's sake,  as  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
retaliating  upon  him  for  his  former  cruelty. 
When  cases  of  this  nature  occurred,  he  found 
himself  a  mere  cipher  in  his  school,  never 
daring  to  practise  excessive  severity  iu  their 
presence.  Instances  have  come  to  our  own 
knowledge,  of  masters,  who,  for  their  mere 
amusement,  would  go  out  to  the  next  hedge, 
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cut  a  large  branch  of  furze  or  thorn,  and 
having  first  carefully  arranged  the  children 
on  a  row  round  the  walls  of  the  school,  their 
naked  legs  stretched  out  before  them,  would 
sweep  round  the  branch,  bristling  with  sj^ikes 
and  ijrickles,  with  all  his  force  against  their 
.limbs,  until,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  circle  of 
blood  was  visible  on  the  ground  where  they 
sat,  their  legs  apjieariug  as  if  they  bad  been 
scarified.  This  the  master  did,  whenever 
he  happened  to  be  drunk,  or  in  a  remark- 
ably good  humor.  The  j^oor  children,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  laugh  loud,  and  enjoy 
it,  though  the  tears  were  falling  down  their 
cheeks,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  he  in- 
flicted. To  knock  down  a  child  with  tlie  fist, 
was  considered  nothing  harsh  ;  nor,  if  a  boy 
were  cut,  or  prostrated  by  a  blow  of  a  cud- 
gel on  the  head,  did  he  ever  think  of  repre- 
senting the  master's  cruelty  to  his  jiareuts. 
Kicking  on  the  sliins  with  a  point  of  a  brogue 
or  shoe,  bound  round  the  edge  of  the  sole 
with  iron  nails,  until  the  bone  was  laid  open, 
was  a  common  punishment ;  and  as  for  the 
usual  slapping,  horsing,  and  flogging,  they 
were  inflicted  with  a  brutality  that  in  every 
case  richly  deserved  for  the  tp-aut,  not  only 
a  peculiar  whipping  by  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mon executioner,  but  a  separation  from  civil- 
ized society  by  transportation  for  life.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
general  severity  practised  in  hedge  schools, 
excesses  of  punishment  did  not  often  pro- 
duce retaUation  against  the  master ;  these 
were  only  exceptions,  isolated  cases  that  did 
not  aft'ect  the  general  character  of  the  dis- 
cij^line  in  such  schools. 

Now  wlien  we  consider  the  total  absence 
of  all  moral  and  religious  principles  in  these 
establishments,  and  the  positive  isresence  of 
aU  that  was  wicked,  cruel,  and  immoral,  need 
we  be  surprised  that  occasional  crimes  of  a 
dark  and  cruel  character  shovild  be  iDcrpetrat- 
cd  ?  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  unlettered  ignorance  itself  were 
\  not  preferable  to  the  kind  of  education  which 


pr 
the  people  tlien  received. 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive  the  writings  of 
many  respectable  persons  on  Irish  topics 
imbued  with  a  tinge  of  s23urious  liberality, 
tjiat  fi-equently  occasions  them  to  depart  from 
tnith.  To  draw  the  Ii-ish  character  as  it  is, 
as  the  model  of  aU  that  is  generous,  hospi- 
t:il)le,  and  magnanimous,  is  in  some  degree 
fashionable  ;  but  although  I  am  as  warm  an 
admirer  of  all  that  is  really  excellent  and 
amiable  in  my  comitrjTnen  as  any  man,  yet 
I  cannot,  nor  will  I,  extenuate  their  weak 
and  indefensible  jioints.  That  they  possess 
the  elementu  of  a  noble  and  exalted  national  [ 
character,  I  grant ;  nay,  that  they  actually  do  ! 
possess  such  a  character,  under  limitations. 


I  am  ready  to  maintain.  Irishmen,  setting 
aside  their  religious  and  political  prejudices, 
are  grateful,  affectionate,  honorable,  faithful, 
generous,  and  even  magnanimous  ;  but, 
under  the  stimidus  of  reUgious  and  political 
feeling,  they  are  treacherous,  cruel,  and  in- 
human— will  murder,  burn,  and  exterminate, 
not  only,  without  comiDunetion,  but  with  a 
Satanic  delight  worth}'  of  a  savage.  Their 
education,  indeed,  was  truly  l)arbai'ous ; 
they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  cruelty, 
revenge,  and  personal  hatred,  in  their  schools. 
Their  knowledge  was  directed  to  evil  pur- 
poses— disloj-al  i^rinciples  were  industriously 
insinuated  into  their  minds  by  their  teachers, 
most  of  whom  were  leaders  of  illegal  asso- 
ciations. The  matter  placed  in  their  liands 
was  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  pernicious 
nature,  as  regarded  politics  :  and  as  far  as  re- 
ligion and  morality  wei'e  concerned,  nothing 
could  be  more  gross  or  superstitious  than 
the  books  which  circulated  among  them. 
Eulogiums  on  murder,  robbery,  and  theft 
were  read  with  delight  in  the  histories  of 
Freney  the  Eobber,  and  the  Irish  Rogues 
and  Eapparees  ;  ridicule  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  hatred  to  the  Protestant  rehgion,  in  a 
book  called  Ward's  Cantos,  written  in  Hudi- 
brastic  verse  ;  the  downfall  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  Columbkill's  Propliccy, 
and  latterly  in  that  of  Pastorini.  Gross  su- 
jjerstitions,  political  and  religious  ballads  of 
the  vilest  doggerel,  mii-aculous  legends  of 
holy  friars  persecuted  by  Protestants,  and  of 
signal  vengeance  inflicted  by  then-  ihvine 
power  on  those  who  persecuted  them,  were 
in  the  mouths  of  the  young  and  old,  and  of 
course  firmlj'  fixed  in  their  credulity. 

Their  weapons  of  controversy  were  drawn 
from  the  Fifty  Reasons,  the  Doleful  Fall  of 
Andrew  Sail,  the  Catholic  Christian,  the 
grounds  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  a  Net  for  the 
Fishers  of  Men,  and  several  other  publica- 
tions of  the  same  class.  The  books  of  amuse- 
ment read  in  these  schools,  including  the 
first-mentioned  in  this  list,  were,  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Rome,  Don  Be- 
lianis  of  Greece,  the  Royal  Fairy  Tales,  the 
i\i'abian  Nights'  Entertainments,  Valentine 
and  Orson,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Dorastus 
and  Faunia,  the  History  of  Reynard  the  Fo.x, 
the  Chevalier  Faublax  ;  to  these  I  may  add, 
the  Battle  of  Aughrim,  Siege  of  London- 
derry, History  of  the  Young  Ascanius,  a 
name  by  which  the  Pretender  was  designated, 
and  the  Renowned  History  of  the  Siege  of 
Troy  ;  the  Forty  Thieves,  Robin  Hood's  Gar- 
land, the  Garden  of  Love  and  Royal  Flower 
of  Fidelity,  Parismus  and  Parismenos  ;  along 
with  others,   the  names  of  which  shall  not 
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appear  on  these  pages.  "With  this  sijecimen 
of  education  before  our  eyes,  is  it  not  extra- 
ordinary that  the  i^eople  of  Ireland  should 
be,  in  general,  so  moral  and  civilized  a 
people  as  they  are  '? 

"  Thady  Bradly,  -w-ill  you  come  up  wid  yoirr 
slate,  till  I  examine  you  in  youi-  figures  ?  Go 
out,  sir,  and  blow  your  nose  fii-st,  and  don't 
be  after  making  a  looking-glass  out  of  the 
sleeve  of  your  jacket.  Now  that  Thady's  out, 
I'll  hould  you,  boys,  that  none  of  yez  knows 
how  to  expound  his  name— eh  ?  do  ye  ?  But 
I  needn't  ax — well,  'tis  Thaddeus  ;  and,  may- 
be, that's  as  much  as  the  priest  that  christened 
him  knew.  Boys,  you  see  what  it  is  to  have 
the  larniu' — to  lade  the  life  of  a  gintleman, 
and  to  be  able  to  talk  deeply  wid  the  clargy  ! 
Now  I  could  run  down  any  man  in  arg-uin', 
except  a  priest ;  and  if  the  Bishop  was  after 
consecratin'  me,  I'd  have  as  much  laruin'  as 
some  of  them  ;  but  you  see  I'm  not  conse- 
crated—and— well,  'tis  no  matther — I  only 
say  that  the  more's  the  pity." 

"  Well,  Thady,  when  did  you  go  into  sub- 
traction ?  " 

"The  day  beyond  yesterday,  sir;  yarra 
musha,  sure  'twas  yourself,  sir,  that  shet  me 
the  first  sum." 

"  Masther,  sii',  Thady  Bradly  stole  my 
'cutter — that's  viij  cutter,  Thady  Bradly." 

"No  it's  not"  (in  a  low  voice). 

"  Sir,  that's  my  cutter — an'  there's  three 
nicks  in  id." 

"  Thady,  is  that  his  cutter  ?  " 

"  There's  youi-  cutter  for  you.  Sir,  I  found 
it  on  the  fliu-e  smd  didn't  know  who  own'd 
it." 

"  You  know'd  very  weU  who  own'd  it ; 
didn't  Dick  Martin  see  you  Uftin'  it  off  o'  my 
slate,  when  I  was  out  ?  " 

"WeU,  if  Dick  Martin  saw  him,  it's 
enough  :  ;in'  'tis  Dick  that's  the  tindher- 
hearted  boy,  an'  would  knock  you  down  wid 
a  lump  of  a  stone,  if  he  saw  you  murdherin' 
but  a  tiv  !  " 

"  AVell,  Thady— throth  Thady,  I  fear  you'll 
undherstand  subtraction  better  nor  your 
teacher  :  I  doubt  you'll  apply  it  to  '  Practice ' 
all  joiu'  life,  ma  bouchal,  and  that  you'll  be 
ap.t  to  find  it  '  the  Rule  of  False  '*  at  last. 
Well,  Thady,  fi-om  one  thousand  pounds,  no 
shilUngs,  and  no  i^ince,  how  will  you  subtract 
one  pound?  Put  it  down  on  your  slate — 
this  waj', 

1000  00  GO 
1  00  00" 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  shet  about  it,  mas- 
ther." 

"  You  don't,  an'  how  dare  you  tell  me  so, 
you   shingaivn  you — you  Cornelius  Agrippa 

■*  The  name  of  a  "  Rule  ■"  in  Cough's  Arithmetic. 


you — go  to  your  sate  and  study  it,  or  I'll — 
ha  !  be  off,  you." — 

"  Pierce  Butler,  come  up  wid  your  multi- 
plication.    Pierce,  multiply  four  hundred  by 
two — put  it  down — that's  it, 
■100 
By  2" 

"  Twice  nought  is  one."  (Whack,  v^hack.) 
"  Take  that  as  an  illastration — is  that  one  ?  " 

"  Faith,  masther,  that's  two,  any  how  :  but, 
sir,  is  not  wanst  nought  nothin' ;  now  mas- 
ther, sure  there  can't  be  less  than  nothin'." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"If  wanst  nought  be  nothin',  then  twice 
nought  must  be  somethin',  for  it's  double 
what  wanst  nought  is — see  how  I'm  sthruck 
for  nothin',  an'  me  knows  it — hoo  !  hoo !  hoo  ! 

"  Get  out,  you  Esculapiau  ;  but  I'll  give 
you  somethin',  by-and-by,  just  to  make  you 
remimber  that  you  know  nothin' —ofl  v.^id  you 
to  3'our  sate,  you  spalpeen  you — to  tell  me 
that  there  can't  be  less  than  nothin'  when  it's 
well  known  that  sporting  Sqnaire  O'Canter 
is  worth  a  tliousand  poiinds  leas  than  nothin'." 

"  Paddy  Doran,  come  uji  to  your  '  Inther- 
est.'  Well  Paddy,  what's  the  intherest  of  a 
hundi'ed  pound,  at  five  per  cent  ?  Boys,  have 
manners  you  thieves  you." 

"  Do  you  mane,  masther,  per  cent,  jjer  an- 
num ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do — how  do  you  state  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  say,  as  a  hundher  pound  is  to  one  year, 
so  is  five  per  cent,  per  annum." 

"Hum — why  what's  the  number  of  the 
sum  Paddy?" 

"  'Tis  No.  84,  sir.  (The  master  steals  a 
glance  at  the  Key  to  Gough.) 

"  I  only  want  to  look  at  it  in  the  Gough, 
you  see,  Paddy, — an'  how  dare  you  give  me 
such  an  answer,  you  big-headed  dunce,  you 
^go  off  an'  study  it,  you  rascally  Lilliijutian 
— off  wid  you,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  ugly 
mug  till  you  know  it." 

"Now,  gintlemen,  for  the  Classics  ;  and  first 
for  the  Latinaarians — Larry  Cassidy,  come 
up  vfid  your  Aisojj.  Larry  you're  a  year  at 
Latin,  an'  I  don't  think  you  know  Latin  for 
frize,  what  yoiu-  own  coat  is  made  of,  Lariy. 
But,  in  the  first  ■  place,  Larry,  do  you  know 
what  a  man  that  taiches  Classics  is  called  ?  " 

"  A  schoolmasther,  siir."  (Whack,  whack, 
whack.) 

"  Take  that  for  yoiu-  ignorance — and  that 
to  the  back  of  it — ha  ;  that'U  taiche  you — to 
call  a  man  that  taiches  Classics  a  schoolmas- 
ter, indeed  !  'Tis  a  Profissor  of  Humanity 
itself,  he  is — (whack,  whack,  whack,) — ha! 
you  ringleader,  you  ;  you're  as  bad  as  Dick 
M'Growler,  that  no  masther  in  the  county 
could  get  any  good  of,  in  regard  that  he  put 
the  whole  school  together  by  the  ears,  wher- 
ever he'd  be,  though  the  spalpeen  wouldn't 
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stand  fight  Limself.  Hai-d  fortune  to  you! 
to  go  to  25ut  such  an  aiiVont  upon  me,  an'  me 
a  Profissor  of  Humanitj'.  What's  Latia  for 
pant;iloous  ?  " 

"  Fern — fem — femi — " 

"  No,  it's  not,  sir." 

"  Femora — " 

"Can  you  do  it?" 

"Don't  strike  me,  sir,  don't  strike  me,  sir, 
an'  I  will." 

"  I  say,  can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"Femorali," — (whack,  whack,  whack,) — 
"  Ah,  sir  !  ah,  sir !  'tis  fermorali — ah,  sir  !  'tis 
fermorali-  — a/i,  sir  !  " 

"This  thratement  to  a  Profissor  of  Hu- 
manity—(cMves  him  head  over  heels  to  his 
seat). — Now,  sir,  maybe  you'U  have  Latin  for 
throwsers  agin,  or  by  my  sowl,  if  you  don't, 
you  must  2^eel,  and  I'll  tache  you  what  a  Pro- 
fissor of  Humanity  is ! 

"Dan  Roe,  you  little  starved-looking  spal- 
peen, will  you  come  up  to  your  Illocution  ? — 
and  a  purty  figui-e  you  cut  at  it,  wid  a  voice  like 
a  penny  tlu'umpet,  Dan  !  "Well,  what  speech 
have  you  got  now,  Dan,  ma  bouchal.  Is  it, 
'Eomaus,  counthrymin,  and- lovers  ?' " 

"  No,  shir ;  yai-rah,  didn't  I  q^ake  that 
sj)eech  before  ?  " 

"No,  you  didn't,  you  fairy.  All,  Dan, 
little  as  you  are,  you  take  credit  for  more 
than  ever  you  spoke,  Dan,  agrah  ;  but,  faith, 
the  same  thrick  will  come  agin  you  some 
time  or  other,  avick !  Go  and  get  that 
speecli  betther ;  I  see  by  your  face,  you 
haven't  it ;  off  wid  you,  and  get  a  patch  upon 
yoiu-  breeches,  your  httle  knees  ai-e  tkrough 
them,  though  'tisn't  by  prayin'  you've  wore 
them,  any  how,  you  little  hop-o'-my-thumb 
you,  wid  a  voice  like  a  rat  in  a  thi-ap  ;  off  wid 
you,  man  alive  !  " 

Sometimes  the  neighboring  gently  used 
to  call  into  Mat's  establishment,  moved  prob- 
'ibly  by  a  cm-iosity  excited  by  his  cliaracter, 
•and  the  general  conduct  of  the  school.  On 
one  occasion  Squire  Johnston  and  an  English 
gentleman  paid  him  rather  an  unexpected 
visit.  Mat  had  that  morning  got  a  new 
scholar,  the  son  of  a  dancing  tailor  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  as  it  W9,s  reported  that 
the  son  was  nearly  equai  to  the  father  in 
that  accomj^lishment, Mat  insisted  on  having 
a  specimen  of  his  skiU.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  on  this  point  as  it  would  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  a  travelling  schoolmas- 
ter, who  had  paid  him  rather  a  hostile  visit, 
which  Mat,  who  dreaded  a  literary  challenge, 
feiu-ed  might  occasion  him  some  trouble. 

"  Come  up  here,  you  little  sarto);  till  we 
get  a  dacent  view  of  you.  You're  a  sou  of 
Ned  Maloue's — aren't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  of  Mary  Malone,  my  mother, 
too,  sii-." 


"  Why,  thin,  that's  not  so  bad,  acy  now — 
what's  your  name  ?  " 

"Dick,  sir." 

"Now,  Dick,  ma  bouchal,  isn't  it  time  that 
you  can  dance  a  horn-pipe  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Here,  LaiTy  Brady,  take  the  door  off  the 
hinges,  an'  lay  it  down  on  the  fiure,  till 
Dick  Malone  dances  the  Humors  of  Glynn : 
silence,  boys,  not  a  word ;  but  just  keep 
lookin'  an." 

"Who'll  sing,  sii-?  for  I  can't  be  afther 
dauein'  a  stej)  wiJout  the  music." 

"  Boys,  which  of  yez'll  sing  for  Dick  ?  I 
say,  boys,  wiU  none  of  yez  give  Dick  the 
Harmony  ?  Well,  come,  Dick,  I'll  sing  for 
you  myself : 

"  Tooral  lol.  lorral  lol,  lorral  lol,  lorral.  lol  — 
Toldhcrol,  lorral  lol,  lorral  lol,  lol,"  etc.,  etc 

"I  say,  Mistlier  Kavanagh,"  said  the 
strange  master,  "  what  angle  does  Dick's  heel 
form  in  the  second  stejo  of  the  treble,  from 
the  kibe  on  the  left  foot  to  the  corner  of  the 
door  forniiist  him  ?  " 

To  tliis  mathematical  poser  Mat  made  no 
reply,  only  sang  the  tune  witli  redoubled 
louciness  and  strength,  whUst  little  Dicky 
230unded  the  old  crazy  door  with  all  his  skill 
and  alacrity.     The  "boys "  were  delighted. 

"Bravo,  Dick,  that's  a  man, — welt  the 
flure — cut  the  buckle — murder  the  clocks — 
rise  uj^on  suggaun,  and  sink  upon  gad — - 
down  the  flure  flat,  foot  about — keep  one 
foot  on  the  ground  and  t'other  never  off  it," 
snluted  him  from  aU  parts  of  the  house. 

Sometimes  he  would  receive  a  sly  hint,  in 
a  feigned  voice,  to  call  for  "Devil  stick  the 
Fiddler,"  alluding  to  the  master.  Now  a 
squeaking  voice  would  chime  in  ;  by  and  by 
another,  and  so  on  untd  the  master's  bass 
had  a  himdred  and  forty  trebles,  aU  in  chorus 
to  the  same  tune. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  two  gentlemen 
entered  ;  and,  reader,  you  may  conceive,  but 
I  cannot  describe,  the  face  which  Mat  (who 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  did  not 
see  them  until  they  were  some  time  in  the 
house),  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  There 
he  sung  ore  rot  undo,  thi-owng  forth  an  as- 
tonishing tide  of  voice  ;  whilst  little  Dick,  a 
thin,  pale-faced  urchin,  with  his  head,  from 
which  the  hair  stood  erect,  sunk  between  his 
hollow  shoulders,  was  jierforming  prodigious 
feats  of  agiUty. 

"  What's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter  ?  " 
said  the  gentlemen.  "  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Kavanagh  ! " 

• ' Tooral  lol,  lol 

Oh,   good Oh,  good  morning gintle- 

men,  with  extrame  kindness,"  rephed  Mat, 
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rising  suddenly  up,  but  not  removing  his 
ha.\  although  the  gentlemen  instantly  un- 
covered. 

Why,  thin,  gintlemen,"  he  continued, 
"ycu  have  caught  us  in  our  little  relaxations 
to-day  ;  but — hem  ! — I  mane  to  give  the 
boys  a  holiday  for  the  sake  of  this  honest 
and  respectable  gintleman  in  the  frize  jock, 
who  is  not  entirely  ignorant,  you  persave,  of 
litherature  ;  and  we  had  a  small  taste,  gintle- 
men among  ourselves,  of  Sathurnalian  licen- 
tiousness, ut  ita  dicam,  in  regard  of — hem  ! — 
in  regard  of  this  lad  here,  who  was  dancing 
a  nornjiipe  upon  the  door,  and  we,  in  ab- 
sence of  betther  music,  had  to  supply  him 
with  the  harmony ;  but,  as  your  honors 
know,  gintlemen,  the  greatest  men  have  bent 
tliemsclves  on  espaeial  occasions." 

"  Make  no  apology,  Mi-.  Kavanagh  ;  it's 
very  commendable  in  you  to  bend  youi-self  by 
condescending  to  amuse  youi-  pui^ils." 

'■I  beg  your  pardon,  Squire,  I  can  take 
freedoms  with  you  ;  but  perhaps  the  con- 
comitant gentleman,  your  Iriend  here,  would 
be  pleased  to  take  my  stool.  Indeed,  I 
always  ise  a  chair,  but  the  back  of  it,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a  small  portion 
of  joculiu'ity,  was  as  frail  as  the  fair  sect :  it 
went  heme  psterday  to  be  mended.  Do, 
sir,  coudsscind  to  be  salcd.  Ujaon  my  repu- 
tation, Squire,  I'm  sorry  that  I  have  not  ac- 
commodation for  you,  too,  sir  ;  except  one  of 
these  hassocks,  which,  in  joint  considheration 
with  the  length  of  your  honor's  legs,  would 
be,  I  anticipate,  rather  low  ;  but  you,  su-, 
will  honor  me  by  taking  the  stool." 

By  considerable  importunity  he  forced  the 
■gentleman  to  comply  with  his  courtesy  ;  but 
no  sooner  nad  he  fixed  him.self  upon  the  seat 
than  it  overturned,  and  stretched  him,  black 
coai  and  aU,  across  a  wide  concavity  in  the 
floor  neai-iy  filled  up  with  white  ashes  pro- 
duced fi-om  mountain  turf.  Li  a  moment  he 
was  completely  white  on  one  side,  and  exhib- 
ited a  most  laughable  api>earance ;  his  hat, 
too,  was  scorched  and  nearly  biu-ned  on  the 
turl'  coals.  Squire  Johnston  laughed  heai-t- 
ily,  ao  did  the  other  schoolmaster,  whilst  the 
Englishman  completely  lost  his  temper — 
swearing  that  such  another  uncivilized  es- 
tabhshment  was  not  between  the  poles. 

"I  solemnly  supplicate  upwards  of  fifty 
pardons,"  said  Mat  ;  "bad  manners  to  it  for 
a  stool !  but,  your  honor,  it  was  my  own  de- 
fect of  speculation,  bekase,  you  see,  it's  minus 
a  leg — a  circumstance  of  which  j'ou  waren't 
in  a  prope.  capacity  to  take  cognation, 
as  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  it. 
I  humbly  suppHcate  upwards  of  fifty  par- 
dons. ' 

riie  Euglisiiman  was  now  nettled,  and  de- 
termined to  "« reak  his  iU-temjier  on  Mat,  by 


turning  him  and  his  establishment  into  ridi- 
cule. 

"Isn't  this,  ]Mister 1  forget  your  name, 

su\" 

"  Mat  Kavanagh,  at  your  sarviee." 

"Very  well,  my  learned  fiiend,  Mr.  Mat 
Kevanagh,  isn't  this  precisely  what  is  called 
a  hedge-school  ?  " 

"A  hedge-school!"  replied  Mat,  highly 
offended  ;  "  my  seminaiy  a  hedge-school ! 
No,  sir  ;  I  scorn  the  cognomen  in  Mo.  This, 
sir,  is  a  Classical  and  Mathematical  Seminary, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  your 
humble  servant." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  other  master,  who  till 
then  was  silent,  wishing,  iDerhajJS,  to  sack 
j\Iat  in  presence  of  the  gentlemen,  "it  is  a 
hedge-school ;  and  he  is  no  scholar,  but  an 
ignoramus,  whom  I'd  sack  in  three  minutes, 
that  would  be  ashamed  of  a  hedge-school." 

"  Ay,"  says  Mat,  changing  his  tone,  and 
taking  the  cue  from  his  friend,  whose  learn- 
ing he  dreaded,  "it's  just  for  argument's 
sake,  a  hedge-school ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
scorn  to  be  ashamed  of  it." 

"And  do  you  not  teach  occasionally  under 
the  hedge  behind  the  house  here  ?  " 

"  Granted,"  replied  Jlat ;  "  and  now  where 's 
your  vis  consequentiw  ?  " 

"Yes,"  subjoined  the  other,  "produce 
yoirr  vii  consequentioe ;  but  any  one  may 
Iniow  by  a  gl.ance  that  the  divil  a  much  of 
it's  about  you." 

The  Englishman  himself  was  rather  at  a 
loss  for  the  fis  consequentia',  and  rejilied, 
"AYhy  don't  you  live,  and  learn,  and  teach 
like  cidlized  beings,  and  not  asserable  like 
wild  asses — pardon  me,  my  fiiend,  for  the 
simile — at  least  like  wild  colts,  in  such  clus,- 
ters  behind  the  ditches  ?  " 

"  A  clusther  of  wild  coults  !  "  said  Mat ; 
"  that  shows  what  you  are  ;  no  man  of  classi- 
cal lai'nin'  would  use  such  a  word.  If  you 
had  stuck  at  the  asses,  we  know  it's  a  subject 
you're  at  home  in — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — but  you 
brought  the  joke  on  j-ourself,  j'our  honor — - 
that  is,  if  it  is  a  joke — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"Permit  me,  sir,"  rejjlied  the  strange 
master,  "  to  as  yom-  honor  one  question — 
did  you  receive  a  classical  education '?  Are 
you  coUege-bred  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  rephed  the  Enghshman  ;  "  I  can 
reply  to  both  in  the  afiirmative.  I'm  a  Can- 
tabrigian." 

"  You  are  a  what  ?  "  asked  Mat. 

"  I  am  a  Cantabrigian." 

"  Come,  sir,  you  must  explain  yourself,  if 
you  plase.  I'U  take  my  oath  that's  neither  a 
classical  nor  a  mathematical  tarm." 

The  gentleman  smiled.  "  I  was  educated 
in  the  English  College  of  Cambridge." 

"  Well,"  says  Mat,  "  and  may  be  you  would 
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be  as  well  off  if  you  had  picked  up  your 
lamin'  in  our  own  Thrinity  ;  there's  good 
picking  in  Thrinity,  for  gentlemen  like  you, 
that  are  sober,  and  harmless  about  the 
brains,  in  regard  of  not  being  overly  bright." 
"You  talk  with  contempt  of  a  hedge- 
school,"  replied  the  other  master.  "Did 
you  never  hear,  for  all  so  long  as  you  war  in 
Cambridge,  of  a  nate  little  spot  in  Greece 
called  the  groves  of  Academus  ? 

"  '  Inter  lucos  Academi  quaerere  verum.' 

What  was  Plato  himself  but  a  hedge  school- 
master? and,  with  humble  submission,  it 
casts  no  slur  on  an  L'ish  tacher  to  be  com- 
pared to  him,  I  think.  You  forget  also,  sir, 
that  the  Dhruids  taught  under  their  oaks  : 
eh?" 

"Ay,"  added  Mat,  "and  the  Tree  of 
Kno'.vledge,  too.  Faith,  an'  if  that  same 
tree  was  now  in  being,  if  there  wouldn't  be 
hedge  schoolmasters,  thei-e  would  be  plenty 
of  hedge  scholars,  any  how— particularly  if 
the  fi'uit  was  well  tasted." 

"I  believe,  Millbank,  you  must  give  in," 
said  Squire  Johnston.  "  I  think  you  have 
got  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Why,"  said  Mat,  "if  the  gintleman's  not 
afther  beiu'  sacked  clane,  I'm  not  here." 

"  Are  you  a  mathematician  ? "  inquired 
Mat's  fi-iend,  determined  to  follow  up  his 
victory  ;  "  do  you  know  Mensuration  ?  " 

"  Come,  I  do  know  Mensuration,"  said  the 
Englishman,  with  confidence. 

"  And  how  would  you  tind  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a  load  of  thorns  ?  " 

"  Ay,  or  how  will  you  consther  and  parse 
me  this  sintinoe  ?  "  said  Mat 

"  '  Kagibus  et  clotibus  solemus  stopere  windous, 
Non  numerus  snmus  et  frugei  consumere  nati, 
Stercora  flat  stiro  raro  terra-tantaro  bungo.'  " 

"Aisy,  Mister  Kavanagh,"  replied  the 
other;  "let  the  Cantabrigian  resolve  the 
one  I  propounded  him  first." 

"  And  let  the  Cantabrigian  then  take  up 
mine,"  said  Mat :  "  and  if  he  can  expound  it, 
I'll  give  him  a  dozen  more  to  bring  home  in 
his  pocket,  for  the  Cambridge  folk  to  crack 
after  their  dinner,  along  wid  theu-  nuts." 

"  Can  you  do  the  '  Snail  ?  '  "  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"Or  'A  and  B  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
wood,'  without  the  Key?"  said  Mat. 

"Maybe,"  said  the  stranger,  who  threw 
off  the  frize  jock,  and  exhibited  a  muscular 
frame  of  great  power,  cased  in  an  old  blaclc 
coat — "  maybe  the  gintleman  would  like  to 
get  a  small  taste  of  the  '  Scuffle.'  " 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Englishman  ;  "I 
have  not  the  least  cui-iosity  for  it — I  assure 


you  I  have  not.  WTiat  the  deuce  do  they 
mean,  Johnston  ?  I  hope  you  have  influence 
over  them." 

"  Hand  me  down  that  cudgel,  Jack  Brady, 
till  I  show  the  gintleman  the  '  Snail '  and  the 
'  Maypole,'  "  said  Mat. 

"  Never  mind,  my  lad  ;  never  mind,  Mr. 
a Kevanagh.  I  give  up  the  con- 
test ;  I  resign  you  the  palm,  gentlemen. 
The  hedge  school  has  beaten  Cambridge 
hollow." 

"  One  poser  more,  before  you  go,  sir," 
said  Mat — "  Can  you  give  me  Latin  for  a 
game-egg  in  two  loorrf.s-  ?  " 

"Eh,  a  game  egg?  No,  by  my  honor,  I 
cannot — gentlemen,  I  yield." 

"Ay,  I  thought  so,"  replied  Mat ;  "and, 
faith,  I  believe  the  divil  a  much  of  the  game 
bird  about  you — you  bring  it  home  to  Cam- 
bridge, anyhow,  and  let  them  chew  their 
cuds  vipon  it,  you  persave  ;  and,  by  the  sowl 
of  Newton,  it  will  puzzle  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, or  my  name's  not  Kavanagh." 

"It  will,  I  am  convinced,"  rejilied  the 
gentleman,  eyeing  the  herculean  frame  oi 
the  strange  teacher  and  the  substantial  cud- 
gel in  Mat's  hand  ;  "  it  will,  undoubtedly. 
But  who  is  this  most  miserable  naked  lad 
here,  Mr.  Kevanagh  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Mat,  with  his  broad 
Milesian  face,  expanded  by  a  forthcoming 
joke,  "  he  is,  sir,  in  a  sartiu  and  especial 
particularity,  a  namesake  of  your  own." 

"  How  is  that,  Mi*.  Kevanagh  ?  " 

"  My  name's  not  Kfivanagh,"  replied  Mat, 
"but  Kavanagh  ;  tlie  Wsh  A  for  ever !  " 

"  Well,  biit  how  is  the  lad  a  namesake  of 
mine  ?  "  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Bekase,  you  see,  he's  a  poor  scholar,  sir," 
replied  Mat :  "  an'  I  hoj^e  your  honor  will 
pardon  me  for  the  facetiousness 

"  '  Quid  vetat  ridentem  dicere  verura  !  ' 

as  Horace  says  to  Mtecenas,  in  the  first  of 
the  Sathirs." 

"  There,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  is  the  price  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  him." 

"  Micliael,  wiU  you  rise  up,  sir,  and  make 
the  gintleman  a  bow  ?  he  has  given  you  the 
j)rice  of  a  shoot  of  clothes,  ma  bouchal." 

Michael  came  up  with  a  veiy  tattered  coat 
hanging  about  him  ;  and,  catching  his  fore- 
lock, bobbed  down  his  head  after  the  usual 
manner,  saying — "  Musha  yarrah,  long  life 
to  your  honor  every  day  you  rise,  an'  the 
Lord  gi-ant  your  sowl  a  short  stay  in  purga- 
tory, wishin'  ye,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  happy 
death  aftherwards  !  " 

The  gentleman  could  not  stand  this,  but 
laughed  so  heartily  that  the  argument  was 
faii-ly  knocked  up. 
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It  appeared,  however,  that  Sqiiire  Johnston 
did  not  visit  Mat's  school  from  mere  curios- 
ity. 

"Mr.  Ravanagh,"  said  he,  "I  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  private  conversation 
with  you,  and  will  thank  vou  to  walk  down 
the  road  a  little  with  this  gentleman  and 
me." 

"When  the  gentlemen  and  Mat  had  gone 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  the  school  door, 
the  Englishman  heard  himself  congratulated 
in  the  folloA^-ing  phrases  by  the  scholars  : — 

"How  do  you  feel  afther  bein'  sacked, 
ginileman  ?  The  masther  sacked  you ! 
You're  a  purty  scholar !  It's  not  you,  Mr. 
Johnston,  it's  the  other.  You'U  come  to 
argue  agin,  will  you  ?  WTiere's  your  head, 
now  ?  Bah !  Come  back  till  we  put  the 
mggaim  *  about  your  neck.  Bah  !  You 
must  go  to  school  to  Cam-bridge  agin,  before 
you  can  argue  an  Irisher !  Look  at  the 
figure  he  cuts !  Why  duv  ye  put  the  one 
foot  i^ast  the  other,  when  ye  walk,  for? 
Bah  !     Dunpe  !  !  " 

"  WeU,  boys,  never  heed  yez  for  that," 
shouted  Mat ;  "  never  fear  but  I'll  castigate 
yez,  ye  spalpeen  villains,  as  soon  as  I  go  back. 
Sir,"  said  Mat,  "  I  supphcate  upwards  of  fifty 
pardons.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I'll  give  them  a 
most  inordinate  castigation,  for  their  want  of 
respectability." 

"■\\Tiat's  the  Greek  for  tobaccy?"  they 
continued — "  or  for  Larry  O'Toole  ?  or  for 
bletherum  skite  ?  How  many  beans  makes 
five?  What's  the  Latin  for  jjoteen,  and 
tiummery  ?  You  a  mathemathitician  !  could 
you  measure  a  snail's  horn?  How  does  your 
hat  stay  up  and  nothing  undher  it  ?  Will 
you  fight  Barny  Farrel  wid  one  hand  tied  ! 
I'd  lick  you  myself !  What's  Greek  for 
gosther?" — with  many  other  expressions  of 
a  similiu-  stamp. 

"Sir,"  said  Mat,  "lave  the  justice  of  this 
in  my  hands.  By  the  sowl  of  Newton,  your 
own  couuthryman,  ould  Isaac,  I'LL  flog  the 
marrow  out  of  them." 

"  You  have  heard,  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Johnston,  as  they  went  along, 
"  of  the  burning  of  Moore's  stable  and 
horses,  the  night  before  last.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  magistrates  of  the  county  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  incendiaries,  and  would 
render  a  service  to  any  person  capable,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  facilitating  the  ob- 
ject, or  stumbling  on  a  clew  to  the  transac- 
tion." 

"And  how  could  I  do  you  a  sarvice  in  it, 
sir,"?"  inquired  Mat. 


*  The  suggaiin  was  a.  coWolT  of  straw  which  was 
put  round  the  nt-cks  of  the  dunces,  who  were  then 
placed  at  the  door,  that  their  disgrace  might  be  as 
public  as  possible. 


"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Johnston,  "from  the 
children.  If  you  could  sift  them  in  an  in- 
direct way,  so  as,  without  suspicion,  to  as- 
certain the  absence  of  a  brother,  or  so,  on 
that  particular  night,  I  might  have  it  in  my 
l^ower  to  serve  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh.  There 
will  be  a  large  reward  offered  to-moiTow,  be-^ 
sides."  \ 

"  Oh,  damn  the  penny  of  the  reward  ever 
I'd  finger,  even  if  I  knew  the  whole  con- 
flagration," said  Mat ;  "  but  lave  the  siftin' 
of  the  children  wid  myself,  and  if  I  can  get 
anything  out  of  them  yo\i'U  hear  from  me  ; 
but  your  honor  must  kee^D  a  close  mouth,  or 
you  might  have  occasion  to  lend  me  the 
money  for  my  own  funei-al  some  o'  these 
days.     Good-morning,  gmtlemen." 

The  gentlemen  departed. 

"  May  the  most  ornamental  kind  of  hard 
fortune  jjursue  you  every  day  you  rise,  you 
desavin'  villain,  that  would  have  me  turn  in- 
former, bekase  your  brother-in-law,  rack- 
rintin'  Moore's  stables  and  horses  were 
burnt ;  and  to  crown  all,  make  the  innocent 
childre  the  means  of  lianging  their  own 
fathers  or  brothers,  you  v\\])  of  the  divU ! 
but  I'd  see  j'ou  and  all  your  breed  in  the 
flames  o'  hell  first."  Such  was  Mat's  soliloquy 
as  he  entered  the  school  on  his  return. 

"  Now,  boys,  I'm  afther  givin'  yez  to-day 
and  to-morrow  for  a  holyday  :  to-morrow  we 
will  have  oui-  Gregory  ;  *  a  fine  faste,  plinty 
of  poteen,  and  a  fiddle  ;  and  you  will  tell 
your  brothers  and  sisters  to  come  in  the 
evening  to  the  dance.  You  must  bring 
plinty  of  bacon,  hung  beef,  and  fowls,  bread 
and  cabbage — not  forgetting  the  phaties, 
and  sixpence  a-head  for  the  crathur,  boys, 
won't  yez  ?  " 

The  next  day,  of  course,  was  one  of  festiv- 
ity ;  every  boy  brought,  in  fact,  as  much 
provender  as  would  serve  sis ;  but  the  sur- 
plus gave  Mat  some  good  dinners  for  three 
mouths  to  come.  This  feast  was  always  held 
upon  St.  Gregory's  day,  fi-om  which  circum- 
stance it  had  its  name.  The  pupils  were  at 
liberty  for  that  day  to  conduct  themselves  as 
they  pleased  :  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  became  generally  intoxicated,  and  were 
brought  home  in  that  state  to  their  parents. 
If  the  children  of  two  oispositc  parties 
chanced  to  be  at  the  same  school,  thej' 
usually  had  a  fight,  of  which  the  master  was 
compelled  to  feign  ignorance  ;  for  if  he 
identified   himself  with   either   faction,  his 


*  This  was  precisely  such  a  feast  as  is  described 
in  the  text.  Gregories  were  in  general  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  masters,  inasmuch  as  there  was  more 
provender  and  drink  brought  to  his  house,  where 
the  fe.stival  was  held,  than  would  feed  the  number 
of  mouths  appointed  to  partake  of  it  a  dozen  times 
over.     The  description  of  it  above  is  very  correct. 
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residence  in  the  neighborhood  would  be 
short.  In  other  districts,  where  Protestant 
schools  were  in  existence,  a  battle-royal  com- 
moiilv  took  place  between  the  opposite  es- 
tablishments, in  some  field  lying  half-way 
between  them.  This  has  often  occurred. 
'<  Every  one  must  necessarily  be  acquainted 
'with  the  ceremony  of  barring  out.  This  took 
place  at  Easter  and  Christmas.  The  master 
was  brought  or  sent  out  on  some  fool's 
errand,  the  door  shut  and  barricaded,  and 
the  pedagogue  excluded,  until  a  certain  term 
of  vacation  was  extorted.  With  tliis,  how- 
ever, the  master  never  comphed  until  all  his 
efforts  at  forcing  an  entrance  were  found  to 
be  ineffectual ;  because  if  he  succeeded  in 
getting  in,  they  not  only  had  no  claim  to  a 
long  vacation,  but  were  liable  to  be  corrected. 
The  schoolmaster  had  also  generally  the 
clerkshijj  of  the  parish  ;  an  office,  however, 
which  in  the  country  parts  of  Ii-eland  is  with- 
out any  kind  of  salaiy,  beyond  what  results 
fi-om  the  patronage  of  the  priest  ;  a  matter 
of  serious  moment  to  a  teacher,  who,  should 
he  incur  his  Reverence's  displeasure,  would 
be  immediately  driven  out  of  the  parish. 
The  master,  therefore,  was  always  tyrannical 
and  insolent  to  the  ijeople,  in  proportion  as 
he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
priest.  He  was  also  a  regular  attendant  at 
all  wakes  and  f  unei-als,  and  usually  sat  among 
a  crowd  of  the  village  sages  engaged  in  ex- 
hibiting his  own  learning,  and  in  recounting 
the  number  of  his  rehgious  and  literary  dis- 
putations. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  gen- 
tlemen above  mentioned,  two  strange  men 
came  into  Mat's  estabhshment — rather,  as 
Mat  thought,  in  an  unceremonious  manner. 

"  Is  your  name  Matthew  Kavanagh  ?  "  said 
one  of  them. 

"  That  is  indeed  the  name  that's  upon  me," 
said  Mat,  with  rather  an  infirm  voice,  whilst 
his  face  got  as  pale  r.s  ashes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  fellow,  "  we'U  just  trouble 
you  to  walk  with  us  a  bit." 

"  How  far,  with  submission,  are  yez  goin' 
to  bring  me  ?  "  said  Mat. 

"  Do  3'ou  know  Jolmny  Short's  hotel  ?  "  * 

"My  curse  upon  you,  Findramore,"  ex- 
claimed Mat,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish, 
''  every  day  you  rise  !  but  your  breath's  un- 
lucky to  a  schoolmaster  ;  and  it's  no  lie  what 
was  often   said,  that  no   schoolmaster  ever 

*  The  county  jail. — Johnny  Short  was  for  many 
years  the  Governor  of  Monaghan  jail.  It  was  to 
hira  the  Mittimus  of  '•  Fool  Art,"  mentioned  in 
Phelira  O'Toole's  Courtship,  was  directed.  If  the 
reader  will  su.<ipend  his  curiosity,  that  is,  provided 
he  feels  any,  until  he  comes  to  the  sketch  ju.st 
mentioned,  he  will  get  a  more  ample  account  of 
Johimy  Short. 


thruv  in  you,  but  something  iU  came  over 
hirh." 

"  Don't  curse  the  town,  man  alive,"  said 
the  constable,  "  but  curse  your  own  igno- 
rance and  folly  ;  anj-  way,  I  wouldn't  stand  in 
your  coat  for  the  wealth  of  the  three  king- 
doms. You'll  undoubtedly  swing,  unless 
you  turn  king's  evidence.  It's  about  Moore's 
business,  Mr.  Kavanagh." 

"  Damn  the  bit  of  that  I'd  do,  even  if  I 
knew  anything  about  it ;  but,  God  be  praised 
for  it,  I  can  set  them  all  at  defiance — that 
I'm  sure  of.  Gentlemen,  innocence  is  a 
jewel." 

"But  Bamy  Brady,  that  keeps  the  she- 
been house — you  know  him — is  of  auothei 
opinion.  You  and  some  of  tlie  Findramore 
bovs  took  a  suji  in  Barny's  on  a  sartir 
night  ?  " 

"Ay,  did  we,  on  many  a  night,  and  wili 
agin,  plase  Providence — no  hann  in  takin'  a 
sup  any  how — by  the  same  token,  that  may 
be  you  and  yer  friend  here  would  have  a 
drop  of  rale  stuff,  as  a  thrate  from  me  ?  " 

"I  know  a  thrick  worth  two  of  that," 
said  the  man  ;  "  I  thank  ye  kmdly,  INIr.  Kav- 
anagh." 

One  Tuesday  morning,  about  six  weeks 
after  this  event,  the  largest  crowd  ever  re^ 
membered  in  that  neighborhood  was  assem- 
I  bled  at  Findramore  Hill,  whereon  had  beexv 
I  erected  a  certain  wooden  machine,  yclejjt — »■ 
I  gallows.  A  little  after  the  hour  of  ele\'eii 
I  o'clock  two  carts  were  descried  vrinding 
slowly  down  a  slope  in  the  southern  side  of 
the  town  and  church,  which  I  have  already 
I  mentioned,  as  terminating  the  vie-^v  along 
tbe  level  road  north  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as 
they  were  observed,  a  low,  suppressed  ejacu- 
lation of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd,  pain- 
fully percejitible  to  the  ear — in  the  expression 
of  ten  thousand  miu'murs  all  blending  into 
one  deep  groan — and  to  the  eye,  by  a  .simul- 
taneous motion  that  ran  through  the  crowd 
like  an  electric  shock.  The  j^lace  of  execu- 
tion was  surrounded  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  military  ;  and  the  carts  that 
conveyed  the  convicts  were  also  strongly 
guai-ded. 

As  the  prisoners  approached  the  fatal  spot 
which  was  within  sight  of  the  place  where 
the  outrage  had  been  jDerpetrated,  the  shrieks 
and  lamentations  of  their  relations  and  ac- 
quaintances were  ai^palling  indeed.  Fathers, 
mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  and  all 
persons  to  the  most  remote  degree  of  kin- 
dred and  acquaintanceship,  were  present — 
I  all  excited  by  the  alternate  exjsression  of 
I  grief  and  low-breathed  vows  of  retaliation  ; 
not  only  relations,  but  all  who  were  connect- 
ed with  them  bj'  the  bonds  of  their  desijeratc 
I  and  iUegal  oaths.      Everj-  eye,  in  fact,  corus- 
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nated  with  a  wild  and  savage  fire,  that  shot 
from  under  brows  knit  in  a  spirit  that 
seemed  to  cry  out  Blood,  vengeance — blood, 
vengeance  !  The  expression  was  Iruly  awful ; 
and  what  rendered  it  more  terrific  was  the 
writhing  reflection,  that  numbers  and  phys- 
ical force  were  unavailing  against  a  compar.;- 
tively  small  body  of  armed  troops.  This 
condensed  the  fieiy  impulse  of  the  moment 
into  an  expression  of  subdued  rage,  that 
really  shot  like  livid  gleams  fi'om  their  vis- 
ages. 

At  length  the  carts  stopped  under  the 
gallows  ;  and,  after  a  short  interval  spent  in 
devotional  exercise,  three  of  the  culprits  as- 
cended the  platform,  who,  after  recommend- 
ing themselves  to  God,  and  avowing  their 
innocence,  although  the  clearest  possible 
evidence  of  guilt  had  been  brougiit  against 
them,  were  launched  into  another  life,  among 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  Ihe  multitude. 
The  other  three  then  ascended  ;  two  of  them 
either  declined,  or  had  not  strength  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly.  The  thii-d  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  boards — il  ican  Mat.  After 
two  or  three  efforts  to  speak,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful  fi'om  bodily  Aveakness,  he  at 
length  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  My  friends  and  good  people — In  hopes 
that  j"ou  may  be  all  able  to  demonstrate  the 
last  proi^osition  laid  down  by  a  dying  man,  I 
undertake  to  addi-ess  you  before  I  depart  to 
that  world  where  Euclid,  De  Cartes,  and 
many  other  larned  men  are  gone  before  mo. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  philosoishy  more  true 
than  that,  as  the  multiplication-table  says, 
'  two  and  two  makes  four  ; '  but  it  is  equally 
veracious  and  worthy  of  credit,  that  if  you  do 
not  abnegate  this  system  that  you  work  the 
common  rules  of  your  pi'oceedings  by — if 
you  don't  become  loyal  men,  and  give  up 
bumin'  and  murdherin',  the  solution  of  it 
will  be  found  on  the  gallows.  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  guilty,  for  not  sej)aratin'  myself 
clane  from  yez  ;  we  have  been  all  guilty,  and 
may  God  forgive  thim  that  jist  now  departed 
wid  a  lie  in  their  mouth." 

Here  he  was  internipted  by  a  volley  of  ex- 
ecrations and  curses,  mingled  with  "  stag, 
mformer,  thraithor  to  the  thrue  cause ! " 
which,  for  some  time,  compelled  him  to  be 
silent. 

"You  may  curse,"  continued  Mat;  "but 
it's  too  late  now  to  abscond  the  truth — the 
'*■!(??! '  of  ray  wickedness  and  follj'  is  worked 
out,  and  you  see  the  'answer.'  God  forgive 
me,  many  a  young  crathur  I  enticed  into  the 
Ribbon  business,  and  now  it's  to  ind  in 
Hemp !  Obey  the  law  ;  or,  if  you  don't, 
you'll  find  a  lex  lalionin — the  construction  of 
Avhich  is,  that  if  a  man  burns  or  murdhers, 
he  won't  miss  hanging  ;  take  warning  by  me 
v.jl.  ii._.-,4 


— by  us  all  ;  for,  although  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  I  was  not  at  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime  that  I'm  to  be  susjjinded  for,  yet  I 
often  connived,  when  I  might  have  suijci- 
seded  the  cai-rying  of  such  intintions  into 
effectuality.  I  die  i-i  pace  wid  all  the  worll, 
save  an'  excejit  the  Findramore  people, 
whom,  may  the  maledictionary  execration  of 
a  dying  man  follow  into  eternal  infinity ! 
My  manuscription  of  conic  sections — "  Here 
an  extraordinary  buz  commenced  among  the 
crowd,  which  rose  gradually  into  a  shout  o^ 
wild,  astounding  exultation.  The  eherif!r' 
followed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  per- 
ceived a  horseman  dashing  with  breathlcs ; 
fury  ujj  towards  the  scene  of  execution.  He 
carried  and  waved  a  white  handkerchief  or> 
the  end  of  a  rod,  and  made  signals  with  liis 
hat  to  stop  the  execution.  He  arrived,  and 
brought  a  full  pardon  for  Mat,  and  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence  to  transportation  for 
Ufe  for  the  other  two.  Wlmt  became  of 
Mat  I  know  not ;  but  in  Findramore  ho 
never  dared  to  appear,  as  certain  death  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  his  not  dying 
game.  With  resj)ect  to  Bamy  Brady,  who 
kept  the  shebeen,  and  was  the  principal 
evidence  against  those  who  were  concerned 
in  this  outrage,  he  was  compelled  to  enact 
an  e.r  temjMre  death  in  less  than  a  month 
nf  teiwv-ards  ;  having  been  found  dead,  with  a 
slip  of  paper  in  his  mouth,  inscribed — "  This 
is  the  f ale  of  all  Informers." 


(Note  to  page  834.) 

The  Author,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  readers- 
that  the  character  of  Mat  Kavanagh  as  a 
hedge  schoolmaster  is  not  by  any  means, 
overdrawn,  begs  to  subjoin  (verbatim)  the 
following  authentic  production  of  one,  which, 
will  sufficiently  exi^lain  itself,  and  give  an 
excellent  notion  of  the  mortal  feuds  and 
jealousies  which  subsist  between  persons  oi 
this  class : — 

"To  THE  Public. — Having  read  a  i)rint«d 
Document,  emanating,  as  it  were,  from  a 
vile,   mean,  and  ignorant  miscreant  of  the 

name  of ,  calumniating  and  vituperating; 

me  ;  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  vain, 
supercihous,  disappointed,  frantic,  purblind 

maniac  of  the  name  of ,  a  bedlamite  to 

all  intents  and  purposes,  a  demon  in  the 
disguise  of  virtue,  and  a  herald  of  hell  in  the 
paradise  of  innocence,  possessing  neither 
principle,  honor,  nor  honesty;  a  vain  and 
vapid  crep.cure  whom  nature  plumed  out  for 
the  annoyance  of and  its  vicinity. 

"It  is  well  known  and  apj)reeiated'  by  ac 
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enlightened  and  discerning  public,  that  I  am 
^^.1  competentlj'  qualified  to  conduct  the  du- 
ties of  a  Schoolmaster  as  any  Teacher  in 
Munster.  (Here  I  pause,  stimulated  by  dove- 
eyed  humility,  and  by  the  fine  and  exalted 
feelings  of  nature,  to  make  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  jjarticularly  when  I  memorize  the 

names  and  immortal  fame  of  a  Mr. ■,  a 

Ml-. ,  a  Mr.  ,  a  Mr. ,  a 

Ml-.    ,   a  Mr.  , ;  a  Mr. 

Matt. , ;  a  Mi-. , ; 

and  many  other  st.irs  of  the  first  magnitude, 
too  numerous  for  msertion). 

"The  notorious  impostor  and  biped 
animal  already  alluded  to,  actuated  by  an 
overweeuinpf  desire  of  notoriety,  and  in 
order  to  catch  the  applause  of  some  one, 
grovelling  in  the  morasses  of  insignificance 
and  vice,  like  himself,  leaves  his  native 
obs3urity,  and  indulges  in  falsehood,  cal- 
umny, and  defamation.  I  am  convinced 
that  none  of  the  highly  resi^ectable  Teachers 

of has  had  any  particij)ation  in  this 

scurrilous  transaction,  as  I  consider  them  to 
be  sober,  moral,  exemplai-y  well-conducted 
men,  j)ossessed  of  excellent  literary  abilities  ; 
but  this  ex23atriated  rufSau  and  abandoned 
profligate,  being  aware  of  the  marked  and 
unnnnlUinj  alkniion  which  I  have  heretofore 
invariably  paid  to  the  scholars  committed  to 
my  care,  and  the  astonishing  proficiency 
which,  generally  speaking,  will  be  an  aecom- 
Ijaniment  of  competency,  instruction,  assidu- 
ity and  jJerseverance,  devised  this  detestable 
and  fiendish  course  in  order  to  tarnish  and 
injure  my  unaullied  character,  it  being  gener- 
ally known  and  justly  acknowledged  that  I 
never  gave  utterance  to  an  unguarded  word 
—that  I  have  always  conducted  myself  as  a 
man  of  inoffensive,  mUd,  and  gentle  habits, 
of  unblemished  mond  character,  and  per- 
fectly sensible  of  the  importance  of  incul- 
cating on  the  young  mind,  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  a  love  of  decency, 
cleaulinesa,  industry,  honesty,  and  truth — 
that  my  only  predominant  fault  some  years 
ago,  consisted  in  partaking  of  copious 
libations  of  the  '  Mountain  Dew,'  which  I 
shall  for  ever  mourn  with  heartfelt  compunc- 
liun.— But  I  retiu-n  thanks  to  the  Great  God, 
for  more  than  eighteen  months  my  lips  have 
not  partaken  of  that  infui-iating  beverage  to 
which  I  was  unfortunately  attached,  and  my 
habitual  propensity  vanished  at  the  sanctified 
and  ever-memorable  sign  of  the  cross — the 
memento  of  man's  lofty  destination,  and 
miraculous  injunction,  of  the  great,  illustri- 
ous, and  never-to-be-forgotten  Apostle  of 
,  Temperance.  I  am  now  an  humble  member 
/  of  this  exemplary  and  excellent  society, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  glorious  and 
hallowed  cause  of  iiromoting  Temperance, 


with  the  zealous  soHcitude  ofpai-ents. — I  am 
one  of  these  noble  men,  because  they  ar"  ■•xiber 
vien,  who  have  triumphed  over  their  habit.s, 
conquered  their  passions,  and  put  theh-  pre- 
dominant propensities  to  flight  ;  ye.s,  kind- 
hearted,  magnanimous,  and  lofty  high* 
minded  conqueror,  I  have  to  announce  to 
you  that  I  have  gained  repeated  victories, 
and  consigned  to  oblivion  the  hydra-headed 
monster,  Intemperance  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  have  been  consigned  fi-om  poverty 
and  misery,  to  affluence  and  hapi)ines.s. 
possessing  '  ready  rino,'  or  ample  pecuniary 
means  to  make  one  comfortable  and  happy, 
thereby  enjoying  '  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,'  i.e.,  —  an  honest,  cozy, 
warm,  comfortable  cup  of  tea,  to  consign  my 
drooping,  sober,  and  cheerful  spirits  into  the 
flow  of  soul,  and  philosophy  of  i^leasiu-e.  I, 
therefore,  do  feel  I  had  no  occasion  to  sj)eak 
a  word  in  vindication  of  my  conduct  and 
character.  A  conspiracy  in  embryo,  formed 
by  a  triumvirate,  was  brought  to  maturity 
by  as  experienced  a  calumniator,  as  Canty, 
the  Hangman  fi-om  Cork,  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions,  when  in  the  situation 
of  municipal  officer ;  and  the  hoary -headed 
cadma  and  crack-brained  Pedagogue  was 
appointed  a  necessary  evil  vehicle  for  in- 
dustriously circulating  said  maniac  calumny.l 
Why  did  not  this  base  Plebeian,  anterior  to 
his  giving  pubhcity  to  the  tartaric  nausea 
that  rankled  at  his  gloomy  heart,  forward 
the  corroding  philipjaic,  and  bid  defiance  to 
my  contradiction  ?  No,  no  ;  he  knew  full 
well  that  with  his  scanty  stock  of  Enghsh 
ammunition  scattered  over  the  sterile  floor 
of  his  Uterary  magazine,  he  could  not  have 
the  effrontery,  impudence,  or  presumjjtion 
to  enter  the  list  of  philosoi^hical  and  scientific 
disputation  with  one  who  has  traversed  the 
thornj'  jJaths  of  literature,  exislored  its  mazy 
windings,  and  who  is  thorouglily  and  radi- 
cally fortified,  as  being  encompassed  with  the 
impenetrable  shield  of  genuine  science. 
This  red,  hot,  fiery,  unguarded  locust,  in  the 
inanity  of  his  mind's  incomprehensibleness, 
has  not  only  incurred  my  displeasure  by  his 
satirical  dogged  Lampoons,  etc.,  but  the 
abhorrence,  animosity,  and  holy  indignation 
of  many  icho  move  in  the  high  circle,  as  well 
as  the  ineffable  contem23t  of  the  majority  of 
those  good  and  useful  members  of  society, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  glorious  and  delight- 
ful ta.sk  of  '  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,'  and  forming  the  mind  to  rectitude  of 
conduct ;  and  whose  labors  are  tremendous. 
— I  speak  from  long  and  considerable  ex- 
perience in  scholastic  pursuits.  I  am  as 
perfectly  aware  as  any  man  of  the  friendly 
intercourse,  urbanity,  and  social  reciproca- 
tion of  kindness  and  demeanor  that  ought 
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to  exist  among  Teacliere  ; — and,  in  a  word, 
that  tliey  should  be  like  the  sun  and  moon 
■ — i.  e.,  receptacles  of  each  other's  light.  But 
these  malicious,  ignorant,  callous-hearted 
ti'aducers  finding  it  perfectly  congenial  to 
their  usual  habits,  and  perhaf)s  feeling  no 
remorse  of  conscience  in  departing  from 
those  principles  which  must  always  accom- 
pany men  of  education,  carry  into  effect  their 
scheme  of  wanton,  atrocious,  and  deliberate 
falsehood.  And  accordingly,  in  jjursuance 
of  their-  infernal  piece  of  villainy,  one  of  them 
being  sensible  of  being  held  in  contempt  and 
ridicule  by  an  enlightened  public — whose  ap- 
probation alone  is  the  true  criterion  by  which 
Teachers  ought  to  be  sanctioned,  counte- 
nanced, and  patronized — incited,  ordei'ed, 
and  directed,  the  aforesaid  Lampooner — a 
reckless,  heartless,  illiterate,  evil-minded 
ghost,  yes  my  friends  an  evil-spirit,  ci-eated 
by  the  wrath  of  God — to  pour  out  the 
rigmarole  effusions  of  his  silly  and  con- 
tem2>tible  lucubrations.  It  is  a,  -jvell-knorvTi 
fact,  that  this  vile  calumniator  13  the  sliame, 
the  disgi'ace,  the  ojjprobrium,  and  brand 
of  detestation ;  the  sacrilegious  and  per- 
jured outcast  of  society,  who  would  cut 
any  man's  throat  for  one  glass  of  the  soul- 
destroying  beverage.  This  accursed  viper 
and  well-known  hob-goblin,  labors  under  a 
complication  of  maladies  :  at  one  time  you 
might  see  him  leaving  the  Court-house  of 

,  with  the  awful  crime  of  peijury  de- 

pictfci  in  capital  letters  on  his  forehead,  and 
iudeJ\bly  engraven  in  the  recesses  of  his 
heart,  considering  that  every  tongueless 
object  was  eloquent  of  his  woe,  and  at 
perious  laboring  under  a  semi-perspicuous, 
semi-cpaque,  gutta-serena,  attended  with 
an  acute  jjalpitation  of  his  pericranium,  and 
a  most  tormenting  delirium  of  intellects 
from  which  he  finds  not  the  least  mitigation 
until  he  con  opiates  his  optics  under  the 
influence  of  Mor2>heus.  There  are'  ties  of 
affinity  and  cousEiiiguinity  existing  between 
this  manfacturer  ot  atrocious  falsehoods  and 
barefaced  calumnies,  and  a  Jack-Ass,  which 
ties  cannot  be  easily  dissolved,  the  affinity 
or  similitude  is  perceptible  to  an  indifferent 
observer  in  the  accent,  pronunciation,  mod- 
ulation of  the  voice  of  the  biped  animal, 
and  in  the  braying  of  the  quadruped.  This 
Jack-Ass  you  might  also  behold  perambulat- 
ing  the   streets   of  ,    a    second  Judas 

Iscai-iot — a  houseless,  homeless,  penniless, 
forlorn  fugitive,  like  Old  Nick  or  Beelzebub, 
seeking  whom  he  might  betray  and  injure  in 
the  pulilic  estimation,  in  rapacity,  or  in  dis- 
charging a  blunderbuss  full  of  falsehood 
against  the  most  pure  and  unimpeachable 
member  of  society  !  Is  it  not  astonishing 
that   this    wi-etched,    braying,    incorrigible 


I  mendicant  does  not  put  on  a  more  firm  and 
I  imalterable  resolution  of  taking  jjattern  by, 
and  Hving  in  accordance  with  the  laudable 
!  and  exemjDlary  habits  of  members  of  the  Lit- 
j  eratii,  the  ornament  of  which  learned  body 
is  the  Rev.  Dr.  King,  of  Ennis  College,  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  by  I5rincif)les,  and  mon 
than  all,  a  gentleman  by  education  ;  who  f. 
I  mind  is  i^regnaut  with  inexhaustible  stores 
:  of  classical  and  mathematical  lore,  entertain- 
j  ment  and  knowledge  ;  whose  learning  and 
j  virtues  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  human 
I  kind  ;  a  gentleman  possessing  almost  sujser- 
human  talents.  No,  he  must  persevere  and 
run  in  his  accustomed  old  course  of  abomi- 
nation, slander,  iniquity,  and  vice. 

"In  conclusion,  to  the  R  C.  Clergymen 

of ,  and  the  respectable  portion  of  the 

laity,  I  return  mj'  ardent  heartfelt  thanks — to 
the  former,  who  are  the  pious,  active,  and 
indefatigable  instructors  of  the  peasantry, 
their  consolers  in  affliction,  their  resource  in 
'  "^Irjziiry,  their  preceptors  and  models  in 
]  religion,  the  trastees  of  their  interest,  their 
visitors  in  sickness,  and  their  companions 
on  their  beds  of  death  ;  and  from  the  latter 
I  have  experienced  considerable  gratitude  in 
unison  with  all  the  other  fine  qualities  inher- 
ent in  their  nature  ;  while  neither  time  nor 
2)lace  shall  ever  banish  from  my  grateful 
heart,  their  urbanity,  liosj)itality,  munifi- 
cence, and  kindness  to  me  on  every  occasion. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  their  very  de- 
voted, much  obliged,  and  grateful  Servant, 
"JOHNO'KELLY. 

"  The  itinerant  cosmoijolite,  to  use  his  own 
plu-aseology,  accuses  me  with  being  lame — I 
reply,  so  was  Lord  Byron  ;  and  why  not  a 
Star  from  Dromcoloher  be  similarly  hon- 
ored, for 

If  God,  one  member  has  oppress'd, 
He  has  made  more  perfect  all  the  rest. 

"  The  following  poetic  lines  are  to  be  in- 
serted in  reply  to  the  doggerel  composition  of 
the  equivocating  and  hoary  champion  of  wil- 
ful and  deliberate  falsehood,  and  a  compound 
of  knavery,  deception,  villainy,  and  dissimu- 
lation, wherever  he  goes  : — 

"  O'Kelly's  my  name, 

I  think  it  no  shame. 
Of  sempiternal  fame  in  that  lina, 

As  for  my  being  lame, 

The  rest  of  my  frame. 
Is  somewhat  superior  to  thine. 

These  addled  head  swains, 

Of  paralyzed  brains, 
AVIio  charge  me  with  corrupting-  youth. 

Are  a  perjuring  pair. 

In  Belzohub's  chair. 
Stamped  with  disgrace  and  untruth." 
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We  are  obliged  to  omit  some  remarks  that 
accompanied    the    followiug   poetical   effu- 


"  A  book  to  the  blind  signifies  not  a  feather. 
Whose  look  and  whose  mind  chime  both  together, 
Boreas,  pray  blow  this  vile  rogue  o'er  the  iierry, 
For  he  is  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  Kerry." 

The  A%Titer  of  this,  after  passing  the  high- 
est eulogium  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Kelly,  P.P., 
Kilmichael,  in  speaking  of  him,  says, 

"In  whom,  the  Heavenly  virtues  do  unite, 
Serenely  fair,  in  glowing  colors  bright, 
The  shivering  mendicant's  attire. 
The  stranger's  friend,  the  orphan's  sire, 

Benevolent  and  mild ; 
The  guide  of  youth. 
The  light  of  truth, 
By  all  condignly  styl'd." 

A  gentleman  having  apj^lied  for  a  trans- 
cript of  this  interesting  document  for  his 
daughter.  Mi-.  O'Kelly  says,  "  This  transcript 
is  given  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  amiable,  accomplished, 
highly-gifted,  original  genius,  Miss  Margai-et 
Brew,  of ,  to  whom,  with  the  most  re- 
spectful deference,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ai^i^ly- 
iug  the  follo\\ing  most  ai^propriate  poetic 
lines  : — • 

"  Kilvush,  a  lovely  spot  of  Erin's  Lsle, 
May  you  and  youi-  fair  ones  in  rapture  smile, 
By  force  of  genius  and  superior  wit, 
Any  station  in  high  life,  they'd  fit. 
Raise  the  praise  worthy,  in  style  unknown. 
Laud  her,  who  has  great  merit  of  her  own. 
Had  I  the  talents  of  the  bards  of  yore, 
I  would  touch  my  harp  and  sing  for  ever  more, 
Of  Miss  Brew,  unrivaled,  and  in  her  youth. 
The  ornament  of  friendship,  love  and  truth. 
That  fair  one,  whose  matchless  eloquence  divine. 
Finds  out  the  sacred  pores  of  man  sublime. 
Tells  us,  a  female  of  Kilrush  doth  shine. 
In  point  of  language,  eloquence,  and  ease, 
She  equals  the  celebrated  Dowes  now-a-days, 
A  splendid  poetess — how  sweet  her  verse. 
That  which,  without  a  blush,   Downes  might  re- 
hearse ; 
Her  throbbing  breast  the  home  of  virtue  rare. 
Her  bosom,  warm,  loving  and  sincere, 
A  mild  fair  one,  the  muses  only  cere. 
Of  learning,  sense,  true  wit,  and  talents  rare  ; 
Endless  her  fame,  on  erolden  wings  she'd  lly. 
Loud  as  the  trumpet  of  the  rolling  sky. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  in  the 
most  humble  posture,  the  pardon  and  indul- 
gence of  that  nobleman  of  the  most  jjrofouud 
considerable  talents,  unbounded  liberality, 
and  genuine  worth,  Croftou  M.  '\'audeleur, 
Esq.,  for  the  culpable  omission,  which  I  have 
incautiously  and  inadvertly  made,  in  not 
prior  to,  and  before  all,  tendered  his  honor, 
my  warm  hearted  and  best  acknowledg- 
ments, and  participating  in  the  general  joy, 
\isible  here  on  eveiy  countenance,  occasioned 


by  the  restoration  to  excellent  health,  -which 
his  most  humane,  truly  charitable,  and  illus- 
trious beloved  patroness  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality, Lady  Grace  T.  Vandeleru-,  now  enjoys. 
May  they  very  late,  when  thej  see  their 
children,  as  well  as  tlieir  numerous,  haj)py, 
and  contented  tenantry,  flourish  around 
them  in  prosperity,  -virtue,  honor,  and  in- 
dependence— may  tliey  then  resign  their 
temporal  care,  to  partake  of  the  never-end- 
ing joys,  glory,  and  felicity  of  Heaven  ;  these 
are  the  fervent  wishes  and  ardent  j)rayers  of 
theiz-  ever  grateful  servant, 

JOHN  O'KELLY. 

"  0  rouse  my  muse  and  launch  in  praise  forth, 
Dwell  with  delight,  with  extasy  on  worth  ; 
In  these  kind  souls  in  conspicuous  flows, 
Their  liberal  hands  expelling  human  woes. 
Tell,  when  dire  want  oppressed  the  needy  poor, 
They  drove  the  ghastl.y  spectre  from  the  door. 
Such  noble  actions  yield  more  pure  content. 
Than  thousands  squander'd  or  in  banquets  spent. 

"I  hope,  kind  and  extremely  patient 
reader,  you  wiU  find  my  joiece  humorous, 
interesting,  instructive,  and  edifying.  In 
delineating  and  drawing  to  life  the  represen- 
tation of  my  assailant,  aggressor,  and  bare- 
faced calumniator.  I  have  preferred  the 
natural  order,  free,  and  famihar  style,  to  the 
artiiicial  order,  grave,  solemn,  and  antiquated 
style  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  have  reference  to  the  vocal  metaphrase  of 
some  words.  With  a  due  circumspection  of 
the  use  of  their  synonymj-,  taking  care  that 
the  import  and  acceptation  of  each  phrase 
and  word  should  not  ai^i^ear  frequently  sy- 
nonymous. Again.  I  have  apj^lied  the  whip 
unsparingly  to  his  back,  and  have  given  him 
such  a  laudable  castigation,  as  to  compel  him 
to  comport  himself  in  future  with  propriety 
and  politeness  ;  yes,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
I  have  done  it,  by  an  appropriate  selection  of 
catogoramatic  and  cencatogoramatic  tei-ms 
and  words.  I  have  been  particulai-ly  careful 
to  adorn  it  with  some  poetic  spontaneous 
effusions,  and  although  I  own  to  you,  that  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  be  an  adept  in  poetry, 
as  I  have  only  moderately  sipped  of  the  Heli- 
con Fountain  ;  yet  from  my  knowledge  of 
Orthometry  I  can  prove  the  correctness  of  it; 
by  special  and  general  metric  analysis.  In 
conclusion,  I  have  not  indulged  in  Rhetorical 
figui-es  and  Tropes,  but  have  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  use  of  fig-urative  and  hteral  language  ; 
finally  I  have  used  a  concatination  of  ajspro- 
l^riate  mellifluous  epithets,  logically  and 
philosophically  accurate,  coisious,  subhme, 
eloquent,  and  harmonious. 

"  Adieu  !  Adieu  !  Remember,  JOHN 
O'KELLY,  Literary  Teacher,  And  a  native  of 
Dromcoloher. 
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"  The  author  of  this  extempore  production 
is  wi-iting  a  Treatise  on  Mental  Calculations, 
to  which  are  appended  more  than  three  hun- 
dred scientific,  ingenious,  and  miscellaneous 
questions,  with  their  solutions. 

"Mental  calculations  for  the  first  time  are 
simplified,  which  will  prove  a  grand  desi- 
deratum and  of  the  gi'eatest  importance  in 
mercantile  affairs. 

"  You  will  not  wonder  when  I  will  ye, 

You  have  read  some  piece.s  from  O' Kelly  ; 
Halt  he  does,  but  'tis  no  more 
Thnn  Lord  Byron  did  before  ; 
Read  his  jjieees  and  you'll  find 
There  is  no  limping  iu  his  mind  ; 


Reader,  give  your  kind  subscription. 
Of  you,  he  will  give  a  grand  description. 

Price  ^.i.,  to  he  paid  in  adivince. 

"  There  are  Sixty-eight  Subscribers  to  the 
forthcoming  work,  gentlemen  of  considerabls 
Talents,  Liberality,  and  worth  ; — who,  witt 
perfect  cheerfulness,  have  evinced  a  most 
laudable  disposition  to  foster,  encourage,  and 
reward,  a  specimen  of  Irixh  Manufacture  and 
Native  Talent,  in  so  humble  a  jjerson  as  their 
extremely  grateful,  much  obhged,  and  faith- 
ful sei-vant, 

"JOHNO'KELLY" 


THE    MIDNIGHT   MASS. 


Frank  M'Kenna  was  a  snug  farmer,  frugal 
and  industrious  in  his  habits,  and,  what  is 
rare  amongst  most  men  of  his  class,  addicted 
to  neither  drink  nor  quarrelling.  He  lived 
at  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  which  ran  up  in 
long  successive  undulations,  until  it  ended 
in  a  dark,  abrupt  peak,  very  perpendicular 
on  one  side,  and  always,  except  on  a  bright 
day,  capjjed  with  clouds.  Before  his  door 
lay  a  hard  plain,  covered  only  with  a  kind  of 
bent,  and  studded  with  rovmd  gray  rocks, 
protmding  somewhat  above  its  surface. 
Through  this  j^lain,  over  a  craggy  channel, 
ran  a  mountain  torrent,  that  issued  to  the 
right  of  M'Kenna's  house,  fi'om  a  rocky  and 
precipitous  valley  which  twisted  itself  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain  until  it  reached  the 
perpendicular  side,  where  the  peak  actually 
overhung  it.  On  looking  either  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  or  the  top  of  the  peak, 
the  depth  appeai-ed  immense ;  and,  o^j  a 
summer's  day,  when  the  black  thorns  and 
other  hardy  shrubs  that  in  some  pl;c?s 
clothed  its  rocky  sides  were  green,  to  view  , 
the  river  sparkhng  below  you  in  the  sun,  as 
it  flung  itself  over  two  or  three  cataracts  of 
gi'eat  depth  and  boldness,  filled  the  mind 
with  those  undefinable  sensations  of  pleasui-e 
inseparable  from  a  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
Hmities  of  nature.  Nor  did  it  possess  less 
interest  when  beheld  iu  the  winter  storm. 
Well  do  we  remember,  though  then  igno- 
rant of  our  own  motives,  when  we  have,  in 
the  tiu"moil  of  the  elements,  climbed  its 
steep,  shaggy  sides,  disappearing  like  a  speck, 
or  something  not  of  earth,  among  the  dark 
clouds  that  rolled  over  its  summit,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  stand  upon  its  brow, 
and  look  down  on  the  red  torrent,  dashing 
with  impetuosity  from  crag  to  crag,  whilst 
the  winds  roared,  and  the  clouds  flew  in  dark 


columns  around  us,  giving  to  the  natural 
wildness  of  the  place  an  air  of  wilder  deso- 
lation.— Beyond  this  glen  the  mountains 
stretched  away  for  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
swelling  masses,  between  which  lay  many 
extensive  sweejis,  well  sheltered  and  abun- 
dantly stocked  Vfiih.  game,  ijarticulai-ly  with 
hares  and  grouse.  M'Kenna's  house  stood, 
as  I  said,  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  just 
where  the  yellow  surface  of  the  jilain  beg  in 
to  darken  into  the  deeper  hues  of  the  heath  ; 
to  the  left  lay  a  considerable  tract  of  .stony 
laud  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  beyond 
the  river,  exactly  opposite  the  house,  rose  a 
long  line  of  hills,  studded  with  houses,  and 
in  summer  diversified  with  pasture  and  corn 
fields,  the  beauty  of  which  was  heightened 
by  the  columns  of  smoke  that  slanted  across 
the  hills,  as  the  breeze  carried  them  through 
the  lucid  haze  of  the  atmosphere. 

M'Kenna's  family  consisted  of  himself,  hia 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  two  sous.  One  of 
these  was  a  young  man  addicted  to  drink, 
idle,  ill-tempered,  and  disobedient ;  seldom 
taking  a  j)art  in  the  labors  of  the  famih',  but 
altogether  devoted  to  field  sports,  fairs,  mar- 
kets, and  dances.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland 
it  is  usual  to  i^lay  at  cards  i'or  mutton,  loaves, 
fowls,  or  whiskey,  and  he  was  seldom  absent 
from  such  gambhng  parties,  if  held  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  Often  had  the  other 
members  of  the  family  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  idle  and  immoral  courses ;  but 
their  remonstrances  only  excited  his  bad 
f)assions,  and  produced,  on  his  part,  angry 
and  exasj^erating  language,  or  open  deteraii- 
nation  to  abandon  the  family  altogether  and 
enlist.  For  some  years  he  went  on  in  thi.; 
way,  a  hardened,  ungodly  profligate,  spurn- 
ing the  voice  of  reproof  and  of  conscience, 
and  insensible  to  the  entreaties  of  domestic 
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affection,  or  the  commands  of  parental  au- 
thority. Such  was  his  state  of  mind  and 
mode  of  hfe  when  our  story  opens. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  incidents  con- 
tained in  this  sketch  took  place,  the  peas- 
antry of  Ireland,  being  less  encumbered  with 
heavy  rents,  and  more  buoyant  in  spirits  than 
the  decay  of  national  jwosperity  has  of  late 
permitted  them  to  be,  indulged  more  fre- 
quently, and  to  a  greater  stretch,  in  those 
rural  sports  and  festivities  so  suitable  to  their 
natural  love  of  humor  and  amusement. 
Dances,  wakes,  and  weddings,  were  then  held 
according  to  the  most  extravagant  forms  of 
ancient  usage  ;  the  people  were  easier  in 
their  circmnstances,  and  consequently  in- 
dulged in  them  with  lighter  hearts,  and  a 
stronger  relish  for  enjoyment.  When  any 
of  the  great  festivals  of  theii-  religiou  ap- 
proached, the  popular  mind,  unrepressed  by 
poverty  and  national  dissension,  gradually 
elevated  itself  to  a  species  of  wild  and  reck- 
less mirth,  productive  of  incidents  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  and  remarkably  characteristic  of 
Irish  manners.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pected/ that  a  people  whose  love  of  fighting 
is  so  innate  a  principle  in  their  disposition, 
should  celebrate  these  festive  seasons  with- 
out an  occasional  crime,  which  threw  its  deep 
shadow  over  the  mirthful  character  of  their 
customs.  Many  such  occurred ;  but  they 
were  looked  upon  then  with  a  degree  of 
horror  and  detestation  of  which  we  can  form 
but  a  \ery  inadequate  idea  at  present. 

It  was  upon  the  advent  of  one  of  those  festi- 
vals— Christmas — which  the  family  of  M'Ken- 
na,  like  every  other  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  making  preparations  to  cele- 
brate with  the  usual  hilarity.  They  cleared  out 
theii-  barn  in  order  to  have  a  dance  on  Christ- 
mas-eve ;  and  for  this  pui-pose,  the  two  sons 
and  the  servant-man  wrought  with  that  kiud 
of  industry  produced  by  the  cheerful  prospect 
of  some  happy  event.  For  a  week  or  fort- 
night before  the  evening  on  which  the  dance 
was  ajjpointed  to  be  held,  due  notice  of  it 
had  been  given  to  the  neighbors,  and,  of 
course,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  would 
be  numerously  attended. 

Christmas-eve,  as  the  day  preceding  Christ- 
mas is  called,  has  been  always  a  day  of  gTeat 
preparation  and  bustle.  Indeed  the  whole 
'veek  previous  to  it  is  also  remarkable,  as 
oxhibitiug  the  importance  attached  by  the 
people  to  those  occasions  on  which  they 
can  give  a  loose  to  their  love  of  fun  and 
frolic.  The  fanu-house  undergoes  a  thor- 
ough cleansing.  Father  and  sons  are,  or 
rather  used  to  be,  all  engaged  in  rei^airing 
the  out-houses,  jjatching  them  with  thatch 
where  it  was  wanted,  mending  mangers, 
I)aving  stable-floors,  fixing  cow-stakes,  mak- 


ing boraghs,*  removing  nuisances,  and  clean 
ing  streets. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  mother,  daughter.^ 
and  maids,  were  also  engaged  in  their  sev. 
eral  departments  ;  the  latter  scouring  tli : 
furniture  with  sand :  the  mother  making 
culinary  preparations,  bakmg  bread,  killing 
fowls,  or  salting  meat ;  whilst  the  daughters 
were  unusually  intent  upon  the  decoration 
of  their  own  dress,  and  the  making  up  of 
the  family  linen.  All,  however,  was  performed 
with  an  air  of  gayety  and  pleasure  ;the  ivy 
and  holly  were  disposed  about  the  dresser.s 
and  coUar  beams  with  great  glee  ;  the  chim- 
neys were  swept  amidst  songs  and  laughter  ; 
many  bad  voices,  and  some  good  ones,  were 
jiut  in  requisition  ;  whilst  several  who  iiad 
never  been  known  to  chaunt  a  stave,  alarmed 
the  listeners  by  the  grotesque  and  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  their  melody.  Those 
who  were  inclined  to  devotion — and  there  is 
no  lack  of  it  in  Ireland — took  to  carols  and 
hymns,  which  they  sang,  for  want  of  better 
airs,  to  tunes  highlj'  comic.  We  have  our- 
selves often  heard  tlie  Doxology  sung  in 
Irish  verse  to  the  facetious  air  of  "  Paudeen 
O'Rafl'erty,"  and  other  hymns  to  the  tune  of 
"Peas  upon  a  Trencher,"  and  "  Cruskeen 
Lavm."  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  many 
of   them,   fi-om  the  very  fulness  of  joUity, 

j  would  become  pathetic,  and  indulge  in  those 
touching  old  airs  of  their  country,  which 
may  be  truly  called  songs  of  sorrow,  from 
the  exquisite  and  simple  pathos  with  which 
they  abound.  This,  though  it  may  seem 
anomalous,  is  but  natural ;  for  there  is  noth- 

I  ing  so  apt  to  recall  to  the  heart  those  friends, 
whether  absent  or  dead,  -nith  whom  it  has 
been  connected,  as  a  stated  festival.  Aft'ec- 
tion  is  then  awakened,  and  summons  to  the 
hearth  where  it  presides  those  on  whose 
fac§  it  loves  to  look  ;  if  they  be  living,  it 
jjlaces  them  in  the  circle  of  hajspiness  which 
surrounds  it ;  and  if  they  be  removed  forever 
from  such  scenes,  theh-  memorj',  which, 
amidst  the  din  of  ordinary  life,  has  almost 
passed  away,  is  now  restoi'ed,  and  their  loss 
felt  as  if  it  had  been  only  just  then  sustained. 
For  this  reason,  at  such  times,  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  see  the  elders  of  Irish  families 
touched  by  pathos  as  well  as  humor.  The 
Irish  are  a  people  whose  affections  are  as 
strong  as  their  imaginations  ai-e  vivid  ;  and, 
in  illustration  of  this,  we  may  add,  that  many 
a  time  have  we  seen  them  raised  to  mirth 
and  melted  into  tears  almost  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  song  of  the  most  comic  character. 
The  mirth,  however,  was  for  the  song,  and 
the  sorrow  for  the  memory  of  some  beloved 


■  The  rope  with  virhich  a  cow  is  tied  in  the  cow 
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relation  who  had  been  remarkable  for  sing- 
ing it,  or  with  whom  it  had  been  a  favorite. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  in  the  family  of  the 
M'Kennas  there  were,  upon  the  occasion 
which  we  were  describing,  any  tears  shed. 
The  enjoyments  of  the  season  and  the  humors 
of  the  expected  dance,  both  combined  to  give 
them  a  more  than  iisual  degree  of  mirth  and 
fi'olic.  At  an  early  hour  ah  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  due  celebration  of  that  night 
and  the  succeeding  daj',  had  been  arranged 
and  completed.  The  whiskey  had  been  laid 
in,  the  Christmas  candles  bought,  the  barn 
cleared  out,  the  seats  laid  ;  in  short,  every 
thing  in  its  place,  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing. About  one  o'clock,  however,  the 
young  members  of  the  family  began  to 
betray  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness  ;  nor 
was  M'Kenna  himself,  though  the  far ilhee  or 
man  rif  the  house,  altogether  so  exempt  from 
what  they  felt,  as  might,  if  the  cause  of  it 
were  known  to  our  readers,  be  expected  from 
a  man  of  his  years  and  experience. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  the  girls  tripped 
out  as  far  as  the  stile  before  the  door,  where 
she  stood  looking  in  a  particular  direction 
until  her  sight  was  fatigued. 

"  Och,  ocli,"  her  mother  exclaimed  during 
her  absence,  "  but  that  colleen's  sick  about 
Barny  ! — musha,  but  it  would  be  the  beauti- 
ful joke,  all  out,  if  he'd  disappoint  the  whole 
of  yez.  Faix,  it  wouldn't  be  unlike  the  same 
man,  to  go  wherever  he  can  make  most 
money ;  and  sure  small  blame  to  him  for 
that;  what's  one  jjlace  to  him  more  than 
another  ?  " 

"Hut,"  M'Kenna  replied,  rising,  however, 
to  go  out  himself,  "the  girsha's  makiu'  a 
bauliore  *  of  herself." 

"An' Where's  yourself  slippin'  out  to?" 
rejoined  his  wife,  with  a  wink  of  shrewd 
humor  at  the  rest.  "  I  say,  Fi-ank,  are  you. 
goiu'  to  look  for  him  too?  Mavrone,  but 
that's  sinsible  !  Why,  thin,  you  snakin' 
Quid  rogue,  is  that  the  way  wid  you  ?  Throth 
I  have  often  hard  it  said,  that  'one  fool 
makes  many  ; '  but  sure  enough,  '  an  ould 
fools  worse  nor  any.'  Come  in  here  this 
minute,  I  say— walk  back — you  to  have  your 
horn  up  ! — Faix,  indeed  !  " 

"Why,  I  am  only  goin'  to  get  the  small 
phaties  boiled  for  the  pigs,  ^loor  crathurs, 
for  their  Christmas  dinner.  Sure  we  oughtn't 
to  neglect  thim  no  more  than  ourselves,  the 
crathurs,  that  cant  spake  their  wants,  except 
by  gruntin'." 

"Saints  above  ! — the  Lord  forgive  me  for 
bringin'  down  their  names  upon  a  Christmas 
eve !— but  it's  beside  himself  the  man  is  ! 
an'  him  knows  that  the  phaties  wor  boiled 
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an'  made  up  into  balls  for  them  airly  this 
mornin' ! " 

In  the  meantime,  the  wife's  good-natured 
attack  upon  her  husband  produced  con- 
siderable mirth  in  the  family.  In  conse- 
quence qf  what  she  said,  he  hesitated  :  but 
ultimately  was  proceeding  towards  the  door, 
when  the  daughter  returned,  her  brow 
flushed,  and  her  eye  sparkling  with  mirth 
and  dehght. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  father,  with  a  complacent 
smile,  ''all's  right,  Peggy,  you  seen  him, 
alanna.  The  music's  in  your  eye,  acushla ; 
an'  the  feet  of  you  can't  keep  themselves  c)!T 
o'  the  ground  ;  an'  all  bekase  j'ou  seen  Barny 
Dhal''  pokin'  acrass  the  fields,  wid  his  head 
up,  an'  his  skirt  stickin'  out  behind  him  wid 
Granua  Waile."-}- 

The  father  had  conjectured  properly,  fov 
the  joy  which  animated  the  girl's  countenance 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

"  Barny's  comin',"  she  exclaimed,  clapping 
her  hands  with  great  glee,  "  an'  our  Frank 
wid  him  ;  they're  at  the  river,  and  Frank 
has  him  on  his  back,  and  Granua  Wailo 
undher  his  arm !  Come  out,  come  out ! 
You'll  die  for  good,  lookin'  at  them  staggerin' 
ncrass.  I  knew  he'd  come !  I  knevf  it ! 
God  be  good  to  thim  that  invinted  Christ- 
mas ;  it's  a  brave  time,  faix  !  " 

In  a  moment  the  inmates  were  gi-ouped 
before  the  door,  all  anxious  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Barny  and  Granua  W^aile. 

"  Faix  ay  !  Sui-e  enough.  Sarra  doubt 
of  it !  Wethen,  I'd  never  mistrust  Barny  !  " 
might  be  heard  in  distinct  exclamations  from 
each. 

"  Faith  he's  a  Trojan,"  said  the  farithee, 
"  an'  must  get  lashins  of  the  best  we  have. 
Come  in,  childher,  an'  red  the  hob  for  him. 

"  ■  Och,  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year, 
An'  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year ; 
Ar'  tLie  divil  a  mouth 
Shall  be  friends  wid  drouth, 
While  -I  have  whiskey,  ale,  or  beer. 

Och.  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year, 
An'  Christmas  nomes  but  wanst  a  year ; 

Wid  han'  in  ban'. 

An'  can  to  can, 
Then  Hi  for  the  whiskey,  ale,  and  beer. 

Och.  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year, 
An'  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year ; 

Then  fbe  high  and  the  low 

Shall  shake  tlieir  toe. 
When  primed  wid  whiskey,  ale,  an'  beer.' 

For  all  that,  the  sorra  fig  I  care  for  either 
ale  or  beer,  barrin'in  regard  of  mere  drouth  ; 
give  me  the  whiskey,  Eh,  Alley — won't  we 
have  a  jorum  any  how  ?  " 


*  Barny  Bhal  -  blind  Barny. 
f  The  name  of  his  fiddle. 
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"  Why,  thin,"  replied  the  wife,  "  the  devil 
be  from  lue  (tlie  crass  about  us  for  namin' 
him)  but  you're  a  greater  Brinoge  than  some 
of  youi'  childher  !  I  suppose  its  your  capers 
Fi'ank  has  iu  him.  Will  you  behave  your- 
self, you  old  sliugjjoke  ?  Behave,  I  say,  an 
let  me  go.  Childher,  will  you  help  me  to  flake 
this  man  out  o'  the  j)lace  ?  Look  at  him, 
he-0,  caperiu'  an'  crackin'  his  fingers  afore 
me,  an'  pulhn'  me  out  to  dance  !  " 

"  Och,  ooh,  murdher  alive,"  exclaimed  the 
good  man  out  of  breath,  "  I  seen  the  day,  any 
way  !  All,  maybe,  could  show  a  step  or  two 
yot,  if  I  was  well  fixed.  You  can't  forget 
"uld  times,  Alley  ?     Eh,  you  thief  ?  " 

"  Musha,  have  sinse,  man  alive, "replied  the 
wife,  in  a  tone  of  placid  gravity,  which  only 
betrayed  the  pleasure  she  herself  felt  in  his 
happiness.  "Have  sinse,  an'  the  strange 
man  comin'  in,  an'  don't  let  him  nee  you  in 
such  figaries." 

The  observation  of  the  good  womau  pro- 
duced a  loud  laugh  among  (hem.  "  Arrah, 
what  are  yez  laughing  at  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  one  of  her  daughters, 
•'  how  could  Barny  DJial,  a  blind  man,  see 
imybody  ?,',' 

Alley  herself  laughed  at  her  blunder,  but 
wittily  rejjlied,  "Faith,  avournecu,  maybe  he 
enn  often  see  as  uately  through  his  ear  as  you 
sould  do  wid  your  eyes  open  ;  sure  they  say 
he  can  hear  the  grass  growin'." 

"  For  that  matther,"  observed  the  farilhee, 
joining  iu  the  joke,  "  he  can  see  as  far  as  any 
of  us — while  we're  asleep." 

The  conversation  was  thus  proceeding, 
when  Barney  Dhal  and  young  Frank  M'Keu- 
na  entered  the  kitchen. 

Iu  a  moment  all  hands  were  extended  to 
welcome  Barney:  "  MilUa  faille  gluid, 'Bar- 
ny \"  "  Vead  mill  la  faille  ghud,  Barny!" 
"  Oil,  Bai-ny,  did  you  come  at  last  ?  You're 
welcome."  "  Bainy,  my  Trojan,  how  is  ev- 
ery cart-load  of  you?"  "How  is  Granua 
Waile,  Barny  ?  " 

"  Why,  thin,  holy  music,  did  you  never  see 
Barny  Dhal  afore  ?  Clear  off  from  about  me, 
or,  by  the  sweets  of  rosin,  I'U  play  the  devil 
an'  brake  things.  '  You're  welcome,  Barny  ! ' 
— an'  '  How  are  you,  Barny  ?  '  Why  thin, 
l)iper  o'  Moses,  don't  I  know  I'm  welcome, 
an'  yit  you  must  be  teUin'  me  what  every- 
body knows !  But  sure  I  have  gi-eat  news 
for  you  all !  " 

"  What  is  that,  Barny  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  can  yez  keep  a  sacret  ?  Ctm 
yez,  girls  ?  " 

"Faix  can  we,  Barny,  achora." 

■  "  Well,  so  can  I— ha,  ha,  ha !  Now,  are 
yez  sarved  ?     Come,  let  me  to  the  hob." 

"  Here,  Barny  ;  I'll  lead  you,  Barny." 

"No,  I  have  him  ;  come,  Barny,  I'll  lead 


I  you  :  here,  achora,  this  is  the  spot — that's  it. 
I  Why,  Ba.-ny,"  said  the  arehgui,  as  she  placed 
him  in  the  corner,  "  sorra  one  o'  the  hob  but 
I  knows  you  :  it  never  stirs — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Thi-oth,  a  colleen,  that  tongue  o'  yours 
win  delude  some  one  afore  long,  if  it  hasn't 
done  so  ah-eady." 

"  But  how  is  Granua  Waile,  Barny  ?  " 

"  Poor  Granua  is  it  ?  Faith,  times  is  harcf 
wid  her  often.  'Granua,'  says  I  to  her, 
'  what  do  you  say,  acushla  ?  we're  axed  to  go 
to  two  or  three  j^laces  to-daj' — what  do  you 
say  ?  Do  you  lead,  an'  I'll  follow  :  your  will 
is  my  pleasure.'  '  An'  where  are  we  axed 
to  ?  '  says  Granua,  sinsible  enough.  '  Why,' 
says  I,  '  to  Paddy  Lanigan's,  to  Mike  Harti- 
gan's,  to  Jack  Ljiich's,  an'  at  the  heel  o'  the 
hunt,  to  Frank  M'Kenna's,  of  the  Mountain 
Bar.'  'By  my  song,'  says  she,  '  you  maj'  go 
where  you  plase  ;  as  for  me,  Fm  off  to  Frank 
M'Kenna's,  one  of  the  dacentest  men  in  Eu- 
rope, an'  his  wife  the  same.  Divil  a  toe  I'll 
set  a  waggin'  in  any  other  place  this  night,' 
says  she ;  '  for  'tis  there  we're  both  well 
thrated  wid  the  best  the  house  can  afford. 
So,'  saj's  she,  '  in  the  name  of  aU  that's  mu- 
sical, you're  welcome  to  the  poker  an'  tongs 
anywhere  else  ;  for  me,  I'm  off  to  Frank's.' 
An'  faith,  sure  enough,  she  took  to  her 
j)umps  ;  an'  it  was  only  comin'  over  the  hill 
there,  that  young  Frank  an'  I  overtuck  her : 
divil  a  lie  in  it." 

In  fact,  Barney,  besides  being  a  fiddler, 
was  a  senacliie  of  the  fii-st  water  ;  could  teU  a 
story,  or  trace  a  genealogy  as  well  as  any 
man  living,  and  draw  the  long  bow  in  either 
capacity  much  better  than  he  could  in  the 
practice  of  his  more  legitimate  profession. 

"Well,  here  she  is,  Barny,  to  the  fore," 
said  the  aforesaid  arch  girl,  "  an'  now  give  us 
a  tune." 

"  What !"  replied  the /a;- t^/iw,  "is  it  wid- 
out  either  aitin'  or  dhrinkin' ?  Why,  the 
girsha's  beside  herself !  Alley,  ai-oon,  get 
him  the  Hniu'  *  £ui'  a  sup  to  tighten  his  el- 
bow." 

The  good  woman  instantly  went  to  provide 
refi-eshments  for  the  musician. 

"Come,  gu'ls,"  said  Barny,  "will  yez  get 
me  a  scj'the  or  a  handsaw." 

"  A  scythe  or  a  handsaw  !  eh,  then  what 
to  do,  Barny  ?  "  , 

"  \Vhy,  to  pai-e  my  nails,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied Barny,  with  a  loud  laugh  ;  "  but  stay 
— come  back  here — I'U  make  shift  to  do  wid 
a  pair  of  scissors  this  bout. 

"  '  The  parent  finds  his  sons, 
The  tutherer  whips  ihuin  ; 
The  nailer  makes  his  nails, 
The  fiddler  clips  them.'  " 

*  Linin' — lining,  so  eating  and  drinking  are  often 
I  humorously  termed  by  the  people. 
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"Wlierever  Bamy  came  there  was  mirth, 
auJ  a  dispositiou  to  be  pleased,  so  that  his 
jokes  always  told. 

"JIusha,  the  sorra^are  yoa,  Barnj',"  said 
oue  of  the  gMs  ;  "  but  there's  no  bein'uj)  to 
you,  good  or  bad." 

"The  sorra  pair  me,  is  it?  faix,  Nancy, 
j'ou'll  soon  be  paired  j'ourself  wid  some  one, 
avoui-neeu.  Do  you  know  a  sartiu  young 
man  wid  a  nose  on  him  rumiin'  to  a  jioint 
like  the  i^in  of  a  sun-dial,  his  knees  brakiu' 
the  king's  pace,  strikiu'  one  another  ever 
since  he  was  able  to  walk,  an'  that  was  about 
four  years  aftlier  he  could  say  his  Father 
Nodher  ;  an'  faith,  whatever  you  may  think, 
there's  no  makin'  them  paceable  except  by 
puttiu"  between  them  !  The  wrong  side  of 
his  shin,  too,-  is  foremost ;  an'  though  the 
one-half  of  his  two  feet  is  all  heels,  he  keejas 
the  same  heels  for  set  days  an'  bonfire  nights, 
an'  saviuly  walks  on  his  ankles.  His  leg,  too, 
Nancj',  is  stuck  in  the  middle  of  his  foot, 
like  a  poker  in  a  pick-ase  ;  an',  along  wid 
all " 

"Here,  Bai-ny,  thry  your  hand  at  this," 
said  the  good  woman,  who  had  not  heard  his 
ludicrous  description  of  her  fictitious  son-in- 
law — "  wh  arran  agus  hue  laudhe.r,  Bamy,  ale 
bread  and  be  strong.  I'U  warrant  when  you 
begin  to  play,  they'll  give  you  little  time  to 
do  anything  but  scrape  away  ; — taste  the 
dhrinli  first,  anyway,  in  the  name  o'  God," — 
and  she  fiUed  him  a  glass. 

"  Augh,  augh  !  faith  you're  the  moral  of  a 
woman.  Ai'e  you  there,  Frank  M'Kenna  ? — 
here's  a  sudden  disholution  to  your  familj' ! 
May  they  be  scattered  wid  all  speed — maniu' 
the  girls — to  aU  corners  o'  the  parish  ! — ha, 
ha,  ha  !  "Well,  tliat  won't  vex  them,  anyhow  ; 
an'  next,  here's  a  meri-y  Chris'mas  to  us,  an' 
many  o'  them  !  Whooh !  blur-an'-age ! 
whooli !  oh,  by  gorra  ! — that's — that's — 
Frank  run  afther  my  breath — I've  lost  it — 
run,  you  tory  :  oh,  by  goi',  that's  stulif  as 
stlu'ong  as  Sampson,  so  it  is.  An-ah,  what 
well  do  you  dhraw  that  from  ?  for,  faith, 
'twould  be  mighty  convanient  to  live  near  it 
in  a  hard  fi-ost." 

Barny  was  now  silent  for  some  time,  which 
silence  was  produced  by  the  iudustrj'  he  dis- 
.pliyed  in  assailing  the  substixutial  refresli- 
ments  before  him.  When  he  had  concluded 
his  repast  he  once  more  tasted  the  Hquor  ; 
after  which  he  got  Granua  Waile,  and  con- 
tinued playing  their  favorite  tunes,  and 
amusing  them  with  imecdotes,  both  true  and 
false,  until  the  hom-  drew  nigh  when  his  ser- 
vices were  expected  by  the  young  men  and 
maidens  who  had  assembled  to  dance  in  the 
barn.  Occasionally,  however,  they  took  a 
preliminary  step  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  a  few  of  iheir  neighbors.     Old  Frank  him- 


self felt  his  spirits  elevated  by  contemplating 
the  happiness  of  his  children  and  their  young 
associates. 

"  Frank,"  said  lie,  to  the  youngest  of  his 
sous,  "  go  down  to  Owen  ReiUaghan's,  and 
tell  him  an'  his  family  to  come  up  to  the 
dance  early  in  the  evenin'.  Owen's  a  pleas- 
ant man,"  he  added,  "  and  a  good  neighbor, 
but  a  small  thought  too  strict  in  his  duties. 
Tell  him  to  come  up,  Frank,  au-ly,  I  say; 
he'll  have  time  enough  to  go  to  the  Mid- 
night Mass  afther  dancin'  the  'Rakes  of 
Ballyshauny,' and  'the  Baltihorum  jig  ;'  au" 
maybe  he  can't  do  both  in  style  !  " 

"A}',"  said  Frank,  in  a  jeering  manner, 
"  he  can-ies  a  handy  heel  at  the  dancin',  and  a 
soople  tongue  at  the  prayin'  ;  but  let  him 
alone  for  bringin'  the  bottom  of  his  glass 
and  hia  eyebrow  acquainted.  But  if  he'd 
pray  Jess " 

"  Go  along,  a  veehonce*  an'  bring  him  up," 
replied  the  father :  "you  to  talk  about  prayin' ! 
Them  that  'ud  catch  you  at  a  prayer  ought 
to  be  showed  for  the  world  to  wondher  at :  a 
man  wid  two  heads  an  him  would  be  a  fool 
to  him.  Go  along,  I  say,  and  do  what  you're 
bid." 

"I'm  goin',"  said  Frank.  "I'm  off;  but 
what  if  he  doesn't  come  ?  I'll  then  have  my 
journey  for  nothin'." 

"  An'  it's  good  payment  for  any  journey 
ever  you'll  make,  barrin'  it's  to  the  gallows," 
rei^lied  the  father,  nearly  provoked  at  his  re- 
luctance in  obeying  him  :  "  won't  you  have 
dancin'  enough  in  the  coorse  o'  the  night, 
for  you'll  not  go  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  and 
why  don't  you  be  off  wid  you  at  wanst?  " 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders  two  or  three 
times,  being  loth  to  leave  the  music  and 
dancing  ;  but  on  seeing  his  father  about  to 
address  him  in  sharper  language,  he  went 
out  with  a  frown  on  his  brows,  and  a  half- 
smothered  imprecation  bursting  from  hia 
lips. 

He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  few 
yards  from  the  door,  when  he  met  Rody 
Teague,  his  father's  servant,  on  his  way  to  the 
kitchen.  "  Rody,"  said  he,  "  isn't  this  a 
purty  business  ?  My  father  wautiu'  to  send 
»(edown  to  Owen  ReiUaghan's  ;  when,  by  the 
vartue  o'  my  oath,  I'd  as  soon  go  half  way 
into  hell,  as  to  any  place  where  his  son,  IVIike 
Reillaghan,  'ud  be.  How  wiU  I  manage, 
Rody?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Rody,  "  as  to  meetin'  wid 
Mike,  take  my  advice  and  avoid  him.  And 
what  is  more  I'd  give  up  Peggy  Gartland  for 
good.  Isn't  it  a  mane  thing  for  you,  Frank, 
to  be  hangin'  afther  a  gui  that's  fonder  ol 
another  than  she  is  of  yourself.     By  this  and 


You  profligate. 
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by  that,  I'd  no  more  do  it — awouh !  catch 
me  at  it — I'd  have  spunk  in  me." 

Frank's  brow  darkened  as  Kody  spoke  ; 
instead  of  instantly  replying,  he  was  silent 
and  appeared  to  be  debating  some  point  in 
his  own  mind,  on  which  he  had  not  come  to 
9  determination. 

"My  father  didn't  hear  of  the  fight  be- 
tween Mike  and  me  ?  "  said  he,  interrogative- 
ly— "  do  you  think  he  did,  Eody  ?  " 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant ;  "  if  he  did,  lie  wouldn't  surely  send 
yoic  down  ;  but  talking  of  the  fight,  you  are 
known  to  be  a  stout,  well-fought  boy — no 
doubt  of  that— still,  I  say,  you  had  no  right 
to  provoke  Mike  as  you  did,  who,  it's  well 
known,  could  bate  any  two  men  in  the 
parish ;  and  so  sign,  you  got  yourself  da- 
cently  troimced,  about  a  girl  that  doesn't 
love  a  bone  iu  your  skin."  • 

"  He  disgraced  me,  Rody,"  observed  Prank 
— "I  can't  rise  my  head  ;  and  j-ou  know  I  was 
thought,  by  all  the  parish,  as  good  a  man  as 
him.  No,  I  wouldn't,  this  blessed  Christmas 
Eve  above  us,  for  all  that  ever  my  name  was 
worth,  be  disgraced  by  him  as  I  am.  But — 
hould,  man — have  patience  !  " 

"  Throth  and,  Frank,  that's  what  i/om  never 
had,"  said  Eody  ;  "  and  as  to  bein'  disgraced, 
you  disgraced  yourself.  What  right  had  you 
to  challenge  the  boy  to  fight,  and  to  strike 
him  into  the  bargain,  bekase  Peggy  Gartland 
danced  with  him,  and  wouldn't  go  out  wid 
you  ?    Death  alive,  siire  that  wasn't  his  fault." 

Eveiy  word  of  reproof  which  proceeded 
from  Body's  lijas  bvit  strengthened  Frank's 
rage,  and  added  to  his  sense  of  shame  ;  he 
looked  first  in  the  direction  of  EeUlaghan's 
house,  and  immediately  towards  the  little 
village  in  which  Peggy  Gartland  lived. 

"Eody,"  said  he,  slapping  him  fiercely  on 
the  shoulder,  "go  in — I've — I've  made  up 
my  mind  upon  what  I'll  do ;  go  in,  Eody, 
and  get  your  dinner  ;  but  don  t  be  out  of  the 
waj'  when  I  come  back." 

"  And  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  ?  "  inquired  Eody. 

"  Why,  by  the  sacred  Mother  o'  Heaven, 
Eody,  to — to — be  fiiends  wid  Mike." 

"  Ay,  there's  sinse  and  rason  in  that,"  re- 
plied Eody  ;  "  and  if  you'd  take  my  advice 
you'd  give  up  Peggy  Gartland,  too." 

"  I'll  see  you  when  I  come  back,  Eody  ; 
don't  be  from  about  the  place." 

And  as  he  spoke,  a  single  sprmg  brought 
him  over  the  stile  at  which  they  held  the 
foregoing  conversation. 

On  advancing,  he  found  himself  in  one  of 
his  father's  fields,  under  the  shelter  of  an 
elder-hedge.  Here  he  paused,  and  seemed 
still  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  du-ection 
iu  which  he  should  proceed.     At  length  he 


decided  ;  the  way  towards  Peggy  Gartland'S 
was  that  which  he  took,  and  as  he  walked 
rapidly,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  \illage 
in  which  she  lived. 

It  was  now  a  little  after  twiUght ;  the 
night  was  clear  the  moon  being  iu  her  first 
quarter,  and  the  clouds  through  which  she 
appeared  to  struggle,  were  light  and  fleecj', 
but  rather  cold-looking,  such,  iu  short,  as 
would  seem  to  jiromise  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow.  Frank  had  jiassed  the  two  first  cabins 
of  the  village,  and  was  in  the  act  of  parrying 
the  attacks  of  some  yelping  cur  that  assaded 
him,  when  he  received  a  slap  on  the  back,  ac- 
companied by  a  gho  manhi  Dhea  ghud,  a  Fran- 
chas,  CO  will  thu  guilh  a  ni^h,  a  rogora  dhu  ?  * 

"Who's  this?"  exclaimed  Frank:  "eh! 
why.  Darby  More,  you  sullin'  thiet  o'  the 
world,  is  this  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  indeed ;  an'  you're  goin'  down  to 
Peggy's?"  said  the  the  other,  i^ointing  sig- 
nificantly towards  Peggy  Gartland's  house. 
"Well,  man,  what's  the  harm  ?  She  may 
get  worse,  that  is,  hopin'  still  that  you'll 
mend  your  manners,  a  bouchal :  but  isn't 
your  nose  out  o'  joint  there,  Frank,  darlia'  ?  " 

"No  sich  thing  at  all.  Darby,"  rejilied 
Frank,  gul23ing  clown  his  indignation,  which 
rose  afresh  on  hearing  that  the  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  Peggy  were  so  notorious. 

"Throth  but  it  is,"  said  Dai-by,  "an'  to 
tell  the  blessed  thruth,  I'm  not  sarry  that  it's 
out  o"  joint  ;  for  when  I  tould  you  to  lave  the 
case  in  my  hands,  along  wid  a  small  thrifle 
o'  silver  that  didn't  signify  much  to  you — 
whoo !  not  at  all :  j-ou'd  rather  play  it  at 
cards,  or  dhrink  it,  or  spind  it  wid  no  good. 
Out  o'  joint  !  musha,  if  ever  a  man's  nose 
was  to  be  pitied,  and  youi-s  is  :  why,  didn't 
Mike  Reillaghan  put  it  out  o'  joint,  twist  ? 
first  in  regai-d  to  Peggy,  and  secondly  by 
the  batin'  he  gave  you  an  it." 

"It's  weU  known.  Darby,"  rejilied  Frank, 
"  that  'twas  bj-  a  chance  blow  he  did  it :  and, 
you  know,  a  chance  blow  might  kill  the 
devil.'' 

"  But  there  was  no  danger  of  IVIike's  get- 
tin  the  chance  blow,"  observed  the  sarcastic 
vagrant,  for  such  he  was. 

"  Maybe  it's  afore  him,"  replied  his  com- 
panion :  "  we'll  have  another  thrial  for  it,, 
any  how  ;  but  where  ai'e  you  goin',  Darby  ? 
Is  it  to  the  dance  ?  " 

"  Me  !  Is  it  a  man  wid  two  holy  ordhers 
an  him  ?  f     No,  no  !     I  might  go  up,  may 


*  God  save  you,  Frank!  where  are  you  going 
now,  you  black  rogue  ? 

f  The  religious  orders,  as  they  are  termed,  most 
commonly  entered  into  by  the  peasantry,  are  those 
of  the  Scapular  and  St.  Francis.  The  order  of 
Jesus— or  that  of  the  Jesuits,  is  only  entered  into 
by  the  clergy  and  the  higher  lay  classes. 
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be,  as  far  as  your  father's,  merely  to  see  the 
family,  only  for  the  night  that's  in  it ;  but 
I'm  goin'  to  another  frind's  place  to  spind 
my  Chris'mas,  an'  over  an'  above,  I  must  go 
to  the  Midnight  Mass.  Frank,  change  your 
coorses,  an'  mend  your  life,  an'  don't  be  the 
talk  o'  the  jjarish.  Eemimber  me  to  the 
family,  an'  say  I'll  see  them  soon." 

"  How  long  mil  you  stop  in  the  neighbor- 
hood '? "  inquired  Frank. 

"  Ai-rah  whj',  acushla  ?  "  repUed  the  men- 
dicant, softening  his  language. 

"I  might  be  wan  tin'  to  see  you  some  o' 
these  days,"  said  the  other:  "indeed,  it's 
not  unUkely,  Dai-by  ;  so  dou't  go,  any  how, 
widout  seeiu'  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Darbj-,  "had  you  taken  a 
fool's  advice — but  it  can't  be  helped  now — 
the  harm's  done,  I  doubt ;  how-au'-ever,  for 
the  matther  o'  that,  may  be  I  have  as  good 
as  Peggy  in  my  eye  for  you  ;  by  the  same 
token,  as  the  night's  coidd,  warm  your  tooth, 
avick  ;  there's  waker  wather  nor  this  in 
Lough  Mecall.  Sorra  sup  of  it  ever  I  keep 
for  mj'  own  use  at  aU,  bai'riu'  when  I  take  a 
touch  o'  configuration  in  my  bowels,  or,  may 
be,  when  I'm  too  long  at  my  prayers ;  for, 
God  help  me,  sure  I'm  but  sthrivin',  wid  the 
help  o'  one  thing  an'  another,  to  work  out 
u))-  salvation  as  well  as  I  can  !  Your  health, 
any  how,  an'  a  merry  Chris'mas  to  you  ! — 
not  forgettin'  myself,"  he  added,  putting  to 
his  lips  a  large  cow's  horn,  which  he  kept 
slung  beneath  his  arm,  Uke  the  bugle  of  a 
coach-guard,  only  that  this  was  generally 
concealed  by  an  outside  coat,  no  two  inches 
of  which  were  of  the  same  materials  of  color. 
Having  taken  a  tolerably  large  draught  from 
this,  which,  by  the  way,  held  near  two 
quarts,  he  handed  it  with  a  smack  and  a 
slu-ug  to  Fi-ank,  who  immediately  gave  it  a 
wipe  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  pledged 
his  companion. 

"  I'U.  be  wantin',"  observed  Frank,  "to  see 
you  in  the  hoUydays — faith,  that  stuff's  to  be 
christened  yet,  Darby — so  don't  go  till  we 
have  a  dish  o'  discoorse  about  somethin'  I'll 
mintion  to  you.  As  for  Peggj'  Gartland,  I'm 
done  ■ft'id  her  ;  she  may  marry  ould  Nick  for 
me." 

"  Or  you  for  ould  Nick,"  said  the  cynic, 
'■which  would  be  nearly  the  same  thing: 
but  go  an,  avick,  an'  never  heed  me  ;  sure  I 
nuist  have  my  spake — doesn't  evei-y  body 
know  Darby  More  ?  " 

"  I've  nothin'  else  to  say  now"  added 
Frank,  "and  you  have  my  authority  to 
spread  it  as  far  as  you  jjlase.  I'm  done  wid 
her :  so  good-night,  an'  good  cuttin'  *  to 
your   horn,    Darby  ! — You   damn   ould   vil- 


■  Good  cuttii 


-Jlaj- 


it  never  fail. 


lian !  "  he  subjoined  in  a  low  voice,  when 
Darby  had  got  out  of  his  hearing  :  "  surely 
it's  not  in  youi-self,  but  in  the  blessed  words 
and  things  you  have  about  you,  that  there  is 
any  good." 

"Musha,  good-night,  Frank  alanna,"  re- 
plied the  other  ; — "  an'  the  divU  sweep  you, 
for  a  skamin'  vagabone,  that's  a  curse  to  the 
country,  and  has  kep  me  out  o'  more  wed- 
dins  than  any  one  I  ever  met  wid,  by  your 
roguery  in  puttiu'  evil  between  frinds  an' 
neighbors,  jist  whin  they'd  be  ready  for  the 
priest  to  say  the  words  over  them  ,  Good 
won't  come  of  you,  you  profligate.". 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered  by 
the  sturdy  mendicant,  when  he  turned  round 
to  observe  whether  or  not  Frank  would  stop 
at  Lai-ry  Gartland's,  the  father  of  the  girl  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  unsuccessfully  avowed 
his  attachment. 

"I'd  depind  an  him,"  said  he,  in  a  solilo- 
quy, "  as  soon  as  I'd  depind  upon  ice  of  an 
hour's  growth  :  an',  whether  or  not,  sure  as 
I'm  an  my  way  to  Owen  Eeillaghan's,  the 
father  of  the  dacent  boy  that  he's  strivin'  to 
outdo,  mayn't  I  as  well  watch  his  motions, 
any  way  ? " 

He  accordingly  proceeded  along  the 
shadowj-  side  of  the  street,  in  order  to  avoid 
Frank's  eye,  should  he  chance  to  look  back, 
and  quietly  dodged  on  until  he  fairly  saw 
him  enter  the  house. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  object  of 
Frank's  visit  to  the  village  was  in  some  shape 
connected  with  Peggy  Gartland,  the  mendi- 
cant immediately  retraced  his  stejis,  and  at 
a  pace  more  rapid  than  usual,  strided  on  to 
Owen  Eeillaghan's,  whither  he  arrived  just 
in  time  to  secure  an  excellent  Christmas-eve 
dinner. 

In  Ii-eland,  that  description  of  mendicants 
which  differ  so  strikingly  from  the  common 
crowd  of  beggars  as  to  constitute  a  distinct 
species,  comprehends  within  itself  as  anom- 
alous an  admixture  of  fun  and  devotion, 
external  rigor  and  private  Ucentiousness, 
love  of  superstition  and  of  good  whiskey,  as 
might  naturally  bo  supjjosed,  without  any 
great  sketch  of  credulity,  to  belong  to  men 
thrown  among  a  peojale  in  whom  so  many 
extremes  of  character  and  morals  meet. 
The  known  beggar,  who  goes  his  own 
rounds,  and  has  his  own  walk,  always  adajjts 
his  character  to  that  of  his  benefactor,  whose 
whims  and  peculiarities  of  temper  he  studies 
with  industry,  and  generally  with  success. 
By  this  means,  joined  to  a  dexterity  in  trac- 
ing out  the  private  history  of  families  and 
individuals,  he  is  enabled  to  humor  the  cap- 
rices, to  manage  the  eccentricities,  and  to 
touch  with  a  masterly  hand  the  prejudice;! 
and  particular  opinions,  of  his  patrons  ;  and 
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this  lie  contrives  to  do  with  gi-eat  .'iddress 
and  tact.  Such  was  the  character  of  Darbj' 
More,  whose  person,  natui-ally  large,  was  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  size  by  the  number 
of  coats,  blankets,  and  bags,  with  which  he 
was  encumbered.  A  large  belt,  buckled 
round  his  body,  contained  within  its  girth 
much  more  of  money,  meal,  and  whiskey, 
than  ever  met  the  eye  ;  his  hat  was  exceed- 
ingly low  in  the  crowTi ;  his  legs  were  cast 
in  at  least  three  pairs  of  stockings  ;  and  in 
his  hand  he  carried  a  long  emt,  spiked  at 
the  lower  end,  with  which  he  slung  himself 
over  small  rivers  and  dykes,  and  kept  dogs 
at  bay.  He  was  a  devotee,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  whiskey  horn  under  his  arm  ; 
attended  wakes,  christenings,  and  weddings  : 
rubbed  for  the  rose  *  and  king's  evil,  (for  the 
varlet  insisted  that  he  v/as  a  seventh  son)  ; 
ciu'ed  toothaches,  colics,  and  headaches,  by 
charms  ;  but  made  most  money  by  a  knack 
■which  he  possessed  of  tatooing  into  the 
naked  breast  the  representation  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross.  This  was  a  s(?cret  of  con- 
siderable value,  for  many  of  the  superstitious 
people  believetl  that  by  having  this  stained 
in  upon  them,  they  would  escajje  unnatural 
deaths,  and  be  almost  sure  of  heaven. 

When  Darby  approached  Reillaghan's 
house,  he  was  considering  tlie  jirojiriety  of 
disclosing  to  his  son  the  fact  of  having  left  his 
rival  with  Peggy  Gartland.  He  ultimately 
determined  that  it  would  be  proper  to  do 
so  ;  for  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  suspect 
that  the  wish  Frank  had  expressed  of  seeing 
him  before  he  left  the  country,  was  but  a 
ruse  to  purchase  his  silence  touching  his  ap- 
peai-ance  in  the  village.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  mistaken. 

"  God  save  the  house  !  "  exclaimed  Darby, 
on  entering — "God  save  the  house,  an' nil 
tliat's  in  it !  God  save  it  to  the  North  !  "  and 
he  formed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  every 
iirection  to  which  he  turned  :  "  God  save  it 
to  the  South  !  +  to  the  Aiste  !  -f-  and  to  the 
Waiste  !  -I-  Save  it  upwards  !  -I-  and  save  it 
downwards!  -|-  Save  it  backwards!  +  and 
save  it  forwards !  +  Save  it  right !  +  and 
save  it  left !  -l-  Save  it  by  night !  -\-  save  it 
by  day  !  +  Save  it  here  !  -t-  save  it  there  ! 
-1-  Save  it  this  way  !  +  an'  save  it  that  way  ! 
+  Save  it  atin' !  -) — (-  +  au'  save  it  iliinkin' ! 
-|-  +  -|--|-+-f--t-+  Oxis  Doxis  Glori- 
oxis — Aniin.  An'  now  that  I've  blessed  the 
place  in  the  name  of  the  nine  Patriarchs, 
how  are  yez  all,  man,  woman,  an'  child'? 
An'  a  merry  Christmas  to  yez,  says  Darby 
More ! " 

Darby,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  Ii-ish  hos- 
pitality,   received   a   sincere   welcome,    was 


A  scrofulous  swelling. 


placed  up  near  the  fire,  t»  plats  filled  with 
the  best  food  on  the  table  laid  before  him,  and 
requested  to  want  nothing  for  the  asking. 

"  Why,  Darby,"  said  Reillaghan,  "  we  ex- 
pected you  long  ago  :  why  didn't  you  come 
sooner  ? " 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done  !  for  ev'ry  man 
has  his  throubles,"  replied  Darby,  stuffing 
himself  in  the  corner  hke  an  Epicure  ;  "  an' 
why  should  a  sinner  like  me,  or  the  likes  of 
me,  be  without  thim  ?  'Twas  a  dhrame  I 
had  last  night  that  kep  me.  They  say,  in- 
deed, that  dhrames  go  by  contriaries,  but 
not  always,  to  my  own  knowledge." 

"  An'  what  was  the  dhrame  about.  Darby  ?  " 
inquired  ReiUaghan's  wife. 

"  ^\Tiy,  ma'am,  about  some  that  I  see  on 
this  hearth,  well,  an'  in  good  health  ;  may 
they  long  live  to  be  so  I  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis 
— Amin  !  "   -I-   +   -1- 

"  Blessed  Virgin  !  Darby,  sure  it  would 
be  nothin'  bad  that's  to  happen '?  Would  it, 
Darby?" 

"  Keep  yourself  aisy  on  that  head.  I  have 
widin  my  own  mind  the  power  of  makin'  it 
come  out  for  good — I  know  the  prayer  for 
it.     Oxis  Doxis  !  "  -h  -I- 

"  God  be  praised  for  that.  Darby  ;  sure  it 
would  be  a  terrible  business,  all  out,  if  any 
thing  was  to  happen.  Here's  Mike  that  was 
bora  on  Whissle  *  Monday,  of  all  days  in  the 
year,  an'  you  know,  they  say  that  any  child 
born  on  that  daj'  is  to  die  an  unnatural 
death.  We  named  Mike  after  St.  Michael 
that  he  might  purtect  him." 

"Make  yourself  aisy,  I  say;  don't  I  teU 
you  I  have  the  prayer  to  keep  it  back — hach  ! 
hach  !  —  why,  there's  a  bit  stuck  in  my 
throath,  some  way !  Wurrah  dheelinh, 
what's  this !  Maybe,  you  could  give  me  a 
sup  o'  dhrink  —  watlier,  or  anything  to 
moisten  the  morsel  I'm  atin?"  Wurrah, 
ma'am  dear,  make  haste,  it's  goin'  agin'  the 
breath  wid  me  !  " 

"Oh,  the  soiTa  taste  o'  wather,  Darby," 
said  Owen  ;  "  sure  this  is  Chiistmas  eve, 
you  know  :  so  you  see,  Darb)',  for  ould  ac- 
quaintance sake,  an'  that  you  may  put  up  an 
odd  prayer  now  an'  thin  for  us,  jist  be  thrjin' 
this." 

Darby  honored  the  gift  by  immediate  ac- 
ceptance. 

"  Well,  Owen  Reillaghan,"  said  he,  "  you 
make  me  take  more  o'  this  stuff  nor  any  man 
I  know  ;  and  particularly  by  rason  that  bein 


*  The  people  believe  the  superstition  to  be  as 
is  stated  above.  Auy  chil  I  born  on  Whitsunday, 
or  the  day  after,  is  supposed  to  be  doomed  to  die 
an  unnatural  death.  The  consequence  is.  that  the 
child  is  named  after  and  dedicated  to  some  particular 
suiat,  in  the  hope  that  his  influence  may  obviate 
his  evil  doom. 
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given,    ind   a   blessin',    to    the    ranns,    nn' 
prayers,  an'  holy  charms,  I  don't  think  it  so 
good  ;  barrin',  indeed,  as  Father  Dounellan 
towld  me,  when  the  wind,  by  long  fastin', 
gets  into  my  stomach,  as  was  the  case  to-  j 
day,  I'm  often  throubled,  God  help  me,  wid  j 
a  configuration  in  the— hugh  !  ugh — an'  thin  , 
it's  good  for  me — a  little  of  it."  I 

,  "  'This  would  make  a  brave  powdher-horn,  ! 
Darby  Moore,"  observed  one  of  Reilla-  ' 
ghan's  sons,  "  if  it  wasn't  so  big.  What  do 
you  keep  in  it,  Darby  ?  "  j 

"  Why,  amllim*  nothin'  indeed  but  a  sup 
o'  Father  Donnellan's  holy  water,  that  they 
Bay  by  all  accounts  it  costs  him  great  trouble 
to  make,  by  rason  that  he  must  fast  a  long 
time,  and  pray  by  the  day,  afore  he  gets  him- 
self holy  enough  to  consecrate  it." 

"  It  smells  like  whiskey,  Darby,"  said  the 
boy,  without  any  intention,  however,  of  of- 
fending him.    "  It  smells  vei'y  like  potci'n." 

"  Hould  yer  tongue,  Risthard,"  said  the 
elder  Reillaghan ;  "  what  'ud  make  the 
honest  man  have  whiskey  in  it  ?  Didn't  he 
tell  you  what's  in  it  ?  " 

"  The  gorsoon's  right  enough,"  replied 
Darby.  "  I  got  the  horn  from  Barny  Dalton 
a  couple  o'  days  agone  ;  'twas  whiskey  he 
had  in  it,  an'  it  smells  of  it  sure  enough,  an' 
will,  indeed,  for  some  time  longer.  Och  ! 
och  !  the  heavens  be  praised,  I've  made  a 
good  dinner  !  May  they  never  know  want 
that  gave  it  to  me  1  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis— 
Amin  !"   +   -!-  + 

"  Darby,  thry  this  again,"  said  Reillaghan, 
offering  him  another  bumj)er. 

"  Troth  an'  I  will,  thin,  for  I  find  myself 
a  great  dale  the  betther  of  the  one  I  tuck. 
Well,  here's  health  an'  happiness  to  us,  an' 
may  we  all  meet  in  heaven  !  Risthard,  hand 
me  that  horn  till  I  be  goin'  out  to  the  barn, 
in  ordher  to  do  somethin'  for  my  sowl.  The 
holy  wather's  a  good  thing  to  have  about 
one." 

"  But  the  dhrame.  Darby  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Reillaghan.     "  Won't  you  tell  it  to  us  ?  " 

"  Let  Mike  follow  me  to  the  bam,"  he  re- 
plied, "  an'  I'll  tell  him  as  much  of  it  as  he 
ought  to  hear.  An'  now  let  all  of  yez  pre- 
pare for  the  Midnight  Mass  ;  go  there  wid 
proper  intiutions,  an'  not  to  be  coortin'  or 
dhriukin'  by  the  way.  We're  aU  sinners, 
anv  way,  an'  oughtn't  to  neglect  our  sowls. 
Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis.     Amin  !  " 

He  immediately  strided  with  the  horn 
under  his  arm,  towards  the  barn,  where  he 
knelt,  and  began  his  orisons  in  a  tone  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  be  heard  in  the  kitchen. 

Wlien  he  was  gone,  IMrs.  Reillaghan,  who, 
with  the  cm-iosity  natural   to   her  sex,  and 
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the  superstition  peculiar  to  her  station  in 
life,  felt  anxious  to  hear  Dai'by's  dream,  iirged 
Mike  to  follow  him  forthwith,  that  he  might 
prevail  on  liim  to  detail  it  at  full  length. 

Darby,  who  knew  not  exactly  what  the 
dream  ought  to  be,  repHed  to  Mike's  in- 
q\iiries  vaguely. 

"  Mike,"  said  he,  "  until  the  proper  time 
comes,  I  can't  tell  it ;  but  listen  ;  take  my 
ad\'ice,  an'  slip  down  to  Peggy  Gartland's  by 
and  by.  I  have  strong  suspicions,  if  my 
dhrame  is  thrue,  that  Frank  M'Kenna  has  a 
design  upon  her.  People  may  be  abroad 
this  night  widout  bein'  noticed,  by  rason  o' 
the  Midnight  Mass  ;  Frank  has  friends  in 
Kilnalieery,  down  behind  the  moors  ;  an' 
the  divil  might  tempt  him  to  bring  her 
there.  Keep  your  eye  an  him,  or  rather  an 
Peggy.  If  my  dhrame's  true,  he  was  there 
this  night." 

"I  thought  I  gave  him  enough  on  her  ac- 
count," said  Mike.  "  The  poor  girl  hasn't 
a  day's  pace  in  regard  of  him  ;  but,  plase 
goodness,  I'll  soon  put  an  end  to  it,  for  I'll 
marry  her  durin'  the  HoUydays." 

"  Go,  avick,  an'  let  me  finish  my  Pudheran 
Fartha :  I  have  to  get  through  it  before  the 
Midnight  Muss  comes.  Slip  down,  and  find 
out  what  he  was  doin'  ;  and  when  you  come 
back,  let  me  know." 

Mike,  jierfectly  aware  of  young  M'Kenna's 
character,  immediately  went  towards  Lis- 
drum,  for  so  the  village  where  Peggy  Gart- 
land  Uved  was  called.  He  felt  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  interference  of 
his  rival  the  more  acutely,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  feuds  and  quarrels 
which  the  former  had  frequently  produced 
between  friends  and  neighbors,  by  the  subtle 
poison  of  his  falsehoods,  which  were  both 
wanton  and  malicious.  He  therefore  ad- 
vanced at  an  unusually  brisk  pace,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  village,  when  he  perceived 
in  the  distance  a  person  resembhng  Frank 
approaching  him  at  a  jaace  nearly  as  rapid  as* 
his  own. 

"  If  it's  Frank  M'Kenna,"  thought  he,  "  he 
must  jsass  me,  for  this  is  his  straight  lino 
home." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  ;  for  he  whom  he  had  supposed  to 
be  the  object  of  his  enmity,  crossed  the 
field  by  a  different  path,  and  seemed  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  person  whom  he  was 
about  to  meet — so  far,  at  least,  as  a  quick, 
free,  unembarrassed  step  could  intimate  hia 
unacquaintance  with  him. 

The  fact,  however,  was,  that  Reillaghan, 
had  the  person  whom  he  met  approached 
him  more  nearly,  would  have  found  his  first 
suspicions  correct.  Frank  was  then  on  hiu 
return  from  Gartland's.  and  no  sooner  per 
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ceived  ReilLaprban,  whom  he  immediately 
recognized  by  his  great  height,  than  lie  took 
another  path  in  order  to  avoid  him.  The 
enmity  between  these  rivals  was  deep  and 
implacable  ;  aggravated  on  the  one  hand  by 
a  sense  of  unmerited  injury,  and  on  the  other 
by  personal  defeat  and  the  bitterest  jealousy. 
For  this  reason  neither  of  them  wished  to 
meet,  particularly  Frank  M'Keuna,  who  not 
only  hated,  but  feai'ed  his  enemy. 

Having  succeeded  in  avoiding  Reillaghan, 
the  latter  soon  reached  home  ;  but  here  he 
found  the  door  closed,  and  the  family,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  in  the  bam,  which  was 
now  nearly  crowded  with  the  youngsters  of 
both  sexes  from  the  surrounding  ^illages. 

Friiiik's  arrival  among  tliem  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  their  mirth  and  enjoyment.  His 
manners  were  highly  agi-eeable,  and  his 
spirits  buoyant  almost  to  levity.  Notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  his  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sober,  steady,  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  yet  he  was  a  favo- 
rite with  the  desolate  and  thoughtless,  and 
with  many  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
Heeing  him  except  in  his  most  favorable 
aspect.  "Whether  he  entertained  on  this  oc- 
casion any  latent  design  that  might  have 
induced  him  to  assume  a  frankness  of  man- 
ner, and  an  ajipearanee  of  good-humor,  which 
lie  did  not  feel,  it  is  difficult  to  detennine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  made  himself  generally 
agi-eeable,  saw  that  every  one  was  comfort- 
able, suggested  an  improvement  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  seats,  broke  several  jests  on 
Bamy  and  Granua  Waile — which,  however, 
were  returned  with  interest— and,  in  fact, 
accjuitted  himself  so  creditably,  that  his 
father  whispered  with  a  sigh  to  his  mot  her — 

"AUey,  a<-hora,  wouldn't  we  be  the  happy 
family  if  that  misfortunate  boy  of  oure  was  to 
be  always  the  thing  he  appears  to  be  ?  God 
help  him  !  tlie  gonunach,  if  he  had  sinse,  and 
the  fear  o'  God  before  him,  he'd  notbesielia 
,  pace  o'  desate  to  sthrangers,  and  such  a  divil's 
limb  wid  ourselves:  but  he's  young,  an' may 
see  his  evU  coorses  in  time,  wid  the  help  o' 
God." 

"Musha,  may  God  grant  it  !"  excLiimed 
his  motlier  :  "  a  tine  slip  he  is,  if  his  hesirt  'ud 
rtnly  turn  t(j  the  right  thoughts.  One  can't 
help  fcelin'  pi-ide  out  o'  him,  when  they  see 
him  actin'  wid  any  kind  o'  rason." 

The  Irish  <lance.  hke  every  other  assembly 
composed  of  L'ishmen  and  Ii'ishwomen,  pre- 
sents tlie  spectators  with  those  traits  which 
enter  into  our  conception  of  rolUcking  fun 
and  broad  humor.  Tlie  very  arrangements 
are  laugliable  ;  and  when  joined  to  the  eccen- 
tric strains  of  some  blinil  fiddler  like  Bai-ny 
Dhnl,  to  the  grot<'S(pio  and  caricaturish  faces 
of  the  men,  and  the  modest,  but  evidently 


I  arch  and  laughter-loving  countenances  of  the 
females,  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  an  oi>- 
[  serving  mind  with  the  obvious  truth,  that  a 
!  nation  of  people  so  thoughtless  and  easily 
[  directed  fi-om  the  serious  and  useful  pureuits 
of  life  to  such  scenes,  can  seldom  be  indus- 
trious and  wealthy,  nor,  despite  their  mirth 
and  humor,  a  happy  people. 
I  The  bai-n  in  which  they  danced  on  this 
occasion  wjis  a  Lirge  one.  Ai-ound  the  walls 
were  i>laced  as  many  seats  as  could  be  spared 
fi'om  the  neighbors'  houses  ;  these  were  eked 
'  out  by  sacks  of  corn  laid  length-wise,  logs  of 
round  timber,  old  creels,  mm  pots  with  their 
I  bottoms  turned  up,  and  some  of  them  in  their 
usual  jwsition.  On  these  were  the  youngstere 
seated,  many  of  the  "  boys  "  with  tlitir  sweefc- 
{  hearts  on  their  knees,  the  arms  of  the  fair 
j  ones  lovingly  around  their  necks  ;  and,  on 
I  the  contraiy  many  of  the  young  wt)men  with 
I  their  bachelors  on  their  lajjs,  their  own  necks 
j  also  gallantly  encircled  by  the  arms  of  their 
axlmirers.  Up  in  a  corner  sat  Bamy,  sur- 
rounded by  the  senioi-s  of  the  village,  sawing 
'  the  fiddle  with  indefatigable  vigor,  and  lead- 
:  iug  the  conversation  with  eqiuil  spirit.  In- 
j  deed,  his  laugh  was  the  loudest,  and  his  joke 
i  the  best ;  whilst,  ever  and  anon,  his  music 
became  perfectly  furious — that  is  to  say, 
\  when  he  rasped  the  tivldle  with  a  desperate 
effort  "  to  overtake  the  dancers,"  fi-oni  whom, 
in  the  lieat  of  the  convei-sation,  he  had  un- 
!  wittinglj'  lagged  behind. 

Dancing  in  Ireland,  like  everything  else 
!  connected  with  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
;  is  frequently  productive  of  bloodslied.  It  is 
I  not  unusual  for  crack  dancers  fi-om  opposite 
i  parishes,  or  from  distjint  p;u-ts  of  the  sjiiue 
:  piU'ish,  to  meet  and  diuice  against  e:ich  other 
,  for  victory.  But  as  the  judges  in  those  ca-ses 
\  consist  of  the  respective  fi'iends  or  factions 
'  of  the  champions,  their  mode  of  decision  may 
'  readily  be  conjectured.  ^Mauy  a  battle  is 
fought  in  consequence  of  such  challenges, 
the  residt  usually  being  that  not  he  who  has 
I  the  lightest  heel,  but  the  hai-dest  head,  gen- 
erall}'  comes  oft'  the  conqueror. 

While  the  usutd  variety  of  Ii'ish  dsuices — 
the  reel,  jig,  fling,  three-part-reel,  four-juu-t- 
reel,  rowly-powly,  conntry-ilance,  rolilluin, 
or  cut-idoug  (as  the  peasantry  c;dl  it),  and 
minuet,  vulgarly  minion,  and  minionet  —were 
going  forward  in  due  rotjition,  our  readere 
may  be  assured  that  those  who  were  seated 
around  the  walls  did  not  permit  the  time  to 
pass  without  improving  it.  ^lauy  an  attach- 
ment is  fonned  at  such  amuscment.s,  and 
many  a  bitter  jealousy  is  excited  :  the  prude 
and  co(juette,  the  foj)  and  rustic  Lothario, 
stand  out  here  as  prominently  to  the  eye  of 
him  wlio  is  acquainted  with  human  natuiT. 
as  they  do  in  similar  assemblies  among  the 
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preat :  perhaps  more  so,  as  there  is  less  art, 
au^l  a  more  liiuited  knowledge  of  intrigue,  to 
conceal  their  natural  character. 

The  dance  in  Ii-eland  usuaUy  commences 
with  those  who  sit  next  the  door,  from  whence 
it  goes  round  witli  the  sun.  In  tnis  manner 
it  circulates  two  or  three  \  i  ue.s,  after  which 
the  order  is  generally  departed  from,  and 
they  dance  according  as  they  can.  This  neg- 
lect of  the  established  rule  is  also  a  fertile 
source  of  discord  ;  for  when  two  persons  rise 
at  the  same  time,  if  there  be  not  room  for 
both,  the  riglit  of  dancing  first  is  often  de- 
cided by  blows. 

At  tlie  dance  we  are  describing,  however, 
there  was  no  dissension  ;  every  heart  appeai-ed 
to  be  not  only  elated  -with  mirth,  but  also 
free  from  resentment  and  jealousy.  The  din 
produced  by  the  thumping  of  vigorous  feet 
upon  the  floor,  the  noise  of  the  fiddle,  the 
chat  between  Barnv  and  the  Httle  sober 
knot  about  him,  together  with  the  brisk  mur- 
mur of  the  general  conversation,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  deUght  which  sat  on  every  coun- 
tenance, had  something  in  them  elevating  to 
the  spirits. 

Barny,  who  knew  their  voices,  and  even 
the  mode  of  dancing  jJeculiar  to  almost  evei-y 
one  in  the  barn,  had  some  joke  for  each. 
AVhen  a  young  man  bring.3  out  his  sweet- 
heart— which  he  frequently  does  in  a  manner 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  sometimes  gi\'ing  a 
spring  from  the  earth,  his  cauheen  set  with  a 
knowing  air  on  one  side  of  his  head,  advancing 
at  a  trot  on  tijitoe,  catching  her  by  the  eai-, 
leading  her  out  to  her  j)osition,  which  is  "  to 
face  the  fiddler,"  then  ending  by  a  snap  of 
the  fingers,  and  another  spring,  in  which  he 
brings  his  heel  backwai-ds  in  contact  with 
his  ham  ; — we  say,  w'hen  a  young  man  brings 
out  his  sweetheart,  and  places  her  facing  the 
fiddler,  lie  asks  her  what  will  she  dance  ;  to 
which,  if  she  as  no  favorite  tune,  she  uni- 
formly rephes — "  Yuur  will  is  my  pleasure." 
This  usually  made  Barny  groan  aloud. 

"  ^\'hat  ads  you,  Barny  V  " 

"  Oh,  thin,  murdher  alive,  how  little 
thnith's  in  this  world  !  Your  wills  my  plea- 
sure !  BiiithirMii  !  but,  sowl,  if  things  goes 
an,  it  won't  be  long  so  1  " 

"  Why,  Barny,"  the  young  man  would  ex- 
claim, "  is  the  ravin'  fit  coniin'  over  you  ?  " 

"  No,  in  troth,  Jim  \biU  ii'.<lhintiii  of  home 
I  am.  Howandiver,  do  you  go  an  ;  but,  nu- 
f/oL-tish  .'  whatll  ye  hp.ve  ?  " 

"'Jig  Polthouge,'  Bai-ny  :  but  oil  your 
wrist  ma  bouchal,  or  Katty  will  lave  us  both 
out  o"  sight  in  no  time.  Whoo  !  success ! 
clear  the  coorse.  Well  done,  Bai-uy  !  That's 
the  go." 

^Tien  the  youngsters  had  danced  for  some 
time,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  village 


were  called  upon  "  to  step  out."  This  was 
genei'ally  the  most  amusing  scene  in  the 
dance.  No  excuse  is  ever  taken  on  such  oc- 
casions, for  when  they  refuse,  about  a  dozen 
young  fellows  place  them,  wiU  they  nil  they, 
upright  upon  the  floor,  fi-om  wdience  neither 
themselves  nor  their  wives  are  pei-mitted  td 
move  until  they  dance.  No  sooner  do  they 
commence,  than  they  are  mischievously  pit- 
ted against  each  other  by  two  .sham  jjarties, 
one  encouraging  the  wife,  the  other  cheering 
on  the  good  man  ;  whilst  the  fiddler,  falling 
in  with  the  frolic,  plays  in  his  most  furious 
style.  The  simplicity  of  character,  and,  per- 
haiis,  tlie  hu-king  vanity  of  those  who  are  the 
butts  of  the  mirth  on  this  occasion,  fi-equent- 
ly  heighten  the  jest. 

"  Why,  thin,  Paddy,  is  it  strivin'  to  outdo 
me  jon  are  ?  Faiks,  avoumeen,  you  never 
seen  that  day,  any  way,"  the  cl:l  woman 
woidd  exclaim,  exerting  all  her  vigor. 

"  Didn't  I  ?  Sowl,  I'll  sober  you  before  I 
lave  the  flure,  for  all  that,"  her  husband 
would  reply. 

"  An'  do  you  forget,"  she  would  rejoin, 
"  that  the  M'Carthy  dhrop  is  in  me  ;  ay,  an' 
it's  to  the  good  still." 

And  the  old  dame  would  accompany  the 
boast  with  a  fi-esh  attempt  at  agihtj- ;  to 
which  Paddy  would  respond  by  "  cutting  the 
buckle,"  and  snapping  his  fingers,  whilst  fifty 
voices,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  w-ere  loud  ia 
encouraging  each. 

"Handle  your  feet,  Kitty,  darlin' — the 
mettle's  lavin'  him  !  " 

"  Off  wid  the  bi-ogues,  Paddy,  or  she'll  do 
you.  That's  it ;  kick  off  the  other,  an'  don't 
.S25are  the  flure." 

"  A  thousand  guineas  on  Katty  !     M'Car- 
j  thy  agin  Gallagher  for  ever  ! — whirroo  !  " 
i      "Blur  alive  the  flure's  not  benefittin' by 
j  you,  Paddy.     Laj'  on  it,  man  ! — That's  it ! — 
I  Br.ivo  I — W'hish  ! — Qui-  side  agin  Europe  1  " 

".Success,  Paddy  !  Why  you  could  dance 
the  Dusty  Miller  upon  a  flm-o  x'aved  wid 
I  dr.iwu  razures,  you're  so  soople." 
j  "liatty  for  ever!  The  blood's  in  you, 
I  Katty;  you'll  win  the  day,  a  bjn  cJioir!* 
I  More  power  to  you  !  " 

I      "  I'll  hould  a  quart  on  Paddy.     Hoed  an' 
j  toe,  Paddy,  you  sinner  !  " 
I      "Eight   an'   left,    Katty;    hoidd  an',    hia 
j  breatli's  goin'." 

"  Right  an'  wrong,  Paddy,  you  spalpeen. 
The  whiskey's  an  you,  man  alive  :  do  it  da- 
j  cently,  an'  don't  let  me  lose  the  wager." 

In  tliis  manner  would  they  incite  some 
old  man,  and,  perhaps,  his  older  wife,  to  pro- 
I  longed  exertion,  and  keep  them  Jbobbing 
j  and  jigging  about,  amidst  roars  of  laughter, 

I 
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until  the  worthy  couple  could  danc;e  no 
longer. 

During  stated  periods  of  tlie  night,  those 
who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
dance,  got  a  plate  and  hat,  with  which  they 
went  round  the  youngsters,  to  make  coUec- 
tious  fr-r  the  fiddler.  Barny  reserved  his 
best  and  most  sarcastic  jokes  for  these  occa- 
sions ;  for  so  correct  was  his  ear,  that  he  felt 
little  difficulty  in  detecting  those  whose  con- 
tributions to  him  were  such  as  lie  did  not 
rslish. 

The  aptitude  of  the  Ii-ish  for  enjoying 
humorous  images  was  well  displayed  by  one 
or  two  circumstances  which  occurred  on 
this  night.  A  few  of  both  sexes,  viho  had 
come  rather  late,  could  get  no  other  seats 
than  the  metal  pots  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  young  women  were  dressed  in  white, 
and  their  companions,  who  were  also  their 
admirers,  erfiibited,  in  proud  display,  each  a 
bran-new  suit,  consisting  of  broadcloth  coat, 
yellow-buif  vest,  and  corduroy  small-clothes, 
with  a  bunch  of  broad  sDk  ribbons  standing 
out  at  each  knee.  They  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers,  but  as  all 
distinctions  here  entirely  ceased,  they  were 
fain  to  rest  contented  with  such  seats  as  they 
could  get,  which  on  this  occasion  consisted 
of  the  pots  aforesaid.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  they  risen  to  dance  than  the  house  was 
convulsed  w-ith  laughter,  heightened  by  the 
sturdy  vigor  with  which,  imconscious  of  their 
appearance,  they  continued  to  dance.  That 
part  of  the  white  female  dresses  which  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  pots,  exhibited  a 
circle  like  the  full  moon,  and  was  black  as 
pitch.  Nor  were  their  partners  more  lucky  : 
those  who  sat  on  the  mouths  of  the  jiots  had 
the  back  part  of  their  dresses  streaked  with 
dark  circles,  equally  ludicrous.  The  mad 
mirth  with  which  they  danced,  in  spite  of 
their  grotesque  appearance,  was  irresistible. 
This,  and  other  incidents  quite  as  pleasant- 
such  as  the  case  of  a  wag  who  pui-posely 
sank  himself  into  one  of  the  jDots,  until  it 
stuck  to  him  through  half  tiie  dance — in- 
creased the  laughter,  and  disposed  them  to 
peace  and  cordiality. 

No  man  took  a  more  active  part  in  these 
frolics  than  young  Frank  M'Kcnna.  It  is 
time,  a  keen  eye  might  have  noticed  under 
Lis  gayety  something  of  a  moody  and  dis- 
satisfied air.  As  he  moved  about  from  time 
to  time,  he  whispered  something  to  above  a 
dozen  persons,  who  were  well  kno-\\ia  in  the 
country  as  his  intimate  companions,  young 
fellows  whose  disposition  and  character  were 
notoriously  bad.  When  he  communicated 
the  whisper,  a  nod  of  assent  was  given  by  liis 
confidants,  after  which  it  might  be  remarked 
that  they  moved  round  to  the  door  with  a 


caution  that  betrayed  a  fear  of  observation, 
and  quietly  slunk  out  of  the  barn  one  by  one. 
though  Frank  himself  did  not  immediately 
follow  them.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  Rody  came  in,  gave  him  a  signal, 
and  sat  down.  Frank  then  followed  his 
companions,  and  after  a  few  minutes  Rody 
also  disappeared.  This  was  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  dance  was  proceeding  with 
gi-eat  gayety  and  animation. 

Frank's  dread  of  openly  offending  his 
parents  prevented  him  fi'om  assembhng  his 
associates  in  the  dweUing-house  ;  the  only 
convenient  place  of  rendezvous,  therefore,  of 
which  thej'  could  avail  themselves,  was  the 
stable.  Here  they  met,  and  Frank,  after  un- 
corking a  bottle  of  poteen,  addressed  them 
to  the  following  eft'ect : 

"  Boys,  there's  great  excuse  for  me,  in  re 
gard  of  my  fight  wid  Mike  Reillaghan  ;  thai 
you'll  all  allow.  Come,  boys,  your  healths ' 
J  can  tell  yez  you'll  find  this  good,  the  divii 
a  doubt  of  it ;  be  the  same  token,  that  I  stole 
it  fi-om  my  father's  Christmas  dhrink  ;  but  no 
matther  for  that — I  hope  we'll  never  do 
worse.  So,  as  I  was  sayin',  you  must  bear 
me  out  as  well  as  you  can,  when  I'm  brought 
before  the  Dilegates  to-morrow,  for  chal- 
lengin'  and  strikin'  a  brother.*  But,  I  think, 
you'U  stand  by  me,  boys?  " 

"  By  the  tarn-o'-wai",  Frank,  myself  wiU 
fight  to  the  knees  for  you." 

"  Faith,  you  may  depend  on  te.s,  Frank,  or 
we're  not  to  the  fore." 

"  I  know  it,  boys  ;  and  now  for  a  i^iece  of 
fun  for  this  night.  You  see — come,  Lanty, 
tare-an'-ounkers,  drink,  man  alive — you  see, 
wid  regard  to  Peggy  Gartland— eh?  what 
the  hell !  is  that  a  cough  ?  " 

"  One  o'  the  horses,  man — go  an." 

"  Rody,  did  Darby  More  go  into  the  bam 
before  you  came  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  Darby  More  ?  not  he.  If  he  did,  I'd  a 
seen  him  surely." 

"  Why,  thin,  I'd  kiss  the  book  I  seen  him 
goin'  towards  the  barn,  as  I  was  comin'  into 
the  stable.  Sowl,  he's  a  made  boy,  that  ;  an' 
if  I  don't  mistake,  lie's  in  Mike  Reillaghan's 
intherest.  You  know  divil  a  secret  can  es- 
cape him." 

"Hut!  the  prayin'  ould  crathur  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Midnight  Mass  ;  he  thravels 
slow,  and,  of  coorse,  has  to  set  out  early ; 
besides,  you  know,  he  has  Carols,  and  bades, 
and  the  likes,  to  sell  at  the  chapel." 

"Thrue,  for  you,  Body  ;  why,  I  thought 
he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  watch  my 


*  Those  connected  with  illeg.al  combinations  are 
sworn  to  have  no  private  or  personal  qu.irrels,  nrir 
to  strike  nor  prjvoke  each  other  to  fight  He  and 
Mike  were  members  of  such  societies 
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motions,  in  regard  tLat,  as  I  said,  I  think 
him  in  Mike's  iutherest." 

"  Nonsense,  man,  what  the  dickens  'ud 
bring  him  into  the  stable  loft  ?  Why,  you're 
beside  yourself  ?  " 

"BeGor,  I  bleeve  so,  but  no  matther. 
Boys,  I  want  yez  to  stand  to  me  to-night  : 
'J'm  given  to  know  for  a  sartinty  that  Mike 
'and  Peggy  wLU  be  buckled  to  durin'  the 
HoUydays.  Now,  I  wish  to  get  the  girl  mj^- 
self  ;  for  if  I  don't  get  her,  may  I  be  ground 
to  atoms  if  he  will." 

"Well,  but  how  will  you  manage?  for 
she's  fond  of  him." 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  that.  I  was  over  there 
this  evenin',  and  I  understand  that  all  the 
family  is  goin'  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  barrin' 
herself.  You  see,  while  they  are  all  gone  to 
the  '  maUet-offiee,'  *  we'll  slip  down  wid  a  thri- 
fie  o'  soot  on  our  mugs,  and  walk  down  Avid 
her  to  Kilnalieery,  beyant  the  mountiins,  tr. 
an  uncle  o'  mine  ;  an'  afther  that,  Ll  :i;iy 
man  marry  her  who  chooses  to  run  the  ri-l;. 
Be  the  contints  o'  the  book,  Atty,  ii  you 
don't  dhi-ink  I'll  knock  your  head  agin  the 
waU,  you  gommoch  !  " 

"  Why,  thin,  by  all  that's  beautiful,  it's  a 
good  spree  ;  and  we'U  stick  to  yovi  like  jiitch. ' 

"  Be  the  vartue  o'  my  oath,  you  don't  de- 
sarve  to  be  in  it,  or  you'd  dlirink  dacent. 
WTiy,  here's  another  bottle,  an'  maybe  there's 
more  where  that  was.  Well,  let  us  finish 
what  we  have,  or  be  the  five  crasses,  I'll  give 
up  the  whole  busmess." 

"  ^\' hy,  thin,  here's  success  to  us,  any  way  ; 
an'  high  haugin'  to  them  that  'ud  desai-t  you 
in  your  skame  this  blessed  an'  holy  night 
that's  in  it !  " 

This  was  re-echoed  bj-  his  friends,  who 
pledged  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
not  to  abandon  him  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  outrage  which  they  had  concerted.  The 
other  bottle  was  immediately  opened,  and 
while  it  lasted,  the  detaOs  of  the  plan  were 
explained  at  full  length.  This  ov^*,  they 
entered  the  barn  one  by  one  as  before,  ex- 
cept Frank  and  Body,  who  as  they  were  de- 
termined to  steal  another  bottle  from  the 
father's  stock,  did  not  appear-  among  the 
dancers  untd  this  was  aecomishshed. 

The  re-appearance  of  these  roUicking  and 
reckless  young  fellows  in  the  dance,  was 
hailed  by  all  present ;  for  their  outrageous 
mirth  was  in  character  -with  the  genius  of 
the  place.  The  dance  went  on  with  spirit ; 
brag  dancers  were  called  upon  to  exhibit  in 
hornpipes  ;  and  for  this  pui-jjose  a  table  was 
brought  in  from  Frank's  kitchen  on  which 
they   performed  in  succession,  each  dancer 


*  Mass,  humorously  so  called,  from  the  fact  of 
those  who  attend  it  beating  their  breasts  during 
Sheir  devotions. 
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applauded  by  his  respective  party  as  the 
best  in  the  bam. 

In  the  meantime  the  night  had  advanced  ; 
the  hour  might  be  about  half-past  ten  o'- 
clock ;  all  were  in  the  zenith  of  enjoyment, 
when  old  Frank  M'Kenna  addressed  them 
as  follows :  — 

"Neighbors,  the  dickens  o'  one  o'  me 
would  like  to  break  up  the  sport — an',  in 
throth,  harmless  and  dacent  sport  it  is ; 
but  you  aU  know  that  this  is  Christmas 
night,  and  that  it's  our  duty  to  attind  the 
Midnight  Mass.  Anybody  that  Ukes  to  hear 
it  may  go,  for  it's  near  time  to  be  home  an' 
prepare  for  it ;  but  the  sorra  one  o"  me  wants 
to  take  any  of  yez  fi-om  your  sport,  if  you 
prefer  it ;  all  I  say  is,  that  I  must  lave  yez  ; 
so  God  be  wid  yez  till  we  meet  agin  ! " 

This  short  speech  produced  a  general 
bustle  in  the  barn ;  many  of  the  elderly 
11  i^libors  left  it,  and  several  of  the  young 
I }'.  1  SI  HIS  also.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
-\[idiiight  Mass  had  from  time  immemorial 
Si)  strong  a  hold  upon  their  i^rejudices  and  af- 
fections, that  the  temptation  must  indeed 
have  been  gi-eat  which  would  have  prevented 
them  from  attending  it.  When  old  Prank 
went  out,  about  one-third  of  those  who  were 
present  left  the  dance  along  v>ith  them  ;  and 
as  the  hour  for  mass  was  aiDjjroaching,  they 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  it. 

The  Midnight  Sliiss  is,  no  doubt,  a  phi-ase 
familiar  to  our  Irish  readers  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  those  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  who 
may  honor  our  book  vrith  a  perusal,  would, 
witliout  a  more  particular  description,  clearly 
understand  it. 

Tliis  ceremony  was  performed  as  a  com- 
memoration not  only  of  the  night,  but  of  the 
hour  in  which  Christ  was  born.  To  connect 
it  either  with  edification,  or  the  abuse  of 
religion,  would  be  invidious  ;  so  we  overlook 
that,  and  describe  it  as  it  existed  within 
our  own  memory,  remarking,  by  the  way, 
that  though  now  generally  discontinued,  it 
is  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  still  observed,  or 
has  been  tiU  within  in  a  few  years  ago. 

The  parish  in  which  the  scene  of  this 
story  is  laid  was  lai'ge,  consequently  the  at- 
tendance of  the  people  was  proportionably 
gi-eat.  On  Christmas  daj'  a  Eoman  Catholis 
priest  has,  or  is  said  to  have,  the  pri\ilege  of 
saj-ing  three  masses,  though  on  every  other 
day  in  the  year  he  can  celebrate  but  two. 
Each  priest,  then,  said  one  at  midnight,  and 
two  on  the  following  day. 

Accordingly,  about  twenty  or  thu'ty  j'ear.s 
ago,  the  performance  of  the  Midnight  Mass 
was  looked  upon  as  an  ordinance  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting.  The  jjreparations 
for  it  were  general  and  fervent  ;  so  much  so. 
that  not  a  Koman  Catholic  family  slept  tih 
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they  lieqrd  it.  It  is  true  it  only  occurred 
snee  a  year  ;  but  had  any  person  who  saw  it 
once  been  called  upon  to  dcacribe  it,  he 
would  say  that  religion  could  scarcely  pre- 
sent a  scene  so  wild  and  striking. 

The  night  in  question  was  very  dark,  for 
the  moon  had  long  disappeared,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  pai-ish  were  to  meet 
in  one  spot,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ficulty was  very  great,  of  traversing,  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight,  the  space  between 
their  respective  residences,  and  the  j)lace  ap- 
pointed by  the  priest  for  the  celebration  of 
mass.  The  difficulty,  they  contrived  to  sur- 
moiint.  From  about  eleven  at  night  tiU 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  the  parish  jiresented  a 
scene  singularly  picturesque,  and,  to  a  jsersou 
unacquainted  with  its  causes,  altogether  mys- 
terious. Over  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing country  were  scattered  mvaiads  of  blaz- 
ing torches,  all  converging  to  one  point ; 
whilst  at  a  distance,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  parish,  wliich  lay  in  a  Talley,  might  be 
seen  a  broad  focus  of  red  light,  quite  sta- 
tionary, with  which  one  or  more  of  the 
torches  that  moved  across  the  fields  mingled 
every  moment.  Thess  torches  were  of  bog- 
fir,  dried  and  split  for  the  occasion  ;  all  per- 
sons were  accordingly  furnished  with  them, 
and  by  their  blaze  contrived  to  make  way 
across  the  country  with  comj^arative  ease. 
This  Mass  having  been  especially  associated 
with  festivity  and  enjoyment,  was  always  at- 
tended by  such  excessive  numbers,  that  the 
ceremony  was  in  most  parishes  celebrated  in 
the  open  aii-,  if  the  weather  were  at  all 
favorable.  Altogether,  as  we  have  said,  the 
api^eai-auce  of  the  country  at  this  dead  hour 
of  the  night,  was  wild  and  impressive. 
Being  Christmas  every  heart  was  up,  and 
every  pocket  repleniohed  with  money,  if 
it  could  at  all  be  procured.  This  general 
elevation  of  spirits  was  nowhere  more  re- 
markable than  in  contemplating  the  thou- 
sands of  both  sexes,  old,  young,  each  fur- 
nished, as  before  said,  with  a  blazing  flam- 
beau of  bog-fir,  all  streaming  do^Ti  the  j 
moiintain  sides,  along  the  roads,  or  across  the 
fields,  and  settling  at  last  into  one  broad 
sheet  of  fire.  Many  a  loud  laugh  might 
then  be  heard  ringing  the  night  echo  into 
reverberation  ;  mii-thful  was  the  gabble  in 
Lard  g-attural  Irish  ;  and  now  and  then  a 
song  from  some  one  whose  potations  had  been 
rather  copious,  would  rise  on  the  night- 
breeze,  to  which  a  chorus  was  subjoined  by 
a  dozen  voices  ixom  the  neighboring  groujjs. 

On  passing  the  shebeen  and  public-houses, 
tiie  din  of  mingled  voices  that  issued  from 
them  was  highly  amusing,  made  up,  as  it 
was,  of  songs,  loud  talk,  rioting  and  laughter, 
with  an  occasional  sound  of  weeijing  from 


some  one  who  had  become  penitent  in  his 
drink.  In  the  larger  public-houses — for  in 
Ireland  there  usually  are  one  or  two  of  these 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  chapel — 
family  parties  were  assembled,  who  set  in  tc 
carouse  both  before  and  after  mass.  Tliose, 
however,  who  had  any  love  affair  on  hands 
generally  selected  the  shebeen  house,  as  be- 
ing private,  and  less  calculated  to  expose 
them  to  general  observation.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  these  jovial  orgies  frecjuently  25ra- 
d-uced  such  disastrovis  consequences,  both  to 
human  life  and  female  reputijtion,  that  the 
intrigues  between  the  sexes,  the  quarrels, 
and  violent  deaths  resulting  from  them,  ulti- 
mately occasioned  the  discontinuance  of  a 
ceremony  which  was  only  productive  of  evil. 
To  this  day,  it  is  an  opinion  among  the 
jseasantry  in  many  parts  of  Iieland,  that 
there  is  something  unfortunate  connected 
with  all  drinking  bouts  held  upon  Christmas 
Eve.  Such  a  prejudice  naturally  arises  from 
a  recollection  of  the  calamities  which  so  fre- 
quently befell  many  individuals  while  Mid- 
night Masses  were  in. the  habit  of  being  gen- 
erally celebrfied,  although  it  is  not  attributed 
to  their  existence. 

None  of  Frank  M'Kenna's  family  attended 
mass  but  himself  and  his  wife.  His  children 
having  been  bound  by  all  the  rules  of  cour- 
tes_>  to  do  the  honors  of  the  dance,  could  not 
absent  themselves  from  it ;  nor,  indeed,  were 
they  disposed  to  do  so.  Frank,  however, 
and  his  "  good  woman,"  carried  their  torch- 
es, and  joined  the  crowds  which  flocked  to 
this  scene  of  fun  and  devotion. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  cross-roads 
beside  which  the  chapel  was  situated,  the 
first  object  that  j^resented  itself  so  promi- 
nently as  to  attract  observation  was  Darby 
More,  dressed  out  in  all  his  paraphernalia  of 
blanket  and  horn,  in  addition  to  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  an  immense  torch,  formed 
into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  He  was  seated 
upon  ^  stone,  suiTounded  by  a  ring  of  old 
men  and  women,  to  whom  he  sang  and  sold 
a  variety  of  Christmas  Carols,  many  of  them 
rare  curiosities  in  their  waj',  inasmuch  as 
they  were  his  own  composition.  A  little  be- 
yond them  stood  Mike  Eeillaghan  and  Peggy 
Gartland,  towards  both  of  whom  he  cast  from 
time  to  time  a  glance  of  latent  humor  and 
triumph.  He  did  not  simj^ly  coufiiie  himself 
to  singing  his  carols,  but,  during  the  pauses 
of  the  meloJ}',  addressed  the  wondering  and 
attentive  crowd  as  follows  ; — 

"  Good  Christians — This  is  the  day — how- 
andiver,  it's  night  now,  Glory  be  to  God- 
that  the  angel  Lucifer  appeared  to  Shud'orth, 
Meeshach,  an'  To-bed-we-go,  in  the  village 
of  Constantinople,  near  Jcrocslem.  The 
heavens  be  praised  for  it,  'twas  a  blessed  an' 
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holy  mjM,  an'  remains  so  from  that  day  to 
this—  Oxis  tloxis  glorioxis,  Amin  !  Well,  the 
saiTa  one  of  him  but  a2)pearecl  to  thim  at  the 
hour  o'  midnight,  but  they  were  aaleep  at 
the  time,  you  see,  and  didn't  persave  him. 
So  wid  that  he  pulled  out  a  horn  like  mine 
— an',  by  the  same  token,  it's  luclcy  to  wear 
horns  about  one  fi'om  that  daj-  to  this — an' 
he  put  it  to  his  lips,  an'  tack  a  good  dacent — 
I  mane,  (iuve  a  good  dacent  blast  that  soon 
roused  them.  'Are  yez  asleep?'  says  he, 
when  they  awoke  :  '  why  then,  bud-an'-age  ! ' 
says  he,  '  isn't  it  a  burnin'  shame  for  able 
stout  fellows  like  yez  to  be  aslee^D  at  the  hour 
o'  midnight  of  all  hour's  o'  the  night.  Tare- 
an'-age  ! '  says  he,  '  get  up  wid  j-ez,  you  dir- 
ty spalpeens  !  There's  St.  Patlu-ick  in  Je- 
rooslem  beyaut ;  the  Pope's  signiu'  his  mit- 
timus to  Ireland,  to  bless  it  in  regard  that 
neither  corn,  nor  barley,  nor  phaties  will 
grow  on  the  land  in  qaensequence  of  a  set  of 
varmints  called  lUach-sIags  that  ates  it  up  ; 
an'  there's  not  a  glass  o'  whiskey  to  be  had 
in  Ireland  for  love  or  money,'  fjays  Lucifer. 
'Get  up  wid  yez,'  says  he,  '  an'  go  in  an'  get 
his  blessin'  ;  sure  there's  not  a  C.itliolic  in 
the  counthry,  -barrin'  Swaddlers,  but's  in  the 
town  by  this,'  says  he  :  '  ay,  an'  manj'  of  the 
Protestants  themselves,  and  the  Black-mouths, 
an'  Mlue-belHcs*  arc  gone  in  to  get  a  share  of 
it.  And  now,'  says  he,  '  bekase  you  wor  so 
heavj'-headed,  I  ordher  it  fi'om  this  out,  that 
the  present  night  is  to  be  obsarved  iu  the 
Catholic  church  all  over  the  world,  an'  must 
be  kept  holy  ;  an'  no  thrue  Catholic  ever  will 
miss  from  this  pariod  an  opportunity  of  liein' 
awake  at  midnight,'  says  he,  '  glory  be  to 
God  ! '  An"  now,  good  Christians,  you  have 
an  account  o'  the  blessed  Carol  I  was  singiu' 
for  yez.  They're  but  hapims  a-piece  ;  an' 
anybody  that  "has  the  grace  to  keep  one  o' 
these  about  them,  will  never  meet  wid  sud- 
den deaths  or  accidents,  sich  as  hangin',  or 
droji'nin',  or  bein'  taken  suddenly  wid  a  con- 
figui-ation  inwardly.  I  wanst  knew  a  holy 
man  that  had  a  dhrame — about  a  friend  of 

his,  it  was Will  any  of  yez  take  one  ? — 

Thank  you,  a  colleen  :  my  blessin',  the  bless- 
in'  o'  the  pilgi-im,  be  an  you !  God  bless 
you,  Mike  Keillaghan  ;  an'  I'm  proud  that  he 
put  it  into  your  heart  to  buy  one  for  the  ra- 
sons  you  know.  An'  now  that  Father  Hool- 
aghan's  comiu",  any  of  yez  that  'ill  want  them 
'ill  find  me  here  agin  when  mass  is  over — 
Oxis  doxis  glorioxis,  Amin  !  " 

The  priest  at  tliis  time  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  those  who  had  been  assembled  on 
the  cross-roads  joined  the  crowd  at  the  chap- 
el. No  sooner  was  it  bruited  among  them 
that  their  pastor  had  aiiived,  than  the  noise, 
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gabble,  singing,  and  laughing  were  immedi- 
ately hushed  ;  the  shebeen  and  public-houses 
were  left  untenanted  ;  and  all  flocked  to  the 
chapel-green,  where  mass  was  to  be  said, 
as  the  crowd  was  too  large  to  be  contained 
within  the  small  chapel. 

j\Iike  ReiUaghan  and  Peggy  Gartland  were 
among  the  last  who  sought  the  "  green  ;  "  as 
lovers,  they  probably  preferred  walking 
apart,  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  jostled 
bj'  the  multitude.  As  they  sauntered  on 
fJowly  after  the  rest,  Mke  felt  himself 
touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  on  turning 
rouud,  found  Darby  More  beside  him. 

"  It's  painful  to  my  feelin's,"  observed  the 
mendicant,  "to  have  to  say  this  blessed 
night  that  your  father's  son  should  act  so 
shabby  an'  ondacent." 

"  Saints  above  !  how.  Darby  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that  only  for  me 
— for  what  I  heard,  an'  what  I  tould  j'ou — 
you'd  not  have  the  purty  girl  here  at  your 
elbow  ?  Wasn't  it,  as  I  said,  his  intintion  to 
come  and  whip  down  the  colleen  to  Kilna^ 
heery  whUe  the  family  'ud  be  at  mass  ;  sure 
only  for  this,  I  say,  you  bosthoon,  an'  that  1 
made  you  bring  her  to  mass,  where  'ud  the 
pnrtj  colleen  be  ?  why  half  way  to  Kilna- 
heery,  an'  the  girl  disgraced  for  ever !  " 

"Thrue  for  you.  Darby,  I  grant  it:  but 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  that  matther,  nothin'  at  all,  Mike  ; 
only  I  suppose  that  when  j'our  tailor  made 
the  clothes  an  you,  he  put  no  i^ockets  to 
them?" 

"  Oh,  I  see  where  you  are.  Darby  !  well, 
here's  a  crown  for  you  ;  an'  when  Peggy  an' 
I's  made  man  and  wife,  you'll  get  another." 

"!5Iike,  achora,  I  see  you  are  your  father's 
sou  stiU  ;  now  listen  to  me  :  first  you  needn't 
fear  sudden  death  while  you  keep  that  bless- 
ed Carol  about  you  ;  next  get  your  friends 
together  goiti'  home,  for  Frank  might  jist 
take  the  liberty,  wid  about  a  score  of  his 
'  boys,'  to  lift  her  from  you  even  thin.  Do 
the  thiug,  I  say — don't  thrust  him ;  an' 
moreover,  watch  in  her  father's  hoiise  to- 
night wid  your  friends.  Thu-dly,  make  it  up 
wid  Frank  ;  there's  an  oath  upon  you  both, 
]/ou  permce?  Make  it  ni?  wid  him,  if  ho 
axes  you:  don't  have  a  broken  oath  upon 
j-ou  ;  for  if  you  refuse,  he'll  put  you  out  o' 
connection,*  an'  that  'ud  plase  him  to  the 
back-bone." 

Mike  felt  the  truth  and  shrewdness  of  this 
advice,  and  determined  to  follow  it.  Both 
young  men  had  been  members  of  an  illegal 
society,  and  in  yielding  to  their  passions  so 
far  as  to  assault  each  other,  had  been  guilty 
of  perjurj'.     The   following    Christmas-day 

*  That  is,  out  of  connection  with  Uibbonism, 
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had  been  appointed  by  their  pai-ish  Delegates 
to  take  the  quai-rel  into  consideration  ;  and 
the  best  means  of  esea2Ding  censure  was  cer- 
tainlj-  to  express  regret  for  what  had  occurred, 
and  to  terminate  the  hostihty  by  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  their  disputes. 

They  had  now  reached  the  chapel-green, 
;wliere  the  scene  that  j)resented  itself  was  so 
striking  and  strange,  that  we  will  give  the 
reader  an  imj^erfeat  sketch  of  its  appearance. 
He  who  stood  at  midnight  upon  a  little 
mount  which  rose  behind  the  chapel,  might 
see  between  five  and  six  thousand  torches, 
aJl  blazing  together,  and  forming  a  level 
mass  of  red  dusky  light,  burning  against  tlie 
dark  horizon.  These  toi-ches  were  so  close  to 
each  other  that  their  light  seemed  to  blend, 
as  if  they  had  constituted  one  wide  surface 
of  flame ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
ternatui-al-lookiug  than  the  striking  and  de- 
votional countenances  of  those  who  were  as- 
sembled at  their  midnight  worship,  when 
observed  beneath  this  canojiy  of  fire.  The 
MasG  was  performed  under  the  ofien  sky, 
upon  a  table  covered  with  the  sacrificial 
linen,  and  other  apparatus  for  the  ceremonj-. 
The  jDriest  stood,  robed  in  white,  witli  two 
large  torches  on  each  side  of  his  book,  re- 
citing the  prayers  in  a  low,  rapid  voice,  his 
hands  raised,  whilst  the  congregation  were 
hushed  and  bent  forward  m  the  reverential 
silence  of  devotion,  their  faces  touched  by 
the  strong  blaze  of  the  torches  into  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  solemnity.  The  scenery 
about  the  place  was  wUd  and  striking  ;  and 
the  stars,  scattered  thinly  over  the  heavens, 
twinkled  with  a  faint  rehgious  light,  that 
blended  well  with  the  solemnity  of  this  ex- 
traordinary worship,  and  rendered  the  rug- 
ged nature  of  the  abrupt  cliffs  and  precijoices, 
together  with  the  still  outline  of  the  stern 
mountains,  suiScieutly  visible  to  add  to  the 
wUdness  and  singularity  of  the  ceremony. 
Li  fact,  thei-e  was  an  unearthlj-  character 
about  it ;  and  the  specti-e-like  ajipearauce  of 
the  white-robed  priest  as  he 

*'  Muttered  his  prayer  to  the  midnight  air," 

would  almost  impress  a  man  ^\-ith  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  dead,  and  that 
the  priest  was  repeating,  hke  the  Gray  Friar, 

Lis 

"  Ma'S  of  the  aays  that  were  gone." 

On  the  ceremony  being  concluded,  the 
scene,  however,  was  iustantly  changed  :  the 
iiglits  were  waved  and  scattered  promiscu- 
ously among  each  other, .  gi^dng  an  idea  of 
confusion  and  hurry  that  was  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  death-like  stillness  that 
prevailed  a  few  minutes  before.  The  gabble 
and  laugh  were  again  heai-d  loud  and  hearty, 


I  and  the  public  and  shebeen  houses  once 
i  more  became  crowded.  Many  of  the  yoimg 
j  people  made,  on  these  occasions,  what  is 
[  called  "  a  runaway  ; "  *  and  other  peccadilloes 
took  place,  for  which  the  dehnquents  were 
"either  read  out  fi-om  the  altai-,"  or  sent 
probably  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatoi^'  at  Lough 
Derg,  to  do  penance.  Those  who  did  not 
choose  to  stop  in  the  whiskey-houses  now 
hurried  home  with  aU  speed,  to  take  some 
sleejJ  before  early  Mass,  which  was  to  be 
l^erformed  the  next  morning  about  day- 
break. The  same  number  of  lights  might 
therefore  be  seen  streaming  in  different  ways 
over  the  parish  ;  the  married  men  holding: 
the  torches,  and  leading  their  wives  ;  bache 
lors  escorting  their  sweethearts,  and  not  un  ■ 
frequently  extinguishing  their  flambeaus, 
that  the  dejsendence  of  the  females  upor. 
their  care  and  protection  might  more  loving- 
ly call  forth  their  gallantry. 

When  Mike  Eeillaghan  considered  with 
I  due  attention  the  hint  which  Darby  M-jre  had 
'  given  him,  touching  the  necessity  of  collect- 
ing his  friends  as  an  escort  for  Peggy 
Gartland,  he  had  strong  reasons  to  admit  its 
justness  and  propriety.  After  Jlass  he 
spoke  to  abovtt  two  dozen  young  fellows 
who  joined  liim,  and  under  their  protection 
Peggy  now  retm-ned  safely  to  her  father's 
house. 

Frank  M'Kenna  and  his  wife  reached 
home  about  two  o'clock ;  the  dance  was 
comparatively  thin,  though  stiU  kept  up 
with  considerable  spirit.  Having  solem- 
nized himself  by  the  grace  of  so  sacred  'a- 
rite,  Frank  thought  projjer  to  close  thf 
amusement,  and  recommend  those  whom  he 
found  in  the  bam  to  return  to  their  resjseo- 
tive  dwelhngs. 

"  You  have  had  a  merry  night,  childher," 
said  he  ;  "  but  too  much  o'  one  thing's  good 
for  nothin' ;  so  don't  inake  a  toil  of  a  plea- 
sure, but  go  all  home  dacently  an'  soberly, 
in  the  name  o'  God." 

This  advice  was  accordingly  followed. 
The  youngsters  sepai-ated,  and  IM'Keuna 
jomed'his  famOy,  "  to  have  a  sup  along  Tvid 
them  and  Barny,  in  honor  of  what  they  had 
hard."  It  was  upon  this  occasion  he  missed 
his  sou  Frank,  whose  absence  from  the 
dance  he  had  not  noticed  since  'lis  return 
until  then. 

"  Musha,  Where's  Frank,"  he  inquired : 
"I'll  warrant  him,  away  wid  his  blackguards 
upon  no  good.  God  look  do^\-n  upon  him  ! 
Many  a  black  heart  has  that  boy  left  us ! 
If  it's  not  the  will  o'  heaven,  I  feai-  he'll  come 
to  no  good.  Barnj',  is  he  long  gone  from 
the  dance  ?  " 
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"  Trotli,  Frank,  wid  the  noise  an'  dancin', 
an'  me  bein'  dm-Jc"  replied  Barny,  shrewd- 
ly, "  I  can't  take  on  me  to  say.  For  all  you 
spake  agin  him,  the  sorra  one  of  him  but's 
a  clane,  dacent,  spirited  boy,  as  there  is  wid- 
in  a  gieat  ways  of  him.  Here's  all  your 
healths  !  Faix,  gii"ls,  you'll  all  sleep  sound 
to-night.' 

"  Well,"  said  IVIi-s.  M'Kenna,  "  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  Darby  More  is  unknowaljle  ! 
Here's  a  Carol  I  bought  from  him,  an'  if  you 
wor  but  to  hear  the  exislanations  he  put  to 
it !  Wliy  Father  Hoolaghan  could  hardly 
outdo  him ! " 

"  Divil  a  man  in  the  five  jDarishes  can 
dance  'Jig  Polthogue  '  wid  him,  foraU  that," 
said  Barny.  "  Many  a  time  Granua  an'  I 
played  it  for  him,  an'  you'd  know  the  tune 
vi^OM  his  feet.  He  undherstands  a  power  o' 
ranus  and  prayers,  an'  has  charms  an'  holy 
herbs  for  all  kinds  of  ailments,  no  doubt." 

"  These  men,  you  see,"  observed  Mrs. 
M'Kenna,  in  the  true  spirit  of  credulity  and 
ijuperstitiou,  "  may  dc  many  things  that  the 
likes  of  us  oughtn't  to  do,  by  raison  of  their 
great  fastin'  an'  prayin'. " 

"Thrue  for  you,  Alley,"  replied  her 
husband  :  '  but  come,  let  us  have  a  sup 
more  in  comfort :  the  sleep's  gone  a  shrawj- 
ran  an  us  this  night,  any  way,  so,  Barny, 
give  us  a  song,  an'  afther  that  we'll  have  a 
taste  o'  prayers,  to  close  the  night." 

"  But  you  don't  think  of  the  long  journey 
I've  before  me,"  replied  Barny:  "howand- 
iver,  if  you  jjromise  to  send  some  one  home 
wid  me,  we'll  have  the  song.  I  wouldn't 
care,  but  the  night  bein'  dark,  you  see.  111 
want  somebody  to  guide  me." 

'■Faith,  an'  it's  but  rasonable,  Bai-ny,  an' 
you  must  get  Eody  home  wid  you.  I  sup- 
pose he's  asleep  in  his  bed  by  this,  but  we'U 
rouse  him ! " 

B.arny  replied  by  a  loud  triumphant 
laugh,  for  this  was  one  of  his  standing 
jests. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  he,  "I  never  thought 
you  war  so  soft,  and  me  can  pick  my  stejjs 
the  same  at  night  as  in  dayh^ht !  Sure 
that's  the  way  I  done  them  to-uight,  when 
one  o'  Granua's  strings  broke.  '  Sweets  o' 
rosin,'  says  I ;  '  a  caudle — bring  me  a  candle 
immediately.'  An'  down  came  Eody  in  all 
haste  wid  a  candle.  '  Six  eggs  to  you, 
Kody,'  says  myself,  '  an'  half-a-dozen  o'  them 
rotten !  but  you're  a  briglit  boy,  to  bi-ing  a 
lit  candle  to  a  blind  man  ! '  and  then  he 
stood  a  bouloare  to  the  whole  house — ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

Barny,  who  was  not  the  man  to  rise  first 
from  the  whiskey,  commenced  the  relation  of 
his  choicest  anecdotes  ;  old  Frank  and  the 
family,  being  now  in  a  truly  genial  mood. 


entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  jests,  so  that 
between  chat,  songs,  and  whiskey,  the  houf 
had  now  advanced  to  four  o'clock.  The 
fiddler  was  commencing  another  song,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Frank  presented  him- 
sslf,  nearly,  but  not  altogether  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  ;  his  face  was  besmeared  with 
blood  ;  and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
man  tinder  the  influence  of  strong  passion, 
such  as  would  seem  to  be  produced  by  dis 
appointment  and  defeat. 

"What!"  said  the  father,  "  is  it  snowin',' 
Frank?  Your  clothes  are  covered  wid 
snow  f " 

"  Lord,  guard  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  mother, 
"  is  that  blood  upon  your  face,  Frank  ?  " 

"  It  is  snowin',  and  it  is  blood  that's  upon 
my  face,"  answered  Frank,  moodily — "do 
you  want  to  know  more  news  ?  " 

"Why,  ay  indeed,"  replied  his  mother, 
"  we  want  to  hear  how  you  came  to  be 
cut?" 

"You  won't  hear  it,  thin,"  he  replied. 

The  mother  was  silent,  for  she  knew  the 
terrible  fits  of  passion  to  which  he  was 
subject. 

The  father  groaned  deeply,  and  exclaimed 
• — "Frank,  Frank,  God  help  you,  an'  show 
you  the  sins  you're  committin',  an'  the  heart- 
scaldin'  you're  givin'  both  your  mother  and 
me  !  What  fi-esh  skrimmage  had  you  that 
you're  in  that  state  ?  " 

"  Spare  yom-seK  the  throuble  of  inquirin'," 
he  replied  :  "all  I  can  say,"  he  continued, 
starting  up  into  sudden  fury — "  all  I  can  say, 
an'  I  say  it — I  swear  it — where's  the  j)rayer- 
book  ?  "  and  he  ran  frantically  to  a  shelf  be- 
side the  dresser  on  which  the  i^rayer-book 
lay, — "ay  !  by  him  that  made  me  I'll  sware 
it — by  this  sacred  book,  while  I  live,  Mike 
EeUlaghan,  the  husband  of  Peggy  Gartland 
you'U  never  be,  if  I  should  swing  for  it ! 
Now  you  aU  seen  I  kissed  the  book  !  "  as  he 
spoke,  he  tossed  it  back  uijon  the  shelf. 

The  mu-th  that  had  prevailed  in  the  family 
was  immediately  hushed,  and  a  dead  silence 
ensued  ;  Frank  sat  down,  but  instantly  rose 
again,  and  flung  the  chair  from  him  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  crashed  to  pieces  ; 
he  muttered  oaths  and  curses,  ground  his 
teeth,  and  betrajed  aU  the  symptoms  of 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  disappointment. 

"Frank,  a  bouchal," said  Barny,  commenc- 
ing to  address  him  in  a  conciliatoiy  tone — 
"  Frank,  man  alive " 

"Hould  your  tongue,  I  say,  you  bhnd 
vagabone,  or  by  the  night  above  us,  I'U  break 
your  fiddle  over  your  skull,  if  you  dar  to  s-iy 
another  word.  What  I  swore  I'U  do,  an'  let 
no  one  crass  me." 

He  was  a  powerful  young  man,  and  such 
was   his  temper,  and   so  well  was   it  vmder- 
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stood,  that  Bot  one  of  tL.e  family  durst  ven- 1 
ture  a  word  of  remonstrance.  I 

The  father  arose,  went  to  the  door,  and  i 
returned.  "Barny,"  said  he,  "you  must: 
content  yourself  where  you  are  for  this  night,  j 
It's  snowin'  heavily,  so  you  had  betther  .sleep 
wid  Rody  ;  I  see  a"  Hght  in  the  barn,  I  sup-  | 
pose  he's  after  bringing  in  his  bed  an'  makin'  j 
it."  I 

"I'll  do  any  thing,"  replied  the  poor 
fiddler,  now  apjirehensive  of  violence  from 
the  outrageous  temper  of  young  Frank. 

"Well,  thin,"  added  the  good  man,  "let 
us  all  go  to  bed,  in  the  name  of  God.  Micaul, 
bring  JBarny  to  the  barn,  and  see  that  he's 
comfortable." 

This  was  comphed  with,  and  the  family 
quietly  and  timidly  retired  to  rest,  leaving 
the  violent  young  man  storming  and  digest- 
ing his  passion,  behind  them. 

Mass  on  Christmas  morning  was  then, 
as  noAV,  performed  at  day-break,  and  again 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  par- 
ish were  up  betimes  to  attend  it.  Frank 
M'Kenua's  family  were  assembled,  notwith- 
standing then-  short  sleep,  at  an  early  break- 
fast ;  but  their  meal,  in  consequence  of  the 
unpleasant  sensation  produced  by  the  outrage 
of  their  son,  was  less  cheerful  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
gloom  which  hung  over  them,  was  increased 
by  the  snow  that  had  fallen  the  night  be- 
fore, and  by  the  wintry  character  of  the  day, 
which  was  such  as  to  mai-  much  of  their  ex- 
pected enjoyment.  There  was  no  allusion 
made  to  tlieir  son's  violence  over-night ; 
neither  did  he  himself  appear  to  be  in  any 
degree  affected  by  it.  When  breakfast  was 
over,  they  jjrepared  to  attend  mass,  and, 
what  was  unusual,  young  Frank  was  the 
first  to  set  out  for  the  chapel. 

"Maybe,"  said  the  father, .  after  he  was 
gone — "maybe  that  fool  of  a  boy  is  san-y 
for  his  behavior.  It's  many  a  day  since  I 
knew  him  to  go  to  mass  of  his  own  accord. 
It's  a  good  sign,  any  way." 

"Musha,"  inquired  his  mother,  "what 
could  happen  atween  him  an'  that  civil  boy, 
Mike  Reillaghau  ?  " 

"The  sorra  one  o'  me  knows,"  replied  his 
father  :  "an'  now  that  I  think  of  it,  sure 
enough  there  was  none  o'  them  at  the  dance 
List  night,  althoiigh  I  sent  himself  down  for 
them.  Micaul,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
other  son,  "  will  you  piit  an  yom-  big  coat, 
slip  down  to  EtUlaghan's,  an'  bring  me  word 
what  came  atween  them  at  aU  ;  an'  tell  Owen 
himself  the  thruth  that  this  boy's  brakin' 
our  hearts  by  his  coorses." 

Micaul,  who,  although  he  knew  the  cause 
of  the  enmity  between  these  rivals,  was  ig- 
norant of  that  which  occasioned  his  brother's 


rash  oath,  also  felt  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
circiunstances  of  the  last  quarrel.  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  he  proceeded  to  Eeillaghan's, 
and  arrived  just  as  Darby  More  and  young 
Mike  had  set  out  for  mass. 

"What,"  said  the  mendicant,  "can  be 
bringing  Micaul  down,  I  wondher  ?  somethin* 
about  that  shp  o'  grace,  his  brother." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mike  ;  "an'  I  wish 
the  same  slip  was  as  dacent  an'  inofi'ensive  as 
he  is.  I  don't  know  a  boy  livin'  I'd  go  farther 
for  nor  the  same  Micaul. — He's  a  credit  to 
the  family  as  much  as  the  other's  a  stain 
upon  them." 

"Well,  any  how,  you  war  Frank's  match, 
an'  more,  last  night.  How  bitther  he  was 
bint  on  biingin'  J^eggj  afif,  when  he  an'  hia 
set  waited  till  they  seen  the  countiy  clear, 
an'  thought  the  family  asleep?  Had  you 
man  for  man,  Mike  ?  " 

"  Ay,  about  that ;  an'  we  sat  so  snug  in 
Peggy's  that  jou'd  hear  a i>m  fallin'.  A  hwd 
tug,  too,  there  was  in  the  begiunin';  but 
whin  they  found  that  we  had  a  strong  back, 
they  made  away,  an'  we  gave  them  purshute 
from  about  the  house." 

"  You  may  thank  me,  any  how,  for  havin' 
her  to  the  good  ;  but  I  knew  by  my  dhrame, 
wid  the  help  o'  God,  that  there  was  some- 
thin'  to  haj^pen  ;  by  the  same  a  token,  that 
your  mother's  an'  her  high  horse  about  that 
"dhrame.  I'm  to  tell  it  to  her,  wid  the  sinse 
of  it,  in  the  evenin',  when  the  day's  past,  an' 
all  of  lis  in  comfort." 

"WTiat  was  it,  Darby?  sure  you  may  let 
me  hear  it." 

"  Maybe  I  will  in  the  evenin'.  It  was  about 
you  an'  Peggy,  the  darhn'.  But  how  will 
you  manage  in  regard  of  brakin'  the  oath,  an' 
sthrikin'  a  brother  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  I  couldn't  get  over  it,  when  lir 
sthruck  me  first :  sure  he's  worse  off.  I'll 
lave  it  to  the  Dilegates,  an'  whatever  judg- 
ment they  give  out,  I'll  take  wid  it." 

"Well,"  observed  Darby,  sarcastically,  "it 
made  him  do  one  good  turn,  anyway." 

"What  was  that.  Darby?  for  good  turns 
are  but  scarce  wid  him." 

"Why,  it  made  him  hear  mass  to-day,"  re- 
I  plied  the  mendicant ;  "an'  that's  what  he 
hadn't  the  grace  to  do  this  many  a  year.  It's 
away  in  the  mountains  wid  his  gun  he'd  be, 
thra'cin',  an'  a  fine  day  it  is  for  it— only  this 
business  prevints  him.  Now,  Mike,"  observed 
Darby,  "as we're  comin'  out  upon  thcboreen, 
I'll  faU  back,  an'  do  you  go  an  ;  I  have  part 
of  my  j)adareem  to  say,  before  I  get  to  the 
chapel,  wid  a  blessiu';  an'  we  had  as  good  not 
be  seen  together." 

The  mendicant,  as  he  spoke,  pulled  out  a 
long  pair  of  beads,  on  which  he  commenced 
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his  prayers,  occasionally  accosting  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Gho  mliamj  Deah  ijhud,* 
and  sometimes  taking  a  partiu  the  con  ver- 
sation  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  he 
i-esiimed  the  prayers  as  before. 

The  day  was  now  brightening  up,  although 
the  earlier  jiai't  of  the  morning  had  threatened 
severe  weather.  jNIultitudes  were  Hocking 
to  the  chapel  ;  the  men  well  secured  in  fi'ieze 
great-coats,  in  addition  to  which,  many  of 
them  had  theu'  legs  bound  with  straw  ropes, 
and  others  with  leggings  made  of  old  hats, 
cut  up  for  the  purpose.  The  women  were 
secured  with  cloaks,  the  hoods  of  which  were 
tied  with  kerchiefs  of  some  showy  color  over 
theu-  bonnets  or  theLi-  caps,  which,  together 
with  their  elbows  projecting  behind,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  dress  from  being 
dabbled  in  the  snow,  gave  them  a  marked  and 
most  ijictm-esque  appeai-ance. 

Reiilaghan  and  JM'Kenna  both  reached  the 
chapel  a.  conisiderablo  time  before  the  aiTival  of 
the  jwiest ;  and  as  a  kind  of  Whiteboy  com- 
mittee was  to  sit  for  the  purj)0se  of  investigat- 
ing their  coudact  in  holding  out  so  dangerous 
an  example  as  they  did,  by  stiiking  each 
other,  contrary  to  their  oaths  as  brothers 
under  the  same  system,  they  accordingly 
were  occupied  each  in  collecting  his  friends, 
and  ccmciliating  those  whom  they  sujjposed 
to  be  hostile  to  them  on  the  opposite  party. 
It  had  been  previously  an-anged  that  this 
committee  shoidd  hold  a  court  of  inquiry, 
and  that,  provided  thej'  could  not  agree,  the 
matter  was  to  be  referred  to  twohedge-scliool- 
master.s,  who  should  act  as  umpu-es  ;  but  if 
it  happened  that  the  latter  could  not  decide 
it,  there  was  no  otlier  tribunal  ajipoiuted  to 
which  a  final  appeal  could  be  made. 

According  to  these  regulations,  a  coui't 
was  opened  in  a  shebeen-house,  that  stood 
somewhat  distant  from  the  road.  Twelve 
young  fellows  seated  themselves  on  each 
side  of  a  deal  table,  with  one  of  the  umiJU-es 
at  eacli  end  of  it,  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in 
the  middle.  In  a  higher  sphere  of  life  it  is 
usual  to  refer  such  questionable  conduct  as 
occurs  in  duelling,  to  the  arbitration  of 
those  who  are  known  to  be  qualified  by  ex- 
perience in  the  duello.  On  this  occasion  the 
l^ractice  was  not  much  departed  from,  those 
who  had  been  thus  selected  as  the  committee 
being  the  notoriously  pugnacious  "  boys " 
in  the  whole  parish. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  one  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters, "let  us  iiroceed  to  operations  wid 
proper  spirit,"  and  he  filled  a  glass  of  whis- 
key as  he  spoke.  "Here's  all  your  healths, 
and  next,  pace  and  unanimity  to  us !  Call 
in  the  culprits." 


*  God  save  you  1 


I  Both  were  accordingly  admitted,  and  the 
fii'st  speaker  resumed — "  Now,  in  the  second 
t  place,  I'll  read  yez  that  i^art  of  the  oath 
which  binds  us  aU  under  the  obligation  of 
■  not  strikin'  one  another — hem  !  hem  !  '  No 
brother  is  to  strike  another,  knowing  him  to 
be  such  ;  he's  to  strike  him—  hem  ! — neither 
j  in  fair  nor  market,  at  home  nor  abroad, 
1  neither  in  pubhc  nor  in  private,  neither  on 
I  Sunday  nor  week-day,  present  or  absent, 
'  nor — ' " 

I  "I  condimn  that,"  obserred  the  other 
master — "I  condimn  it,  as  be  in'  toolatitudi- 
I  naiian  in  principle,  an'  containing  a  panii 
I  dogma  ;  besides  it's  bad  grammar." 

"You're  rather  airly  in  the  market  wid 
your  bad  grammar,"  replied  the  other  :  "  I'll 
grant  you  the  paradogma,  but  I'll  stand  up 
for  the  gj-ammar  of  it,  while  I'm  able  to 
stand  up  for  anything." 

"Faith,  an' if  you  rise  to  stand  up  for 
that,"  rejslied  his  fiiend,  "  and  doesn't 
choose  to  sit  do^\-n  tUl  you  prove  it  to  be 
good  gi'ammai",  you'll  be  a  standin'  joke  aU 
j-our  hfe." 

"I  bleeve  it's  purty  conspicuous  in  the 
parish,  that  I  have  often,  in  our  disjjutations 
about  gi-ammar,  left  you  widout  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  at  all,"  replied  the  other. 

This  sally  was  well  received,  but  his  o^jpo- 
nent  was  determined  to  push  home  the  argu- 
ment at  once. 

"I  would  be  glad  to  know,"  he  inquii-ed, 
"by  what  beautiful  invintion  a  man  could 
contrive  to  strike  another  in  his  absence? 
Have  you  good  gi-ammar  for  that  ?  " 

"  And  did  you  never  hear  of  detraction '? " 
rephed  his  ojoponent ;  "  that  is,  a  man  who'a 
in  the  habit  of  spaking  falsehoods  of  his 
fi-iends  whin  then-  backs  are  turned — that  is 
to  say,  whin  they  are  absent.  Now,  sure,  if 
I  a  man's  absent  whin  his  back's  turned, 
j  mayn't  anj*  man  whose  back's  turned  be  said 
to  be  absent — ergo,  to  strike  a  man  behind 
his  back  is  to  strike  him  whui  he's  absent. 
I  Does  that  confound  you?  where's  your  logic 
I  and  grammar  to  meet  jjroper  ratiocination 
j  Uke  what  I  m  displaying  ?  " 

"Faith,"  replied  the  other,  "you  may 
j  have  had  logic  and  grammar,  but  I'll  take 
I  my  oath  it  was  in  youi-  younger  years,  for 
both  have  been  absent  ever  since  I  knew  you  : 
they  turned  theu*  backs  upon  you,  man  alive  ; 
for 'they  didn't  like,  you  see,  to  be  keepin' 
bad  comijany — ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

"  Why,  you  jjoor  crathur,"  said  his  antor- 
gonist,  "if  I'd  choo.se  to  let  myself  out,  I 
could  make  a  hare  of  you  in  no  time  en- 
tirely." 

"And  an  ass  of  yourself,"  retorted  the 
other :  "  but  you  may  save  yourself  the 
throuble  in  regard  of  the  last,  for  your  fi-inda 
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know  you  to  be  an  ass  ever  since  they  re- 
mimber  you.  You  bave  them  here,  man 
alive,  the  auricles,"  and  he  pointed  to  his 
ears. 

"  Hut !  get  out  wid  you,  you  poor  Jamaica- 
headed  castigator,  you ;  sure  you  never  had 
more  nor  a  thimbleful  o'  sinse  on  any  sub- 
jaot." 

'■  "Faith,  an'  the  thimble  that  measured 
yours  was  a  tailor's,  one  widout  a  bottom  in 
it,  an'  good  measure  you  got,  you  miserable 
flagellator  !  what  are  you  but  a  nux  vomica? 
A  lit  of  the  ague's  a  thrifie  compared  to  your 
asiuity." 

The  "boys"  were  delighted  at  this  en- 
counter, and  utterly  forgetful  of  the  pacific 
occasion  on  which  they  had  assembled,  be- 
gan to  pit  them  against  each  other  with 
great  glee. 

"That's  a  harl  hit,  Misther  Costigan ; 
but  you  won't  let  it  pass,  any  how." 

"  The  ague  an'  you  are  ould  acquaintan- 
ces," retorted  Costigan  ;  "  whenever  a  skrim- 
mage  takes  place,  you're  sure  to  resave  a 
visit  from  it." 

"Why,  I'm  not  such  a  hare  as  yourself," 
replied  his  rival,  "nor  such  a  great  hand  at 
batin'  the  absent — ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  Bravo,  Misther  Connell — that's  a  leveller  ; 
come,  Misther  Costigan,  bedad,  if  you  don't 
answer  that  you're  bate." 

"By  this  and  bj'  that,  man  alive,  if  you 
don't  mend  your  manners,  maybe  I'd  mike 
it  betther  for  you  to  be  absent  also.  You'll 
only  put  me  to  the  throuble  of  mendin'  them 
for  you." 

"  Mend  my  mmners  !  "  exclaimed  his  op- 
ponent, with  a  bitter  saeer,  — "  r/on  to  mend 
them  !  out  wid  your  budget  and  your  ham- 
mer, then  ;  you're  the  very  tinker  of  good 
manners — bekase  for  one  dacency  you'd 
*.aend,  you'd  spoil  twenty." 

"  I'm  able  to  hammer  you  at  all  events, 
ur,  for  that  matther,  any  one  of  your  illiter- 
i^te  giner.ition.  Sure  it's  well  kno^vn  that 
you  can't  tach  Voshther  (Voster)  widout  the 
Kay." 

"  Hould  there,  if  you  jalass,"  exclaimed 
one  of  his  opponent's  relations  ;  "  don't  lug 
in  hui  family  ;  that's  known  to  be  somewhat 
afore  your  own,  I  bleeve.  There's  no  In- 
formers among  them,  Misther  Costigan : 
keep  at  home,  masther,  if  you  plase." 

"At  home!  That's  moi-e  than  some  o' 
your  own  cleavinr/s*  have  been  able  to  do," 
rejoined  Costigan,  alluding  to  one  of  the 
j-oung  fellow's  acquaintances  who  had  been 
transpoi'ted. 

"  Do  you  mane  to  put  an  affront  upon 
me  ?  "  said  the  other. 


I      "Since  the  barrhad*  fits  you,  wear  it,"  re. 
j  plied  Costigan. 

"  Very  right,  masther,  make  him  a  present 
of  it,"  exclaimed  one  of  Costigan's  distant 
'relations;  "he  desarves  that,  au'  more  if 
j  he'd  get  it." 

" Do  I ?  "  said  the  other  ;  "an*  what  have 
j  you  to  say  on  the  head  of  it,  Bartle  ?  " 
j      "  Why,    not     much,"    answered     Bartle, 
,  "  only  that  you  ought  to've  left  it  betune 
I  them  ;  an'  that  I'll  back  Misther  Costigan 
j  agin  any  rascal  that  'ud  say  there  was  ever  a 
I  dhi-op  of  his  blood  in  an  Informer's  veins." 
"  /  say  it  for  one,"  replied  the  other. 
"And  I,  for  another,"  said  ConneU  ;  "  an' 
what's  worse,  I'll  hould  a  wager,  that  if  he 
j  was  seaa-ehed  this  minute,  you'd  find  a  Kay 
to  Gough  in  his  pocket,  although  he  throws 
Vosther  in  mij  teeth  :  the  dunce  never  goes 
widout  one.     Sure  he's  not  able  to  set  a  da- 
cent  copy,  or  headline,  or  to  make  a  dacent 
I  hook,  nor  a  hanger,  nor  a  down  stroke,  and 
i  was  a  poor  scholar,  too  !  " 
i       "  I'll  give  you  a  do^vn  stroke  in  the  mane 
I  time,  j'ou  ignoramus,"  said  the  ijedagogne, 
;  throwing  himself  to  the  end  of  the  table  at 
i  which  his  enemy  sat,  and  laying  him  along 
!  the  iloor  by  a  single  blow. 
i      He  was  instantly  attacked  by  the  fi-iend  of 
the   prostrate  academician,  who  was  in  his 
turn   attacked   by   the   fi-iend   of  Costigan; 
The   adherents   of    the   respective   teachers 
wei'e  immediatelj'  rushing  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, when  the  door  ojsened,  and  Darby 
More  made  his  appearance. 
j       "  Asj' ! — .stop  wid  j'ees  ! — hould  back,  ye 
disgraceful  villains  !  "  exclaimed  the  mendi- 
cant, in  a  thimdering  voice.     "  Be  asy,  I  saj'. 
Saints  in  glory  !  is  this  the  way  you're  settlin" 
the  dispute  between  the  two  dacent  young 
I  men,  that's  sorry,  both  o'  them,  I'll  go  bail, 
I  for  what  they  done.     Sit  down,  every  one  o' 
yez,  or,  by  the  blessed  ordhers  I  wear  about 
I  me,  I'll  rejjort  yez  to  Father  Hoolaghan,  an' 
j  have  yez  read  out  from  the  althar,  or  sint  to 
!  Lough  Derg  !     Sit  down,  I  say  !  " 
j      As  he  spoke,  he  extended  his  huge  cant 
between  the  hostile  i^ai-ties,  and  thrust  them 
one  by  one  to  their  seats  with  such  muscular 
energy,    that   he   had   them   sitting   before 
another  blow  could  be  given. 
I       "  Saints  in  glory  !  "  he  exclaimed  again, 
I  "  isn't  this  blessed  doins  an  the  sacred  day 
that's  in  it !  that  a  jjoor  helpless  ould  man 
like  me  can't  come  to  get  somcthin'  to  take 
away  this  misfortunit  touch  o'  configuration 
'  that  I'm  afflicted  wid  in  cowld  weather — that 
I  can't  take  a  little  sup  of  the  only  thing  that 
i  ciu'es  me — widout  your  ructions  and  battles  '. 
]  You  came  here  to  make  pace  between  two 
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flacent  men's  childber,  an'  you're  as  bad,  if 
not  worse,  yourselves ! — Ob,  wurrah  dheelish, 
what's  this  !  I'm  in  downright  agony  !  Oh, 
.•nurdher  sheery  !  Has  none  o'  yez  a  hand  to 
thry  if  there's  e'er  a  dhrop  of  relief  in  that 
bottle  ?  or  am  I  to  die  all  out,  in  the  face  o' 
the  world,  for  want  of  a  sup  o'  somethiu'  to 
warm  me  ?  " 

"  D.'U-by,  thry  the  horn,"  said  M'Keuna. 

"Here,  DiU-by,"  said  one  of  them,  "  dhrink 
this  off,  an'  my  life  for  yours,  it'll  wai-m  you 
to  the  marrow  !  " 

"  Och,  musha,  but  I  wanted  it  badly,"  re- 
jjlied  Darby,  swallowing  it  at  once  ;  "  it's  the 
only  thing  that  does  me  good  when  I'm  this 
way.  Dcah  Graslhias  !  *  Oxis  Doxis  Glori- 
oxis.     Ajnin !  " 

"I  think,"  s:iid  M'Kenna,  "that  what's  in 
the  liorn's  far  afore  it." 

'■  Oh,  thin,  you  thoughtless  crathur,  if  you 
knew  somethiu'  I  hard  about  you  a  while 
ago,  you'd  think  otherwise.  But,  indeed,  it's 
tlu'ue  for  you  ;  I'm  siu-e  I'd  be  sarry  to  com- 
pai-e  what's  in  it  to  anything  o'  the  kind  I 
tuck.  Dcah  G-rasthias !  Throth,  I'm  asier 
now  a  great  dale  nor  I  was." 

"  Will  you  take  another  sup,  Darby  ?  "  in- 
quired the  young  fellow  in  whose  hands  the 
bottle  was  now  nearly  empty  ;  there's  jist 
about  another  glass." 

"  Indeed,  an'  I  will,  avlllUh  :  f  an'  sure 
you'll  have  my  blessin'  for  it,  an'  barrin'  the 
priest's  own,  you  couldn't  have  a  more  luckier 
one — blessed'  be  God  for  it — sure  that's  well 
known.  In  throth,  they  never  came  to  ill 
that  had  it,  an'  never  did  good  that  got  my 
curse  !  Hovp  !  do  you  hear  how  that  rises 
the  wind  off  o  my  stomach  !  Houp  ! — Deah 
Gra^lhia^  for  that !  " 

"How  did  you  larn  all  the  prayers  an' 
charms  you  have,  Darby '?  "  inquired  the  bot- 
tle-holder. 

"  It  would  lake  me  too  long  to  tell  you 
that,  arilli^h !  But,  childher,  now  that 
}-ou're  all  together,  make  it  ujj  wid  one 
another.  jVi-en't  you  all  frinds  an'  brothers, 
sworn  brothers,  an'  why  would  you  be  fightin' 
among  other  ?  Misther  Costigan,  give  me 
your  hand  ;  sure  I  heard  a  thrifle  o'  what 
you  were  sajdu'  while  I  was  suckin'  my 
dudeen  at  the  fire  widout.  Come  here,  Mis- 
ther Conuell.  Now,  before  the  saints  in 
glory,  I  lay  my  bitter  curse  an  him  that  re- 
fuses to  shake  hands  wid  his  iuimy.  There 
now — I'm  proud  to  see  it.  Mike,  avoiu-neen, 
come  here — Frank  jNI'Kenna,  giidho,  %  W'alk 
over  here  ;  my  bitther  heart's  curse  upon 
both  of  yez,  if  you  don't  make  up  all  quar- 


*  God  be  praised. 

\  My  sweet ! — an  epithet  of  endearment. 

i  Come  hither. 


'  rels  this  minnit !  Are  you  wiUin',  Mike 
j  Ileillaghan '? " 

"I  have  no  objection  in  life,"  replied 
!  Mike,  "  if  he'll  say  that  Peggy  Gartland  won't 
j  be  put  to  any  more  throuble  through  liia 
manes." 

"There's  my  hand,  Mike,"  said  Frank, 
"  that  I  forget  an'  forgive  all  that's  past ; 
and  in  regard  to  Peggy  Gartland,  why,  as 
she's  so  dark  agin  me,  I  lave  her  to  you  for 
good."  * 

"  WeU !  see  what  it  is  to  have  the  good  in- 
tin  tions  ! — to  be  makin'  pace  an'  friendship 
atween  inimies  !  That's  all  I  think  about, 
an'  nothin'  gives  me  greater  jjleas — Saints  o' 
glory  ! — what's  this  ! — Oh  wurrah  !  —  that 
thief  of  a — \vurrah  dheelish  ! —  that  touch  o' 
configuration's  comin'  back  agin  ! — O,  thin, 
but  it's  hard  to  get  it  undher  ! — Oh  !  " — 

"  I'm  sarry  for  it,  Dai'by,"  rephed  he  who 
held  the  now  empty  bottle  ;  "  for  the  whiskey's 
out." 

"  Throth,  an'  I'm  sarry  myself,  for  nothin' 
else  does  me  good  ;  an'  Father  Hoolaghan 
says  nothin'  can  keep  it  down,  barrin'  the  sup 
o'  whiskey.  It's  best  biu-nt,  wid  a  little  bit  o' 
butther  an  it ;  but  I  can't  get  that  always, 
it  overtakes  me  so  suddenly,  glory  be  to 
God  ! " 

"WeU,"  said  M'Kenna,  "as  Mike  an'  my- 
self was  the  manes  of  bringin'  us  together, 
whv,  if  he  joins  me,  we'll  have  another 
bottle." 

"Throth,  an'  its  fair  an'  dacent,  an'  he 
must  do  it ;  by  the  same  a  token,  that  I'U 
not  lave  the  house  till  it's  dliruuk,  for  there's 
no  thrustiia'  yez  together,  you're  so  hot-headed 
an'  ready  to  rise  the  hand,"  said  Darby. 

M'Kenna  and  Mike,  having  been  recon- 
ciled, ajjpeared  in  a  short  time  warmer 
friends  than  ever.  While  the  last  bottle 
went  round,  those  who  had  before  been  on 
the  point  of  engaging  in  personal  conllict, 
now  laughed  at  their  own  foibles,  and  ex- 
pressed the  kindness  and  good-will  which 
they  felt  for  each  other  at  heart. 

"Now,"  said  the  mendicant,  "go  all  of 
you  to  mass,  an'  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  con- 
fission,  for  it's  not  good  to  have  the  broken 
oath  an'  the  sin  of  it  over  one.  Confiss  it, 
an'  have  your  conscience  light :  sure  it's  a 
happiness  that  you  can  have  the  guilt  taken 
off  o'  yez,  childher." 

"Thrue  for  you.  Darby,"  they  replied; 
"  an'  we'll  be  thinkin'  of  your  advice." 

"  Ay,  do,  childher ;  an'  there's  Father 
Hoolaghan  comin'  down  the  road,  so,  in  the 
name  o'  Goodness,  we  haven't  a  minnit  to 
lose." 

They  aU  left   the   shebeen-house   as    he 
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spoke  except  Frank  and  himself,    who  re- 
mained until  they  had  gone  out  of  hearing. 

"  Darby,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  come 
up  to  our  house  in  the  moniiu",  an'  bring 
along  wid  you  the  things  that  you  stamp  the 
crass  upon  the  skin  wid  :  I'm  goin'  to  get 
the  erucilix  put  upon  me.  But  on  the  paril 
o'  your  life,  don't  brathe  a  word  of  it  to 
mortual." 

"God  enable  you,  avick !  it's  a  good  in- 
tintiou.  I  will  indeed  be  up  wid  you — airly 
too,  wid  a  blessiu'.  It  is  that,  indeed — a 
good  iutintion,  sure  enough." 

The  parish  chapel  was  about  one  Imndi-ed 
perches  from  the  shebeen-house  in  which  the 
"  boys  "  had  assembled  ;  the  latter  were  j3ro- 
ceeding  there  in  a  body  when  Frank  over- 
took them. 

"Mike,"  said  he  aside  to  Eeillaghan, 
"  we'll  liave  time  enough — walk  back  a  bit  ; 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  thinkin' ;  you  never 
seen  in  j'our  life  a  liner  day  for  thracin  ; 
what  'ud  you  say  if  we  give  the  boys  the 
slip,  never  heed  mass,  an'  set  off  to  the 
mountains  ?  " 

"  Won't  we  have  time  enough  afther 
mass  ?  "  said  Eeillaghan. 

"  Why,  man,  sure  you  did  hear  mass  once 
to-day.  Weren't  you  at  it  last  night  ?  No, 
indeed,  we  won't  be  time  enough  afther  it ; 
for  this  bein'  Chris'mas  day,  we  must  be 
'home  at  dinner-time ;  you  know  it's  not 
lucky  to  be  from  the  family  upon  set  days. 
Hang-au-ounty,  come  :  we'll  have  fine  sport ! 
I  have  cocksticks  *  enough.  The  best  part 
of  the  daj'  '11  be  gone  if  we  wait  for  mass. 
Come,  an'  let  us  start." 

"Well,  well,"  repUed  Eeillaghan,  "the 
sorra  hair  I  care  ;  so  let  us  go.  I'd  like  my- 
self to  have  a  rap  at  the  hares  in  the  Black 
Hills,  sure  enough  ;  but  as  it  'ud  be  re- 
markable for  us  to  be  seen  lavin'  mass,  why 
let  us  crass  the  field  here,  an'  get  out  upon 
the  road  above  the  bridge. 

To  this  his  companion  assented,  ajid  they 
both  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace,  each  ap- 
parently anxious  for  the  sport,  and  resolved 
to  exhibit  such  a  frank  cordiahty  of  manner 
as  might  convince  the  other  that  all  their 
past  enmity  was  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

The  direct  path  to  the  mountains  lay  by 
M'Kenna's  house,  where  it  was  necessary 
they  should  call,  in  order  to  fiu-nish  them- 
selves with  cocksticks,  and  to  briug  dogs 
which  young  Frank  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  inmates  of  the  family  were  at  mass,  with 
the  exception  of  Frank's  mother,  and  Eody, 


*  A  cockstick  was  so  called  from  beiug  xised  on 
Cock-Monday,  to  1  brow  at  a  cock  tied  to  a  stake, 
•which  was  a  game  common  among  the  people.  It 
was  about  the  leiij^'th  of  a  common  stick,  but  much 
iiauvier  and  thicker  at  one  end. 


the  servant-man,  whom  they  found  sitfmg 
on  his  own  bed  in  the  barn,  engaged  at 
cards,  the  right  hand  against  the  left. 

"  Well,  Eody,"  said  I'rank,  "  who's  win- 
uin'  ?  " 

"  The  left  entirely, "  rei^lied  his  companion  t 
"  the  divil  a  game  at  all  the  right's  gettin', 
whatever's  the  rasou  of  it,  iin'  I'm  always 
turnin'  up  black.  I  hope  none  ofmyfiiends 
or  acquaintiinces  wiU  die  soon." 

"Throw  them  aside — quit  of  them,"  said 
Frank,  "  give  them  to  me,  I'll  put  them  past ; 
an'  do  you  bring  us  out  the  gun.  I've  the 
powdher  an'  shot  here  ;  we  maj'  as  well 
bring  her,  an'  have  a  slap  at  them.     One  o' 

the  officers  in  the  barracks  of keeps  me 

in  powdher  an'  shot,  besides  givin'  me  an 
odd  crown,  an'  I  keep  him  m  game." 

"Why,  thin,  boys,"  observed  Eody, 
"what's  the  manin'  o'  this? — two  o'  the 
biggest  iuimies  in  Europe  last  night  an'  this 
moruin'  an'  now  as  great  as  two  thieves  ! 
How  does  that  come  ?  " 

"Very  asy,  Eody,"  replied  Eeillaghan; 
"  we  made  up  the  quai-rel,  shuck  hands,  an's 
good  frinds  as  ever." 

"  Bedad,  that  bates  cock-fightin',"  said 
Eody,  as  he  went  to  bring  in  the  gun. 

In  the  me;m  time,  Frank,  with  the  cards 
in  his  hand,  went  to  the  eave  of  the  barn, 
thrust  Uwm  u])  under  the  thatch,  and  took 
out  of  the  HuiMc  nook  a  flask  ofwliiskey. 

"We'll  want  this,"  said  he,  putting  it  to 
his  lips,  and  guljjing  down  a  portion. 
"  Come  Mike,  be  tastin' ;  and  afther waixls 
put  this  in  yoiu'  pocket." 

Mike  followed  liis  example,  and  was 
corking  the  flask  when  Eody  returned  with 
the  gun. 

"  She's  charged,"  said  Frank;  "but  we'd 
betther  put  in  fresh  primin'  for  'fraid  of  her 
hangin'  fire."  > 

He  then  primed  the  gun,  and  handed  it  to 
Eeillaghan.  "  Do  you  keep  the  gam,  Mike," 
he  added,  "an"  I'll  keep  the  cocksticks. 
Eody,  I'll  bet  you  a  shillin'  I  kill  more  ^^'id 
the  cockstiek,  nor  he  will  wid  the  gun.  Vi'Ul 
you  take  me  up  ?  " 

"I  know  a  safer  thrick,"  replied  E-ody  ; 
"you're  a  dead  aim  wid  the  cockstiek,  sm-e 
enough,  an'  a  deader  with  the  gun,  too ; 
catch  me  at  it." 

"  You  show  some  sinse,  for  a  wondher,"  ob- 
served Franli,  as  he  and  his  comiaauion  left 
the  barn,  and  turned  towai-ds  the  mountains, 
which  rose  fi-owning  behind  the  house. 

Eody  stood  looking  after  them  until  they 
wound  up  slowly  out  of  sight  among  the 
hiUs  ;  he  then  shook  his  head  two  or  three 
times,  and  exclaimed,  "By  dad,  there's 
somethin'  in  this,  if  one  coidd  make  out 
what  it  is.     I  l-noic  Fnmk." 
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Christmas-day  passed  among  the  peasantiy,  I 
as  it  usually  j^asses  in  Ireland.  Friends  met  [ 
before  dinner  in  their  own,  in  their  neigh- 
bors', in  shebeen  or  in  public  houses,  where 
they  drank,  sang,  or  fought,  according  to  I 
their  natural  dispositions,  or  the  quantity  of  j 
hquor  they  had  taken.  The  festivity  of  the 
day  might  be  known  by  the  unusual  reek  of  j 
smoke  that  danced  from  each  chimney,  by 
the  number  of  x^ersous  who  crowded  the  [ 
roads,  by  their  bran-new  di-esses, — for  if  a  I 
young  man  or  country  girl  cau  aflbrd  a  di-ess  ; 
at  all,  they  provide  it  for  Christmas, — and  by 
the  striking  appearance  of  those  who,  having 
di-unk  a  little  too  much,  were  staggei-ing 
home  in  the  purest  happiness,  singing,  stop- 
ping theii'  friends,  shaking  hands  ^^•ith  them,  ! 
or  liissing  them,  without  any  regard  to  ses. 
ilany  a  time  might  be  seen  two  Irishmen,  [ 
who  had  got  drunk  together,  leaving  a  fair 
or  market,  their  arms  about  each  other "s  I 
necks,  fi-om  whence  they  only  removed  them 
to  kiss  and  hug  one  another  more  lovinglj-. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  nothing  more 
probable  than  that  these  identical  two  will 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  mutual  battle,  by  way  ; 
of  episode,  and  again  proceed  on  their  way,  j 
kissing  and  hugging  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  interrujit  their  friendshij}.  All  ! 
the  usual  eflects  of  jollity  and  ^^olsnce,  fun  | 
and  fighting,  love  and  lif[uor,  were,  of  course,  !■ 
to  be  seen,  felt,  heard,  and  understood  on  this  j 
day,  in  a  manner  much  more  remarkable  than  I 
on  common  occasions ;  for  it  maybe  observed,  j 
that  the  national  festivals  of  the  Lish  biing  ; 
out  theii'  strongest  points  of  character  with  1 
peculiar  distinctness.  } 

The  family  of  Fi-ank  M'Kenna  were  sitting  i 
down  to  then-  Christmas  dinner ;  the  good  j 
man  had  besought  a  blessing  upon  the  com-  J 
fortable  and  abundant  fai-e  of  which  they  I 
were  about  to  partake,  and  nothing  was 
amiss,  save  the  absence  of  theii'  younger 
sou. 

"  jinsha,  where  on  eai'tli  cau  this  boj'  be  | 
stayin'  ?  "  said  the  father  :  "  I'm  sure  this,  ! 
above  all  days  in  the  year,  is  one  he  oughtn't 
to  be  fi'om  home  an."  j 

The  mother  was  about  to  inform  him  of  i 
the  son's  having  gone  to  the  mountains,  when  j 
the  latter  returned,  breathless,  pale,  and  j 
horror-sti-uck.  | 

Eody  eyed  him  keenly,  and  laid  down  the  i 

bit  he  was  conveying  to  his  mouth.  j 

"  Heavens   above    us  !  "     exclaimed    liis  ' 

mother,  "  what  ails  you?  "  | 

He  only  replied  by  dashing  his  hat  upon  [ 
the  ground,  and  exclaiming,  "  Ui)  wid  yez  ! 
— up  wid  yez  ! — quit  your  dinners  !  Oh,  | 
Eody  !  what'll  be  done  ?"  Go  down  to  Owen 
ReUiaghau's — go  'way — go  do^Ti — an'  tell 
thim — Oh,    vick-na-hoie !  but   this   was   thai 


unfortunate  day  to  lis  all  ?  Mike  Eeillaghan 
is  shot  with  m}'  gun  ;  she  went  off  in  hia 
hand  gom'  over  a  snow  v\Teath,  an'  he's  lyin' 
dead  in  the  moun tarns  ?  " 

The  screams  and  the  wailing  which  imme- 
diately rose  in  the  family  were  dreadful,  lira. 
IM'Kenna  almost  fainted  ;  and  the  father, 
after  many  struggles  to  maintain  his  firmness, 
burst  into  the  bitter  teai-s  of  discousclation 
and  affliction.  Eody  was  calmer,  but  turaed 
his  eyes  fi'om  one  to  another  with  a  look  of 
deejj  compassion,  and  again  eyed  Frank 
keenly  and  suspiciously. 

Frank's  eye  caught  his,  and  the  glance 
which  had  surveyed  him  with  such  a  scrutiny 
did  not  escape  his  ob.servation.  "Eody," 
said  he,  "do  you  go  an'  brake  it  to  tho 
EeiUaghans  :  you're  the  best  to  do  it ;  for, 
when  we  were  settiu'  out,  you  saw  that  h& 
caiTied  the  gun,  an'  not  vw." 

"  Thnie  for  you,"  said  Eody  ;  "  I  saw  that, 
Frank,  and  can  swear  to  it ;  but  that's  all  I 
did  see.  I  know  nothing  of  what  happened 
in  the  moiuitaius." 

"  .Damn ho  sheer;/  orth  I  *  Wliat  do  you 
mane,  you  villain  ?."  exclaimed  Frank,  seizing 
the  tongs,  and  attempting  to  strike  him  : 
"do  you  dar  to  suspect  that  I  had  any  hand 
in  it." 

"  Wun-ah  dheelish,  'f  Frank,"  screamed  the 
sisters,  "are  you  goin' to  murdlier  Eody?" 

"  Murdher,"  he  shouted,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fuiy,  "  Why  the  curse  o'  God  upon  you  all, 
what  puts  murdher  into  your  heads  ?  Is  it 
my  own  family  that's  the  fii-st  to  charge  me 
wid  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  there's  no  one  chargin'  you  wid  it," 
rephed  Eody  ;  "  not  one,  whatever  makes  you 
take  it  to  yom-self." 

"  An'  what  did  you  look  at  me  for,  thin, 
the  way  you  did  ?  What  did  you  look  at  me 
for,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Is  it  any  wondher,"  repHed  the  servant 
coolly,  "  when  you  had  sich  a  dreadful  story 
to  tell  ?  " 

"  Go  off,"  replied  Frank,  now  hoarse  -nith 
passion — "  go  off,  an'  tell  the  EeiLlaghans 
what  happened  ;  but,  by  all  the  books  that 
ever  was  opened  or  shut,  if  you  breathe  a 
word  about  murdh — about — if  j'ou  do,  you 
villain,  I'U  be  the  death  o'  you  !  " 

When  Eody  was  gone  on  this  melancholy 
errand,  old  Jl'Iveima  first  put  the  tong.s,  and 
everything  he  feared  might  be  used  as  a 
weapon  by  his  frantic  son,  out  of  his  reach  ; 
he  then  took  down  the  book  on  which  he  had 
the  night  before  sworn  so  rash  and  mys- 
terious an  oath,  and  desired  his  son  to  lool 
upon  it. 


*  Eternal  perdition  on  you  I 
t  Sweet  Virgin ! 
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"  Frank,"  said  he,  solemiily,  "  you  swore  | 
on  that  blessed  hook  last  night,  that  Mike  I 
Reillaghan  never  ■\voiild  be  the  husband  of 
Peggy  Gartland — he's  a  corpse  to-daij  !  Yes," 
he  continued,  "  the  good,  the  honest,  the  in- 

dustluious  boy  is" his  sobs  became  so 

loud  and  thick  that  he  appeared  almost  suffo- 
cated "Oh,"  said  he,  "may  God  pity  us! 
As  I  hojie  to  meet  my  blessed  Savior,  vfIio 
was  born  on  this  day,  I  would  rather  you 
wor  the  coi-pse,  an'  not  Mike  Reillaghan  !  " 

"  I  don't  doubt  that,"  said  the  sou,  fiercely  ; 
"you   never  showed  nie  much  grah*  sure 


"Did  you  ever  desai-ve  it?"  re^jhed  the 
fcither.  "Heaven  above  me  knpws  it  was  too 
ranch  kindness  was  showed  you.  When  you 
ought  to  have  been  well  corrected,  you  got 
your  will  an'  your  way,  an'  now  see  the 
•iipshot." 

"Well,"  said  the  son,  "it's  the  last  day 
Dver  I'll  stay  in  the  family  ;  thrate  me  as  bad 
us  you  plase.  I'll  take  the  king's  bounty,  an' 
hst,  if  I  hve  to  see  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  thin,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  do 
so,'' said  the  father  ;"an'  so  far  from  previntin' 
you,  we'U  bless  you  when  you're  gone,  for 
goin'." 

"  Arrah,  Frank,  aroon,"  said  Mrs.  M'Kenna, 
•who  was  now  recovered,  "  maybe,  afther  all, 
it  was  only  an  accident :  sure  we  often  hard- 
of  sich  things.  Don't  you  remimber  Squire 
Elliott's  son,  that  shot  himself  by  accident, 
out  fowlin'  ?  Frank,  can  you  clear  yourself 
before  us  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Alley !  Alley  !  "  exclaimed  the  father, 
"wiping  away  his  tears,  "  don't  you  remimber 
Lis  oath,  last  night  ?  " 

"  What  oath  ?  "  inquired  the  son,  wdth  an 
air  of  suprise — "  W^hat  oath,  last  night?  I 
know  I  was  di-unk  last  night,  but  I  remimber 
nothing  about  an  oath." 

"■  Do  you  deny  it,  you  hardened  boy  ?  " 

"  I  do  deny  it ;  an'  I'm  not  a  hardened  boy. 
What  do  you  all  mane  ?  do  you  want  to  dhrive 
me  mad  ?  I  know  nothin'  about  any  oath 
last  night ; "  replied  the  son  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  grief  of  the  mother  and  daughters  was 
loud  during  the .  pauses  of  the  conversation. 
Micaul,  the  eldest  son,  sat  beside  his  father 
in  tears. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  "  many  an  advice  I  gave 
you  between  ourselves,  and  you  know  how 
you  tuck  them.  When  you'd  stale  the  oats, 
an'  the  meal,  and  the  phaties,  an'  hay,  at 
night,  to  have  money  for  your  cards  an' 
dlu'inkin',  I  kept  it  back,  an'  said  nothin' 
about  it.  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  so,  for  it  wasn't 
for  your  good  :  but  it  was  my  desire  to  have 
as  much  pace  and  quietness  as  possible." 


Affection. 


"Frank,"  said  the  father,  eyeing  him 
solemnly,  "  it's  possible  that  you  do  forget  the 
oath  you  made  last  night,  for  you  war  in 
liquor :  I  would  give  the  Avide  world  that  it 
was  thrue.  Can  you  now,  in  the  j)resence 
of  God,  clear  voui'self  of  havin'  act  or  pai't  in 
the  death  of  Mike  Eeillaghan  ?  " 

"  What  'ud  ail  me,"  said  the  son,  "  if  I 
liked?" 

"Will  you  do  it  now  for  our  satisfaction, 
an'  take  a  load  of  miserj'  off  of  our  hearts  ?  It's 
the  laste  you  may  do,  if  you  can  do  it.  In 
the  presence  of  the  great  God,  will  you  clear 
yourself  now  ?  " 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  son,  "I'U  have  to 
clear  myseK  to-morrow,  an'  there's  no  use  in 
my  doin'  it  more  that  wanst.  When  the 
tune  comes,  I'll  do  it." 

The  father  jjut  his  hands  on  his  eyes,  and 
gToaned  aloud  :  so  deej)  was  liis  affliction,  that 
the  tears  trickled  thi-ough  his  fingers  during 
this  fresh  biu'st  of  sorrow.  The  sou's  refusal 
to  satisfy  them  renewed  the  grief  of  all,  as 
well  as  of  the  father  :  it  rose  again,  louder 
than  before,  whilst  young  Frank  sat  opposite 
the  door,  silent  and  sullen. 

It  was  now  dark,  but  the  night  was  calm 
and  agi-eeable.  M'lvenna's  family  felt  the 
keen  affliction  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
describe  ; '  the  dinner  was  put  hastily  aside, 
and  the  festive  spirit  peculiar  to  this  nighf 
became  changed  into  one  of  gloom  and  sorrow. 
Li  this  state  they  sat,  when  the  voice  of  grief 
was  heard  loud  in  the  distance  ;  the  strong  cry 
of  men.  broken  and  abrapt,  mingled  with 
the  shrieking  wail  of  female  lamentation. 

The  M'Kemias  started,  and  Frank's  coun- 
tenance assumed  an  expression  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.  There  was, 
joined  to  his  extreme  jaaleness,  a  restless, 
apprehensive,  and  determined  look  ;  eacb 
trait  apparently  strugghng  for  the  asceu- 
dancy  in  his  character,  and  attemijtmg  to 
stamp  his  countenance  with  its  own  expres- 
sion. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  his  father.  "  Oh, 
musha.  Father  of  heaven,  look  down  an'  suj)- 
port  that  family  this  night !  Frank  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'll  lave  theu-  sight ;  for 
sm-ely  if  they  brain  you  on  the  spot,  who 
could  blame  them  ?  " 

"  Wliy  ought  I  lave  theu"  sight  ?  "  rephed 
Frank.  "I  tell  you  aU  that  1  had  no  hand 
in  his  death.  The  gun  went  off  by  accident 
as  he  was  erassin'  a  wreath  o'  snow.  I  was 
afore  liim,  and  when  I  heard  the  report,  an' 
turned  round,  there  he  lay,  shot  an'  bleediu'. 
I  thought  it  mightn't  signify,  but  on  lookiu' 
at  him  closelj',  I  found  him  quite  dead.  I 
theu  ran  home,  never  tovichin'  the  gun  at  all, 
till  his  family  and  the  neighbors  'ud  see  him. 
Smely,  it's  no  wondher  I'd  be  distracted  in 
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my  mind  :  but  that's  no  rason  you  should  all 
open  ujion  me  as  if  I  bad  murdbered  the 
boy  ! " 

'■'  Well,"  said  the  father,  "  I'm  glad  to  hear 
you  say  even  that  much.  I  hope  it  maj'be 
bettber  wid  you  than  we  all  think  ;  an'  oh! 
grant  it,  sweet  mother  o'  Heaven,  this  day ! 
Now  carry  yourself  quietly  afore  the  people. 
If  they  abuse  you,  don't  fly  into  a  passion, 
but  make  allowance  for  their  grief  and 
misery." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tumult  was 'deepen- 
ing as  it  api^roached  M'Kenua's  house.  The 
report  had  almost  instantly  sjiread  through 
in  the  village  wliich  EeiUagban  lived  ;  and 
the  loud  cries  of  his  father  and  brothers, 
who,  iu  tbe  wiLdness  of  their  desjijur,  con- 
tinually called  iipon  his  name,  bad  been 
heard  at  the  houses  which  lay  scattered  over 
the  neigliborhood.  Their  inmates,  ou  lis- 
tening to  such  unusual  sounds,  sought  the 
direction  from  which  they  j)roceeded,  for  it 
was  quite  e\"ident  that  some  temble  calamity 
had  befallen  the  KeiUaghans,  in  consequence 
of  the  son's  name  being  borne  on  the  blasts 
of  night  with  such  loud  and  overwhelming- 
tones  of  grief  and  anguish.  The  assembly, 
on  reaching  MKenna's,  might,  therefore,  be 
numbered  at  thirty,  including  the  females  of 
Eeillaghan's  immediate  family,  '  who  had 
been  stning  by  the  energy  of  despair  to  a 
capabihty  of  bearing  any  fatigue,  or  rather 
to  an  utter  insensibility  of  all  bodily  suffer- 
ing. 

We  must  leave  the  scene  which  ensued  to 
the  reader's  imagination,  merely  observing, 
that  as  neither  the  oath  which  young  Frank 
had  taken  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  in- 
deed the  peculiar  bitterness  of  liis  enmity 
towards  the  deceased,  was  known  by  the 
KeiUaghans,  they  did  not,  therefore,  dis- 
credit the  account  of  his  death  which  they 
had  heard. 

Their  gi-ief  was  exclamatoi-y  and  fuU  of 
horror :  consisting  of  prolonged  shi-ieks  on 
the  25art  of  the  women,  and  frantic  howhngs 
on  that  of  the  men.  The  only  words  they 
uttered  were  his  name,  with  epithets  and 
ejaculations.  Oh  a  Vichaul  dheelkh — a  Vic- 
haul  dheelish — a  bouchal  bane  viochree — louil 
thu  marra — wuil  (liu  inarra  ?  "  Oh,  IVIichael, 
the  beloved — IVIichael,  the  beloved— fair  boy 
of  oiu-  heart — are  you  dead  ? — are  you  dead  ?  " 

From  M'Kenna's  the  crowd,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Darby  More,  ijroceeded  towards 
the  mountains,  many  of  them  bearing  torches, 
such  as  had  been  used  on  theu-  w^y  to  the 
Jlidnight  Mass.  The  moon  had  disappeared, 
the  darkness  was  deepening,  and  the  sky  was 
overhung  with  black  heavy  clouds,  that  gave 
a  stormy  character  to  scenery  in  itself  re- 
markably wild  and  gloomy. 


Yoimg  M'Kenna  and  the  pilgrim  led 
them  to  the  dreai-y  waste  in  which  the  corpse 
lay.  It  was  certainly  an  awful  spectacle  to 
behold  these  unhapj)y  people  toiling  up  the 
mountain  sohtude  at  such  an  hour,  their 
con-vailsed  faces  thrown  into  striking  rehef 
by  the  hght  of  the  torches,  and  their  cries 
rising  iu  wild  u-regulai-  cadences  upon  the 
blast  which  swejjt  over  them  with  a  dismal 
howl,  in  jierfect  character  with  their  affliction, 
and  the  circumstances  which  jiroduced  it. 

On  arriving  within  view  of  the  corpse, 
there  was  a  shght  pause  ;  for,  noiwithstand- 
ing  the  dreadful  pai'osysms  of  their  grief, 
there  was  something  still  more  startling  and 
teiTible  in  contemplating  the  body  thus 
stretched  out  in  the  stillness  of  death,  on  the 
lonely  mountain.  The  impression  it  pro- 
duced was  iDeculiarly  solemn  :  the  grief  was 
hushed  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  rose  again  wilder  than  before,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  fi-iends  of  EeUlaghan 
were  about  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
body,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  sorrow 
and  affection. 

The  mendicant,  however,  stepped  foi-ward 
— "  Hould  back,"  said  he  ;  "  it's  hard  to  ax 
yez  to  do  it,  but  still  you  must.  Let  the 
neighbors  about  us  here  examine  the  body, 
in  ordher  to  see  whether  it  mightn't  be  pos- 
sible that  the  dacent  boy  came  by  his  death 
from  somebody  else's  hand  than  his  own. 
Hould  forrid  the  lights,"  said  he,  "tiU  we 
see  how  he's  Ijiu',  an'  how  the  gun's  lyin'." 

"Darby,"  said  young  Frank,  "  I  can't  but 
be  oblagecl  to  you  for  that.  You're  the  last 
man  livin'  ought  to  say  what  you  said,  afther 
you  seein'  us  both  forget  an'  forgive  this 
day.  I  call  upon  you  now  to  say  whether 
you  didn't  see  him  an'  me  shakin'  hands, 
and  buryin'  all  bad  feehn'  between  us '?  " 

"  I'll  sjjake  to  j'ou  jist  now,"  replied  the 
mendicant.  "  See  here,  neighbors,  obsarve 
tliis  ;  the  boy  was  shot  in  the  breast,  an' 
here's  not  a  snow  \\Teath,  but  a  weeshy  dhrift 
that  a  child  'ud  step  acrass  \\idout  an  acci- 
dent. I  tell  you  all,  that  I  suspect  foul  play 
in  this." 

"  H 's  fire,"  exclaimed  the  brother  of 

the  deceased,  "  what's  that  you  say  ?  \Miat ! 
Can  it  be — can  it — can  it — that  you  mur- 
dlicred  him,  you  villain,  that's  known  to  be 
nothiu'  but  a  villain  ?  But  I'll  do  for  you !  " 
He  snatched  ait  the  gun  as  he  spoke,  and 
would  probably  have  taken  ample  and  fear- 
ful vengeance  upon  Frank,  had  not  the  men- 
dicant and  others  prevented  him. 

"Have  sinse,"  said  Darby;  "this  is  not 
the  way  to  behave,  man  ;  lave  the  gim  lyin' 
where  she  is,  till  we  see  more  about  us. 
Stand  back  there,  an'  let  me  look  at  these 
marks :    ay,    about   five   yai-ds-  there's    the 
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track  of  feet  about  five  yards  before  him — 
here  they  tui-n  about,  an'  go  bade.  Here, 
Savior  o'  the  world!  see  here!  the  mark, 
claue  au'  clear,  of  the  butt  o'  the  gun  !  Now 
if  that  boy  stretched  afore  us  had  the  gun  in 
his  hand  the  time  she  went  off,  could  the 
mark  of  it  be  Iwre?  Bring  me  down  the 
gun — an'  the  curse  o'  God  i^pon  her  for  an 
unlucky  thief,  whoever  had  her  !  It's  thrue  I 
— it's  too  thrue  !  "  ho  contmued — "  the  man 
that  had  the  gun  stood  on  Urn  spot." 

"  It's  a  falsity,"  said  Frank  ;  "  it's  a  dam- 
nable falsity.  Kody  Te.ague,  I  call  upon  you 
to  spake  for  me.  Didn't  you  see,  when  we 
■went  out  to  the  hills,  that  it  was  Mike  carried 
the  gun,  an'  not  me  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  replied  Body.  "  I  can  swear  to 
that." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Frank,  with  triumph ; 
"  an'  you  yoxu-self.  Darby,  siw  us,  as  I  said, 
makin'  up  whatsomever  .  Uttle  differences 
there  was  betwixt  us." 

"  I  did,'.'  replied  the  mendicant,  sternly  ; 
"  but  I  heard  you  say,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  night — saij  ! — why  you  swhore  it,  man 
alive  ! — that  if  '  rjou  wouldn't  have  IPeggy 
Gartland,  he  never  should.  In  your  ov.^u 
stable  I  lieai'd  it,  an'  I  was  the  manes  of  dis- 
appointiu'  you  an'  your  gang,  when  you 
thought  to  take  away  the  girl  by  force. 
You're  well  known  too  often  to  carry  a  fair 
face  when  the  heart  under  it  is  black  wid 
you." 

"  All  I  can  say  is,"  observed  yoimg  Eeil- 
laghan,  "  that  if  it  comes  out  agui  you  that 
you  played  him  foul,  all  the  earth  won't  save 
jour  Ufe  ;  I'll  have  your  heart's  blood,  if  I 
should  hang  for  it  a  thousand  times." 

This  dialogue  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  sobbings  and  clamor  of  the  women, 
and  the  detached  conversation  of  some  of 
the  men,  who  were  commimicatiug  to  each 
other  their  respective  opinions  iipon  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  happened. 

Darby  More  nov^  brought  KeQlaghan's 
father  aside,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — • 

"  GluMho  !  *— to  teU  God's  thi-uth,  I've 
sthrong  susincions  that  yom-  son  was  mur- 
dhered.  This  sacred  thing  that  I  jjut  the 
crass  upon  people's  breast  wid,  saves  people 
from  hangiii'  au'  uimatural  deaths.  Frank 
Bpolse  to  me  last  night,  no  longer  ago,  to 
come  up  an'  mark  it  an'  Iiim  to-moiTow. 
Mj'  opinion  is,  that  he  iutinded  to  murdher 
him  at  that  time,  an'  wanted  to  have  a  i^ro- 
tecti.on  agin  what  might  haj^pen  to  him  in 
regard  o'  the  black  deed." 

"  Can  we  prove  it  agin  him  ? "  inquired 
the  disconsolate  father:  "I  know  it'll  be 
hsj-d,  as  there  was  no  one  present  but  them- 
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selves  ;  an'  if  he  did  it,  surely  he'll  not  con. 
fess  it." 

"  We  may  make  him  do  it  maj'be,"  said 
the  mendicant ;  "  the  villain's  asily  flight- 
ened,  an'  fond  o' charms  an  pi.fthrogucs*  ar' 
sieh  holy  things,  for  all  his  wickedness. 
Don't  say  a  word.  We'll  take  him  by  siu* 
l^rise  ;  I'll  call  upon  him  to  touch  the  coepse. 
Make  them  ^^omen — an'  och,  it's  hard  to  ex- 
pect it — make  them  stop  clai^pin'  their  hands, 
an'  eiyin' ;  an'  let  there  be  a  dead  silence,  if 
you  can." 

During  this  and  some  other  obsen'ations 
made  by  Darby,  Frank  had  got  the  gun  in 
his  possession  ;  and,  whilst  seeming  to  be 
engaged  in  looking  at  it,  and  examiumg  the 
lock,  he  actually  contrived  to  reload  it  with- 
out having  been  obsei-^-ed. 

"Now,  neighbors,"  said  Darby,  "hould 
your  tongues  for  a  weeshy  start,  till  I  ax 
Frank  M'Kenna  a  question  or  two.  Frank 
M'Kenna,  as  you  hope  to  meet  God,  at  Judg- 
ment, (lid  you  take  his  life  that's  Ijin'  a  corpse 
before  us  V  " 

"I  did  vol,"  replied  M'Kenna;  "I  could 
clear  myself  on  all  the  books  in  Euroi:)e,  that 
he  met  his  death  as  I  tould  you  ;  an'  more 
nor  that,"  he  added,  dropping  upon  his 
knees,  and  uncovering  his  head,  "  viatj  I  (lit', 
ividout  priest  or  prayer — widoiit  heljj,  hope,  or 
haiypinesis,  upon  the  spot  wheke  he's  now 
STRETCHED,  if  I  m  urclhered  or  shot  him." 

"  I  say  amin  to  that," replied  Darby  ;  "  O.'t'is 
Doxis  Glorioxis  ! — So  fai-,  that's  right,  if  the 
blood  of  him's  not  an  you.  But  there's  one 
thing  more  to  be  done  :  will  you  waUt  over 
vndher  the  eye  of  God,  an'  touch  the  cobpse? 
Hould  back,  neighbors,  an'  let  him  come 
over  alone  :  I  an'  Owen  Eeillaghan  will  stand 
here  wid  the  lights,  to  see  if  the  corpse 
bleeds." 

"Give  me,  too,  a  light,"  s.aid  M'Kenna'H 
father  ;  "my  son  must  get  fau-  play,  anyway  : 
/must  be  a  witness  myself  to  it,  an'  will, 
too." 

"It's  but  rasonable,"  said  Owen  Eeillag- 
han ;  "  come  over  beside  Darby  an'  myself : 
I'm  willin'  that  your  son  should  stand  or  fall 
by  what'll  happen." 

Frank's  father,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand, 
immediately  went,  with  a  pale  face  and  trem 
bling  steps,  to  the  place  appointed  for  him 
beside  the  coiiise,  where  he  took  his  stand. 

When  young  M'Kenna  heard  Darby's  last 
question  "he  seemed  as  if  seized  by  an  inward 
Si^asm  :  the  start  which  he  gave,  and  his 
gaspings  for  breath,  were  visible  to  all  pres- 
ent. Had  he  seen  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 
man  before  him,  his  horror  could  not  have 
been  greater ;  for  tliis  ceremony  had  been 
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considered  a  most  decisive  test  in  cases  of  I 
suspicion  c);  murder — an  ordeal,  indeed,  to 
which  few  murderers  wislied  to  submit 
themselves.  Id  addition  to  this  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  Darby's  knowledge  of  the  youug  j 
man's  character  was  correct ;  with  all  his 
crimes  he  was  weak-minded  and  superstitious,  j 

He  stood  silent  for  some  time  after  tlie 
ordeal  had  been  proposed  to  him  ;  his  hair 
became  literally  erect,  -with  the  dread  of  this 
formiilable  scrutiny,  his  cheeks  turned  white, 
and  the  cold  persjiinxtion  fell  fi'om  liim  in 
large  drops.  All  his  strength  apjieared  to 
have  dej)  irted  from  him  ;  he  stood,  as  if  lies- 
itatiug,  and  even  energy  necessary  to  stand 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  an  effort. 

"Remember,"  said  Darby,  pulling  out  the 
large  crucifix  which  was  attached  to  his 
beads,  "that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you. 
If  you've  couimitted  the  murdher,  thrimble  ; 
if  not,  I'raiik,  you've  little  to  fear  in  touchiu' 
the  corjjse." 

Frank  had  not  uttered  a  word  ;  but,  lean- 
ing himself  on  the  gun,  he  looked  wildly 
around  him,  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  stormy 
sky,  then  turned  them  w:t'i  a  dead  glare 
upon  the  corpse  and  tlie  crucifix. 

"Do  you  confiss  the  murdher?"  said 
Darby. 

'■  Murdher !  "  rejoined  Frank  :  "  no  !  I  con- 
fess no  murdher  :  you  villain,  do  you  ivant  to 
make  me  guilty  ; — do  you  want  to  make  me 
guilty,  you  deep  \illaiu  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  the  current  of  liis  thoughts 
and  feelings  had  taken  a  new  direction, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  excitement 
which  appeared  to  be  rising  within  him  was 
only  the  courage  ot  fear. 

"  You  all  wish  to  find  me  guilty,"  he  added  : 
"  but  I'll  show  you  that  I'm  not  guiltj'." 

He  immediately  walked  towards  tlie  corpse, 
and  stooping  dowai,  touched  the  bodj'  with 
one  hand,  holding  the  gun  in  the  other. 
The  interest  of  that  moment  was  intense, 
and  all  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  spot. 
3ehui<l  the  corpse,  at  each  shoulder — for  the 
body  lay  against  a  small  cnow-wreath,  in  a 
recumbent  position — stood  the  lather  of  the 
deceased  and  the  father  of  the  accused,  each 
wound  up  by  feelings  of  a  directly  opposite 
character  to  a  pitch  of  dreadful  excitement. 
Over  them,  in  his  fantastic  dress  and  white 
beard,  stood  the  taU  mendicant,  who  held  up 
his  cruciiix  to  Frank,  mth  an  awful  menace 
upon  his  strongly  marked  coimtenancc.  At 
a  Uttle  distance  to  the  left  of  the  body  stood 
the  other  men  who  were  assembled,  having 
their  torches  held  aloft  in  then-  hands,  and 
their  forms  bent  towards  the  corjise,  their 
faces  indicating  expectation,  dread,  and  hor- 
ror. The  female  relations  of  the  deceased 
"^tood  nearest  his  remains,  their  torches  ex- 


tended in  the  same  direction,  their  visagea 
exhibiting  the  passions  of  despair  and  grief  in 
their  wildest  characters,  but  as  if  arrested  by 
some  supernatural  object  immediately  before 
their  eyes,  that  produced  a  new  and  more 
awful  feehng  than  grief.  When  the  body 
was  touched,  Fi-ank  stood  as  if  himself  bound 
by  a  spell  to  the  sjJot.  At  length  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  mendicant,  who  stood  silent 
and.  motionless,  with  the  cruciiix  siili  ex- 
tended in  his  hand. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  nou)?  "  said  he. 

"That's  wanst,"  said  the  pilgrim  :  "you're 
to  touch  it  three  times." 

Frank  hesitated  a  moment,  but  immediate- 
ly stooped  again,  and  touched  it  twice  in 
succession ;  but  it  remained  still  aad  un- 
changed as  before !  His  father  broke  the 
silence  by  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thdnlcs- 
giring  to  God  for  the  vindication  of  Sii.s  son's 
character  which  he  had  just  witnessed. 

"Now!"  exclaimed  M'Kenna,  in  a  loud, 
exulting  tone,  ."you  aU  see  that  I  clid  not 
murdher  him !  " 

"  You  DID ! "  said  a  voice,  which  was  im- 
mediately recognized  to  be  thai  of  the  de- 


M'Kenna  shrieked  aloud,  and  immediately 
fled  with  his  gun  towards  the  mountains, 
jjursued  by  Reillaghan's  other  son.  The 
crowd  rushed  iu  towards  the  body,  whUst 
sorrow,  affright,  exultation,  and  wonder, 
mai-ked  the  extraordinai-y  scene  which  en- 
sued. 

"  Queen  o' Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  old  M'Ken- 
na, "  who  could  beUeve  this  only  they  hard 
it  •? " 

"The  murdher  wouldn't  lie?"  shrieked 
out  Mi's.  Reillaghan — "  the  murdher  wouldn't 
lie  ! — the  blood  o'  my  darliu'  son  spoke  it ! 
— his  blood  spoke  it ;  or  God,  or  his  angel, 
spoke  it  for  him  !  " 

"  It's  beyant  anything  ever  known  !  "  som& 
exclaimed,  "  to  come  back  an'  tell  the  deed 
upon  his  murdherer !  God  presarve  us,  an' 
save  us,  this  niglit !  I  wish  we  wor  at  home 
out  o'  this  wild  place  ! " 

Otliers  said  they  hadheai-d  of  such  things  ; 
but  this  having  happened  before  tlieir  own 
eyes,  sur2)assed  anything  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. 

The  mendicant  now  advanced,  and  once 
more  mysteriously  held  up  his  crucifirr, 

"  Keej)  silence  !  "  said  he,  in  a  solemn,  so- 
norous voice  :  "  Keep  silence,  I  say,  an'  kneel 
down  all  o'  yez  before  what  I've  in  my  hand. 
If  you  want  to  know  who  or  what  the  voice 
came  from,  I  can  tell  yez  : — it  was  the  cnuci- 

FIX  THAT  SPOKE  !  !  " 

This  communication  was  received  with  a 
feeling  of  devotion  too  deep  for  words.  His 
injunction  was  instantly  comphed  with  :  thev 
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knelt,  and  bent  down  in  worship  before  it  in 
tlia  mountain  wilds. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "  little  ye  know  the  virtues 
ot  that  crucifix !  It  was  consecrated  by  a 
Mar  so  holy  that  it  was  well  known  there 
was  but  the  shadow  of  him  upon  the  earth, 
the  other  part  of  him  bein'  night  an'  day  in 
heaven  among  the  archangels.  It  shows  the 
power  of  this  Crass,  any  way ;  an  you  may 
tell  your  frinds,  that  I'U  sell  bades  touched 
wid  it  to  the  faithful  at  sixpence  ajjiece. 
They  can  be  jout  an  jonr  2Mdareens  as  Dicades, 
wid  a  blessin'.  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis — Amin ! 
Let  us  now  bear  the  corpse  home,  an  til  it's 
dressed  and  laid  out  dacently  as  it  ought  to 
be." 

The  body  was  then  placed  upon  an  easy 
litter,  formed  of  great-coats  buttoned  to- 
gether, and  supported  by  the  strongest  men 
jM'esent,  who  held  it  one  or  two  at  each 
corner.  In  this  manner  they  advanced  at  a 
slow  pace,  until  they  reached  Owen  Eeillag- 
han's  house,  where  they  fouijid  several  of  the 
covmtry-i^eople  assembled,  waiting  for  theii- 
return. 

It  was  not  until  the  body  had  been  placed 
in  an  inner  room,  where  none  were  admitted 
until  it  should  be  laid  out,  that  the  members 
of  the  family  first  noticed  the  prolonged 
absence  of  Reillaghan's  other  son.  The 
moment  it  had  been  alluded  to,  they  were 
seized  with  new  al:irm  and  consternation. 

" Hanim  an  cliouol! "  said  Eeillaghan, 
fcjiterly,  in  Iiisli,  "  but  I  doubt  the  red- 
handed  villain  has  cut  short  the  lives  of  my 
two  brave  sons !  I  only  hope  he  may  stop 
in  the  country :  I'm  not  widout  friends  an' 
followers  that  'ud  tliink  it  no  sin  in  a  just 
cause  to  pay  him  in  his  own  coin,  an'  to  take 
from  him  an'  his  a  pound  o'  blood  for  every 
ounce  of  ours  they  shed." 

A  number  of  his  friends  instantly  volun- 
teered to  retrace  their  way  to  the  mountains, 
and  search  for  the  other  son.  "There's 
httle  danger  of  his  life,"  said  a  relation ; 
"  it's  a  short  time  Frank  'ud  stand  liim 
particularly  as  the  gun  wasn't  charged. 
We'U  go,  at  any  rate,  for  'fraid  he  might  lose 
himself  in  the  mountains,  or  walk  into"  some 
o'  the  lochs  on  his  way  home.  We  had  as 
good  bring  some  whiskey  wid  us,  for  he  may 
want  it  badly." 

"While  they  had  been  speaking,  however, 
the  snow  began  to  fall  and  the  wind  to  blow 
in  a  manner  that  promised  a  heavy  and 
violent  storm.  They  proceeded,  notwith- 
standing, on  their  search,  and  on  whistling 
for  the  dog,  discovered  that  he  was  not  to 
be  found. 

"  He  went  wid  us  to  the  mountains,  I 
know,"  said  the  former  speaker;  "an'  I 
think   it   likely   he'U   be  found   wid  Owen, 


j  wherever  he  is.  Come,  boys  step  out :  it's 
a  dismal  night,  any  way,  the  Lord  knows — 
ooh,  och  !  "  And  with  sorrowful  but  vigor- 
!  ous  stej)s  they  went  in  quest  of  the  missing 
I  brother. 

Nothing  but  the  preternatural  character 
j  of  the  words  which  were  so  mysteriously, 
t  pronounced  immediately  before  Owen's 
I  jjursuit  of  M'Kenna,  could  have  jsrevented 
1  that  circumstance,  together  with  the  flight  of 
I  the  latter,  from  exciting  greater  attention 
among  the  crowd.  His  absence,  however, 
now  that  they  had  time  to  reflect  on  it,  jsro- 
duced  unusual  alarm,  not  only  on  account  of 
M'Kenna's  bad  character,  but  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  Owen  being  lo.st  in  tht, 
mountains. 

The  inextinguishable  determination  of 
revenge  with  which  an  Irishman  pursues  any 
person  who,  either  directly  or  indirectlj', 
taltes  the  life  of  a  near-  relation,  or  invader 
the  peace  of  his  domestic  affections,  w-as 
strongly  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Owen's 
pursuit  after  M'Kenna,  considering  the  ap 
palling  circumstances  tinder  wJiich  he  under- 
took it.  It  is  certainl}'  more  than  probable 
that  M'Kenna,  instead  of  flying  would  have 
defended  himself  with  the  loaded  gun,  had 
not  his  superstitious  fears  been  excited  by 
the  words  which  so  mysteriously  charged  him 
with  the  murder.  The  direction  he  accident- 
.  ally  took  led  both  himself  and  his  pursuer 
into  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains. 
The  cIkiso  ^vas  close  anil  desj^erate,  and 
certai'iily  -iii-lit  luive  been  fatal  to  Eeillaghan, 
tad  :\i  iVi  ii:i,i  Ihiiught  of  using  the  gun. 
His  terror,  however,  exhausted  him,  and 
overcame  his  presence  of  mind  to  such  a 
degree,  that  so  far  fi'om  using  the  weapon  i:i 
I  his  defence,  he  threw  it  aside,  in  order  to 
gain  ground  upon  his  ptirsuer.  This  he  did 
but  slowly,  and  the  pursuit  was  as  yet  un- 
certain. At  length  Owen  found  the  distance 
between  himself  and  his  brother's  murderer 
increasing  ;  the  night  was  dai'k,  and  he  him- 
self feeble  and  breathless  :  he  therefore  gave 
over  all  hope  of  securing  him,  and  returned 
to  follow  those  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  spot  where  his  brother's  body  lay.  It 
was  when  retracing  his  path  that  the  nature 
of  his  situation  occurred  to  him  :  the  snow 
had  not  began  to  fall,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  was  strongly  calculated  to  depress 
him. 

Every  person  knows  with  what  remarkable 
suddenness  snow  storms  descend.  He  had 
scarcely  advanced  homewards  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  gray  tempest 
spread  its  dusky  wings  over  the  heavens, 
and  a  darker  shade  rapidly  settled  upon  the 
white  hills — now  becoming  indistinct  in  the 
gloom  of  the  au-,  which  was  all  in  commotion, 
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and  groaned  aloud  with  the  noise  of  the 
advancing  storm.  When  he  saw  the  deep 
gloom,  and  felt  the  chilling  coldness  pierce 
his  flesh  so  bitterly,  he  tui-ned  himself  in 
the  direction  which  led  by  the  shortest 
possible  line  towards  his  father  s  houss.  He 
was  at  this  time  ueai'ly  three  miles  from  any 
human  habitation  ;  and  as  he  looked  into 
the  darkness,  his  heart  began  to  palpitate 
with  an  alarm  almost  bordering  on  hoi^eless- 
ness.  His  dog,  which  had,  up  till  this 
bodhig  change,  gone  on  before  him,  now 
partook  in  his  master's  apx>rehensions,  and 
trotted  anxiously  at  his  feet. 

In  the  meantime  the  winds  howled  in  a 
melancholy  manner  along  the  mountains, 
and  carried  with  them  from  the  upj^er  clouds 
the  rapidly  descending  sleet.  The  storm- 
current,  too,  was  against  him,  and  as  the  air 
began  to  work  in  dark  confusion,  he  felt  for 
the  first  time  how  utterly  lielpless  a  thiug  he 
was  under  the  fierce  tempest  in  this  dread- 
ful solitude. 

A  length  the  rushing  sound  which  he  fii-st 
heard  in  the  distance  api^roached  him  in  aU 
its  terrors ;  and  in  a  shoi't  time  he  was 
staggering,  Hke  a  drimken  man,  under  the 
incessant  diifts  which  swept  over  him  and 
about  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
horrors  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  moment. 
From  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  whirlwinds 
sv.-ejjt  immense  snow-clouds  that  rose  up 
instantaneously,  and  shot  off  along  the 
brows  and  raraies  of  the  soHtary  wild,  some- 
times descending  into  the  valleys,  and  again 
rushing  up  the  almost  peii^endicular  sides  of 
the  mountains,  with  a  speed,  strength,  and 
noise,  that  mocked  at  everything  possessing 
life  ;  whilst  iu  the  air  the  tumult  and  the 
darkness  continued  to  deepen  in  the  most 
awful  manner.  The  winds  seemed  to  meet 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
falling  drifts  flew  backward  and  forward  in 
every  du'ection ;  the  cold  became  intense, 
and  Owen's  efforts  to  advance  homewards 
were  beginning  to  fail.  He  was  di-iven 
about  like  an  autumn  leaf,  and  his  dog, 
which  kept  close  to  him,  had  nearly  equal 
diSiculty  in  proceeding.  No  sound  but 
that  of  the  tempest  could  now  be  heai-d, 
except  the  screaming  of  the  Irii-ds  as  they 
were  tossed  on  sidewing  tlirough  the  com- 
motion which  prevailed. 

In  this  manner  was  Owen  whirled  about, 
till  he  lost  all  knowledge  of  his  local  situa- 
tion, being  ignorant  whether  he  advanced 
towards  home  or  otherwise.  His  mouth  and 
eyes  were  almost  tilled  with  driving  sleet ; 
sometimes  a  cloud  of  light  sandlike  drift 
would  almost  bury  him,  as  it  crossed,  or 
followed,  or  opposed  his  path  ;  sometimes  he 
would  sink  to  the  middle  in  a  snow-wreath, 
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I  fi-om  which  he  extricated  himself  with  great 
ditficulty ;  and  among  the  many  ten-ors  bj 
[  which  he  was  beset,  that  of  walking  into  a 
lake,  or  over  a  precipice,  was  not  the  least 
[  pai'alyzing.  Owen  was  a  your.g  man  of 
great  personal  strength  and  activity,  for  the 
possession  of  which,  next  to  his  brother,  he 
had  been  distinguished  among  his  compan- 
ions ;  but  he  now  became  totally  exhausted  : 
the  chase  after  M'Kenna,  his  former  exertion, 
his  struggles,  his  repeated  falls,  his  power- 
;  ful  attemjjts  to  get  into  the  vicinity  of  life, 
the  desperate  strength  he  put  forth  in  break- 
ing through  the  vortex  of  the  whirlwind,  aU 
had  left  him  faint,  and  completely  at  the 
I  mercy  of  the  elements. 

The  cold  sleet  scales  were  now  frozen  to 
[  ice  on  his  cheeks  ;  his  clothes  were  comjjlete- 
'  ly  incrusted  with  the  hard  snow,  which  had 
been  beatmg  into  them  hj  the  strength  of 
'  the  blast,  and  his  joints  were  getting  stifi 
'  and  benumbed.  The  tumult  of  the  tempest, 
1  the  whirling  of  the  snow-clouds,  and  the 
j  thick  snow,  now  falling,  and  again  tossed 
upwards  by  sudden  gusts  to  the  sky,  de- 
!  jDrived  him  of  all  jDower  of  reflection,  and 
I  rendered  him,  though  not  altogether  blind 
or  deaf,  yet  incapable  of  forming  any  dis- 
tmct  opinion  upon  what  he  saw  or  heard. 
StUl,  actuated  by  the  unconscious  i3rincij)le 
,  of  self  preservation,  he  tottered  on,  cold, 
,  feeble,  and  breathlesJ5,  now  driven  back  hke 
a  reed  by  the  strong  rash  of  the  storm,  or 
;  prostrated  almost  to  suffocation  under  the 
j  whiiiwiuds,  that  started  up  like  savage 
,  creatures  of  life  about  him. 
1  During  aU  this  time  his  faithful  dog  never 
abandoned  him  ;  but  his  wild  bowlings  onlj 
;  heightened  the  horrors  of  his  situation. 
;  When  he  fell,  the  affectionate  creature  would 
catch  the  flap  of  his  coat,  or  his  arm,  in  hia 
I  teeth,  and  attempt  to  raise  him  ;  and  as  long 
^  as  his  master  had  jjresence  of  mind,  with  the 
!  unen-iug  certainty  of  iustiuct,  he  would  turn 
I  him,  when  taking  a  wrong  du-ection,  into 
that  which  led  homewai-ds. 
j  Owen  was  not,  however,  reduced  to  tkis 
;  state  without  experiencing  sensations  of 
which  no  language  could  convey  adequate 
notions.  At  first  he  struggled  heroically 
with  the  storm  ;  but  when  utter  darkness 
threw  its  imj)endous  shades  over  the  deso- 
lation aj'ound  him,  and  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
I  ments  grew  so  tremendous,  all  the  strong 
j  propensities  to  hfe  became  roused,  the  con- 
;  vulsive  throes  of  a  young  heart  on  tlie  steep 
I  of  death  threw  a  wild  and  corresponding 
energy  into  his  vigorous  frame,  and  oc- 
ca.sioned  him  to  cling  to  existence  with  a 
tenacity  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  terrible 
consciousness  of  his  unprepared  state,  and 
the  horror  of  being  plunged  into  eternitj 
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unsupporte(.'l  by  tlie  rites  of  Lis  cliurcli,  I 
whilst  tlie  crime  of  attempting  to  take  away 
human  Ufe  lay  on  his  soul.  Those  domestic  i 
affections,  too,  which  in  Irishmen  are  so  [ 
strong,  became  excited  ;  his  home,  his  fire-  1 
side,  the  faces  of  his  kindred,  ah-ea  ly  im-  ( 
pressed  with  affliction  for  the  death  of  one  | 
brother,  were  conjured  up  in  the  powerful 
imagery  of  natural  feeling,  the  fountains  of  ! 
which  were  opened  in  his  heart,  and  his  ! 
agonizing  cry  for  life  rose  wildly  from  the  I 
mountain  desert  upon  the  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest. Then,  indeed,  when  the  gulf  of  a  two-  j 
fold  death  yawned  before  him,  did  the  strug- 
gling spirit  send  up  its  shrieliing  prayer  to 
heaven  with  desperate  imjjulse.  These  i 
struggles,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the  i 
body,  became  gradually  weaker  as  the  storm  [ 
tossed  him  about,  and  with  the  chill  of  its  ; 
breatli  withered  him  into  total  helplessness.  I 
He  reeled  on,  stiff  and  insensible,  without 
knowing  whither  he  went,  faUing  with  every  | 
blast,  and  possessing  scarcely  any  faculty  of  : 
life  except  mere  animation. 

After  about  an  hour,  however,  the  storm 
subsided,  and  the  clouds  broke  away  into 
light,  lieecy  columns  before  the  wind  ;  the  i 
ail-,  too,  became  less  cold,  and  the  face  of 
nature  more  visible.  The  driving  sleet  and 
hard,  granular  snow  now  ceased  to  fall ;  but 
were  succeeded  by  large  feathery  flakes,  that 
descended  slowly  upon  the  still  air. 

Had  this  trying  scene  lasted  much  longer, 
Owen  must  soon  have  been  a  stiffened  corpse. 
The  child-like  strength,  however,  which  just 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  without  sinking  in 
despair  to  die,  now   supported   him   when 
there  was   less   demand  for   energy.      The 
dog,  too,  by  rubbing  itself  against  him,  and 
licking  his  face,  enabled  him,  by  a  last  effort, 
to  recollect  himself,  so  as  to  have  a  glimmer- 
ing perception  of  his  situation.     His  confi- 
dence retiu'ned,  and  with  a  greater-  degree 
of  strength.     He  shook,  as  well  as  he  could, 
tlie  snow  from  his  clothes,  where  it  had  ac- 
cumulated heavily,  and  felt  himself  able  to 
proceed,    sloAvly,    it    is    true,    towards    his 
father's  house,  which  he  had  nearly  reached 
when  he  met  his   fiiends,  who   were   once 
more  hurrying  out  to  the  mountains  in  quest  ' 
of  him,  having  been  comijelled  to  retiini  in  j 
consequence  of  the  storm,  when  they  had  I 
first  set  out.     The  whiske\%  their  comj)anion-  j 
ship,  and  their  assistance  soon  revived  him.  [ 
One  or  two  were  despatched  home  befoi-e 
them,  to  apprise  the  afflicted  family  of  his 
safety  ;  and  the  intelligence  was  hailed  with  . 
melancholy  joy  by  the  Reillaghans.      A  faint  | 
light  played  for  a  moment  over  the  gloom 
whicli  had  settled  among  them,  but  it  was  j 
brief ;  for  on  ascertaining  the  safety  of  their  j 
second  son,  their  gi-ief  rushed  back  with  re-  | 


newed  violence,  and  nothiag  could  be  hearc 
but  the  voice  of  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Darby  More,  who  had  assumed  the  control 
of  the  family,  did  everything  in  his  jjower  to 
console  them ;  liis  efforts,  however,  were 
viewed  with  a  feeling  Httle  short  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Darby,"  said  the  afflicted  mother,  "you 
have,  undher  God,  in  some  sense,  my  fau 
son's  death  to  account  for.  You  had  a 
dhrame,  but  you  wouldn't  tell  it  to  us.  1\ 
you  had,  my  boy  might  be  livin'  this  day,  for 
it  would  be  asy  for  him  to  be  an  his  guard." 

"Musha,  poor  woman,"  rejihed  Darby, 
"  siu-e  you  don't  know,  you  afflicted  crathur, 
wliat  you're  spakin'  al)out.  Tell  my  dhrame  ! 
Why,  thin,  it's  myself  towld  it  to  him  fi-om 
beginning  to  ind,  and  that  whin  we  wor  goin' 
to  mass  tins  day  itself.  I  desired  him,  on 
the  paril  of  his  life,  not  to  go  out  a  tracin'  or 
toards  the  mountains,  good  or  bad." 

"You  said  you  had  a  prayer  that  'ud  keep 
it  back,"  observed  the  mother,  "an'  why 
didn't  you  say  it  ?  " 

"I  did  say  it,"  replied  D:u'by,  "an'  that 
afore  a  bit  crassed  my  throath  this  moniin'  ; 
but,  you  see,  he  broke  his  promise  of  not 
goin'  to  the  mountains,  an'  that  was  what 
made  the  dhrame  come  thrue." 

"  Well,  well.  Darby,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
an'  God's  pardon,  for  judgin'  you  in  the 
wrong.  Oh,  wurrah  sthrue  !  my  brave  son. 
is  it  there  you're  lyin'  wid  us,  avourneen 
machree  !  "  and  she  again  renewed  her  grief. 

"  Oh,  thru,  I'm  sure  I  forgive  you,"  said 
Darby  :  "  but  keep  your  grief  in  for  a  start, 
till  I  say  the  De  Proiohinjis  over  him,  for  the 
pace  an'  repose  of  his  sowl.  Kneel  down  all 
ofyez." 

He  repeated  this  prayer  in  language  which 
it  would  require  one  of  Edward  Ii'viug's 
adepts  in  the  Unknown  Tongues  to  interjaret. 
When  he  had  recited  about  half  of  it, 
Owen,  and  those  who  had  gone  to  seek  him, 
entered  the  house,  and  after  the  example  of 
the  others,  reverently  knelt  down  until  he 
finished  it. 

Owen's  appearance  once  more  renewed 
their  grief.  The  body  of  his  brother  had 
been  removed  to  a  bed  beyond  the  fire  in 
the  kitchen  ;  and  when  Owen  looked  upon 
the  featiu'es  of  his  beloved  companion,  he 
approached,  and  stooped  down  to  kiss  his 
lips.  He  was  still  too  feeble,  however,  to 
bend  by  his  own  strength  ;  and  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  warm  air  of  the  house  re- 
laxed him.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
fell  forward,  but  supported  himself  by  his 
hands,  wliich  were  placed  upon  the  body  ;  a 
deep  groan  was  heard,  and  the  appM-ently 
dead  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  feebly  ex- 
claimed— "A  dhrink  ?  a  dhrink  !  " 
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Darby  More,  had,  on  concluding  the  De 
profum/is,  seated  liimself  beside  the  bed  on 
which  Mike  lay  ;  but  on  hearing  the  groan, 
and  the  call  for  drink,  he  leajjed  raiaidly  to 
iiis  legs  and  exclaimed,  "  My  sowl  to  hell  an' 
the  divil,  Owen  Reillaghau,  but  your  sou's 
alive ! !  Off  wid  two  or  thi-ee  of  yez,  as 
hard  as  the  divil  can  dhrive  yez,  for  the 
priest  an'  docthor  !  !  Off  wid  yez  !  ye  damned 
lazy  spalpeens,  aren't  ye  near  there  by  this  ! 
Give  us  my  cant !  Ai-e  yez  gone  ?  Oh,  by 
this  and"  by  that  —  hell  —  eh  —  aren't  yez 
gone  ?  "  but  ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence 
they  had  set  out. 

"Now,"  ho  exclaimed  in  a  voice  whose 
tremendous  tones  were  strongly  at  variance 
wth  his  own  injunctions — "  Now,  neighbors, 

d n  yez,  keep  silence.     Mrs.  Reillaghan, 

get  a  bottle  of  whiskey  an'  a  mug  o'  wather. 
Make  haste.  Hanim  an  diouol !  don't  be  aU 
niglit !  " 

The  poor  mother,  however,  could  not  stir  ; 
the  uuexpected  revulsion  of  feeUng  whicli 
she  had  so  suddenly  exjaei'ieneed  was  more 
than  she  could  sustain.  A  long  fainting-fit 
was  the  eonseqiience,  and  Darby's  commands 
were  obeyed  by  the  wife  of  a  friendly  neigh- 
bor. 

The  mendicant  immediately  wetted  Mike's 
lips,  and  poured  some  spirits,  copiously  di- 
luted with  water,  down  his  throat ;  after 
which  he  held  the  whiskey-bottle,  like  a 
connoisseur,  between  hunself  and  the  hght. 
"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "this  whiskey  is  the  ra-al 
crathui"."  He  jiut  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  as 
he  spoke,  and  on  holding  it  a  second  time 
before  his  eye,  he  shook  his  head  compla- 
cently— "Ay,"  said  he,  "if  anj-thing  could 
bring  the  dead  back  to  this  world,  my  sowl 
to  glory,  but  that  would.  Oh,  thin,  it  would 
give  the  dead  Hfe,  sure  enough  !  "  He  jiut 
it  once  more  to  his  lij^s,  from  which  it  was 
not  separated  without  relinquishing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  contents. 

"  Dhea  Grashthia-i ! "  he  exclaimed; 
"throth,  I  find  myself  the  betther  o'  that 
sup,  in  regard  that  it's  good  for -this  touch 
o'  configuration  that  I'm  throubled  wid  in- 
wardly !  Oxjs  Doxis  Glorioxis  ?  Amin  !  " 
These  words  he  spoke  in  a  low,  placid  voice, 
lest  the  wounded  man  might  be  discomposed 
by  his  observations. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  account  of 
Mike's  restoration  to  Ufe  3prea,d  among  the 
neighbors  was  surj)iising.  Those  who  had 
gone  for  the  priest  and  doctor  communicated 
it  to  aU  they  met,  and  these  again  to  others  : 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  great  numbers  of  their  acquaint- 
ances, all  anxious  to  hear  the  particulars 
more  minutely. 

Darby,  who  never  omitted  an  opportunity 


of  impressing  the  people  with  a  belief  in  his 
own  sanctity,  and  in  that  of  his  crucifix 
came  out  among  them,  and  answered  their 
inquiries  by  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head,  and 
a  mysterious  indication  of  his  finger  to  the 
crucifix,  but  said  nothing  more.  This  was 
enough.  The  murmur  of  reverence  and< 
wonder  spread  among  them,  and  ere  long) 
there  were  few  present  who  did  not  believe 
that  Reillaghan  had  been  restored  to  life  by 
a  touch  of  Darby's  crucifix ;  an  opinion 
which  is  not  wholly  exploded  until  this  day. 

Peggy  Gartland,  who  fortunately  had  not 
heard  the  report  of  her  lover's  death  until  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  account  of  his  re- 
vival, now  entered,  and  by  her  pale  counte- 
nance betrayed  strong  symptoms  of  affection 
and  sympathy.  She  sat  by  his  side,  gazing 
mournfully  on  his  features,  and  with  difficulty 
sui^pressed  her  tears. 

For  some  time  before  her  arrival,  the 
mother  and  sisters  of  ]\Iike  had  been  removed 
to  another  room,  lest  the  tumultuous  ex- 
pression of  theu'  mingled  joy  and  sorrow 
might  disturb  him.  The  fair,  artless  girl, 
although  satisfied  that  he  stiU  hved,  enter- 
tained no  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  but  she  ven- 
tured, in  a  low,  trembUng  voice,  to  inquire 
from  D.arby  some  pai-ticulars  of  the  melan- 
choly transaction  which  was  likely  to  deprive 
her  of  her  betrothed  husband. 

"  Where  did  the  shot  sthi-ikc  him.  Darby  ?  " 

"  Clane  through  the  body,  aviUish  ;  jist 
where  Captain  Cramer  was  shot  at  tlie  battle 
o'  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  lay  as  good  as  dead 
for  twelve  hours,  and  was  near  beiu'  berried 
a  corp,  an'  him  alive  aU  the  time,  onlj  that 
as  they  were  puUin'  him  off  o'  the  cart,  he 
gev  a  shout,  an'  thin,  a  colleen  dhas,  they  be- 
gan to  think  he  might  be  livin'  stul.  Sure 
enough,  he  was,  too,  an'  lived  successfully, 
till  he  died  wid  dhrinkin'  brand}',  as  a  cure 
for  the  gout ;  the  Lord  be  praised !  " 

"  Where's  the  villain,  Darbj'  ?  " 

"  He's  in  the  mountains,  no  doubt,  where 
he  had  thim  to  fight  wid  that's  a  match  for 
him — God,  an'  the  dark  storm  that  fell 
awhile  agone.  They'll  pay  him,  never  fear, 
for  his  thrachery  to  the  noble  boy  that  chas- 
tised him  for  yoiu*  sake,  acuMa  oge !  * 
Sthrong  was  your  hand,  a  Veehal,  an'  giner- 
ous  w.as  your  affectionate  heart ;  an'  well 
you  loved  the  fair  girl  that's  sitting  beside 
you  !  Throth,  Peggy,  my  heart's  black  with 
sarrow  about  the  darhn'  young  man.  Still, 
life's  in  him  ;  an'  while  there's  Ufe  there's 
hope  ;  glory  be  to  God  !  " 

The  eulogium  of  the  pilgi-im,  who  was,  in 
truth,  much  attached  to  Mike,  moved  the 
heart  of  the  affectionate  girl,  whose  love  and 
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svmpathy  were  pure  as  the  dew  on  the  j^i-ass-  ' 
bl;:;^ie     and   now   as   easily  affected   by  the 
slightest  touoh.     She  remained  silent  for  a  ; 
time,  but   secretly  glided  her  hand  towards  ] 
that  of  her  lover,  which  she  clasped  in  hers,  | 
and  by  a  gentle  and   timid  pressiu-e,  strove 
to  intimate  to  him  that  she  was  beside  him. 
Long,  but   unavailing,  was   the   struggle  to 
repress  her  sorrow  ;  her  bosom  heaved  ;  she 
gave  two  or  three  loud  sobs,  and  burst  into 
tears  and  lamentations. 

"  Don't  cry,  avourneen,"  whispered  Dai-by 
— "  Don't  cry  ;  I'U  warrant  you  that  Darby 
More  will  ate  share  of  your  weddiu'  dinner  j 
au'  his,  yit.  There's  a  small  taste  of  color 
comin'  to  his  face,  which,  I  think,  undher 
God,  is  owin'  to  my  touchin'  him  wid  the  | 
cruciwhis.  Don't  ciy,  a  colleen,  he'U  get  over  j 
it  an'  more  than  it,  yit,  a  colleen  bawn  !  " 

Darby  then  huri'ied  her  into  the  room  i 
where  Mike's  mother  and  sisters  were.  On 
entering  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  former,  laid  her  face  on  her  bosom,  and 
wept  bitterly.  This  renewed  the  mother's 
grief :  she  clasped  the  interesting  giii  in  a  | 
sorrowful  embrace  ;  so  did  his  sisters.  They 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
poured  forth  those  touching,  but  wild  bursts 
of  pathetic  language,  which  ai-e  always  heard 
when  the  heart  is  struck  by  some  desolating 
calamity. 

"Hu'sht!"  said  a  neighboring  man  who 
was  present ;  "  husht !  it's  a  shame  for  yez, 
an'  the  boy  not  dead  yit." 

"I'm  not  ashamed,"  said  Peggy:  "why 
should  I  be  ashamed  of  bein'  sariy  for  the 
likes  of  Mike  Eeillaghau  ?  Where  was  his 
a(iuil  ?  Wasn't  all  hearts  upon  him  ?  Didn't 
the  very  poor  on  the  road  bless  him  whin  he 
passed"?  Who  ever  had  a  bad  word  agin 
him,  but  the  villain  that  miuxlhered  him  ? 
Murdhered  him  !  Heaven  above  !  an'  why  ? 
For  my  sake  !  For  my  sake  the  pride  of  the 
parish  is  laid  low !  Ashamed !  Is  it  for 
ciyin'  for  my  betrothed  husband,  that  was 
sworn  to  me,  an'  I  to  him,  before  the  eye  o' 
God  above  us "?  This  day  week  I  was  to  be 
his  bride  ;  an'  now — now — Oh,  Vread  Eeil- 
laghan,  take  me  to  you !  Let  me  go  to  his 
mother!  My  heart's  broke,  Vread  ReiUa- 
ghan  !  Let  me  go  to  her  :  nobody's  grief 
for  him  is  like  ours.  You're  his  mother,  an'  | 
I'm  his  wife  in  the  sight  o'  God.  Proud  was  | 
I  out  of  him  :  my  eyes  brightened  when  they  | 
seen  him,  an'  my  heart  got  light  when  I  j 
heard  his  voice  ;  an'  now,  what's  afore  me? — 
what's  afore  me  but  sorrowfid  days  an'  a 
broken  heart !  "  | 

Mrs.  EeiUaghan  placed  her  tenderly  and 
affectionately  beside  her,  on  the  bed  wliereon 
she  herself  sat.  With  the  corner  of  her 
handkerchief  she  wiped   the  tears  from  the 


weei^ing  gii-1,  although  her  o\^^l  flowed  fast. 
Her  daughters,  also,  gathered  about  her,  and 
in  language  of  the  most  endearing  kind,  en- 
deavored to  soothe  and  console  her. 

"  He  may  live  yet,  Peggy,  avourneen," 
said  his  mother;  "my  brave  and  noble  son 
may  live  yet,  an'  you  may  be  both  happy  ! 
Don't  be  cryin'  so  much,  asthore  cjalh  ma- 
chree;*  sure  he's  in  the  hands  o'  God, 
avourneen  ;  an'  your  young  heai-t  won't  be 
broke,  I  hope.  Och,  the  Lord  pity  her 
young  feelins ! "  exclaimed  the"  mother, 
aft'ected  even  by  the  consolation  she  herself 
offered  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  her  son  :  "  is 
it  any  wondher  she'd  sink  nudlier  sich  a 
blow !  for,  sure  enough,  where  was  the  likes 
of  him  ?  No,  asthore  ;  it's  no  wondher— it's 
no  wondher !  lonesome  will  your  heart  be 
widout  him  ;  for  I  know  what  he'd  feel  if  a 
hair  of  your  head  was  injured." 

"Oh,  I  know  it — I  know  it!  There  was 
music  in  his  voice,  an'  rj7'ah  f  and  kindness  to 
every  crathur  on  God's  earth  ;  but  to  me — 
to  me — oh,  no  one  knew  his  love  to  me,  but 
myself  an'  God.  Oh,  if  I  was  dead,  that  I 
couldn't  feel  this,  or  if  my  hfe  could  save  his  ! 
^Vhy  didn't  the  villain, — the  black  villain, 
wid  God's  curse  upon  him — why  didn't  he 
shoot  me,  thin  I  could  never  be  Mike's  wife, 
an'  his  hand  o'  nuirdher  might  be  satisfied  ? 
If  he  had,  I  wouldn't  feel  as  I  do.  Ay  !  the 
warmest,  an'  the  best,  an'  the  dearest  blood 
of  my  heart,  I  could  shed  for  him.  That 
heart  was  his,  an'  he  had  a  right  to  it.  Our 
love  wasn't  of  yistherday  :  afore  the  links  of 
my  hair  came  to  my  showldhers  I  loved  him, 
an'  thought  of  him  ;  an  manj'  a  time  he  tould 
me  that  I  was  his  first !  God  knows  he  was 
my  first,  an'  he  wiU  be  my  last,  let  him  live 
or  die." 

"  Well,  but,  Peggy  achora,"  said  his  sister, 
"  maybe  it's  sinful  to  be  cryin'  this  way,  an' 
he  not  dead." 

"God  forgive  me,  if  it's  a  sin,"  replied 
Peggy;  "I'd  not  msh  to  do  anything  sin- 
ful or  displasLu'  to  God  ;  an'  I'll  sthrive  to 
keep  down  my  grief :  I  wiU,  as  well  as  I 
can." 

She  jjut  her  hands  on  her  face,  and  by  an 
effort  of  firmness,  subdued  the  tone  of  her 
grief  to  a  low,  continuous  murmur  of  sorrow. 

"  An'  along  wid  that,"  said  the  sister,  "  maj^- 
be  the  noise  is  disturbin'  him.  Dai-by  put  us 
all  out  o'  the  kitchen  to  have  pace  an'  quiet- 
ness about  him." 

"An'  'twas  well  thought  o'  Darby,"  she 
repilied  ;  "  an'  may  the  blessin'  o'  God  rest 
upon  him  for  it !  A  male's  mate  or  a  night's 
lodgin'  he'll  never  want  under  mv   father's 


*  The  beloved  white  (girl)  of  my  heart. 
t  Affection. 
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roof  for  that  goodness  to  him.     I'll  be  quiet  i 
thin."  j 

There  was  now  a  short  pause,  dui-ing  which  | 
those   in  the  room  heai-d   a  smack,  accom- 
panied by  the  words,    " Dlieah    Graghthlm!  j 
Throth  I'm  tlie  betther  o'  that  suj),  so  I  am.  j 
Nothiu'  keeps  this   thief  of  a  couiigiu-alion 
down  but  it.     Lkeah    GraMhias  for    that ! 
Oh,  thin,  this  is  the  stuff !     It  wai-ms  the  body 
to  the  top  o'  the  nails  !  " 

"Don't  spai-eit,  Dai-by,"  said  old  EeiUag- 
han,  "  if  it  does  you  good."  j 

"  Avoumeeu,"  said  Dai-by,  "  it's  only  what  j 
gives  me  a  httle  relief  I  ever  take,  jist  by  way  ] 
of  cure,  for  it's  the  only  thing  does  me  good,  j 
when  I  am  this-a-way." 

Several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  were,  I 
in  the  mean  time,  flocking  to  Keillaghan's  \ 
house.  A  worthy  man,  accompanied  by  his  ■ 
wife,  entered  as  the  pilgi-im  had  concluded. 
The  woman,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  country,  raised  the  Ii-ish  cry,  in  a  loud  ^ 
melancholy  wail,  that  might  be  heard  at  a 
gi-eat  distance. 

Darby,  who  prided  himself  on  maintaining 
silence,  could  not  preserve  the  consistency  of 
his  character  upon  this  occasion,  any  more 
than  on  that  of  Mike's  recent  symptoms  of 
life. 

"  Yoiu-  sowl  to  tne  divil,  you  faggot !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  what  do  you  mane  ?  The  divil  i 
,  whip  the  tongue  out  o'  you !  are  you  going  i 
to  come  here  only  to  disturb  the  boy  that's  : 
not  dead  yet  ?  Get  out  o'  this,  an'  be  asy  | 
wid  vour  sklireechin',  or  by  the  crass  that 
died  for  us,  only  you're  a  woman,  I'd  tumble  ' 
you  wid  a  Uck  o'  my  cant.  Keep  asy,  you  | 
vagrant,  an'  the  daceut  boy  not  dead  yet.  i 
Hell  bellows  you,  what  do  you  mane  ?  "  ! 

"Not  dead  !  "  exclaimed  the  woman,  with  \ 
her  body  bent  in  the  proper  attitude,  her  ! 
hands  extended,  and  the  crying  face  tui-ned  | 
with  amazement  to  D;u-by.  "  Not  dead ! 
Wurrah,  man  alive,  isn't  he  mui-dhered  ?  "      I 

"Hell  resave  the  matther  for  that!  "re- I 
pUed  Darby.  "  I  tell  you  he's  li^•ul'  an'  will  j 
live  I  hope,  bariin'  your  skii'Un'  dhiives  the  i 
Mfe  that's  in  him  out  of  him.  Go  into  the 
room  there  to  the  women,  an'  make  yourself 
scarce  out  o'  this,  or  by  the  jjadareens  about 
me,  I'll  mah vogue  you." 

"  We  can't  be  angry  wid  the  dacent  wo- 
man," observed  old  EeiUaghan,  "  in  regard  ' 
that  she  came  to  show  her  fiieudslii'p  and  ^ 
resiject." 

"I'd  be  angi-y  wid  St.  Pether,"  said  Dai- 
by,  "  an'  'ud  not  scruple  to  give  him  a  Mck  o' 

my  c Lord  presarve  us  !  what  was  I  gom' 

to  saj' !  W\xy,  thi-oth,  I  believe  the  little  wits 
I  had  are  all  gone  a  shaughran  !  I  must  fast 
a  Friday  or  tv,'o  for  the  same  words  agin  St. 
Pether.     Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis — Amin." 


Hope  is  strong  in  love  and  in  Hfe.  Peggy, 
now  that  giief  had  eased  her  heart  of  iti 
load  of  accumiilated  sorrow,-  began  to  reflect 
upon  Darby's  anecdote  of  CaiJtain  Cramer, 
which  she  related  to  those  about  her.  TLey 
all  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  jjossible  to  be 
wounded  so  severely  and  live.  They  also  con- 
soled and  supported  each  other,  and  ex- 
j)ressed  their  trust  that  Mike  might  also  re- 
cover. The  opinion  of  the  doctor  was  waited 
for  with  such  anxiety  as  a  felon  feels  when  the 
foreman  of  the  jui-y  hands  down  the  verdict 
which  consigns  him  to  life  or  death. 

Whether  Darby's  prescription  was  the  re- 
sult of  chance  or  sagacity  we  know  not.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  declare  that  Reillag- 
h:xn's  strength  was  in  some  degi-ee  restored, 
although  the  pain  he  suffered  amounted  to 
torture.  The  sui'geon  (who  was  also  a  phy- 
sician, and,  moreover,  supplied  his  own  medi- 
cines) and  the  priest,  as  they  Hved  in  the 
same  town,  both  an-ived  together.  The  latter 
administered  the  rites  of  his  church  to  him  ; 
and  the  former,  who  was  a  skilful  man,  left 
nothing  undone  to  accomi^hsh  his  restora- 
tion to  health.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  body  with  a  hullet — a  circumstance  which 
was  not  known  until  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
geon. This  gentlemen  expressed  much 
astonishment  at  his  suiwiving  the  wound, 
but  said  that  cii-cmnstances  of  a  similar 
natm-e  had  occurred,  pai'ticularly  on  the  field 
of  battle,  although  he  admitted  that  they 
were  few. 

Dai-by,  however,  who  resolved  to  have 
something  like  a  decided  oi>mion  from  him, 
without  at  aU.  considering  whether  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  pressed  him  strongly  up- 
on the  point. 

"Ai-rah,  blur-au-age,  Docthor  Swither, 
say  one  thing  or  other.  Is  he  to  hve  or  die  ? 
Plain  talk,  Docthor,  is  aU  we  want,  an'  no 
feasthalagh."* 

"  The  bullet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  re- 
phed  the  Doctor,  "must  either  not  have 
touched  a  vital  part,  or  touched  it  only 
shghtly.  I  have  known  cases  similar,  it  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  oj)uiiou  upon  him  just 
now." 

"The  divU  resave  the  yaiTibf  ever  I'll 
gather  for  j'ou  agin,  so  long  as  my  name's 
Darby  More,  except  you  say  either  '  hfe  '  or 
'  death,'  "  said  Darby,  who  forgot  his  charac- 
ter of  sanctity  altogether. 

"Darby,  achora,"  said  Mi-s.  KeiUaghan, 
"  don't  crass  the  gintleman,  an'  him  sthiivin' 


*  Nonsense. 

f  Herb. — Men  of  Darby's  east  were  often  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  rare  medicinal  plants  for  the 
apothecaries ;  and  not  bad  botanists  some  of  them 
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to  do  lii9  best.  Here,  Paddy  Gormly,  bring 
some  Vvather  till  the  doethor  waslies  his 
hands." 

"  Darby,"  repUed  the  Doctor,  to  whom  he 
was  well  loiown,  "  you  are  a  good  herbahst, 
but  even  although  you  should  not  serve  me 
as  usual  iu  that  capacity,  yet  I  cannot  say 
exactly  either  life  or  deatja.  The  case  is  too 
critical  a  one  ;  but  I  do  not  desjDauv  Darby,  if 
that  will  satisfy  you." 

"More  power  to  you,  Doethor,  achora. 
Hell-an-age,  where's  that  bottle  ?  bring  it 
licre.  Thank  you,  Vread.  Doethor,  here's 
wishui'  you  all  happiness,  an'  may  you  set 
Mike  on  his  legs  waust  more  ! '  See,  Doethor 
— see,  man  alive — look  at  this  purty  girl 
here,  wid  her  wet  cheeks  ;  give  her  some 
hope,  ahagiir,  if  you  can  ;  keep  the  crathur's 
spirits  up,  an'  IU  furnish  you  -ndd  every 
yarrib  iu  Europe,  from  the  nettle  to  the 
rose." 

"  Don't  despair,  my  good  girl,"  said  the 
Doctor,  addi-essing  Peggy.  "  I  hope,  I  trust, 
Oiat  he  may  recover  ;  but  he  must  be  kept 
easy  and  quiet." 

"  ILiy  the  blessing  of  God,  su',  light  down 
on  you  for  the  same  words,"  replied  Peggy, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

"  Are  you  done  wid  liim,  Doethor?  "  said 
old  Eeillaghan. 

"At  present,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  can 
do  nothing  more  for  him  ;  but  I  shall  see  him 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Bekase,  sir,"  continued  the  woi-thy  man, 
"  here's  Darby  More,  who's  afficted  v^ith  a 
comfiamboration,  or  some  sich  thing,  in- 
wardly, an'  if  you  should  ase  him,  sir,  I'd  pay 
the  damages,  whatever  they  might  be." 

The  Doctor  smiled  slightly.  "Darby's 
complaint,"  said  he,  "is  beyond  my  practice  ; 
there  is  but  one  cure  for  it,  and  that  is,  if  I 
have  any  .skill,  a  little  of  what's  in  the  bottle 
here,  taken,  as  our  prescriptions  sometimes 
say,  '  when  the  patient  is  inchned  for  it.'  " 

"By  my  sou — sanctity,  Doethor,"  said 
Darby,  "you're  a  man  of  skiU,  any  how,  an' 
that's  well  known,  sir.  Nothin',  as  Father 
Hoolaghau  says,  but  the  sup  of  whiskey 
does  this  sarra  of  a  configuration  good.  It 
rises  the  wind  off  o'  my  stomach,  Doethor  !  " 

"  It  does.  Darby,  it  does.  Now  let  all  be 
peace  and  quietness,"  continued  the  Doctor  : 
"take  away  a  great  part  of  this  fire,  and 
don't  attempt  to  remove  him  to  any  other 
bed  until  I  desire  you.  I  shall  call  again  to- 
morrow morning  early." 

Tlie  Doctor's  attention  to  his  patient  was 
unremitting ;  everything  that  human  skill, 
joined  to  long  experience  and  natural  talent, 
could  do  to  restore  the  young  man  to  his 
family  was  done  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  friends  of  Eeillaghan  had  the  sat- 


!  isfaction  of  seeing  him   completely   out  ol 

j  danger. 

Mike   declared,    after   liis   recoveiy,    that 

j  though  incapable  of  motion  on  the  moun- 
tains,  he  was  not  altogether  insensible   to 

I  what  passed  around  him.     The  loud  tones  of 

j  their  conversation  he  could  hear.  The  oath 
which  young  M'lvenna  vittered  in  a  voice  so 

I  wild  and  exalted,  fell  clearlj'  on  his  ear,  and 
he  endeavored  to  contradict  it,  in  order  that 

!  he  might  be  secured  and  punished  in  the 

I  event  of  his  death.     He  also  said,  that  the 

I  pain  he  suffered  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed 
home,  occasioned  him  to  groan  feebly ;  but 

I  that  the  sobs,  and  cries,  and  loud  conversa- 

1  tion  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  prevented 
his  moans  fi-om  being  heard.     It  is  j^robable, 

1  after  all,  that  wei-e  it  not  for  the  accidental 
fall  of  Owen  ripon  his  body,  he  might  not 
have  survived  the  woimd,  inasmuch  as  the 
medical  skill,  which  contributed  to  restore 
him,  would  not  have  been  called  in. 

Though  old  Frank  M'Kenna  and  his  fam- 
ily felt  an  ofipressive  load  of  misery  taken  off 
their  hearts  by  the  prospect  of  KeiUaghan's 
recovery,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
insensible  to  the  fate  of  their  son,  knowing 
as  they  did,  that  he  must  have  been  out 
among  the  mountains  during  the  storm.  His 
unhappy  mother  and  Rorly  sat  up  the  whole 
night,  expecting  his  return,  but  morning  ar- 
rived vvdthout  bringing  him  home.  For  six  . 
days  afterwards  the  search  for  him  was  gen- 
er'al  and  strict ;  his  friends  and  neighbors 
traversed  the  mountain  wastes  until  they  left 
scarcely  an  acre  of  them  unexplored.  On 
the  sixth  day  there  came  a  thaw,  and  towards 
the  close  .of  the  seventh  he  was  foimd  a 
"  stiffened  corpse,"  ujjon  the  veiy  s^pot  where  he 
had  xhot  his  rival,  and  on  which  he  had  chal- 
lenged the  Almighty  to  stretch  him  in  death, 
without  j^riest  or  prayer,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  had  been  chai-ged. 
He  was  foimd  lying  with  »  cii-cle  drawn  round 
him,   his  head  isillowed  v.pon  the  innocent 

I  blood  which  he  had  shed  with  the  intention 
of  murder,  and  a  bloodj'  cross  marked  upon 

j  his  breast  and  forehead.  It  was  thought 
that  in  the  dread  of  approaching  death  he 

I  had  formed  it  with  his  liand,  which  came  ac 

i  cidentaUy  in  contact  v.ivh  the  blood  that  lay 
in  clots  about  him. 

I  The  manner  of  his  death  excited  a  pro- 
foimd  and  wholesome  feeling  among  the 
people,  with  respect  to  the  crime  which  he 
attempted  to  commit.  The  circumstances 
attending  it,  and  his  oath  ujDon  the  spot 
where  he  shot  Eeillaghan,  are  still  spoken  of 
bj'  the  fathers  of  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  even  bj'  some  who  were  present  at  the 
search  for  his  body.  It  was  also  doubly  re- 
kable  on  account  of  a  case  of  spectral  il- 
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lusion  -which  it  produced,  and  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  eft'ect  of  M'Kenna's  sui^emat- 
iiral  appearance  at  the  time.  The  daughter 
of  a  herdsman  iu  the  mountains  was  strongly 
affected  by  the  spectacle  of  his  dead  body 
borne  past  her  father's  door.  In  about  a 
fortnight  afterwai'ds  she  assiu'ed  her  family 
that  he  app -ared  to  her.  She  saw  the  ap- 
parition, in  the  beginning,  only  at  night ; 
l3ut  ere  long  it  ventured,  as  she  imagined,  to 
appear  iu  day-hght.  Many  imaginary  con- 
versations took  place  between  them  ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  peasautiy  flocking  to  the  herd's 
house  to  satisfy  thems;lves  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  rumor,  is  yet  well  remembered  in  the 
l^arish.  It  was  also  affirmed,  that  as  the 
funeral  of  M'Kenna  jiassed  to  the  church- 
yard, a  hare  crossed  it,  which  some  one  pres- 
ent struck  on  the  side  with  a  stone.  The 
hare,  says  the  tradition,  was  not  injured,  but 
the  sound  of  the  stroke  resembled  that  pro- 
duced on  striking  an  empty  barrel. 

We  have  nearly  wound  up  our  story,  iu 
which  we  have  feebly  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate scenes  that  were,  some  time  ago,  not 
unusual  in  Irish  life.  There  is  little  more  to 
be  added,  except  that  5Iike  Reillaghan  al- 
most miraculously  vecdvered  ;  tliat  he  and 
Peggy  Gartland  wive  Imiipily  iiKii-ried,  and 
that  Darby  ilore  lost  liis  chai'acter  as  a 
dreamer  in  that  parish.     jMike,  with  whom, 


I  however,  he  still  continued  a  favorite,  used 
I  fi-equently  to  allude  to  the  speaking  crucifix, 
I  the  dream  aforesaid,  and  his  bit  of  Hction,  in 
j  assiuing  his  mother  that  he  had  dissuaded 
him  against"  tracing  "  on  that  eventful  day. 
"AVell,  avourneen,"  Darby  would  exclaim, 
I  "  the  hoUest  of  us  has  our  faihns  ;  but,  in 
I  thi'oth,  the  truth  of  it  is,  that  myself  didn't 
:  know  what  I  was  saj-in',  I  was  so  through 
'  other  ;  *  for  I  remimber  that  I  was  badly  af- 
flicted with  this  thief  of  a  ccufig-ui-atiou  iu- 
wai-dly  at  the  time.  That,  you  sse,  and  yoirr 
i  own  thi'oubles,  put  my  mind  ashauc/hran^ 
j  for  a  stai-t.  But,  upon  my  sanctity, — an' 
j  sui-e  that's  a  great  oath  wid  me — only  for  the 
.  Holy  Cai-ol  you  bought  fi-om  me  the  night 
I  before,  an'  above  ali  touchin'  you  wid  the 
j  blessed  Cruciwhix,  you'd  never  a'  got  over 
i  the  same  accident.  Oh,  you  may  smile  an* 
shake  your  head,  but  it's  thruth  whether  or 
not !     Gloiy  be  to  God  1 " 

The  priest  of  the  parish,  on  ascertaining 
correctly  the  incidents  mentioned  iu  this 
sketch,  determined  to  deprive  the  people  of 
at  least  one  pretext  for  their  follies.  He 
represented  the  abuses  connected  with  such 
a  ceremony  to  the  bishop  ;  and  fi-om  that 
j  night  to  the  pi-esent  time,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kilualieerj-  never  had,  in  theu-  own 
'  parish,  an  ojiportunity  of  healing  a  Jlidnight 
i  Mass. 


THE  DONAGH;    OR,  THE  HORSE  STEALERS. 


C.\RNMORE,  one  of  those  small  villages  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  outskirts  of  m;my  par- 
ishes hi  Ii'elaud,  whose  distinct  bouudaiies 
ai-e  lost  in  the  contiguous  mountain-wastes, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  gorge  or 
pass,  overhung  by  two  bleak  hills,  from  the 
naked  sides  of  which  the  stoiTU  swept  over  it, 
witlumt  discoHiposiug  the  peaceful  little  nook 
of  ciliiiis  tli.it  .stood  below.  About  a  furlong 
fartui  r  down  were  two  or  three  fanu-houses, 
inhabited  by  a  family  named  Cassidy,  men  of 
simple,  inoffensive  manners,  and  considerable 
wealth.  They  were,  however,  acute  and  wise 
in  their  generation  ;  intelligent  cattle-dealers, 
on  whom  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  impose  an  unsound  horse, 
or  a  cow  older  than  was  intimated  by  her 
horn-rings,  even  when  conscientiously  dressed 
\\\)  for  Side  b}-  the  ingenious  aid  of  the  file  or 
burning-iron.  Between  theu-  houses  and  the 
liandet  rose  a  conical  pile  of  rocks,  loosely 
heaped  together,  fi-om  which  the  place  took 
its  name  of  Carnmore. 

About  thi-eo  ye;u-s  before  the  time  of  this 


story,  there  came  two  men  wth  their  fami- 
lies to  reside  iu  the  upper  village,  and  the 
house  which  thej-  chose  as  a  residence  was 
one  at  some  distance  from  those  which  com- 
j)o.sed  the  little  grouj)  we  have  just  been  de- 
scribing. They  said  their  name  was  Meehaii, 
although  the  general  rejsort  went,  that  this 
was  not  true  ;  that  the  name  was  an  assumed 
one,  and  that  some  dai'k  mystery,  which  none 
could  penetrate,  shi'ouded  their  .history  and 
character.  They  were  certainly  remarkable 
men.  The  elder,  named  Anthony,  was  a 
dark,  black-browed  person,  stern  iu  his  man- 
ner, and  atrociously  cruel  in  his  disposition. 
His  fonn  was  Herculean,  his  bones  strong 
and  hard  as  ii-on,  and  his  sinews  stood  out 
in  undeniable  eridence  of  a  life  hitherto 
spent  in  severe  toil  and  exertion,  to  bear 
which  he  appeared  to  an  amazing  degree 
capable.  His  brother  Denis  was  a  small 
man,  less  savage  and  daring  in  his  character, 


*  /Vn-ifatcd. 
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and  consequently  more  vacillatiug  and  cau- 
tious than  Anthony  ;  for  the  jjoints  in  which 
he,  resembled  him  were  superinduced  ujjon 
his  natural  disjjositiou  by  the  close  connec- 
tion that  subsisted  between  them,  and  by 
the  identity  of  their  former  pursuits  in  life, 
which,  beyond  doubt,  had  been  such  as  could 
not  bear  investigation. 

The  old  proverb  of  "birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together,"  is  certainly  a  true  one,  and 
in  this  case  it  was  once  more  verified.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  these  men  in  the  vUlage, 
there  had  been  two  or  three  bad  characters 
in  the  neighborhood,  whose  delinquencies 
were  pretty  well  knowai.  With  these  persons 
the  strangers,  by  that  sympathy  which  assim- 
ilates with  congenial  good  or  evil,  soon  be- 
came acquainted  ;  and  although  their  inti- 
macy was  as  secret  and  cautious  as  possible, 
Btni  it  had  been  observed,  and  was  known, 
for  they  had  frequently  been  seen  skulking 
together  at  daybreak,  or  in  the  dusk  of 
evening. 

It  is  unnecessai-y  to  say  that  Meehan  and 
his  brother  did  not  mingle  much  in  the 
society  of  Carnmore.  In  fact,  the  ^'illagers  and 
they  mutually  avoided  each  other.  A  mere 
return  of  the  common  phrases  of  salutation 
was  generally  the  most  that  passed  between 
them  ;  they  never  entered  into  that  famih- 
arity  which  leads  to  mutual  intercourse,  and 
justifies  one  neighbor  iu  fi'eely  entering  the 
cabin  of  another,  to  sjDend  a  winter "s  night, 
or  a  summer's  evening,  in  amusing  conver- 
sation. Few  had  ever  been  in  the  house  of 
the  Meehaus  since  it  became  theirs;  nor 
were  the  means  of  their  subsistence  kuo\Tn. 
They  led  an  idle  life,  had  no  scarcity  of  food, 
were  decently  clothed,  and  never  wanted 
money  ;  circumstances  which  occasioned  no 
small  degree  of  conjecture  iu  Carnmore  and 
its  vicinity. 

Some  said  they  lived  by  theft ;  others  that 
they  were  coiners ;    and  there  were   many 
who  imagined,  fi'om  the  diabolical  counte- 
nance of  the  older  brother,  that  he  had  sold  | 
himself  to  the  devil,  who,  they  affirmed,  set 
liis  mark  upon  him,  and  was  his  paymaster.  ] 
Upon  this  liypothesis  several  were  ready  to  \ 
jM-ove  that  he  had  neither  breath  nor  shad-  i 
ow  ;    they  had  seen  him,  they  s.iid,  standing  i 
imder  a  hedge-row  of  ehlcr — that  unholy  tree  | 
which  furnished  wood  for  the  cross,  and  on 
which  Judas  hanged  himself — yet,  although 
it  was  noon-day  in  the  month  of  Jidy,  his 
person  tlu'ew  out  no  shadow.  Worthy  souls ! 
because  the  man  stood  in  the  shade  at  the 
time.     But  with   these  simple  explanations 
Superstition  had  uothuig  to  do,  although  we 
are  bound  in  justice  to  the  reverend  old  lady 
tc  affirm  that  she  Vv-as  kept  exceedingly  busy 
in  Carnmore.     If  a  man  had  a  sick  cow,  she 


was  elf-shot ;  if  his  child  became  consump 
five,  it  had  been  overlooked,  or  received  a 
blast  fi-om  the  fairies  ;  if  the  whooping-cough 
was  rife,  all  the  afflicted  childi-eu  were  put 
tlu-ee  times  under  an  ass  ;  or  when  they  hap- 
pened to  have  the  "mumjjs,"  were  led,  be- 
fore sunrise,  to  a  south-running  stream,  with 
a  halter  hanging  about  their  necks,  under  an 
obHgation  of  silence  during  the  ceremony. 
Iu  short,  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  more 
superstitious  spot  thau  that  which  these  men 
of  mystery  had  selected  for  their  residence. 
Another  circumstance  which  caused  the  peo- 
l^le  to  look  upon  them  with  additional  dread, 
was  their  ueglect  of  mass  on  Sundays  and 
holydays,  though  they  avowed  themselves 
Roman  Catholics.  They  did  not,  it  is  true, 
join  iu  the  dances,  drinking-matches,  foot- 
ball, and  other  sjiorts  with  which  the  Carn- 
more folk  celebrated  the  Lord's  day  ;  but 
they  soruj^led  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
mend  their  garden-ditch  or  moidd  a  row  of 
cabbages  on  the  Salibath — a  circumstance, 
for  which  two  or  thi-ee  of  the  Carnmore  boys 
were,  one  Sunday  evening  when  tijisy,  well- 
nigh  chastising  them.  Jheir  usual  manner, 
however,  of  spending  that  day  was  by  saun- 
tering lazily  about  the  fields,  or  stretching 
themselves  supinely  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
hedges,  their  arms  folded  ou  their  bosoms, 
and  their  hats  lying  over  their  faces  to  keep 
oif  the  sun. 

In  the  mean  time,  loss  of  property  was  be- 
coming quite  common  iu  the  neighborhood. 
Sheej)  were  stolen  fi-om  the  farmers,  and 
cows  aiid  horses  from  the  more  extensive 
graziers  in  the  parish.  The  comi^laints 
against  the  authors  of  these  depredations 
were  loud  and  incessant :  watches  were  set, 
combinations  for  mutual  security  formed, 
and  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount 
entered  into,  with  a  hojoe  of  being  able,  by 
the  temptation  of  a  large  rewai-d,  to  work 
upon  the  weakness  or  cupidity  of  some  ac- 
complice to  betray  the  gang  of  villains  who 
infested  the  neighborhood.  All,  however, 
was  in  vain  ;  every  week  brought  some  new 
act  of  plunder  to  light,  perpetrated  upon 
such  iinsusj)ectiug  persons  as  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  robbers  ;  but  no 
trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  perpetra- 
tors. Although  theft  had  from  time  to  time 
beeu  committed  upon  a  small  senile  before 
the  ai'rival  of  the  Meehans  in  the  village,  yet 
it  was  undeniable  that  since  that  period  the 
instances  not  only  multiplied,  but  became  of 
a  more  daring  and  extensive  description. 
They  arose  in  a  gradual  scale,  fi-om  the  hen- 
roost to  the  stable  ;  and  with  such  ability 
were  they  planned  and  executed,  that  the 
jieople,  who  in  every  instance  identified 
Meehan  and  his  brother  with  them,  began 
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to  l)elieve  and  hint  that,  in  consequence  of  1 
their  compact  -with  the  devil,  they  had  power 
to   render  themselves   invisible.      Common 
Fame,  who  can  best  treat  such  subjects,  took 
up  this,  and  never  laid  it  aside  until,  by  nar- 
rating  several  exploits  which  Meehan   the  | 
elder  was  said  to  have  performed  iu  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  she  wound  it  up  by 
roundly   informing   the  Carnmoi-ians,   that, 
having  been  once  taken  prisoner  for  murder, 
he  was  caught  by  the  leg,  when  half  through  I 
fo  hedge,  but  that,  being  most  wickedly  de-  [ 
termiued  to  save  his  neck,  he  left  the  leg 
with  the  officer  who  took  him,  shouting  out ! 
that  it  was  a  new  species  of  leg-bail  ;    and 
yet  he  moved  away  with  surprising  speed, 
upon  two  of  as  good  legs  as  any  man  in  his 
majesty's  dominions  might  wish  to  walk  oif 
upon,   fi'om  the  insinuating   advances  of  a 
baiUff  or  a  constable  ! 

The  family  of  the  Meehans  consisted  of 
their  wives  and  three  children,  two  boys  and 
a  gu'l ;  the  former  were  the  offspring  of  the 
younger  brother,  and  the  latter  of  Anthony. 
It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  and  justice, 
that  there  is  no  man,  how  hardened  and  dia- 
bolical soever  iu  his  natm-al  temper,  who 
does  not  exhibit  to  some  particulai-  object  a 
peculiar  species  of  affection.  Such  a  man  i 
was  Anthony  Meehan.  That  sullen  hatred 
which  he 'bore  to  human  society,  and  that 
inherent  dejDravity  of  heart  which  left  the 
trail  of  vice  and  crime  uj)on  his  footsteps, 
were  flung  off  his  character  when  he  ad- 
dressed his  daughter  Anne.  To  Mm  her 
voice  was  hke  music  ;  to  her  he  was  not  the  i 
reckless  villain,  treacherous  and  cruel,  which 
the  helpless  and  unsuspecting  found  him  ; ! 
but  a  jsarent  kind  and  indidgent  as  ever  j 
jiressed  an  onlj'  and  beloved  daughter  to  his 
bosom.  Anne  was  handsome  :  had  she  been 
born  and  educated  in  an  elevated  rank  in  j 
society,  she  would  have  been  softened  by  the  | 
polish  and  luxury  of  Mfe  into  perfect  beaiity  : 
she  was,  however,  utterlj-  without  education.  I 
As  Aune  esiserienced  from  her  father  no  uu-  j 
natural  cruelty,  no  harshness,  nor  even  in-  ] 
difference,  she  consequently  loved  him  in  | 
return  ;  for  she  knew  that  tenderness  from  i 
.S((c/i  a  man  was  a  pi'oof  of  jDarental  love  : 
rtu-ely  to  be  found  in  Ufe.  Perhai:)s  she  loved  j 
not  her  father  the  less  on  perceiving  that  he 
was  proscribed  by  the  world  ;  a  circumstance  I 
which  might  also  have  enhanced  in  his  eyes 
the  aflfection  she  bore  him.  "Wlieu  Meehan 
came  to  Carnmore,  she  was  sixteen  ;  and, 
as  that  was  three  years  before  the  incident 
occurred  on  wliich  we  have  founded  this 
nan-ative,  the  reader  may  now  suppose  her 
to  be  about  nineteen  ;  an  interesting  coun- 
try girl,  as  to  person,  but  with  a  mind  | 
completely  neglected,    yet    remarkable    for  i 


an  uncommon  stock  of  good  nature  and 
credulity. 

About  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  one  win- 
ter's night  hi  the  beginning  of  December, 
Meehan  and  his  brother  sat  moodily  at  their 
hearth.  The  fire  was  of  peat  which  had 
recently  been  jjut  down,  and,  fi-om  between 
the  turf,  the  ruddy  blaze  was  shooting  out  in 
those  little  tongues  and  gusts  of  sober  light, 
which  throw  around  the  rural  hearth  one  of 
those  charms  which  make  uj)  the  felicity  of 
domestic  life.  The  night  was  stormy,  ajid 
the  wind  moaned  and  howled  along  the  dai'k 
hills  beneath  which  the  cottage  stood.  Every 
object  in  the  house  was  shrouded  in  a  mel- 
low shade,  which  afforded  to  the  eye  no  clear 
outline,  except  around  the  hearth  alone, 
where  the  light  brightened  into  a  golden 
hue,  giving  the  idea  of  calmness  and  peace. 
Anthony  Meehan  sat  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
his  daughter  opposite  him,  knitting  :  before 
the  fire  sat  Denis,  drawing  shaj)es  m  the 
ashes  for  his  own  amusement. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  he,  "  how  sthrange  it  is  ! '" 

"  TMiat  is  ? "  inquired  Anthony,  in  hia 
deejj  and  grating  tones. 

"  Wliy,  thin,  it  is  sthrange  !  "  continued 
the  other,  who,  despite  of  the  severity  of  his 
brother,  was  remarkably  suijerstitious — '"a 
coffin  I  made  in  the  ashes  three  times  run- 
nin' !  Isn't  it  very  quare,  Anne  ?  "  he  added, 
addressing  the  niece. 

"Sthrange  enough,  of  a  sartinty,"  she  re- 
plied, being  unwilling  to  express  before  her 
father  the  alarm  which  the  incident,  slight  as 
it  was,  created  in  her  mind  ;  for  she,  hke  her 
itncle,  was  subject  to  such  ridiculous  influ- 
ences.    "  How  did  it  happen,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Why,  thin,  no  way  in  life,  Anne  ;  only, 
as  I  was  thryin'  to  make  a  shoe,  it  turned 
out  a  coffin  on  my  hands.  I  thin  smoothed 
the  ashes,  and  began  agin,  an'  sorra  bit  of  it 
but  was  a  coffin  still.  Well,  says  I,  I'll  give 
you  another  chance, — here  goes  one  more  ; 
— an',  as  sm-e  as  gun's  u'on,  it  was  a  coffin 
the  thu-d  time.  Heaven  be  about  us,  it's  odd 
enough !  " 

"It  would  be  little  matther  j'ou  were 
nailed  down  iu  a  coffin,"  replied  Anthony, 
fiercely  ;  "  the  world  would  have  little  loss. 
What  a  pitiful  cowardly  rascal  you  are ! 
Afraid  o'  your  own  shadow  afther  the  sun 
goes  down,  except  I'm  at  your  elbow! 
Can't  you  dlu-ive  all  them  palavers  out  o' 
your  head  ?  Dithi't  the  sai'giut  tell  us,  an' 
j)rove  to  us,  the  time  we  brolce  the  guard- 
house, an'  took  Friuch  lave  o'  the  ridgment 
for  good,  that  the  whole  o'  that,  ail'  more 
along  wid  it,  is  all  priestcraft  ?  " 

"  I  remimber  he  did,  sure  enough  :  I  dunna 
where  the  same  sargint  is  now,  Tony  ? 
About  no  good,  any  way,  I'U  be  bail.     How- 
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somever,  in  regard  o'  that,  wliy  doesu 't  your- 
self give  up  fastin'  from  tlie  mate  of  a  Fri- 
day ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  sthretcli  you  on  the 
hearth  ?  "  rejihed  the  savage,  wliilst  his  eyes 
kindled  into  fury,  and  his  grim  visage  dark- 
ened into  a  Satanic  expression.  "Ill  tache 
you  to  be  puttiu'  me  through  my  catechiz 
about  aitiu'  mate.  I  may  manage  that  as  I 
plase  ;  it  comes  at  first-cost,  anyhow :  but 
no  cross-questions  to  me  about  it,  if  you  re- 
gard your  health !  " 

"  I  must  say  for  you,"  replied  Denis,  re- 
proachfully, "  that  you're  a  good  warrant  to 
put  the  health  astray  upon  us  of  an  odd 
start:  we're  not  come  to  this  time  o'  day 
widout  carryiu'  somethin'  to  remimber  you 
by.  For  my  own  part,  Tony,  I  don't  like 
such  tokens ;  an'  moreover,  I  wish  you  had 
resaved  a  thrifle  o'  larnin',  espishily  in  the  writ- 
in'  line  ;  for  whenever  we  have  any  difference, 
you're  so  ready  to  prove  your  opinion  by 
settin'  your  mark  upon  me,  that  I'd  rather, 
fifty  times  over,  jou  could  write  it  with  pen 
an'  ink." 

"  My  father  will  give  that  up,  imele,"  said 
the  niece  ;  "it's  bad  for  any  body  to  be 
fightiu',  but  worst  of  all  for  brothers,  that 
ought  to  live  in  j^eaco  and  kindness.  Won't 
you,  father?" 

"  Maybe  I  wUl,  deai-,  some  o'  these  days, 
on  your  account,  Anne  ;  but  you  must  get 
this  creature  of  an  uncle  of  yovirs,  to  let  me 
alone,  an'  not  be  aggravatin'  me  with  his  , 
folly.  As  for  your  mother,  she's  wor.se  ;  her 
tongue's  sharp  enough  to  skin  a  fluit,  and  a 
batiu'  a  day  has  little  effect  on  her." 

Anne  sighed,  for  she  knew  how  long  an 
irreligious  life,  and  the  infamous  society  with 
which,  as  her  father's  wife,  her  mother  was 
compelled  to  miugle,  had  degraded  her. 

"  Well,  but,  father,  you  don't  set  her  a 
good  example  yourself,"  said  Anne  ;  "and  if 
she  scoulds  and  drinks  now,  you  know  she 
was  a  diiierent  woman  when  you  got  her. 
You  allow  this  yom-self  ;  and  the  crathur,  the 
dhrunkest  time  she  is,  doesn't  she  cry  bitther-  j 
ly,  remimberin'  what  she  hu  been.  Instead 
of  onu  batiu'  a  day,  father,  thry  )jo  batin'  adaj',  | 
an'  maybe  it  'ill  tui-n  out  betther  than  thmnp- 
in'  an'  smashin'  her  as  you  do."  i 

"Why,  tliin,  there's  truth  and  sinse  in! 
what  the  girl  says,  Tony,"  observed  Denis,    j 

'■Come,"  replied  Anthony,  "  whatever  she  ; 
may  say  I'll  suffer  none  of  your  interference.  1 
Go  an'  get  us  the  black  bottle  from  the  p/ace  ;  ; 
it'll  soon  be  time  to  move.  I  hope  llwy  won't 
stay  too  long." 

Denis  obeyed  this  command  with  gi-eat  ' 
readiness,  for  whiskey  in  some  degree  blunted  j 
the  fierce  passions  of  his  brother,  and  dead- 
ened his  cruelty  ;  or  rather  diverted  it  fi-om 


minor  objects  to  those  which  occui-rcd  in  the 
lawless  perpetration  of  his  villany. 

The  bottle  was  got,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  fire  blazed  up  brightly  ;  the  storm  with- 
out, howevei-,  did  not  abate,  nor  did  IMeehan 
and  his  brother  wish  that  it  should.  As  the 
elder  of  them  took  the  glass  from  the  hands 
of  the  other,  an  air  of  savage  pleasiu-e  blazed 
in  his  eyes,  on  reflectiag  that  the  temi3est  of 
the  night  was  favorable  to  the  execution  of 
the  viUanous  deed  on  which  they  were  bent. 

"More  power  to  you  !  "  said  Anthony,  im- 
piously f)ersonifying  the  storm  ;  "  siu-e  that's 
one  proof  that  God  doesn't  throuble  his  head 
about  what  we  do,  or  we  would  not  get  such 
a  murdherin'  fine  night  as  is  in  it  any  how. 
That's  it !  blow  and  tundher  away,  an'  keep 
yourself  an'  us,  as  black  as  hell,  sooner  than 
we  should  fail  in  what  we  intend  !  Anne, 
your  health,  acushla  ! — Yoiu-s,  Dinny  !  If 
you  keep  your  tongue  off  o'  me,  I'll  neither 
make  nor  meddle  in  regard  o'  the  batin'  o' 
you." 

"I  hojDe  you'll  stick  to  tliat,  any  how,"  re- 
phed  Denis  ;  "  for  my  X)art  I'm  sick  and  soro 
o'  you  every  day  in  the  year.  Many  another 
man  would  put  salt  wather  between  himself 
and  yourself,  sooner  nor  become  a  batlin'- 
stone  for  you,  as  I  have  been.  Few  would 
bear  it,  when  they  could  mend  themselves." 

"What's  that  you  say?"  rephed' Anthony, 
suddenly  laying  down  his  glass,  catching  his 
brother  by  the  collar,  and  looking  him  with 
a  murderous  scowl  in  the  face.  "Is  it 
thrachery  you  hint  at  ? — eh  ?  Sai-peut,  is  it 
thrachery  you  mane  ?  "  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
compressed  Denis's  neck  between  his  power- 
ful hands,  untU  the  other  was  black  in  the 
face. 

Anne  flew  to  her  uncle's  assistance,  and 
with  much  difficulty  succeeded  iia  rescuing 
him  from  the  deadly  gripe  of  her  father,  who 
exclaimed,  as  he  loosed  his  hold,  "You  may 
thank  the  girl,  or  you'd  not  .sijake,  nor  d?a-e 
to  spake,  about  crossin'  the  salt  wather,  or 
laviu'  me  in  a  desateful  way  agin.  If  I  ever 
suspect  that  a  thought  of  thrachery  comes 
into  j-our  heart,  I'll  do  for  you  ;  and  you  may 
cany  your  story  to  the  world  I'll  send  you  to." 

"Father,  dear,  why  are  you  so  suspicious 
of  my  uncle  ?  "  said  Anne  ;  "  sure  he's  a  long 
time  livin'  with  you,  an'  goin'  step  for  step 
in  all  the  danger  you  meet  with.  If  he  had  a 
mind  to  turn  out  a  Judas  agin  you,  he  might 
a  done  it  long  agoue  ;  not  to  minci6n  the 
throuble  it  would  bring  on  his  own  head, 
seeiu'  he's  as  deejj  in  everything  as  you  are." 

"'  If  that's  all  that's  thi'ouliluig  you,"  re- 
plied Denis,  ti-embling,  "you  may  niidie 
yourself  asy  on  the  head  of  it ;  but  well  I 
know  'tisn't  thai  that's  on  your  mind  ;  'tis 
vour  own  conscience  :  but  sure  it's  not  fair 
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1101"  rasonable  for  you  to  veut  your  evil 
thoujjlits  on  me  !  " 

"  Well,  he  won't,"  said  Anne,  "  he'll  quit  it ; 
his  mind's  throubled  ;  an',  deai"  knows,  it's 
no  woudher  it  should.  Och,  I'd  give  the 
world  wide  that  his  conscience  was  lightened 
of  the  load  that's  ui^on  it!  My  mother's 
lameness  is  nothin' ;  but  the  child,  poor 
thing  !  An'  it  was  only  widin  three  days  of 
her  hdn'-in.  Och,  it  was  a  cruel  sthroke, 
father !  An'  when  I  seen  its  little  inno- 
cent face,  dead,  an'  me  widout  a  brother,  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break,  thiukin'  upon 
who  did  it ! "  The  tears  fell  in  showers 
from  her  eyes,  as  she  added,  "Father,  I 
don't  want  to  vex  you  ;  but  I  wish  you  {- 
feel  sorrow  for  that  at  laste.  Oh,  if  you'd 
bring  the  priest,  an'  give  up  sich  coorses, 
father  dear,  how  hapi^y  we'd  be,  an'  how 
happy  yourself  'ud  be  !  ' 

Conscience  for  a  moment  started  fi'om  her 
sleep,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  guilt  in  his  si^irit  ; 
his  face  became  ghastly,  and  his  eyes  full  of 
horror  :  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  was  about 
to  upbraid  his  daughter  with  more  harsh- 
ness than  usual,  when  a  low  whistle,  resemb- 
hng  that  of  a  curlew,  was  heard  at  a  chink 
)f  the  door.  In  a  moment  he  gulped  clown 
mother  glass  of  spirits,  and  was  on  his  feet : 
"Go,  Denis,  an'  get  the  arms,"  said  he  to  his 
brother,  "  while  I  let  them  in." 

On  ojjening  the  door,  three  men  entered, 
having  their  great  coats  muffled  about  them, 
and  their  hats  slouched.  One  of  them, 
named  Kenny,  was  a  short  villain,  but  of  a 
thick-set,  hairy  frame.  The  other  w^as  kno^Ti 
as  "  the  Big  Mower,"  in  consequence  of  his 
following  that  employment  every  season,  and 
of  his  gi-eat  skill  in  performing  it.  He  had 
a  deep-rooted  objection  against  permitting 
the  palm  of  his  hand  to  be  seen  ;  a  reluctance 
which  common  fame  attributed  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  received  on  that  part  the  im- 
press of  a  hot  iron,  m  the  shape  of  the  letter 
T,  not  forgettiug  to  add,  that  T  was  the 
hieroglyi^hic  for  Thief.  The  villain  himself 
afiSrmed  it  was  simjjly  the  mark  of  a  cross, 
burned  into  it  by  a  blessed  friar,  as  a  charm 
against  St.  Vitus's  dance,  to  which  he  had 
once  been  subject.  The  people,  however, 
were  rather  sceptical,  not  of  the  friar's  power 
to  cure  that  malady,  but  of  the  fact  of  his 
ever  having  moved  a  Hmb  imder  it ;  and  they 
concluded  with  telling  hiip.  good-humoredly 
enough,  that  notwithstanding  the  cnarm,  he 
was  destined  to  die  "  wid  the  threble  of  it  in 
his  toe."  The  third  was  a  noted  jaedlar 
oaUed  Martin,  who,  under  pretence  of  selhng 
tape,  pins,  scissors,  etc.,  was  very  useful  in 
selling  such  premises  as  this  virtuous  frater- 
nity might,  without  much  risk,  make  a  de- 
scent ujjon. 


"  I  thought  yez  would  out-stay  your  time,' 

said   the   elder  Meehan,  relapsing  into  his 

determined  hardiliood  of  character  ;  "  we're 

ready,  hours  agone.     Dick  Rice  gave  me  two 

curlew  an'  two  isatrich  calls  to-day.     Now 

j  pass   the   glass    among   yez,    while   Denny 

1  brings  the  arms.     I  know  there's  danger  in 

I  this  business,  in  regard  of  the  Cassidjs  livin' 

1  so  near  us.     If  I  see  anybody  afut,  I'll  use 

1  the  curlew  call :  an'  if  not,  I'll  whistle  twice 

I  on  the  patrich  *  one,  an'  ye  may  come  an.' 

The  horse  is  worth  eightj'  guineas,  if  he's 

I  worth  a  shiUiu' ;  an'  we'll  make  sixty  off  hirri 

j  ourselves." 

I  For  some  time  they  chatted  about  the  y^zin 
1  in  contemplation,  and  drank  fi-cely  of  the 
j  spirits,  until  at  length  the  impatience  of  the 
elder  Meehan  at  the  delay  of  his  brother  be- 
came ungovernable.  His  voice  deepened  in- 
to tones  of  savage  jjassion,  as  he  uttered  a 
series  of  blasphemous  curses  against  this  un- 
fortunate butt  of  his  indignation  and 
malignity.  At  length  he  rushed  out 
furiously  to  know  why  he  did  not  return ; 
but,  on  reaching  a  secret  excavation  in  the 
mound  against  which  the  house  was  built, 
he  fouud/lo  his  utter  dismay,  that  Denis 
had  made  his  escape  by  an  artiiicial  passage, 
scooped  out  of  it  to  secure  themselves  a  re. 
treat  in  case  of  surprise  or  detection.  It 
opened  behind  the  house  among  a  clump  of 
black-thorn  and  brushwood,  and  was  covered 
with  green  turf  in  such  a  manner  as  to  es- 
cape the  notice  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  secret.  Meehan 's  face  on  his  re- 
turn was  worked  up  into  an  ex^n-ession  truly 
awful. 

"  We're  sould  !  "  said  he  ;  "  but  stoj),  I'll 
tache  the  thraithur  what  revenge  is  !  " 

In  a  moment  he  awoke  his  brother's  two 
sons,  and  dragged  them  by  the  neck,  one  in 
each  hand,  to  the  hearth. 

"  Your  villain  of  a  father's  off,"  siid  he, 
"  to  betray  us  ;  go,  an'  foil}'  him  ;  bring  hiiu 
back,  an'  he'U  be  safe  from  me  :  but  let  him 
become  a  stag  aghi  us,  and  if  I  shoidd  hunt 
you  both  into  bowels  of  the  airth,  I'U  send 
yez  to  a  short  account.  I  don't  care  that," 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers — "ha,  ha — no,  I 
don't  care  that  for  the  law  ;  I  know  how  to 
dale  wdth  it,  when  it  comes  !  An'  what's  tho 
stuii"  about  the  other  world,  but  priestcraft 
and  lies  !  " 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  Big  jNIower,  "  Denis  is 
gone  to  get  the  foreway  of  us,  an'  to  take 
the  horse  himself.  Our  best  jjlan  is  to  lose 
no  time,  at  all  events  ;  so  let  us  huny,  for 
fi'aid  the  jiight  might  liappen  to  clear  up." 

"  He  !  "  said  Meehan,  "  he  go  alone  !  No  ; 
tho  miserable  wretch   ib  afeai'd  of  his  o\\'n 


*  Partridge. 
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shadow.  I  only  wondlier  he  stuck  to  me  so  ] 
long  :  but  sure  he  wouldn't,  onlj'  I  bate  the 
courage  in,  and  the  fear  out  of  him.  You're  i 
right,  Brian,"  said  he  uj^on  reflection,  "let  j 
us  lose  no  time,  but  be  off.  Do  ye  mind  ?  "  | 
he  added  to  his  neiihews  ;  "  Did  ye  hear  1 
me  ?  If  you  see  him,  let  him  come  back,  an'  I 
all  will  be  berrid  ;  but,  if  he  doesn't,  you  j 
know  your  fate  ! "  Saying  which,  he  and  j 
his  accomplices  depai'ted  amid  the  howling 
of  the  storm. 

The  next  morning,  Carnmore,  and  indeed  j 
the  whole  parish,  was  in  an  uproar  ;  a  horse,  j 
worth  eighty  guineas,  had  been  stolen  in  the  i 
most  daring  manner  from  the  Cassidys,  and 
the  hue-;ni(l-rry  was  \x^  after  the  thief  or 
thieves  who  tuok  him.  For  sevei-al  days  the 
search  was  closely  maintained,  but  without 
success  ;  not  the  slightest  trace  could  be  | 
found  of  him  or  them.  The  Cassidys  could 
■very  well  bear  to  lose  him  ;  but  there  were 
many  struggling  farmers,  on  whose  property 
serious  depredations  had  been  committed, 
who  could  not  sustain  their  loss  so  easily. 
It  was  natural  under  these  circumstances 
that  suspicion  should  attach  to  many  per- 
sons, some  of  wlioni  liad  but  indifferent 
characters  before  ;iswtll  as  to  several  who 
certainly  had  m'\  (  r  di  si  yxvX  suspicion.  When 
a  fortnight  or  s(j  had  elapsed,  and  no  circum- 
stances transf)ired  that  might  lead  to  dis- 
covery, the  neighbors,  including  those  who  j 
bad  principally  suffered  by  the  robberies, 
determined  to  assemble  upon  a  certain  day 
at  Cassidy's  house,  for  the  pm-jjose  of  clear- 
ing themselves,  on  oath,  of  the  imputations 
thrown  out  against  some  of  them,  as  accom- 
plices in  the  thefts.  Li  order,  however,  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  jjerformed  as 
solemnly  as  jjossible,  they  determined  to 
send  for  Father  Fairell,  and  Mr.  Nicholson, 
a  magistrate,  both  of  whom  they  requested 
to  undertake  the  task  of  jointly  presiding  j 
ujaon  this  occasion  ;  and,  that  the  circum- 
stance should  have  every  x^ublicity,  it  was 
announced  from  the  altar  by  the  priest,  on 
the  preceding  Sabbath,  and  x^ublished  on  the 
church-gate  in  lai-ge  legible  characters  ingeni- 
ously printed  with  a  pen  by  the  vUlage 
schoolmaster. 

In  fact,  the  intended  meeting,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  were  already  notorious  ;  and  much 
conversation  was  held  ujjon  its  probable  re- 
sult, and  the  measui-es  which  might  be  taken 
against  those  who  should  refuse  to  swear. 
Of  the  latter  description  there  was  but  one 
opinion,  whicli  was  that  theu-  refusal  in  such 
a  case  would  be  tantamount  to  guilt.  The 
innocent  were  anxious  to  vindicate  themselves 
IVora  suspicion  :  and,  as  the  suspected  did 
7iot  amount  to  more  than  a  dozen,  of  course, 
f  Jie  whole  body  of  the  peoijle,  including  the 


thieves  themselves,  who  applauded  \  a» 
loudly  as  the  other,  all  expressed  their  datis 
faction  at  the  measui-es  about  to  be  adopted. 
A  day  was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  th§ 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  imrticulaiiy 
the  suspected  persons,  should  come  to  as- 
semble at  Cassidy's  house,  in  order  to  have 
the  characters  of  the  innocent  cleared  up,  and 
the  guilty,  if  possible,  made  known. 

On  the  evening  before  this  took  place, 
were  assembled  in  Meehan's  cottage,  the 
elder  Meehan,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  in- 
cluding Denis,  who  had  absconded  on  the 
night  of  the  theft. 

"Well,  well,  Denny,"  said  Anthony,  who 
forced  his  rugged  nature  into  an  ap- 
jjearance  of  better  temper,  that  he  might 
strengthen  the  timid  spirit  of  his  brother 
against  the  scrutiny  about  to  take  jjlace  on 
the  morrow — jjerhaps,  too,  he  dreaded  him — 
"  Well,  well,  Denny,  I  thought,  sure  enough 
that  it  was  some  new  i3iece  of  cowardice 
came  over  you.  Just  think  of  him,''  he 
added,  "  shabbin'  off,  only  because  he  made, 
with  a  bit  of  a  rod,  thi'ee  strokes  in  the 
ashes  that  he  thought  resembled  a  coffin  ! — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

This  produced  a  peal  of  derision  at  Denis's 
pusillanimous  terror.  j 

"Ay!"  said  the  Big  Mower,  "he  was 
makin'  a  coffin,  was  he  ?  I  wondher  it 
wasn't  a  roj^e  you  drew,  Denny.  If  any  one 
dies  in  the  coil,  it  will  be  the  greatest  coward, 
an'  that's  youi'self." 

"  You  may  all  laugh,"  replied  Denis,  "  but 
I  know  such  tilings  to  have  a  manin'.  "When 
my  mother  died,  didn't  my  father,  the 
heavens  be  his  bed  !  see  a  black  coach  about 
a  week  before  it  ?  an'  sure  fi'om  the  first  day 
she  tuck  ill,  the  dead-watch  was  heard  in  the 
house  every  night :  and  what  was  more  nor 
that,  she  kept  warm  until  she  went  into  her 
grave  ;*  an'  accordingly,  didn't  my  sisther 
Shibby  die  within  a  year  afther  ?  " 

"  It's  no  matther  about  thim  things,"  re- 
plied Anthony  ;  "it's  thruth  about  the  dead- 
watch,  my  mother  keepin'  warm,  an'  Shibby's 
death,  any  way.  But  on  the  night  we  tuck 
Cassidy's  horse,  I  thought  you  were  goiu'  to 
betray  us :  I  was  surely  in  a  inurdheriu' 
jjassion,  an'  would  have  done  harm,  only 
things  tui-ned  out  as  they  did." 

"  Why,"  said  Denis,  "  the  truth  is,  I  was 
afeard  some  of  us  would  be  shot,  an'  that  the 
lot  would  fall  on  myself;  for  the  coffin, 
thinks  I,  was  sent  as  a  warniu'.  How-and 
ever,  I  sj^ied  about  Cassidy's  stable,  tiU  I 
seen   that   the   coast   was   clear;  so  wliin  I 

*  It  is  supposed  in  Ireland,  when  a  corpse  re- 
tains, for  a  longer  space  of  time  thnn  usual,  any 
thing  like  animal  heat,  that  some  person  belonyiing 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  will  die  within  a  year. 
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heard  the  low  cry  of  the  patrich  that  Authony 
and  I  agreed  on,  I  joined  yez." 

"  We!!,  about  to-morrow,"  observed  Ken- 
ny— "ha,  ha,  ha  ! — there'll  be  lots  o'  swear- 
iii'.  Why  the  whole  parish  is  to  switch  the 
primer  ;  many  a  thumb  and  coat-cuff  will  be 
kissed  iu  '^\)\\.&  of  jjiriest  or  magistrate.  I 
remimber  once,  when  I  was  sweariu'  an  alihl 
for  long  Paddy  MuiTay,  that  suffered  for  the 
M'Gees,  I  kissed  my  thumb,  I  thought,  so 
smoothly,  that  no  one  would  notice  it ;  but 
I  had  a  keen  one  to  dale  with,  so  says  he, 
'  You  know  for  the  raatther  o'  that,  my  good 
fellow,  that  you  have  your  Ihumb  to  kiss 
every  daj'  in  the  week,'  says  he,  'but  you 
niiglit  salute  the  600/1;  out  o'  dacency  and 
good  manners  ;  not,'  says  he,  '  mat  you  an' 
it  are  strangers  aither  ;  for,  if  I  don't  mis- 
take, you're  an  ould  hand  at  swearin'  alibis.' 

"At  aU  eviuts,  I  had  to  smack  the  book 
itself,  and  it's  I,  and  Barney  Green,  and  Tim 
Casserly,  that  did  swear  stiffly  for  Paddy, 
but  the  thing  was  too  clear  agin  him.  80 
he  suffered,  poor  fellow,  an'  died  right  game, 
for  he  said  over  his  dlirop — ha,  ha,  ha  !-^that 
he  was  as  innocent  o'  the  murder  as  a  child 
unliorn  :  an'  so  he  was  in  oiie  einse,  bein' 
afther  gettin'  absolution." 

"As  to  thumb-kissin',"  observed  the  elder 
Meehan  ;  "let  there  be  none  of  it  among  us 
i  to-morrow  ;  if  we're  caught  at  it  'twould  be 
as  bad  as  stayin'  away  altogether  ; .  for  my 
P'^it,  rU  give  it  a  smack  like  a  pistol-shot — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  I  hope  they  won't  bring  the  priest's 
book,"  said  Denis.  "I  haven't  the  laste  ob- 
jection agin  payiu'  mj-  respects  to  the  mar/is- 
linli^'.i  paper,  but  somehow  I  don't  like  tastin' 
the  prir:<t's  in  a  falsity." 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  the  Big  Mower, 
"that  whin  a  magistrate's  present,  it's  ever 
an'  alwaj-s  only  the  Tistament  b;/  law  that's 
used.  I  myself  wouldn't  kiss  the  mass-book 
iu  a  falsity." 

"  There's  none  of  us  sayin'  we'd  do  it  in  a 
lie,"  said  the  elder  Meehan;  "an'  it's  well 
for  thousands  that  the  law  doesn't  use  the 
l^riest's  book  ;  though,  after  all,  aren't  there 
books  that  say  religion's  all  a  sham  ?  I 
think  myself  it  is  ;  for  if  what  they  talk 
about  justice  an'  Providence  is  thrue,  would 
Tom  Dillon  be  transported  for  the  robbery 
m:  committed  at  Bantry?  Tom,  it's  true, 
was  an  ould  offender  ;  but  he  was  innocent 
of  tliat,  any  way.  The  world's  all  chance, 
boys,  as  Sargint  Eustace  used  to  say,  and 
whin  we  die  there's  no  more  about  lis  ;  so 
that  I  dou't  see  why  a  man  mightn't  as  well 
gwitch  tlie  priest's  book  as  any  other,  only 
that,  somehow,  a  body  can't  shake  the  terror 
of  it  off  o*  them." 

"I  dunna,  Anthony,  but  j'ou  and  I  ought 


I  to   curse   that    sargint  ;    only   for   him   wa 

I  mightn't  be  as  we  are,  sore  iu  our  conscience, 
an'  afeard  of  every  fut  we  hear  passin',"  ob- 

I  sei-ved  Denis. 

I  "  Spake  for  your  own  cowardly  heart,  man 
alive,"  replied  Authony ;  "  for  my  part,  I'm 
afeared  o'  nothiu'.  Put  round  the  glass,  and 
don't  be  uursiu'  it  there  all  night.  Sui-e 
we're  not  so  bad  as  the  rot  among  the  sheep, 
nor  the  black  leg  among  the  bullocks,  nor 
the  staggers   among  the  horses,  any  how  ; 

j  an'  yet  they'd  hang  us  uj)  only  for  bein'  fond 
of  a  bit  o'  mate — ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"Thrue  enough,"  said  the  Big  Mower, 
philosophizing — "  God  made  the  beef  and 
the  mutton,  and  the  gi-ass  to  feed  it ;  but  it 
was  man  made  the  ditches  :  now  we're  only 
bringin'  things  back  to  the  right  way  that 
Providence  made  them  in,  when  ould  times 
were  in  it,  maniu'  before  ditches  war  in- 
vinted — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  'Tis  a  good  argument,"  observed  Kenny, 
"  only  that  judge  and  jury  would  be  a  little 
delicate  in  actin'  up  to  it ;  an'  the  more's  the 
j)ity.  Howsomever,  as  Providence  made  the 
mutton,  sure  it's  not  harm  for  us  to  take 
what  he  sends." 

"Ay  ;  but,"  said  Denis, 

'  Goil  made  man,  an'  man  mnJe  money  ; 
God  made  bee.s.  and  bees  made  honey.; 
God  made  Satan,  an'  Satan  made  sin ; 
An'  God  made  a  hell  to  put  Satan  in.' 

Let  nobody  say  there's  not  a  hell ;  isn't  there 
it  plain  from  Scripthur  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  had  the  Scripthur  tied  about 
your  neck  !  "  replied  Anthony.  "How  fond 
of  it  one  o'  the  greatest  ihieves  that  ever 
missed  the  rope  is  !  Why  the  feUow  could 
plan  a  roguery  with  any  man  that  ever 
danced  the  hangman's  hornpipe,  and  yet  he 
he's  repatin'  bits  an'  scraps  of  ould  jsrayers, 
an'  charms,  an'  stuff.  Ay,  indeed  !  Siu-e  he 
has  a  varse  out  o'  the  Bible,  that-  he  thinks 
can  prevent  a  man  from  beiu'  hung  up  any 
day ! " 

While  Denny,  the  Big  Mower,  and  the 
two  Meehans  were  thus  engaged  in  giving 
expression  to  their  peculiar  opinions,  the 
Pedlar  held  a  conversation  of  a  different  kind 
with  Aime. 

With  the  secrets  of  the  family  in  his  keep- 
ing, he  commenced  a  rather  penitent  review 

i  of  his  own  Ufe,  and  expressed  his  intention 
of  abandoning  so  dangerous  a  mode  of  accu- 
mulating wealth.  He  said  tliat  he  thanked 
heaven  he  had  already  laid  up  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  a  reasonable  man  ;  that  he  un- 
derstood farming  and  the  management  of 
sheq}  i)articulai-ly  well :  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion  to   remove  to  a  different  part  of  the 

I  kingdom,  and  take  a  farm  ;  and  that  nothing 
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prevented  liira  from  having  done  this  before, 
but  the  want  of  a  helpmate  to  take  care  of 
his  estabhshment :  he  added,  that  his  pres- 
ent wife  was  of  an  intolerable  temper,  and 
a  greater  villain  by  fifty  degrees  than  him- 
(self.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  his  con- 
science twitched  him  night  and  day  for  liv- 
ing with  her,  and  that  l>y  abandoning  her 
immediately,  becoming  truly  religious,  and 
taking  Anne  in  her  jjlace,  he  hoped,  he  said, 
to  atone  m  some  measure  for  liis  former 
errors. 

Anthony,  however,  ha^ang  noticed  the 
earnestness  which  marked  the  Pedlar's  man- 
ner, susjDficted  him  of  attempting  to  corrupt 
the  princij^les  of  his  daiighter,  having  for- 
gotten the  influence  which  his  own  oijinions 
were  calculated  to  produce  upon  her  heart. 

"Martin,"  said  he,  "'twould  be  as  well 
you  ped  attention  to  what  we're  sajdn'  in  re- 
gard o'  the  thrial  to-morrow,  as  to  be  pala- 
veiin'  talk  into  the  girl's  ear  that  can't  be 
good  comin'  from  your  lips.  Quit  it,  I  say, 
quit  it !  Corp  an  dupwol  * — I  won't  allow 
such  proceedins !  " 

"  Swear  till  you  blister  yom- lips,  Anthony, " 
replied  Martin  :  "as  for  me,  beiu'  no  resi- 
denthur,  I'm  not  bound  to  it ;  an'  what's 
more,  I'm  not  susj)ected.  'Tis  ssttin'  some 
other  bit  o'  work  for  yez  I'll  be,  while  you're 
all  clearin'  yourselves  from  stealin'  honest 
Cassidy's  horse.  I  wish  we  had  him  safelj' 
disposed  of  in  the  mane  time,  an'  the  money 
for  him  an'  the  other  beasts  in  our  pockets." 

Mvich  more  conversation  of  a  similar  kind 
passed  between  them  u2)on  various  topics 
connected  with  their  profligacy  and  crimes. 
At  length  they  separated  for  the  night,  after 
having  concerted  their  plan  of  action  for  the 
ensuing  scrutiuj'. 

The  nest  morning,  before  the  hour  ai> 
pointed  arrived,  the  parish,  particularly  the 
neighborhood  of  Carumore,  was  struck  with 
deep  consternation.  Labor  became  sus- 
pended, mirth  disappeared,  and  every  face 
was  marked  with  paleness,  anxiety,  and  ap- 
prehension. If  two  men  met,  one  shook  his 
head  mysteriously,  and  inquired  from  the 
other.  '  Did  you  hear  the  news  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  the  Lord  be  about  us  all,  I  did ! 
an'  I  pray  God  that  it  may  lave  the  counthry 
as  it  came  to  it !  " 

"  Oh,  an'  that  it  may,  I  humbly  make  sup- 
phcation  this  day  !  " 

If  two  women  met,  it  was  with  similar 
mystery  and  fear.  '"  Tread.f  do  you  know 
what's  at  the  Cassidys'  ?  " 

"  WTiisht,  ahagur,  I  do  ;  but  let  what  will 
happen,  sure  it's  best  for  us  to  say  nothin'." 

*  My  body  to  Satan  ! 

\  Vread — Anglice,  Margaret. 


I  "  Say  !  the  blessed  Virgin  forbid  !  I'd  cut 
my  hand  off  o'  me,  afore  I'd  spake  a  word 
about  it ;  only  that " 

"Whisht!  woman  —  for  mercy's  sake — 
don't " 

And  so  they  would  separate,  each  crossing 
herself  devoutly. 

The  meeting  at  Cassidy's  was  to  take  place 
that  day  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  but,  about  two 
hours  before  the  appointed  time,  Anne,  who 
had  been  in  some  of  the  other  houses,  came 
into  her  father's,  quite  pale,  breathless  and 
trembling. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  cla.sped  hands, 
wliilst  the  tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes,  "  we'll 
be  lost,  iTiined  ;  did  yez  hear  what's  in  the 
neighborhood  wid  the  Cassidj-s  ?  '' 

"  Girl,"  said  the  father,  with  more  severity 
than  he  had  ever  manifested  to  her  before,  "  I 
never  yet  riz  my  hand  to  you,  but  ma  corp  an 
duowol,  if  you  open  your  lips,  TO.  fell  you 
where  you  stand.  Do  you  want  that  cowardly 
uncle  o'  yours  to  be  the  manes  o'  hanging 
your  father  ?  Maybe  that  was  one  o'  the 
lessons  Martin  gave  j-ou  last  night  ?  "  And 
as  he  spoke  he  knit  his  brows  at  her  with 
that  murderous  scowl  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  The  girl  trembled,  and  began  to  think 
that  since  her  father's  temper  deepened  in 
I  domestic  outrage  and  violence  as  his  crimes 
'  multiplied,  the  sooner  she  left  the  family  the 
better.  Every  day,  indeed,  diminished  that 
species  of  instinctive  affection  which  she  l»ad 
entertained  towards  him  ;  and  this,  in  pi-o- 
portiou  as  her  reason  ripened  into  a  capacity 
for  comprehending  the  dark  materials  of 
which  his  chai-acter  was  composed.  Whether 
he  himself  began  to  eonsidor  detection  at 
hand,  or  not,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  his  conduct  was  marked  with  a  callous 
recklessness  of  si^irit,  which  increased  in 
atrocity  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  his 
daughter  could  only  not  look  on  him  with 
diagud. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  inquired  De- 
nis, with  alarm :  "  is  it  anything  about  us, 
Anthony  ? " 

"  No,  'tisn't,"  replied  the  other,  "  anything 
about  us !  What  'ud  it  be  about  \is  for  ? 
'Tis  a  lyin'  report  that  some  cunnin'  knave 
spread,  hopin'  to  find  out  the  guilty.  But 
hear  me,  Denis,  once  for  all  ;  we're  goin'  to| 
clear  ourselves — now  listen — an'  let  my  words 
sink  deep  into  you  heart :  if  you  refuse  to 
swear  this  day — no  matther  whcd'a  put  into 
your  hand— -you'll  do  harm — that's  all :  have 
coui-age,  man  ;  but  should  you  cow,  your 
coorse  will  be  short ;  an'  mark,  even  if  you 
escape  me,  yoiu-  sons  won't :  I  have  it  all 
planned  :  an'  corp  an  duowol  !  tliim  you  won't 
know  from  Adam  will  revenge  me,  if  I  am 
taken  up  through  your  unmanhuess." 
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"'Twoiild  be  betther  for  us  to  lave  the 
n^unthry,"  said  Anne  ;  "  we  might  slip  awny 
as  it  is." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  father,  "  an'  be  taken  by 
the  neck  afore  we'd  get  two  miles  from  the 
place  !  no,  no,  girl ;  it's  the  safest  way  to  bra- 
zen thim  out.     Did  you  hear  me,  Denis  ?  " 

Denis  started,  for  he  had  been  evidently 
pondering  on  the  mysterious  words  of  Anne, 
to  whicli  his  brother's  anxiety  to  conceal  them 
gave  additional  mystery.  The  coffin,  too,  re- 
curred to  him  ;  and  he  feared  that  the  death 
shadowed  out  by  it  would  in  some  manner 
or  other  occur  in  the  family.  He  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  miserable  villains  with  but  half 
a  conscience  ; — that  is  to  say,  as  much  as 
makes  them  theslaves  of  the  feai-  which  results 
from  crime,  without  being  the  slightest  im- 
pediment to  their  committing  it.  It  was  no 
wonder  he  started  at  the  deep  pervading 
tones  of  his  brother's  voice,  for  the  question 
was  put  with  ferocious  energy. 

On  starting,  he  looked  with  vague  teiTor 
on  his  brother,  fearing,  but  not  comprehend- 
ing, his  question. 

"  What  is  it,  Anthony  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matther,"  replied  the  other, 
"  notliin'  at  aU  :  think  of  what  I  said  to  you 
any  how;  swear  through  thick  an'  thin,  if 
you  have  a  regard  for  your  own  health,  or  for 
your  childher.  Maybe  I  liad  betther  repate 
it  again  for  yon  ?  "  he  continued,  eyeing  him 
with  mingled  fear  and  susj^icion.  "  Dennis, 
as  a  friend,  I  bid  you  mind  yourself  this  day, 
an'  see  you  don't  bring  aither  of  us  into 
throuble." 

There  lay  before  the  Cassidys'  houses  a 
small  flat  of  common,  trodden  into  rings  by 
the  young  horses  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
training.  On  this  level  sjiace  were  assembled 
these  who  came,  either  to  clear  their  own 
character  from  suspicion,  or  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  The  day  was  dark  and  lowering, 
and  heavy  clouds  roUed  slowly  across  the 
peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains ;  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt ;  and,  as  the 
country  people  silently  ai^proached,  such  was 
the  closeness  of  the  day,  tlieir  haste  to  arrive 
in  time,  and  their  general  anxiety,  either  for 
themselves  or  their  friends,  that  almost  every 
man,  on  reaching  the  spot,  might  be  seen 
taking  up  the  skirts  of  his  "cothamore,"  or 
'"big  coat,"  (the  peasant's  handkerchief),  to 
wijje  the  sweat  from  his  brow  ;  and  as  he  took 
off  his  dingy  woollen  hat,  or  caubeen,  the 
perspiration  rose  in  strong  exhalations  from 
his  head. 

"  Michael,  am  T  in  time  ?  "  might  be  heard 
from  such  persons,  as  they  arrived  :  "  did 
this  business  begin  yifr?  " 

"  Full  time,  Larry  ;  myself's  here  an  hour 
ago,    but  no  appearance  of  anything  as  yit. 


Father  Farrell  and  Squire  Nicholson  are  both 
in  Cassidys'  waitin'  tiU  they're  all  gother, 
whin  they'll  begin  to  put  thim  through  their 
facins.     You  hard  about  what  they've  got?" 

"No  ;  for  I'm  only  on  my  waj'  home  from 
the  berril  of  a  cleamen  of  mine,  that  we  jji^t 
down  this  mornin'  in  the  Tullyard.  What 
is  it?" 

"  Why  man  alive,  it's  through  the  whole 
parish  inreachj  ;  " — he  then  went  on,  lower- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  bordering  on  dismay. 

The  otlier  crossed  himself,  and  betrayed 
symptoms  of  awe  and  astonishment,  not  un- 
mingled  with  fear. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "I  dunna  whether  I'd 
come  here,  if  I'd  knovm  that ;  for,  innocent 
or  guilty,  I  would'nt  wish  to  be  near  it.  Och, 
may  God  pity  thim  that's  to  come  acrass  it, 
esi^ishily  if  they  dare  to  do  it  in  a  lie  ! " 

"  They  needn't,  I  can  tell  yez  both,"  ob- 
sei-ved  a  third  person,  "be  a  hair  afeard  of 
it,  for  the  best  rason  livin',  that  there's  no 
thruth  at  all  in  the  re^iort,  nor  the  Cassidys 
never  thought  of  sindin'  for  anything  o'  the 
kind  :  I  have  it  from  Larry  Cassidy's  own  lips, 
an'  he  ought  to  know  best." 

The  truth  is,  that  two  reports  were  cuiTent 
among  the  crowd  :  one  that  the  oath  was  to 
be  simply  on  tlie  Bible  ;  and  the  other,  that 
a  more  awful  means  of  expurgation  was  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Cassidys.  Tlie  j)eople,  con- 
sequently, not  knowing  which  to  credit,  felt 
that  most  painful  of  all  sensations  —  un- 
certainty. 

During  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween tiieir  ass>'iiibling  and  the  commence- 
ment of  fli;'  (cn  luoiiy,  a  spectator,  interested 
in  confi  iiqilaiiii;;-  the  workings  of  human 
nature  in  circumstances  of  deep  interest, 
would  have  had  amjile  scope  for  obseiwation. 
The  occasion  was  to  them  a  solemn  one. 
There  was  little  conversation  among  them  ; 
for  wlien  a  man  is  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
great  interest,  he  is  seldom  disjiosed  to  relish 
discourse.  Every  brow  was  anxious,  every 
cheek  blanched,  and  every  arm  folded  :  they 
scarcely  stirred,  or  when  they  did,  only  with 
slow  abstracted  movements,  rather  mechani- 
cal than  voluntary.  If  an  individual  made 
his  appearance  about  Cassidy's  door,  a  slug- 
gish stir  among  them  was  visible,  and  a  low 
murmur  of  a  jieculiar  character  might  be 
heard  ;  but  on  perceiving  that  it  was  only 
some  ordinaiy  person,  all  subsided  again  in- 
to a  brooding  stillness  that  was  equally  sin- 
gular and  impressive. 

Under  this  peculiar  feeHng  was  the  multi- 
tude, when  Meehan  and  his  brotlier  were 
seen  approaching  it  from  their  own  house. 
The  elder,  with  folded  arms,  and  hat  j^ulled 
over   his    brows,    stalked    grimly   forward, 
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having  that  remarkable  scowl  upon  his  face, 
which  had  contributed  to  establish  for  him 
so  diabolical  a  chai-acter.  Denis  walked  by 
his  side,  mtli  his  countenance  strained  to 
inflation  ; — a  miserable  parody  of  that  sullen 
effrontery  which  marked  the  unshrinkinpf 
miscreant  beside  him.  He  had  not  heard 
of  the  ordeal,  owing  to  the  caution  of 
Anthony  :  but,  notwithstanding  his  eifort  at 
indifference,  a  keen  eye  might  have  observed 
the  latent  anxiety  of  a  man  who  was  habit- 
ually villanous,  and  naturallj-  timid. 

When  this  pair  entered  the  crowd,  a  few 
secret  glances,  too  rapid  to  be  noticed  by  tlie 
people,  jjassed  between  them  and  their 
accomphces.  Denis,  on  seeing  them  present, 
took  fresh  courage,  and  looked  with  the 
heroism  of  a  blusterer  upon  those  who  stood 
about  him,  especially  whenever  he  found 
himself  under  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  his 
brother.  Such  was  the  horror  and  detesta- 
tion in  which  they  were  held,  that  on  ad- 
vancing into  the  assembly,  the  persons  on 
each  side  turned  away,  and  openly  avoided 
them  :  eyes  full  of  fierce  hatred  were  bent 
on  them  vindictively  and  "  cm-ses,  not  loud, 
but  deep,"  were  muttered  with  indignation 
which  nothing  but  a  divided  state  of  feeling 
could  repress  within  due  limits.  Every 
glance,  however,  was  paid  back  by  Anthony 
with  interest,  from  eyes  and  black  shaggy 
brows  tremendously  ferocious  ;  and  his 
curses,  as  they  rolled  iip  half  smothered 
from  his  huge  chest,  were  deeper  and  more 
diabolical  by  far  than  tlieii'  own.  He  even 
jeered  at  them  ;  but,  however  disgusting  his 
frown,  there  was  something  truly  ajaaUing  in 
the  dark  gleam  of  his  scoff,  which  threw  them 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  him,  in 
the  power  of  displaying  on  the  countenance 
the  worst  of  human  passions. 

At  length  Mr.  Nicholson,  Father  FarreU, 
and  his  curate,  attended  by  the  Cassidys  and 
their  fi'iends,  issued  from  the  house  :  two  or 
three  servants  preceded  them,  bearing  a 
table  and  chau-s  for  the  magistrate  and 
priests,  who,  however,  stood  during  the 
ceremony.  When  they  entered  one  of  the 
rings  before  alluded  to,  the  table  and  chairs 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  Father 
FarreU,  as  possessing  most  influence  over  the 
peojjle,  addressed  them  very  imijressively. 

"  There  are,"  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
"  persons  in  this  crowd  whom  we  know  to 
be  guUty  ;  but  we  wiU  have  an  opjaortunitj' 
of  now  witnessing  the  lengths  to  which  crime, 
long  indulged  in,  can  carry  them.  To  such 
people  I  would  say  beware!  for  they  know 
not  the  situation  in  which  they  ai-e  placed." 

Dm-ing  all  this  time  there  was  not  the 
slightest  allusion  made  to  the  mysterious 
ordeal  which  had  excited  so  much  awe  and 


!  apprehension  among  them — a  circumstance 
I  which  occasioned  many  a  pale,  downcast  face 
to  clear  up,  and  resume  its  usual  cheei-ful 
expression.  The  crowd  now  were  assembled 
!  round  the  ring,  and  every  man  on  whom  an 
imputation  had  been  fastened  came  foi-ward, 
when  called  uijon,  to  the  table  at  which  the 
23riests  and  magistrate  stood  uncovered. 
The  form  of  the  oath  was  framed  by  the  two 
clergymen,  who,  as  they  knew  the  reserva- 
tions and  evasions  commonest  among  such 
characters,  had  ingeniously  contrived  not  to 
leave  a  single  looj^hole  through  which  the 
consciences  of  those  who  belonged  to  this 
worthy  fraternity  might  escape. 

To  those  acquainted  with  Irish  courts  of 
justice  there  was  nothing  2:)articularly  re- 
markable in  the  swearing.  Lideed,  one  who 
stood  among  the  crowd  might  hear  from 
those  who  were  stationed  at  the  greatest 
distance  fi-om  the  table,  such  questions  as 
the  following  : — 

"Is  the  thing  in  it,  Ai-t?  " 

"No  ;  'tis  nothin'  but  the  law  Bible,  the 
magistrate's  own  one." 

To  this  the  querist  would  reply,  with  p 
satisfied  nod  of  the  head,  "  Oh  is  that  all  ? 
I  heard  they  war  to  have  it  ;  "  on  which  he 
would  push  himself  thi-ough  the  crowd  until 
he  reached  the  table,  where  he  took  his  oath 
as  readily  as  another. 

"Jem  Hartigan,"  said  the  magistrate  to 
one  of  those  persons,  "  are  you  to  swear  ?  " 

"Faix,  myself  doesn't  know,  your  honor  ; 
only  that  I  hard  them  say  that  the  Cassidj's 
mintioned  our  names  along  wid  many  other 
honest  peoj)le  ;  an'  one  wouldn't,  in  that 
case,  lie  under  a  false  report,  your  honor, 
from  any  one,  when  we're  as  clear  as  them 
that  never  saw  the  hght  of  anything  of  the 
kind." 

The  magistrate  then  put  the  book  into  his 
hand,  and  Jem,  in  return,  fixed  his  eye,  with 
much  apparent  innocence,  on  his  face : 
"Now,  Jem  Hartigan,"  etc,  etc.,  and  the 
oath  was  accordingly  administered.  Jem 
jjut  the  book  to  his  mouth,  with  his  thumb 
raised  to  an  acute  angle  on  the  back  of  it  ; 
nor  was  the  smack  by  any  means  a  silent  one 
which  he  gave  it  (his  thumb). 

The  magistrate  set  his  ear  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  experience  in  discriminating 
such  sounds.  "Haiiigan,"  said  he,  "j-ou'U 
condescend  to  kiss  the  bociJc,  sir,  if  you 
please  :  there's  a  hollowness  in  that  smack, 
my  good  fellow,  that  can't  escape  me." 

"Not  kiss  it,  yoiu-  honor?  why,  by  this 
staff'  in  my  hand,  if  ever  a  man  kissed  " — 

"  Silence  !  you  impostor,"  said  the  curate  ; 
"I  watched  you  closely,  and  am  confident 
your  lips  never  touched  the  book." 

"  Mj  lips  never  touched  the  book  !  —Why, 
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you  know  I'd  be  sarry  to  contbracliot,  either 
o'  yez ;  but  I  was  jist  goin'  to  obsarve,  wid 
simmission,  that  my  own  lips  ought  to  know 
best  ;  an'  don't  you  hear  them  tellin'  you 
that  they  did  kiss  it  ?  "  and  he  grinned  with 
confidence  in  their  faces. 

"  You  double-deahng  rej)robate  !  "  said 
the  jxarish  priest,  "  I'll  lay  my  whip  across 
3'our  jaws.  I  saw  you,  too,  an'  you  did  not 
kiss  the  book." 

"  By  dad,  an'  maybe  I  did  not,  sure 
enough,"  he  replied  :  "  any  man  may  make 
a  mistake  uuknownst  to  himself ;  but  I'd 
give  my  oatli,  an'  be  the  five  Grasses,  I  kissed 

it   as   sure   as however,    a   good  thing's 

nevjr  the  worse  o'  beiu'  twice  done,  gintle- 
meii  ;  so  here  goes,  jist  to  satisfy  yez  ;  "  and, 
placing  tlie  book  near  his  mouth,  and  alter- 
ing his  position  a  little,  he  aj)peared  to  com- 
ply, though,  on  the  contrary,  he  touched 
neither  it  nor  his  thumb.  "It's  the  same 
thing  to  me,"  he  continued,  laying  down  the 
book  with  an  air  of  confident  assurance  ;  "  it's 
the  same  thing  to  me  if  I  kissed  it  fifty  times 
over,  which  I'm  ready  to  do  if  that  doesn't 
satisfy  yez." 

As  eveiy  man  acquitted  himself  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  the  curate 
immediately  took  down  his  name.  Indeed, 
before  the  "clearing"  commenced,  he  re- 
quested that  such  as  were  to  swear  would 
st:ind  together  •nithin  the  ring,  that,  after 
having  sworn,  he  might  liand  each  of  them 
a  certificate  of  the  fact,  which  they  appeared 
to  think  might  be  serviceable  to  them,  should 
they  happen  to  be  subsequently  indicted  for 
the  S-xme  crime  in  a  court  of  justice.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  plan  to  keep  them  to- 
gether for  what  was  soon  to  take  place. 

The  detections  of  thumb  kissing  were 
received  by  those  who  had  already  sworn, 
and  by  several  in  the  oixtwaixl  crowd,  with 
much  mirth.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
the  majority  of  those  assembled  to  state,  that 
they  ajxpeared  to  entertain  a  serious  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  and  no  small 
degree  of  abhorrence  against  those  who 
seem-'d  to  trifle  with  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  circle,  in  the 
innermost  row,  were  Meehan  and  his  bi'other. 
The  former  eyed,  with  all  the  hardness  of  a 
Stoic,  the  successive  individuals  as  they 
passed  up  to  the  table.  His  accomplices 
!iad  gone  forward,  and  to  the  surjjriso  of 
many  vv-ho  strongly  suspected  them  in  the 
most  indifferent  manner  "cleai'ed"  tliem- 
selves  in  the  trying  words  of  tlie  oath,  of  all 
knowledge  of,  and  particii^ation  in,  the 
thefts  that  had  taken  place. 

Tlie  grim  visage  of  the  elder  Meehan  was 
marked  by  a  dark  smile,  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
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but  his  brother,  whose  nerves  were  p*^  so 
firm,  appeared  somewhat  confused  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  impertui'bable  villany  ot  the 
perjurers. 

At  length  thej'  were  called  up.  Anthony 
advanced  slowly  but  collectedly,  to  the  table 
only  turning  liis  eye  slightly  about,  to  ob- 
serve if  his  brother  accompanied  him. 
"Denis,"  said  he,  "which  of  us  will  swear 
first  ?  you  may  ; "  for,  as  he  doubted  his 
brother's  firmness,  he  was  prudent  enough, 
should  he  fail,  to  guai'd  against  having  thf 
sin  of  perjury  to  answer  for,  along  with  those 
demands  which  his  country  had  to  make  for 
his  other  crimes.  Denis  took  the  book,  and 
cast  a  slight  glance  at  his  brother  as  if  for 
encouragement ;  their  eyes  met,  and  the 
darkened  brow  of  Anthony  hinted  at  the 
danger  of  flinching  in  this  crisis.  The  tremor 
of  his  hand  was  not,  perhaps,  visible  to  any 
but  Anthony,  who,  however,  did  not  over- 
look this  circumstance.  He  held  the  booic. 
but  raised  not  his  eye  to  meet  the  looks  of 
either  the  magistrate  or  the  j^riests ;  the 
color  also  left  his  face,  as  with  shruiking  lipa 
he  touched  the  Word  of  God  in  deliberato 
falsehood.  Having  then  laid  it  down,  An- 
thony received  it  with  a  firm  grasp,  and 
whilst  his  eye  turned  boldly  in  contemj^tu- 
ous  mockery  upon  those  who  pi'esented  it, 
he  imjiressed  it  with  the  kiss  of  a  man  whose 
depraved  conscience  seemed  to  goad  him  only 
to  evil.  After  "  clearing "  himself,  he  laid 
the  Bible  upon  the  table  with  the  aifected 
air  of  a  person  who  felt  hurt  at  the  imputa-- 
tiou  of  theft,  and  joined  the  rest  with  a  frovvn, 
upon  his  countenance,  and  a  smothered  curse 
upon  his  lips. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  jjerson  from  Cas- 
sidy's  hou'je  laid  ui^on  the  table  a  small  box 
covered  with  black  cloth  ;  and  our  readers 
will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  if  fire  had 
come  down  visibly  from  heaven,  greater  awe : 
and  fear  could  not  have  been  struck  into- 
their  hearts,  or  depicted  upon  their  counte-- 
nances.  The  casual  conversation,  and  tlio- 
commentaries  upon  the  ceremony  they  had 
witnessed,  instantly  settled  into  a  most  pro-- 
found  silence,  and  every  eye  was  turned- 
towards  it  with  an  interest  absolutely  fearful 

"Let,"  said  the  curate,  "none  of  those 
who  have  sworn  depart  from  within  the  ring, 
until  they  once  more  clear  themselves  upon 
this  ;  "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  held  it  up- — "  Bo- 
hold,"  said  lie,  "and   tremble — behold   Thb 

DONAGH  ! ! !  " 

A  low  murmiu-  of  awe  and  astonishmer.' 
liurst  fi'om  the  peojsle  in  general,  whiL  ■ 
those  within  the  ring,  wlio  with  few  excej- 
tions,  were  the  worst  characters  in  the  pa;-^ 
ish,  appeared  ready  to  sink  into  the  eartii. 
Their  countenances,  for  the  most  pai'tipalo'?- 
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into  the  condemned  hue  of  guilt ;  many  of 
them  became  almost  unable  to  stand  ;  and 
altogether,  the  state  of  trej^idation  and  terror 
in  which  they  stood,  was  strikingly  wild  and 
extraordinary. 

The  curate  proceeded :  "  Let  him  now 
who  is  guilty  depart  ;  or  if  he  wishes,  advance 
and  challenge  the  awful  penalty  annexed  to 
pei-jury  upon  this!  Who  has  ever  been 
known  to  swear  falsely  upon  the  Donagh, 
without  being  visited  by  a  tremendous  pun- 
^hment,  eitlier  on  the  spot,  or  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  perjury  ?  If  we  ourselves 
have  not  seen  such  instances  with  our  own 
eyes,  it  is  because  none  liveth  who  dare  iucui- 
such  dreadful  penalty  :  but  we  have  heard  of 
those  who  did,  and  of  their  awful  punishment 
afterwards.  Sudden  death,  madness,  paraly- 
sis, self-destruction,  or  the  murder  of  some 
one  dear  to  them,  ai-e  the  marks  by  which 
peijury  upon  the  Donagh  is  known  and  vis- 
ited. Advance,  now,  ye  who  are  innocent, 
but  let  the  guilty  withdraw  ;  for  we  do  not 
desire  to  witness  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
would  attend  a  false  oath  upon  the  Don.\gh. 
Pause,  therefore,  and  be  cautious  !  for  if  this 
grievous  sin  be  committed,  a  heavy  punish- 
ment will  fall,  not  only  ujjon  you,  laut  upon 
the  parish  m  which  it  occurs  !  " 

The  words  of  the  i^riest  sounded  to  the 
guilty  like  the  death-sentence  of  a  judge. 
Before  he  had  concluded,  all,  except  Meehan 
and  his  brother,  and  a  few  who  were  really 
umocent,  had  slunk  back  out  of  the  circle  into 
the  crowd.  Denis,  however,  became  jsale  a.s 
a  corjJse  ;  and  from  time  to  time  wiped  tlio 
large  di-ops  from  his  haggard  l)i(p\v  :  (  vtii 
Anthony's  cheek,  despite  of  his  nitiuMl  cal- 
lousness, was  less  red  ;  his  eyes  became  dis- 
turbed ;  but  by  their  influence,  he  contrived 
to  keep  Denis  in  sufficient  dread,  to  prevent 
him  fi'om  mingling,  hlie  the  rest,  among  the 
people.  The  few  who  remained  along  vnth 
them  advanced  ;  and  notwithstanding  their 
innocence,  when  the  Donagh  was  presented 
iind  the  figure  of  Chi-ist  and  the  Twelve 
•Apostles  disjilayed  in  the  solemn  tracery  of 
its  carving,  they  exhibited  symptoms  of  fear. 
With  trembUng  bands  they  touched  the 
Donagh,  and  with  trembling  lips  kissed  the 
crucitix,  in  attestation  of  their  guiltlessness 
of  the  charge  with  which  they  had  been 
accused. 

'•Anthony  and  Denis  Meehan,  come  for- 
ward," said  the  curate,  "and  declare  j-our 
innocence  of  the  crimes  with  which  you  are 
charged  by  the  Cassidys  and  others." 

Anthony  advanced  ;  but  Denis  stood 
rooted  to  the  gi-ound  ;  on  perceiving  which, 
the  former  sternly  returned  a  step  or  two, 
and  catching  him  by  tlie  arm  with  an  ad- 
monitory giip,  that  could  not  easily  be  mis- 


understood, compelled  him  to  proceed  witL 
himself  step  by  step  to  the  table.  Denis, 
however,  could  feel  the  strong  man  tremble, 
and  jserceive  that  although  he  strove  to  lash 
himself  into  the  energy  of  despair-,  and  the 
utter  disbelief  of  all  religious  sanction,  yet  the 
trial  before  him  called  every  slumbering  preju- 
dice and  apprehension  of  his  mind  into  active 
power.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  his  own 
resolution,  or,  rather  it  confirmed  him  in  his 
previous  determination  not  to  swear  on  the 
Donagh,  except  to  acknowledge  his  guilt, 
which  he  could  scarcely  prevent  himself 
fi-om  doing,  such  was  the  vacillating  state  of 
mind  to  which  he  felt  himself  reduced. 

When  Anthony  reached  the  table,  his  huge 
form  seemed  to  dilate  by  his  effort  at  main- 
taining the  firmness  necessary  to  support 
him  in  this  awful  struggle  between  conscience 
and  supei'stitioB  on  the  one  hand,  and  guilt, 
habit,  and  infidelity  on  the  other.  He  fixed 
his  deep,  dilated  eyes  upon  the  Donagh,  in  a 
manner  that  betokened  somewhat  of  irreso- 
lution :  his  countenance  fell ;  his  color  came 
and  went,  but  eventually  settled  in  a  flushed 
red  ;  his  fiowerful  hands  and  ai-ms  trembled 
so  much,  that  he  folded  them  to  prevent  his 
agitation  from  being  noticed  ;  the  grimness 
of  his  face  ceased  to  be  stern,  while  it  re- 
tained the  blank  expression  of  guilt ;  his 
temples  swelled  out  vdth  the  ten-ible  play  of 
their  blood-vessels,  his  chest,  too,  heaved  up 
and  down  with  the  united  pressm-e  of  guilt, 
and  the  tempest  which  shook  him  v^Hthin. 
At  length  he  saw  Denis's  eye  upon  him,  and 
his  passions  took  a  new  dnection  ;  he  knit 
liis  liiiiws  at  him  M"ith  more  than  usual 
li(  111  1  less,  ground  his  teeth,  and  with  a  step 
and  action  of  sujjijressed  fmy,  he  placed  his 
foot  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  bo^viug 
down  under  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  took 
the  awful  oath  on  the  mysterious  Donagh,  in 
a  falsehood  !  When  it  was  finished,  a  feeble 
groan  broke  from  his  brother's  lips.  An- 
thony bent  his  eye  on  him  with  a  deadlj- 
glare  ;  but  Denis  saw  it  not.  The  shock 
was  beyond  his  courage, — he  had  become 
insensible. 

Those  who  stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  seeing  Denis  apparently  lifeless, 
thought  he  must  have  sworn  falsely  on  the 
Donagh,  and  exclaimed,  "He's  dead!  gi-a- 
cious  God  !  Denis  Meehan's  struck  dead  by 
the  Donagh  !  He  swore  in  a  he,  and  is  now 
a  coi'pse  !  "  Anthony  paused,  and  calmly 
surveyed  him  as  he  lay  wth  his  head  resting 
upon  the  hands  of  those  who  supported  him. 
At  this  moment  a  silent  breeze  came  over 
where  they  stood  ;  and,  as  the  Donagh  lay 
upon  the  table,  the  black  ribbons  with  which 
it  was  ornamented  fluttered  with  a  melan 
choly  appeai-auce,   that  deepened  the  sensu 
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tioEoof  liie  people  into  something  peculiarly 
solemn  and  preternatural.  Denis  at  length 
revived,  and  stared  wildly  and  vacantly  about 
him.  When  composed  sufficiently  to  distin- 
guish and  recognize  individual  objects,  he 
looked  upon  the  gloomy  visage  and  threaten- 
ing eye  of  his  brother,  and  shrunk  back  with 
a  terror  almost  epileptical.  "  Oh  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "save  me  !  save  me  from  that  man, 
and  111  discover  all !  " 

Anthony  calmly  folded  one  arm  into  his 
bosom,  and  his  lip  quivered  ^rith  the  united 
influence  of  hatred  and  desjjau-. 

"Hould  him,"  shrieked  a  voice,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  daughter,  "  hould  ixi-j  father 
or  he'll  m'jrdher  him  !  Oh !  oh  !  merciful 
Heaven  !  " 

Ere  the  words  were  uttered  she  had  made 
an  attempt  to  clasp  the  arms  of  her  parent, 
whose  motions  she  understood  ;  but  only  in 
time  to  receive  from  the  pistol  which  he  had 
concealed  in  his  breast,  the  bullet  aimed  at 
her  uncle !  She  tottered !  and  the  blood 
spouted  out  of  her  neck  upon  her  father's 
brows,  who  hastilj'  put  up  his  hand  and 
wijied  it  away,  for  it  had  actually  bUnded  him. 

The  elder  Meehan  was  a  tall  man,  and  as 
he  stood,  elevated  nearly  a  head  above  the 
crowd,  his  grim  brows  red  with  his  daugh- 
ter's blood — w'hich,  in  attemjsting  to  ■wipe 
away,  he  had  deeply  streaked  across  his  face 
— his  eyes  shooting  fiery  gleams  of  his  late 
resentment,  mingled  with  the  wildness  of 
unexpected  hoiTor — as  he  thus  stood,  it  wovdd 
be  impossible  to  contemplate  a  more  revolt- 
ing picture  of  that  state  to  which  the  princi- 
ples that  had  regulated  liis  Hfe  must  ulti- 
mately lead,  even  in  this  world. 

On  perceiving  what  he  had  done,  the  deep 
workuig  of  his  powerful  frame  was  struck  into 
sudden  stillness,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  on 
his  bleeding  daughter,  with  a  fearful  percep- 
tion of  her  situation.  Now  was  the  haiwest 
of  his  creed  and  ci-imes  I'eaped  in  blood  ;  and 
he  felt  that  the  i  stroke  which  had  fallen  upon 
him  was  one  of  those  by  which  God  will 
sometimes  bare  his  arm  and  vindicate  his 
justice.  The  reflection,  however,  shook  him 
not :  the  reality  of  his  misery  was  too  intense 
.".nd  pervading,  and  grappled  too  strongly 
v>ith  his  hardened  and  unbending  spirit,  to 
waste  its  power  uj^on  a  nerve  or  a  muscle. 
It  was  abstracted,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
bodOj'  suffering.  From  the  moment  his 
daughter  fell,  he  moved  not :  his  lips  were 
half  open  w'itli  the  conviction  jiroduced  by 
the  blasting  truth  of  her  death,  effected  pre- 
maturely by  his  own  hand. 

Those  parts  of  his  face  which  had  not  been 
stained  with  her  blood  assumed  an  ashy  pale- 
ness, and  rendered  his  countenance  more 
ten-ific  by  the  contrast.     Tall,  powerful,  and 


motionless,  he  appeared  to  the  crowd,  glaring 
at  the  girl  hke  a  tiger  anxious  to  join  his  off- 
spring, yet  stunned  with  the  shock  of  thebul' 
let  which  has  touched  a  vital  part.  His  iron- 
gray  hair,  as  it  fell  in  thick  masses  about  his 
neck,  was  moved  slightly  by  the  blast,  and  a 
lock  which  fell  over  his  temple  was  blown 
back  with  a  motion  rendered  more  distinct 
by  his  statue-like  attitude,  immovable  as 
death. 

A  silent  and  awful  gathering  of  the  people 
ai'ound  this  impressive  scene,  intimated  their 
knowledge  of  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
judicial  jJunishment  annexed  to  j)ei-jury  upon 
the  Douagh.  This  relic  lay  on  the  table, 
and  the  eyes  of  those  stood  within  view  of  it, 
turned  from  Anthony's  countenance  to  it,  and 
again  back  to  his  blood-stained  visage,  with 
all  the  overwhelming  influence  of  sujJer- 
stitious  fear.  Shudderings,  ti'emblings,  cross- 
ings, and  ejaculations  marked  their  conduct 
and  feeling  ;  for  though  the  incident  in  itself 
was  simply  a  fatal  and  uncommon  one,  yet 
they  considered  it  supernatural  and  miracu- 
lous. 

At  length  a  loud  and  agonizing  cry  burst 
from  the  hjjs  of  Meehan — "  Oh,  God  ! — God 
of  heaven  an'  earth  ! — have  I  murdhered  my 
daughter?"  and  he  east  down  the  fatal 
weapon  with  a  force  which  buried  it  some 
inches  into  the  wet  clay. 

The  crowd  had  closed  upon  Anne  ;  but 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant  he  flung  them 
aside,  caught  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
her  bleeding  to  his  bosom.  He  gasjied  for 
breath :  "  Anne,"  said  he,  "  Anne,  I  am  ■with- 
out hope,  an'  there's  none  to  forgive  me  ex- 
cejjt  you  ;— none  at  all :  fi-om  God,  to  the 
poorest  of  his  creatui-es,  I  am  hated  an'  cursed 
by  all,  except  you  !  Don't  cui-se  me,  Anne  ; 
don't  curse  me  !  Oh,  isn't  it  enough,  dai-liu', 
that  my  sowl  is  now  stained  with  your  blood, 
along  with  my  other  crimes?  In  hell,  on 
earth,  an'  m  heaven,  there's  none  to  forgive 
your  father  but  yourself ! — none  !  none  !  Oh, 
what's  comin'  over  me  !  I'm  dizzy  an'  shiv- 
eriu' !  How  cowld  the  day's  got  of  a  sudden  ! 
Hould  up,  avoumeen  machree!  I  ivas  a  bad 
man  ;  but  to  you  Anne,  I  was  not.  as  I  was  to 
every  one  !  Darlin',  oh,  look  at  me  -with  for- 
giveness in  yovu"  eye,  or  any  way  don't  curse 
me  !  Oh  !  I'm  far  cowlder  now !  Tell  me 
that  you  forgive  me,  acushla  oge.  inachree  !— 
Maiiivi  aMee  hu,  *  darlin',  say  it.  I  d.uin't 
LOOK  TO  God  !  but  oh !  do  you  say  the  for- 
gi\in'  word  to  youi-  father  before  you  die  !  " 

"Father,"  said  she,  "I  deserve  this — it's 
only  just :  I  have  plotted  with  that  divilish 
Martin  to  beti-ay  them  all,  except  yourself. 
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nu'  to  get  the  reward  ;  an'  tljcii  we  intended 
to  go — an' — live  at  a  distance — an'  in  wicked- 
ness— where  we — might  not  be  known — he's 
at  oiu'  house — let  him  be—  secured.  For- 
give me,  father  ;  you  said  so  often  that  there 
w"as  no  thruth  in  religion — that  I  began  to — 
think  so.  Oh  ! — God  !  have  mercy  upon 
ine  !  "     And  with  these  words  she  expired. 

Meehan's  countenance,  on  hearing  this, 
was  overspread  with  a  ghastly  look  of  the 
most  desolating  agony  :  he  staggered  back, 
and  the  body  of  his  daughter-,  which  he 
strove  to  hold,  would  have  fallen  from  his 
arms,  had  it  not  been  caught  by  the  by- 
standers. His  eye  sought  out  his  brother, 
but  not  in  resentment.  "  Oh  !  she  died,  but 
didn't  say  '  I  forgive  you  ! '  Denis,"  said  he, 
"Denis,  bring  me  home — I'm  sick — very 
sick — oh,  but  it's  cowld — everything's  reel- 
ing— how  cowld — cowld  it  is  !  "• — and  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  he  shuddered,  fell 
do\vn  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  never  to  rise  again  ; 
and  the  bodies  of  his  daughter  and  himself 
were  both  waked  and  buried  together. 

The  result  is  brief.  The  rest  of  the  gang 
were  secui-ed :  Denis  became  approver,  by 
whose  evidence  they  sufifered  that  j^unish- 
ment  decreed  by  law  to  the  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty.  The  two  events  which 
we  have  just  related,  of  course  added  to  the 
supernatural  fear  and  reverence  jireviously 
entertained  for  this  terrible  relic.  It  is  still 
used  as  an  ordeal  of  expurgation,  in  cases  of 
stolen  projjerty  ;  and  w-e  are  not  wrong  in 
asserting,  that  many  of  those  misguided 
creatures,  who  too  frequently  hesitate  not  to 
swear  falsely  on  the  Word  of  God,  would 
suffer  death  itself  sooner  than  commit  a  per- 
juiy  on  the  Douagh. 


The  story  of  the  Donr.gh,  the  xiuthor  has 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  means  of  first 
bringing  this  curious  .piece  of  aatiquity  into 
notice.  There  is  httle  to  be  added  here  to 
what  is  in  the  sketch,  concerning  its  influence 
over  the  j)eople,  and  the  use  of  it  as  a  blessed 
relic  sought  for  by  those  who  wished  to  aj)- 
ply  a  certain  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  to 
such  well  known  thieves  as  scrupled  not  to 
perjure  themselves  on  the  Bible.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  a  perfect  conscience-trap,  the 
most  hardened  miscreant  never  having  been 
known  to  risk  a  false  oath  upon  it.  Many 
singular  anecdotes  are  related  concerning  it. 

The  Author  feels  gi'eat  f)leasure  in  sub- 
joining two  very  interesting  letters  ujjon  the 
subject — one  from  an  accomplished  scholar, 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  O'Beirne,  master  of  the 
disting-uished  school  of  Portora  at  Enuiskil- 
len  ;  the  other  from  Sir-  'William  Betham,  one 
of  the    soundest   and  most  learned   of  our 


Irish  Antiquaries.  Both  gentlemen  differ  in 
their  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the 
Douagh  ;  and,  as  the  author  is  incompetent 
to  decide  between  them,  he  gives  their  re- 
.spective  letters  to  the  pubUc. 

"Furtora,  August  15,  1832. 

"  My  Deae  C.\rleton.  — It  is  well  you  wrote 
to  me  about  the  Dona.  Your  letter,  which 
reached  me  this  day,  has  proved  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  supjjosing  that  the  promised 
di-awing  was  no  longer  necessary.  I  had 
imagined,  that  as  you  must  have  seen  the 
Dona  with  Mr.  Smith,  any  communication 
from  me  on  the  subject  must  be  superfluous. 
And  now  that  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  in 
comi^liance  with  your  wish,  what  can  I  tell 
you  that  you  have  not  perhajis  conveyed  to 
youi'self  by  ocular  inspection,  and  better 
than  I  can  detail  it  ? 

"I  accompanied  Mr.  S.  to  Brookborough, 
and  asked  very  particularly  of  the  old  woman, 
late  the  possessor  of  the  Dona,  what  she 
knew  of  its  history  ;  but  she  could  say 
nothing  about  it,  only  that  it  had  belonged 
to  'The  Lord  of  Enniskillen.'  This  was  the 
Fei-managh  IMagiiire,  who  took  an  active  jjart 
in  the  shocking  rebellion  of  1641,  and  was 
subsequently  executed.  His  castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  on  the  grounds  of  Portora, 
was  stormed  during  the  wars  of  that  misera- 
ble time.  When  I  entered  on  my  iLquiries 
for  you,  I  anticipated  much  in  the  way  of 
tradition,  which,  I  ho^Ded,  might  ^orove  amus- 
ing at  least ;  but  disappointment  met  me  on 
evei-y  hand.  The  old  woman  could  not  even 
detail  distinctly  how  the  Dona  had  come 
into  her  possession  :  it  was  brought  into  her 
family,  she  said,  by  a  priest.  The  country 
people  had  imagined  wonders  relative  to  the 
contents  of  the  box.  The  chief  treasure  it 
was  supposed  to  contain  was  a  lock  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  hair  ! ! ! 

"After  much  inquiry,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing vague  detail  from  a  person  in  this 
country  ;  and  let  me  remark,  by  the  by,  that 
though  the  possession  of  the  Dona  was  a 
matter  of  boast  to  the  Maguires,  yet  I  could 
not  gain  the  slightest  information  re.si)ecting 
it  from  even  the  most  intelhgent  of  the 
name.     But  now  for  the  detail : — 

"  '  Donagh  O'Hanlon,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  country  (Fermanagh), 
went,  about  600  years  ago  (longer  than 
which  time,  in  the  ojjiuion  of  a  celebrated 
antiquarj',  the  kind  of  engraving  on  it  could 
not  Jiave  been  made),  on  a  jiious  pOgrimage 
to  Eome.  His  Holiness  of  the  Vatican, 
whose  name  has  escaped  the  recollection  of 
the  i^erson  who  gave  this  information,  as  a 
reward  for' this  supererogatory  journey,  pre- 
sented  him    with   the    Dona.     As  soon   a.s 
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Donagh  rel.m-ued,  tlie  Dona  was  placed  in 
the  monaster}'  of  Aughadurclier  (now 
Aughalui-cher).  But  at  the  time  when 
Cromwell  was  in  this  country,  the  monasteiy 
■was  destroyed,  and  this  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
hid  by  some  of  the  faithful  at  a  small  lake, 
named  Lough  Eye,  between  Lisbellaw  and 
Tempo.  It  was  removed  thence  when  j^eaoe 
was  restored,  and  again  placed  in  some  one 
of  the  neighboring  chapels,  when,  as  before 
in  Aughadurcher,  the  oaths  were  administered 
with  all  the  superstition  that  a  depraved  im- 
agination could  invent,  as  "  that  their  thighs 
might  rot  ofi","  "that  they  might  go  mad," 
etc.,  etc. 

"  '  When  Kings  James  and  William  made 
their  appearance,  it  was  again  concealed  in 
Largj-,  an  old  Castle  at  Sir  H.  Brooke's  deer- 
park  Father  Antony  Maguire,  a  priest  of 
the  Roman  Church,  dug  it  up  from  under 
the  stairs  in  this  old  castle,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  dejsosited  it  in  a  chapel,  and 
it  was  used  as  before. 

"  '  After  Father  Antony's  death  it  fell  into 
the  possession  of  his  niece,  who  took  it  over 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Florence-court.  But 
the  Maguires  were  not  satisfied  that  a  thing 
so  sacred  should  depart  fi-om  the  family,  and 
at  their  request  it  -was  brought  back.' 

"  For  the  confirmation  of  the  fonner  part 
of  this  account,  the  infoi-maut  refers  you  to 
Sir  James  Ware.  I  have  not  Ware's  book, 
and  cannot  therefore  tell  you  how  much  of 
this  story  is  given  by  Mm,  or  whether  anj'. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  detailed  hy 
him  at  all  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  story  rests,  we  are  told,  on 
tradition. 

"  As  I  confess  myself  not  at  all  versed  in 
Irish  antiquities,  it  may  af)j)ear  somewhat 
presumptuous  in  me  to  venture  an  oj^inion 
respecting  this  box  and  its  contents,  which 
is,  I  understand,  opposed  to  that  of  our 
spirited  and  inteUigent  antiquary,  Sir-  Wm. 
Betliam.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
either  the  box  or  the  contained  MSS.  were 
of  such  an  age  as  he  claims  for  them.  And, 
first,  of  the  box  : — ■ 

"  At  present  the  iMSS.  are  contained  in  a 
wooden  bos  ;  the  wood  is,  I  believe,  yew.  It 
cannot  be  pronounced,  I  think,  with  any 
certainty,  whether  the  wooden  box  was 
originaUy  part  of  the  shi-ine  of  the  precious 
MSS.  It  is  very  rude  in  its  construction, 
and  has  not  a  top  or  lid.  Lideed  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  a  coarse  botched-up 
thing  to  receive  the  MSS.  after  the  original 
box,  which  was  made  of  brass,  had  fallen  to 
pieces. 

■'  The  next  thing  that  presents  itself  to  ns 
is  the  remnant  of  a  brass  box,  washed  with 
silver,  and  rudelj'  ornamented  with  tracery. 


The  two  ends  and  the  fi-ont  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  brass  box. 

"  You  may  then  notice  what  was  evidently 
an  addition  of  later  times,  the  highly  orna- 
mented gilt-silver  work,  made  fast  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  brass  box,  and  the  chased  com- 
l^artments,  which  seem,  to  have  formed  ths 
toi3  or  lid  of  the  box.  But,  as  you  have  seei\ 
the  whole,  I  need  not  perhaps  have  troubled 
you  with  this  description.  I  shall  only 
direct  your  attention  to  the  two  inscriptions. 
In  the  "chasing  you  will  see  that  they  are  rc- 
feiTed  to  their  siqjposed  places. 

"  The  ui^per  inscription,  when  deciphered, 
is — 

"'Johannes:  O'Karbri :  Comorbanus : 
S.  Tignacii  :  Pmisifc.'  For  S.  Tignacii  I 
would  conjecture  St.  Ignacii  :  P,  I  should 
conjecture  to  be  Presbyterus.  On  this  I 
should  bo  very  glad  to  have  Sir  William'.s 
opinion.  I  cannot  imagine,  if  P  stands  part 
of  a  compound  mth  misit,  what  it  can  mean. 
I  would  read  and  translate  it  thus — '  John 
O'Carbery,  coadjutor,  priest,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Ipfnatius,  sent  it.' 

"  This  inscription  is  on  a  narrow  shp  of 
silver,  and  is  presumed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  under  edge  of  the  upper  jtart  of  the 
back  of  the  box.     The  lower  inscription  is — 

'  Johanne>t  O'Barrdan  fdbricavit.' 

"  This  also  is  on  a  slip  of  silver,  and  r.p- 
jDears  to  have  fitted  into  a  space  on  the  uppci- 
surface  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlrj 
tojD,  and  to  have  lam  in  between  the  two 
r.quare  compartments  on  the  left  hand  :  thi:; 
is  marked  in  the  di'awingi  I  have  expressefi 
myself  here  in  the  language  of  doubt,  foi- 
the  box  is  all  in  confusion. 
I  "  Now,  on  the  inscriptions,  I  would  say, 
that  they  indicate  to  me  a  date  much  later 
than  some  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  box 
are  willing  to  ascribe  to  it.  In  the  island  of 
Deveni.sh,  in  our  lake  (Lough  Erne),  is  an  in- 
scription, that  was  discovered  in  the  ruins 
(still  standing)  of  a  priory,  that  was  built 
there  A.  D.  1449.  The  characters  in  this 
inscription  are  much  more  remote  from  the 
I  Eoman  character  in  use  among  us  than  those 
I  u.sod  in  the  inscrijjtions  on  the  box.  The 
j  letters  on  the  box  bespeak  a  later  period,, 
!  when  English  cultivation  had  begun  to  pro- 
j  duce  some  effect  in  our  island,  and  the 
j  Eoman  character  was  winning  its  way  into 
j  general  use.  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  let 
I  you  see  the  Devenish  inscriistion,  and  ajuxti 
Ipointion  of  it  and  the  others  will  satisfy  you, 
I  think,  on  this  point.  In  my  opinion,  thtn, 
the  box,  with  all  its  ornaments,  must  hr.ve 
been  made  at  some  time  since  the  j'ear  1445i. 
:  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable  to  sujipose  that 
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an  inscription,  containing  many  letters  like 
the  Koman  characters,  should  be  more 
ancient  than  one  not  only  having  fewer  let- 
ters resembling  them,  but  also  having  the 
letters  that  difi'er  differing  essentially. 

"  Now  for  the  MSS. 

"lam  deficient  in  antiquarian  lore :  this 
I  have  already  confessed  ;  but  perhaps  I  want 
also  the  creative  fancy  and  devoted  faith  of 
the  genuine  antiquary.  I  camiot,  for  ex- 
ample, persuade  myself,  that  a  MS.  written 
in  a  clear,  uniform,  amall  character  of  the 
Eoman  fonn,  could  have  been  written  in  re- 
mote times,  when  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  MSS.  were  written  in  uncial  characters 
only,  without  stops,  and  with  few  or  no 
divisions  into  words,  sentences,  or  para- 
graphs. Tlie  palimpsest  MS.  examined  by 
Dr.  Barrett  is  in  imcial  characters,  and  is  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  6th  or  7th  centiu-y. 
C/ic.  de  Repuhlica,  jjublished  by  Angelo  Mai, 
is  assigned  to  much  the  same  period.  Small 
letters,  and  the  distinctions  above  men- 
tioned, were  the  invention  of  later  times.  I 
cannot  therefore  persuade  mj'self  that  tbis 
MS.  is  of  so  earlj'  an  age  as  some  would 
ascribe  to  it,  though  I  will  not  take  it  upon 
me  to  assign  the  precise  time  in  wliich  it 
was  wi-itten.  The  chai-acters  are  decidedly 
and  distinctly'  those  now  called  the  Koman  : 
they  have  not  manj'  abbreviations,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  and  they  are  written  with 
much  clearness  and  regularity.  They  are 
not  the  Uter<:e  curdvce,  or  those  used  in  writ- 
ing for  the  sake  of  facility  and  connection  : 
they  seem  rather  formed  more  in  imitation 
of  printed  letters.  SECUNDmi— This  im- 
perfect attempt  to  present  one  of  the  words^ 
will  explain  my  meaning.  But  I  had  better 
not  weary  you  any  more  with  my  crude 
notions.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
oijinion,  or  that  of  Sir  William  Betham,  to 
whom  I  should  bow  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  talent  and  worth.  I  must  avow  my  dis- 
trust of  Irish  antiquities  ;  yet,  allow  me  to 
add,  that  there  is  no  man  more  willing  to  be 
converted  from  my  heresy,  if  you  would  call 
it  so,  than 

"  My  dear  Carletou, 

"  Youi'  friend  ami  servant, 

"  A.  O'BEIENE." 


"  Slradbrook  Hou^,;  Oclober,  1832. 
"Deab  Sir, — I  have  read  Dr.  O'Beirne's 
important  letter  on  the  Dona  :  the  account 
he  has  collected  of  its  recent  history  is  full 
of  interest,  and  for  the  most  part,  I  have  no 
doubt,  correct.  His  speculations  respecting 
its  antiquity  I  cannot  give  my  adhesion  to, 
not  feeling  a  doubt  myself  on  the  subject. 


!  When  I  have  time  to  investigate  it  mors 
fully,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  box,  like  the 
others,  of  which  accounts  have  ah-eady  been 
published,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
Ii-ish  Annals.  The  inscriptions,  however, 
fuUy  identify  the  MS.  and  the  box,  and  show 
that  antiquai-ies,  fi'om  the  execution  of  the 
workmanship  and  figures  on  these  iuterest- 

i  ing  reliques,  often  underrate  their  antiquity 
— a  fault  which  the  world  are  little  inclined 
to  give  them  credit  for,  and  which  they  fall 
into  from  an  anxiety  to  err  on  what  they  con- 

I  sider  the  side  which  is  least  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  smile  of  contempt  or  the  sneer  oi 
incredulity,    forgetting  that   it   is   the   sole 

I  business  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian  to 
speak  the  tmth,  disregarding  even  contempt 
for  so  doing. 

"I  had  been  somewhat  lengthy  in  my  de- 
scription of  the  Dona,  and  from  habit,  en- 
tered into  a  minute  aecoimt  of  aU  its  parts, 
quite  forgetting  that  you,  perhajss,  do  not 
possess  an  appetite  for  antiquarian  detail, 
and  therefore  might  be  better  pleased  to 
hp.ve  a  general  outline  than  such  a  recital. 
I  therefore  ^n-oceed  to  give  it  as  briefly  as 
possible,  not,  however,  omitting  any  materir.l 
points. 

"  The  Irish  word  Domnach,  which  is  pro- 
noimced  Bona,  means  the  Lord's  day,  or  the 
first  day  in  the  week,  sanctified  or  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It  is  also 
in  that  sense  used  for  a  house,  church,  or 
chapel.  Donaghmore  means  the  great  church 
or  chapel  dedicated  to  God.  This  box,  being 
boly,  as  containing  the  Gosjsels,  and  having 
the  crucifix  thereon,  was  dedicated  or  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God.  Like  the  Caah, 
the  Meeshach,  and  Dhinima's  box,  it  is  of 
brass,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  re- 
sembles the  two  former  in  having  a  bos  o-f 
yew  inside,  which  was  the  original  case  of  the 
MS.  and  became  venerated  so  much,  on  that 
account,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  in- 
closed ■ndth  it  in  the  shrine  made  by  penuis- 
sion  of  John  O'Cai-berry,  Abbot  of  Cloumac- 
nois,  in  the  l-lth  century. 

"  The  to  J)  of  the  Dona  is  divided  by  a 
cross,  on  the  lower  arm  of  which  is  a  figure 
of  the  Savior  ;  over  his  head  is  a  shield,  di- 
vided periiale,  between  two  crystal  settings  : 
on  the  dexter  is  a  hand  holding  a  scourge  or 
whip  of  three  thongs,  and  on  a  chief  a  ring  ; 

j  on  the  sinister,  on  a  chief  the  same  charge 

I  and  three  crucifixion  nails.  In  the  first  com- 
partment, or  quai-ter  of  the  cross,  are  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Columbkill,  St.  Bridget,  and 
St.  Patrick.  In  the  second,  a  bishop  pierced 
with  two  arrows,  and  two  figm'es  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Li  the  third,  the  Archangel 
IMichael  treading  on  the  dragon,  and  the 
Virgin   Jlary  and  the  infant  Jesus.     In  the 
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fourth,  St.  Tigemach  handing  to  his  succes- 
sor, St.  Sinellus,  the  Dona;  and  a  female 
figure,  perhajas  Mary  Magdalen. 

"The  front  of  the  Dona  is  ornamented 
with  three  crj'stal  settings,  surmounted  by 
grotesque  figures  of  animals.  Between  these 
ai-e  four  horsemen  with  swords  drawn,  in 
fuU  speed. 

"  The  right  hand  end  has  a  figure  of  St. 
Tigernach,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
left  hand  end  a  figure  of  St.  Catheriue  with 
her  wheel. 

"  The  Dona  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long, 
seven  \\dde,  and  not  quite  four  thick. 

"  So  far  I  have  been  enabled  to  describe 
the  Dona  from  the  evidently  accurate  and  well 
executed  ch-awiugs  you  were  so  good  as  to 
present  to  me.  Why  the  description  is  less 
particular  than  it  should  have  been,  I  .shall 
take  another  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
you. 

"  There  are  three  inscrijotions  on  the  Dona  : 
one  on  a  scroll  from  the  hand  of  the  figure 
of  the  Baptist,  of  ECCE  AGNUS  DEI.  Tlie 
two  others  are  on  j>lates  of  silver,  but  their 
exact  position  on  the  box  is  not  marked  in 
the  drawing,  but  may  be  guessed  by  certain 
places  which  the  jslates  exactly  fit. 

"The  first  is— 

"  JOHANNES  :  OBAEEDAN  :  FABRI- 
CAVIT. 

"The  second — 

"  JOHS :  OKARBRI :  COMORBANYS  :  S. 
•TIGNACn  :  Pj\nSIT. 

'■  i.  e., 

"'John  0  Barrdan  made  this  box  by  the 
permission  of  John  0  Carhry,  successor  of  St. 
Tigernach.' 

"  St.  Tierny,  or  St.  Tigernach  was  thii-d 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  having  succeeded  St. 
Maccartin  in  the  year  506.  In  the  list  of 
bishops,  St.  Patrick  is  reckoned  the  first,  and 
founder  of  the  see.  Tigernach  died  the  ith 
of  April,  548. 

"  John  O'Carbry  was  abbott  of  Clones,  or 
Clouni.sh,  in  the  County  of  Monoghan,  and 
as  such  was  comorh,  or  curb  * — i.  e.,  successor 
— of  Tigernach,  who  was  founder  of  the  ab- 
bey and  removed  the  episcojDnl  seat  from 
Clogher  to  Clounish.  Many  of  the  abbots 
were  also  bishops  of  the  see.  He  died  in 
1353.  How  long  he  was  abbot  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  the  age  of  the  outside  covering  of 
the  Dona  is  fixed  to  the  lith  century. 

"  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have 
seen  the  Dona,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
It  has  been  put  together  at  a  guess,  but  dif- 


*  All  the  successors  of  the  founder  saints  were 
called  by  the  Irish  mmnrbs  or  arht.  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  O'Carbry  was  a  distant  but  nut 
the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Tigemach. 


ferent  from  the  di-awing.  There  is  inside 
O'Barrdan's  case  another  of  silver  plates  some 
centuries  older,  and  inside  that  the  j'ew  box, 
which  origin  Uy  contained  the  manuscripts, 
now  so  united  by  damp  as  to  be  apparently 
insejjarable,  and  nearly  illegible  ;  for  they 
have  lost  the  color  of  vellum,  and  are  quite 
black,  and  very  much  decayed.  The  old 
Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  well' 
worthy  of  being  edited  ;  it  is,  I  conceive,  the 
oldest  Latin  version  extant,  and  varies  much 
from  the  Vulgate  or  Jerome's. 

"  The  MS.  inclosed  in  the  yew  box  appear.) 
from  the  two  membranes  handed  me  by  your 

friend  Mr. ,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Gospel; 

— at  least  those  membranes  were  j^art  of  th  ^ 
two  first  membranes  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and,  I  would  say,  written  in  the 
5th  or  6th  century ;  were,  probably,  the 
property  of  St.  Tigernach  himself,  and  passed 
most  likely  to  the  abbots  of  Clounish,  his 
successors,  as  an  heirloom,  untU  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Maguires,  the  most  jjower- 
ful  of  the  princes  of  the  country  now  com- 
jn-ising  the  diocese  of  Clogher.  Dr. 
O'Beirne's  letter  I  trust  you  will  publish.  I 
feel  much  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
courteous  expressions  towards  me,  and  shall 
be  most  haj^py  to  have  the  jjleasure  of  being 
personally  known  to  him. 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for  the  hasty 
sketch  which  is  here  given.  The  advanced 
state  of  your  printing  would  not  allow  rje 
time  for  a  more  elaborate  investigation. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  BETHAM." 


We  cannot  close  the  illustrations  of  thi  ^ 
ancient  and  venerable  relic  without  addiu;: 
an  extract  from  a  most  interesting  and  ar.- 
thentic  history  of  it  contributed  by  our  great 
Irish  antiquarian,  George  Petrie,  Esq.. 
R.H.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  to  the  18th  vol.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  L-ish  Academy,  to- 
gether with  an  engraving  of  it  taken  from  a 
drawing  made  by  the  same  accomj)hshed 
artist. 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  aiTange  these  evi- 
dences in  consecutive  order. 

"It  i.5  of  importance  to  prove  that  this 
cumdach,  or  reliquary,  has  been   from  time 
immemorial  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Domnach,  or,  as  it  h  pronounced,  Donagh,  a 
word  derived    from    the    L.atin   Dominicuy. 
This  fact  is  jiroved  by  a  recent  popular  tal;- 
of  very  great  jjower,  by  Mr.  Carleton,  called  ; 
the    'Donagh,'    in   which   the   superstitiou.-i  \ 
uses  to  which  this  reliquary  has  been  Ion 
applied,  are  ably  exhibited,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  story,     .it  i ; 
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ftlso  particulaiiy  described  uuder  tliis  uame 
l)y  the  Kev.  John  Groves,  iu  his  account  of 
i-he  parish  of  Ei-rij^al-Keeroge,  in  the  third 
\  olume  of  Shaw  Mason's  Parochial  Sui'vey, 
page  163,  though,  as  the  writer  states,  it  was 
not  actually  preserved  in  that  parish. 

"  2.  The  insariijtions  on  the  external  case 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Domnach  belonged 
•to  the  monastery  of  Clones,  or  see  of  Clo- 
gher.  The  John  O'Karbri,  the  C'omharb,  or 
successor  of  St.  Tigheruach,  recorded  in  one 
:)t  those  inscriptions  as  the  person  at  whose 
30st,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  or- 
;i:xmental  case  was  made,  was,  according  to 
tiie  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  Abbot  of 
Clones,  and  died  iu  the  year  1353.  He  is 
properly  called  in  that  inscription  Coniorba- 
)i.us,  or  successor  of  Tighernach,  who  was  the 
iirst  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St. 
Mac-Carthen,  in  the  year  503,  he  removed  the 
see  of  Clogher,  having  erected  a  new  church, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  St.  Tigheruach,  according  to  all  our 
:incient  authorities,  died  in  the  year  518. 

"  3.  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  an- 
cient life  of  St.  Mac-Carthen,  jjreserved  by 
Colgan,  that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was 
p;iven  by  St.  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he 
placed  him  over  the  see  of  Clogher. 

"'Et  addidit,  [Patricius]  Accipe,  iuquit, 
i^aculum  itineris  mei,  quo  ego  membra  niea 
Bustento  et  scrinium  in  quo  de  sanctorum 
Apostolorum  reliquiis,  et  de  sanctse  MariiE 
capillis,  et  sancta  Cruce  Domini,  et  sejsul- 
chro  ejus,  et  aliis  reliquiis  Sanctis  continen- 
tur.  Quibus  dictis  dimisit  cum  osculo  pacis 
paterna  fultum  benedictione.' — Colgcm,  Vit. 
S.  Macaerthenni  (21  Mart.)  Acta  SS.  p.  738. 

"  From  this  passage  we  learn  one  great 
cause  of  the  sanctity  in  which  this  rehquary 
was  held,  and  of  the  uses  of  the  several  re- 
cssses  for  rehques  which  it  presents.  It  also 
explains  the  histdvical  rilievo  on  the  top — 
the  figure  of  St.  Patrick  presenting  the  Dom- 
liach  to  St.  Mac-(Jartheu. 

"4.  In  Jocelj'u's  Life  of  St.  Patrick  (cap. 
113)  we  have  also  a  notice  to  the  same  eliect, 
but  in  which  the  Domnach  is  called  a  C'hrk- 
malorium,  and  the  relics  are  not  specified — 
i:i  all  probability  because  they  were  not  then 
appended  to  it. 

"In  these  authorities  there  is  evidently 
tnuch  ajjpearance  of  the  Monkish  fi-auds  of 
tiis  middle  ages  ;  but  still  they  are  evidences 
of  the  tradition  of  the  country  that  such  a 
gift  had  been  made  by  Patrick  to  Mac-Car- 
then. And  as  we  advance  higher  in  chrono- 
I'lgical  authorities,  we  find  the  notice  of  this 
fiift  stripped  of  much  of  its  acquired  garb  of 
liction,  and  rekted  with  more  of  the  simpli- 
city of  truth. 


"  5.  In  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  called  the 
Tripai-tite,  usually  ascribed  to  St.  Evin,  an 
author  of  the  seventh  century,  and  which, 
even  in  its  present  iuteii^olated  state,  is  con- 
fessedly prior  to  the  tenth,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  (as  translated  by 
Colgan  from  the  original  Irish)  relative  to 
I  the  gift  of  the  Domnach  from  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland  to  St.  Mac-Carthen,  in  which  it  is 
exj^ressly  described  under  the  very  same 
aiDpellation  which  it  still  bears. 

"'Aliquantis  ergo  evolutis  diebur,  3Iao- 
j  Caertennum,  sive  CaciiJicnnum  Episoopum 
;  prtefeeit  sedi  Episcopali  Clocherensi,  ab  Ard- 
macha  regni  Metropoli  baud  multum  dis- 
tanti :  et  apud  emn  reliquit  argenteum  quod- 
dam  reUquiarium  Donmach-alrgklh  vulgo 
nuncupatum  ;  quod  viro  Dei,  in  Hiberniam 
venienti,  coelitus  missum  erat.' —  VIL  Vila 
S.  Patricii,  Lib.  ni.  cap.  3,  Ti:  Th.  p.  119. 

"This  passage  is  elsewhere  given  by  Col- 
gan, with  a  shght  change  of  words  in  the 
translation. 

"In  this  version,  wliich  is  unquestionably 
prior  to  all  the  others,  we  find  the  Dcjinnach 
distingTiished  by  the  aiipellation  of  Ain/iU — 
an  addition  which  was  applicable  only  to  its 
moi-e  ancient  or  xilver  plated  case,  and  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  applied  to  its 
more  recent  covering,  which  in  its  origi-, 
nal  state  had  the  appeai-ance  of  being  of 
gold. 

"  On  these  evidences — and  more  might 
jjrobably  be  procured  if  time  had  allowed — 
we  may,  I  think,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
rest  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  1.  That  the  Domnach  is  the  identical 
rehquary  given  by  St.  Patrick  to  St.  Mac- 
Carthen. 

"2.  As  the  form  of  the  cumdach  indicates 
that  it  was  intended  to  receive  a  book,  and 
as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to  the  outer  and 
the  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
use  of  the  box  as  a  rehquary  was  not  its 
original  intention.  The  natural  inference 
therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a  manuscript 
which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick  ;  and  as 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  apparent- 
ly of  that  early  age,  is  found  within  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  iden- 
tical one  for  which  the  box  was  orijrinally 
made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  prob.ibly, 
brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this 
country.  It  is  indeed,  not  men  ly  possible, 
but  even  probable,  that  the  existence  of  Ihit^ 
manuscript  was  unknown  to  the  IMonkish 
biographers  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  MaivCar- 
then,  who  speak  of  the  box  as  a  Kcriiiinin  or 
reliquary  onlj'.  The  outer  cover  was  evi- 
dently not  made  to  ojien  ;  and  some,  at  least, 
of  the  relics  attached  to  it  were  not  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tun'.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  no 
superstition  was  and  is  more  common  in  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  cumdachs  than  the 
dread  of  their  being  opened. 

"  These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be 
strengthened  considerably  by  the  facts,  that 
the  word  Domnach,  as  applied  either  to  a 
eliui-ch,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reUquary,  as  in  this 
instance,  is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories 
in  connection  with  St.  Patrick's  time  ;  and, 
that  in  the  latter  sense — its  ajJijHcation  to  a 
reliquary — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  an- 
cient authorities,  namely,  in  the  single  refer- 
ence to  the  gift  to  St.  Mac-Cai'then  ;  no  other 
reliquavj'  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, having  ever  been  known  by  that  ap- 


[  pellation.  And  it  should  also  be  observed, 
I  that  all  the  ancient  reliques  preserved  in  Ii"e- 
j  land,  whether  bells,  books,  croziers,  or  other 
j  remains,  have  invariably  and  without  any 
single  exce23tion,  been  preserved  and  vene- 
rated only  as  aj^pertaining  to  the  original 
founders  of  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
longed." 

There  is  very  little  to  be  added,  except 
that  the  Douagli  was  purchased  for  a  few 
jjounds  fi-om  the  old  woman  who  ovFued  it, 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  house  of  Hod- 
ges and  Smith,  of  College  Green,  Dublin, 
who  very  soon  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Westenra,  in  whose  posses- 
sion I  i^resume  it  now  is. 


PHIL   PURCEL,    THE   PIG-DRIVER. 


PiOL  PuRCEL  was  a  singular  chai-acter,  for 
he  was  never  married  ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  singularity,  no  man  ever  possessed,  for 
l^ractical  purposes,  a  more  plentiful  stock  of 
duplicity.  Ail  his  acquaintances  knew  that 
Phd  was  a  knave  of  the  first  water,  yet  was 
he  decidedly  a  general  favorite.  Nov/  as  we 
hate  mystery  ourselves,  we  shall  reveal  the 
secret  of  this  remai-kable  po23ularity  ;  though, 
after  all,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  so,  for  Phil 
was  not  the  first  cheat  who  has  been  pojoular 
in  his  day.  The  cause  of  his  success  lay 
simply  in  this ; — that  he  never  laughed  ;  and 
none  of  our  readers  need  be  told,  that  the 
appearance  of  a  grave  cheat  in  Ireland  is  an 
originality  which  almost  runs  up  into  a  mir- 
acle. This  gravity  induced  every  one  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  phenomenon.  The  assumed 
simplicity  of  his  manners  was  astonishing, 
and  tlie  ignorance  which  he  feigned,  so  ap- 
p.ireutly  natural,  that  it  was  seai-cely  possi- 
ble for  the  most  keen-sighted  searcher  into 
human  motives  to  detect  him.  The  only  way 
of  understanding  the  man  was  to  deal  with 
jiim  :  if,  after  that,  you  did  not  comprehend 
him  thoroughly,  the  fault  was  not  Phil's,  but 
your  own.  Although  not  mirthful  himself, 
he  was  the  cause  of  mirth  in  others  ;  for, 
without  ever  smiling  at  his  own  gains,  he 
contrived  to  make  othei-s  laugh  at  their  ; 
losses.  His  disposition,  setting  aside  laugh- 
ter, was  strictly  anomalous.  The  most 
incompatible,  the  most  uuamalgamatible,  [ 
and  the  most  uneomeatable  qualities  that  [ 
ever  refused  to  unite  in  the  same  individ- 
ual, had  n<i  srnijj:c  at  all  to  unite  in  Phil. 
But  we  hale  iiiciiqiliysics,  which  we  leave 
to  the  ni('<'liaiiical  jiliilosophers,  and  pro- 
ceed to  st.ite  that  Phil  was  a  miser,  which  I 


is  the  best  exjilanation  we  can  give  of  his 
gravity. 

Ii-eland,  owing  to  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  the  superiority  of  modern  refinement, 
has  been  for  some  yeais  jjast,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent, well  supplied  with  an  abundant  vai-iety 
of  professional  men,  every  one  of  whom  will 
undertake,  for  proper  considerations,  to 
teach  us  Irish  aU  manner  of  useful  accom- 
Ijlishments.  The  drawing-master  talks  of 
his  251'ofession  ;  the  dancing-master  of  his 
profession ;  the  fiddler,  tooth-drawer,  and 
corn-cutter  (who,  by  the  way,  reaps  a  richer 
harvest  than  we  do),  since  the  devil  has 
tempted  the  schoolmaster  to  go  abroad,  are 
aU  practising  in  his  absence,  as  professional 
men. 

Now  Phil  must  be  included  among  this 
class  of  grandiloquent  gentlemen,  for  he 
entered  life  as  a  Professor  of  Pig-di-iving ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  towards  him  to  assert, 
that  no  corn-cutter  of  them  all  ever  elevated 
his  profession  so  high  as  Phil  did  that  in 
which  he  practised.  In  fact,  he  raised  it  to 
the  most  exalted  j)itch  of  improvement  of 
which  it  was  then  suscej^tible  ;  or  to  iise  the 
cant  of  the  day,  he  soon  arrived  at  "  the 
head  of  his  i^rofessiou." 

In  PhU's  time,  however,  pig-driving  was 
not  so  general,  nor  had  it  made  such  rapid 
advances  as  in  modem  times.  It  was,  then, 
simply,  pig-driving,  unaccompanied  bj'  the 
improvements  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
famine.  Political  economy  had  not  then 
taught  the  people  how  to  be  poor  upon  the 
most  scientific  ]jrinciples  ;  free  trade  had  not 
shown  the  nation  the  most  approved  jilan  of 
reducing  itself  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of 
distress  ;  nor  Hberahsm  enabled  the  working 
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classes  to  scoff  at  religion,  and  wisely  to  stop 
at  the  veiy  line  that  lies  between  outrage 
and  rebellion.  Many  errors  and  inconven- 
iences, now  happily  exploded,  were  then  in 
existence.  The  people,  it  is  true,  were  some- 
what attached  to  their  landlords,  but  stiU 
they  were  burdened  with  the  unnecessary 
ajjpendages  of  good  coats  and  stout  shoes  ; 
were  tolerably  industrious,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  being  able  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  feed  in  comfort.  They  were  not,  as  they 
are  now,  free  from  new  coats  and  old  25reju- 
dices,  nor  improved  by  the  intellectual  march 
of  politics  and  poverty.  When  either  a  man 
or  a  nation  starves,  it  is  a  luxury  to  starve  in 
an  enlightened  manner  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
consolatory  to  a  person  acquainted  with 
public  rights  and  constitutional  privileges, 
than  to  understand  those  liberal  iirincijDles 
upon  which  he  fasts  and  goes  naked. 

From  all  we  have  said,  the  reader  sees 
clearly  that  pig-driving  did  not  then  proceed 
upon  so  extensive  a  scale  as  it  does  at  jiresent. 
The  peoj^le,  in  fact,  killed  many  of  them  for 
their  own  use  ;  and  we  know  not  how  it 
hajipened,  but  political  ignorance  and  good 
bacon  kept  them  in  more  flesh  and  comfort 
than  those  theories  which  have  since  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  introducing  the  science  of 
starvation  as  the  basis  of  n.ational  prosperity. 
Ii-ishmeu  are  frequently  taxed  with  extrava- 
gance, in  addition  to  tlieir  other  taxes  ;  but 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  people  in 
Europe  reduce  economy  in  the  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  to  such  close  practice  as 
they  do. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was,  in  L-eland,  an 
old  breed  of  swine,  which  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct, except  in  some  remote  pai'ts  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  still  useful  in  the 
hunting  season,  particularly'  if  dogs  happen 
to  be  scarce.*  They  were  a  tall,  loose 
species,  with  legs  of  an  unusual  length,  with 
n)  flesh,  short  ears,  as  if  they  had  been 
cropped  for  sedition,  and  mth  long  faces  of  I 
a  highly  intellectual  cast.  They  were  also  j 
of  such  activity  that  few  greyhounds  could 
clear  a  ditch  or  cross  a  field  with  moi-e  agili-  | 
ty  or  speed.  Their  backs  formed  a  rainbow  j 
arch,  capable  of  being  contracted  or  extend- 
ed to  an  inconceivable  degree  ;  and  their  I 
usual  rate  of  travelling  in  droves  was  at  mail-  I 
coach  speed,  or  eight  Irish  miles  an  hour,  j 
preceded  by  an  outrider  to  clear  the  way,  j 
whilst  their  rear  was  brought  up  by  another 
horseman,  going  at  a  tlu-ee-quai'ter  gallop. 

In  the  middle  of  summer,  when  aU  nature 
reposed  under  the  united  influence  of  heat 
and  dust,  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  wit- 


ness a  di'ove  of  them  sweepmg  past,  like  a 
whirlwind,  in  a  cloud  of  their  ovsn  raising  ; 
their  shai-p  and  lengthy  outUnes  dimly  vis- 
ible through  the  shining  haze,  like  a  flook  oi 
antelopes  crossing  the  deserts  of  the  East. 

But  alas !  for  those  happy  days !  This 
breed  is  now  a  curiosity — few  specimens  of 
it  remaining  except  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country,  whither  these  lovers  of 
hberty,  hke  the  free  natives  of  the  back  set- 
tlements of  America,  have  retired  to  avoid 
the  encroachments  of  civilization,and  exhibit 
their  Irish  antipatliy  to  the  slavish  comforts 
of  steamboat  navigation,  and  the  relaxing 
lu.xiu'ies  of  English  feeding. 

Indeed,  their  patriotism,  as  e\'inced  in  an 
attachment  to  Ireland  and  Irish  habits,  was 
scarcely  more  remarkable  than  theu-  sagacity. 
There  is  not  an  antiquaiT  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  learned  and  useful  body,  the 
Irish  Academy,  who  con  boast  such  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  in 
all  its  shades  of  meaning  and  idiomatic 
beautj',  as  did  this  once  flourishing  class  of 
animals.  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  Ii'ish 
tongue  alone,  many  of  them  understood  Eng- 
lish too  ;  and  it  was  said  of  those  that  be- 
longed to  a  convent,  the  members  of  which, 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  spoke 
only  in  Latin,  that  they  were  tolerable  mas- 
ters of  that  language,  and  refused  to  leave  a 
potato  field  or  plot  of  cabbages,  except 
when  addressed  in  it.  To  the  English 
tongue,  however,  they  had  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy  ;  whether  it  i^roceeded  from  the 
national  feehng,  or  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
sufficiently  guttiu-al,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  be 
tliis  as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  excellent  L-ish  scholai-s,  and  paid  a  sur- 
jarising  degree  of  deference  and  obedience  to 
whatever  was  addressed  to  them  in  their  own 
language.  In  Munster,  too,  such  of  them  as 
belonged  to  the  hedge-schoolmasters  were 
good  i^roficients  in  Latin  ;  but  it  is  on  a 
critical  knowledge  of  their  native  tongue  that 
I  take  my  stand.  On  this  point  they  were 
unrivalled  by  the  most  learned  pigs  or  anti- 
quaries of  their  day  ;  none  of  either  class 
possessing,  at  that  period,  such  a  knowledge 
of  Irish  manners,  nor  so  keen  a  sagacity  in 
tracing  out  Irish  roots. 

Their  education,  it  is  time,  was  not  neg- 
lected, and  their  instructors  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  it  was  not  lost.  No- 
thing could  present  a  finer  display  of  true 
fiiendship  founded  upon  a  sense  of  equality, 
mutual  interest,  and  good-wiU,  than  the 
Iiishman  and  his  jjig-  The  Ai-abian  and  his 
horse  are  jjroverbial  ;  but  had  our  English 
neighbors  knovni  as  much  of  Ireland  as  thej* 
did  of  Arabia,  they  would  have  found  as  sig- 
nal instances   of  attachment  subsistui<r  be 
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tween  the  former  as  between  the  latter  ;  and,  I 
perhaps,  when  the  superior  comforts  of  an 
Ai-abian  hut  ai-e  contrasted  with  the  squaUd  ] 
poverty  of  an  Irish  cabin,  they  would  have 
jjerceived  a  heroism  and  a  disinterestedness 
evinced  by  the  Irish  pai-ties,  that  would  have  I 
struck  them  with  gi-eater  admiration.  | 

The  pigs,  however,  of  the  present  day  ai-e  j 
a  fat,  gross,  and  degenerate  breed  ;  and  more 
like  well-fed  aldermen,  than  Irish  pigs  of  the 
old  school.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  proud,  lazy, 
carnal  race,  entirely  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
John  Bull  assures  us  it  is  one  comfort,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  eat,  but  shijj  them  out 
of  the  country  ;  yet,  after  all,  with  great  , 
respect  to  John,  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  we 
should  repine  a  little  on  thinking  of  the  good 
old  times  of  sixty  years  since,  when  every 
Ii'ishman  could  kill  his  own  pig,  and  eat  it 
when  he  pleased.  We  question  much 
whether  any  measure  that  might  make  the 
eating  of  meat  compulsory  upon  us,  would  ex- 
perience from  Ii'ishmen  a  very  decided  oppo- 
sition. But  it  is  very  condescending  in  John 
to  eat  our  beef  and  mutton  ;  and  as  he  hap- 
pens to  want  both,  it  is  j^articularly  disinter- 
ested in  him  to  encourage  us  in  the  practice 
of  self-deniaL  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
we  may  ultimately  refuse  to  banquet  by 
proxy  on  our  own  pro-visions  ;  and  that  John 
may  not  be  much  longer  troubled  to  eat  for 
us  in  that  capacity. 

The  education  of  an  Ii-ish  pig,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  was  an  important  con- 
sideration to  an  L'ishmau.  He,  and  his 
family,  and  his  pig,  like  the  Arabian  and  his  , 
horse, .  aU  slept  in  the  same  bed  ;  the  jiig  ' 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  next 
the  "  stock."  *  At  meals  the  pig  usually 
was  stationed  at  the  serahag,  or  potato-b.askct ; 
where  the  only  instances  of  bad  temper  he 
ever  displayed  broke  out  in  petty  and  un- 
becoming squabbles  with  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  Indeed,  if  he  ever 
descended  from  his  high  station  as  a  member 
of  the  domestic  circle,  it  was  upon  these 
occasions,  when,  with  a  want  of  dignity, 
accounted  for  only  by  the  grovelling  motive 
of  self-interest,  he  embroiled  himself  in  a 
series  of  miserable  feuds  and  contentions 
about  scraping  the  pot,  or  cariying  off  from 
the  jeiilous  urchins  about  him  jnore  than 
came  to  his  share.  In  these  heart-burnings  j 
about  the  good  things  of  this  world,  he  was 
treated  v\'ith  uncommon  forbearance  :  in  his 
owner  he  always  had  a  fi-iend,  from  whom, 
when  he  grunted  out  his  appeal  to  him,  he 
was  certain  of  receiving  redress  :  "  Barney, 
behave,  avick :  lay  down  the  potstick,  an' 
don't  be  batin'  the  pig,  the  crathur." 


'  That  is,  at  the  outside. 


Li  fact,  the  pig  was  never  mentioned  but 
with  this  endearing  epithet  of  "crathur" 
annexed.  "  Barney,  go  an'  call  home  the 
pig,  the  crathur,  to  his  dinner,  befoi-e  it  gets 
cowld  an  him."  "Barney,  go  an'  see  if  you 
can  see  the  jjig,  the  crathur,  his  buckwhist 
wUl  soon  be  ready."  "  Barney,  run  an 
dhrive  the  jDig,  the  crathur,  out  of  Lai-ry 
Neil's  phatie-lield  :  an',  Barney,  whisper,  a 
bouchal  bawn,  don't  run  too  hard,  Barney, 
for  fi-aid  you'd  lose  your  breath.  "What  if 
the  crathur  doeti  get  a  taste  o'  the  new  phaties 
— small  blame  to  him  for  the  same  !  " 

In  short,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
habits  of  the  family,  such  were  those  of  the 
pig.  The  latter  was  usually-  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  take  exercise,  and  the  unen-ing 
regularity  -with  which  he  retm-ned  at  meal- 
time gave  sufficient  proof  that  procming  an 
appetite  was  a  work  of  supererogation  on  his 
pai-t.  If  he  came  before  the  meal  was  pre- 
pared, his  station  was  at  the  door,  which 
they  iisually  shut  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way 
until  it  should  be  ready.  In  the  meantime, 
so  far  as  a  forenoon  serenade  and  an  indif- 
ferent voice  could  go,  his  powers  of  melody 
were  freely  exercised  on  the  outside.  But 
he  did  not  stop  here  :  every  stretch  of  inge- 
nuity was  tried  by  which  a  possibihty  of 
gaining  admittance  could  be  estabhshed. 
The  hat  and  rags  were  repeatedly  driven 
in  fi-om  the  windows,  which  from  practice 
and  habit  he  was  enabled  to  approach  on  his 
hind  legs  ;  a  cavity  was  also  worn  by  the 
frequent  grubbings  of  his  snout  under  the 
door,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  broken 
away  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  tusks,  so 
that  he  was  enabled,  by  thrusting  himself 
between  the  bottom  of  it  and  the  gi-ound,  to 
make  a  most  unexpected  appearance  on  the 
hearth,  before  his  presence  was  at  all  conve- 
nient or  acceptable. 

But,  independently  of  these  two  modes  of 
entrance,  i.  e.,  the  door  and  window,  there 
was  also  a  thu-d,  by  which  he  sometimes 
sci-upled  not  to  make  a  descent  uj)on  the 
family.  This  was  by  the  chimney.  There 
are  many  of  the  Irish  cabins  built  for  econo- 
my's sake  against  sloj^es  in  the  gi-oimd,  so 
that  the  labor  of  erecting  either  a  gable  or 
side-w;ill  is  saved  by  the  jierjjeudicular  bank 
that  remains  after  the  site  of  the  house  is 
scooped  away.  Of  the  facilities  presented 
by  this  peculiar  stiaicture,  the  pig  never 
failed  to  avail  himself.  He  immediately 
mounted  the  roof  (thi'ough  which,  however, 
he  sometimes  took  an  unexpected  flight), 
and  traversing  it  with  caution,  reached  the 
chimney,  into  which  he  deliberately  hacked 
himself,  and  with  no  small  share  of  courage, 
went  down  precisely  as  the  northern  beara 
are  said  to  descend  the  trunks  of  trees  dur- 
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ing  tlie  winter,  but  with  far  different  mo- 
tives. 

Ill  tins  manner  lie  cautiously  retrogi'aded 
downwards  with  a  liardiliood  which  set  furze 
bushes,  brooms,  tongs,  and  aU  other  avail- 
able weapons  of  the  cabin  at  defiance.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  declare,  that  this 
mode  of  entrance,  which  was  only  resorted 
to  when  every  other  failed,  was  usually  re- 
ceived by  the  cottager  and  his  family  with  a 
degree  of  mirth  and  good-humor  that  were 
not  lost  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  pig.  In 
order  to  save  him  from  being  scorched, 
which  he  deserved  for  his  temerit}',  they 
usually  received  him  in  a  creel,  often  in  a 
quilt,  and  sometimes  in  the  tattered  blanket, 
or  large  pot,  out  of  which  he  looked  with  a 
humorous  conception  of  his  owti  enterj)rise, 
that  was  highly  diverting.  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  he  was  sometimes  received 
with  the  comforts  of  a  hot  poker,  which 
Paddy  pleasantly  called,  "  givin'  him  a  warm 
welcome." 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  these 
animals,  was  the  utter  scorn  with  which  they 
treated  all  attempts  to  fatten  them.  In  fact, 
the  usual  consequences  of  good  feeding  were 
almost  inverted  in  their  case  ;  and  although 
I  might  assert  that  they  became  leaner  in 
projDortiou  to  what  they  received,  yet  I  must 
confine  myself  to  truth,  by  stating  candidly 
that  this  was  not  the  fact  ;  that  there  was  a 
certain  state  of  fleslilessiiess  to  which  they 
arrived,  but  from  which  they  neither  ad- 
vanced nor  receded  by  good  feeding  or  bad. 

At  this  point,  despite  of  all  human  inge- 
auity,  they  remained  stationary  for  life,  re- 
ceived the  bounty  afforded  them  with  a 
greatness  of  appetite  resembling  the  forti- 
tude of  a  brave  man,  which  rises  in  energy 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  that  which  it 
has  to  encounter.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
scandalous  hj'pocrites ;  for  with  the  most 
prodigious  capacity  for  food,  they  were  spare 
as  philosophers,  and  fitted  evidently  more 
for  the  chase  than  the  sty  ;  rather  to  run 
down  a  buck  or  a  hare  for  the  larder,  than 
to  have  a  place  in  it  themselves.  If  you 
starved  them,  they  defied  you  to  diminish 
their  flesh ;  and  if  you  stuffed  them  like 
aldermen,  they  took  all  they  got,  but  dis- 
dained to  carry  a  single  ounce  more  than  if 
you  gave  them  whey  thickened  with  water. 
In  short,  they  gloried  in  maceration  and 
liberty  ;  were  good  Irish  scholars,  sometimes 
acquainted  with  Latin  ;  and  their  flesh,  after 
the  trouble  of  separating  it  from  a  superflu- 
ity of  tough  skin,  was  exceUeut  venison  so 
far  as  it  went. 

Now  Phil  Purcel,  whom  we  will  introduce 
more  intimately  to  the  reader  by  and  by, 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  always  kept  a  pig. 


His  father's  house  had  a  small  loft,  to  whicli 
the  ascent  was  by  a  step-ladder  througa  n 
door  in  the  inside  gable.  The  first  good 
thing  ever  Phil  was  noticed  for  he  said  upon 
the  following  occasion.  His  father  happened 
to  be  called  upon,  one  morning  before  break 
fast,  by  his  landlord,  who  it  seems  occasion- 
ally visited  his  tenantry  to  encoiu-age,  dii'ect, 
stimulate,  or  rejirove  them,  as  the  case 
might  require.  Phil  was  a  boy  then,  and 
sat  on  the  hob  in  the  corner,  eyeing  the 
landlord  and  his  father  during  their  conver- 
sation. In  the  mean  time  the  pig  came  in, 
and  deliberately  began  to  ascend  the  ladder 
with  an  air  of  authority  that  marked  him  as 
one  in  the  exercise  of  an  established  right. 
The  landlord  was  astonished  at  seeing  the 
animal  enter  the  best  room  in  the  house  and 
could  not  help  expressing  his  sui-prise  to  old 
Purcel : 

"Why,  Purcel,  is  your  pig  in  the  habit  of 
treating  himself  to  the  comforts  of  your  best 
room  ?  " 

"The  pig  is  it,  the  crathur?  Why,  your 
haner,"  said  Purcel,  after  a  Httle  hesitation, 
"  it  sometimes  goes  up  of  a  mornin'  to 
waken  the  childhre,  particularly  when  the 
buckwhist  hajipens  to  be  late.  It  doesn't  like 
to  be  waitin' ;  and  sure  none  of  us  Ukes  to  be 
kept  from  the  male's  mate,  your  haner,  when 
we  want  it,  no  more  than  it,  the  crathur  !  " 

"  But  I  wonder  j-oiir  ^\ife  permits  so  filthy 
an  animal  to  have  access  to  her  rooms  in  this 
manner." 

"Filthy!"  rephed  'Mis.  Purcel,  who  felt 
herself  called  upon  to  defend  the  character 
of  the  pig,  as  well  as  her  owti,  "why,  one 
would  think,  su-,  that  any  crathur  tliat's 
among  Chiistyen  childhre,  like  one  o'  them- 
selves, couldn't  be  filthy.  I  could  take  it  to 
my  dyin'  day,  that  there's  not  a  claner  or 
dacenter  pig  in  the  kingdom,  than  the  same 
pig.  It  never  misbehaves,  the  crathur,  but 
goes  out,  as  ^vise  an'  riglar,  jist  by  a  look, 
an'  that's  enough  for  it,  any  day — a  single 
look,  your  haner,  the  poor  crathur  !  " 

"I  think,"  observed  Phil,  from  the  hob, 
"  that  nobody  has  a  betther  right  to  the  run 
of  the  house,  whedher  up  stairs  or  down 
stairs,  than  him  thai  pays  the  rint." 

"  Well  said,  my  lad  !  "  observed  the  land- 
lord, laughing  at  the  quaint  ingenuity  of 
Phil's  defence.  "  His  jiayment  of  the  rent 
is  the  best  defence  possiiile,  and  no  doubt 
should  cover  a  multitude  of  his  errors." 

"  A  multitude  of  his  shins,  you  mane,  sir,' 
said  Phil,  "  for  thrath  he's  all  shin." 

In  fact,  Phil  from  his  infancy  had  an  un- 
common attachment  to  these  animals,  and  by 
a  mind  naturally  shrewd  and  observing,  made 
himself  as  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
habits  and  instincts,  and  the  bebt  modes  oJ 
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managing  them,  as  ever  the  celebrated  Cahir 
na  (Jappul  *  did   with  those  of  the   horse. 


*  I  subjoin  from  Townsend's  Survey  of  the  rouuty 
of  Cork  a  short  but  authentic  account  of  this  most 
extraordinary  character  : — "James  SuHivan  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  an  awkward  igno- 
rant rustic  of  the  lowest  class,  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Whisperer,  and  his  profession 
was  horse-breaking.  The  credulity  of  the  vulgar 
bestowed  that  epithet  upon  him,  from  an  opiuion 
that  he  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  animal  by 
means  of  a  whisper;  and  the  singularity  of  his 
method  gave  some  color  to  the  .superstitious  belief. 
As  far  as  the  sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the 
boast  of  Vent,  Vidi,  Vici,  was  more  justly  claimed 
by  James  Sullivan,  than  by  Caesar,  or  even  Bona- 
parte himself.  How  his  art  was  acquired,  or  in 
what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
known, as  he  has  lately  left  the  world  without 
divulging  it.  His  son,  who  follows  the  same  occu- 
pation, possesses  but  a  small  portion  of  the  art, 
having  either  never  learned  its  true  secret,  or  being 
incapable  of  putting  it  in  practice.  The  wonder  of 
his  skill  consisted  in  the  short  time  requisite  to  ac- 
complish his  design,  which  was  performed  iu  pri- 
vate, and  without  any  apparent  means  of  coercion. 
Every  desoriplion  of  horse,  or  even  mule,  whether 
previously  broke,  or  uiihandled,  whatever  their  pe- 
culiar vices  or  ill  habits  might  have  been,  submitted, 
without  show  of  resistance,  to  the  magical  influence 
of  his  art,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour, 
became  gentle  and  tractable.  The  effect,  though 
instantaneously  pvoduced,  was  generally  durable. 
Though  more  submissive  to  him  than  to  others,  yet 
they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility  unknown 
before.  When  sent  for  to  tame  a  vicious  horse,  he 
directed  the  stable  in  which  he  and  the  object  of 
his  experiment  were  placed,  to  be  shut,  with  orders 
not  to  open  the  door  until  a  signal  given.  After  a 
tele  d-teu  between  him  and  the  horse  for  about  half 
an  hour,  daring  which  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard, 
the  signal  was  made  ;  and  upon  opening  the  door, 
the  horse  was  seen  lying  down,  and  the  man  by  his 
side,  playing  familiarly  with  him,  like  a  child  with 
a  puppy  dog.  From  that  time  he  was  fouud  per- 
fectly willing  to  submit  to  discipline,  however  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature  before.  Some  saw  his  skill 
tried  on  a  hor,5e,  which  co  ild  never  be  brought  to 
stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sul- 
livan's half  hour  lecture,  I  went,  not  without  some 
incredulity,  to  the  smith's  shop,  with  many  other 
curious  spectators,  where  we  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  complete  success  of  his  art.  This,  too,  had 
been  a  troop-horse  ;  and  it  was  suppo.sed,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had 
failed,  no  other  would  b-i  found  availing.  I  observed 
that  the  animal  seemed  afraid,  whenever  Sullivan 
either  spoke  or  looked  at  him.  How  that  extraor- 
dinary ascendancy  cuuld  have  been  obtained,  it  is 
dilficult  to  conjecture.  In  common  cases,  this 
mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary.  He 
seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring 
awe,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  natural  intrepidity,  in 
which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art  consisted  ; 
though  the  circumstance  of  his  tete-d-tete  shows, 
that,  upon  particular  occasions,  something  more 
must  have  been  added  to  it.  A  faculty  like  this 
would,  in  other  hands,  have  made  a  fortune,  and 
great  offers  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  exercise 
of  his  art  abroad  ;  but  hunting,  and  attachment  to 
his  native  soil,  were  his  ruling  passions.  He  lived 
at  home,  iu  the  .style  most  agreeable  to  his  disposi- 
tion, and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  Duahal- 
low  and  the  fox-hounds." 


Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  could  drive  tho 
most  vicious  and  obstinate  pig  as  quietly  be- 
fore him  as  a  lamb  ;  yet  no  one  knew  how, 
nor  by  what  means  he  had  gained  the  secret 
that  enabled  him  to  do  it.  Whenever  he  at- 
tended a  fail',  bis  time  was  principalh'  spent 
among  the  pigs,  where  he  stood  handling, 
and  examining,  and  pretending  to  buy  them, 
although  he  seldom  had  half-a-crown  in  his 
pocket.  At  length,  by  hoarding  up  such 
small  sums  as  he  could  possibly  lay  his  hand 
on,  he  got  together  the  price  of  a  "slip," 
wliich  he  bought,  reared,  and  educated  in  a 
manner  that  did  his  ingenuity  great  credit. 
When  this  was  brought  to  its  ne  plus  ultra 
of  fatness,  he  sold  it,  and  purchased  two 
more,  which  he  fed  in  the  same  wa}'.  On 
disposing  of  these,  he  made  a  fresli  pur- 
chase, and  thus  jsroceeded,  until,  iu  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  was  a  well-known 
pig-jobber. 

Phil's  journeys  as  a  pig-driver  to  the  lead- 
ing seaport  towns  nearest  him,  were  always 
particularly  profitable.  In  Ireland,  swine 
are  not  kept  in  sties,  as  they  are  among  Eng- 
lish feeders,  but  permitted  to  go  at  liberty 
through  j^asture  fields,  commons,  and  along 
roadsides,  where  they  make  up  as  well  as 
they  can  for  the  scanty  jjittance  allowed  them 
at  home  during  meal-times.  We  do  not, 
however,  impeach  Thil's  honesty  ;  but  simply 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  when  his 
journey  was  accomplished,  he  mostly  found 
the  original  number  with  which  he  had  set  out 
increased  by  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
by  liidf  a  dozen.  Pigs  in  general  resemble 
each  other,  and  it  surely  was  not  Phil's  fault 
if  a  stray  one,  feeding  on  the  roadside  or 
common,  thought  proper  to  join  his  drove 
and  see  the  world.  Phil's  object,  we  j)re- 
sume,  was  only  to  take  care  that  his  original 
number  was  not  diminished,  its  increase 
being  a  matter  in  which  he  felt  little  coiicfrn. 

He  now  determined  to  take  a  i^rofes.sioual 
trip  to  England,  and  that  this  might  be  the 
more  productive,  he  resolved  to  i)urchase  a 
lot  of  the  animals  we  have  been  describing. 
No  time  was  lost  in  this  speculation.  The 
pigs  were  bought  up  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  Phil  sat  out,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  try  with  what  success  he  could  measure 
his  skill  against  that  of  a  Yorkshireman.  On 
this  occasion,  he  brought  with  him  a  pet, 
which  he  had  with  considerable  pains  trained 
up  for  purposes  hereafter  to  be  explained. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  pas- 
sage,  unless  that  every  creature  on  board 
was  sea-sick,  except  the  pigs  ;  even  to  them, 
however,  the  change  was  a  disagreeable  one  ; 
for  to  be  pout  up  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  was  a 
deprivation  of  liberty,  which,  fresh  as  tliey 
were  from  their  native  liills,  they  could  not, 
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relisli.  They  felt,  therefore,  as  patriots,  a 
loss  of  freedom,  but  not  a  whit  of  appetite  ; 
for,  iu  trath,  of  the  latter  no  possible  vicis- 
situde short  of  death  could  deprive  them. 

Phil,  however,  with  an  assunied  air  of  sim- 
plicity absolutely  stupid,  disposed  of  them 
to  a  Yorkshire  dealer  at  about  twice  the 
value  they  would  have  brought  in  Ireland, 
though  as  pigs  went  ia  England  it  was  low 
enough.  He  declared  that  they  had  been 
fed  on  tip-lop  feeding :  which  was  literally  true, 
as  he  afterwards  admitted  that  the  tojas  of  net- 
tles and  potato  stalks  constituted  the  only 
nourishment  they  had  got  for  three  weeks  be- 
fore. 

The  Yorkshireman  looked  with  great  con- 
tempt upon  what  he  considered  a  miserable 
essay  to  take  him  in. 

"  Wliat  a  fule  this  Hirishmun  mun  bea  ; " 
said  he,  "  to  think  to  teake  me  in  !  Had  he 
said  that  them  there  Hirish  swoine  were  badly 
feade,  I'd  ha'  thought  it  fairish  enough  on 
un ;  but  to  seay  that  they  was  oil  weal 
feade  on  tip-lop  feeadin' !  Nea,  nea  !  I  knaws 
weal  enough  that  they  was  noat  feade  on 
nothin'  at  oil,  which  meakes  them  loak  so 
jjoorish  !  Howsomever,  I  shall  fatten  them. 
I'se  warrant — I'se  warrant  I  shall !  " 

Wlien  driven  home  to  sties  somewhat 
more  comfortable  than  the  cabins  of  unfortu- 
nate Ii-ishmen,  they  were  well  supplied  with 
food  which  would  have  been  very  often  con- 
sidered a  luxury  by  poor  Paddy  himself, 
much  less  by  his  piga 

"Measter,"  said  the  man  wlio  had  seen 
them  fed,  "  them  there  Hirish  pigs  ha'  not 
leasted  nout  for  a  moon th  yet :  tliey  feade  like 
nout  I  seed  o'  my  laife  !  !  " 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  "  replied  the  master,  "I'se  war- 
rant they'll  soon  fatten — I'se  wai-raut  they 
shall,  Hodge — they  be  praime  feeders— I'se 
warrant  they  shall ;  and  then,  Hodge,  we've 
bit  the  soft  Hirishmun." 

Hodge  gave  a  knowing  look  at  Ms  master, 
and  grinned  at  this  observation. 

The  next  morning  Hodge  repaired  to  the 
sties  to  see  how  they  were  thriving  ;  when, 
to  his  gi'eat  consternation,  he  found  the 
feeding-troughs  clean  as  if  they  had  been 
washed,  and,  not  a  single  Ii-isli  pig  to  be 
seen  or  heard  about  the  premises ;  but  to 
what  retreat  the  animals  could  have  betaken 
themselves,  was  completely  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. He  scratched  his  head,  and 
loooked  about  him  in  much  perplexity. 

"  Dang  un  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "I  never  seed 
nout  like  this." 

He  would  have  proceeded  in  a  strain  of 
cogitation  equally  enlightened,  had  not  a 
noise  of  shouting,  alarm,  and  confusion  in 
the  neighborhood,  excited  his  attention.  He 
looked  about  him,  and  to  his  utter  astonish- 


ment saw  that  some  extraordinary  commotion 
prevailed,  that  the  country  was  up,  and  the 
hills  alive  with  jseople,  who  ran,  and  shouted, 
and  wheeled  at  full  flight  in  all  possible  di- 
rections. His  fii'.st  object  was  to  join  the 
crowd,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
found  that  the  pigs  he  had  shut  up  the  isreced- 
ing  night  in  sties  whose  enclosures  were  at 
least  four  feet  high,  had  cleared  them  like  so 
many  chamois,  and  were  now  closely  jiursued 
by  the  neighbors,  who  rose  en  vmsse  to  hunt 
down  and  secui'e  such  dreadful  depredators. 
The  waste  and  mischief  they  had  com- 
mitted in  one  night  were  absolutely  astonish- 
ing. Bean  and  turnip  fields,  and  vegetable 
enclosm-es  of  all  descriptions,  kitchen-gar- 
dens, corn-fieldts,  and  even  flower-gardens, 
were  rooted  up  and  destroyed  with  an  appear- 
I  ance  of  system  which  would  have  done  credit 
1  to  Terry  Alt  liimself. 

Their  speed  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Hedges  were  taken  iu  their  flight,  and  cleared 
I  in  a  style  that  occasioned  the  covmtry  peoj^le 
to  turn  up  their  eyes,  and  scratch  their  heads 
in  wonder.  Dogs  of  aU  degrees  bit  the  dust, 
and  were  caught  up  dead  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment by  their  o\\Tiers,  who  began  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  these  extraordinary  animals 
,  were  swine  at  all.  The  dejjredators  in  the 
meantime  had  adopted  the  Horatian  style  of 
I  battle.  Whenever  there  was  an  ungenerous 
advantage  taken  in  the  pursuit,  by  slipping 
j  dogs  across  or  before  their  path,  they  shot  ofl 
I  at  a  tangent  tlnough  the  next  crowd,  many  of 
whom  they  prostrated  in  their  flight  ;  by  thit 
!  means  they  escajsed  the  dogs  until  the  latter 
were  somewhat  exliausted,  when,  on  finding 
one  in  advance  of  the  rest,  they  turned,  and, 
with  standing  bristles  and  bm-niug  tusks, 
'  fatally  checked  their  pursuer  in  his  full 
cai-eer.  To  wheel  and  fiy  until  another  got 
j  in  advance,  was  then  the  plan  of  fight ;  but, 
in  fact  the  conflict  was  conducted  on  the 
1  part  of  the  Irish  pigs  with  a  fertility  of  ex- 
I  pedieneey  that  did  credit  to  theii'  country, 
[  and  established  for  those  who  displayed  it, 
1  the  jjossession  of  intellect  far  superior  to 
I  that  of  their  opponents.  The  pigs  now  began 
j  to  dii-ect  their  course  towards  the  sties  in 
which  they  had  been  so  well  fed  the  night 
before.  This  being  theii-  last  flight  they  ra- 
!  diated  towards  one  common  centre,  wth  a 
i  fiei'ceness  and  celerity  that  occasioned  the 
I  woman  and  children  to  take  shelter  within 
doors.  On  arriving  at  the  sties,  the  ease  with 
which  they  shot  themselves  over  t'.ie  four- 
feet  walls  was  incredible.  The  farmer  had 
caught  the  alarm,  and  just  came  out  in  time 
to  witness  their  retui'u  ;  he  stood  with  his 
bands  driven  down  into  the  pockets  of  his 
red,  capacious  waistcoat,  and  uttered  not  .i 
\  word.     When  the  last  of  them  came  bound- 
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ing  into  the  sty,  Hodge  approaelieil,  qiiite 
bi-cvitbless  and  exhausted  : 

"Oh,  measter,"  he  exclaimed,  "these  be 
not  Hiiish  pigs  at  oU,  thej'  be  Hirish  deevils  ; 
aud  yau  mun  ha"  bought  'em  fra  a  ciinning 
mon ! " 

"  Hodge,"  repHed  his  master,  "Ise  be  bit 
— I'se  heard  feather  talk  about  un.  That 
breed's  true  Hirish  :  but  I'se  try  and  sell  'em 
to  Squoire  JoUy  to  hunt  wi'  as  beagles,  for 
he  wants  a  pack.  They  do  say  all  the  swoiue 
that  the  deevils  were  put  into  ha'  been  drawn  ; 
but  for  my  peart,  I'se  sure  that  some  on  un 
must  ha'  escaped  to  Hirelaud." 

Phil  dui'ing  the  commotion  excited  by  his 
knavery  iu  Yorkshire,  was  traversing  the 
country,  iu  oi'der  to  dispose  of  his  remain- 
ing pig  ;and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected 
hi.-i  first  sale  of  it  was  as  foUows  : 

A  gentleman  was  one  evening  standing 
with  some  laborers  by  the  wayside  when  a 
tattered  Irishman,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  white 
dusty  brogues,  stockings  without  feet,  old 
patched  breeches,  a  bag  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  his  coarse  shirt  lying  oi^en  about  a 
neck  tanned  by  the  sun  into  a  reddish  yellow, 
a  hat  nearly  the  color  of  the  shoes,  aud  a  hay 
rope  tied  for  comfort  about  his  waist ;  in  one 
hand  he  also  held  a  straw  rope,  that  depended 
fi'om  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig  which  he  drove 
before  him  ;  in  the  other  was  a  cudgel,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  conti-ived  to  Hmp  on 
after  it,  his  two  shoulder-blades  rising  and 
fiilling  alternately  mth  a  shnigging  motion 
that  indicated  great  fatigue. 

When  he  came  opposite  where  the  gentle- 
man stood  he  checked  the  pig,  which  in- 
stinctively commenced  feeding  upon  the  grass 
Ijy  the  edge  of  the  road. 

"  Och,"  said  he,  wiping  his  brow  with  the 
."iuff  of  his  coat,  "mavrone  orth  a  niuck,^  but 
I'm  kilt  wit  you.  Musha,  Gad  bless  yer 
h-mer,  an'  maybe  ye'd  buy  a  slij)  of  a  pig 
fwhrom  me,  that  has  my  heart  bruck,  so  she 
has,  if  ever  any  body's  heart  was  bruck  wit 
the  hkes  of  her ;  an'  sui-e  so  there  was,  no 
doulst,  or  I  wouldn't  be  as  I  am  wid  her.  I'll 
give  her  a  dead  bargain,  sir  ;  for  it's  only  to 
get  her  affav  my  hands  I'm  wan  tin',  plase  yer 
haner — husth  amuck — huiith,  a  veehoyu: !  ■\  Be 
asy,  an'  me  in  conwersation  wid  his  haner 
here  !  " 

"  You  are  an  Irishman?"  the  gentleman 
inquired. 

"  I  am,  sir,  from  Connaught,  yer  haner,  an' 
'ill  S9ll  the  crathur  dag  cheap,  all  out.  Asy, 
you  thief !  " 

"  I  don't  want  the  pig,  my  good  feUow," 
replied   the  Englishman,    without   evincing 

*  My  porrow  on  yon  for  .1  piff. 

f  Silence  pig  !     Silence,  you  vagabond  ! 


curiosity  enough  to  inquire  how  he  came  to 

have  such  a  commodity  for  sale. 

!       "  She'd  be  the  darlint  in  no  time  wid  you, 

sir  ;  the  run  o'  j'our  kitchen  'ud  make  her  up 

I  a  beauty,  your  haner,  along  wit  no  trouble  to. 

!  the  sarvints  about  sweepin'  it,  or  any  thing. 

[  You'd  only  have  to  lay  down  the  potato-bas>- 

ket  ou  the  flure,  or  the  misthress,  Gad  blesa 

her,  could  do  it,  an'  not  lave  a  crambUu'  be- 

huid  her,  besides  sleepin,  your  haner,  in  the 

earner  beyant,  if  she'd  take  the  throuble." 

The  sluggish  phlegin  of  the  Englisman  was 
stm-ea  up  a  little  by  the  twisted,  and  some- 
what incomprehensible  nature  of  these  in- 
structions. 

"  How  far  do  you  intend  to  proceed  to- 
night, Paddy  ?  "  said  he. 

"  The  sarra  one  o'  myself  knows,  plaze  yer 
haner  :  sure  we've  an  ould  sayiu'  of  our  own 
in  Ireland  beyant — that  he's  a  wise  man  can 
tell  how  far  he'U  go,  sir,  till  he  comes  to  his 
joumej''s  ind.  I'll  give  this  crathur  to  you 
at  more  nor  her  value,  j'er  haner." 

"  More  ! — why  the  man  knows  not  what 
he's  sajing,"  observed  the  gentleman  ;  "  Zess 
you  mean,  I  suppose,  Paddy  ?  " 

"  More  or  less,  sir  :  you'll  get  her  a  bargain  ; 
an'  Gad  bless  you,  sir  !  " 

"  But  it  is  a  commodity  which  I  don't  want 
at  present.  I  am  very  well  stocked  with  pigs, 
as  it  is.     Try  elsewhere." 

"  She'd  flog  the  counthiy  side,  sir  ;  an'  i' 
the  misthress  herself,  sir,  'ud  shake  the  wishp 
o'  sthraw  fwor  her  in  the  kitchen,  sii-,  near  the 
whoire.  Yer  haner  could  spake  to  her  about 
it ;  an'  in  no  time  put  a  knife  into  her  whin 
you  plazed.  In  regard  o'  the  other  thing, 
sir — she's  like  a  Christyeen,  yer  haner,  an'  no 
thi'ouble,  SU-,  if  you'd  be  seein'  company  or 
any  thing." 

"  It's  an  extraordinary  pig,  this,  of  yours." 
"  It's  no  lie  f  whor  you,  sir ;  she's  as  clane  an' 
dacent  a  crathur,  sir  !  Och,  if  the  same  pig 
'ud  come  into  the  care  o'  the  misthress.  Gad 
bliss  her  !  an'  I'm  sure  if  she  has  as  much 
g-udness  in  her  face  as  the  hanerable  diimha 
ousahl  * — the  handsome  gintleman  she's  mar- 
ried upon  ! — you'll  have  her  tlu-irin'  bravety, 
sir,  shartly,  plase  Gad,  if  you'll  take  courage. 
WiU  I  dhrive  her  up  the  aveny  fwor  you,  su  ? 
A  good  gintlewoman  I'm  sure,  is  the  same 
misthriss  !  Will  I  dhrive  her  up  fwor  you, 
SU'  ?  Shadh  am  uck — shadh  dherin  !  "  f 
I       "  No,  no  ;  I  have  no  further  time  to  lose  ; 

you  maj'  go  forward." 
[       "  Thank  your  haner  ;  is  it  whorid  tonrst 
j  the  house  abow,  sir  ?  I  wouldn't  be  standin' 
I  up,  .sir,  wit  you  about  a  thrifle  ;  an  you'll  have 
I  her,  sir,  fwhor  any  thing  you  plase  beyant  a 


•  Gentlermn. 

f  Behave  jourself  pig  -beli.ive,  I  say. 
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pound,  yer  haner  ;  an'  'tis  tlii-owin'  her  away 
it  is  :  but  one  can't  be  hard  wit  a  rale  giutle- 
man  any  way." 

"  You  only  annoy  me,  man  ;  besides  I  don't 
want  the  jjig  ;  you  lose  time  ;  I  don't  want  to 
buy  it,  I  repeat  to  you." 

' '  Gad  bliss  you,  sir — Gad  bliss  you.  May- 
be if  I'd  make  up  to  the  mishtbress,  yer 
ihaner !  Thrath  she  wouldn't  turn  the  cra- 
thur  from  the  jilace,  in  I'egard  that  the  tiu- 
dherness  ow  the  feeUn'  would  come  ower  her 
— the  rale  gintlewoman,  any  way  !  'Tis  dag 
chape  you  have  her  at  what  I  said,  sir  ;  an' 
Gad  bliss  you ! " 

"  Do  you  want  to  compel  me  to  pui-chase 
it  whether  I  will  or  no  ?  " 

"  Thrath,  it's  whor  next  to  nothin'  I'm  giv- 
in'  her  to  yoii,  sir  ;  but  sure  you  can  make 
your  o^Yl\  price  at  any  thing  beyant  a  pound. 
Huerish  amucb — stadh  anii^hl — be  asy,  you 
crathiu-,  sure  you're  gettin'  into  good  quar- 
thers,  any  how — goin'  to  the  hanerable  Eng- 
lish gintleman's  kitchen,  an'  God  knows  it's 
a  pleasure  to  dale  wit  'em.  Och,  the  world's 
differ  there  is  betuxt  them,  an'  our  own  dirty 
Irish  buckeens,  that  'ud  shkin  a  bad  skil- 
leen,  an'  pay  their  debts  wit  the  remaindher. 
The  gateman  'ud  let  me  in,  yer  haner,  an' 
I'll  meet  you  at  the  big  house,  abow." 

"  Uf)on  my  honor  this  is  a  good  jest,"  said 
the  gentleman,  absolutely  teased  into  a  com- 
pliance ;  "  you  are  forcing  me  to  buy  that 
which  I  don't  want." 

"  Sure  you  will,  sir  ;  you'll  want  more  nor 
that  yit,  jjlease  Gad,  if  you  be  spared. 
Come,  amuck — come,  you  crathur  ;  faix 
you're  in  luck  so  you  are — gettin'  so  good  a 
jjlace  wit  his  haner,  here,  that  you  won't 
know  yourself  shortly,  plase  God." 

He  immediatelj'  commenced  driving  his 
pig  towards  tlie  gentleman's  residence  with 
such  an  air  of  utter  simpUcity,  as  would  have 
imposed  upon  any  man  not  guided  by  direct 
inspiration.  Whilst  he  approached  the 
house,  its  proprietor  arrived  there  by  an- 
other path  a  few  minutes  before  him,  and, 
addressing  his  lady,  said  : 

"  My  dear,  will  you  come  and  look  at  a 
jjurchase  which  an  Irishman  has  absolutely 
eomijelled  me  to  make  ?  You  had  better 
come  and  see  himself,  too,  for  he  is  the  great- 
est simpleton  of  an  Ii-ishman  I  have  ever 
met  with." 

The  lady's  curiosity  was  more  easily  ex- 
cited than  that  of  her  husband.  She  not  only 
came  out,  but  brought  with  her  some  ladies 
who  had  been  on  a  visit,  in  order  to  hear  the 
Irishman's  brogue,  and  to  amuse  themselves 
at  his  expense.  Of  the  pig,  too,  it  appeared 
sl'e  was  determined  to  know  something. 

"  George,  my  love,  i^  the  pig  also  from 
u-eland  ?  " 


"  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  but  I  should 
think  so  from  its  fleshless  appearance.  1 
have  never  seen  so  spare  an  animal  of  that 
class  in  this  country." 

"Juliana,'*  said  one  of  the  ladies  to  her 
companion,  "  don't  go  too  near  him.  Gra- 
ious !  look  at  the  bludgeon,  or  beam,  or 
something  he  carries  in  his  hand,  to  fight 
and  beat  the  people,  I  suppose  :  yet,"  she 
added,  putting  up  her  glass,  "the  man  is 
actually  not  ill-looking  ;  and,  though  not  so 
taU  as  the  Irishman  in  Sheridiin's  Eivals,  he 
is  well  made." 

"His  eyes  are  good,"  said  her  companion 
— "  a  bright  gray,  and  keen  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  his  nose  is  rather  shoi-t  and  turned  up, 
he  would  be  handsome." 

"  George,  my  love,"  exclaimed  the  lady  of 
the  mansion,  "he  is  like  most  Irishmen  of 
his  class  that  I  have  seen  ;  indeed,  scarcely 
so  inteUigeut,  for  he  does  ajiiiear  quite  a 
simpleton,  except,  jierhaps,  a  hirking  kind  of 
expression,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  humor,  I 
sui^jjose.     Don't  you  think  so,  my  love  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  think  him  a  bad  speci- 
men of  the  Ii-ishman.  Whether  it  is  that  he 
talks  our  language  but  imperfectly,  or  that 
he  is  a  stupid  creature,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  in 
selling  the  pig  just  now,  he  actually  told  me 
that  he  would  let  me  have  it  for  mora  than  it 
was  worth." 

"  Oh,  that  was  so  laughable  !  We  will 
sjjeak  to  him,  though." 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these 
civilized  EugUsh  held  Phil  was  so  low,  that 
this  conversation  took  place  within  a  few 
yai-ds  of  him,  jDrecisely  as  if  he  had  been  an 
animal  of  an  inferior  species,  or  one  of  the 
aborigines  of  New  Zealand. 

"  Pray  what  is  your  name  ?  "  inquired  the 
matron. 

"  Phadhrumshagh  Corfuffie,  plase  yer 
haner :  my  fadher  carried  the  same  name 
upon  him.  We're  av  the  Corf  uffles  av  Leath- 
erum  Laghy,  my  lady  ;  but  my  grandmudher 
was  a  Dornyeen,  an'  my  own  mudher,  jjlase 
yer  haner,  was  o'  the  Shudhurthagans  o' 
Ballymadoghy,  my  ladyship,  Hladh  anish, 
amuck  bradagli !  * — be  asj,  can't  you,  an'  nie 
in  conwersation  wit  the  beauty  o'  the  world 
that  I'm  spakiu'  to." 

"That's  the  Negus  language,"  obseiTed 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  a 
wit  and  a  blue-stocking  ;  "it's  Irish  andEng- 
lish  mixed." 

"  Thrath,  an'  but  that  the  handsome  young 
lady's  so  purty,"  observed  Phil,  "I'd  be  sayin' 
myself  that  that's  a  quare  remai-k  upon  a  iioor 
unLu-ned  man  ;  but.  Gad  bless  her,  she  is  so 
purty  what  can  one  say  for  lookin'  an  her '.  " 


Bo  quiet  i 


i;;ked  jn?. 
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"  Tlie  poor  man,  Adelaide,  speaks  as  well 
as  lie  can,"  replied  the  ladj',  rather  reprov- 
ingly :  '•  he  is  by  no  means  so  wild  as  one 
would  have  expected." 

"  Candidly  speaking,  much  tamer  than  / 
exj^ected,"  lejoined  the  wit.  Indeed,  I  meant 
the  poor  Irishman  no  oft'ence." 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  pig,  friend?  and  ! 
how  came  you  to  have  it  for  side  so  far  fi-om  ! 
home  ?  "  j 

"  Fwhy  it  isn't  whor  sale,  my  lady,"  replied 
PhU,  evading  the  former  question  ;  "  the 
masther  here.  Gad  bless  him  an'  spare  him  I 
to  you,  ma'am ! — thrath,  an'  it's  his  four  j 
quarthers  that  knew  how  to  pick  out  a  wife,  | 
any  how,  whor  beauty  an'  all  bauerable  ( 
whormations  o'  grandheur — so  he  did  ;  an' 
well  he  desarves  you,  my  lady  :  faix,  it's  a  i 
line  houseful  o'  thim  you'll  have,  i^lase  Gad — 
an'  fwhy  not '?  whin  it's  aU  in  the  eoorse  o'  j 
Pro\idence,  bein'  both  so  handsome  : — he 
gev  me  a  x^ound  note  whor  her  my  la^dyship, 
an'  his  own  f)h.sure  aftherwiu'ds ;  an'  I'm  \ 
now  waitin'  to  be  ped."  j 

"  What  kind  of  a  countiy  is  Ireland,  as  I 
understand  you  are  an  Irishman  ?  " 

"  Tlu-ath,  my  lady,  it's  like  fwhat  maj'be 
you  never  seen — a  fool's  purse,  ten  guineas  j 
goiu'  out  whor  one  that  goes  in."  i 

"Ulion  my  word  that's  wit,"  observed  the 
young  blue-stocking.  | 

"What's  your  opinion  of  Iiishwomen  ? "  j 
the  lady  continued  ;  '•  are  they  handsomer 
than  the  English  ladies,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Murdher,  my  lady,"  says  Phil,  raising  i 
his  caubeen,  and  scratching  his  head  in  jn-e-  j 
tended  perplexity,  with  his  linger  and  thiimb,  | 
"  fv>-hat  am  I  to  say  to  that,  ma'am,  and  all  of  | 
yez  to  the  fwhorc  ?  But  the  sarra  one  av  me 
»ill  give  it  agin  the  darliu's  beyant." 

"  But  which  do  you  think  the  more  hand- 
some ?  " 

"Thrath,  I  do,  mj'  lady;  the  Irish  and 
English  women  would  Hog  the  world,  an' 
sure  it  would  be  a  buruin'  shame  to  go  to 
set  them  agin  one  another  fwhor  beauty." 

"  "WTiom  do  you  mean  by  the  '  darlin's  be- 
yant ?  '  "  inquired  the  blue-stocking,  attempt- 
ing to  pronounce  the  words. 

"  Fais,  miss,  who  but  the  crathers  ower 
the  wather,  that  kills  us  entirely,  so  they 
do." 

"I  cannot  comprehend  him,"  she  added 
to  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

"  Ai-rah,  maybe  I'd  make  bould  to  take  up 
the  manners  from  you  fwhor  a  while,  my  lady, 
plase  ycr  haner  ?  "  said  Phil,  addressing  the 
Litter.' 

"I  do  not  properly  understand  you,"  she 
rephed,  "sjieak  plainer." 

"  Troth,  that's  fwhat  they  do,  yer  haner  ; 
they  never  go  about  the  bush  wit  yez — the 
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gintlemen,  ma'am,  of  our  country,  fwhin 
they  do  be  coortin'  yez  ;  an'  I  want  to  as, 
ma'am,  if  you  plase,  fwhat  yoit  think  of  thim, 
that  is  if  ever  any  of  them  had  the  luck  to 
come  acrass  you,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  many 
Irish  gentlemen,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  hear 
they  are  men  of  a  remarkable  character." 

"Faix,  'tis  you  may  say  that,"  replied 
Phil ;  "sowl,  my  lady,  'tis  well  for  the 
masther  here,  plase  j'er  haner,  sir,  that  none 
o'  them  met  wit  the  misthi-ess  before  you 
was  both  marrid,  or,  mt  riverence  be  it 
spoken,  'tis  the  sweet  side  o'  the  tongue 
they'd  be  layin'  upon  you,  ma'am,  an'  the 
rough  side  to  the  masther  himself,  along  wit 
a  few  scrapes  of  a  pen  on  a  shp  o'  pajier,  jist 
to  appoint  the  time  and  place,  in  regard  of 
her  ladyship's  purty  complexion — an'  who 
can  deny  that,  any  way?  Fais,  ma'am, 
they've  a  way  wit  them,  my  couuthiymen, 
that  the  ladies  Uke  well  enough  to  thravel 
by.  Asy,  j-ou  deludher,  an'  me  in  conwer- 
saj'tion  wit  the  quality.  " 

"  I  am  quite  anxious  to  know  how  you 
came  by  the  pig,  Paddy,"  said  the  VNit. 

"  Arrah,  miss,  sure  'tisn't  jjigs  you're 
thinkin'  on,  an'  us  discoorsLn"  about  the 
gintlemen  from  L-eland,  that  you're  all  so 
fond  ow  here  ;  faix,  miss,  they're  the  boys 
that  fwoight  for  yees,  an'  'ud  rather  be 
bringing  an  Englishman  to  the  aad  fwhor 
your  sakes,  nor  atin'  bread  an'  butther. 
Fwhy,  now,  miss,  if  you  were  beyant  wit 
us,  sarra  ounce  o'  gunpowdher  we'd  have  in 
no  time,  for  love  or  money." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  should  like  to  see 
Ii'eland ! "  exclaimed  the  blue-stocking ; 
"  but  v/hj  would  the  gunpowder  get  scarce, 
pray?" 

"  Faix,  fightin'  about  you,  miss,  an'  all  of 
yez,  sure  ;  for  mj'self  sees  no  ditfer  at  all  in 
your  hanerable  fwhormations  of  beauty  and 
grandheui-,  an'  all  high-fiown  admii'ations." 

"  But  tell  us  where  you  got  the  pig, 
Paddy  ?  "  persisted  the  wit,  struck  naturally 
enough  with  the  cu'cumstance.  "  How  do 
you  come  to  have  an  Ii'ish  pig  so  f;j.'  from 
home  ?  " 

"  Fwhy  thin,  miss,  'twas  to  a  brother  o' 
my  own  I  was  bringing  it,  that  was  livin' 
down  the  counthry  here,  an'  f whin  I  came  to 
fwhere  he  hved,  the  san-a  one  o'  me  knew 
the  place,  in  regard  o'  havin'  forgotten  the 
name  of  it  entirely,  an'  there  was  I  wit  the 
230or  crathiu-  an  my  hands,  till  his  haner 
here  bought  it  whrom  me— Gad  bless  you, 
su" !  ' 

"As  I  Hve,  there's  a  fine  Msh  blunder," 
observed  the  vdt ;  "  I  shall  put  in  my  com- 
monplace-book— it  vrill  be  so  genuine.  I 
declare  I'm  quite  delighted  !  " 
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"  Vreil,  Paddy,"  said  the  gentleman,  "liere'i-j 
your  money.  There's  a  pound  for  you,  and 
I  hat's  much  more  than  the  miserable  animal 
is  worth." 

"  Troth,  sir,  you  have  the  crathur  at  what 
we  call  in  L-el.xnd  a  bai-gain.*  Maybe  yer 
haner  'ud  spit  upon  the  money  fvvhor  luck, 
sii".     It's  the  way  we  do,  sir,  beyant." 

"  No,  no,  Paddy,  tike  it  as  it  is.  Good 
heavens  !  what  bai-barous  habits  these  Irish 
have  in  all  their  modes  of  life,  and  how  far 
they  are  removed  from  anything  like  civiliz- 
ation !  " 

"  Thank  yer  haner.  Faix,  sir,  this'U  come 
so  handy  for  the  landlord  at  home,  in  regard 
o'  the  riut  for  the  bit  o'  phatie  ground,  so  it 
will,  if  I  can  get  home  agin  widout  brakin'  it. 
jViTah,  mnybe  yer  haner  'ud  give  me  the 
price  o'  my  bed,  an'  a  bit  to  ate,  sir,  an'  keep 
me  fi'om  brakin'  in  upon  this,  sir.  Gad  bless 
the  money  !  I'm  thinkin'  o'  the  poor  wife 
an'  childher,  sir — strivin',  so  I  am,  to  do 
fwhor  the  darhns." 

"  Poor  soul,"  snid  the  lady,  "  he  is  affec- 
tionate in  the  midst  of  his  wretchedness  and 
ignorance." 

"  Here — here,"  replied  the  EngHshmau, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  "  there's  a  shilling, 
which  I  give  because  you  appear  to  be 
attached  to  your  family." 

•'  Oeli,  och,  fwhat  can  I  say,  sir,  only  that 
long  may  you  reign  ower  your  family,  an' 
the  hanerable  ladies  to  the  fwore,  sir.  Gad 
fwhorever  bliss  you,  sir,  but  you're  the  kind, 
noble  gintleman,  an'  all  belongin'  to  you, 
sir !  " 

Having  received  the  shilling,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  departing,  when,  after  tui-ning  it  de- 
Uberately  in  his  hand,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders two  or  three  times,  and  scratching  his 
head,  with  a  vacant  face  he  approached  the 
lady. 

"  Mvisha,  ma'am,  an  maybe  ye'd  have  the 
tindhemess  in  your  heart,  seein'  that  the 
gudness  is  in  yer  hanerable  face,  any  way, 
an'  it  would  save  the  skillyeeu  that  the 
masther  gev'd  for  payin'  my  passage,  so  it 
would,  jist  to  bid  the  steward,  my  ladyship, 
to  ai-dher  me  a  bit  to  ate  in  the  kitchen 
below.  The  Iranger,  ma'am,  is  hard  upon 
me,  my  lady  ;  an'  fwhat  I'm  doiu',  sure,  is  in 
regard  o'  the  wife  at  home,  an'  the  childher, 
the  crathiirs,  an'  me  far  fwhrom  them,  in  a 
sthrange  country.  Gad  help  me  ! " 

"  What  a  singular  being,  George  !  and  how 
beautifully  is  the  economy  of  domestic 
iffection  exemi^lified,  notT\'ithstanding  his 
half-savage  state,  in  the  little  plans  he  de- 
mises for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
Iren ! "    exclaimed    the    good    lady,    quite 
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iiuconscious  that  Phil  was  a  bachelor. 
"  Jidiana,  my  love,  desire  Timmius  to  give 
him  his  dinner.  Follow  this  young  lady, 
good  man,  and  she  will  order  you  refi-esh- 
mgnt." 

"  Gad's  blessiu'  upon  yoiu'  beauty  an' 
gudness,  my  lady  ;  an'  a  man  might  thravel 
far  afore  he'd  meet  the  hkes  o'  you  for  aither 
o'  them.  Is  it  the  other  handsome  young 
lady  I'm  to  folly,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  wit,  with  an 
arch  smile  ;  "  come  after  me." 

"  Thrath,  miss,  an'  it's  an  asy  task  to  do 
that,  any  way  ;  wit  a  heart  an'  a  half  I  go, 
acushla  ;  an'  I  seen  the  day,  miss,  that  it's 
not  much  of  mate  an'  dlu-ink  would  iLr  >uble 
me,  if  I  jist  got  lave  to  be  lookiu'  at  you,  wit 
nothing  but  yourself  to  think  an.  But  the 
wife  an'  childher,  miss,  makes  gi-eat  changes 
in  us  entirely." 

"  Why  you  ai-e  quite  gallant,  Paddy." 

"Trath,  I  suppose  I  am  now,  miss;  but 
you  see,  my  honerable  young  lady,  that's  om- 
fwh  liliu'  at  home  :  the  counthrys  poor,  an' 
we  can't  help  it,  whedor  or  not.  We're 
fwhorced  to  it,  miss,  whin  we  come  ower 
here,  bj'  you,  an'  the  Hkes  o'  you,  mavour- 
neen  !  " 

Phil  then  proceeded  to  the  Iiouse,  was 
sent  to  the  kitchen  by  the  young  lady,  and 
furnished  through  the  steward  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  cold  meat,  bread,  and 
beer,  of  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  meal 
that  somewhat  astonished  the  servants. 
Having  satisfied  his  hunger,  he  deliberately 
— but  with  the  gi-eatest  simijlicity  of  coun- 
tenance—lilled  the  wallet  which  he  carried 
sluug  across  liis  back,  with  whatever  he  had 
left,  observing  as  he  did  it : — 

"  Fwhy,  thin,  'tis  sthrange  it  is,  that  the 
same  custom  is  wit  us  in  Ireland  beyant 
that  is  here  :  fwhor  whinever  a  thraveller  is 
axed  m,  he  always  brings  fwhat  he  doesn't 
ate  along  wit  him.  An  sure  enough  it's  the 
same  here  amongst  yez,"  added  he,  packinar 
uj)  the  bread  and  beef  as  he  sjioke,  "  but 
Gad  bliss  the  custom,  any  how,  fwhor  it's  a 
good  one  !  " 

When  he  had  secured  the  provender,  and 
was  ready  to  resume  his  journey,  he  began 
to  yawn,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  fatigue. 

"  Ai-rah,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  steward,  "you 
wouldn't  have  e'er  an  oidd  barn  that  I'd 
thi-ow  myself  in  fwhor  the  night  ?  The  san-a 
leg  I  have  to  put  undher  me,  now  that  I've 
got  stiff  with  the  sittin'  so  lang  ;  *  that,  an' 
a  wishp  o'  sthraw,  sir,  to  sleep  an,  an'  Gad 
bliss  you  ! " 


*  This  is  pronouned  a?  in  the  first  Byllable  of 
'Lansfolee," — not  like  the  Scotch  "  lang." 
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"  Paddj',  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  stew- 
ard ;  "  but  I  sliall  ask  my  master,  and  if  he 
orders  it,  you  shall  have  the  comfort  of  a 
hard  floor  and  clean  straw,  Paddy — that  you 
shall." 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  sir :  it's  in  your 
face,  in  thrath,  the  same  gudness  an'  giner- 
osity." 

The  gentleman,  on  hearing  Phil's  request 
to  be  permitted  a  sleeping-pl  ice  in  the  barn, 
was  rather  surjirised  at  liis  wretched  notion 
of  comfoi-t  than  at  the  request  itself. 

"  Certainly,  Timmins,  let  him  sleep  there," 
he  replied  ;  "  give  him  sacks  and  straw 
enough.  I  dare  say  he  will  feel  the  jwi^d- 
lege  a  luxury,  poor  devil,  after  his  fatigue. 
Give  him  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  Tim- 
mins. Good  heavens,"  he  added,  "  what  a 
singular  jjeople  !  "What  an  amazing  progress 
civilization  must  make  before  these  Irish  can 
be  brought  at  aU  neai-  the  commonest  stan- 
dard of  humanity !  " 

At  this  moment  Phil,  who  was  determined 
to  back  the  stewai-d's  request,  approached 
them. 

"  Paddy,"  said  the  gentleman,  anticipating 
him,  "  I  have  ordered  you  sacks  and  straw 
in  tlie  barn,  and  your  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing before  you  set  out." 

"Thrath,"  said  Phil,  "if  there's  e'er  a 
stray  bhssiu'  goiu',  depind  an  it,  sir,  you'U 
get  it  fwhor  your  hanerable  ginerosity  to  the 
sthranger.  I3ut  about  the  '  shp,'  sir — if  tlie 
misthress  herself  'ud  shake  the  whisp  o' 
sthraw  fwhor  her  in  the  far  earner  o'  the 
kitchen  below,  an'  see  her  gettin'  her  supper, 
the  cratlurr,  before  she'd  put  her  to  bed, 
she'd  be  thriviu'  hke  a  salmon,  sii-,  in  less 
than  no  time  ;  and  to  ai-dher  the  sarwints, 
sir,  if  you  plase,  not  to  be  defraudin'  the 
crathur  of  the  big  j)haties.  Fwhor  in  regard 
it  cannot  spake  fwhor  itself,  sir,  it  frets  as 
wise  as  a  Christyeen,  when  it's  not  honestly 
thrated." 

"Never  fear,  Paddy;  we  shall  take  good 
care  of  it." 

"  Thank  you,  sir*.  But  I  aftea  heered, 
sir,  that  you  duimo  hos  lo  feed  pigs  in  this 
counthry  in  ardher  to  mix  the  fwhat  an'  lane, 
lair  (layer)  about." 

"And  how  do  you  manage  that  inli'oland, 
Paddy?" 

"  Fwhy,  sir,  I'U  tell  you  how  the  misthress. 
Gad  bless  her,  will  manage  it  fwhor  you  : 
Take  the  crathur,  sir,  an'  feed  it  to-moiTow, 
tiU  its  as  full  as  a  tick — that's  for  the  fichal, 
sir ;  thin  let  her  give  it  nothin'  at  all  the 
next  day,  but  keep  it  black  fwhastin' — that's 
fwhor  the  lane  (lean).  Let  her  stick  to  that, 
sir,  keepin'  it  atin'  one  day  an'  fastin'  an- 
odher,  for  six  months,  thin  put  a  knife  in  it, 
an'  if  you  don't  h[ive  the  fwhat  an'  lane,  lair 


[  about,  beautiful  all  out,  fwhy  niver  bl'eve 
Phadrumshagh  Corfuffle  agin.  Ay,  indeed  !  " 
[  The  Englishman  looked  keenly  at  Phil, 
}  but  could  only  read  in  his  countenance  a 
thorough  and  implicit  behef  in  his  own  re- 
I  cipe  for  mixint^-  the  fat  and  lean.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exjuc  ss  his  cdntempt  for  the 
j  sense  and  intellert  <if  Tliil ;  nothing  could 
I  suii^ass  it  but  the  contempt  which  Phil  enter- 
tained for  him. 
I  "Well,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "I  have 
i  often  heard  of  the  barbarous  habits  of  the 
I  Irish,  but  I  must  say  that  the  incidents  of 
this  evening  have  set  my  mind  at  rest  ujson 
!  the  subject.  Good  heavens  !  when  will  ever 
I  this  besotted  coimtry  rise  in  the  scale  of 
nations !  Did  ever  a  human  being  hear  of 
such  a  method  of  feeding  swine  !  I  should 
have  thought  it  incredible  had  I  heard  it 
from  any  but  an  Irishman  ! " 

Phil  then  retired  to  the  kitchen,  where  his 
assTimed  siniiilicity  highly  amused  the  ser- 
vants, who,  after  an  lumr  or  two's  fun  with 
"  Paddy,"  coudueted  him  in  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous procession  to  the  barn,  where 
they  left  him  to  his  rei^ose. 

The  next  morning  he  failed  to  appear  at 
the  hour  (if  breakfast,  but  his  non-appear- 
ance was  attialaited  to  his  fatigue,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  sup230sed  to  have 
over.sle23t  himself.  On  going,  however,  to 
call  him  from  the  barn,  they  discovered  that 
he  had  decamj)ed  ;  and  on  looking  after  the 
"  slip,"  it  was  found  that  both  had  taken 
French  leave  of  the  Englishman.  Phil  and 
the  pig  had  actually  travelled  fifteen  miles 
that  morning,  before  the  hour  on  which  he 
was  missed — Phil  going  at  a  dog's  trot,  and 
the  pig  followng  at  such  a  respectful  dis- 
tance as  might  not  appear  to  identify  them 
as  fellow-travellers.  In  this  manner  Phil  sold 
the  pig  to  upwards  of  two  dozen  intelligent 
Enghsh  gentlemen  and  farmers,  and  after 
winding  uj)  his  bargains  successfully,  both 
arrived  in  Liverpool,  highly  dehghted  by 
their  commercial  trip  through  England. 

The  passage  fi'om  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  in 
Phil's  time,  was  far  diffei'ent  to  that  which 
steam  and  British  enterprise  have  since  made 
it.  A  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  latter 
place  on  the  very  day  of  Phil's  arrival  in 
town  ;  and,  as  he  felt  rather  anxious  to  get 
out  of  England  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  came, 
after  selling  his  pig  in  good  earnest,  to  the 
aforesaid  vessel  to  ascertain  if  it  wer3  possi- 
ble to  get  a  deck  passage.  The  yoar  had 
then  advanced  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn  ; 
so  that  it  was  the  season  when  those  incon- 
ceivable hordes  of  Irishmen  who  emigrate 
periodically  for  the  purpose  of  lightening 
John  Bull's  labor,  were  in  the  act  of  return- 
ing to  that  country  in  which  they  find  little 
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to   welcome   them — but  domestic  affection 
and  misery. 

When  Phil  arrived  at  the  vessel,  he  found 
the  captain  in  a  state  of  i^eciiliar  difficult}'. 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  property,  together  witli  a  score  or  up- 
wards of  higlily  respectable  persons,  but  of 
less  consideration,  were  in  equal  embarrass- 
ment. The  fact  was,  that  as  no  other  vessel 
left  Livei-pool  that  day,  about  live  hundred 
Ii'ishmen,  mostly  reapers  and  mowers,  had 
crowded  upon  deck,  each  determined  to  keep  , 
his  place  at  all  hazards.  The  caiDtain,  whose 
vessel  was  small,  and  none  of  the  stoutest, 
flatly  refiised  to  put  to  sea  ■nitli  such  a  num- 
ber. He  told  them  it  was  madness  to  think 
of  it ;  he  could  not  risk  the  lives  of  the  other 
passengers,  nor  even  their  own,  by  sailing 
with  five  hundred  on  the  deck  of  so  small  a 
vessel.  If  the  oue-haK  of  them  would  with- 
draw jDeaeeably,  he  would  cany  the  other 
half,  whicli  was  as  much  as  he  could  possi- 
bly accomplish.  They  were  very  willing  to 
grant  that  what  he  said  was  true  ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  not  a  man  of  them  would  move, 
and  to  clear  out  such  a  number  of  fellows,  j 
who  loved  nothing  better  than  fighting,  I 
armed,  too,  with  sickles  and  scythes,  was 
a  task  beyond  either  his  ability  or  incluia- 
tion  to  execute.  He  remonstrated  with 
them,  entreated,  raged,  swore,  and  threat- 
ened;  but  all  to  no  purijose.  His  threats 
and  entreaties  were  received  with  equal 
good-lramor.  Gibes  and  jokes  were  broken 
on  him  without  number,  and  as  his  passion 
increased,  so  did  their  mirth,  until  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  captain  in  vehement 
gesticulation,  the  Iiishmen  huzzaing  him  so 
vociferously,  that  his  damns  and  curses,  ut- 
teied  against  them,  could  not  reach  even  his 
own  ears. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  cabin  passen- 
gers, "  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  tax  your  in- 
vention to  discover  some  means  whereby  to 
get  one-half  of  these  men  out  of  the  vessel, 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  that  we  can 
sail  to-day.  I  have  already  proffered  to  take 
one-half  of  them  by  lot,  but  they  will  not 
hear  of  it ;  and  how  to  manage  I  am  siu-e  I 
don't  know." 

The  matter,  however,  was  beyond  their 
depth  ;  the  thing  seemed  utterlj'  impracti- 
cable, and  the  chances  of  their  putting  to 
sea  were  becoming  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  Bl — t  their  eyes  !  "  he  at  length  exclaim- 
ed, "  the  ragged,  hungry  devils  !  If  they 
lieard  me  with  decency  I  could  bear  their 
obstinacy  better  :  but  no,  they  must  turn  me 
into  ridicule,  and  break  their  jests,  and  turn 
their  cursed  barbarous  grins  upon  me  in  my 
own  vessel.  I  say,  bo;'s,"  he  added,  proceed- 
ing to  address    tli  ?m  once   more — •"  I  say. 


savages,  I  have  just  three  observations  to 
make.     The  first  is," — 

"Ai-rah,  Captain,  avourneen,  hadn't  you 
betther  get  upon  a  stool,"  said  a  voice,  "  an' 
put  a  text  before  it,  thin  divide  it  dacently 
into  three  halves,  an'  make  a  sarmon  of  it." 

"  Captain,  you  wor  intended  for  the 
church,"  added  another.  "  You're  the  moral* 
of  a  IMethodist  preacher,  if  you  wor  dressed 
in  black." 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  a  third;  "he'd  be 
a  jintecl  man  enough  in  a  wildliemess,  an' 
'ud  make  an  iUigant  dancin'-masther  to  the 
beai-s." 

"He's  as  graceful  as  a  shaved  jsig  on  its 
hind  legs,  dancin'  the  '  Baltithrum  Jig.'  " 

The  captain's  face  was  literally  black  with 
passion  :  he  turned  away  with  a  cui'se,  which 
produced  another  huzza,  and  swore  that  he 
would  rather  encounter  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in 
a  storm,  than  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
an  unmanageable  mob. 

"  Captain,"  said  a  Uttle,  shrewd-looking 
Connaught  man,  "  what  'ud  you  be  wilUn'  to 
give  anybody,  ower  an'  abow  his  free  passage, 
that  'ud  tell  vou  how  to  get  one  half  o"  them 
out  ?  " 

"  I'U  give  him  a  crown,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, "  together  with  grog  and  rations  to  the 
eyes  :  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't." 

"  Then  I'll  do  it  fwhor  you,  sir,  if  you  keep 
your  word  wit  me." 

"  Done  !  "  said  the  captain  ;  "  it's  a  bargain, 
my  good  fellow,  if  you  accomplish  it ;  and, 
what's  more,  I'll  consider  you  a  knowing  one." 

"I'm  a  poor  Cannaught  man,  your  haner," 
replied  our  fi-iend  Phil ;  "  but  what's  to  pre- 
vent me  thryin"?  Tellthim,"he  continued, 
"  that  you  must  go  ;  piu'tind  to  be  for  takin' 
thim  all  wit  you,  sir.  Put  Munster  agin 
Connaught,  one-half  on  this  side,  an'  the 
odher  an  that,  to  keeis  the  crathur  of  a  ship 
steady,  your  haner  ;  an'  fwhin  you  have  thim 
half  an'  half,  wit  a  little  room  betuxt  thim, 
'  now,'  says  yer  haner',  '  boys,  you're  divided 
into  two  halves  ;  if  one  side  kicks  the  other 
out  o'  the  ship,  I'll  bring  the  conquirors.'  " 

The  captain  said  not  a  word  m  I'eply  to 
Phil,  but  immediately  ranged  the  Munster 
and  Connaught  men  on  each  side  of  the 
deck — a  matter  which  he  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  accomplishing,  for  each  party,  hop- 
ing that  he  intended  to  take  themselves, 
readily  declared  their  province,  and  stood  to- 
gether. When  they  were  properly  separated, 
there  still  remained  about  forty  or  fifty  per- 
sons  belonging  to  neither  jjrovince  ;  but,  at 
Phil's  suggestion,  the  captain  paired  them  of! 
to  each  division,  man  for  man,  until  they 
were  drawn  up  into  two  bodies. 
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"Now,"  said  lie,  "tliere  you  stand:  let' 
one-half  of  you  drub  the  other  out  of  the  j 
vessel,  and  the  conquerors  shall  get  theii-  j 
passage."  i 

Instant  was  the  struggle  that  ensued  for  i 
the  sake  of  seeming  a  passage,  and  from  the  \ 
anxiety  to  save  a  shilling,  by  getting  out  of 
Liverpool  on  that  day.     The  saving  of  the  | 
shilling  is  indeed  a  consideration  with  Paddy  \ 
■which  drives  him  to  the  vai-ious  resources  of 
begging,  claiming  kindred  with  his  resident 
countrymen  in  England,  pretended  illness, 
coming  to  be  passed  fi-om  pai-ish  to  pai-ish, 
and  all  the  turnings  and  shiftings  which  his 
reluctance  to  part  with  money  renders  neces- 
rary.     Another  night,  therefore,  and  proba- 
bly another  day,  in  Liverpool,  would  have 
been    attended   with   esj)ense.      This  ai'gu- 
ment  prevailed  with  all :  with  Munster  as 
well  as  with   Counaught,  and   they   fought 
accordingly. 

■\Mien  the  attack  first  commenced,  each 
party  hoped  to  be  able  to  expel  the  other 
withoiit  blows.  This  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned. Li  a  few  minutes  the  sticks  and 
fists  were  busy.  ThrottUng,  tugging,  cuffing, 
and  knocking  down — shoutmg,  hallooing, 
huzzaing,  and  yelling,  gave  evident  proofs 
that  the  captain,  in  embracing  Phil's  pro- 
posal, had  mnvittingly  apj)lied  the  match  to 
a  mine,  whose  explosion  was  hkely  to  be  at- 
tended with  disastrous  consequences.  As 
the  fight  became  warm,  and  the  struggle 
more  desperate,  the  hooks  and  scythes  were 
resorted  to  ;  blood  began  to  flow,  and  men  to 
fall,  disabled  and  apparently  dying.  The 
immense  crowd  which  had  now  assembled  to 
wtness  the  tight  among  the  Mshmeu,  could 
not  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  so  many  lives 
likely  to  be  lost,  without  calling  in  the  ci\-il 
authorities.  A  number  of  constables  in  a 
few  minutes  attended ;  but  these  worthy 
officers  of  the  civil  authorities  exi^erienced 
very  uncivil  treatment  fi-om  the  fists,  cudgels, 
and  sickles  of  both  pai-ties.  Li  fact,  they 
were  obliged  to  get  fi'om  among  the  rioters 
with  all  possible  celerit}',  and  to  suggest  to 
the  magistrates  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  military. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  rose  into  a 
furious  and  bitter  struggle  for  rictory.  The 
deck  of  the  vessel  was  actually  slippery  with 
blood,  and  many  were  lying  in  an  almost 


lifeless  state.  Several  were  pitched  into  the 
hold,  and  had  their  legs  and  arms  broken  by 
the  fall ;  some  were  tossed  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  only  saved  fi'om  drowning  by 
the  activity  of  the  sailors  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
those  who  had  been  knocked  down  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fi'ay  were  trampled  into  in- 
sensibility. 

The  Minister  men  at  length  gave  way  ;  and 
their  opponents,  following  up  their  advan- 
tage, succeeded  in  di-iving  them  to  a  man 
out  of  the  vessel,  just  as  the  military  ai'rived. 
Fortunately  their  interference  was  unneces- 
sary. The  ruffianly  captain's  object  was  ao- 
comi^hshed  ;  and  as  no  lives  were  lost,  nor 
any  injury  more  serious  than  broken  bones 
and  flesh-wounds  sustained,  he  got  the  vessel 
in  readiness,  and  put  to  sea. 

■\Vho  would  not  think  that  the  Iiish  were 
a  nation  of  misers,  when  oui-  readers  are  in- 
formed that  aU  this  bloodshed  arose  from 
their  imwilhuguess  to  lose  a  shilling  by  re- 
maining in  Liverpool  another  night '?  Or 
who  could  believe  that  these  very  men,  on 
reaching  home,  and  meeting  their  friends  in 
a  fau"  or  market,  or  in  a  public-house  after 
mass  on  a  Sunday,  would  sit  dowu  and 
spend,  recklessly  and  foolishly,  that  very 
money  which  in  another  country  they  part 
with  as  if  it  were  their  very  heart's  blood  ? 
Yet  so  it  is  !  Unfortunately,  Paddy  is  wiser 
anywhere  than  at  home,  where  wisdom; 
sobriety,  and  industry  are  best  calculated  to 
promote  liis  own  interests. 

This  slight  sketch  of  Phil  Pm-cel  we  have 
presented  to  oui-  readers  as  a  sj)ecimen  of 
the  low,  cunning  Connaught-man  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  add,  that  neither  the  pig-seUing 
scene,  nor  the  battle  on  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel in  Liveri^ool,  is  fictitious.  Ou  the  con- 
trary, we  have  pui-posely  kejit  the  tone  of 
our  descrijotion  of  the  latter  circumstance 
beneath  the  reahty.  Phil,  however,  is  not 
drawn  as  a  general  portrait,  but  as  one  of 
that  knavish  class  of  men  called  "jobbers," 
a  descrijition  of  swindlers  certainly  not  more 
common  in  Ii-eland  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. We  have  known  Connaughtmen  as 
honest  and  honorable  as  it  was  possible  to 
be  ;  yet  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  enter- 
tained against  them  in  every  other  pro\'inca 
of  Ii-eland,  as  is  evident  by  the  old  adage, 
"  Never  trust  a  Connaughtmau."   . 
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THP]    GEOGRAPHY   OF   AX   IRISH   OATH. 


No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  extravagance 
and  frolic  inseparable  from  the  character  of 
the  Irish  people  ;  nor  has  any  system  of 
philosojjhy  been  discovered  that  can  with 
inoni]  litness  be  applied  to  them.  Phre- 
nology fails  to  explain  it  ;  for,  so  far*  as  the 
craniums  of  Ii-ishmen  are  concerned,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  capital  surveys  hitherto 
made  and  reported  on,  it  ai^pears  that,  inas- 
much as  their  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
predominate  over  the  physical  and  sensual, 
the  i:)eople  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ranked  at 
the  very  tip-toj)  of  morality.  We  would 
warn  the  phrenologists,  however,  not  to  be 
too  sanguine  in  cb-awing  inferences  from  an 
examination  of  Paddy's  head.  Heaven  only 
knows  the  scenes  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and 
the  protuberances  created  by  a  long  life  of 
hard  fighting.  Many  an  organ  and  develop- 
ment is  brought  out  on  it  by  the  cudgel, 
that  never  would  have  a^jpeared  had  Nature 
been  left  to  herself. 

Drinking,  fighting,  and  swearing,  are  the 
three  great  characteristics  of  every  people. 
Paddy  s  love  of  fighting  and  of  whiskey  has 
been  long   proverbial  ;  and   of  his   tact  in 


swearing  much  has  also  been  said.  But 
there  is  one  department  of  oath-making  in 
which  he  stands  unrivalled  and  unapproach- 
able ;  I  mean  the  alibi.  There  is  where  he 
.shines,  where  his  oath,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  matter  of  fact  or  opinion,  rises  \\p  into 
the  dignity  of  ejjic  narrative,  containing 
■\nthin  itself,  all  the  complexity  of  machinerj', 
harmony  of  parts,  and  fertility  of  invention, 
by  which  your  true  epic  should  be  character- 
ized. 

The  Englishman,  whom  we  will  call  the 
historian  in  swearing,  ■wiU  depose  to  the 
truth  of  this  or  that  fact,  but  there  the 
line  is  drawn  ;  he  swears  his  oath  so  far  as 
he  knows,  and  stands  stiU.  "I'm  siu-e,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  know  ;  I've  said  aU  I  knows 
about  it,"  and  beyond  this  his  besotted  in- 
tellect goeth  not. 

The  Scotchman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is 
the  metaphysician  in  swearing,  sometimes 
borders  on  equivocation.  He  decidedly  goes 
fai'ther  than  the  Englismau,  not  because  he 
has  less  honesty,  but  more  prudence.  He 
vviU  assent  to,  or  deny  a  proi^osition  ;  for  the 
Englishman's  "I don't  know,"  and  the  Scotch- 
man's "  I  dinna  ken,"  are  two  very  distinct 
assertions  when  pro2oerly  understood.  Tlie 
former  stands  out  a  monument  of  duluess, 
an  insuperable  barrier  against  inquiry,  in- 
genuity, and  fancy  ;  but  the  latter  frequently 


stretches  itself  so  as  to  embrace  hypotheti' 
cally  a  particular  ojDiniou. 

But  Paddy  !  Put  him  forward  to  prove  an 
alibi  for  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cousin, 
and  you  will  be  gi-atitied  by  the  pomp,  j^ride, 
and  cu-cumstance  of  tiaie  swearing.  Evei-j- 
oath  with  him  is  an  ejjic  —  pure  jjoetry, 
aboimding  with  humor,  jjathos,  and  the 
liighest  order  of  invention  and  talent.  He 
is  not  at  ease,  it  is  true,  nndev  facts;  there  is 
something  too  commonplace  in  deaUng  with 
them,  which  his  genius  scorns.  But  his 
flights — his  flights  ai'e  beautiful ;  and  his 
episodes  admirable  and  haj)py.  Iir  fact,  he 
is  an  improinsatore  at  oath-tixking  ;  with  this 
difterence,  that  his  extempore  oaths  possess 
all  the  ease  and  con-eetness  of  labor  and 
design. 

He  is  not,  however,  altogether  averse  to 
facts :  but,  like  your  true  poet,  he  veils, 
changes,  and  modifies  them  with  such  skiU, 
that  they  possess  all  the  merit  and  graces  of 
fiction.  If  he  happen  to  make  an  assertion 
incompatible  witli  the  jjlan  of  the  ijiece,  his 
genius  acquii'es  fresh  energy,  enables  him  to 
widen  the  design,  and  to  create  new 
machinery,  with  such  hapj)iness  of  adapta- 
tion, that  what  ajjpeared  out  of  proportion 
of  character  is  made,  in  his  hands,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  oath. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  nothing  perfect  under 
the  sun  ;  but  if  there  were,  it  would  certainly 
be  Paddy  at  an  alibi.  Some  flaws,  no  doubt, 
occur ;  some  slight  inaccuracies  may  be 
noticed  by  a  critical  eye ;  an  occasional 
anachronism  stands  out,  and  a  mistake  or  so 
in  geography  :  but  let  it  be  recollected  that 
Paddy's  alibi  is  but  a  human  j^roduction  ;  let 
us  not  judge  him  by  har.sher  rules  than  those 
which  we  apply  to  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Shaks- 
peare. 

"Alic^uando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus," 
is  allowed  on  aU  hands.  Virgil  made  Dido 
and  jEneas  contemporary,  though  they  were 
not  so  ;  and  Shakspeare,  by  the  creative 
power  of  his  genius,  changed  an  inland  town 
into  a  seaport.  Come,  come,  have  bowels. 
Let  ejjic  swearing  be  treated  with  the  same 
courtesy  shown  to  epic  poetry,  that  is,  if 
both  are  the  production  of  a  rai-e  genius.  I 
maintain,  that  when  Paddy  commits  a 
blemish  he  is  too  harshly  admonished  for  it. 
When  he  soars  out  of  sight  here,  as  oc- 
casionally happens,  does  he  not  frequently 
alight  somewhere  about  Sydney  Bay,  much 
against  his  own  inclination  ?     And  if  he  jjuts 
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forth  a  hasty  production,  is  he  not  com- 
jielled,  for  the  space  of  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  to  revise  his  oatli  ?  But,  indeed,  few 
words  of  fiction  are  properly  encom-aged  in 
Ireland. 

It  would  lie  uniJardonable  in  us,  however, 
to  overlook  the  beneficial  effects  of  Paddy's 
peculiar  genius  in  swearing  allhiH.  Some 
persons,  who  display  then-  own  egregious  , 
ignorance  of  morality,  may  be  disposed  to  | 
think  that  it  tends  to  lessen  the  obligation  [ 
of  an  oath,  by  inducing  a  habit  among  the  ! 
I)cople  of  swearing  to  what  is  not  true.  We 
look  upon  such  persons  as  vei-y  dangerous  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and  | 
we  re<piest  them  not  to  push  their  principles  ! 
too  far  in  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  country.  [ 
Could  society  hold  together  a  single  day,  if  1 
nothing  but  truth  were  sjMx'n  ?  Would  j 
not  law  and  lawyers  soon  become  obsolete,  ! 
if  nothing  but  truth  were  mvorn  ?  T\1iat  < 
wo  aid  become  of  parliament  if  truth  alone 
were  uttered  there  ?  Its  annual  proceedings 
might  be  dispatched  in  a  mouth.  Fiction  is 
the  basis  of  society,  the  bond  of  commercial  j 
prosperity,  the  channel  of  communication 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  interpreter  between  a  man  and 
his  own  conscience.  j 

For  these,  and  manj'  other  reasons  wliich 
we  coidd  adduce,  we  say  with  Paddy,  "Long  . 
life  to  fiction  !  "  When  associated  with  | 
swearing,  it  shines  in  its  brightest  colors,  i 
What,  for  instance,  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  and  pui-est  of  the  moral  virtues  so  i 
beautifully,  as  the  swearing  an  alibi  ?  Here 
are  fortitude  and  a  love  of  freedom  resisting 
o^ipressiou ;  for  it  is  well  kuovMi  that  all  law 
is  ojipression  in  Ireland. 

There  is  compassion  for  the  pecuUar  state 
of  the  poor  boy,  who,  perhaj)s,  onjij  burned 
a  family  in  their  beds ;  benevolence  to  ! 
promist  the  generous  efibrt  in  his  behalf ; 
disinterestedness  to  ran  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing an  involuntary  absentee ;  fortitude  in 
encountering  a  host  of  br;izeu-faced  lawj-ers  ; 
patience  under  the  unsparing  gripe  of  a  ! 
cross-examiner  ;  perseverance  in  conducting 
the  oath  to  its  close  against  a  host  of  dilfi-  ' 
culties  ;  and  friendship,  wliich  bottoms  and  1 
crowns  them  all.  j 

Paddy's  merits,  however,  touching  the  a?i6/,  1 
rest   not  here.     Fiction  on  these  occasions 
only  teaches  him  how  to  perform  a  duty.     It  ; 
may  be,  that  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  a 
previous  oath  not  to  give   evidence   agaimt 
certain  of  his  friends  and  associates.     Now, 
could  anything  in  the  whole  circle  of  religion  ! 
or  ethics  be  conceived  that  renders  the  epic  1 
style  of  swe:u-ing  so  incumbent  upon  Paddy  ? 
There  is  a  kmd  of  moral  fitness  in  all  tilings  ; 
for  where  the  necessitv  of  invention  exists. 


it  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  the  ability  to 
invent  is  bestowed  along  witli  it. 

Next  to  the  alibi  comes  Paddj-'s  powers  in 
sustaining  a  cross-examination.  Many  per- 
son thinks  that  thi'i  is  hia  forte  ;  but  we  can- 
not yield  to  such  an  opinion,  nor  compromise 
his  originality  of  conception  in  the  scope  and 
plan  of  an  alibi.  It  is  marked  by  a  minute- 
ness of  touch,  and  a  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion which  give  it  every  appearance  of  real 
life.  The  circumstances  are  so  well  imagined, 
the  groujDS  so  naturally  disposed,  the  color- 
ing so  finished,  and  tlie  background  in  such 
fine  perspective,  that  the  whole  picture  pre- 
sents you  with  such  keeping  and  iTai^em- 
blance,  as  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
genius  of  a  master. 

In  point  of  interest,  however,  wo  must  ad- 
mit that  his  ability  in  :i  c-iii-.s-;'v:;:iiiii;itioii 
ranks  next  to  his  slill  in  y./'/, ■■'/;/./ ;m  (////»/. 
There  is,  in  the  foriiK^r,  ;i  virsatility  ul'  tulont 
tint  klips  him  :il\v;iys  n  ady  ;  a  haijpiuess  of 
ictorl,  oriicndly  disastidus  to  the  wit  of  the 
most  cstabhshei,!  cruss-exiiuiiuer  ;  an  apparent 
simj)li(ity,  which  is  quite  as  impenetrable 
as  the  lawj'er's  assurance  ;  a  vui  comica,  which 
puts  the  court  in  tears  ;  and  an  originaUty 
of  sorrow,  that  often  convulses  it  with 
laughter.  His  resoiu-ces,  when  he  is  jiressed, 
are  inexhaustible  ;  and  the  address,  with 
which  he  contrives  to  gain  time,  that  he  may 
suit  his  reply  to  the  object  of  his  evidence, 
is  beyond  all  praise.  And  yet  his  appear- 
ance when  he  mounts  the  table  is  anything 
but  prex^ossessing  ;  a  sheepish  look,  and  a 
loose-jointed  fi-ame  of  body,  wrapped  in  a 
frieze  great-coat,  do  not  in-omise  much. 
Nay,  there  is  often  a  rueful  blank  expression 
in  his  visage,  which  might  lead  a  stranger  to 
anticipate  nothing  V  ut  blunders  and  duhiess. 
This,  however,  is  hypocrisy  of  the  first  water. 
Just  observe  the  tact  with  which  he  places 
his  caubeen  upon  tlie  table,  his  kij^peen  across 
it,  and  the  expeiienced  air  with  which  ho 
puUs  up  the  waistbands  of  his  breeches,  ab- 
solutely girding  his  loins  for  battle.  'Tis 
true  his  blue  eye  has  at  present  nothing  re- 
markable in  it,  except  a  drop  or  to  of  the 
native  ;  but  that  is  not  remarkable. 

When  the  direct  examination  lias  been 
concluded,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
shnphcity  with  which  he  turns  round  to  the 
lawyer  who  is  to  cross-examine  him.  Yet, 
as  if  conscious  that  firmness  and  caution  are 
his  main  guai-ds,  he  again  jmlls  up  his  waist- 
bands with  a  more  vigorous  hitch,  looks  shyly 
into  the  very  eyes  of  his  oi)ponent,  and 
awaits  the  first  blow. 

Tlie  question  at  length  comes  ;  and  Paddy, 
after  having  raised  the  collar  of  his  big  coal 
on  his  shoulder,  and  twisted  up  the  shoulder 
along  with  it,  directly  jHits   the  querr  back 
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to  the  lawyer,  without  altering  a  syllable  of 
it,  for  the  jjiirpose  of  ascertaining  more 
accurately  whether  that  is  the  precise  ques- 
tion that  has  been  jjut  to  him  ;  for  Paddy  is 
conscientious.  Then  is  the  science  displayed 
im  both  sides.  The  one,  a  veteran,  trained 
in  all  the  technicalities  of  legal  puzzles,  irony, 
blarney,  sarcasm,  impudence,  stock  jokes, 
(juirks.  rigmarolery,  brow-be:-;ting,  ridicule, 
and  subtlety  ;  the  other  a  poor  pc:isint,  rely- 
ing o]!ly  U11011  the  justice  nf  a  ;^()()d  cause 
and  the  gifts  of  nature  ;  without  either  ex- 
perience or  learning,  anel  with  nothing  but 
his  native  modesty  to  meet  the  forensic 
ef&'ontery  of  his  antagonist. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  odds  are 
a  thous.iud  to  one  against  Paddy  ;  yet,  when 
lie  rei^lies  to  a  hackneyed  genius  at  cross-ex- 
amination, how  does  it  happen  that  he  uni- 
formly eUcits  those  roars  of  laughter-which 
rise  in  the  court,  and  convulse  it  fi-om  the 
judge  to  the  crier  ?  In  this  laugh,  which  is 
usually  at  the  expense  of  the  cross-examiner, 
Paddy  himseK  always  joins,  so  that  the  coun- 
sel has  the  doul)le  satisfaction  of  being  made 
not  only  the  jest  of  the  judge  and  liis  brother 
lawyers,  but  of  tlie  r,i,--,L;cd  witness  whom  he 
attemiited  to  iii.il '■  ri>lrM'<  uis. 

It  is  not  iiii]H ,  . :  .  li:  '  Miis  meriy  mode 
of  dispensing  jii^i  II  r  h  - -me what  encour- 
age Paddy  in  th:it  independence  of  mind 
whi'-h  reUshes  not  the  idea  of  being  altogether 
bound  by  oaths  that  ars  too  often  adminis- 
tered with  a  jocular  spirit.  To  most  of  the 
Irisli  in  general  an  o.ath  is  a  solemn,  to  some, 
sm  awful  thing.  Of  this  wholesome  rever- 
ence for  its  sanction,  two  or  three  testimonies 
given  in  a  court  of  justice  usually  cured 
them.  The  indifferent,  business-like  man- 
ner in  which  the  oaths  are  put.  the  sing-song 
tone  of  voice,  the  rapid  utteiMiiee  cif  V.v 
words,  give  to  this  solenin  a^  t  an  app'  :ir,iiieo 
of  excellent  burlesque,  wlii-li  ultiiimlely  r.n- 
ders  the  whole  pi\)cee:li!i-s  rniiai-kaMr  'i'^y 
the  absence  of  tnifli  ajui  reality  ;  but.  a.l  l!ir 
same  time,  gives  them  unquestiduaMe  merit, 
as  a  dramatic  repres.aitati.i!!,  aliounding 
with  fiction,  well  related  ,iii  1  atily  tieteil. 

Thumb-kissing  is  auolhi  r  fejiure  in  Pad- 
dy's adroitness  too  important  to  be  ij.assed 
over  in  silence.  Here  his  tact  shines  out 
again  !  It  would  be  impossible  for  him,  in 
many  cases,  to  meet  the  perjilexities  of  a 
cross-examination  so  cleverly  as  he  does,  if 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  had,  by  kissing 
his  thumb  instead  of  the  book,  actually 
t,vkeu  no  oath,  and  consequently  given  to 
himself  a  wider  r,ange  of  action.  We  must 
iidmit,  however,  that  this  very  circumstance 
involves  liini  in  dittieuUi(>s  which  arc  some- 
times peenli'uiy  einb.arrassiiig.  Taking  every- 
thmg  into  consideration,  the  prospect  of  free- 


dom for  his  sixth  cousin,  the  consciousness  of 
having  kissed  his  thumb,  or  the  consoling 
reflection  that  he  swore  only  on  a  Law  Bible, 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  opportunities 
presented  by  a  cross-examination  are  well 
calculated  to  display  his  wit,  humor,  and 
fertility  of  invention.  He  is  accordingly 
great  in  it;  but  stiU  we  maintain  that  his 
execution  of  an  alibi  is  his  ablest  ijerform- 
auce,  comprising,  as  it  does,  both  the  con- 
ception and  construction  of  the  work. 

Both  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the 
Irish  disjilay,  like  tho.se  wlio  use  them,  indi- 
cations of  great  cruelty  and  groat  humor. 
Many  of  the  former  exhibit  that  ingenuity 
\vliich  comes  out  when  Paddj-  is  on  his  cross- 
examination  in  a  coiu-t  of  justice.  Every 
jieople,  it  is  true,  have  resorted  to  the  habit 
of  mutilating  or  changing  in  their  oaths  the 
letters  which  form  the  Creator "s  name  ;  but 
we  question  if  any  have  siu-passed  the  Irish 
in  the  cleverness  with  which  they  accomplish 
it.  Mock  oaths  are  habitual  to  Ii'ishmen  in 
ordinary  conversation  ;  but  the  use  of  any  or 
all  of  t.hem  is  not  considered  to  constitute  an 
oath  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the  mouths 
of  many  who  would  not,  except  upon  a  very 
solemn  occasion  indeed,  swear  by  the  name 
of  the  Deity  iu  its  proper  form. 

The  ingenuity  of  their  mock  oaths  is  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  much  perplexity  to  any  one 
disposed  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
the  cliaracter  and  moral  feelings  of  the 
peojile.  Whether  to  note  it  as  a  reluctance 
on  tlieu-  jjart  to  incui-  the  guilt  of  an  oath,  or 
as  a  proof  of-  habitual  tact  in  evading  it  Ijy 
artifice,  is  manifestly  a  ditnculty  hard  to  be 
overcome.  W^e  are  decidedly  inclined  to 
the  former ;  for  although  there  is  much 
laxity  of  principle  among  Irishmen,  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  men  whose  moral  state 
has  been  neglected  by  the  legislature,  and 
deteriorated  by  political  and  religious  as- 
]uaily,  acting  upon  quick  passions  and  badly 
rc.'iiiated  minds— yet  we  know  that  they 
jjussess,  after  all,  a  strong,  but  vague  undi- 
rected sense  of  devotional  feeling  and  rever- 
ence, which  are  associated  with  great  crimes 
and  awfully  dai'k  shades  of  chaivacter.  This 
expilains  one  chief  cause  of  the  symjiatliy 
wdiich  is  felt  in  Ii'eland  for  criminals  from 
whom  the  law  exacts  the  fatal  penalty  of 
death  ;  and  it  also  accounts,  independently 
of  tlie  existence  of  any  illegal  as.^ociation,  for 
the  terrible  retribution  inflicted  upon  those 
wlio  come  forward  to  prosecute  them.  It  is 
not  in  Ireland  with  criminals  as  in  other 
countries,  where  the  character  of  a  murderer 
or  incendiary  is  notoriously  bad,  as  resulting 
from  a  life  of  gradual  profligacy  and  villany. 
Far  from  it.  In  Ireland  you  will  find  those 
crimes   perpetrated  by  men  who  ai-o   good 
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fathers,  good  husbands,  good  sons,  and  good 
neighbors — bj'  men  who  would  sluire  theu- 
last  morsel  or  theu-  last  shilling  with  a  fel- 
low-creature in  distress — who  would  gener- 
ously lose  their  lives  for  a  man  who  had 
obliged  them,  provided  he  had  not  incurred 
tlieii'  enmity — and  who  would  protect  a  de- 
fenseless stranger  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

There  are  some  mock  oaths  among  L-ish- 
men  which  must  have  had  their  origin 
amongst  those  whose  habits  of  thought  were 
much  more  elevated  than  could  be  supposed 
to  characterize  the  lower  orders.  "  iiy  the 
powers  of  death "'  is  never  now  used  as  we 
have  writt^en  it ;  but  the  ludicrous  travestie 
of  it,  "  by  the  powdhers  o'  delf,"  is  quite 
common.  Of  this  and  other  mock  oaths  it 
may  be  i-ight  to  observe,  that  those  who 
swear  by  them  ai-e  in  general  ignorant  of 
their  proper  origin.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, of  this  description  whose  original  form 
is  weU  known.  One  of  these  Paddy  disj^lays 
considerable  ingenuity  in  using.  "By  the 
cross"  can  scarcely  be  classed  under  the 
mock  oaths,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
pressed  into  asseverations  is  amusing.  When 
Paddy  is  aflirming  a  truth  he  swears  "  by 
the  crass  ''  simply,  and  this  with  him  is  an 
oath  of  considerable  obligation.  He  gener- 
ally, in  order  to  render  it  more  impressive, 
accompanies  it  with  suitable  action,  that  is, 
he  places  the  foreliuger  of  each  hand  across, 
that  he  may  assail  you  through  two  senses 
instead  of  one.  On  the  contrai-y,  when  he 
intends  to  hoax  you  bj'  asserting  what  is  not 
true,  he  ingeniously  multiplies  the  oath,  and 
swears  "by  the  live  crasses,"  that  is  by  his 
own  five  fingers,  placing  at  the  same  time  his 
four  fingers  and  his  thumbs  across  each 
other  in  a  most  imjsressive  and  vehement 
manner.  Don't  beheve  him  then — the  knave 
is  lying  as  fast  as  possible,  and  with  no  re- 
morse. "  By  the  crass  o'  Christ "  is  an  oath 
of  much  solemnity,  and  seldom  used  in  a 
falsehood.  Paddy  also  often  places  two  bits 
of  straws  across,  and  sometimes  two  sticks, 
upon  which  he  swears  with  an  appearance 
of  gi-eat  heat  and  sincerity — nccl  camto  ! 

Irishmen  generally  consider  iron  as  a 
sacred  metal.  In  the  interior  of  the  countrj-, 
the  thieves  (but  few  in  number)  are  fre- 
quently averse  to  stealing  it.  Whj'  it  pos- 
sesses this  hold  upon  their  affections  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
rank  it  among  their  sacred  things,  consider 
that  to  find  it  is  lucky,  and  nail  it  over  their 
doors  when  found  iu  the  convenient  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  also  used  as  a  medium 
of  asserting  truth.  We  beheve,  however, 
that  the  sanction  it  imposes  is  not  very 
etrong.  "  By  this  blessed  iron  !  " — "  by  this 
blessed  an'  holy  ii'on  !  "  are  oaths  of  au  in- 


'  ferior  gi-ade  ;  but  if  the  circumstance  on 
:  which  they  are  founded  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, they  seldom  depart  from  tnit'.i 
j  in  using  them. 

We  have  said  that  Paddy,  when  engaged 
in  a  fight,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  weapon,  and 
we  may  also  affirm  that  he  is  never  at  a  loss 
'  for  an  oath.  When  relating  a  naiTative,  or 
I  some  other  circumstance  of  his  own  inven- 
I  tion,  if  contradicted,  he  will  corroborate  it, 
I  iu  order  to  sustain  his  credit  or  produce  the 
I  proper  imi^ression,  by  an  abrui)t  oatli  upon 
j  the  first  object  he  can  seize.  "  Arrah,  non- 
I  sense  !  by  this  isipe  in  my  hand,  it's  as  thrue 
as  " — and  then,  before  he  com^sletes  the  illus- 
tration, he  goes  on  with  a  fine  spefimeu  of 
I  equivocation — "By  the  stool  I'm  sittin'  an, 
I  it  is ;  an'  what  more  would  you  have  from 
j  me  barriu'  I  take  my  book  oath  of  it?" 
Thus  does  he,  under  the  mask  of  an  insinua- 
tion, induce  j-ou  to  believe  that  he  has  act- 
ually sworn  it,  whereas  the  oath  is  always 
left  undefined  and  incomiJete. 

Sometimes  he  is  exceedingly  comprehen- 
sive in  his  adjurations,  and  swears  upon  a 
magnificent  scale  ;  'as,  for  instance, — "  By 
the  contints  of  all  the  books  that  ever  wor 
opened  an'  shut,  it's  as  thi-ue  as  the  sun  to 
the  dial."  This  certainly  leaves  "the  five 
crasses  "  immeasurably  behind.  However, 
be  cautious,  and  not  too  confident  in  taking 
so  sweeping  and  learned  an  oath  upon  trust, 
notwithstanding  its  imposing  effect.  We 
grant,  indeed,  that  au  oath  which  compre- 
hends within  its  scope  all  the  learned  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  including  even  the  Alexan- 
drian of  old,  is  not  only  an  erudite  one,  but 
establishes  in  a  high  degree  the  taste  of  the 
swearer,  and  disj)lays  on  his  part  an  uncom- 
mon gi-asp  of  intellect.  Still  we  recommend 
you,  whenever  you  hear  an  alleged  fact  sub- 
stantiated by  it,  to  set  your  ear  as  sharply  as 
possible  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  every  book  by  which  he  has  sworn 
might  be  contained  in  a  nutshell.  The  se- 
cret may  be  briefly  exjjlained  :— Paddy  is  in 
the  habit  of  substituting  the  word  ?iever  for 
ever.  "By  all  the  books  that  ?iever  wor 
ojiened  or  shut,"  the  reader  perceives,  isoulj' 
a  flourish  of  trumpets — a  mere  delusion  of 
the  enemy. 

Li  fact,  Paddy  has  oaths  rising  gradually 
t  from  the  lying  ludicrous  to  the  superstitious 
I  solemn,  each  of  which  finely  illustrates  the 
nature  Of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 
When  he  swears  "  By  the  contints  o'  INIoll 
Kelly's  Primer,"or  "  By  thepiper  thatplaye  I 
afore  Moses,"  you  are,  jjerhaps,  as  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  him  as  when  he  draw  i 
upon  a  more  serious  oath  ;  that  is,  you  al- 
most regi'et  the  thing  is  not  the  gosjiel  that 
Paddy  asserts  it  to  be.     In  the  former  sense, 
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ilie  humorous  nairative  wliicL  calls  forth  the 
laughable  burlesque  of  "  By  the  piper  o' 
Moses,"  is  usually  the  richest  lie  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction. 

Paddy  is,  in  his  ejaculatory,  as  well  as  in 
aU  his  other  mock  oaths,  a  kind  of  smuggler  \ 
in  morality,  imposing  as  often  as  he  can  upon  i 
his  own  conscience,  and  upon  those  who  ex-  I 
ercise  sjjiritual  authority  over  him.  Perhaj)s  j 
more  of  his  oaths  are  blood-stained  than 
would  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  : 
Christendom  put  together.  ] 

Paddy's  oaths  in  his  amours  are  generally  j 
rich  specimens  of  humorous  knavery  and  | 
cunning.  It  occasionally  happens— but  for  j 
the  honor  of  our  vii'tuous  countrywomen,  we 
say  but  rarely — that  by  the  honey  of  his  flat-  j 
teriug  and  delusive  tongue,  he  succeeds  in  j 
placing  some  unsuspecting  girl's  reputation  1 
in  rather  a  haziirdous  predicament.  When  ] 
the  priest  comes  to  investigate  the  atifair,  and  [ 
to  cause  him  to  make  comj^ensation  to  the  i 
innocent  creature  who  suffered  by  his  bland- 
iishments,  it  is  almost  uniformly  ascertauied 
that,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  scruples  as  to  ' 
the  honesty  of  his  promises,  he  had  sworn 
marriage  to  her  on  a  book  of  ballada  !  !  !  In  ' 
other  cases  blank  books  have  been  used  for  the 
same  piu-pose.  | 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  pin  Paddy  up  in 
a  comer,  get  him  a  Relic,  a  Cathohc  prayer- 
book,  or  a  Douay  Bible  to  sweai"  upon.    Here 
is  where   the   fox — notwithstanding   all  his  ! 
tiu-uiugs  and  windings  upon  heretic  Bibles,  i 
books,  or  ballads,  or  mock  oaths  —is  caught  ; 
at  last.     The  strongest  principle  in  liim  is  ' 
superstition.     It  may  be  found  as  the  prime  , 
mover  in  his  best  anil  worst  actions,     ^n 
atrocious  man,  who  is  superstitious,  will  per- 
form many  good  and  charitable  actions,  with 
a  hope  that  their  merit  in  the  sight  of  God 
may  cancel  the  guilt  of  his  crimes.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  man,  who  is  superstitious- 
ly  the  slave  of  his  rehgious  opinions,  will  lend  i 
himself  to  those  illegal  combinations,  whose 
object  is,  by  keejjing  ready  a  system  of  organ- 
ized opposition  to  an  heretical  government,  to  I 
fulfil,  if  a  political  crisis  should  render  it 
practicable,  the  absurd  prophecies  of  Pasto-  , 
riui  and  Columbkil.     Although  the  proj^he-  ! 
cies  of  the  former  would  appear  to  be  out  of 
date  to  a  rational  reader,  yet  Paddy,  who  can 
see  farther  into  prophecy  than   any  rational  ; 
readei-,  honestly  believes  that  Pastoi-ini  has 
left  for  those  who  are  superstitiously  given,  ! 
.sufficient  range   of  expectation   in    several  j 
parts  of  his  work. 

We  might  enumerate  many  other  oaths  in  ] 
frequent  use  among  the  jjeasantry  ;  but  as  ' 
our  object  is  not  to  detail  them  at  full  length,  ! 
we  trust  that  those  already  specified  may  be  J 
considered  sufficient  to  enable  our  readers  to  , 


'  get  a  fuller  iusight  into  tlicir  character,  and 
j  theu'  moral  influence  upon  the  people. 

The  next  thing  which  occurs  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  subject,  is  curxing ; 
and  here  again  Paddy  holds  the  first  place. 
His  imprecations  ai-e  often  full,  bitter,  and 
intense.  Indeed,  there  is  more  i^oetry  and 
epigrammatic  jaohit  in  them  than  in  those  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

We  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  enumerate 
the  Irish  curses,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  a  sub- 
ject'so  vai'ied  and  so  liable  to  be  shifted  and 
improved  by  the  fertile  genius  of  those  who 
send  them  abroad.  Indeed,  to  reduce  them 
into  order  and  method  would  be  a  task  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Evevy  occasion,  and 
every  fit  of  passion,  frequently  jiroduce  a  new 
curse,  jjerhafis  equal  in  bitterness  to  any  that 
has  gone  before  it. 

Many  of  the  Irish  imprecations  are  difficult 
to  be  understood,  havuig  their  origin  in  some 
historical  event,  or  iu  poetical  meta^jhors 
that  require  a  considerable  process  of  reason- 
ing to  explain  them.  Of  this  twofold  class 
is  that  general  one,  "  The  cui-se  of  Cromwell 
on  you  !  "  which  means,  may  you  suffer  all 
that  a  tyrant  hke  Cromwell  would  inffict ! 
and  "The  cur.se  o' the  crows  upon  you!" 
which  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  Danish 
invasion— a  rav2n  being  the  symbol  of  Den- 
mark ;  or  it  may  be  tantamount  to  "  May 
you  rot  on  the  hills,  that  the  crows  may  feed 
upon  your  cai-cass  !  "  Perhajss  it  may  thus 
be  understood  to  imj^recate  death  upon  you 
or  some  member  of  your  house — alluding  to 
the  superstition  of  rooks  hovering  over  the 
habitatiMiis  nf  [\a-  sick,  when  the  malady  with 
whicli  they  are  alHicted  is  known  to  be  fatal. 
luJeed,  the  latter  must  certainly  be  the 
meaning  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  proverb 
of  "  Die,  an'  give  the  crow  a  jjuddin'." 

"  Hells  cure  to  you  ! — the  devil's  luck  to 
you  ! — high  hanging  to  j'ou  ! — hard  feeling 
to  you  ! — a  short  coorse  to  j-ou  !  "  are  all 
l^retty  iatense,  and  generally  used  under  pro- 
vocation and  passion.  In  these  cases  the 
curses  just  mentioned  are  directed  immedi- 
ately to  the  ofl'ensive  object,  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  want  of  the  nmluH  uniinits  to  give 
them  energy.  It  would  be  ea.sy  to  multiply 
the  imprecations  belonging  to  this  class 
among  the  peasantry,  but  the  task  is  rather 
unpleas;mt.  There  are  a  few,  however,  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  ingenuity,  we  cannot 
pass  over  :  they  are,  in  sooth,  studies  for 
the  swearer.  "  May  you  never  die  till  you 
see  your  own  funeral ! "  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  periphrasis  :  it  simjoly  means, 
may  you  be  hanged  ;  for  he  who  is  hanged 
is  humorously  said  to  be  favored  vnth.  a  \'iew 
of  that  sombre  spectacle,  by  which  they  mean 
the  crowd  that  attends  an  execution.     To  the 
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s;uue  jjui-pose  is,  "  May  you  die  wiJ  a  caper  ' 
111    your    heel !  " — "  May   you   die   in   your 
pumps  !  " — "  May  your  last  dance  be  a  Lorn- 
pipe  on  tlie  air !  "     These  are  all  emblematic 
of  hanging,  and   are  uttered  sometimes  in 
jest,  and  occasionally  iu  earnest.     "  May  the  ' 
gniss  gTOW  before  your  door  !  "  is  highly  im-  ! 
aginative   and    poetical.     Nothing,    indeed, 
can   present   the  mind  with  a  stronger  or  i 
more  pietiu'esque  emblem  of  desolation  and 
ruin.     Its  mahgnitj-  is  terrible. 

There  ai'e  also  mock  imj)recations  as  well 
as  mock  oaths.     Of  this  charac^ter  are,  "The  ' 
devil  go  with  you  an'  sixpence,  an'  thin  you'll 
want  neither  money  nor  company  !  "     This  ! 
humorous  and  considerate  curse  is  general!}' 
confined  to  the  female  sex.     WTien  Paddj- 
hapijens  to  be  in  a  romping  mood,  and  teases 
his  sweetheart  too  much,  she  usually  utters 
it  with  a  countenance  combating  with  smiles  ! 
and  frowns,  wliile  she  stands  in  the  act  of  I 
pinning  up  her  dishevelled  liair  ;  her  cheeks, 
particiilarly  the  one  next  Paddy,  deepened 
into  a  becoming  blush.  [ 

"  Bad  scran  to  j-ou  !  "  is  another  form  sel-  | 
dom  used  in  anger  :  it  is  the  same  as  "  Hai'd 
feeding  to  you  !  "     "  Bad  win'  to  you  !  "  is  i 
"111  health  to  you  !  "  it  is  neiu-ly  the  same  as  ; 
"  Cousumin'  (consumption)  to  you  !  "     Two 
other  imprecations  come  under  this  head, 
which  we  will  class  together,  because  thi'v 
are  counterparts  of  each  other,  with  tliis  dif- 
ference, that  one  of  them  is  the  most  suli- 
tilely  and  intensely  withering  in  its  jjurpnj-! 
that  can  well  be  conceived.     The  one  is  !li  a 
common  curse,  "  Bad  'cess  to  you  !  "  that  is, 
bad   success   to    you :  we   may    identify   it  \ 
with  "  Hard  fortune  to  yoa  !  "     The  other  is  [ 
a   keen   one,  indeed — "  Sweet,   bad   luck  to  i 
you  !  "     Now,  whether  we  consider  the  epi-  i 
thet  sweet  as  bitterly  u'ouical,  or  deem  it  as  a 
wish  that  prosperity  may  harden  the  heart  I 
to  the  accomplishment  of  future  damnation, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dives,  we  must  in  either  ' 
sense  grant  that  it  is  an  oath  of  powerful 
hatred  and  venom.     Occasionally  the  curse 
of  "  Bad  luck  to  you  !  "  j^roduces  an  admira- 
ble retort,  which  is  jiretty  common.      When 
one  man  uinilifs  it  (n  another,  he  is  answered 
with   "  Giioil  lurk    to    YOU,  thin ;    but  man 
neither  ufthuu  enr  lnq.pen:' 

"  Six  eggs  io  you,  an'  half-a-dozen  o'  them 
rotten  !  " — like  "  The  devil  go  with  you  an' 
sixpence  ! "  is  another  of  those  ijleasantries  j 
which  mostly  occui-  iu  the  good-hmuored 
Imlinarji-  between  the  sexes.  It  implies  dis- 
aiipointment. 

There  is  a  species  of  imprecation  prevalent 
among  Iiishmen  which  we  may  term  neutral. 
It  is  ended  by  the  word  bit,  and  merely  re- 
sults from  a  habit  of  swearing  where  there 
is  no  malignity  of  piu'pose.     xVn  Lishmau, 


when  corroborating  an  assertion,  however 
true  or  false,  will  often  say,  "Bad  luck  ta 
the  bit  but  it  is  ;  " — ^"Divil  tire  the  bit  but 
it's  thrutli !  " — "  Damn  the  bit  but  it  is  !  " 
and  so  on.  In  this  form  the  mind  is  not 
moved,  nor  the  passions  excited  :  it  is  there- 
fore probably  the  most  insipid  of  all  their 
imprecations. 

Some  of  the  most  dreadful  maledictions 
are  to  be  heard  among  the  confirmed  men- 
dicants of  Ireland.  The  wit,  the  gall,  and 
the  jioetry  of  these  are  uncommon.  "  May 
you  melt  off  the  earth  like  snow  off  the 
ditch  !  "  is  one  of  a  high  order  and  intense 
mahgnity  ;  but  it  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  mendicants,  although  they  form  that  class 
among  which  it  is  most  prevalpiit.  Nearly 
related  to  this  is,  "May  yon  im  It  liKc  butther 
before  a  summer  sun  !  "  TIm  s.  .nr,  indeed, 
essentially  poetical ;  they  pi(s:  lit  the  mind 
with  aiij)ropriate  imager^',  and  exhibit  a 
comjjarison  perfectly  just  and  striking.  The 
foiiner  we  think  unrivalled. 

Some  of  the  Irish  imprecations  would  ap- 
pear to  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Or- 
deals. Of  this  class,  i^robably,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  May  this  be  poison  to  me  !  " — 
"  May  I  be  roasted  on  red  hot  ii-on ! " 
Others  of  them,  from  their  boldness  of 
iiK-t;ipli(jr,  seem  to  be  of  Oriental  descent. 
( hie  expression,  indeed,  is  strikingfy  so. 
^\'llf  11  u  deep  offence  is  offered  to  an  Irish' 
iiimi,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  that 
lie  .Muiiot  immediately  retaliate,  he  usually 
niiliis  to  his  enemy — "You'll  sup  sorrow 
for  tliis!" — "You'll  curse  the  day  it  hap' 
jDened!" — "I'll  make  you  rub  your  heels 
together  !  "  AU  these  figurative  denuncia- 
tions ai-e  used  for  the  purjsose  of  intimatinrt 
(he  i^ain  and  agony  he  will  compel  his  enemy 
to  suffer. 

We  gannot  omit  a  form  of  iinp)recation  for 
good,  which  is  also  habitual  among  tho 
peasantry  of  L-eland.  It  is  certainly  hami- 
less,  and  argues  benevolence  of  heart.  Wo 
mean  such  exjDressions  as  the  following: 
"  Salvation  to  me  ! — ilay  I  never  do  harm  1 
— May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  ! — May  I  never 
sin  ! "  These  are  generally  used  by  men 
who  are  blameless  and  peaceable  iu  their 
lives — sim^jle  and  well-disposed  in  theii'  in- 
tercoiu'se  with  the  world. 

At  the  head  of  those  Ii'ish  imprecations 
which  are  dreaded  by  the  jjeople,  the  Ex- 
communication, of  course,  holds  the  first 
and  most  formidable  place.  In  the  eyes  of 
men  of  sense  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  illiberal : 
but  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  who 
look  upon  it  as  anything  but  a  bi-ulum  fid- 
men,  it  is  terrible  indeed. 

Next  ill  order  are  the  curses  of  priests  in 
their  private  capacity,  pilgrims,  mendicants. 
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and  idiots.  Of  those  also  Paddy  entertains 
a  'is-bolesome  dread  ;  a  cii-cumstance  which 
the  pilfirim  and  mendicant  turn  with  gTcat 
judgment  to  their  own  account.  Many  a 
legend  and  anecdote  do  such  chroniclers  re- 
late, when  the  family,  with  whom  they  rest 
for  the  night,  are  aU  seated  around  the  win- 
ter hearth.  These  are  often  illustrative  of 
the  baneful  effects  of  the  poor  man's  curse. 
Of  course  they  produce  a  proper  impression  ; 
and,  accordingly,  Paddy  avoids  offending 
such  persons  in  any  way  that  might  bring 
him  under  their  displeasure. 

A  certain  class  of  cursers  much  dreaded 
in  Ireland  are  those  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  There  is,  however,  something 
touching  and  beautiful  in  this  fear  of  iujui- 
ing  the  sorrowful  and  unprotected.  It  is, 
we  are  happy  to  s;iy,  a  becoming  and  promi- 
nent feature  in  Paddy's  character  ;  for,  to  do 
him  justice  in  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his 
vices,  we  repeat  that  lie  caimot  be  surpassed 
in  his  humanity  to  the  lonely  widow  and  her 
helpless  orphans.  He  wiU  collect  a  number 
of  his  friends,  and  proceed  with  them  in  a 
body  to  plant  her  bit  of  i:)otato  ground,  to 
reap  her  oats,  to  draw  home  her  t.urf,  or  se- 
cure her  hay.  Nay,  he  will  beguile  her  of 
her  sorrows  with  a  natural  sympathy  and 
delicacy  that  do  him  honor  ;  his  heart  is 
open  to  her  complaints,  and  his  hand  ever 
extended  to  assist  her. 

There  is  a  strange  opinion  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  curses.  The 
peasantry  think  that  a  curse,  no  matter  how 
uttered,  will  fall  on  aomelhlnq ;  but  that  it 
dejjends  upon  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
dii-ected,  wliether  or  not  it  will  descend  on 
him.  A  curse,  we  have  heard  them  say, 
will  rest  for  seven  years  in  the  air,  ready  to 
alight  upon  the  head  of  the  person  who  pro- 
voked the  malediction.  It  hovers  over  him, 
like  a  Icite  over  its  prey,  watching  the  mo- 
ment when  he  may  be  abandoned  by  his 
guardian  angel :  if  this  occurs,  it  shoots  with 
the  mpidity  of  a  meteor  on  his  head,  and 
clings  to  him  in  the  shape  of  illness,  tempta- 
tion, or  some  other  calamity. 

They  think,  however,  that  the  blessing  of 
one  person  may  cancel  the  curse  of  anotlier  ; 
but  this  opinion  does  not  afl'ect  the  theory 
we  have  just  mentioned.  When  a  man  ex- 
periences an  unpleasant  accident,  they  will 
say,  "He  has  had  some  jjoor  body's  curse  ;" 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  narrowly  es- 
capes it,  they  say,  "He  has  had  some  poor 
body's  blessing." 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  phrases 
of  good-will  and  affection  are  so  strong  as  in 
Ireland.  The  Ii-ish  Innguago  actually  flows 
with  the  milk  and  honey  of  love  and  friend- 
ship.    Sweet  and  palatable  is  it  to  the  other 


1  sex,  and  sweetly  can  Paddy,  with  his  delud- 
j  ing  ways,  administer  it  to  them  from  the  top 
I  of  ins  mellifluous  tongue,  as  a  dove  feeds  her 
I  young,  or  as  a  kind  mother  her  babe,  shap- 
i  ing  with  her  own  pretty  mouth  every  morse 
i  of  the  delicate  viands  before  it  goes  into  that 
I  of  the  infant.  In  this  manner  does  Paddy, 
j  seated  behind  a  ditch,  of  a  bright  Sunday, 
when  he  ought  to  be  at  Mass,  feed  up  some 
I  innocent  girl,  not  with  "  false  music,"  but 
j  with  sweet  words  ;  for  nothing  more  musical 
j  or  melting  than  his  brogue  ever  dissolved  a 
j  female  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  of  the  danger  to 
1  be  aj)prehended  from  the  melodj'  of  his 
I  voice,  that  the  admirable  and  aiDpropriate 
proverb  speaks  ;  for  when  he  addresses  his 
sweetheart,  under  circumstances  that  justify 
suspicion,  it  is  generally  said — "Paddy's 
feedin'  her  up  wid  false  music." 

What  language  has  a  phrase  equal  in 
beauty  and  tenderness  to  cuslila  machree — 
pulse  of  my  heart  1  Can  it  be  paralleled  in 
the  whole  range  of  all  that  are,  ever  were,  or 
ever  will  be  spoken,  for  music,  sweetness, 
and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  ?  If  Paddy  is 
unrivalled  at  swearing,  he  fairly  throws  the 
world  behind  him  at  the  blarney.  In  pro- 
fessing friendshiji,  and  making  love,  give  liim 
but  a  totfte  of  the  natiue,  and  he  is  a  walking 
'  honey-comb,  that  eveiy  woman  who  sees 
him  wishes  to  have  a  lick  at ;  and  Heaven 
knows,  that  frequently,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  does  he  get  himself  licked  on  their 
account. 

Another  expression  of  peculiar  force  is  vick 
machree — or,  son  of  my  heart.  This  is  not 
only  elegant,  but  aff'ectionate,  beyond  al- 
most any  other  phrase  except  the  foregoing. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  somewhat  ditt'erent  from  that 
in  which  the  i^hilosophical  poet  has  used  it,  a 
beautifid  comment  upon  the  sentiment  of 
"  the  child's  the  father  of  the  man,"  uttered 
by  the  great,  we  might  almost  say,  the  glori- 
ous, Wordsworth. 

We  have  seen  many  a  youth,  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  standing  in  profound  afflic- 
tion over  the  dead  body  of  his  aged  father, 
exclaiming,  "  Ahir,  vick  machree — vick  mach- 
ree— iciiil  thu  marra  wo'um  ?  Wtiil  thu  marra 
VM'um?  Father,  son  of  my  heart,  son  of  my 
heart,  art  thou  dead  from  me — art  thou  dead 
fi-om  me?"  An  expression,  we  think,  under 
any  cu-cumstauces,  not  to  be  sui-passed  in  the 
intensity  of  domestic  affection  which  it  ex- 
presses ;  but  under  those  alluded  to,  v\  e 
consider  it  altogether  elevated  in  exquisito 
and  poetic  beauty  above  the  most  powerful 
symbols  of  Oriental  imagery. 

A  third  phrase  peculiai*  to  love  and  affec- 
tion, is  "  Manim  asthee  hu — or.  My  soul's 
within  you."  Every  person  acquainted  with 
I  languages  knows  how  much  an  idiom  suffers 
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by  a  literal  translation.  How  beautiful,  then,  ! 
how  tender  and  powerful,  must  those  short  j 
expi'essious  lie,  uttered,  too,  ■with  a  fervor  of 
manner  peculiar  to  a  dee|.ily  feelinpf  peojile, 
when,  even  after  a  literal  translation,  they 
carry  so  much  of  their  tenderness  and  energy  ' 
into  a  language  whose  genius  is  cold  when  I 
compared  to  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  Irish. 

Marournccn  dheelkh,  too,  is  only  a  short 
plu-ase,  but,  coming  warm  and  mellowed  from 
Paddy's  lips  into  the  ear  of  his  colleen  dhag, 
it  is  a  jaerfect  si^ell— a  sweet  murmur,  to  | 
whicli  the  lenis  susurras  of  the  Hyblabees  is, 
with  all  their  honey,  jarring  discord.  How  [ 
tame  is  "  My  sweet  darling,"  its  literal  trans- 
lation, compared  to  its  soft  and  luUing  iutona-  i 
tions.  There  is  a  dissolving,  entrancing, 
beguiling,  deluding,  flattering,  insinuating, 
coaxing,  winning,  inveigling,  roguish,  j)ala- 
vering,  eome-over-ing,  comedhering,  consent- 
ing, blarneying,  killuig,  willing,  charm  in  it, 
worth  all  the  philters  that  ever  the  gross 
kntivery  of  a  withered  alchemist  imposed  up-  ■ 
on  the  credulity  of  those  who  inhabit  the  i 
other  nations  of  the  eai-th — for  we  don"t  read  ! 
that  these  shi-ivelled  philter-mongers  ever  | 
prospered  in  Ireland. 

No,  no — let  Paddj'  alone.  If  he  hates  in-  i 
tensely  and  effectually,  he  loves  intensely,  | 
comprehensively,  and  gallantly.  To  love  ■ 
with  power  is  a  proof  of  a  lai'ge  soul,  and  to  | 
hate  well  is,  according  to  the  great  moralist,  j 
a  thing  in  itself  to  be  loved.  Ireland  is,  I 
therefore,  through  all  its  sects,  parties,  and  I 
rehgions,  an  amicable  nation.  Their  affec- 
tions are,  indeed,  so  vivid,  that  they  scruple 
not  sometimes  to  kill  each  other  with  kind-  i 
uess  :  but  we  hope  tliat  the  march  of  love  and  ] 
fiiendship  will  not  only  keejj  pace  with,  but 
outstrip,  the  mai-ch  of  intellect. 

Peter  Connell  was  for  many  years  of  his 
life  a  pattern  and  proverb  for  industry  and 
sobriety.  He  first  began  the  world  as  keeper 
of  a  shebeen-house  at  the  ci-oss-i'oads,  about 
four  miles  from  the  town  of  Ballj-poteen.  He 
was  decidedly  an  honest  man  to  his  neigh- 
bors, but  a  knave  to  excisemen,  whom  he 
hated  by  a  kind  of  instinct  that  he  had,  which 
l^rompted  him,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science, to  render  them  every  practicable 
injury  within  the  conijiass  of  his  ingenuity; 
Shebeen-house  keepers  and  excisemen  have 
been,  time  out  of  mind,  destructive  of  each 
other  ;  the  exciseman  pouncing  like  a  beast  or 
l>ird  of  prey  upon  the  shebeen  man  and  his 
illicit  spirits  ;  the  shebeen  man  staving  in  the 
exciseman,  like  a  ban-el  of  doublings,  by  a 
knock  from  behind  a  hedge,  which  sometimes 
sent  him  to  that  world  which  is  emphatically 
called  the  world  of  spirits.  For  this,  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  shebeen  man  was 


hanged  ;  but  as  his  death  only  multiplied 
that  of  the  excisemen  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
the  shai-jj-scented  fi-aternity  resolved,  ifpossi- 
l)le,  not  to  risk  their  lives,  either  by  exposing 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  travelling  by 
night,  or  prosecuting  by  day.  In  this  they 
acted  wisely  and  jirudently  :  fewer  of  the  un- 
fortunate peasantry  were  shot  in  their  ren- 
counters with  the  yeomanry  or  militai-y  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  retaliations  became 
by  degi-ees  less  frequent,  until,  at  length,  the 
murder  of  a  ganger  became  a  rai-e  occuri'ence 
in  the  countiy. 

Peter,  before  his  maniage,  had  wi-ought 
as  laboring  servant  to  a  man  who  kept  two  or 
three  private  stills  in  those  caverns  among 
the  remote  mountains,  to  which  the  ganger 
never  thought  of  penetrating,  because  he 
suppo.sed  that  no  humun  cnti  i  jn  iso  would 
have  ever  dreamt  of  advuiirin.^  I'trilier  into 
them  than  appeai-ed  to  liim  to  be  practicable. 
In  this  he  was  frequently  mistaken :  for 
though  the  still-house  was  in  many  cases  in- 
accessible to  horses,  yet  by  the  contrivance 
of  a/ipes — a  kind  of  sledge — a  dozen  men 
could  draw  a  couple  of  sacks  of  barley  with 
less  trouble,  and  at  a  quicker  pace,  than  il 
horses  only  had  been  employed.  By  this,  and 
many  other  similar  conirivances,  the  peas- 
antry were  often  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
private  distdlation  in  places  so  distant,  that 
few  persons  could  suspect  them  as  likely  to 
be  chosen  for  such  purposes.  The  uncommon 
l^ersonal  strength,  the  daring  spirit,'  and 
great  adroitness  of  Peter  ConneU,  rendered 
him  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  his  master 
in  the  course  of  his  illicit  occupations.  Peter 
was,  in  addition  to  his  other  quaUties,  sober 
and  readj'-vritted,  so  that  whenever  the  gan- 
ger made  his  appearance,  his  expedients  to 
batHe  him  were  often  inimitable.  Those  ex- 
pedients did  not,  however,  always  arise  from 
the  exigency  of  the  moment  ;  they  w^ere  often 
deliberately,  and  with  much  exertion  of  in- 
genuit_y,  planned  by  the  i^roprietors  and 
friends  of  such  establishments,  ijerhaps  for 
weeks  before  the  gauger's  visit  occurred.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  gauger's  object  was 
to  talve  them,  if  possible,  by  sui'iJrise,  it  fi-e- 
quently  happened  that  his  apioearanee  was  as 
unexjDected  as  it  was  unwelcome.  It  was  then 
that  the  prompt  ingenuity  of  the  peojjle  was 
fuUy  seen,  felt,  and  understood  by  the  baffled 
exciseman,  who  too  often  had  just  grounds  for 
bitterly  cursing  their  talent  at  outwitting  him. 

Peter  served  his  master  as  a  kind  of  super- 
intendent in  such  places,  until  he  gained  the 
full  knowledge  of  distilling,  according  to  the 
processes  used  by  the  most  popular  adepts 
in  the  art.  Having  acquired  this,  h%  set  up 
as  a  professor,  and  had  excellent  business. 
Li  the  meantime,  he  had  pat  together  by  da- 
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grees  a  small  purse  of  money,  to  the  amount 
of  about  twenty  guineas — no  inconsiderable 
sum  for  a  young  Irishman  who  inteuils  to 
begin  the  world  on  his  own  account.  He 
accordingly  married,  and,  as  the  influence  of 
a  wife  is  usually  not  to  be  controlled  during 
the  honej'-moon,  Mrs.  Couuell  prevailed  on 
Peter  to  relinquish  his  trade  of  distiller,  and 
to  embrace  some  other  mode  of  life  that 
might  not  render  their  living  so  much  asun- 
der necessary.  Peter  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  and  jiromised  to  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  private  distillation,  as  a 
distiller.  ■  One  of  the  greatest  curses  attend- 
ing this  lawless  business,  is  the  idle  and 
irregular  habit  of  life  which  it  gradually  in- 
duces. Peter  could  not  now  relish  the  labor 
of  an  agriculturist,  to  which  he  had  been  bred, 
and  yet  he  was  too  prudent  to  sit  down  and 
draw  his  own  and  his  wife's  supjDort  from 
so  exhaustible  a  source  as  twenty  guineas. 
Two  or  three  days  passed,  during  which  "  he 
cudgelled  his  brains,"  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, in  plans  for  future  subsistence  ;  two  or 
three  consultations  were  held  with  Elhsh,  in 
which  their  heads  were  laid  together,  and, 
as  it  was  still  the  honey-moon,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  consultation,  of  course,  was 
completely  forgotten.  Before  the  expiration  ' 
of  a  second  month,  however,  they  W'ere  able 
to  think  of  many  other  things,  in  addition  to 
the  fondlings  and  endearments  of  a  new- 
married  coujile.  Peter  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  his  own  man,  and  Ellish  by  degrees 
more  her  ow^^  woman.  "  The  purjjle  light 
of  love,"  which  had  changed  Peter's  red  head 
into  a  rich  aubui-n,  and  his  swivel  eye  into  a 
knowing  wink,  exceedingly  irresistible  in  his 
bachelorshi^j,  as  he  made  her  believe,  to  the 
country  girls,  had  passed  away,  taking  the 
aforesaid  auburn  along  with  it  and  leaving 
nothing  but  the  genuine  carrot  behind.  Peter, 
too,  on  opening  his  eyes  one  morning  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  j)erceived 
that  his  wife  was,  after  all,  nothing  more  than 
a  thumping  red-cheeked  wench,  with  good 
eyes,  a  mouth  rather  large,  and  a  nose  very 
much  resembling,  in  its  ciuwe,  the  seat  of  a 
saddle,  allowing  the  tojD  to  correspond  with 
the  pummel. 

"  Pether,"  said  she,  "  it's  like  a  dhrame  to 
me  that  you're  neglectin'  your  business, 
alanna." 

"Is  it  you,  beauty  ?  but,  maybe,  you'd  first 
point  out  to  me  what  business,  barrin'  but- 
therin'  up  yourself,  I  have  to  mind,  you 
phanix  bright  ?  " 

"  Quit  yourself,  Pether!  it's  time  for  you 
to  give  up  your  ould  ways  ;  you  caught  one 
bu-d  wiri  them,  an'  that's  enough.  What  do 
you  intind  to  do  !  It's  full  time  for  you  to 
be  lookin'  about  you." 


"  Lookin'  about  me  !  What  do  you  mane, 
Ellish  ?  " 

"The  dickens  a  bit  o'  me  thought  of  it," 
replied  the  wife,  laughing  at  the  \inintentional 
allusion  to  the  circumsj^ect  character  of 
Peter's  eyes, — "  ujjon  my  faix,  I  didn't — ha, 
ha,  ha ! " 

"Why,  thin,  but  you're  fuU  o'  your  fun, 
sure  enough,  if  that's  what  you're  at.  May- 
be, avourneeu,  if  I  had  looked  right  afore 
me,  as  I  ought  to  do,  it's  Katty  Mui-ray  an' 
her  snug  farm  I'd  have,  instead  of  " — 

Peter  hesitated.  The  rai:>id  feehngs  of  a 
woman,  and  an  Irishwoman,  quick  and  ten- 
der, had  come  forth  and  subdued  him.  She 
had  not  voluntarily  alluded  to  his  eyes  ;  but 
on  seeing  Peter  offended,  she  immediately 
expressed  that  sorrow  and  submission  which 
ai'e  most  powerful  when  accomjjanied  by  in- 
nocence, and  when  meekly  assumed,  to 
pacify  rather  than  to  convince.  A  tear  started 
to  her  eye,  and  with  a  voice  melted  into  un- 
affected tenderness,  she  addressed  him,  but 
he  scarcely  gave  her  time  to  speak. 

"  No,  avourneen,  no,  I  won't  say  what  I 
was  goin'  to  mintion.  I  won't  indeed,  El- 
lish, dear  ;  an'  forgive  me  for  woundin'  your 
feelin's  alamm  dhas.  *  Hell  resave  her 
an'  her  farm !  I  dunna  what  put  her  into 
my  head  at  all ;  but  I  '  thought  you  wor 
jokin'  me  about  my  eyes  :  an'  sure  if  you  war, 
acushla,  that's  no  rason  that  I'd  not  allow 
yaxi  to  do  that  an'  more  wid  your  own 
Pether.  Give  me  a  slewsthe?;^  agrah — a 
sweet  one,  now  !  " 

He  then  laid  his  mouth  to  hers,  and  im- 
mediately a  sound,  nearly  resembling  a  pis- 
tol-shot, was  heard  through  every  pai-t  of  the 
house.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  kiss  upon  a  scale  of 
such  magnitude,  that  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco might  not  blush  to  be  charged  with  it. 
A  reconciliation  took  place,  and  in  due  time 
it  was  determined  that  Peter,  as  he  undei'- 
stood  poteen,  should  open  a  shebeen  house. 

The  moment  this  resolution  was  made,  the 
wife  kept  coaxing  him,  until  he  took  a  small 
house  at  the  cross-roads  before  alluded  to. 
•where,  in  the  com-se  of  a  short  time,  he  was 
established,  if  not  in  his  own  line,  yet  in  a 
mode  of  Ufe  approximating  to  it  as  nearly  as 
the  inclination  of  Ellish  would  permit.  The 
cabin  which  they  occujjied  had  a  kitchen  in 
the  middle,  and  a  room  at  each  end  of  it,  in 
one  of  which  was  their  ovm  humble  chaff  bed, 
with  its  blue  quilted  drugget  cover ;  in  the 
other  stood  a  couple  of  small  tables,  some 
stools,  a  short  form,  and  one  chair,  being  a 
present  from  his  father-in-law.  These  con- 
stituted Peter's  whole  establishment,  so  int 
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as  it  defied  the  gauger.  To  this  we  must  add 
a  five-gallon  keg  of  spirits  hid  in  the  gai'den, 
and  a  roll  of  sniuggied  tobacco.  From  the 
former  he  bottled,  over  night,  as  much  as 
was  usuilly  drank  the  following  day  ;  and 
from  the  tobacco,  which  was  also  kej^t  under 
ground,  he  cut,  with  the  same  caution,  as 
much  as  to-morrow's  exigencies  might  re- 
quire. This  he  kept  in  his  coat-pocket,  a 
place  where  the  gauger  would  never  think  of 
searching  for  it,  divided  into  halfpenny  and 
pennyworths,  ounces  or  half-ounces,  accord- 
ing as  it  might  be  required  ;  aid  as  he  had 
it  without  duty,  the  Liberal  spii'it  in  which 
he  dealt  it  out  to  his  neighbors  soon  brought 
him  a  large. inci-ease  of  custom. 

Peter's  wife  was  an  excellent  manager, 
and  he  himself  a  pleasant,  good-humored 
man,  full  of  whim  and  inoffensive  mirth. 
His  powers  of  amusement  were  of  a  high 
order,  considering  his  station  in  hfe  and  his 
want  of  education.  These  qualities  contrib- 
uted, in  a  great  degree,  to  bring  both  the 
yoimg  and  old  to  his  house  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  in  order  to  hear  the  fine  racy 
liumor  with  which  he  related  his  frequent 
adventures  and  battles  with  excisemen.  In 
the  summer  evenings,  he  usually  engaged  a 
piper  or  a  fiddler,  and  had  a  dance,  a  contri- 
vance by  which  he  not  only  rendered  him- 
self pojDular,  but  increased  his  business. 

In  this  mode  of  life,  the  greatest  source  of 
anxiety  to  Peter  and  Ellish  was  the  difficulty 
of  not  otfending  their  fi-iends  by  refusing  to 
give  them  credit.  Many  plans,  were,  with 
great  skill  and  forethought,  devised  to  ob- 
viate this  e^•il ;  but  all  failed.  A  shoi-t  board 
was  fii-st  procured,  on  which  they  got  writ- 
ten vdth.  challv — 

"No  credit  giv'n— barrin'  a  thrifle  to  Pethei's 
frieuds.'' 

Before  a  week  passed,  after  this  intimation, 
the  number  of  "  Pether's  friends"  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  neither  he  nor  Ellish  knew  the 
half  of  them.  Every  scamp  in  the  parish  was 
hand  and  glove  with  him  :  the  drinking  tribe, 
jjarticularly,  became  desjierately  attached  to 
him  and  ElLjh.  Peter  was  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  and  found  that  his  fu-mest  resolutions 
too  often  gave  way  before  the  open  flattery 
with  which  he  was  assailed.  He  then  changed 
his  hand,  and  left  Ellish  to  bear  the  brant  of 
their  blarney.  Whenever  any  person  or  jier- 
sous  were  seen  approaching  the  house,  Peter, 
if  he  had  reason  to  suspect  an  attack  ujjon  his 
indidgeuce,  prepared  himself  for  a  retreat. 
He  kept  his  eye  to  the  window,  and  if  they 
turned  fi-om  "the  direct  line  of  the  road,  he 
immediately  shpped  into  bed,  and  lay  close 
in  order  to  escape  them.  In  the  meantime 
they  enter. 


[  "  God  save  all  here.  Ellish,  agi-a  machree, 
how  are  you  ?  " 

I  "  God  save  you  kindlj- !  Faix,  I'm  mid- 
,  dlin',  I  thank  you,  Condy :  how  is  yourself, 
an'  all  at  home  ?  " 

"Devil  a  heartier,  barrin'  my  father,  that's 
'  touched  wid  a  loss  of  apj)etite  afther  his 
j  meals — ha,  ha,  ha  I  " 

]  "  Mnslia,  the  dickens  be  an  you,  Condy, 
t  but  you're  your  father's  son,  any  way  ;  the 
j  best  company  in  Europe  is  the  same  man. 
Throth,  whether  j-ou're  jokin'  or  not,  I'd  be 
I  sarrj-  to  hear  of  anything  to  his  disadvantage, 
1  dacent  man.  Boys,  won't  you  go  down  to 
j  the  other  room  ?  " 

I  "Go  way  wid  yez,  boys,  till  I  spake  to 
EUish  here  about  the  afikirs  o'  the  nation. 
Why,  EUish,  you  stand  the  cut  all  to  pieces. 
I  By  the  contints  o'  the  book,  you  do  ;  Pether 
j  doesn't  stand  it  half  so  well.  How  is  he,  the 
thief?" 

"  Throth,  he's  not  well,  to-day,  in  regard 
of  a  smotherin'  about  the  heart  he  tuck  this 
;  moruin'  afther  his  breakfast.  He  jist  laid 
I  himself  on  the  bed  a  while,  to  see  if  it  would 
go  off  of  him— God  be  praised  for  all  his 
'  marcies !  " 

i  "Thin,  upon  my  sofevation,  I'm  san-y  to 
i  hear  it,  and  so  will  all  at  home,  for  there's 
not  in  the  parish  we're  sittin'  in  a  couple  that 
j  our  family  has  a  greater  regard  an'  friend- 
shij)  for,  than  him  and  yourself.  Faix,  my 
'  modhei-,  no  longer  ago  than  Friday  night 
last,  argued  down  Bartle  Meegan's  throath, 
j  that  you  and  Biddy  Martin  wor  the  two 
j  portliest  weemen  thai  comes  into  the  chaijel. 
I  God  forgive  myself,  I  was  near  cjuarrelin' 
j  wid  Bartle  on  the  head  of  it,  bekase  I  tuck 
my  modher's  part,  as  I  had  a  good  right  to 
I  do." 

"  Tlu-ath,  I'm  thankful  to  you  both,  Condy, 
for  your  kindness." 

"  Oh,  the  saiTa  taste  o'  kindness  was  in  it 
at  all,  Ellish,  'twas  only  the  truth  ;  an'  as  long 
as  I  live,  I'll  stand  up 'for  that." 

"  AiTah,  how  is  your  aunt  down  at  Cai-n- 
tall  ?  " 

"Indeed,  thin,  but  middliu',  not  gettin' 
I  her  health  :  she'll  soon  give  the  crow  a  pud- 
din',  any  way  ;  thin,  Ellish,  you  thief,  I'm  in 
for  the  yallow  boys.  Do  you  know  thim  that 
came  in  wid  me  V  " 

"  Why,  thin,  I  can't  say  I  do.  'WHio  are 
they,  Condy  ?  " 

"  Why  one  o'  them's  a  bachelor  to  my 
sisther  Norah,  a  very  dacent  boy,  indeed — 
him  wid  the  frieze  jock  upon  him,  an'  the 
buckskin  breeches.  The  other  three's  fi-om 
Teemabraighera  beyant.  They're  related  to 
my  brother-in-law,  ]\Iick  Dillon,  by  his  first 
wife's  brother-in-law's  uncle.  Tliey're  come 
to  this  neighborhood  till  the  'Sizes,  bad  luck 
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to  them,  goes  over  ;  for  you  see,  tliey're  iu  ft 
little  throu'ole." 

"  The  Lord  grant  them  safe  out  of  it,  jioor 
boys ! " 

"I  brought  them  up  here  to  treat  them, 
poor  fellows ;  an',  Eilish,  avourneen,  you 
must  credit  me  for  whatsomever  we  may 
have.  The  thruth  is,  you  see,  that  when  we 
left  home,  none  of  us  had  any  notion  of 
drinkin'  or  I'd  a  jjut  somethin'  in  my  pocket, 
so  that  I'm  taken  at  an  average. — Bud-an'- 
age  !  how  is  little  Dan  ?  Sowl,  EUish,  that 
goorsoon,  when  he  grows  uj),  will  bo  a  credit 
to  you.  I  don't  think  there's  a  finer  child  in 
Europe  of  his  age,  so  there  isn't." 

"Indeed,  he's  a  good  child,  Condy.  But 
Condy,  aviek,  about  gi\in'  credit : — by  thim 
five  Grasses,  if  I  could  give  score  to  any  boy 
in  the  parish,  it  'ud  be  to  yoiu-self.  It  was 
only  last  night  that  I  made  a  promise  against 
doin'  such  a  thing  for  man  or  mortual. 
We're  a'most  broken  an'  harrish'd  out  o' 
house  an'  home  by  it ;  an'  what's  more, 
Condy,  we  intend  to  give  up  the  business. 
The  landlord's  at  us  every  day  for  his  rint, 
an'  we  owe  for  the  two  last  kegs  we  got,  but 
hasn't  a  rap  to  meet  aither  o'  thim  ;  an' 
enough  due  to  us  if  we  could  get  it  together  : 
an'  whisper,  Condy,  atween  ourselves,  that's 
what  ails  Pether,  although  he  doesn't  wish 
,to  let  an  to  any  one  about  it." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  I'm  safe,  Eilish  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  are,  avourneen,  as  the  bank 
itself  ;  an'  should  have  what  you  want  wid  a 
heart  an'  a  half,  only  for  the  promise  I  made 
an  my  tw'O  knees  last  night,  aginst  givin' 
credit  to  man  or  woman.  Why  the  dickens 
didn't  you  come  yistherday  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  woman  alive,  that  it 
was  by  accident,  an'  that  I  wished  to  sarve 
the  house,  that  we  came  at  all.  Come,  come, 
Eilish  ;  don't  disgrace  me  afore  my  sisther's 
bachelor  an'  the  sthrange  boys  that's  to  the 
fore.  By  this  stafi'  in  my  hand,  I  wouldn't 
for  the  best  cow  in  our  byre  be  jjut  to  the 
blush  afore  thim  ;  an'  besides,  there's  a 
clcevem  *  atween  your  family  an'  ours." 

"  Condy,  avourneen,  say  no  more  :  if  you 
were  fed  from  the  same  breast  wid  me,  I 
couldn't,  nor  wouldn't  break  my  i^romise. 
I  wouhbi't  have  the  sin  of  it  an  me  for  the 
wealth  o'  the  tlu-ee  kingdoms." 

"  Bedad,  you're  a  quare  woman  ;  an'  only 
that  my  regard  for  you  is  great  entirely,  we 
would  be  two,  EUish ;  but  I  know  you're 
dacent  still." 

He  then  left  her  and  joined  his  friends  in 
the  little  room  that  was  appropriated  for 
diinking,  where,  with  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,   he  related  the   failure  of  the  plan 


*  A  kind  o£  indirect  relationship. 


they  had  formed  for  outwitting  Peter  and 
Eilish. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "she's  too  many  for  us  ! 
St.  Pether  himself  wouldn't  make  a  hand  of 
her.  Pais,  she's  a  cute  one.  I  palavered 
her  at  the  rate  of  a  hunt,  an'  she  ped  me 
back  in  my  own  coin,  wth  dacent  intherest 
— but  no  wdiiskey  ! — Now  to  take  a  rise  out 
o'  Pether.  Jist  sit  where  ye  are,  till  I  come 
back." 

He  left  them  enjoying  the  intended 
"  spree,"  and  went  back  to  Eilish. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  Eilish,  if  any  one  had  tuck 
then-  book  oath  that  you'd  refuse  my  father's 
son  such  a  thrifle,  I  wouldn't  believe  them. 
It's  not  wid  Pether's  knowledge  you  do  it, 
I'll  be  bound.  But  bad  as  you  thrated  us, 
sure  we  must  see  how  the  poor  fellow  is,  at 
an  rate." 

As  he  spoke,  and  before  Ellisli  had  time 
to  prevent  him,  he  i^ressed  into  the  room 
where  Peter  lay. 

"  Why,  tare  alive,  Pether,  is  it  iu  bed  you 
are  at  this  hour  of  the  day "?  " 

"  Eh ?     Who's  that— who's  that?  oh  !  " 

"  Why  thin,  the  sarra  lie  undher  you,  is 
that  the  way  wid  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  -oh  !  Eh  ?  Is  that  Condy  ?  " 

"All  that's  to  the  fore  of  him.  'U'hat's 
asthray  wid  you  man  alive  ?  " 

"  Throth,  Condj',  I  don't  know,  rightly. 
I  went  out,  wantin'  my  coat,  about  a  week 
ago,  an'  got  cowld  in  the  small  o'  the  back  ; 
I"ve  a  pain  in  it  ever  since.     Be  sittiu'." 

"Is  your  heart,  safe?  You  have  no 
smotherin'  or  anything  upon  it  ?  " 

"  Why  thin,  thank  goodness,  no  ;  it's  all 
about  my  back  an'  my  inches." 

"  Divil  a  thing  it  is  but  a  complaint  they 
call  an  alloivrnesn  ails  you,  you  shkaimer  o' 
the  world  wide.  'Tis  the  oil  o'  the  hazel,  or 
a  rubbin'  down  wid  an  oak  towel  you  want. 
Get  up,  I  say,  or,  by  this  an'  by  that,  I'll  flad 
you  widin  an  inch  o'  your  life." 

"  Is  it  beside  j-ourself  you  are,  Condy?  " 

"No,  no,  faix ;  I've  found  you  out: 
Eilish  is  afther  tellin'  me  that  it  was  a 
smotherin'  on  the  heart ;  but  it's  a  pain  in 
the  small  o'  the  back  wid  j/ouivclf.  Oh,  you 
born  desaver !  Get  up,  I  say  agin,  afore  1 
take  the  stick  to  you  !  " 

"  Why,  thin,  all  sorts  o'  fortune  to  you, 
Condy— ha,  ha,  ha  ! — but  you're  the  sarra's 
pet,  for  there's  no  escapiu'  you.  What  was 
that  I  hard  atween  you  an'  Elli.sh  ?  "  said 
Peter,  getting  up. 

"  The  sarra  matt  her  to  you.  If  you  be- 
have yourself,  we  may  let  you  into  the  wrong 
side  o'  the  sacret  afore  you  die.  Go  an'  get 
us  a  pint  of  what  you  know,"  replied  Condy, 
as  he  and  Peter  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  EUish,"  said  Peter,  "I  supj^ose  we  must 
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pive  it  to  tliim.     Give  it — give  it,  avourneea 
Now,  Condy,  whin  'ill  you  pay  me  for  this  ?  " 

"  Never  fret  yourself  about  that  ;  you'll 
be  petl.  Honor  bright,  as  the  black  said 
whin  he  stole  the  boots." 

"New  Pether,"  said  the  wife,  "sure  it's  no 
use  asiu'  me  to  give  it,  afther  the  promise  I 
made  last  night.  Give  it  yourself  ;  for  me, 
I'll  have  no  hand  in  such  things  good  or  bad. 
I  hope  we'll  soon  get  out  of  it  altogether,  for 
myself's  siwk  an'  sore  of  it,  dear  knows  !  " 

Pether  accordingly  furnished  them  with 
the  liquor,  and  got  a  firomise  that  Condy 
would  certainly  pay  him  at  mass  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  which  was  onlj'  three  days 
distant.  The  fun  of  the  boys  was  exuberant 
at  Condy's  success  :  they  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  sang,  until  pint  after  pint  followed  in 
rajsid  succession. 

Every  additional  inroad  upon  the  keg 
brought  a  fresh  groan  from  Ellish  ;  and  even 
Peter  himself  began  to  look  blank  as  their 
potations  deej^ened.  When  the  night  was 
far  advanced  they  departed,  after  having  first 
overwhelmed  Ellish  with  professions  of  the 
warmest  friendship,  promising  that  in  future 
she  exclusively  should  reap  whatever  benefit 
was  to  be  derived  from  their  patronage. 

In  tlie  meantime,  Condy  forgot  to  perform 
his  promise.  The  next  Sunday  passed,  but 
Peter  was  not  paid,  nor  was  his  clever  debtor 
seen  at  maws,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shebeen- 
iiouse,  for  many  a  montli  afterwai'ds — an  in- 
Btauee  of  ingratitude  which  mortified  his 
creditor  extremelj'.  The  latter,  who  felt  that 
it  was  a  talce  in,  resolved  to  cut  short  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  credit  from  them  in 
future.  Li  about  a  week  after  the  foregoing 
hoax,  he  got  up  a  board,  presenting  a  more 
vigorous  refusal  of  .score  than  the  former. 
His  fric-mls,  who  were  more  in  number  than 
he  could  have  possibly  imagined,  on  this  oc- 
casion, were  altogether  wiped  out  of  the 
exception.  Tlie  notice  ran  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"Notice  to  the  Public,  and  to  Pether  C'on- 
nell's  friend  a  in  particular. — Divil  resave  tlie 
morsel  of  credit  will  be  got  or  given  in  this 
house,  while  there  is  stick  or  stone  of  it  to- 
gether, barriu'  them  that  axes  it  has  the 
ready  monei/. 

"  Pether  X  his  mark  Connell, 
"Ellish  X  her  mark  Costnell." 

This  regulation,  considering  eveiything, 
was  a  very  proper  one.  It  occasioned  much 
mirth  among  Peter's  customers  ;  but  Peter 
cared  little  about  that,  provided  he  made 
the  nionej-. 

The  progress  of  his  prosperity,  dating  it 

from  so  small  a  beginning,  was  decidedly 

slow.     He  owed  it  principally  to  the  careful 

habits  of  ElUsh,  and  his  own  sobriety.     He 
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was  prudent,  enough  to  avoid  pkcing  any 
sign  in  his  window,  by  which  his  house  could 
be  known  as  a  shebeen  ;  for  he  was  not  ig- 
norant that  there  is  no  class  of  men  more 
learned  in  this  species  of  hieroglji^hics  than 
excisemen.  At  all  events,  he  was  prepared 
for  them,  had  they  come  to  examine  his 
premises.  Nothing  that  could  bring  him 
within  the  law  was  ever  kept  visible.  The 
cask  that  contained  the  poteen  was  seldom  a 
week  in  the  same  place  of  concealment, 
which  was  mostly,  as  we  have  said,  under 
ground.  The  tobacco  was  weighed  and  sub- 
divided into  small  quantities,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  carried  in  his  jDocket,  were 
distributed  in  various  crevices  and  crannies 
of  the  liouse  ;  sometimes  under  the  thatch  ; 
sometimes  under  a  dish  on  the  di'esser,  but 
generally  in  a  damp  place. 

When  thej'  had  been  about  two  or  three 
years  thus  employed,  Peter,  at  the  soUcita- 
tion  of  the  wife,  took  a  small  farm. 

"  You're  stout  an'  able,"  said  she  ;  "  an'  as  I 
can  manage  the  house  widout  you,  wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  plan  to  take  a  bit  o'  ground 
— nine  or  ten  acres,  suppose— an'  thry  your 
hand  at  it  ?  Sure  you  wor  wanst  the  greatest 
man  in  the  parish  about  a  farm.  Surely 
that  'ud  be  dacenter  nor  to  be  slunyein 
about,  invintin'  truth  and  lies  for  other  peo- 
l^le,  whin  they're  at  their  work,  to  make  thim 
laugh,  an"  you  doin'  nothin'  but  standin'  over 
tbim,  wid  your  hands  dowii  to  the  bottom 
o'  your  pockets  ?  Do,  Pether,  thiy  it,  avick, 
an'  vou'll  see  it  'Ul  prosper  wid  us,  plase 
God?' 

"Faix  I'm  ladin'  an  asier  life,  Ellish." 

"  But  are  you  ladin'  a  dacenter  or  a  more 
becominsr  life  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  think,  wddout  doubt,  that  it's 
more  becominer  to  walk  about  hke  a  gintle- 
man,  nor  to  be  workin'  like  a  slave." 

"  Giiitleman  !  Musha,  is  it  to  the  fair 
j'ou're  bringin'  yourself  ?  Why,  you  great  big 
bosthoon,  isn't  it  both  a  sin  an'  a  shame  to 
see  you  sadin'  about  among  the  neighbors, 
like  a  sthray  turkey,  widout  a  hand's  turn  to 
do  ?  But,  any  way,  take  ray  advice,  avillish, 
— will  you,  aroon  ? — an'  faix  you'll  see  how 
rich  we'U  get,  wid  a  blessin'  ?  " 

"  Ellish,  you're  a  deludher  !  " 

"  Well,  an'  what  sujjpose  ?  To  be  sm-e  I 
am.  Usen't  you  be  foUowiu'  me  like  a  calf 
afther  the  finger  ? — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Will  you  do 
my  biddiu',  Pether  darlin'  ?  " 

Peter  gave  her  a  shrewd,  significant  wink, 
in  contradiction  to  what  he  considered  the 
degrading  comparison  she  had  just  made. 

"Ellish,  you're  beside  the  mark,  you 
beauty  ;  always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  woman  alive  !  Didn't  you  often  an' 
often  swear  to  me,  upon  two  green  ribbons, 
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acrass  one  another,  that  j-ou  liked  a  red  head 
ijest,  an'  that  the  redder  it  was  you  Hked  it 
thebetther?" 

"  An'  it  was  thruth,  too  ;  an'  sure,  by  the 
same  a  token,  where  could  I  get  one  half  so 
red  as  your  own  ?  Faix,  I  knew  what  I  was 
aoout !  I  wouldn't  give  you  yet  for  e'er  a 
young  man  in  the  parish,  if  I  was  a  widow 
to-morrow.     Will  you  take  the  land  ?  " 

"  So  thin,  afther  all,  if  the  head  hadn't 
been  an  me,  I  wouldn't  be  a  favorite  wid 
you  ? — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"Get  out  wid  yoii,  and  spake  sinse. 
Throth,  if  you  don't  say  aither  ay  or  no,  I'll 
give  myself  no  more  bother  about  it.  There 
we  are  now  wid  some  guineas  together,  an' 
—Faix,  Pether,  you're  vexin'  me  !  " 

"Do  you  want  an  answer?" 

"Why,  if  it's  j^lasin'  to  your  honor,  I'd 
have  no  objection." 

"Well,  will  you  have  my  new  big  coat 
made  agin  Shraft  f  "  * 

"  Aj',  will  I,  in  case  you  do  what  I  say  ; 
but  if  you  don't  the  sai-ra  stitch  of  it  '11  go  to 
your  back  this  twelvemonth,  maybe,  if  you 
vex  me.     Now  !  " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what :  my  mind's  made 
up — I  irill  take  the  land  ;  an'  I'U  show  the 
neighbors  what  Pether  Connell  can  do  yit." 

"  Augh  !  augh  !  mavourneen,  that  you 
wor !  Throth  I'll  fry  a  bit  o'  the  bacon  for 
our  dinner  to-day,  on  the  head  o'  that,  al- 
though I  didn't  intind  to  touch  it  tiU  Sun- 
day. Ay,  faix,  an"  a  pair  o'  stockius,  too, 
along  will  the  coat ;  an'  somethin'  else,  that 
you  didn't  heai-  of  jit." 

Ellish,  in  fact,  was  a  perfect  mistress  of 
the  science  of  wheedling  ;  but  as  it  apjaears 
instinctive  in  the  sex,  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Peter  himself  was  easy,  or  rather 
indolent,  till  properly  excited  by  the  influ- 
ence of  adequate  motives  ;  but  no  sooner 
were  the  energies  that  slumbered  in  him 
called  into  activity,  than  he  displayed  a  firm- 
ness of  pui'pose,  and  a  perseverance  in 
action,  that  amply  repaid  his  exertions. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  after  taking  his 
little  farm,  was  to  prepare  for  its  proper  cul- 
tivation, and  to  stock  it.  His  funds  were 
not,  however,  sufficient  for  this  at  the  time. 
A  horse  was  to  be  bought,  but  the  last  guinea 
they  could  spare  had  been  already  expended, 
and  this  purchase  was,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question.  The  usages  of  the  small  farmers, 
however,  enabled  him  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience. Peter  made  a  bargain  with  a 
neighbor,  in  which  he  undertook  to  repay 
him  by  an  exchange  of  labor,  for  the  use  of 
his  plough  and  horses  in  getting  down  his 
crop.     He  engaged  to  give  him,  for  a  stated 


period  in  the  slack  season,  so  many  daysf 
mowing  as  would  cover  the  expenses  of 
ploughing  and  haiTowing  his  land.  There 
was,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
holding  potato-groimd  ;  this  Peter  himself 
dug  with  his  spade,  breaking  it  as  he  went 
along  into  fine  mould.  He  tlien  planted  the 
seed — got  a  hatchet,  and  selecting  the  best 
thorn-bush  he  could  find,  cut  it  down,  tied 
a  rope  to  the  trunk,  seized  the  rope,  and  in 
this  manner  harrowed  his  potato-ground. 
Thus  did  he  proceed,  struggling  to  overcome 
diiSculties  by  skiU,  and  substituting  for  the 
more  efficient  modes  of  husljandry,  such 
rude  artificial  resources  as  his  want  of  capi- 
tal compelled  him  to  adopt. 

In  the  meantime,  EUish,  seeing  Peter  ac- 
qiiitting  himself  in  his  undertaking  with  such 
credit,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  her 
own  department.  She  accordingly  conceived 
the  design  of  extending  her  business,  and 
widening  the  sphere  of  her  exertions.  This 
intention,  however,  she  kejjt  secret  from 
Peter,  until  by  putting  penny  to  penny,  and 
shilling  to  shilling,  she  was  able  to  purchase 
a  load  of  crockery.  Here  was  a  new  source 
of  profit  opened  exclusively  by  her  own  ad- 
dress. Peter  was  astonished  when  he  saw 
the  car  unloaded,  and  the  crockery  piled  in 
proud  array  by  Ellish's  own  hands. 

"I  knew,"  said  she,  "I'd  take  a  start  out 
o'  you.  Faix,  Pethei-,  you'll  see  how  I'll  do, 
never  fear,  wid  the  hel}!  o'  Heaven !  I'll  be 
off  to  the  market  in  the  mornin',  plase  God, 
where  I'll  sell  rings  around  me  *  o'  them 
crocks  and  j)itchers.  An'  now,  Pether,  the 
sarra  one  o'  me  would  do  this,  good  or  bad, 
only  bekase  your  managin'  the  farm  so  clev- 
erly. Tady  Gormley's  goin'  to  bring  home 
his  meal  from  the  miU,  and  has  jjromised  to 
lave  these  in  the  market  for  me,  an'  never 
fear  but  I'U  get  some  o'  the  neighbors  to 
bring  them  home,  so  that  there's  car-hire 
saved.  Faix,  Pether,  there's  nothin'  like 
givin'  the  people  sweet  words,  any  way  ;  sm-e 
they  come  chape." 

"  Faith,  an'  I'll  back  you  for  the  sweet 
words  agin  any  woman  in  the  thi-ee  king- 
doms, Ellish,  you  darlin'.  But  don't  you 
know  the  proverb,  '  sweet  words  butther  no 
parsnips.'  " 

"  In  throth,  the  same  jDroverb's  a  lyin'  one, 
and  ever  was  ;  but  it's  not  parsnips  I'U  but- 
ther wid  'em,  you  gommoch." 

"Sowl,  you  butthered  me  wid  'em  long 
enough,  you  deludher — devil  a  lie  in  it ;  but 
thin,  as  you  say,  sure  enough,  I  was  no 
parsnip  —  not  so  soft  as  that  either,  you 
phanix." 


*  This  is  a  kind  of  hyperbole  for  selling  a  great 
quantity. 
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"  No  ?  Tliin  I  seldom  s?en  your  beautiful 
head  witliout  thinkin'  of  a  carrot,  an'  it's  well 
known  they're  related — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Behave, 
Pether — behave,  I  say— Pether,  Pether — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — let  me  alone  !  Katty  Hacket,  take 
him  away  from  me — ha,  lia,  ha  !  " 

"  Will  ever  you,  you  shaver  wid  the  tonj^fue 
that  you  are  ?  Will  ever  you,  I  say  ?  Will 
ever  vou  make  delusion  to  my  head  again 
—eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never,  never — but  let  me  go,  an'  me 
so  full  o'  tickles  !  Oh,  Pether,  avourneen, 
don't,  you'll  hurt  me,  an'  the  way  I'm  in — 
quit,  avillish  !  " 

"  Bedad,  if  you  don't  let  my  head  alone, 
I'll — will  ever  you  ?  " 

"  Never,  never.  There  now— lia,  ha,  ha  ! 
— oh,  but  I'm  as  wake  as  watlier  wid  what  I 
iautflied.  Well  now,  Pether,  didn't  I  manage 
bravely — didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Wait  till  we  see  the  jirofits  first,  EUisli — 
crockery's  very  tindher  goods." 

"  Ay  ! — just  wait,  an'  I'll  engage  I'll  tiu'n 
the  penny.     The  famil}''s  risiu'  wid  us  " — 

"  Very  thrue,"  replied  Peter,  giving  a  sly 
wink  at  the  wife — "  no  doubt  of  it." 

" — Eisin'  wid  us — I  tell  you  to  have  sinse, 
Pether  ;  an'  it's  our  duty  to  have  something 
for  the  crathurs  when  they  grow  up." 

"Well,  that's  a  thi-uth — sure  I'm  not  sayin' 
against  it." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  v/hat  I  say  is,  if  we 
hould  an,  we  may  make  money.  Everything, 
for  so  far,  has  thruv  wid  us,  God  be  pi-aised 
for  it.  There's  another  thing  in  my  mind, 
that  I'U  be  tellin'  you  some  o'  these  days." 

"I  believe,  Ellish,  you  dhrame  about 
makiu'  money." 

"  Well,  an'  I  might  do  worse  ;  when  I'm 
dhramin'  about  it,  I'm  doin'  no  sin  to  any 
one.  But,  listen,  you  must  keep  the  house 
to-morrow  while  I'm  at  the  market.  Won't 
you,  Pether?" 

"  An'  who's  to  open  the  dhrain  in  the  bot- 
tom below  ?  " 

"  That  can  be  done  tlie  day  aftlier.  Won't 
you,  abouchal  ?  " 

"  EUish,  you're  a  iieludber,  I  teil  you. 
Sweet  words  ; —  sowl,  you'd  smooth  a  furze 
bush  wid  sweet  words.  How-an-ever,  I  will 
keep  the  house  to-morrow,  till  we  see  the 
great  things  you'll  do  wid  your  crockery." 

Elhsh's  success  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
quite  equal  to  her  expectations.  She  was 
certainly  an  excellent  wife,  full  of  acuteness, 
industry,  and  enterprise.  Had  Peter  been 
married  to  a  woman  of  a  disposition  resem- 
bling his  own,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  sunk  into  indolence,  filth,  and  poverty. 
These  miseries  might  have  soured  their  tem- 
pers, and  driven  them  into  all  the  low 
excesses  and  crimes  attendant  upon  pauper- 


j  inm.  EUish,  however,  had  sufficient  spirit  to 
act  upon  Peter's  natm-al  indolence,  so  as  to 
excite  it  to  the  iMoper  pitch.  Her  mode  of 
ojjeration  was  judiciously  suited  to  his  tem- 
per. Playfuhiess  and  kindness  were  the  in- 
struments by  which  she  managed  him.  She 
knew  that  violence,  or  the  assumjition  of  au- 
thority, would  cause  a  man  who,  like  him, 
was  stern  when  provoked,  to  react,  and  meet 
her  with  an  assertion  of  his  rights  and 
authority  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  she 
consequently  avoided,  not  entirely  from  any 
train  of  reasoning  on  the  subject ;  but  fi-om 
that  intuitive  penetration  which  taught  her 
to  know  that  the  plan  she  had  resorted  to 
was  best  calculated  to  make  him  subservient 
to  her  own  pui-poses,  without  causing  him  to 
feel  tliat  he  was  governed. 

Indeed,  every  day  brought  out  her  natural 
cleverness  more  clearly.  Her  intercourse 
witli  the  world  afforded  her  that  facOity  of 
understanding  the  tempers  aud  dispositions 
of  others,  which  can  never  be  acquired  when 
it  has  not  been  bestowed  as  a  natural  gift. 
In  her  hands  it  was  a  valuable  one.  By  de- 
grees her  house  improved  in  its  appearance, 
both  inside  and  outside.  From  crockery 
she  j)roceeded  to  herrings,  then  to  salt,  in 
each  of  vfhicli  she  dealt  with  surjirisiug  suc- 
cess. There  was,  too,  such  an  air  of  bustle, 
activity,  and  good-humor  about  her  that 
people  loved  to  deal  with  her.  Her  appear- 
ance was  striking,  if  not  grotesque.  She  was 
tall  and  strong,  walked  rapidly,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  fair  or  market  disposing  of  her 
coarse  merchandise,  was  dressed  in  a  short 
red  petticoat,  blue  stockings,  strong  brogues, 
wore  a  blue  cloak,  with  the  hood  turned  up 
over  her  head,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
man's  hat,  fastened  by  a  ribbon  under  her 
chin.  As  she  tlius  stirred  about,  with  a  kind 
word  and  a  joke  for  every  one,  her  healthy 
cheek  in  full  bloom,  and  her  blue-gray  eye 
beaming  with  an  expression  of  fun  and  good- 
nature, it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
character  more  adapted  for  intercourse  with 
a  laughter-loving  people.  In  fact,  she  soon 
became  a  favorite,  and  this  not  the  less  that 
she  was  as  ready  to  meet  her  rivals  in  busi- 
ness with  a  blow  as  with  a  joke.  Peter  wit- 
nessed her  success  with  unfeigned  isleasure;) 
and  although  every  feasible  speculation  was 
proposed  by  her,  yet  he  never  felt  that  he 
was  a  mere  nonentity  when  compared  to  his 
wife.  'Tis  true,  he  was  perfectly  caj^able  of 
executing  her  agricultural  plans  when  she 
proposed  them,  but  his  own  capacity  for 
making  a  lucky  hit  was  \exy  limited.  Of  the 
two,  she  was  certainly  the  better  farmer  ;  and 
scarcely  an  improvement  took  place  in  his 
little  holding  which  might  not  be  traced  to 
Ellish. 
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In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  she 
bought  him  a  horse,  and  Peter  was  enabled 
to  join  with  a  neighbor,  who  had  another. 
Each  had  a  jjlough  and  tackTe,  so  that  here 
was  a  little  team  made  up,  the  half  of  which 
belonged  to  Peter.  By  this  means  they 
ploughed  week  about,  until  theu-  crops  were 
got  down.  Peter  finding  his  fai-m  doing 
well,  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  rivalship  with 
his  wife — that  is  to  say,  she  first  suggested 
the  principle,  and  afterwards  contrived  to 
make  him  imagine  that  it  was  originally  his 
own. 

"  The  sarra  one  o'  you,  Pether,"  she  ex- 
claimed to  him  one  day,  "  but's  batin'  me 
out  an'  out.  "Why,  you're  the  very  dickins 
at  the  farmin',  so  you  are.  Paix,  I  suppose, 
if  you  go  an  this  way  much  longer,  that 
you'll  be  thinkiu'  of  another  farm,  in  regard 
that  we  have  some  guineas  together.  Pether, 
did  you  ever  think  of  it,  abouchal  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  I  did,  you  beauty  ;  an'  amn't 
I  in  fifty  notions  to  take  Hany  Neal's  land, 
that  jist  lies  alongside  of  our  own." 

"Faix,  an'  you're  right,  maybe  ;  but  if  it's 
strivin'  again  me  you  are,  you  may  give  it 
over  :  I  tell  you,  I'll  have  more  money  made 
afore  this  time  twelvemonth  than  you  will." 

"  Arrah,  is  it  jokin'  yoii  are  ?  More 
money  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  take 
Harry's  land  ?  Tell  .me  that  first,  you  phanix, 
an'  thin  I'm  your  man  !  " 

"Faix,  take  your  own  coorse,  avourneen. 
If  you  get  a  lase  of  it  at  a  fair  rint,  I'll  buy 
another  horse,  any  how.  Isn't  that  doin'  the 
thing  dacent  ?  " 

"More  power  to  yoii,  Ellish !  I'll  hold 
you  a  crowt,  I  pay  you  the  price  o'  the  horse 
afore  this  time  twelvemonth." 

"  Done  !  The  sarra  be  off  me  but  done  ! 
— an'  here's  Barny  Dillon  an'  Katty  Hacket 
to  bear  witness." 

"  Sure  enough  we  will,"  said  Bamy.  the 
servant. 

"I'll  back  the  mistkress  any  money,"  re- 
plied the  maid. 

"Two  to  one  on  the  masther,"  said  the 
man.  "Whoo!  our  side  o'  the  house  for 
ever  !  Come,  Pether,  hould  up  your  head, 
there's  money  bid  for  you  !  " 

"Ellish,  I'll  fight  for  you  ankle  deeji,"  said 
Katty — "  depind  your  life  an  me." 
I  "In  the  name  o'  goodness,  thin,  it's  a  bar- 
gain," said  Ellish  ;  "  an'  at  the  end  o'  the 
year,  if  we're  spared,  we'll  see  what  we'll  see. 
We'll  have  among  ourselves  a  little  sup  o' 
tay,  plase  goodness,  an'  we'll  be  comfortable. 
Now,  Barny,  go  an'  draw  home  thim  phaties 
from  the  pits  while  the  day's  fine  ;  and  Kat- 
ty, a  colleen,  bring  in  some  wather,  till  we 
get  the  pig  killed  and  scalded— it'll  hardly 
have   time  to  be    good   bacon  for  the  big 


markets  at  Christmas.  I  don't  wish,"  she 
continued,  "  to  keep  it  back  from  them  that 
we  have  a  thrifle  o'  money.  One  always  does 
betther  when  it's  known  that  they're  not 
strugglin'.  There's  Nelly  Cummins,  an'  her 
customers  is  la^'in'  her,  an'  dalin'  wid  me, 
bekase  she's  goin'  down  in  business.  Ay, 
an',  Pether,  ahagur,  it's  the  way  o'  the  world." 

"  Well  but,  Ellish,  don't  you  be  gi^in' 
Nelly  Cummins  the  harsh  word,  or  lanin'  too 
heavily  uj)on  her,  the  crathur,  merely  in  re- 
gard that  she  is  goin'  down.  Do  you  hear, 
acolleen  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  don't  do  it,  Pether ;  but  you 
know  she  has  a  tong-ue  Hke  a  razor  at  times, 
and  whin  it  gets  loose  she'd  provoke  St.  Pe- 
ther himself.  Thin  she's  takin'  to  the  dhrink, 
too,  the  poor  misfortunate  vagabone  !  " 

"  Well,  well,  that's  no  affair  o'  yours,  or 
mine  aither — only  don't  be  risin'  ructions  and 
norrations  wid  her.  You  Ihrewn  a  jug  at  her 
the  last  day  you  war  out,  an'  hot  the  poor 
ould  Potticai-y  as  he  was  passin'.  You  see  I 
hard  that,  though  you  kept  it  close  from  me  ! 
— ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — why  you'd  split  if  you  had 
seen  the  crathur  whin  he  fell  into  Pether 
White's  brogue-creels,  wid  his  heels  wp. 
But  what  right  had  she  to  be  sthrivin'  to 
bring  away  my  customers  afore  my  face  ? 
Alley  Dogherty  was  buying  a  crock  wid  me, 
and  Nelly  shouts  over  to  her  from  where  she 
sot  like  a  C]ueen  on  her  stool,  '  Alley,'  .says  she, 
'  here's  a  betther  one  for  three  fardens  less, 
an'  another  farden  'ill  get  you  a  pennorth  o' 
salt.'  An',  indeed.  Alley  walks  over,  manely 
enough,  an'  tuck  her  at  her  word.  Why, 
flesh  an'  blood  couldn't  bear  it." 

"  Indeed,  an'  you're  raal  flesh  and  blood, 
Ellish,  if  that's  thrue." 

"  Well,  but  cousamin'  what  I  mintioned 
awhile  agone — hut !  the  poor  mad  crathiu-, 
let  us  have  no  more  discoorse  about  her — I 
say,  that  no  one  ever  thrives  so  well  as  when 
the  world  sees  that  they  are  gettiu'  an,  an' 
prosperin'  ;  but  if  there's  not  an  appearance, 
how  will  any  one  know  whether  we  are  pros- 
perin' or  not,  barrin'  they  see  some  sign  of  it 
about  us  ;  I  mane,  in  a  quiet  rasonable  way, 
widout  show  or  extravagance.  In  the  name 
o'  goodness,  thin,  let  us  get  the  house 
brushed  up,  an'  the  outhouses  dashed.  A 
bushel  or  two  of  hme  'ill  make  this  as  white 
as  an  egg  widin,  an'  a  very  small  expinse  will 
get  it  i^lastered  and  whitewashed  widout. 
Wouldn't  you  like  it,  avourneen?  Eh,  Pe- 
ther?" 

"To  be  sure  I'd  Hke  it.  It'll  give  a  re- 
sjjectful  look  to  the  house  and  place." 

"  Ay,  an'  it'll  bring  customers,  that's  the 
main  thing.  People  always  like  to  come  ta 
a  snug,  comfortable  place.     Au',  plase  God 
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I'ln  thiuliiu'  of  another  \>\:ui  that  I'll  soon 
laintiou." 

'•An'  what  may  that  be,  yoii  skamer? 
Why,  Elhsh,  you've  ever  and  always  some 
skame  or  other  in  that  head  o'  j'ours.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  know  how  you  get  at  them." 

"  Well,  no  matter,  acushla,  do  you  only 
Icick  me  ;  just  show  me  how  I  ou^ht  to  go 
on  wid  them,  for  nobody  can  outdo  you  at 
rsuch  things,  an'  I'll  engage  we'll  thrive  yit, 
always  wi<l  a  bles.siu'  an  us." 

"  Why,  to  teU  God's  thi-uth,  I'd  bate  the 
devil  himself  at  planniu'  out,  an'  briugin'  a 
thing  to  a  conclusion — eh,  you  deludher  ?  " 

"  'The  sarra  doubt  of  it ;  but  takiu'  the 
other  fai-m  was  the  brightest  thought  I  seen 
wid  you  yit.     Will  you  do  it,  avilhsh  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  Don't  I  say  it?  An'  it'll  be 
up  wid  the  lark  wid  me.  Hut,  woman,  you 
don't  see  the  half  o'  what's  in  me,  yet." 

"  I'U  buy  you  a  hat  and  a  jjair  o'  stockins 
at  Christm.as." 

'•  Will  you,  ElHsh  ?  Then,  by  the  book, 
I'll  work  like  a  hor.se." 

"  I  didn't  intind  to  tell  you,  but  I  had  it 
laid  out  for  you." 

"  Faith,  you're  a  beauty,  Ellish.  What'U  we 
call  this  young  chap  that's  comiu',  acushla  ?  " 

"  Now,  Pether,  none  o'  yovu"  cajjers.  It's 
time  enough  when  the  thing  hajipeus  to  be 
thinkin'  o'  that.  Glory  be  to  God  !  " 

"  Well,  you  may  talk  as  you  plase,  but  I'll 
call  him  Pether." 

"  An'  how  do  you  know  but  he'll  be  a  girl, 
you  om  idliawn  ?  " 

"  Murdher  alive,  ay,  sure  enough  !  Faith, 
I  didn't  think  o'  that !  " 

"  Well,  go  up  now  an'  spake  to  Misther 
Eccles  about  the  land  ;  maj"be  somebody  else 
"ud  slip  in  afore  us,  an'  that  w-ouldn't  be 
pleasant.  Here's  your  brave  big  coat,  put  it 
an  ;  faix,  it  makes  a  man  of  you — gives  you 
a  hodagh  *  look  entu-ely  ;  but  that's  little  to 
what  you'U  be  yet,  wid  a  blessin' — a  Half- 
Sir,  any  way." 

In  fact,  EUish's  industry  had  already  gained 
a  chai'acter  for  both  herself  and  her  husband. 
He  got  credit  for  the  assiduity  and  activity 
to  which  she  trained  him  :  and  both  were 
respected  for  their  cleverness  in  advancing 
themselves  fi'om  so  poor  a  beginning  to  the 

*  This  word  is  used  in  Ireland  sometimes  in  a 
ifood  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense.  For  instance, 
the  peasantry  will  often  say  in  allusion  to  some  in- 
dividual who  may  happen  to  be  talked  of,  "  Hut ! 
he's  a  dirty  bodjigh  ; "  but  again,  you  may  hear 
them  use  it  in  a  sense  directly  the  reverse  of  this  ; 
for  instance,  "  He's  a  very  daceut  mm.  and  looks 
the  boddr/h  entirely."  As  to  the  "  Half  sir."  he 
stands  about  half- way  between  the  hoihiyh  and  the 
gentleman.  Bvdngh—e\^miymg  churl — was  ap- 
plied originally  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  Eng- 
lish settlers. 


'  humble  state  of  independence  they  had  then 
reached.  The  farm  which  EUish  was  so  anx- 
!  ious  to  secure  was  the  property  of  the  gentle- 
j  man  from  whom  they  held  the  other.  Being 
I  a  man  of  sense  and  penetration,  he  fortunately 
!  saw — what,  indeed,  was  generally  well  kno^Tj 
— that  Peter  and  EUish  were  rising  in  the 
'  world,  and  that  their  elevation  was  the  conse- 
!  quence  of  their  own  unceasing  efforts  to  be- 
1  come  independent,  so  that  industry  is  in 
every  possible  point  of  view  its  own  rewai-d. 
)  So  long  as  the  fai-m  was  open  to  comjjetition 
the  offers  for  it  multiplied  prodigiouslj',  and 
rose  in  equal  proportion.  Persons  not  worth 
twentj'  shiUings  in  the  world  offered  double 
the  rent  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  ingenu- 
ity, even  with  suitable  capital,  could  pay. 
New-married  couples,  with  nothing  but  the 
strong  imagmative  hopes  peculiar  to  their 
country,  proposed  for  it  in  a  most  hberal 
spii-it.  Men  who  had  been  ejected  out  of 
their  late  farms  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
were  ready  to  cultivate  this  at  a  rent  much 
above  that  which,  on  better  land,  they  were 
imable  to  pay.  Other.s,  w^ho  had  been  eject- 
ed from  farm  after  farm— each  of  which  they 
undertook  as  a  mere  speculation,  to  furnish 
them  with  present  subsistence,  but  without 
any  ultimate  expectation  of  being  able  to  meet 
their  engagements — caihe  forward  with  the 
most  laudable  efforts.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  none  of  those  landlords  who  are  so 
besotted  and  ignorant  of  their  own  interests, 
as  to  let  their  lands  simply  to  the  hi£*:'-.^i 
bidders,  without  taking  into  consideration 
theu"  capital,  moral  character,  and  habits  of 
industry.  He  resided  at  home,  knew  his 
tenants  personally,  took  an  interest  in  theii" 
successes  anddifHculties,  and  instructed  them 
in  the  best  modes  of  improving  theii-  farms. 
Peter's  first  interview  with  him  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  on  either  side.  The  hon- 
est man  was  hke  a  ship  ^vithout  her  rudder, 
when  transacting  business  in  the  absence  of 
his  wife.  The  fact  was,  that  on  seeing  the 
high  projoosals  which  were  sent  in,  he  be- 
came ahirmed  lest,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
that  the  cretlit  of  the  transaction  should  be 
aU  his  own,  the  farm  might  go  into  the 
hands  of  another,  and  his  character  for  clev- 
erness suffer  with  Ellish.  The  landlord  was 
somewhat  astounded  at  the  rent  which  a  man 
wlio  bore  so  high  a  name  for  prudence  of- 
fered him.  He  knew  it  was  considerably 
bej'ond  w^hat  the  land  was  worth,  and  he  did 
not  wish  that  any  tenant  conuug  upon  his 
estate  should  have  no  otlier  prospect  than 
that  of  gradually  receding  into  insolvencj-. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  &i\j-  answer  now,"  said 
he  to  Peter ;  "  but  if  you  will  call  in  a  day 
or  two  I  shall  let  you  know  my  final  deter- 
mination." 
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Peter,  on  coming  home,  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  the  landlord  to 
his  wife,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  the  extrava- 
gant proposal  he  made,  than  she  raised  her 
hands  and  eyes,  exclaiming — 

"  Wliy,  thin,  Pether,  alanna,  was  it  beside 
j'ourself  you  wor,  to  go  for  to  offer  a  riut 
that  no  one  could  honestly  pay  !  Why,  man 
aUve,  it  'ud  lave  iis  widout  house  or  home  in 
no  time,  aU  out !  Sure  Pethei-,  acushla, 
where  'ud  be  the  use  of  us  or  any  one  takin' 
land,  barrin'  they  could  make  somethin'  by 
it?  Faix,  if  the  gintleman  had  siuse,  he 
wouldn't  give  the  same  farm  to  anybody  at 
sich  a  riut ;  an'  for  good  rasons  too — bekase 
they  could  never  pay  it,  an'  himself  'ud  be 
the  sufferer  in  the  long  run." 

"  Dang  me,  but  you're  the  long-headedest 
woman  alive  this  day,  Ellish.  Why,  I  never 
wanst  wint  into  the  rason  o'  the  thing,  at 
all.     But  you  don't  know  the  offers  he  got." 

"Don't  I?  Why  do  you  think  he'd  let 
the  Mullins,  or  the  Conlans,  or  the  O'Donog- 
hoes,  or  the  Duflys,  upon  his  land,  widout  a 
shiUin'  in  one  o'  their  pockets  to  stock  it,  or 
to  begin  workin'  it  2^roperly  wid.  Hand  me 
my  cloak  from  the  jjin  there,  an'  get  your 
hat.  Katty,  avourneen,  have  an  eye  to  the 
house  tOl  we  come  back  ;  an'  if  Dick  Mur- 
phy comes  here  to  get  tobacey  on  score,  tell 
him  I  can't  afford  it,  till  he  pays  up  what  he 
got.  Come,  Pether,  in  the  name  o'  goodness 
— come,  aboucbal." 

Ellish,  duriug  tlieir  short  journey  to  the 
landlord's,  commenced,  in  her  own  way,  a 
lecture  upon  agricultural  economy,  wliich, 
though  plain  and  unvarnished,  contained  ex- 
cellent and  practical  sense.  She  also  i^ointed 
out  to  him  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent ;  told  him  what  rent  to  offer,  and  in 
what  manner  he  should  offer  it ;  but  she  did 
all  this  so  dexterously  and  sweetly,  that  hon- 
est Peter  thought  the  new  and  corrected 
views  which  she  furnished  him  with,  were 
altogether  the  result  of  his  own  penetration. 

The  landlord  was  at  home  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  ordered  them  into  the  parlor, 
where  he  soon  made  his  appearance. 

"WeU,  Connell,"  said  he,  smiling,  "are 
you  come  to  make  me  a  higher  oifer?" 

"  Why  thin  no,  jslase  your  honor,"  replied 
Peter,  looking  for  confidence  to  Ellish  :  "  in- 
stead o'  that,  sir,  Ellish  here" 

"  Never  heed  me,  alanna  ;  tell  his  honor 
what  you've  to  say,  out  o'  the  face.  Go  an, 
acuslila." 

"  Why,  your  honor,  to  teU  the  blessed 
thruth,  the  dickens  a  bit  o'  myself  but  had  a 
imp  in  my  head  when  I  was  wid  youi-  honor 
lo-day  before." 

Eliisli  was  thunderstrack  at  this  most  un- 
expecttd  apology  from  Peter  ;  but  the  fact 


was,  that  the  instnictions  which  she  had  giv- 
en liim  on  their  way  had  completelj'  evapc 
rated  fi-om  his  brain,  and  he  felt  himself 
thrown  altogether  upon  his  own  powers  of 
invention.  Here,  however,  he  was  at  home  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  among  all  his  acquain- 
tances, that,  however  he  might  be  deficient 
in  the  management  of  a  family  when  com- 
pared to  his  wife,  he  was  capable,  notwith- 
standing, of  exerting  a  certain  imaginative 
faculty  in  a  very  high  degree.  Elh^h  felt 
that  to  contradict  him  on  the  spot  must 
lessen  both  him  and  herself  in  the  opinion 
of  the  landlord,  a  circumstance  that  would 
have  given  her  much  j^ain. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Connell,"  said 
Mr.  Eccles  ;  "  you  bear  the  character  of  be- 
ing strictly  sober  in  your  haljits.  You  must 
have  been  early  at  the  bottle,  too,  which 
makes   your   ajjology   rather  unhaj^i^y.     Of 

j  all  tipplers,  he  who  drinks  early  is  the  worst 

:  and  most  incurable." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir,  but  this  only  happens 
me  wanst  a  year,  your  honor." 

"Once  a  year!  But,  by  the  by,  you  had 
no  apijearance  of  being  tipsy,  Peter." 

"  Tipsy !  Bud-a'-age,  your  honor,  I  was 
never  seen  tipsy  in  all  my  life,"  said  Peter. — 

!  "  That's  a  horse  of  another  color,  sir,  plase 

'  your  honor." 

I      The  reader   must  at  once  perceive   that 

!  Peter  here  was  only  recovering  himself  from 
the  effects  of  the  injurious  imj)ression  which 
his  first  admission  was  calculated  to  produce 

[  against  him  in  the  mind  of  his  landlord. 
"  Tipsy !     No,  no,  sir  ;  but  the  rason  of 
it,  sir,  was  this  :  it  bein'  my  bu-thdiiy,  sir,  1 

;  merely  tuck  a  sup  in  the  mornin',  in  honor 
o'  the  day.  It's  altogether  a  lucky  day  to 
me,  sir  !  " 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  every  man's  birthday 
may,  probably,  be  caUed  such — the  gift  oi 

I  existence   being,  I   fear,   too   much   under- 

1  valued." 

[       "  Bedad,  yovir  honor,  I  don't  mane  that. 

j  at  all." 

"Then  what  do  you  mean,  Peter?  " 

I       "  Why,  sir,  you  see,  it's  not  that  1  was  en- 

\  tirehj  born  on  this  day,  but  purtUi.  sir  ;  I  was 
marrid  to  Ellish  here  into  the  bargain, — one 
o'  the  best  wives,  sir — howevei-,  I'll  say  no 
more,  as  she's  to  the  fore  herself  But, 
death  alive,  sir,  sure  when  we  put  both  con- 
clusions together — myself  bein"  sich  a -worthy 
man,  and  Ellish  such  a  tip-top  wife,  who 
could  blame  me  for  smellin'  the  bottle  ?— for 
divil  a  much  more  I  did — about  two  glasses, 
sir — an'  so  it  got  up  into  my  head  a  littlo 
when  I  was  -nid  your  honor  to-day  before." 

"But  what  is  the  amount  of  all  this, 
Peter?" 


"  Why,  sir,  you  see  only  I  was  as  I  said, 
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sir — not  tipsy,  your  honor,  any  way,  but  1 
seein'  things  double  or  so  ;  an'  that  was,  I  I 
sujjpose,  what  made  me  offer  for  the  farm  , 
double  what  I  iutinded.  Eveiy  body  knows,  { 
sir,  that  the  '  crathur '  gives  the  big  heart  to 
us,  any  how,  your  honor." 

"But  you  know,  Peter,  we  entered  into 
no  terms  about  it.  I,  therefore,  have  neither 
power  nor  iuchuation  to  hold  you  to  the  offer 
you  made." 

"  Faith,  sir,  you're  not  the  gintleman  to 
do  a  shabby  turn,  nor  ever  was,  nor  one  o' 
your  family.     There's  not  in  all  Europe  " — 

Ellish,  who  was  a  point  blank  dealer,  could 
endure  Peter's  mode  of  transacting  busmess  [ 
no  longer.  She  knew  that  if  he  once  got  \ 
into  the  true  spirit  of  applying  the  oil  of  I 
flattery  to  the  landlord,  he  would  have  ] 
rubbed  him  into  a  perfect  froth  ere  he  j 
quitted  him.  She,  therefore,  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  discourse,  and  iinished  the  j 
comj)liment  with  much  more  delicacy  than 
hou3st  Peter  could  have  displayed. 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Pether,"  she  added  ; 
"  there  is  not  a  kinder  family  to  the  poor, 
nor  betther  landlords  in  the  country  they 
hv#in.  Pether  an'  myseK,  j'our  honor,  on 
layin'  both  om-  heads  together,  found  that 
he  offered  more  rint  for  the  land  nor  any  1 
tenant  could  honestly  i^ay.  So,  six-,  where 's  [ 
the  use  of  keex^in'  back  God's  ti-uth — Pether, 
sir  " — 

Peter  here  trembled  from  an  apprehension  [ 
that  the  wife,  in  accomplishing  some  object  j 
of  her  ovm  in  reference  to  the  land,  was 
about  to  undeceive  the  landlord,  touching 
the  lie  which  he  had  so  barefacedly  pahned 
upon  that  worthy  gentleman  for  truth.  In 
fact,  his  anxietj-  overcame  his  prudence,  and 
he  resolved  to  anticipate  her. 

"I'd  advise  you,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  smile 
of  significant  good-humor,  "  to  be  a  httlfi 
suspicious  of  her,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
draws  the  " — here  he  illustrated  the  simile 
with  his  staff — "  the  long  bow  of  an  odd  time; 
faith  she  does.  I'd  kiss  the  book  on  the  head 
of  what  I  tould  you,  sir,  plase  your  honor.  | 
For  the  sacret  of  it  is,  that  I  tuck  the  mois-  j 
ture  afore  she  left  her  bed." 

"Why,  Peter,  alanna,"  said  Ellish,  sooth- 
ingly, "  what's  comin'  over  you,  ataU,  an'  me  i 
goin'  to  explain  to  his  honor  the  outs  and  ins  j 
of  our  opinion  about  the  land?  Eaix,  man, 
we're  not  thinkin"  about  you,  good  or  bad."   I 

"  I  believe  the  drop  has  scarcely  left  your  i 
head  yet,  Peter,"  said  the  landlord.  | 

'•'  Bud-an'-age,  yom-  honor,  sure  we  must 
have  our  joke,  any  how— doesn't  she  desirve  1 
it  for  takin'  the  word  out  o'  my  mouth  ?  "        | 

"  AMiisht,  avillish  ;  you're  too  cute  for  us  j 
all,  Pether.  There's  no  use,  sir,  as  I  was  j 
sayin',  for  any  one  to  deny  that  when  they  I 


take  a  farm  they  do  it  to  m^ke  by  it,  or  at 
the  laste  to  Hve  comfcrta'oly  an  it.  That's 
the  thruth,  yom-  honor,  an'  it's  no  use  to 
keep  it  back  from  you,  sir." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  (he 
landlord.  "It  is  with  these  motives  that  n 
tenant  should  msh  to  occupy  land  ;  and  it  1 1 
the  duty  of  every  landlord  who  has  his  own 
interest  truly  at  heart,  to  see  that  his  land 
be  not  let  at  such  a  rent  as  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  comfort  o;-  independence  on 
the  part  of  his  tenantry.  He  who  lets  liia 
land  above  its  value,  meie'iv  because  people 
are  fooUsh  enough  to  offe^-  raore  for  it  than 
it  is  worth,  is  as  gi-eac  ac  enemy  to  himself 
as  he  is  to  the  tenant." 

"  It's  God's  thruth,  sir,  an'  it's  nothin'  else 
but  a  comfort  to  hear  sich  words  comin' 
from  the  lijas  of  d  gintlemaii  that's  a  landlord 
himself." 

"Ay,  an'  a  good  one,  too,"  saidPeter  ;  "  an' 
kind  father  for  uis  honor  to  be  what  he  is. 
Divil  resave  ths  family  in  all  Europe  " — 

"  Thrue  fox  you,  avourneen,  an'  every  one 
knows  that.  We  wor  talkin'  it  over,  sir, 
betuxt  ourselves,  Pether  an'  me,  an'  he  says 
very  cutely,  that,  ujDon  second  thoughts,  he 
offered  more  nor  we  could  honestly  pay  out 
o'  the  land  :  so  ' — 

"  Faith,  it's  a  thme  as  gospel,  your  honor. 
Says  I,  '  Ellish,  you  beauty  '  " — 

"  I  thought,"  obsei-ved  Mi-.  Eccles,  "  that 
she  sometimes  drew  the  long  bow,  Peter." 

"Oh,  mui-dher  alive,  sir,  it  was  only  in  re- 
gard of  her  crassin'  in  an'  whippiu'  the  word 
out  o'  my  mouth,  that  I  wanted  to  take  a 
rise  out  of  her.  Oh,  bedad,  sii-,  no  ;  the 
crathm-'s  thruth  to  the  backbone,  an'  farther 
if  I'd  say  it." 

"  So,  your  honor,  considherin'  everything, 
we're  wiUiu'  to  offer  thirty  shUlin's  an  acre 
for  the  farm.  That  rint,  sir,  we'll  be  able  to 
pay,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  for  sure  we  can  do 
nothin'  widout  his  assistance,  glory  be  to  his 
name !  You'U  get  many  that'll  ofl'er  you 
more,  your  honor  ;  but  if  it  'ud  be  plasiu'  to 
you  to  considher  what  manes  they  have  to 
pay  it,  I  think,  sir,  you'd  see,  out  o'  your 
own  sinse,  that  it's  not  likely  people  who  is 
gone  to  the  bad,  an'  has  nothin'  could  stand 
it  out  long." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven,"  replied  Mr.  Eccles, 
"  that  every  tenant  in  Ii-eland  possessed  your 
prudence  and  good  sense.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  ask,  Mrs.  Connell,  what  capital  you 
and  j-our  hu.sband  can  command  provided  I 
should  let  you  have  it." 

"  Wid  every  pleasure  m  life,  sir,  for  it's 
but  a  fair  question  to  put.  An'  sui-e,  it  is  to 
God  we  owe  it,  whatever  it  is,  plase  your 
honor.  But,  sir,  if  we  get  the  land,  we're 
able  to  stock  it,   an'  to  crop  it  well  an'  da- 
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centlj  ;  an'  if  your  honoi-  would  allow  us  for 
sartiu  improvemeuts,  eir.we'd  rmi  it  into  snug 
fields,  by  plautin'  good  hedges,  au'  gettin' 
up  slielther  for  the  outlyin'  cattle  in  the 
hard  seasons,  plase  your  honor,  and  j-ou  know 
the  farm  is  very  naked  and  bare  of  shelter  at 
present." 

"  Sowl,  will  we,  sir,  an'  far  more  nor  that 
if  we  get  it.    I'U  undhertake,  sir,  to  level " — 

"  No,  Pether,  we'll  iDromise  no  more  nor 
we'll  do  ;  but  anything  that  his  honor  will 
be  plased  to  point  out  to  us,  if  we  get  fair 
support,  an'  that  it  remains  on  the  farm 
afther  us,  we'll  be  willin'  to  do  it." 

"  WiUin' !  "  exclaimed  Peter  ! — "  faith, 
whether  we're  willin'  or  not,  if  his  honor  but 
says  the  word  " 

"  Ill's.  ConneU,"  said  their  landlord,  "  say 
no  more.  The  farm  is  yours,  and  you  may 
consider  j-ourselves  as  my  tenants." 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  the  prifer- 
ence.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  not  rue  what  you 
did  in  givin'  it  to  us  before  them  that  offered 
a  higher  riut.  You'll  find,  sir,  wid  the  help 
o'  the  Almighty,  that  we'U  j^ay  you  your  rint 
rigular  an'  punctual." 

"Why,  thin,  long  life,  an'  glory,  an'  bene- 
dication  to  your  honor !  Faith,  it's  only 
kind  father  for  you,  sir,  to  be  what  you  are. 
The  divil  resave  the  family  in  all  Europe  " — 

"  Peter,  tliat  will  do,"  reijlied  the  landlord, 
"  it  would  be  rather  hazardous  for  our  family 
to  compete  with  all  Europie.  Go  home, 
Peter,  and  be  guided  by  your  wife,  who  has 
more  sense  in  her  httle  finger  than  ever  your 
family  had  either  in  Europe  or  out  of  it,  al- 
though I  mean  you  no  offense  by  going  be- 
yond Europe." 

"  By  all  the  books  that  nemr  wor  opened 
an'  shut,"  rephed  Peter,  with  the  intuitive 
quickness  of  perception  peculiar  to  Irish- 
men, "au  innocenter  boy  than  Andy  ConneU 
never  was  sent  acrass  the  water.  I  jDroved 
as  clear  an  alihi  for  him  as  the  sun  in  the 
firmanent ;  an'  yit,  bad  luck  to  the  big-wig 
O'Grady,  he  should  be  puttin'  in  his  leek  an 
me  afore  the  jury,  jist  whin  I  had  the  poor 
boy  cleared  out  dacently,  an'  wid  all  honor. 
An'  bedad,  now,  that  we're  spakin  about  it, 
I'll  tell  your  honor  the  whole  conclusions  of 
it.  You  see,  sir,  the  Agint  was  shot  one 
night ;  an'  above  all  nights  in  the  year,  your 
honor,  a  thief  of  a  toothache  that  I  had  kep 
me  " 

"  Pether,  come  away,  abouchal :  his  honor 
knows  as  much  about  it  as  you  do.  Come, 
aroon  ;  you  know  we  must  help  to  scald  an' 
scrape  the  jDig  afore  night,  an'  it's  late  now." 

"  Bedad,  sir,  she's  a  sweet  one,  this." 

"  Be  guided  by  her,  Peter,  if  you're  ^vise, 
she's  a  wife  you  ought  to  be  proud  of." 

"  Thi-ue  for  you,  sir  ;  divil  resave  the  word 


'  o'  lie  in  that,  any  how.     Come,  EUish  ;  come, 
you  deludher,  I'm  wid  you." 
I      "  God  bless  your  honor,  sir,  an' we're  ob- 
j  laged  to  you  for  you  kindness  an'  patience 
wid  the  likes  o'  us." 

"I  say  ditto,  your  honor.  Long  life  an'' 
glory  to  you  every  day  your  honor  rises  ! " 

Peter,  on  his  way  home,  entered  into  a 
defence  of  his  ajjology  for  offering  so  high  a 
rent  to  the  landlord  ;  but  althcjugh  it  pos- 
j  sessed  both  ingenuity  and  originality,  it  was, 
j  we  must  confess,  gros.sly  defective  in  those 
!  princijiles  usually  inculcated  by  our  best 
Ethic  writers. 

"  Couldn't  you  have  to\ild  him  what  we 
agreed  ui^n  goin'  up,"  observed  EUish; 
"  but  instead  o'  that,  to  begin  an'  tell  the 
gintlemen  so  many  'lies  alsout  your  bein' 
I  dhrunk,  an'  this  b;i:i' your  birth-day,  an-' the 

day   we  wor   marrid,    an', Musha,    sich 

!  quare  stories  to  come  into  your  head  ?  " 
!      "Why,"  said  Peter,  "what  harm's  in  aU 
that,  whin  he  didn't ,/?«?/  me  oulJ" 
j      "  But  why  the  sarra  did  you  go  to  say  that 
i  I  was  in  the  custom  o'  teUin'  Ues  ?  " 
i      "  Faix,  bekase  I  thought  you  wor  goiii"  to 
I  let  out  all,  an'  I  thought  it  best  to  have*he 
first  word  o'  you.    What  else  ? — but  sure  I 
brought  myself  off  bravely." 

"  Well,  well,  a  hudh  ;  don't  be  invintin'  sich 
things  anotlier  time,  or  yovi'U  bring  yourself 
into  a  scrape,  some  way  or  other." 

"Faix,  an'  yoii  needn't  s^iake,  EUish  ;  you 
can  let  out  a  nate  bounce  yourself,  whin  it's 
!  to  sai-ve  you.  Come  now,  don't  run  away 
wid  the  story  !  " 

"  W^ell,  if  I  do,  it's  in  the  way  o'  mybusi- 
!  ness  ;  whin  I'm  batin'  them  down  in  the  price 
i  o'  what  I'm  buyin',  or  gettin'  thim  to  bid  up 
!  for  any  thing  I'm  sellin' :  besides,  it's  to  ad- 
j  vance  ourselves  in  the  world  that  I  do  it, 
!  abouchal." 

I  "Go  an,  go  an  ;  faix,  you're  like  the  new 
moon,  sharp  at  both  corners  :  but  what  mat- 
j  ther,  j'ou  beauty,  we've  secured  the  farm,  at 
any  rate,  an',  by  tliis  an'  by  that,  I'll  show  you 
tij)-top  farmin'  an  it." 

!  A  struggle  now  commenced  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  as  to  which  of  them  should, 
in  their  respective  departments,  advance 
themselves  with  gi-eater  rapidity  in  life.  This 
friendly  contest  was  kept  up  prini-ipally  by 
the  address  of  EUish,  who,  as  she  knew  those 
points  in  her  husband's  character  most  easily 
wrought  upon,  felt  httle  difficulty  in  shaping 
him  to  her  own  purposes.  Her  gi-eat  object 
was  to  acquire  wealth  ;  and  it  mostly  happens, 
■  that  when  this  is  the  ruling  principle  in  life, 
j  there  is  usually  to  be  found,  in  association 
I  with  it,  aU  those  qualities  whicli  are  best 
!  adapted  to  secure  it.  Peter,  on  finding  that 
every    succeeding   day    brought   something 
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to  their  q;ains,  began  to  imbibe  a  portion  of 
that  spirit  which  wholly  absorbed  Ellish.  He 
became  worldly  ;  but  it  was  rather  the 
worklliness  of  habit  than  of  principle.  In 
the  ease  of  Elhsh,  it  23roceeded  from  both  ; 
her  mind  was  apt,  vijjorous,  and  concejjtive  ; 
her  body  active,  her  manners  bland  and  in- 
.sinuatiug,  and  her  jjenetration  almost  intui- 
tive. About  the  time  of  their  entering  uj^on 
the  second  farm,  four  children  had  been  the 
fruit  of  their  marriage — two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  These  were  now  new  sources  of 
anxiety  to  their  mother,  and  fresh  impulses 
to  her  industry.  Her  ignorance,  and  that  of 
her  husband,  of  any  kind  of  education,  she 
had  often,  in  the  course  of  their  business, 
l)itter  ciuse  to  regret.  She  now  resolved 
that  their  children  should  be  \veU  instructed  ; 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  sending  them  to 
school,  the  moment  she  thought  them  capable 
of  imbibing  the  simj)lest  elements  of  in- 
struction. 

"  It's  hard  to  say,"  she  observed  to  her 
husband,  "  how  soon  they  may  be  useful  to 
us.  Who  knows,  Pether,  but  we  may  have 
a  fujl  shop  yit,  an'  they  may  be  able  to  make 
up  "bits  of  accounts  for  us,  poor  things? 
Throth,  I'd  be  happy  if  I  waust  seen  it." 

"  Faix,  Ellish,"  repUed  Peter,  "  if  we  can 
get  an  as  we're  doin',  it  w  hard  to  say.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  had  got  the  larnin'  in  time, 
I  miglit  be  a  bright  boy  to-day,  no  doubt  of 
it — could  si)ake  up  to  the  best  o'  thim.  I 
never  wiut  to  school  but  wanst,  an'  I  remim- 
ber  I  thi'ew  the  masther  into  a  kiln-pot,  an' 
broke  the  poor  craythiu-'s  arm  ;  an'  fi-om  that 
day  to  this,  I  never  could  be  brought  a  single 
day  to  school." 

Peter  aud  Ellish  now  began  to  be  pointed 
out  as  a  couple  worthy  of  imitation  by  those 
who  knew  that  perseverance  and  industi-y 
never  fail  of  securing  their  own  reward. 
Others,  however, — that  is  to  say,  the  lazj^, 
the  profligate,  and  the  ignorant, — had  a  ready 
solution  of  the  secret  of  their  success. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  she's  a,  lucky  woman,  an' 
anything  she  puts  her  hand  to  prospers. 
Sure  she  was  born  wid  a  lucky  caul*  an  her 


*  The  caul  is  a  thin  membrane,  about  the  con- 
sistence of  very  fine  silk,  which  sometixues  covers 
the  he.ad  of  a  new-born  infant  like  a  cap.  It  is  al- 
ways the  omen  of  great  good  fortune  to  the  infant 
iind  parents  ;  and  in  Ireland,  when  any  one  has  un- 
expectedly fallen  into  the  receipt  of  property,  or 
any  other  temporal  good,  it  is  customary  to  say, 
••  such  a  person  was  born  with  a  '  lucky  caul '  on  his 
head." 

Why  these  are  considered  lucky,  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain.  Several  in- 
stances of  good  fortune,  happening  to  such  as  were 
born  with  them,  might,  by  their  coincidences,  form 
a  basis  for  the  superstition  ;  just  as  the  fact  of  three 
men  during  one  .severe  winter  having  b°en  found 
drowned,   each   with   two  shirts  on,  generated  an 


head  ;  an',  be  sure,  ahagur,  the  world  will 
flow  in  ujion  thim.  There's  many  a  neigh- 
bor about  thim  works  their  fingers  to  the 
stumps,  an'  yit  you  see  they  can't  get  an  :  for 
Ellish,  if  she'd  throw  the  sweepins  of  her 
heartk  to  the  wind,  it  'ud  come  back  to  her 
in  money.  She  was  born  to  it,  an'  nothin'  can 
keep  her  from  her  lack  !"*  ^ 

Such  are  many  of  the  senseless  theories 
that  miHtate  against  exertion  and  industry 
in  Ii'eland,  aud  occasion  many  to  shrink  back 
from  the  laudible  race  of  honest  eutei-prise, 
into  filth,  penury,  and  crime.  It  is  this  idle 
and  envious  crew,  who,  with  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  domestic  industry,  become  adepts  in 
politics,  aud  active  in  those  illegal  combina- 
tions and  outrages  which  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  counti-y,  and  bring  disgrace  u^s- 
on  the  great  body  of  its  peaceable  inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime  Ellish  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  life,  while  such  persons  were 
absui'dly  speculating  upon  the  cause  of  her 
success.  Her  business  was  not  only  increased, 
but  extended.  From  crockery,  herrings,  and 
salt,  she  advanced  gradually  to  deal  in  other 
branches  adapted  to  her  station,  and  the  wants 
of  the  people.  She  bought  stockings,  and 
retailed  them  every  market-day.  By  and  by 
a  few  jDieces  of  soap  might  be  seen  in  her 
windows  ;  starch,  blue,  potash,  and  candles,' 
were  equally  profitable.  Pipes  were  seen 
stuck  across  each  other,  flaiiked  by  tape, 
cakes,  children's  books,  thimbles,  and  bread. 
In  fact,  she  was  equally  clever  and  expert  in 
whatever  she  undertook.  The  consciousness 
of  this,  and  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  liard 
honest  woman,"  encouraged  her  to  get  a  cask 
or  two  of  beer,  and  a  few  rolls  of  tobacco. 
Peter,  when  she  jDroposed  the  two  last,  con- 
sented only  to  sell  them  still  as  smuggled 
goods — .lub  silenlio.  With  her  usual  pru- 
dence, however,  she  dechned  this. 

"  We  have  gone  on  that  way  i^urty  far,"  she 


opinion  which  has  now  become  fixed  and  general 
in  that  parish,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  wear  two  shirts 
at  once.  We  are  not  certain  whether  the  caul  is  in 
general  the  perquisite  of  the  midwife— sometimes 
we  believe  it  is;  at  all  events,  her  integrity  oc- 
casionally yields  to  the  desire  of  possessing  it.  In 
many  cases  she  conceals  its  existence,  in  order  that 
she  may  secretly  dispose  if  it  to  good  advantage, 
which  she  frequently  does  ;  for  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  herald  of  good  fortune  to  those  who  can  get  it 
into  their  possession.  Now,  let  not  our  English 
neighbors  smile  at  us  for  those  things  until  they 
wash  their  own  hands  clear  of  .such  practices.  At 
this  day  a  caul  will  brmg  a  gooil  price  in  the  most 
civilized  city  in  the  world  — to  wit,  the  good  city  of 
London — the  British  metropolis.  Nay,  to  such 
lengths  has  the  mania  for  cauls  been  carried  there, 
that  they  have  been  actually  advertised  for  in  the  ' 
2'wies  newspaper. 

*  This   doctrine  of   fatalism    is   very   prevalent 
among  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland. 
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replied,  "  an'  never  got  a  touch*  thanks  to  the 
kindness  o'  the  neighbors  that  never  informed 
an  us :  but  now,  Pether,  that  we're  aUe  we 
had  betther  do  everything  above  boord.  You 
know  the  ould  say,  '  long  runs  the  fox,  but  he's 
catched  at  last :'  so  let  us  give  up  in  time,  an' 
get  out  a  little  bit  o'  license." 

"  I  don't  like  that  at  all,"  rej^lied  Peter  :  "  I 
can't  warm  my  heart  to  the  license.  I'll  back 
you  in  anything  bixt  that.  The  gauger  won't 
come  next  or  near  us  :  he  has  thried  it  often, 
an'  never  made  anything  of  it.  Dang  me, 
but  I'd  like  to  have  a  bit  o'  fun  with  the  gau- 
to  see  if  my  hand's  still  ready  for  practice." 

"  Oh,  thin,  Pether,  how  can  you  talk  that 
way,  asthore  ?  Now  if  what  I'm  sayin'  was 
left  to  yourself  wouldn't  you  be  apt  to  jslan 
it  as  I'm  doin'  ? — wouldn't  you,  acushla '? 
Throth,  I  know  you're  to  cute  an'  sinsible 
not  to  do  it." 

"  Why  thin,  do  you  know  what,  EUish — al- 
thougli  I  didn't  spake  it  out,  upon  my  faix  I 
was  thinkin'  of  it.     Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it." 

"  Oh,  you  tliief  o'  the  world,  an'  never  to 
tell  it  to  me.  Faix,  Pether,  you're  a  cunniu' 
shaver,  an'  as  deep  as  a  draw  well." 

"  Let  me  alone.  Why  I  tell  you  if  I  study 
an'  lay  myself  down  to  it,  I  can  conthrive 
anything.  AVhen  I  was  young,  many  a  time 
my  poor  father,  God  be  good  to  him  !  said 
that  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  gettiu' 
me  to  take  to  larnin',  I'd  be  risin'  out  o'  the 
ashes  every  morum'  like  a  i^hauix." 

"  But  won't  you  hould  to  your  plan  about 
the  license  ?  " 

"  Hould  !  To  be  sure  I  will.  What  was 
I  but  takin'  a  rise  out  o'  you.  I  iutinded  it 
this  good  wliUe,  you  phanix — faix,  I  diil." 

In  this  manner  did  Ellish  duf)e  her  own 
husband  into  increasing  wealth.  Their  busi- 
ness soon  became  so  extensive,  that  a  larger 
house  was  absolutely  necessary.  To  leave 
that,  beneath  whose  roof  she  succeeded  so 
well  in  all  her  speculations,  was  a  jsoint — be 
it  of  prudence  or  of  prejudice — which  Ellish 
could  not  overcome.  Her  maxim  was,  where- 
ever  you  find  yourself  doing  well,  stay  there. 
She  contrived,  however,  to  remedy  this.  To 
the  old  house  additional  apartments  were, 
from  time  to  time,  added,  into  which  their 
business  soon  extended.  When  these  again 
became  too  small,  others  were  also  built ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  about  tvv'entj'  years, 
their  premises  were  so  extensive,  that  the 
original  shebeen-house  constituted  a  very 
small  portion  of  Peter's  residence.  Peter, 
during  Ellish's  progress  within  doors,  had 
not  been  idle  without.  For  every  new  room 
added  to  the  house,  he  was  able  to  hook  in 
a  fresh   farm  in  addition  to  those  he  had 

*  Never suff: red  by  the  exoUera.-in. 


ah-eady  occupied.  Unexpected  success  had 
fixed  his  heart  so  strongly  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  money,  and  the  pride  of  rising  in 
the  world,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  to 
whom  they  were  only  adventitious  feelings, 
to  experience.  The  points  of  view  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  were  couteujjjlated  by  the 
little  public  about  them  were  pecuhar,  but 
clearly  distinct.  The  wife  was  generally  es- 
teemed for  her  talents  and  incessant  applica^ 
tion  to  business  ;  but  she  was  not  so  cordially 
liked  as  Peter.  He,  on  tue  other  hand, 
though  less  esteemed,  was  more  beloved  by 
all  their  acquaintances  than  Ellish.  This 
might  probably  originate  from  the  more 
obvious  congeniality  wliich  existed  between 
Peter's  natural  disjaosition,  and  the  national 
character  ;  for  with  the  latter,  Elli.sh,  except 
good  humor,  had  little  in  common. 

The  usual  remarks  upon  both  were — "  she 
would  buy  an'  sell  him  " — "  'twas  she  that 
made  a  man  of  him  ;  but  for  all  that,  Pether's 
worth  a  ship-load  of  her,  if  she'd  give  him 
his  own  way."  That  is,  if  she  would  jJermit 
him  to  drink  with  the  neighbors,  to  be  idle 
and  exti-avagant. 

Every  year,  now  that  their  capitsd  was  ex- 
tending, added  more  perceptibly  to  their  in- 
dependence. Ellish's  experience  in  the 
humbler  kinds  of  business,  trained  her  for  a 
higher  line  ;  just  as  boys  at  school  rise  from 
one  form  to  another.  She  made  no  plunges, 
nor  permitted  Peter,  who  was  often  inclined 
to  jump  at  conclusions,  to  make  any.  Her 
i  elevation  was  gradual  and  cautious  ;  for  her 
jjlans  were  always  so  seasonable  and  simple 
that  every  new  description  of  business,  and 
every  new  success,  seemed  to  arise  naturally 
from  that  which  went  before  it. 
I  Having  once  taken  out  a  license,  their 
I  house  soon  became  a  decent  country  spirit 
estabhshment ;  from  soajj,  and  candles,  and 
tobacco,  she  rose  into  the  full  sweep  of 
groceries ;  and  from  dealing  in  Connemara 
stockings  and  tape,  she  proceeded  in  due 
time  to  sell  woollen  and  linen  draisery.  Her 
crockerj'  was  now  metamorphosed  into  delf, 
pottery,  and  hardware  ;  her  gingerbread  into 
stout  loaves,  for  as  Peter  himself  grew  wheat 
largely,  she  seized  the  opportunity  j^resented 
by  the  death  of  the  only  good  baker  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  opening  an  extensive 
bakei-y. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  two  illiterate  per- 
sons, like  Peter  and  EUish,  could  conduct 
business  in  which  so  much  calculation  was 
necessary,  without  suffering  severely  by 
their  hability  to  make  mistakes.  To  this  ^ve 
reply—first,  that  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  any  person  attempting  to  pass  a  bad  note 
or  a  light  guinea  uison  Ellish  after  nine  or 
ten  years'  exjaerience  ;  we  should  Uke  to  haw 
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aeen  a  smug  clerk  taking  bis  loen  from  Le- 
liind  his  eai",  aud  after  making  his  calcula- 
tion, on  inquiring  from  Ellish  if  she  had 
reckoned  ujj  the  amount,  comi)elled  to  as- 
certain the  error  which  she  pointed  out  to 
him.  The  most  remarkable  jjoint  in  her 
whole  character,  was  the  rajjid  accuracy  she 
displayed  in  mental  calculation,  and  her  uu- 
conuuon  sagacity  in  detecting  bad  money. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  to  be  given. 
She  had  not  neglected  the  education  of  her 
childi'eu.  The  eldest  was  now  an  intelligent 
boy,  aud  a  smart  accountant,  who,  thanks  to 
his  master,  had  been  taught  to  keep  their 
books  \>y  Double  Entry.  The  second  was 
little  inferior  to  him  as  a  clerk,  though  as  a 
general  dealer  he  was  far  his  supei'ior.  The 
eldest  had  been  princiijally  behind  the 
counter  ;  wlulst  the  younger,  in  accompany- 
ing his  mother  in  all  her  transactions  and 
bargain-making,  had  in  a  great  measure  im- 
bibed her  address  and  tact. 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasing,  and,  we  think, 
an  interesting  thing,  to  contemijlate  the 
enterprise  of  an  bumble,  but  active,  shrewd 
woman,  enabling  her  to  rise,  step  by  stejo, 
from  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  to  a  small 
sense  of  independence  ;  from  this,  by  calling 
fresh  powers  into  action,  taking  wider  views, 
and  following  them  uj)  by  increased  eiibrts, 
until  her  shebeen  becomes  a  small  country 
pablic-house  ;  until  her  roll  of  tobacco,  and 
her  few  pounds  of  soap  and  starch,  are  lost 
in  the  well-tilled  drawers  of  a  grocery  shoi^ ; 
aud  her  gray  Connemara  stockings  trans- 
formed by  the  golden  wand  of  industry  into 
a  country  cloth  warehouse.  To  see  P':ter — 
fi-om  the  time  when  he  first  harrowed  part 
of  his  farm  with  a  thorn-bush,  and  ploughed 
it  by  joining  his  horse  to  that  of  a  neighbor 
— adding  farm  to  farm,  horse  to  horse,  and 
cart  to  cart,  until  we  find  him  a  wealthy 
and  extensive  agriculturist. 

The  progress  of  Peter  and  Ellish  was  in 
another  point  of  view  a  good  study  for  him 
who  wishes  to  look  into  human  nature,  whilst 
adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  through 
which  it  passes.  When  this  coujile  began 
life,  their  friends  and  acquaintancess  were  as 
poor  as  themselves  ;  as  they  advanced  from 
one  gradation  to  another,  and  rose  up  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  state,  their  former 
friends,  who  remained  in  their  originiil 
poverty,  found  themselves  left  behind  in 
cordiahty  and  intimacy,  as  well  as  in  circum- 
stances ;  whilst  the  subjects  of  our  sketch 
continued  to  make  new  friendships  of  a  more 
res£)ectable  stamp,  to  fill  up,  as  it  were,  the 
places  held  in  their  good  will  by  their  humble, 
but  neglected,  intimates.  Let  not  our 
readers,  however,  condemn    them   for  this. 


It  was  the  act  of  society,  and  not  of  Petel 
and  Ellish.  On  their  parts,  it  was  in- 
voluntary ;  their  circumstances  raised  them, 
and  they  were  compelled,  of  course,  to  rise 
with  their  circumstances.  They  were  pass- 
ing through  the  journey  of  life,  as  it  were, 
and  those  with  whom  they  set  out,  not 
having  been  able  to  keep  up  with  them,  soon 
lost  their  companionship,  which  was  given 
to  those  with  whom  th^  travelled  for  the 
time  being.  Society  is  always  ready  to  re- 
ward the  enterjjrising  and  industrious  by  its 
just  honors,  whether  they  are  sought  or  not ; 
it  is  so  disposed,  that  every  man  falls  or 
rises  into  his  proper  place  in  it,  and  that  by 
the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  its  structure. 
The  rake,  who  dissipates  by  profligacy  and 
extravagance  that  which  might  have  secured 
him  an  honorable  place  in  life,  is  eventually 
brought  to  the  work-house  ;  whilst  the  active 
citizen,  who  realizes  an  honest  independence, 
is  viewed  with  honor  and  esteem. 

Peter  and  Ellish  were  now  people  of  con- 
secjuence  in  the  parish  ;  the  former  had 
ceased  to  do  anything  more  than  superintend 
the  cultivation  of  his  farms  ;  the  latter  still 
took  an  active  part  in  her  own  business,  or 
rather  in  the  various  dej)artments  of  business 
which  she  carried  on.  Peter  might  be  seen 
the  first  man  abroad  in  the  morning  jsro- 
ceeding  to  some  of  his  fanns  mounted  upon 
a  good  horse,  comfortably  dressed  in  top 
boots,  stout  corduroy  breeches,  buff  cashmere 
waistcoat,  and  blue  broad-cloth  coat,  to  which 
in  winter  M'as  added  a  strong  frieze  great- 
coat, with  a  drab  velvet  collar,  and  a  glazed 
hat.  Ellish  was  also  resj^ectably  dressed, 
but  still  considerably  under  her  circum- 
stances. Her  mode  of  travelling  to  fairs  or 
mai'kets  was  either  upon  a  common  car, 
covered  with  a  feather-bed  aud  quilt,  or  be- 
hind Peter  upon  a  jjillion.  This  last  method 
flattered  Peter's  vanity  very  much  ;  no  man 
could  ride  on  these  occasions  with  a  statelier 
ail-.  He  kept  himself  as  erect  and  stiff  as  a 
poker,  and  brandished  the  thong  of  his 
loaded  whip  with  the  pride  of  a  gentleman 
farmer. 

'Tis  true,  he  did  not  always  hear  the  sarcas- 
tic remarks  which  were  passed  upon  him  by 
those  who  witnessed  his  good-natm-ed  vanity  : 

"There  he  goes,"  some  laboring  man  on 
the  wayside  would  exclaim,  "a  purse-proud 
bodagh  upon  cm-  hands.  Why,  thin,  does  he 
forget  that  we  remimber  when  he  kept  the 
shebeen-house,  an'  sould  his  smuggled  to- 
baccy  in  r/ite  *  out  of  his  pocket,  for  fraid  o' 
the  ganger !  Sowl,  he'd  show  a  blue  nose, 
any  way,  only  for  the  wife — 'Twaa  she  made 
a  man  of  him." 


Gits— the  smallest  posalb 
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"  Fiiitli,  ail'  I  for  one,  won't  hear  Petber 
Couiiell  nm  (lo\vu,"liis  companion  would  re- 
l^ly  ;  "  he's  a  good-liearted,  honest  man,  an' 
obHgin'  enough  ;  an'  for  that  matter  so  is 
tlie  wife,  a  hard  honest  woman,  that  made 
what  they  have,  an'  brought  herself  an'  her 
husband  from  nqthiii'  to  somethiu'." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Tim  ;  in  throth,  they  do 
desarve  credit.  Still,  you  see,  here's  you  an' 
ine,  an'  we've  both  been  slaviu'  ourselves  as 
much  as  they  have,  an'  yet  j'ou  see  how  we 
are  !  However,  it'is  their  luck,  and  there's  no 
use  in  begrudgin'  it  to  them." 

When  their  children  were  full-gro^\Ti,  the 
motlier  did  not,  as  might  have  been  sujJ- 
posed,  prevent  them  from  making  a  respect- 
able appearance.  With  excellent  judgment, 
she  tempered  theu-  dress,  circumstances,  and 
prospects  so  well  together,  that  the  family 
presented  an  admirable  display  of  economy, 
and  a  decent  sense  of  independence.  From 
the  moment  they  were  able  to  furnish  solid 
proofs  of  their  ability  to  give  a  comfortable 
dinner  occasionally,  the  priest  of  the  parish 
began  to  notice  them  ;  and  this  new  inti- 
macy, warmed  by  the  honor  conferred  on  one 
side,  and  liy  the  good  dinners  on  the  other, 
ripened  iiitn  .'i  strung  friendship.  For  many 
a  long  ycui-,  mithcr  Peter  nor  Ellish,  God 
forgive  I  hem,  ever  troubled  themselves  about 
going  to  their  duty.  They  soon  became, 
however,  persons  of  too  much  impoi-tauce  to 
be  damned  without  an  effort  made  for  their 
salvation.  The  worthy  gentleman  accord- 
ingly addressed  them  on  the  subject,  and  as 
the  matter  was  one  of  perfect  indifference  to 
both,  they  had  not  the  sUghtest  hesitation  to 
go  to  confession — in  compliment  to  the 
2Miest.  We  do  not  blame  the  priest  for 
this ;  God  forbid  that  we  should  quai-rel 
with  a  man  for  loving  a  good  dinner.  If  we 
ourselves  were  a  jiriest,  it  is  very  jjrobable, 
— nay,  from  the  zest  with  which  we  ap25i"oach 
a  good  dinner,  it  is  quite  certain — that  we 
would  have  cultivated  honest  Peter's  ac- 
quaintance, and  drawn  liim  out  to  the  pi-ac- 
tice  of  that  most  social  of  vii-tues — hospi- 
tality. The  salvation  of  such  a  man's  soul 
was  worth  looking  after;  and,  indeed,  we 
find  a  much  warmer  interest  felt,  in  all 
churches,  for  those  who  are  jible  to  gire  good 
dinners,  than  for  those  poor  miserable  sin- 
ners who  c!ui  scarcely  gut  even  a  bad  one. 

But  besides  this,  there  was  another  reason 
for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy's  anxiety  to  culti- 
vate a  friendship  with  Peter  and  his  wife — 
which  reason  consisted  in  a  very  laudable  de- 
termination to  bring  about  a  match  between 
his  cwn  niece,  Miss  Granua  Mulcahy,  and 
Peter's  eldest  son,  Dan.  This  speculation 
he  had  not  yet  broached  to  the  family,  ex- 
cept by  broken  hints,  and  jocular  allusions 


to  the  very  flattering  proposals  that  had  been 
made  by  many  substantial  young  men  for 
Miss  Granua. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wealth  of  the  Con- 
nells  had  accumulated  to  thousands ;  their 
business  in  the  linen  and  wooUen  drapery 
hne  was  incredible.  There  was  scarcely  a 
gentleman  within  many  miles  of  them,  who 
did  not  find  it  his  interest  to  give  them  his 
custom.  In  the  hardware,  flour,  and  baking 
concerns  they  were  equally  fortunate.  The 
report  of  their  wealth  had  gone  far  and  near, 
exaggerated,  however,  as  everything  of  the 
kind  is  certain  to  be  ;  but  still  there  were 
ample  grounds  for  estimating  it  at  a  very 
high  amount. 

Their  stores  were  lai-ge,  and  well  tilled  with 
many  a  valuable  bale  ;  their  cellars  well 
stocked  with  every  description  of  spirits  ; 
and  their  shop,  though  not  large  in  propor- 
tion to  their  transactions,  was  well  filled, 
neat,  and  tastefully  titted  up.  There  was  no 
show,  however — no  empty  glare  to  catch  tlie 
eye  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  concern  was 
marked  by  an  air  of  solid,  warm  comfort, 
that  was  much  more  indicative  of  wealth  and 
independence  than  tawdry  embellishment 
would  have  been. 

"  Avounieen,"  said  EUish,  "  the  way  to 
deck  out  your  shojj  is  to  keep  the  best  of 
goods.  Wanst  the  j^eople  knows  that  they'll 
get  betther  monej'-worth  here  than  they'll 
get  anywhere  else,  they'll  come  here,  whether 
the  shoj)  looks  well  or  ill.  Not  sayin'  but 
eveiy  shop  ought  to  be  clane  an'  dacent,  for 
there's  rason  in  all  things." 

This,  indeed,  was-  another  secret  of  their 
success.  Ever}'  article  in  their  shop  was  of 
the  best  description,  having  been  selected  by 
I  Ellish's  own  eye  and  hand  in  the  metrojiolis, 
j  or  imported  directly  from  the  j^lace  of  its 
I  manufacture.  Her  periodical  visits  to  Dub- 
I  lin  gave  her  great  satisfaction  ;  for  it  appeai-s 
that  those  with  whom  she  dealt,  having  had 
j  sufficient  discrimination  to  appreciate  her  tal- 
ents and  integrity,  treated  her  with  marked 
I  respect. 

I  Peter's  farm-yai'd  bore  much  gi-eater  evi- 
'  dence  of  his  wealth  than  did  Ellish's  shop. 
I  It  was  certainlj'  surprising  to  reflect,  that  by 
'  the  capacity  of  two  illiterate  persons,  who 
j  began  the  world  with  nothing,  all  tlie  best 
and  latest  improvements  in  farming  were 
j  either  adopted  or  anticipated.  The  farm- 
I  yard  was  upon  a  great  scale  ;  for  Peter  culti- 
vated no  less  than  four  hundred  acres  of 
land — to  such  lengths  had  his  enteri^rise 
carried  him.  Threshing  machines,  lai-ge 
barns,  corn  kilns,  liu-ge  stacks,  extensive 
stables,  and  immense  cow-houses,  together 
with  the  incessant  dm  of  active  employment 
I  perpetually  going  on — aU  gave  a  very  high 
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opinion  of  their  great  prosperity,  and  cer-  1 
tainlj'  reflected  honor  upon  those  whose  ex-  i 
ertions  had  created  such  a  scene  about  them.  1 
One  would  naturally  suppose,  when  the  faju-  j 
ily  of  the  Connells  had  iu-rived  to  such  unex-  1 


pected  riches,  and  found  it  necessary  to  con-  I 
duct   a    system   whose    macliinery   was    so  \ 
comjjlicated  and  extensive  that  EUish  would  1 
have   fallen   back   to   the  simple  details   of  i 
businesfi,  from  a  deficiency  of  that  compre-  j 
hensive   intelligence   which   is   requisite   to 
conduct    the    higher    order   of    mercantile  I 
transactions  ;    especially   as   her   sons  were  j 
admirably    qualified   by  jpractice,    example,  ( 
and  education,  to  ease  her  of  a  task  which  ' 
wovdd  appear  one  of  too  much  difhcvily  for 
an  unlettered  farmer's  wife.     Such  a  sui^po-  | 
sition  would  be  injmious  to  this  excellent  I 
woman.     So  far  fi-om  this  being  the  case,  she  j 
was   still  the  moving  spirit,  the  chief  con-  | 
ductor  of  the  establishment.    Whenever  any  j 
difficulty  arose  that  required  an  effort  of  in-  j" 
genuity  and  sagacity,  she   was  able  in  the  I 
homehest  words  to  disentruiLde  it  so  happily,  j 
that  those  w-ho  heard  her  wi'iiili  nd  that  it 
should    at  all  have  appeared   in  them  as  a  j 
difficulty.     She  was  everywhere.     In  Peter's 
farm-yard  her  advice  was  as  excellent  and  as  | 
useful  as  in  her  own  shoji.     On  his  farms  \ 
she  was  the  better  agricultui-ist,  and  she  fre- 
quently set  him  ]-ight  in  his  plans  and  specu- 
lations for  the  ensuing  year. 

She  herself  was  not  ignorant  of  her  skill. 
Many  a  time  has  she  surveyed  the  scene 
about  her  with  an  eye  in  which  something 
like  conscious  pride  might  be  seen  to  kindle. 
On  those  occasions  she  usually  shook  her 
head,  and  exclaimed,  either  in  soliloq^iy,  or 
hj  way  of  dialogue,  to  some  person  near 
her : — 

"Well,  avourneen,  all's  very  right,  an' 
goin'  an  bravely  ;  but  I  only  hope  that  w-heu 
Tm  gone  I  won't  be  missed  !  " 

"  Missed,"  Peter  would  reply,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  hear  her  ;  "  oh,  upon  my  credit  " — 
he  was  a  man  of  too  much  consequence  to 
swear  "by  this  and  l)y  that"  now — "  ujjon 
my  credit,  Ellish,  if  you  die  soon,  you'll  see 
the  genteel  wife  I'U  have  in  your  place." 

'■  NMiisht,    avourneen  !      Although   j'ou're 
but  jokiu',  I  don't  like  to  hear  it,  aviUish  ! 
No,   indeed  ;    we   wor   too    long    together, 
Pether,    and    hved    too    happily   wid    one  | 
another,  for  you  to  have  the  heart  to  think  } 
of  sich  a  thing  !  "  ! 

"No,  in  troth,  Ellish,  I  would  be  long! 
sarry  to  do  it.  It's  displasin'  to  you,  achi-ee,  ] 
an'  I  won't  say  it.  God  spare  you  to  us  ! 
It  was  you  put  the  bone  in  us,  an'  that's 
what  all  the  country  says,  big  an'  little,  young 
and  ould  ;  an'  God  He  knows  it's  truth,  and  I 
iiothin'  else."  1 


"Indeed,  no,  thin,  Pether,  it's  not  alto- 
gether tluTith,  you  desarve  your  fuU  share  o) 
it.  You  backed  me  ^vell,  acushla,  in  every- 
thing, an'  if  you  had  been  a  dhrinkin',  idle, 
rollikin'  vagabone,  what  'ud  signify  all,  that 
me  or  the  likes  o'  me  could  do." 

"Faith,  an'  it  was  you  made  me  what  I 
am,  Ellish  ;  you  tuck  the  soft  side  o'  me, 
you  beauty  ;  an'  it's  well  you  did,  for  by  this 
— hem,  upon  my  reputation,  if  you  had  gone 
to  cross  purposes  with  me  you'd  find  your- 
self in  the  wrong  box.  An',  you  jihanix  o' 
beauty,  you  managed  the  childhre,  the  cra- 
thurs,  the  same  way — an'  a  good  way  it  is, 
in  thi-oth." 

"Pether,  wor  you  ever  thinkin'  o'  Father 
Mulcahy's  sweetiwss  to  us  of  late  ?  " 

"  No,  thin,  the  sorra  one  o'  me  thought  of 
it.     AVliy,  Ellish  ?  " 

"■  Didn't  you  obsai-ve  that  for  the  last  three 
or  four  months  he's  full  of  attintions  to  us  ? 
Every  Sunday  he  brings  you  up,  an'  me.  if 
I'd  go,  to  the  althar,  an'  keeps  you  there  by 
way  of  showin'  you  respect.  Pether,  it's  not 
you,  but  your  money  he  respects  ;  an'  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  no  respect  o'  persons  in  the 
chajsel,  any  how.  You're  not  a  bit  neai-er 
God  by  bein'  near  tlie  althar  ;  for  how  do  w-e 
know  but  the  poorest  crathur  there  is  nearer 
to  heaven  than  we  are  !  " 

"  Faith,  sure  enough,  Ellish ;  but  what 
deep  skame  are  you  penethi-atin'  now,  you 
desaver  ?  " 

"  I'd  lay  my  life,  you'U  have  a  proi^osial  o' 
marriage  from  Father  Mulcahy,  atweeu  our 
Dan  an'  Miss  Granua.  For  many  a  day  he's 
hintin'  to  us,  from  time  to  time,  about  the 
gi-eat  offers  she  had  ;  now  wdiat's  the  rason, 
if  she  had  these  great  otfers,  that  he  didn't 
take  them  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  Ellish,  you're  the  greatest  head- 
piece in  all  Europe.  Murdher  ahve,  woman, 
what  a  fine  counsellor  you'd  make.  An'  sup- 
pose he  did  ofl'er,  Ellish,  what  'ud  you  be 
sayiu'  to  him  '? " 

"  Why,  that  'ud  depind  entirely  ujaon  what 
he's  able  to  give  her — they  say  he  has  money. 
It  'ud  dejiind,  too,  upon  whether  Dan  has 
an  J'  likin'  for  her  or  not." 

"  He's  often  wid  her,  I  know  ;  an' I  needn't 
tell  you,  Ellish,  that  afore  we  wor  sjjliced 
together,  I  was  often  wid  somebody  that  I 
won't  mintion.  At  all  evints,  he  has  made 
Dan  put  the  big  O  afore  the  Connell,  so  that 
he  has  him  now  full  namesake  to  the  Coun- 
sellor ;  an',  faith,  that  ilself  'ud  get  him  a 
wife." 

"  Well,  the  best  way  is  to  say  nothin',  an' 
to  hear  nothin',  till  his  Reverence  spakes  out. 
an'  thin  we'll  se.e  what  can  be  done." 

EUish's  sagacity  had  not  misled  her.  In  a 
few  months  aftcrwai'ds  Father  Mulcahy  waa 
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asked  by  jouno:  Dan  Connell  to  diue  ;  and  j  the  truth,  Dan  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  1 
as  he  and  honest  Ellish  were  sitting  together,  must  make  it  a  point  to  see  him  well  settled." 
the   course   of  the   evening,    the   i>riest  j      "  Why,    your   Reverence,"   rei^lied    Peter 


broached  the  tojiic  as  follows  :■ 

"  Sirs.  Connell,!  think  this  whiskey  is  bet- 
ter than  my  four-year  old,  that  I  bought  at 
the  auction  the   other  day,   although   Dan 


again,  "  jist  the  one  you  mintioned." 

"  "\Mio  ?    I  ?     "Why  I  mentioned  nobody." 
"  An'  that's  the  veiy  one  she  has  in  her  eye 

for  him,  plase  your  Reverence — ha,  ha,  ha! 


says  mine's  better.  Between  ourselves,  that  What's  the  world  widout  a  joke,  Docthor? 
Dan  is  a  clever,  talented  young  fellow  ;  and  :  beggin'  your  pardon  for  makiu'  so  free  wid 
if  he  happens  upon  a  steady,  sensible  wife,  '  you." 

there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  die  a  respect- I  "Peter,  you're  still  a  wag,"  rephed  the 
able  man.  But,  by  the  by,  IVIi'S.  Connell,  ;  priest ;  "  but,  seriously,  Sirs.  Connell,  have 
you've  never  tried  my  whiskey  ;  and  upon  you  selected  any  female,  of  re>>pectal)le  connec- 
my  credit,  you  must  soon,  for  I  know  youi-  i  lions,  as  a  likely  person  to  be  a  wife  for 
opinion  would  decide  the  question."  j  Dan?" 

"  Is  it  worth  while  to  decide  it,  yoiu-  Eev-  |  "  Indeed  no,  your  Reverence,  I  have  not 
erence  ?  I  suppose  the  tlu-uth  is,  sir,  that  |  WTiere  could  I  pitch  upon  a  gii-1 — bai-rin'  a 
both  is  good  enough  for  anyone  ;  an' I  think  Protestant,  an'  that  'ud  never  do — who  has  a 
that's  as  much  as  we  want."  fortune  to  meet  what  Dan's  to  get?  " 

Thus  far  she  went,  but  never  alluded  to        The  priest  moved   his  chair  a  little,  and 
Dan,  judiciously  throwing  the  onus  of  intro-    drank  their  healths  a  second  time, 
dueing  </(«/ subject  ujjon  the  priest.  f      "But  you  know,  ili-s.  Connell,  that  Dan 

"  Dan  snjs  mine's  better,"  observed  Father  '  needn't  care  so  much  about  fortune,  if  he  got 
Mulcahy ;    "  and   I   woidd  certainly   give  a    a  girl  of  respectable  connections.     He  has  an 
gi-eat  deal  for  his  opinion  upon  that  or  any  ;  independence  himself." 
other  subject,  excejjt  theology."  i       "'Thi-ue  for  you,  father;  but  what  right 

"  You  ought,"  rephed  Ellish,  "  to  be  abet-  [  would  any  girl  have  to  expect  to  be  suppoi-t- 
ther  judge  of  whiskey  nor  either  Dan  nor  '  ed  by  the  hard  amin'  of  me  an'  my  husband, 
me;  an' I'll  tell  you  why — you  dhrink  it  in  widout  bringiu'  somethiu'  forrid  herself? 
more  places,  and  can  make  comparishment  You  know,  su",  that  the  fortune  always  goes 
one  wid  another  ;  but  Dan  an'  me  is  confined  I  wid  the  wife  ;  but  am  I  to  fortune  oii'm^'  son 
mostly  to  our  o^vn,  an'  of  that  same  we  take  |  to  a  girl  that  has  nothin'?  If  my  son,  plase 
very  little,  an'  the  less  the  betther  for  people  |  your  Reverence,  hadn't  a  coat  to  his  back,  or 
in  business,  or  indeed  for  anj'body."  '  a  guinea  in  his  pocket — as,  God  be  praised, 

"  Very  time,  IVIrs.  Connell !  But  for  all  he  has  both — but,  supposnr  he  hadn't,  what 
that,  I  won't  give  up  Dan's  judgment  in  any-  right  would  he  have  to  exjsect  a  girl  wid  a 
thing  within  his  o\\ti  line  of  business,  still  '  hiuidsome  fortune  to  mai-ry  him  ?  There's 
excepting  theology,  for  which  he  hasn't  the  ;  Paddy  Neill,  your  sanint-boy  ;  now,  if 
leai-ning.""  |  Paddy,  who's  an  honest  man's  son,  axed  your 

"  He's  a  good  son,  without  tay-o\ogy — as  niece,  wouldn't  you  be  apt  to  lose  your  tim- 
good  as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread,"  said    per?" 

Peter,  "  glory  be  to  God  !  Although,  for  that  |  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Connell,  I  think 
matther,  he  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted  '  your  fire's  ratherhot— allow  me  to  draw  back 
wid  tay-ology  as  your  Reverence,  in  regard  ]  a  little.  Mrs.  Connell,  your  health  again  I — 
that  he  sells  more  of  it  nor  you  do."  J  Mi-.  Connell,  yoiu-  fireside  !  " 

"A  good  son,  they  say,  Mrs.  Connell,  will  ,  "Thank  you,  Docthor  ;  but  faith  I  think 
make  a  good  husband.  I  wonder  you  don't  you  ought  hardly  to  dhrink  the  same  tu'e- 
think  of  settUng  him  in  Ufe.     It's  fuU  time.''  ,  side,  becase  it  appe:u-s  to  be  rather  hot  for 

"  Father,  avourneen,  we  must  lave  that  your  Reverence,  at  the  present  time — ha,  ha, 
wid  himself.  I  needn't  be  tellin'  you,  that  it  lia !  Jokin'  still,  Docthor,  we  must  be. 
'ud  be  hai-d  to  find  a  girl  able  to  biing  what  Well,  what  harm  !  I  wish  we  may  never  do 
the  girl  that  'ud  expect  Dan  ought  to  bring."    worse  !  " 

This  was  a  staggerer  to  the  priest,  who  re-  I  "And  what  fortune  would  you  expect  with 
cruited  his  ingenuity  by  chinking  Peter's  i  a  girl  of  gr(>)i?prfcoHnexio«— a  girl  that's  accom- 
health,  and  Ellish's.  '  '  plished,  well  say  in  music,  plain  work,  and 

"  Have  you  nobody  in  your  eye  for  him,  '  Ii-ish,  vernacularly  ? — hem  !  What  fortune 
Mi-s.  Connell  ?  "  '  '  '  would  you  be  expecting  with  such  a  girl  ?  " 

"Faith,  I'll  engage  she  has,"  replied  Peter,  {  "  Why,  Docthor,  ahagur,  the  only  music 
with  a  ludicrous  grin — "  I'U  ventui-e  for  to  I'd  wish  for  my  sou's  wife  is  a  good  timper  ; 
say  she  has  that."  ,  ]  an'  that's  what  their  music-masthers  can't 

"  Very  right,  ]VIi-s.  Connell ;  it's  all  fair,  j  tache  thim.  Tlie  plain  work,  although  I 
Might  one  ask  who  she  is  ;  for,  to  tell  j"ou    don't  know  what   you   mane  by  it,  sounds 
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well  enough  ;  an'  as  to  Irinh,  tcliick-wliacku- 
larly,  if  you  mane  our  ovra.  oulil  tongue,  be 
may  get  tbousauds  that  can  spake  it  ichack- 
inly,  an'  nothiu'  else." 

''  You're  a  wealthy  woman,  certainly,  Mrs. 
Connell,  and  what's  more,  I'm  not  at  all  sm-- 
jjrised  at  it.  Yom-  health,  once  more,  and 
long  life  to  you  !  Supi^ose,  however,  that 
D.m  got  a  fitting  wife,  what  would  you  ex- 
pect as  a  proper  portion  ?  I  have  a  reason 
for  a.sking." 

"  Dan,  jilase  your  Reverence,  will  get  four 
thousand  to  begin  the  world  wid  ;  an',  as 
he's  to  expect  none  but  a  Catholic,  I  suppose 
if  he  gets  the  fourth  part  of  that,  it's  as  much 
as  he  ought  to  look  for." 

"  A  thousand  jjouuds  I — hut  tut !  The 
woman's  beside  herself.  "Why  look  about 
you  and  try  where  you  can  find  a  Cathohc 
girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  fortune,  except 
in  a  gentleman's  family,  where  Dan  could 
never  think  of  going." 

"  That's  thrue,  any  how,  your  Reverence," 
observed  Peter. — "A  thousand  jiounds  ! 
Ellish !  you  needn't  look  for  it.  Where  is 
it  to  be  had  out  of  a  gintleman's  family,  as 
his  Reverence  says  thrue  enough." 

"An'  now,  Docthor,"  said  EUish,  "what 
'ud  you  think  a  girl  ought  to  bring  a  young 
man  like  Dan,  that's  to  have  four  thousand 
pounds  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  any  Cathohc  girl  of  his  own 
rank  in  the  county,  could  get  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred." 

"That's  one  shillin'  to  eveiy  pound  he 
has,"  replied  Ellish,  almost  instantaneouslj'. 
"  But,  Father,  you  may  as  well  spake  out  at 
wanst,"  she  continued,  for  she  was  too  quick 
and  du-ect  in  all  her  deaHngs  to  be  annoyed 
by  cu-cumlocution  ;  "  you're  desau-ous  of  a 
match  between  Dan  an'  Miss  Granua  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  priest ;  "  and  what  is 
more,  I  believe  they  are  fond  of  each  other. 
I  know  Dan  is  attached  to  her,  for  he  told 
me  so.  But,  now  that  w-e  have  mentioned 
her,  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  accom- 
plished gii-1  of  her  persuasion  in  the  parish 
we  sit  in.  She  can  play  on  the  bag^jipes 
better  than  any  other  piper  in  the  in-o\-ince, 
for  I  taught  her  myself  ;  and  I  tell  you  that 
in  a  respectable  man's  wife  a  knowledge  of 
music  is  a  desirable  thing.  It's  hard  to  tell, 
Mrs.  Connell,  how  they  may  rise  in  the 
world,  and  get  into  fashionable  company,  so 
that  accomplishments,  you  persave,  are  good. 
She  can  make  a  shirt  and  wash  it,  and  she 
can  write  L-ish.  As  for  dancing,  I  only  wish 
you'd  see  her  at  a  hornpipe.  All  these  things 
put  together,  along  with  her  genteel  con- 
nections, and  the  prospect  of  what  I  may  be 
able  to  la,ve  her — I  say  your  son  may  do 
worse." 


!  "It's  not  what  you'd  lave  lier,  sir,  but 
what  you'd  give  her  in  the  tirst  place,  that 
I'd  like  to  hear.  Spake  up,  your  Reverence, 
an'  let  us  know  how  far  you  will  go." 

"  I'm  afeard,  sir,"  said  Peter,  "  if  it  goes  to 
a  clane  bargain  atween  yez,  that  EUish  will 
,  make  you  bid  up  for  Dan.  Be  shai-p,  sii-,  or 
you'll  "have  no  chance  ;  fais,  you  won't." 

"  But,  Mi-s.  Connell,"  replied  the  priest, 
"before  I  spake  up,  consider  her  accomplish- 
ments. I'U  vindertake  to  say,  that  the  best 
bred  girl  in  Dublin  cannot  perform  music  in 
such  style,  or  on  such  an  instiaunent  as  the 
one  she  uses.  Let  us  contemplate  Dan  and 
'  her  after  maniage,  in  an  elegant  house,  and 
j  full  business,  the  dinner  over,  and  they  gone 
'  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Think  how  agiee- 
able  and  gi-aceful  it  would  be  for  Mi-s.  Daniel 
O'Connell  to  repair  to  the  sofa,  among  a  few 
respectable  fiiends,  and,  taking  up  her  bag- 
pipes, set  her  elbow  a-going,  until  the  drone 
gives  two  or  three  broken  gi-oans,  and  the 
chanter  a  squeak  or  two,  like  a  child  in  the 
cholic,  or  a  cat  that  you  had  trampled  on  by 
i  accident.  Then  comes  the  real  ould  Irish 
j  music,  that  warms  the  heart.  Dan  looks 
upon  her  gi-aceful  position,  until  the  tears  of 
love,  taste,  and  admiration  are  coming  down 
his  cheeks.  By  and  by,  the  toe  of  him 
moves  :  here  another  foot  is  going  ;  and,  in 
no  time,  there  is  a  hearty  dance,  with  a  hght 
heart  and  a  good  conscience.  You  or  I,  pei-- 
haps,  drop  in  to  see  them,  and,  of  coiu'se, 
I  we  partake  of  the  enjoyment." 

"Di\il  a  pleasanter,"  said  Peter :  "I  tell 
j'ou,  I'd  like  it  well ;  an',  for  my  own  part, 
if  the  deludher  here  has  no  objection,  I'm 
not  goin'  to  sjjoil  sport." 

Ellish  looked  hard  at  the  priest ;  her  keen 
blue  eye  glittered  with  a  spai'kling  light,  that 
gave  decided  jjroofs  of  her  sagacity  being  in- 
I  tensely  excited. 

"All  that  you've  said,"  she  replied,  "is 
I  very  fine  ;  but  in  regard  o'  the  bag-pipes, 
an'  j\Iiss  Granua  Mulcahy's  squeezin'  the 
music  out  o'  thim — why,  if  it  plased  God  to 
'  bring  my  son  to  the  staff  an'  bag— a  common 
j  beggar — indeed,  in  that  case.  Miss  Granua's 
j  bagjjipes  might  sarve  both  o'  thim,  an'  help, 
!  maybe,  to  get  them  a  night's  lodgin'  or  so  ; 
\  but  until  that  time  comes,  if  you  respect 
i  your  niece,  you'll  bui-n  her  bagj^ipes,  dhrone, 
j  chanther,  an'  all.  If  you  are  for  a  match, 
which  I  doubt,  spake  out,  as  I  said,  and  say 
what  fortune  you  "il  pay  down  on  the  nail  wid 
her,  otherwise  we're  losiu'  our  time,  an'  that's 
,  a  I0.SS  one  can't  make  up." 

The  priest,  who  thought  he  could  have 
bantered  Ellish  into  an  alUanee,  without 
liledging  himself  to  pay  any  specific  fortune, 
found  that  it  was  necessai-y  for  him  to  treat 
I  the  matter  seriously,  if  he  expected  to  sue- 
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ceed.  He  was  certainly  anxious  for  the  I 
match  ;  and  as  lie  really  wished  to  see  his  I 
niece — who,  in  truth,  was  an  excellent  girl,  ! 
and  handsome — well  settled,  he  resolved  to  ' 
make  a  stretch  and  secure  Dan  it  possible,      j 

"  Mrs.  Connell,"  said  he,  "I  will  be  brief 
with  you.  The  most  I  can  give  her  is  three 
hundi-ed  pounds,  and  even  that  by  strug- 
gling and  borrowing.  I  will  undertake  to 
pay  it  as  j'ou  say — on  the  nail !  for  I  am 
reaUy  anxious  that  my  niece  should  be  con- 
nected with  so  worthy  and  industrious  a 
family.      What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"I'm  williu'  enough,"  replied  Peter.  It's 
not  asy  to  get  that  wid  a  Catholic  girl." 

"  There's  some  tliruth  in  what  you  say, 
aroon,  sure  enough,"  observed  EUish  ;  "an' 
if  his  Reverence  puts  another  hundhre  to  it, 
why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  let  tliem  go 
together.  If  you  don't  choose  that,  Docthor, 
never  breathe  the  subject  to  me  agin.  Dan's 
not  an  ould  man  yit,  an'  has  time  enough  to 
get  wives  in  islenty." 

"Come,"  replied  the  priest,  "there's  my 
hand,  it's  a  bargain  ;  although  I  must  say 
there's  no  removing  you  fi'om  your  point. 
I  will  give  foiu'  hundred,  hook  or  crook  ;  but 
111  have  sad  scrambling  to  get  it  together. 
Still  I'U  make  it  good." 

"  Down  on  the  nail?  "  inquired  EUish. 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  Down  on  the  nail,"  replied  the 
priest. 

"  Well,  in  the  name  o"  Goodness,  a  bai-- 
gain  be  it,"  said  Peter;  "but,  upon  my 
credit,  Elhsh,  I  won't  have  the  bag-pipes 
burnt,  anj'how.  Faith,  I  must  hear  an  odd 
tune,  now  an'  thin,  when  I  caU  to  see  the 
childhre." 

"  Pether,  acushla,  have  sinse.  Would  you 
wisli  to  see  your  daughter-in-law  playin'  upon 
the  bag-pipes,  when  she  ought  to  be  mindin' 
her  business,  or  attendin'  her  childhre  ?  No, 
your  Eeverence,  the  pipes  must  be  laid  aside. 
I'll  have  no  piperly  connection  for  a  son  of 
mine." 

The  priest  consented  to  this,  although 
Peter  conceded  it  with  great  reluctance. 
Further  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon, 
and  the  evening  jiassed  isleasantly,  until  it 
became  necessary  for  Mi-.  Mulcahy  to  bid 
them  good-night. 

When  they  were  gone,  Peter  and  Elhsh 
talked  over  the  matter  between  themselves 
'in  the  following  dialogue  : 

"  The  fortune's  a  small  one,"  said  EUish 
to  her  husband  ;  "  an'  I  suppose  you  wondher 
that  I  consinted  to  take  so  little." 

"  Sure  enough,  I  wondhered  at  it,"  repUed 
Peter,  "  but,  for  my  own  part,  I'd  give  my 
son  to  her  widout  a  penny  o'  fortune,  in  ord- 
her  to  be  coimected  wid  the  priest ;  an'  be- 
sides, she's  a  fine,  handsome,  good  girl — ay, 


an'  his  fiU  of  a  wife,  if  she  had  h--X  the  shiA 
to  her  back." 

"  Four  hundhre  wid  a  priest's  niece, 
Pethei-,  is  before  double  the  money  wid  any 
other.  Don't  you  know,  that  when  they  set 
up  for  themselves,  he  can  bring  the  custom 
of  the  whole  jJai'ish  to  them  ?  It's  unknown 
the  number  o'  ways  he  can  sarve  them  in. 
Sure,  at  stations  an'  weddins,  wakes,  mar- 
riages, and  funerals,  they'll  all  be  proud  to 
let  the  2Ji'iest  know  that  they  purchased 
whatever  they  wanted  from  his  niece  an'  her 
husband.  Betther  !  —  faix,  four  hundhre 
from  him  is  worth  three  times  as  much  from 
another." 

"  Glory  to  you,  EUish  ! — brigb*  an'  cutu 
for  ever !  W^hy,  I'd  back  you  for  a  woman 
that  could  buy  an'  seU  Euroj^e,  aginst  the 
world.  Now,  isn't  it  odd  that  I  never  think 
of  these  long-headed  skames  ?  " 

"Ay  do  you,  often  enough,  Pether  ;  but 
you  keep  them  to  yourself,  abouchal." 

"  Faith,  I'm  close,  no  doubt  of  it ;  an' — 
but  there's  no  use  in  sayin'  an}'  more  about 
it — you  said  whatsomever  came  into  my  own 
head  consamin'  it.  Faith,  you  did,  you 
phanis." 

In  a  short  time  the  marriage  took  place. 

Dan,  under  the  advice  of  his  mother,  piir- 
chased  a  j^iece  of  ground  most  advantage- 
ously located,  as  the  site  of  a  mUl,  whereon 
an  excellent  one  was  buQt ;  and  as  a  good 
miU  had  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the 
country,  his  success  was  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations. Every  speculation,  in  fact,  which 
EUish  touched,  prospered.  Fortune  seemed 
to  taie  deh'ght,  either  in  accomplishing  or 
anticipating  her  wishes.  At  least,  such  was 
the  general  ojiiuion,  although  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  erroneous  than  to  attribute 
her  success  to  mere  chance.  The  secret  of 
all  might  be  ascribed  to  her  good  sense,  and 
her  exact  knowledge  of  the  precise  moment 
when  to  take  the  tide  of  fortune  at  its  tiow. 
Her  son,  in  addition  to  the  mill,  opened  an 
extensive  niercautUe  estabUshmeut  in  the 
next  town,  where  he  had  ample  cause  to  bless 
the  instiiictions  of  his  mother,  and  her  fore- 
sight in  calculating  upon  the  advantage  of 
being  married  to  the  priest's  niece. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  the  person  who 
had  for  many  years  kept  the  head  inn  of  the 
next  town  died,  and  the  establishment  was 
advertised  for  sale.  EUish  was  immediately 
in  action.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing the  second  .son  in  a  situation  which 
had  enabled  the  late  jsroprietor  of  it  to  die 
nearly  the  richest  man  in  the  parish.  A  few 
days,  therefore,  before  that  sjjccified  for  the 
sale,  she  took  her  featherbed  car,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  executors  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor.    Her    chai-acter    was    known,    her 
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judgment  aud  integrity  duly  estimated,  and,  j 
perii.ips,  what  Wiis  the  weightiest  argument  } 
in  her  favor,  her  pm-se  was  forthcoming  to  I 
complete  the  offer  she  had  made.  After 
some  private  conversation  between  the  exec- 
iLtors,  her  projjosal  was  accepted,  and  before  1 
she  returned  home,  the  head  inn,  togetlier 
with  its  fixtiu-es  and  furnitui'e,  was  her  prop- 
erty. 

The  second  son,  who  was  called  after  his 
father,  received  the  intelligence  with  delight. 
One  of  his  sisters  W'as,  at  his  mother's  sug- 
gestion, ajjpointed  to  conduct  the  house- 
keeping department,  and  keep  the  bar,  a 
duty  for  which  she  was  pretty  weU  qualified 
bj'  her  exj)erience  at  home. 

"  I  will  paint  it  in  great  style,"  said  Peter 
the  Younger.  "It  must  be  ahead  Inn  no 
longer ;  lU  call  it  a  Hotel,  for  that's  the 
v^'hole  fashion." 

"It    wants    little,    avotmieen,"   said    his 
mother  ;  "  it  was  well  kep  :  some  paintin'  an 
other  improvements  it  does  want,  but  don't 
be  extravagant.     Have  it  clane  an'  dacent, 
but,  above  all  things,  comfortable,   an'  the 
attindauce  good.     That's  what'll  carry  you 
an — not  a  flourish  o'  paintin'  outside,    an' 
dirt,  an'  confusion,  an'  bad  attindance  widin. 
Cousidher,  Pether  darliu',  that  the  man  who  j 
owned  it  last,  feathered  his  nest  well  in  it,  | 
but  never  called  it  a  Hotill.     Let  it  appear  on  j 
the  outside  jist  as  yoiu-  old  customers  used  to 
see  it ;  but  improve  it  widin  as  much  as  you 
can,  widout  beiu'  lavish  an  it,  or  takin'  up 
the  place  wid  u(?nsense." 

"At  all  e^iuts.  111  have  a  picture  of  the 
Libemtor  over  the  door,  an'  'O'Counell' 
vviiitiii  under  it.  It's  both  our  names,  and 
be.-,idis  it  will  be  'kiUin'  two  birds  wth  one 
stone.'  " 

"  No,  avourneen.  Let  me  advise  you,  if 
you  wish  to  j^rosper  in  Ufa,  to  keep  yourself 
out  of  party-work.  It  only  stands  betune 
you  an'  yoiu"  business  ;  an'  it's  surely  wiser 
for  you  to  mind  your  own  affairs  than  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  There's  rasou  in  every- 
thing. No  man  in  trade  has  a  right,  widout 
committiii'  a  sin,  to  neglect  his  family  for  pol- 
ities or  pai'ties.  There's  Jack  Cummins  that ' 
was  (loin'  well  in  his  groceries  till  he  began  to  i 
make  sjaeeches,  an'  get  up  public  meetins,  I 
an'  write  petitions,  an'  now  he  ha-s  nothin'  to  ! 
throuble  him  but  pohtics,  for  his  business  is  | 
gone.  Every  one  has  liberty  to  think  as  they  | 
plase.  We  can't  expect  Protestants  to  think 
as  we  do,  nor  Protestants  can't  suppose  that 
we  ought  to  think  as  they'd  wish  ;  an'  for 
that  same  rason,  w^e  should  make  allowance 
on  both  sides,  an'  not  be  like  many  we  know, 
that  have  their  minds  up,  expectin'  they 
don't  know  what,  instead  of  workin'  for 
themsebes  and  their  families  as  they  ought 
Vol.  II.— 60 


to  do.  Pether,  won't  you  give  that  up, 
avilUsh  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you're  right,  mother.  I  didn't 
see  it  before  in  the  light  you've  placed  it  in." 

"Then,  Pether  darlin',  lose  no  time  in 
gettin'  into  your  place — you  an'  Alley  ;  an' 
faix,  if  you  don't  both  manage  it  cleverly,  I'll 
never  spake  to  yez." 

Here  was  a  second  son  settled,  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  dispose  of  their  tvv(> 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  offers.  This,  in  consequence 
of  their  large  fortunes,  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  The  eldest.  Alley,  who  as- 
sisted her  brother  to  conduct  the  Inn,  be- 
came the  wife  of  an  extensive  grazier,  who 
lived  in  an  adjoining  count}-.  The  younger, 
Mary,  was  joined  to  Father  Mulcahy's 
ue25hew,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  mother,  who  feared  that  two  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  parish, 
supported  by  the  saine  patronage,  must 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  each  other.  As  it 
was  something  of  a  love-match,  however,  she 
ultimately  consented. 

.  "  Avourneen,"  said  she,  "  the  parish  is  big 
enough,  an'  has  customers  enough  to  sup- 
l^ort  two  o'  them  ;  an'  I'll  engage  his  Rever- 
ence will  do  wh.at  he  can  for  them  both." 

In  the  meantime,  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  was  dependent  upon  then-  children. 
Peter  stOl  kejst  the  agi'icultural  depai'tment 
in  oi^eration  ;  and  although  the  shop  and 
warehouse  were  transferred  to  jVIi\  Mulcahy, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  yet  it  was  under  the 
condition  of  paying  a  yearly  sum  to  Mrs. 
Connell  and  her  husband,  ostensibly  as  a 
provision,  but  reaUy  as  a  spur  to  their  exer- 
tions. A  provision  they  could  not  want,  for 
then-  wealth  still  amounted  to  thousands, 
independently  of  the  lai-ge  annual  jn-ofits 
arising  out  of  their  farms. 

For  some  time  after  the  marriage  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  IMi-s.  Connell  took  a  very 
active  part  in  her  son-in-law's  affaii's.  He 
possessed  neither  experience,  nor  any  knowl- 
edge of  business  whatsoevei-,  though  he  was 
not  deficient  in  education,  nor  in  capacity  to 
acquire  both.  This  pleased  Mrs.  Connell 
very  much,  who  set  herself  to  the  task  of  in- 
structing him  in  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial, life,  and  in  the  best  methods  of  trans- 
acting business. 

"  The  first  rules,"  said  she  to  liim,  "  for 
you  to  obsarve  is  these  :  teU  truth  ;  be  sober  ; 
be  ijunctual ;  rise  early  ;  jDersavere  ;  avoid 
extravagance  ;  keep  your  word  ;  an'  watch 
yoiu-  health.  Next :  don't  be  proud  ;  give 
no  oflSnce  ;  talk  sweetly  ;  be  read}'  to  oblage, 
when  you  can  do  it  widout  inconvanience, 
but  don't  put  yourself  or  your  business  out 
o'  your  ways  to  sarve  anybody. 
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"  Thirdly :  keep  an  appearance  of  substance 
an'  comfort  about  youi'  place,  but  don't  go 
beyant  your  manes  in  doin'  it ;  when  you 
make  a  bargain,  think  what  a  corre ether 
them  you  dale  wid  beai's,  an'  whether  or  not 
you  found  them  honest  before,  if  you  ever 
had  business  wid  them. 

"  When  you  buy  a  thing,  appear  to  know 
your  own  mind,  an'  don't  be  hummin'  an' 
hawiu',  an'  higglin',  an'  longin'  as  if  your 
teeth  wor  watherin'  afther  it ;  but  be  manly, 
downright,  an'  quick  ;  they'll  then  see  that 
you  know  your  business,  an'  they  won't  be 
keepin'  off  an'  an,  but  will  close  wid  you  at 
wanst. 

"  Never  drink  at  bargain  makin' ;  an'  never 
pay  money  in  a  public-house  if  you  can  help 
it ;  if  you  must  do  it,  go  into  an  inn,  or  a 
house  that  you  know  to  be  dacent. 

"  Never  stay  out  late  in  a  fair  or  mai'ket ; 
don't  make  a  poor  ^  mouth;  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  boast  of  your  wealth  ;  keep  no 
low  company ;  don't  be  rabbin'  yourself 
against  your  betthers,  but  keep  wid  your 
aquils.  FUe  yom-  loose  jsapers  an'  accounts, 
an'  keep  your  books  \v^  to  the  day.  Never 
l)ut  ofi'  anything  that  can  be  done,  when  it 
ought  to  be  done.  Go  early  to  bed  ;  but  be 
the  last  up  at  night,  and  the  first  in  the 
momin',  and  there's  no  fear  o'  you." 

Having  now  settled  all  her  children  in 
comfort  and  indei^endenee,  with  each  a  pros- 
pect of  rising  stUl  higher  in  the  world,  Mrs. 
Counell  felt  that  the  principal  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  her  had  been  discharged.  It  was 
but  reasonable,  she  thought,  that,  after  the 
toil  of  a  busy  life,  her  husband  and  herself 
should  relax  a  little,  and  enjoy  with  lighter 
minds  the  ease  for  which  they  had  labored  so 
long  and  unremittingl_y. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I'm  thinkin'  of, 
Pether  ?  "  said  she,  one  summer  evening  in 
theii-  farm-yard. 

"  Know,  is  it  ?  "  replied  Peter — "  some 
long-headed  plan  that  none  of  us  'ud  ever 
think  of,  but  that  will  stare  us  in  the  face 
the  moment  you  mintion  it.  What  is  it,  you 
ould  sprig  o'  beauty  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  get  a  snug  jauntin'-car,  for  you 
an'  me.  I'd  like  to  see  you  comfortable  in 
your  old  days,  Peter.  Yoii're  gettin'  stiff, 
ahagur,  an'  will  be  good  for  nothin'  by  an'  by." 

"Stiff!  Arrah,  by  tliis  an'  by — my  reputa- 
tion, I'm  younger  nor  e'er  a  one  o'  my  sons 

yet,    you eh  ?  "    said    Peter,    pausing — 

"  Faith,  then  I  dunna  that.  Upon  my  credit, 
I  think,  on  second  thoughts,  that  a  car  'ud 
be  a  mighty  comfortable  thing  for  me. 
Faith,  I  do,  an'  for  you,  too,  Ellish." 

"The  common  car,"  she  continued,  "is 
slovs'  and  tlu-oublesome,  an'  joults  the  life  out 
o'  me." 


"By  my  reputation,  you're  not  the  same 
woman  since  you  began  to  use  it,  that  you 
wor  before  at  all.  Why,  it'll  shorten  your 
life.  The  pillion's  dacent  enough  ;  but  the 
jauntin'-car ! — faix,  it's  what  'ud  make  a 
fresh  woman  o'  you — divil  a  lie  in  it." 

"  You're  not  puttin'  in  a  word  for  yourself 
now,  Pether  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  an'  for  both  of  us.  I'd 
surely  be  proud  to  see  yom-self  an'  myseK 
sittin'  in  our  glory  upon  our  own  jauntin'-car. 
Sure  we  can  afford  it,  an'  ought  to  have  it, 
too.  Bud-an'-ager  !  what's  the  rason  I  didn't 
think  of  it  long  ago  ?  " 

"  Maybe  you  did,  acushla  ;  but  you  forgot 

I  it.  Wasn't  that  the  way  wid  you,  Pether  ? 
Tell  the  thrath." 

"Why,  thin,  bad  luck  to  the  lie  in  it,  since 
you   must   know.     About  this   time  twelve 

1  months — no,   faix,   I'm  wrong,   it  was  afore 

j  Dan's  marriage — I  had  tlioiights  o'  sjiakin'  to 

I  you  about  it,  but  sonieljow  it  left  my  head. 
Upon  my  word,  I'm  in  airnest,  Fjllish." 

"  Well,  avick,  make  your  mind  asy  ;  I'll 
have  one  fi'om  Dublin  in  less  nor  a  fortnight. 
I  can  thin  go  about  of  an  odd  time,  an'  see 

I  how  Dan  an'  Pether's  comin'  an.     It'll  be  a 

I  pleasure  to  me  to  advise  an'  direct  them, 
sure,  as  far  an'  as  well  as  I  can.  I  only  hope 
God  will  enable  thim  to  do  as  much  for  their 
childher,  as  he  enabled  lis  to  do  for  them, 
glory  be  to  his  name  !  " 

Peter's  eye  rested  upon  her  as  she  spoke  : 
a  slight  shade  passed  ovct  his  face,  but  it 
was  the  symj)tom  of  deep  reeling  and  affec- 
tion, whose  current  had  run  smooth  and  un- 
broken dui-ing  the  whole  life  they  had  spent 
together. 

"Ellish,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
strongly  expressed  what  he  felt,  "you  wor 
one  o'  the  best  wives  that  ever  the  Almighty 
gev  to  mortual  man.  You  wor,  avoumeen — 
you  wor,  you  wor  !  " 

"I  intind,  too,  to  begin  an'  make  my  bowI 

j  a  little,"  she  continued  ;  "we  had  so  much 
to  do,  Pether,  aroon,  that,  indeed,  we  hadn't 

I  time  to  think  of  it  all  along  ;  but  now,  that 
everything  ehc  is  settled,  we  ought  to  think 

]  about  that,  an'  make  the  most  of  our  time 

i  while  we  can." 

"Upon  my  conscience,  I've  strong  notions 
myself  o'  the  same  thing,"  replied  Peter : 
"  An'  I'll  back  you  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.  Never  fear,  if  we  pull  to- 
gether, but  we'll  bring  u})  the  lost  time. 
Faith,  we  wiU  !  Sowl,  if  you  set  about  it, 
let  me  see  them  that  'ud  prevint  you  goiu' 
to  heaven  !  " 

"Did  Paddy  Donovan  get  the  bay  filly's 
foot  aised,  Pether  ?  " 

"He's  gone  down  wid  her  to  the  forge; 
the  25oor  crathur  was  very  lame  to-day." 
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"That's  right;  an'  let  Andy  Murtagh  1 
bring  down  the  sacks  from  Drumdough  eai'ly  j 
to-morrow.  That  whate  ought  to  go  to  the  : 
mai-ket  on  Thui-sday,  au'  the  other  stacks 
ought  to  be  thrashed  out  of  hand." 

"  Well,  well ;  so  it  -n-ill  be  all  done.  Tai-e 
alive !  if  myself  knows  how  you're  able  to  j 
keep  au  eye  on  everything.  Come  in,  an'  let  j 
us  have  our  lay." 

For  a  few  months  aftei-  this,  EUish  was 
perfectly  in  her  element.  The  jaunting-car 
was  procured  ;  and  her  spu-its  seemed  to  be 
quite  elevated.  She  jjaid  regular  visits  to  both 
her  SOILS,  looked  closelj'  into  their  manner  of 
conducting  business,  examined  theii-  prem- 
ises, and  subjected  every  fixtui-e  and  im- 
provement made  or  introduced  without  her  | 
sanction,  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  In  } 
fact,  what,  between  Peter's  farm,  her  daugh-  \ 
ter'sshop,  and  the  estabUshments  of  her  sons,  \ 
she  never  found  herseK  more  completely  en-  j 
cumbered  with  business.  She  had  intended  , 
"  to  make  her  soul,"  but  her  time  was  so  fully 
absorbed  by  the  affairs  of  those  in  whom  she 
felt  so  .strong  an  interest,  that  she  really  for-  ! 
got  the  spiritual  resolution  in  the  warmth  of 
her  secular  pursuits. 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  a  horse  be- 
longing to  Peter  hai:>i)ened  to  fall  into  a  ditch, 
from  which  he  was  extricated  with  much  dif- 
ficulty by  the  laborer;;.  EUish,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  attend,  had  been  standing  for 
.some  time  du'ecting  them  how  to  proceed ; 
lier  dress  was  rather  thin,  and  the  houi-, 
which  was  about  twilight,  cbiUy,  for  it  was 
the  middle  of  autumn.  Upon  returning 
home  she  found  herself  cold,  and  inclined  to 
shiver.  At  first  she  thought  but  little  of  these 
symptoms  ;  for  having  never  had  a  single 
daj-'s  sickness,  she  was  scarcely  competent  to 
know  that  they  were  frequently  the  forerun- 
ners of  veij  dangerous  and  fatal  maladies. 
She  complained,  however,  of  slight  illness, 
and  went  to  bed  without  taldug  anything 
calcuhited  to  check  what  she  felt.  Her  suf- 
ferings during  the  night  were  di-eadful : 
high  fe'.'er  had  set  in  with  a  fm-y  that  threat-  I 
eued  to  sweep  the  jjowers  of  Ufe  like  a  'WTeck 
before  it.  The  next  morning  the  family,  on 
looking  into  her  state  more  closely,  found  it 
necessai-y  to  send  instantly  for  a  j)hysi- 
cian. 

On  arriving,  he  pronounced  her  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  pleurisy,  fi-om  which,  in  conse-  | 
queuce  of  her  plethoric  habit,  he  expressed 
but  faint  hopes  of  her  recovery.  Tliis  was 
melancholy  intelligence  to  her  sons  and  ( 
daughters  :  but  to  Peter,  whose  faithful  wife 
she  had  been  for  thirty  yeai-s,  it  was  a  dread- 
ful communication  indeed. 

"Xo    hopes,    Docthor  ! "    he    exclaimed, 
with  a    bewildered   air :   "  did   you   say  no  t 


hopes,  su-  ? — Oh !  no,  you  didn't — you  coiddn't 
say  that  there's  no  hopes  !  ' 

"  The  hopes  of  her  recovery,  ilr.  Connell, 
are  but  slender, — if  any." 

"  Docthor,  I'm  a  rich  man,  thanks  be  to 

God  an'  to "  he  hesitated,  cast  back  a 

raj)id  and  troubled  look  towards  the  bed 
whereon  she  lay,  then  proceeded — "  no 
matther,  I'm  a  rich  man  :  but  if  you  can 
sjaare  her  to  me,  I'll  divide  what  I'm  worth 
in  the  "world  wid  you :  I  will,  su- ;  an'  if 
that  won't  do,  I'll  give  uj)  my  last  shiUin'  to 
save  her,  an'  thin  I'd  beg  my  bit  an'  sup 
through  the  counthi-y,  only  let  me  have  her 
wid  me." 

"  As  far  as  my  skill  goes,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  I  shaH,  of  course,  exert  it  to  save  her  ; 
but  there  ai'e  some  diseases  which  we  ai'e 
almost  always  able  to  j)ronounce  fatal  at  first 
.sight.  This,  I  fear,  is  one  of  them.  Still  I 
do  not  bid  you  despair — there  is,  I  trust,  a 
shadow  of  hope." 

"  The  bles.sin'  o'  the  Almighty  be  iipon 
you,  sir,  for  that  word  !  The  best  blessing 
of  the  heavenly  Father  rest  upon  you  an' 
yours  for  it  1  " 

"  I  shall  return  in  the  course  of  the  day," 
continued  the  physician  ;  "  and  as  you  feel 
the  di-ead  of  her  loss  so  jiowerfully,  I  -vviU 
bring  two  other  medical  gentlemen  of  skill 
with  me." 

"  Heavens  reward  you  for  that,  sir  !  The 
heavens  above  reward  you  an'  them  for  it ! 
Payment! — och,  that  signifies  but  little  :  but 
you  and  them  '11  be  well  paid.  Oh,  Docthor, 
achora,  tlii-y  an'  save  her ! — Och,  thry  an' 
save  her ! " 

"  Keep  her  easy,"  repHed  the  doctor,  "  and 
let  my  dii-ections  lae  faithfully  followed.  In 
the  meantime,  Jlr.  Connell,  be  a  man,  and 
display  XJroper  fortitude  under  a  dispensation 
which  is  common  to  all  men  in  yoiu-  state." 

To  tiilk  of  resignation  to  Peter  was  an 
abuse  of  words.  The  poor  man  had  no  more 
perception  of  the  consolation  arising  from  a 
knowledge  of  reUgion  than  a  child.  His 
heai't  sank  within  Mm,  for  the  prof>  on  which 
hLs  affections  had  rested  was  suddeulj'  struck 
down  from  under  them. 

Poor  EUish  was  in  a  di-eadful  state.  Her 
malady  seized  her  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
worldly-mindedness  ;  and  the  cui-rent  of  her 
usual  thoughts,  when  stojjped  by  the  aberi"a- 
tions  of  inteUect  peculiar  to  her  Ulness,  bub- 
bled ujj,  during  the  temporary  returns  of 
reason,  with  a  stronger  relish  of  the  world. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  woman  like 
her,  whose  habits  of  thought  and  the  ten- 
dency of  whose  affections  had  been  aU  directed 
towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  wi-ench 
them  for  ever  and  at  once  from  the  objects 
on  which  they  were  fixed.     This,  at  any  time, 
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w-oiikl  have  been  to  her  n  difficult  victory 
to  achieve  ;  but  now,  when  stunned  by  the 
stroke  of  disease,  and  confused  by  the  pangs 
of  ■severe  suffering,  tortured  Ijy  a  feverish 
jnilse  and  a  burning  brain,  to  expect  that  she 
could  exi^erience  the  calm  hopes  ef  religion, 
or  feel  the  soothing  jjower  of  Christian  sor- 
row, was  utter  folly.  'Tis  true,  her  life  had 
been  a  harmless  one  :  her  example,  as  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  member  of 
society,  was  worthy  of  imitation.  *  She  was 
an  excellent  mother,  a  good  neighbor,  and 
an  admirable  wife  ;  but  the  duties  arising 
out  of  these  different  relations  of  life,  were 
all  made  subservient  to,  and  mixed  ujj  with, 
her  great  principle  of  advancing  herself  in 
the  world,  whilst  that  which  is  to  come  never 
engaged  one  moment's  serious  considera- 
tion. 

When  Father  Mulcahy  came  to  administer 
the  rites  of  the  church  to  Ellish,  he  found 
her  in  a  state  of  incoherency.  Occasional 
gleams  of  reason  broke  out  through  the 
cloud  that  obscured  her  intellect,  but  they 
carried  with  them  the  marks  of  a  mind  knit 
indissolubly  to  wealth  and  aggrandizement. 
The  same  tenor  of  thought,  and  the  same 
broken  fi'agments  of  ambitious  speculation, 
floated  in  rajiid  confusion  through  the  tem- 
pests of  delirium  which  swept  with  awful 
darkness  over  her  spirit. 

"Mrs.  Connell,"  said  he,  "  can  you  collect 
yourself?  Strive  to  compose  your  mind,  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  receive  the  aids  of  religion." 

"  Oh,  oh  ! — my  blood's  boilin' !  Is  that — 
is  that  Father  Mulcahy  ?  " 

"  It  is,  dear ;  strive  now  to  keeji  your 
mind  calm,  till  you  prepare  yourself  for 
judgment." 

"  Keeji  up  his  head,  Paddy — keep  up  his 
head,  or  he'll  be  smothered  undher  the 
•wather  an'  the  sludge.  Here,  Mike,  take 
this  ro^Je  :  puU,  man, — pull,  or  the  horse  will 
be  lost !  Oh,  my  head  ! — I'm  boilin' — I'm 
burnin'  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Connell,  let  me  entreat  yoii  to  re- 
member that  you  are  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  should  raise  your  heart  to  God,  for  the 
pardon  and  remission  of  your  sins." 

'•  Oh  !  Father  dear,  I  neglected  that,  but  I 
intinded  —  I  intinded — Where's  Pether  ! — 
bring,  bring — Pether  to  me  !  " 

"  Turn  yoirr  thoughts  to  God,  now,  my 
dear.  Ai-e  you  clear  enough  in  your  mind 
for  confession  ?  " 

"I  am,  Father!  I  am,  avourneen.  Come, 
come  here,  Pether  !  Pether,  I'm  goin'  to  lave 
you,  asthore  machree !  I  could  part  wid 
them  all  but — but  yov." 

"  Mrs.  Connell,  for  Heaven's  sake  " 

"  Is  'ijiis—is  this— Father  Mulcahy  ?  Oh  ! 
I'mi^      iU!"— 


"  It  is,  dear  ;  it  is.  Comjiose  yourself  and 
confess  your  sins." 

"  Where's  Mary  ?     She'll  neglect — neglect 

to  lay  in  a  stock  o'  linen,  altliough  I — I 

Oh,  Father,  avourneen  !  won't  you  pity  me  ? 
I'm  sick— oh,  I'm  very  sick  !  " 

"You  are,  dear— you  are,  God  help  you, 
very  sick,  but  you'll  be  better  soon.  Could 
I  you  confess,  dear  ?  —  do  vou  think  you 
I  could  ?  " 

!  "  Oh,  this  pain— this  pain  ! — it's  killin' 
(me!— Pether  —  Pether,  a  sidlli^h  machree,* 
!  have,  have  you  des — have  you  desarted  me." 

The23riest,  conjecturing  that  if  Peter  made 
his  appearance  she  might  feel  soothed,  and 
perhaps  sufficiently  composed  to  confess, 
called  him  in  fi-om  the  next  room. 

"  Here's  Peter,"  said  the  priest,  presentmg 
j  him  to  her  view — "  Here's  Peter,  dear." 
I  "  Oh  !  what  a  load  is  on  me  !  this  pain — 
1  this  j)ain  is  killin'  me — won't  vou  bring  me. 
j  Pether?  Oh,  what  will  I  "do?  Who's 
there  ?  " 

The  mental  pangs  of  poor  Peter  wei'e,  pei-- 
haps,  equal  in  intensity  to  those  which  .she 
suffered  jihysically. 

"Ellish,"  said  he,  in  smothered  sobs — 
"  Ellish,  acushla  machree,  sure  I'm  wid  yon 
here  ;  here  I'm  sittin'  on  the  bed  wid  you, 
achora  machree." 

"  Catch  my  hand,  thin.  Ah,  Pether ! 
won't  you  jiity  your  Ellish  ? — Won't  you  pity 
me — won't  you  i^ity  me  ?  Oh  !  this  pain — this 
pain — is  kilhn'  me  !  " 

"  It  is,  it  is,  my  heart's  delight — it's  killin' 
us  both.  Oh,  Eihsh,  EUish  !  I  wish  I  was 
dead  sooner  nor  see  you  in  this  agony.  I 
ever  loved  you ! — I  ever  an'  alwajs  loved 
you,  avourneen  dheehsh  ;  but  now  I  would 
give  my  heart's  best  blood,  ifit'ud  save  you. 
Here's  Father  Mulcahy  come." 

"  About   the   mon — aliout   the    money — 

Pether — what   do   you    intind Oh  !    my 

blood — my  blood's  a-fire! — Mother  o' Heav- 
en ! — Oh  !  this  jaain  is— is  takin'  me  from  all 
— ALL  ! — Rise  me  up  !  " 

"  Here,  my  darlin' — treasure  o'  my  heart 
— here — I'm  puttin'  your  head  upon  my 
breast — upon  my  breast,  Ellish,  ahagur.  Mar- 
ciful  Vu-gin — Father  dear,"  said  Peter,  burst- 
ing into  bitter  tears — "  her  head's  like  tire  ! 
O!  EUish,  Elliah,  Ellish  !— but  my  heart's 
brakin'  to  feel  this  I  Have  marcy  on  her, 
sweet  God— have  marcy  on  her  !  Bear  wit- 
ness. Father  of  heaven — bear  witness,  an' 
hear  the  vow  of  a  brakin'  heart.  I  here 
solemnly  promise  before  God.  to  make,  if  I'm 
spared  life  an'  hei^lth  to  do  it,  a  Station  on 
my  bare  feet  to  Lough  Derg,  if  itplases  you, 
sweet  Father  o'  j)ity,  to  spare  her  to  me  this 

*  The  light  of  my  heart. 
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(lay  !  Oh  !  but  tlie  hand  o'  God,  Father  dear, 
is  terrible  ! — feel  her  brow  ! — Oh  !  but  it's 
terrible !  " 

"  It  t.s  terrible,  "said  the  priest  ;  "  and  terri- 
bly is  it  laid  uijon  her,  poor  woman  !  Peter, 
do  not  let  tins  scene  be  lost.    Remember  it." 

"  Oh,  Father  dear,  can  I  ever  forget  it  ? — 
can  I  ever  forget  seein'  my  darlin'  in  sich 
agony  ?  " 

'  Pether,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  will  you 
get  the  car  ready  for  to-mor — to-morrow — 
till  I  look  at  that  piece  o'  land  that  Dan 
bought,  before  he — he  closes  the  bargain  ?  " 

•■  Father,  jewel !  "  said  Pether,  "  can't  you 
get  the  world  banished  out  of  her  heart  ?  Oh, 
I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  to  see  that  heart  fixed 
upon  Gud  !  I  could  bear  to  part  wid  her, 
for  she  must  die  some  time  ;  but  to  go  wid 
this  world's  thoughts  an'  timptations  ragin' 
strong  in  her  heart — modem'  God,  an'  hope, 
au'  religion, .  an'  everything: — oh! — that  I 
can't  bear  !  Sweet  Jasus,  change  her  heart ! 
— Queen  o'  Heaven,  have  j)ity  on  her,  an' 
s.ive  her !  " 

The  husband  wept  with  great  sorrow  as  he 
uttered  these  words. 

"  Neither  reasoning  nor  admonition  can 
avail  her, "  replied  the  priest ; ' '  she  is  so  incohe- 
rent that  no  train  of  thought  is  continued  for 
a  single  minute  in  her  mind.  I  will,  how- 
ever, address  her  again.  Mrs.  Counell,  will 
you  make  a  struggle  to  j^ay  attention  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  Ai-e  you  not  afi-aid  to 
meet  God  ?  You  are  about  to  die  ! — prepare 
yourself  for  judgment." 

"  Oh,  Father  dear  !  I  can't — I  can't — I  am 
af — afraid — Hooh  !  —  hooh  !  —  God  !  You 
nuut  do  somethin' for — for  me!  I  ne-ver 
done  anything  for  myself." 

"  Glory  be  to  God  !  that  she  has  that  much 
'iiuse,  any  way,"  exclaimed  her  husband. 
"  Father,  ahagur,  I  trust  my  vow  was  heard." 

"Well,  my  dear  -listen  to  nie,"  continued 
the  priest— "can  you  not  make  the  best  con- 
fession possible '?  Could  you  calm  yourself 
for  it?" 

"  Pether,  avick  machree — Pether," — 

"  Ellish,  avourneen,  I'm  here  ! — my  darlin', 
I  am  your  vick  machree,  an'  ever  was.  Oh, 
Father  !  my  heart's  brakin' !  I  can't  bear  to 
part  wid  her.  Father  of  heaven,  pity  us  this 
ilay  of  throuble  ?  " 

"  Be  near  me,  Pether  ;  stay  wid  me— I'm 
very  lonely.  Is  this  you  keepin'  my  head 
up?" 

"  It  is,  it  is !   I'll  never  lave  j-ou  till — till  "— 

"  Is  the  carman  come  from  Dublin  wid — 
wid  the  broadcloth  ?  " 

"  Father  of  heaven  !  she's  gone  back  again  !" 
exclaimed  the  husband.  "Father,  jewel! 
have  you  no  prayers  that  you'd  read  for  her  ? 
You  wor  ordained  for  these  things,  an'  comui' 


from  ;/''",  they'll  have  more  stringth.  Can 
you  do  nothiu'  to  save  my  darlin'  V  " 

"  My  prayers  will  not  be  wanting,"  said  the 
priest :  "but  I  am  watching  for  an  interval 
of  sufficient  calmness  to  hear  her  confession  ; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  she  will  pass  in 
darkness.  At  all  events,  I  will  anoint  her 
by  and  by.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  per- 
severe a  little  longer  ;  she  may  become  easier, 
for  it  often  happens  that  reason  gets  clear 
immediately  before  death." 

Peter  sobbed  aloud,  and  wiped  away  the 
tears  that  streamed  fi-om  his  cheeks.  At  this 
moment  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  stole  in, 
to  ascertain  how  she  was,  and  whether  the 
rites  of  the  church  had  in  any  degree  soothed 
or  composed  her. 

"  Come  in,  Denis,"  said  the  priest  to  his 
nephew,  "  you  may  both  come  in.  Mrs.  Mul- 
cahy,  speak  to  your  mother  :  let  us  try  every 
remedj'  that  might  possibly  bring  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  awful  state." 

"  Is  she  raving  still  ?  "  inquired  the  daugh- 
ter, whose  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

The  priest  shook  his  head  ;  "Ah,  she  is — 
she  is  1  and  I  fear  she  will  scarcely  recover 
her  reason  before  the  judgment  of  heaven 
opens  upon  her  !  " 

"  Oh  thin  may  the  Mother  of  Glory  forbid 
that !  "  exclaimed  her  daughter — "  anything 
at  all  but  that !  Can  you  do  nothin'  for  her, 
uncle  ?  " 

"  I'm  doing  all  I  can  for  her,  Mary,"  re- 
phed  the  priest ;  "  I'm  watching  a  calm  mo- 
ment to  get  her  confession,  if  possible." 

The  sick  woman  had  fallen  into  a  momen- 
tary silence,  during  which  she  caught  the 
bed-clothes  like  a  child,  and  felt  them,  and 
seemed  to  handle  their  texture,  but  with 
such  an  air  of  vacancy  as  clearly  manifested 
that  no  coiTesponding  association  existed  in 
her  mind. 

The  action  was  immediately  undei-stood  by 
all  present.  Her  daughter  again  burst  into 
tears  ;  and  Peter,  now  almost  choked  with 
grief,  pressing  the  sick  woman  to  his  heart, 
kissed  her  burning  lips. 

"Father,  jewel,"  said  the  daughter,  "there 
it  is,  and  I  feard  it — the  sign,  micle — the  sign  ! 
— don't  you  see  her  groj)in'  the  clotlies  ?  Oh, 
mother,  darlin',  darUn' ! — ai-e  we  going  to  lose 
you  for  ever  ?  " 

"Oh  !  Ellish,  Ellish — won't  you  spake  one 
word  to  me  afore  you  go  ?  Won't  you  take 
one  farewell  of  me — of  me,  aroon  asthore,  be- 
fore you  depart  from  us  for  ever  ! "  exclaimed 
her  husband. 

"Feeling  the  bed-clothes,"  said  the  priest, 
"  is  not  always  a  sign  of  death  ;  I  have  known 
many  to  i-ecover  after  it. 

"Husht,"  said  Peter — "  husht  !^Mar\^^ 
Mary!     Come   hear — hould  your   tongues!- 
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Oil,  i(s  poift — it's  past ! — it's  all  past,  an'  gone 
— all  hope's  over  !     Heavenly  f  ither  !  " 

The  daughter,  after  listening  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  a  2")aroxysm  of  wild  grief,  clasped  her 
mother's  recumbent  body  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her  lif)s  vs'ith  a  vehemence  almost  fran- 
tic. "  You  won't  go,  my  darliu' — is  it  fi'om 
'{your  own  Mary  that  you'd  go  ?  Mary,  that 
'you  loved  best  of  all  your  childhre  ! — Mary 
that  you  always  said,  an'  every  body  said, 
was  your  own  image !  Oh,  you  won't  go 
without  one  word,  to  say  you  know  her !  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Father  Mulcahy, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ? — are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  uncle  dear  !  don't  you  hear? — don't 
you  hear  ? — hsten  an'  sure  you  will — all  hope's 
gone  now — gone — gone  !  The  dead  ralllc  ! 
— listen  ! — the  dead  rattle's  in  her  throat !  " — 

The  priest  bent  his  ear  a  moment,  and  dis- 
tinctlj'  heard  the  gurgling  noise  jsroduced  by 
the  phlegm,  which  is  termed  with  wild  poeti- 
cal accuracy,  by  the  peasantry — the  "  dead 
rattle,"  or  "death  rattle,"  because  it  is  the 
immediate  and  certain  forerunner  of  death. 

"True,"  said  the  i^riest — "too  true;  the 
last  shadow  of  hope  is  gone.  We  must  now 
make  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible.  Leave 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes  till  I  anoint  her, 
I  will  then  call  you  in." 

They  accordingly  withdrew,  but  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  once  more 
summoned  them  to  the  bed  of  the  dying- 
woman. 

"  Come  in,"  said  he,  "I  have  anointed  her 
—come  in,  and  kneel  down  till  we  offer  xq}  a 
Eosary  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the 
hope  that  she  may  intercede  with  God  for 
her,  and  cause  her  to  pass  out  of  Ufe  hap- 
pily. She  was  calling  for  you,  Peter,  in  jour 
absence  ;  you  had  better  stay  with  her." 

"I  will,"  said  Peter,  in  a  broken  voice; 
"I'll  stay  nowhere  else." 

"An' I'll  kneel  at  the  bed-side,"  said  the 
daughter.  "  She  was  the  kind  mother  to 
me,  and  to  us  all ;  but  to  me  in  partieuLu-. 
'Twas  with  me  she  took  her  choice  to  live, 
when  they  war  all  striving  for  her.  Oh," 
said  she,  taking  her  mother's  hand  between 
hers,  and  kneeling  do\^'n  to  kiss  it,  "a  Vahr 
dheehsh  !  *  did  we  ever  think  to  see  you  de- 
parting from  us  this  way  !  snapped  away 
without  a  minute's  warning!  If  it  was  a 
long  sickness,  that  yoii'd  be  calm  and  sinsi- 
ble  in  ;  but  to  be  hurried  away  into  eternity, 
and  your  mind  dark!  Oh,  Vhar  dheelish, 
my  heart  is  broke  to  see  you  this  way  !  " 

"Be  calm,"  said  the  priest';  "be  quiet  till 
I  open  the  Eosary." 

He  then  offered  up  the  usual  prayers 
which  precede  its  repetition,  and  after  hav- 

*  Sweet  mother. 


iug  concluded  them,  commenced  what  is 
jn-operly  called  the  Eosary  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  fifteen  Decades,  each  Decade  con- 
taining the  Hail  Mary  rejieated  ten  times, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  once.  In  this  manner 
the  Decade  goes  round  from  one  to  another, 
until,  as  we  have  said  above,  it  is  repeated 
fifteen  times  ;  or,  in  all,  the  A  ve  ui/aria's  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times,  without  vari- 
ation. From  the  indistinct  utterance,  ele- 
vated voice,  and  rapid  manner  in  which  it  is 
pronounced,  it  certainly  has  a  wild  eff'ect, 
and  is  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
chaiacter  of  a  mystic  rite,  or  incantation, 
than  with  any  other  I'eligious  ceremony  with 
which  we  could  compare  it. 

When  the  priest  had  repeated  the  first 
part,  he  paused  for  the  response  :  neither  the 
husband  nor  daughter,  however,  could  find 
utterance. 

"Denis,"  said  he,  to  his  nephew,  "  do  you 
take  up  the  next." 

His  nephew  comjslied  ;  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty Peter  and  his  daughter  were  able  to 
join  in  it,  repeating  here  and  there  a  word  or 
two,  as  well  as  their  grief  and  sobbingsj 
would  permit  them. 

The  heart  must  indeed  have  been  an  un- 
feeling one,  to  which  a  scene  like  this  would 
not  have  been  deej^ly  touching  and  impres- 
sive. The  25oor  dying  woman  reclined  with 
her  head  upon  her  husband's  bosom  ;  the 
daughter  knelt  at  the  bed-side,  with  her 
mother's  hand  jDressed  against  her  lips,  slie 
herself  convulsed  with  sorrow- — the  priest 
was  in  the  attitude  of  eaniest  suppUcation, 
I  having  the  stole  about  his  neck,  his  face  and 
I  aiTQS  raised  towards  heaven — the  son-in-law 
\  was  bent  over  a  chau',  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  deep, 
the  powerfid  expression  of  entreaty,  which 
marked  every  tone  and  motion  of  the  parties, 
esisecially  those  of  the  husband  and  daughter. 
They  poured  an  energy  into  the  few  words 
which  they  found  voice  to  utter,  and  dis- 
l^layed  such  a;  concentration  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  in  theii-  wild  unregulated  atti- 
tudes, and  streaming,  upturned  eyes,  as 
would  seem  to  imply  that  theii'  own  salva- 
tion depended  uj)on  that  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject before  them.  Theii'  words,  too,  were 
accomi-ianied  by  such  expressive  tokens  o! 
their  attachment  to  her,  that  the  character 
of  prayer  was  heightened  by  the  force  of  the 
affection  which  they  bore  her.  When  Peter, 
for  instance,  could  command  himself  to  ut- 
1  ter  a  word,  he  pressed  his  djdng  wife  to  hi.s 
bosom,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a 
I  manner  that  would  have  melted  any  human 
heart ;  and  the  daughter,  on  joining  occa- 
sionally in  the  resjjonse,  pressed  her  mother':; 
I  hand  to  her  heart,  and  kissed  it  with  hei' 
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lips,  conscious  that  the  awful  state  of  her 
l^arent  had  rendered  more  necessary  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  teuderest  duties  con- 
nected with  a  child's  obedience — prayer  and 
affection. 

When  the  son-in-law  had  finished  his 
Decade,  a  pause  followed,  for  there  was  none 
now  to  proceed  but  her  husbaaid  or  her 
daughter. 

"Mary,  dear,"  said  the  priest,  "be  a 
woman  ;  don't  let  your  love  for  your  mother 
prevent  you  from  performing  a  higher  duty. 
Go  on  with  the  prayer— you  see  she  is  pass- 
ing fast." 

"Ill  try,  uncle,"  she  replied — "I'll  try; 
but — but — it's  hard,  hard,  upon  me." 

She  commenced,  and  by  an  uncommon  ef- 
fort so  fai-  subdued  her  grief,  as  to  render 
her  words  intelligible.  Her  eyes,  streaming 
with  tears,  were  fixed  with  a  mixture  of 
wildness,  sorrow,  and  devotedness,  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  mother,  until  she  had 
completed  her  Decade. 

Another  pause  ensued.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  order  and  form  of  the 
Prayer,  that  Peter  should  commence  and 
offer  up  his  supphcatious  for  the  hapjsy 
I^assage  from  hfe  to  eternity  of  her  who  had 
been  his  inward  idol  during  a  long  periotl. 
I'eter  knew  nothing  about  sentiment,  or  the 
philosophy  of  sorrow  ;  but  he  loved  his  wife 
with  the  undivided  power  of  a  heart  in  which 
nature  had  implanted  her  strongest  affec- 
tions. He  knew,  too,  that  his  ^\-ife  had  loved 
him  with  a  strength  of  heart  equal  to  his 
own.  He  loved  her,  and  she  deserved  his  love. 

The  pause,  v.-hen  the  prayer  had  gone 
round  to  him,  was  long  ;  those  who  were 
present  at  length  turned  theii-  eyes  towards 
him,  and  the  priest,  now  deeply  aff'ected, 
cleared  his  voice,  and  simply  said,  "Peter," 
to  remind  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  proceed 
with  the  Kosary. 

Peter,  however,  instead  of  uttering  the 
prayer,  buist  out  into  a  tide  of  irrepressible 
soiTow. — "  Oh !  "  said  he,  enfolding  her  in 
his  arms,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers : 
"EUish,  ahagur  maehree !  sure  when  I  think 
of  all  the  goodness,  an'  kindness,  an'  ten- 
dherness  that  you  showed  me — whin  1  tliink 
of  your  smiles  upon  me,  whin  ymi  wanted 
me  to  do  the  right,  an'  the  innocent  plans 
you  made  out,  to  benefit  me  an'  mine  ! — Oh  ! 
where  was  your  harsh  word,  avillish? — 
where  was  your  could  brow,  or  your  bad 
tongue  ■?  Nothm'  but  goodness  —  nothin' 
but  kindness,  an'  love,  an'  wisdom,  ever 
flowed  fi-om  these  Ups !  An'  now,  darliu', 
pulse  o'  my  broken  heart !  these  same  lips 
can't  spake  to  me — these  eyes  don't  know 
me— these  hands  don't  feel  me— nor  yom- 
ears  doesn't  hear  me  !  " 


"Is— is— it  you?"  repHed  his  wife  feebh 
— "is  it — YOU? — come — come  neai-  me— m;t 
heart — my  heart  says  it  misses  you — come 
near  me  ! " 

Peter  again  pressed  her  in  an  embrace, 
and,  in  doing  so,  unconsciously  received  the 
parting  breath  of  a  wife  whose  pmdence 
and  afl'ection  had  saved  him  fi'om  poverty, 
and,  probably,  fi'om  folly  or  crime. 

The  priest,  on  turning  round  to  rebuke 
Peter  for  not  i^roceeding  with  the  prayei-, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  that  she  had 
died  ;  for  the  giief  of  her  husband  was  too 
violent  to  permit  him  to  notice  anj-thing 
wdth  much  accuracy. 

"Peter,"  said  lie,  "I  beg  your  pai-don  ; 
let  me  take  the  trouble  of  supporting  hei 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  w-hich  I  must  talk  to 
you  serioush- — very  seriously." 

The  firm,  authoritative  tone  in  which  the 
priest  spoke,  toi?ether  with  Peter's  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  acted  WTongly  by  neglect- 
ing to  join  in  the  Eo.stuw,  induced  him  to 
retire  fi'om  the  bed  with  a  rebuked  air.  The 
priest  immediately  laid  back  the  head  of 
lli-s.  Connell  on  the  jjiUow,  and  composed 
the  features  of  her  lifeless  face  with  his  own 
hands.  -Until  tliis  moment  none  of  them, 
except  himself,  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  all  her  cares,  and 
hopes,  and  speculations,  touching  this  world, 
are  over — so  is  her  pain  ;  her  blood  will  soon 
be  cold  enough,  and  her  head  will  ache  no 
more.  IShe  is  dead.  Grief  is  therefore 
natural ;  but  let  it  be  the  grief  of  a  man, 
Peter.  Indeed,  it  is  less  iiainful  to  look  up- 
on her  now,  than  whejj  she  suffered  such  ex- 
cessive agony.  Mrs.  Mulcahy,  hear  me ! 
Oh,  it's  in  vain  !  WeU,  well,  it  is  but  natu- 
ral ;  for  it  was  an  unexpected  and  a  painful 
death ! " 

The  cries  of  her  husband  and  daughter 
soon  gave  intimation  to  her  servants  that  her 
pangs  were  over.  From  the  servants  it  im- 
mediately went  to  the  neighbors,  and  thus  did 
the  circle  widen  until  it  reached  the  furthest 
ends  of  the  parish.  In  a  short  time,  also, 
the  mournful  sounds  of  the  church-beU,  in 
slow  and  measui-ed  strokes,  gave  additional 
n(jti((  fiiat  a  Christian  soul  had  passed  into 
eteruify. 

It  is  in  such  scenes  as  these  that  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  clergy  knit  themselves  so 
strongly  into  the  aft'ections  of  the  people. 
All  men  are  natm-ally  disposed  to  feel  the  of- 
fices of  kindness  and  friendship  more  deeply, 
when  tendered  at  the  bed  of  death  or  of  sick- 
ness, than  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Both  the  sick-bed  and  the  house  of  death 
are  necess-uily  the  sphere  of  a  priest's  duty, 
and  to  render  them  that  justice  which  we 
will  ever  render,  when  and  w-heresoever  it 
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may  be  due,  we  freely  grant  that  many  shin- 
ing, nay,  uoble  instances  of  Christian  virtue 
are  displayed  by  them  on  such  occasions. 

When  the  violence  of  grief  produced  by 
EUisli's  death  had  subsided,  the  priest,  after 
giving  them  suitable  exhortations  to  bear  the 
affliction  which  liad  jvist  befallen  them  with 
patience,  told  Peter,  that  as  God,  through 
the  great  industry  and  persevering  exertions 
of  her  who  had  then  departed  to  another 
■world,  had  blessed  him  abundantly  with 
wealth  and  substance,  it  was.  considering  the 
little  time  which  had  been  allowed  her  to  re- 
pent in  a  satisfactoi-y  manner  for  her  trans- 
gressions, his  bounden  and  solemn  duty  to 
set  aside  a  suitable  portion  of  that  wealth  for 
the  delivery  of  her  soul  from  purgatory, 
where,  he  trusted,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  it 
was  permitted  to  remain. 

"  Indeed,  your  Reverence,"  replied  Peter, 
"  it  wasn't  necessary  to  mintion  it,  considher- 
in'  the  way  she  was  cut  off  fi-om  among  us, 
widout  even  time  to  confess." 

"But  blessed  be  God,"  said  the  daughter, 
"  she  received  the  ointment  at  any  rate,  and 
that  of  itself  would  get  her  to  purgatorj-." 

"And  I  can  answer  for  her,"  said  Peter, 
"  that  she  intended,  as  soon  as  she'd  get 
everything  jjroperly  settled  for  the  childbre, 
to  make  her  sowl." 

"Ah!  good  intentions,"  said  the  priest, 
"  won't  do.  I,  however,  have  forewarned  you 
of  your  duty,  and  must  now  leave  the  guilt 
or  the  merit  of  relieving  her  departed  sj^irit, 
upon  you  and  the  other  members  of  her  fam- 
ily, who  are  aU  bound  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  may  bring  her  from  pain  and  fire, 
to  peace  and  happiness." 

"  Och  !  och  !  asthore,  asthore  !  you're  lyin' 
'.here — an',  oh,  EUish,  avourneen,  could  you 
f.liink  that  I — /—would  spare  monej' — trash 
—to  bring  you  to  glory  wid  the  angels  o'  heav- 
en !  No,  no,  Father  dear.  It's  good,  an'  kind, 
nn'  thoughtful  of  you  to  put  it  into  my  head  ; 
out  I  didn't  intind  to  neglect  or  forget  it. 
Oh,  how  will  I  live  wantin'  her,  Father? 
When  I  rise  in  the  mornin',  avillish,  where'll 
be  your  smile  and  your  voice  ?  We  won't 
hear  your  step,  nor  see  you  as  we  used  to  do, 
movin'  pleasantly  about  the  place.  No — 
you're  gone,  avourneen — gone — an'  we'll  see 
you  and  hear  you  no  more  !  " 

His  grief  was  once  more  about  to  burst 
forth,  but  the  priest  led  him  out  of  the  room, 
kindly  chid  him  for  the  weakness  of  his  im- 
moderate sorrow,  and  after  making  arrange- 
ments about  the  celebration  of  mass  for  the 
dead,  pressed  his  hand,  and  bade  the  family 
farewell. 

Tlie  death  of  Ellish  excited  considerable 
surprise,  and  much  conversation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Every  })oiut  of  her  character  was 


discussed  freely,  and  the  compaiisonc  insti- 
tuted between  her  and  Peter  were  anything 
but  flattering  to  the  intellect  of  her  husband. 

"  An'  so  Ellish  is  whipped  off,  Lany,"  said 
a  neighbor  to  one  of  Peter's  laboring  men 
"  Faix,  an'  the  best  feather  in  theii-  wing  is 
gone." 

"  Ay,  sure  enough,  Eisthard,  you  may  saj 
that.  It  was  her  cleverness  made  them  what 
they  are.  She  was  the  best  manager  in  the 
three  kingdoms." 

"  Ah,  she  was  the  woman  could  make  a 
bargain.  I  only  hope  she  hasn't  brought  the 
luck  o'  the  family  away  wid  her  ! " 

"  Why,  man  alive,  she  made  the  sons  and 
daughters  as  clever  as  herself — jsut  them  up 
to  everything.  Indeed,  it's  quare  to  think  of 
how  that  one  woman  brought  them  an,  an' 
ris  them  to  what  they  are  !  " 

"  They  shouldn't  forget  themselves  as 
they're  doin',  thin  ;  for  betune  you  an'  me, 
I  they're  as  proud  as  Turks,  an'  God  he  sees  it 
;  iU  becomes  them — sits  very  badly  on  them 
itself,  when  eveiything  knows  that  their  fa- 
ther an'  mother  Isegun  the  world  "wid  a  bottle 
of  private  whiskey  an'  half  a  pound  of  smug- 
gled tobaccy." 

"Poor  Pether  wiU  break  his  heart,  any 
I  way.  Oh,  man,  but  she  was  the  good  wife. 
I'm  liviu'  wid  them  going  an  seven  year,  an' 
never  hard  a  cross  word  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  It's  she  that  had  the  sweet  tongue 
aU  out,  an'  did  manage  him  ;  but,  afther  all, 
he  was  worth  the  full  o"  the  Eoyal  George  of 
her.  Many  a  time,  when  some  jjoor  cray  thur 
'ud  come  to  ax  whiskey  on  score  to  put  over  * 
some  o'  their  friends,  or  for  a  weddin',  or  a 
christenin',  maybe,  an'  when  the  wife  'ud  re- 
fuse it,  Pether  'ud  send  what  whiskey  they 
wanted  afther  them,  widout  lettin'  her  know 
anything  about  it.  An',  indeed,  he  never 
lost  anything  by  that ;  for  if  they  wor  to  sell 
their  cow,  he  should  be  ped,  in  regard  of  the 
kindly  way  he  gave  it  to  them." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  how  they'll  manage  now 
that  she's  gone  ;  but  Pether  an'  the  youngest 
daughter,  Mary,  is  to  be  pitied." 

"The  sarra  much  ;  barrin'  that  they'll 
miss  her  at  first  fi-om  about  the  place.  You 
see  she  has  left  them  above  the  world,  an' 
full  of  it.  Wealth  and  substance  enough 
may  they  thank  her  for  ;  and  that's  very  good 
comfort  for  sorrow,  Eisthard." 

"  Faith,  sure  enough,  Lai-ry.  There's  nd 
lie  in  th.it,  any  way  !  " 

"Awouh  !     Lie  !     I  have  you  about  it." 

Such  was  the  view  which  had  been  taken 
of  their  respective  characters  through  life. 
I  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  hearts  of  their 


*  To  put  over — the  corpse  of  a  friend.     Tha 
to  be  druuk  at  the  wake  aud  fuucral. 
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acquaintances  never  xmrmod  lo  Jier — to  use  a 
siguiticant  esjiressiou  current  among  the 
peasantry — as  they  did  to  Peter,  still  she 
was  respected  almost  involuntarily  for  the 
iudefatigaljle  perseverance  with  which  she 
pushed  forward  her  own  interests  through 
life.  Her  funeial  was  accordingly  a  large 
one  ;  and  the  conversation  which  took  place 
at  it,  turning,  as  it  necessarily  did,  upon  her 
extraordinary  talents  and  industry,  was  high- 
ly to  the  credit  of  her  memory  and  virtues. 
Indeed,  the  attendance  of  many  respectable 
persons  of  all  creeds  and  opinions,  gave 
ample  i^roof  that  the  quaUties  she  possessed 
had  secui'ed  for  her  general  resj^ect  and  ad- 
miration. 

Poor  Peter,  who  was  an  object  of  great 
compassion,  felt  himself  completely  crushed 
by  the  death  of  his  faithful  j^artner.  The 
reader  knows  that  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
sober,  and,  owing  to  Ellish's  prudent  con- 
trol, an  industrious  man.  To  thought  or  re- 
flection he  was  not,  however,  accustomed  ; 
he  had,  besides,  never  received  any  educa- 
tion ;  if  his  morals  were  correct,  it  was  be- 
cause a  life  of  active  emploj'ment  had  kept 
him  engaged  in  piu'suits  which  rejiressed 
immorality,  and  separated  him  from  those 
whose  society  and  influence  might  have  been 
prejudicial  to  him.  He  had  scarcely  known 
calamity,  and  when  it  occurred  he  was  pre- 
jjared  for  it  neither  by  experience  nor  a  cor- 
rect view  of  moi-al  duty.  On  the  morning  of 
his  wife's  funeral,  such  was  his  utter  prostra- 
tion both  of  mind  and  body,  that  even  his 
owTi  sons,  in  order  to  resist  the  singular 
state  of  collapse  into  which  he  had  sunk, 
urged  him  to  take  some  sjiirits.  He  was  com- 
pletely passive  in  their  hands,  and  comphed. 
This  had  the  desired  efl'ect,  and  he  found 
himself  able  to  attend  the  funeral.  "When 
the  friends  of  EUish  assembled,  after  the  in- 
terment, as  is  usual,  to  drink  and  talk  to- 
gether, Peter,  who  could  scarcely  join  in  the 
conversation,  swallowed  glass  after  glass  of 
punch  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  talk  became  louder  and  more  ani- 
mated ;  the  punch,  of  coui-se,  began  to  work, 
and  as  they  sat  long,  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
sei-ve  the  singular  blending  of  mirth  and 
son-ow,  singing  and  weeping,  laughter  and 
tears,  which  characterized  this  remarkable 
scene.  Peter,  after  about  two  hours'  hard 
drinking,  was  not  an  exception  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  trait  of  national  manners.  His 
heart  having  been  deeply  agitated,  was  the 
more  easily  brought  under  the  efl'eets  of  con- 
tending emotions.  He  was  naturally  mirth- 
ful, and  when  intoxication  had  stimulated 
the  current  of  his  wonted  humor,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  and  his  recent  sorrow  produced 
such  an  anomalous  commixtui'e  of  fun  and 


grief  as  could  seldom,  out  of  Ireland,  be 
found  checkering  the  mind  of  one  individual. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary 
din  that  his  voice  was  heard  commanding 
silence  in  its  loudest  and  best-humored  key : 

"Hould  yer  tongues,"  said  he  ;  "  bad  win 
to  yees,  don't  you  hear  me  wantin'  to  sing  ! 
Wliist  wid  yees.  Hem — och — 'Rise  up' — 
Why,  thin,  PhU  Callaghan,  you  might  thrate 
me  wid  more  dacency,  if  you  had  gumption 
in  you  ;  I'm  sure  no  one  has  a  betther  right 
to  sing  first  in  this  company  nor  myself; 
an'  what's  more,  I  will  sing  first.  Hould 
your  tongues  !  Hem  !  " 

He  accordingly  commenced  a  pojjular  song, 
the  air  of  which,  though  simple,  was  touch- 
ingly  mournful. 

"  Och,    rise  up,    Willy   Reilly,   an'    come    alongst 

wid  me, 
I'm  goin'  for  to  go  wid  you,  and   lave  this  coun- 

ter-ee ; 
I'm  goin'  to  lave   my  father,  his  castles  and  free 

lands — 
An'   away  v.'int  Willy   Reilly,  au'  his  own   Colleen 


"  Och,  they  wint  o'er  hills  an'  mountains,  and  val- 
leys that  was  fair, 

An'  fled  before  her  father  as  you  may  shortly 
hear; 

Her  father  followed  afther  wid  a  well-chosen 
armed  band, 

Och,  an'  taken  was  poor  Reilly,  an'  his  own 
Colleen  Bawn." 

The  simple  pathos  of  the  tune,  the  afl'ec- 
tion  implied  by  the  words,  and  probably  the 
misfortune  of  Willy  ReiUy,  all  overcame  him, 
He  finished  the  second  verse  with  dilficultj', 
and  on  attemi3ting  to  commence  a  thii-d  he 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Colleen  bawn  !  (fair,  or  fair-haired  gii'l) 
— Colleen  bawn  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  she's 
Ijin'  low  that  was  vii/  colleen  bawn  !  Oh,  will 
ye  hould  youi'  tongues,  an'  let  me  think  of 
what  has  happened  me  ?  She's  gone  :  Mary, 
avoiumeen,  isn't  she  gone  from  us  ?  I'm 
alone,  an'  I'U  be  alwaj's  lonely.  Who  have 
I  now  to  comfort  me  ?  I  know  I  have  good 
childhi-e,  neighbors ;  but  none  o'  them,  all 
of  them,  if  they  wor  ten  times  as  many,  isn't 
aqual  to  her  that's  in  the  grave.  Her  hands 
won't  be  about  me — there  was  tindherness 
in  their  very  touch.  An',  of  a  Sunday  mor- 
nin',  how  she'd  tie  an  my  handkerchy,  for  I 
never  could  rightly  tie  it  au  myself,  the  knot 
was  ever  an'  alwaj-s  too  many  for  me  ;  but, 
och,  och,  she'd  tie  it  an  so  snug  an'  purty 
wid  her  own  hands,  that  I  didn't  look  the 
same  man  !  The  same  song  was  he?-  favorite, 
Here's  your  healths  ;  an'  sui'e  it's  the  tu'st 
time  ever  we  wor  together  that  she  wasn't 
wid  us  :  but  now,  avillish,  your  voice  is  gone 
— you're  silent  and  lonely  in  the  grave  ;  an' 
whj-  shouldn't  I  bo  sarry  for  the  wife  o'  my 
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fieart  that  never  angered  me  ?  Why  slionldn't 
I?  Ay,  Mary,  astbore,  machree,  good  right 
you  have  to  cry  afther  her  ;  she  was  the  kind 
mother  to  you  ;  her  heart  was  fixed  in  you  ; 
fchsre's  her  fatures  oa  yom-  face  ;  her  very 
eyes,  an'  fair  hair,  too,  an'  I'll  love  you, 
achora,  ten  times  more  nor  ever,  for  her  sake. 
Another  favorite  song  of  hers,  God  rest  her, 
was  '  Brian  O'Lynn.'  Troth  an'  I'll  sing  it, 
so  I  will,  for  if  she  was  Uvin'  she'd  like  it. 

'  Och,  Brian  O'Lynn,  he  had  milk  an'  male, 
A  two-lugged  porringer  wantin'  a  tail.' 

Oh,  my  head's  through  other!  The  saiTa 
one  o'  me  I  bleeve,  but's  out  o'  the  words, 
or,  as  they  say,  there's  a  hole  in  the  ballad. 
Send  round  the  punch  will  ye  ?  By  the  hole 
o'  my  coat,  Parra  Gastha,  I'll  whale  you  wid- 
in  an  inch  of  yom-  life,  if  you  don't  dlirink. 
Send  round  the  ijunch,  Dan  ;  an'  give  us  a 
song,  Parra  Gastha.  AiTah,  Paddy,  do  you 
remimber — ha,  ha,  ha — upon  my  credit,  I'U 
never  forget  it,  the  fun  we  had  catchin'  Father 
Soolaghan's  horse,  the  day  he  gave  his  shii-t  to 
the  sick  man  in  the  ditch.  The  Lord  rest  his 
sowl  in  glory — ha,  ha,  ha — I'll  never  forget 
it.     Paddy,  the  song,  you  thief  ?  " 

"No,  but  teU  them  about  that,  Misther 
Connell." 

"  Thi'oth,  an'  I  will ;  but  don't  be  llislherin 
me.  Faith,  this  is  the  height  o'  good  jDunch. 
You  see — ha,  ha,  ha !  You  see,  it  was  one 
hai-d  summer  afore  I  was  married  to  Ellisli 
— mavourneen,  that  you  wor,  asthore  !  Och, 
och,  are  we  parted  at  last  ?  Upon  my  sowl, 
my  heart's  breakin' — breakin',  (iceqis)  an' 
no  wondher  !  But  as  I  was  sayin' — idl  your 
healths  !  faith,  it  in  tij^-top  punch  that — the 
jjoor  man  fell  sick  of  a  faver,  an'  sure  enough, 
when  it  was  known  what  ailed  him,  the 
neighbors  built  a  little  shed  on  the  roadside 
for  him,  in  regard  that  every  one  was  afeard 
to  let  him  into  their  place.  Howsomever — 
ha,  ha,  ha— Father  Soolaghan  was  one  day 
ridin'  past  upon  his  horse,  an'  seeiu'  the 
crathm-  lyin'  undher  the  shed,  on  a  whisp  o' 
straw,  he  i^ulls  bridle,  an'  puts  the  spake  on 
the  poor  sthranger.  So,  begad,  it  came  out, 
that  the  neighbors  were  very  kind  to  him, 
an'  used  to  hand  over  whatsomever  they 
thought  best  for  him  from  the  back  o'  the 
ditch,  as  well  as  they  could. 

"  '  My  poor  fellow,'  said  the  priest,  '  you're 
badly  off  for  linen.' 

" '  Tlu-ue  for  you,  sir,'  said  the  sick  man, 
'  I  never  longed  for  anything  so  much  in  my 
life,  as  I  do  for  a  clane  shirt  au'  a  glass  o' 
whiskey.' 

"  '  The  devil  a  glass  o'  whiskey  I  have 
about  me,  but  you  shall  have  the  clane  shirt, 
you  poor  compassionate  crathur,'  said  the 
priest,   stretchiu'  his  neck  up  an'  down  to 


make  sure  there  was  no  one  comiu'  on  the 
road — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

"  Well  an'  good — '  I  have  three  shu-ts,'  says 
his  Reverence,  '  but  I  have  only  one  o'  them 
an  me,  an'  that  you  shall  have.' 

"  So  the  priest  peels  himself  on  the  spot, 
an'  lays  his  black  coat  and  waistcoat  aforo 
him  acrass  the  saddle,  thin  takiu'  off  his 
shirt,  he  threim  it  acrass  the  ditch  to  the  sick 
man.  Whether  it  was  the  white  shii-t,  or 
the  black  coat  danghn'  about  the  horse's 
neck,  the  divil  a  one  o'  myself  can  say,  but 
any  way,  the  baste  tuck  flight,  an'  made  oS 
wid  Father  Soolaghan,  in  the  state  I'm  telUn' 
yez,  upon  his  back — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

"  Parra  Gastha,  here,  an'  I  war  goin'  up  at 

the  time  to  do  a  Uttle  in  the  distiLlin'  way 

I  for  Tom  Dugg-an  of  Aidiiiasamlagh,  an'  seen 

what  was  goin'  an.     So  off  we  set,  an  we 

'  splittin'  our  sides  laughiu' — ha,  ha,  ha — at 

[  the  figure  the  priest  cut.     However,  we  could 

j  do  no  good,  an'  he  never  could  pull  up  the 

horse,   tUl  he  came  full  flight  to  his  own 

house,  oj^jjosite  the  pound  there  below,  and 

I  the  whole  town  in  convulsions  when  they 

seen   him.     We  gother  up  his  clothes,  an' 

brought  them  home  to  him,  an'  a  good  j)iece 

o'  fim  we  had  wid  him,  for  he  loved  the  joko 

as  well  as  any  man.     Well,  he  was  the  good 

an'  charitable  man,  the  same  Father  Soola- 

1  ghan  ;  but  so  simj^le  that  he  got  himself  into 

j  fifty  scrapes,  God  rest  him !    Och,  och,  she's 

lyin'  low  that  often  laughed  at  that,  an'  I'm 

here — ay,  I  have  no  one,  no  one  that  'ud 

'  show  me  sich  a  warm  heart  as  she  would. 

''{Weeps.)     However,  God's  will  be  done.    I'll 

siag  yez  a  song  she  liked  : — 

'  Och,  Brian  O'Lynn.  he  had  milk  an'  male, 
A  two-lugged  porringer  vvfantin'  a  tail.' 

j  Musha,  I'm  out  agin — ha,  ha,  ha !  WTiy,  1 
b'Ueve  there's  pishtln-ogues  an  me,  or  I'd 
remember  it.     Bud-an-age,  dluink  of  all  ye. 

!  Lie  in  to  the  liquor,  I  say  ;  don't  spare  it. 
Here,  Mike,  send  us  up  another  gallon. 
Faith,  well  make  a  night  of  it. 

'  Och,  three  maidens  a  milkin'  did  go 
An'  three  maidens  a  milkin'  did  go ; 
An'  the  winds  they  blew  high 
An'  the  winds  they  blew  low, 
An'  they  dashed  their  milkin'  pails  to  an'  fro.' 

AU  your  healths,  childhre  !  Neighbors,  all 
your  healths  !  don't  sj^are  what's  before  ye. 
It's  long  since  I  tuck  a  jorum  myself  an — 
come,  I  say,  plase  God,  we'll  often  meet  thi; 
way,  so  we  will.  Faith,  I'll  take  a  sujj  from 
this  forrid,  with  a  blessin'.  Dhrink,  I  say, 
dhrink  !  " 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  tins  ijatch. 
he  was  able  to  engross  no  gi-eat  portion 
either  of  the  conversation  or  attention.  Al- 
most every  ouo  lirfsout  had  his  songs,  hi^' 
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soiTO-n-s,  his  laugliler,  or  his  anecdotes,  as  ' 
well  as  himself.  Every  voice  was  loud  ;  and  | 
everj'  tongue  busy.  Intricate  and  entangled 
was  the  talk,  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  ! 
jn-esented  a  union  of  all  the  extremes  which 
the  hghts  and  shadows  of  the  Ii-ish  character 
alone  could  exhibit  under  such  a  calamity  as  , 
that  which  brought  the  friends  of  the  de-  i 
ceased  togethei-. 

Peter  literally  fulfilled  his  promise  of  tak- 
ing a  jorum  in  future.  He  was  now  his  own 
master ;  and  as  he  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife 
deejjly,  he  unhappily  had  recourse  to  the 
bottle,  to  buiy  the  recollection  of  a  woman, 
whose  death  left  a  chasm  in  his  heart,  which 
he  thought  nothing  but  the  whiskey  could 
fill  up. 

His  transition  from  a  Ufe  of  perfect  sobri- 
ety to  one  of  habitual,  nay,  of  daily  intoxica- 
tion, was  immediate.  He  could  not  bear  to 
be  sober ;  and  his  extraordinary  bursts  of 
affliction,  even  in  his  cups,  were  ofteii  calcu- 
lated to  draw  tears  fi'om  the  eyes  of  those 
who  witnessed  them.  He  usually  went  out 
in  the  morning  with  a  flask  of  whiskey  in 
his  pocket,  and  sat  down  to  weep  behind  a 
ditch — where,  however,  after  having  emptied 
his  flask,  he  might  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, singing  the  songs  which  EUish  in  her 
life-time  was  accustomed  to  love.  In  fact, 
he  was  generally  pitied  ;  his  simplicity  of 
character,  and  his  benevolence  of  heart, 
which  was  now  exercised  without  fear  of 
responsibihty,  made  him  more  a  favorite 
than  he  ever  had  been.  His  former  habits 
of  industry  were  thrown  aside  ;  as  he  said 
himself,  he  hadn't  heart  to  work  ;  his  fai-ms 
were  neglected,  and  but  for  his  son-in-law, 
would  have  gone  to  ruin.  Peter  himself 
was  sensible  of  this. 

"  Take  them,"  said  he,  "  into  your  own 
bauds,  Denis  ;  for  me,  I'm  not  able  to  do 
anything  more  at  them  ;  she  that  kep  me 
up  is  gone,  an'  I'm  broken  down.  Take 
them — take  them  into  j'our  own  hands. 
Give  me  my  bed,  bit,  an'  sup,  an'  that's  all  I 
want." 

Six  months  produced  an  incredible  change 
in  his  appearance.  Intemperance,  whilst  it  I 
shattered  his  strong  frame,  kept  him  in  fre-  j 
quent  exuberance  of  spirits  ;  but  the  secret 
grief  preyed  on  him  within.  Artificial  ex- 
citement kills,  but  it  never  evu-es  ;  and  Peter, 
in  the  midst  of  his  mirth  and  jollity,  was  , 
wasting  away  into  a  shadow.  His  children,  ' 
seeing  him  go  down  the  hill  of  Ufe  so  rapidly,  1 
consulted  among  each  other  on  the  best 
means  of  winning  him  back  to  sobriety,  j 
This  was  a  dilKcult  task,  for  his  jjowers  of 
bearing  liquor  were  jjrodigious.  He  has 
often  been  kno^\^l  to  drink  so  many  as 
twenty-five,  and  sometimes  thirty  tumblers 


of  punch,  without  being  taken  off  his  legs, 
or  rendered  iucap.ible  of  walking  about. 
His  fi'iends,  on  considering  who  was  most 
likely  to  recall  him  to  a  more  becoming  life, 
resolved  to  apply  to  his  landlord — the  gen- 
tleman whom  we  have  ah-eady  introduced  to 
our  readers.  He  entered  warmly  into  theii 
plan,  and  it  was  settled,  that  Peter  should 
be  sent  for,  and  induced,  if  possible,  to  take 
an  oath  against  liquor.  Early  the  following 
day  a  liveried  servant  came  down  to  inform 
him  that  his  master  -wdshed  to  speak  with  him. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Peter  ;  " di\'il  resave 
the  man  in  all  Europe  I'd  do  more  for  than 
the  same  gintleman,  if  it  was  only  on  account 
of  the  regard  he  had  for  her  that's  gone. 
Come,  I'll  go  wid  you  in  a  minute." 

He  accordingly  returned  with  the  flask  in 
his  hand,  saying,  "  I  never  thi-avel  widout  a 
pocket-pistol,  John.  The  times,  you  see,  is 
not  overly  Safe,  an'  the  best  way  is  to  be  i^i-e- 
pared  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Och,  och !  It  houlds 
three  half-pints." 

"I  think,"  obsfrved  the  servant,  "you  had 
better  not  taste  that  till  after  your  return." 

"  Come  away,  man,"  said  Peter  ;  "  we'll 
talk  ujjou  it  as  we  go  along  :  I  couldn't  do 
readily  widout  it.  You  hard  that  I  lost 
EUish  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  servant,  "  and  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  Did  you  attind  the  berrin  ?  " 

"No,  but  my  master  did,"  repUed.  the 
man  ;  "  for,  indeed,  his  respect  for  youi-  wife 
was  very  great,  Mi-.  ConneU." 

This  was  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  about  one  in  the  afternoon  a  stout 
countiwmau  was  seen  approaching  the  gen- 
tleman's house,  M-ith  another  man  bent 
round  his  neck,  where  he  hung  precisely  as 
a  calf  hangs  round  the  shoulders  of  a  but- 
cher, when  he  is  carrying  it  to  his  stall. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  to  his  lady,  "  what  has  hajjpened  to 
John  Smith,  my  dear  ?     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"Dead!"  said  his  lady,  going  in  much 
alann  to  the  drawing-room  window  :  "I  pro- 
test I  fear  so,  Frank.  He  is  evidently  dead  ! 
For  God's  sake  go  down  and  see  what  has 
befaUen  him." 

Her  husband  went  hastily  to  the  hall-door, 
where  he  met  Peter  with  his  burden. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  has  hap- 
pened, ConneU? — what  is  the  matter  with 
John  ?     Is  he  Uving  or  dead  ?  " 

"  First,  plase  your  honor,  as  I  have  him  on 
my  shouldhers,  wiU  you  tell  me  where  his 
bed  is?"  rei^lied  Peter.  "I  may  as  weU 
lave  him  snug,  as  my  hand's  in,  poor  feUow. 
The  deril's  bad  head  he  has,  your  honor. 
Faith,  it's  a  burnin'  shame,  so  it  is,  an' 
nothiu'  else — to  be  able  to  bear  so  little  !  " 
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The  iady,  cliildren,  and  servants,  were  now 
all  assembled  about  the  dead  footman,  who 
liung,  in  tlie  mean  time,  very  quietly  round 
Peter's  neck. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  ConneU,  is  the  man 
dead  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"Faith,  thin,  he  is,  ma'am, — for  a  while, 
any  how  ;  but,  upon  my  credit,  it's  a  burnin' 
shame,  so  it  is," 

"  The  man  is  drunk,  my  deai-,"  said  her 
husband — "  he's  only  drunk." 

" a  burnin'  shame,  so  it  is — to  be  able 

to  bear  no  more  nor  about  six  glasses,  an' 
the  whiskey  good,  too.  Will  you  ordher  one 
o'  thim  to  show  me  his  bed,  ma'am,  if  you 
plase,"  continued  Peter,  "  while  he's  an  me? 
It'll  save  throuble." 

"  Connell  is  ri^lit."  ol)sei-\-ed  his  landlord. 
— "GaUaghei-,  show  Lini  John's  bed-i'oom." 

Peter  accoi'diiij;ly  followed  another  ser- 
vant, who  pointed  out  his  bed,  and  assisted 
<.o  place  the  vanquished  footman  in  a  some- 
what easier  j^osition  than  that  in  which  Peter 
had  carried  him. 

"  Connell,"  said  his  landlord,  when  he  re- 
turned, "  how  did  this  happen  ?  " 

"  Faith,  thin,  it's  a  burnin'  shame,"  said 
Connell,  "  to  be  able  only  to  bear"- 

"  But  hoir.  did  it  happen  ?  for  he  has  been 
hitherto  a  perfectly  sober  man." 

"  Faix,  plase  your  honor,  asy  enough,"  re- 
pHed  Peter  ;  "he  began  to  lectliur  me  about 
dhrinkin'  so,  says  I,  '  Come  an'  sit  down  be- 
hind the  hedge  here,  an'  we'll  talk  it  over 
between  us  ; '  so  we  went  in,  the  two  of  us, 
a-back  o'  the  ditch — an'  he  began  to  advise 
me  agin  dhiink,  an'  I  began  to  tell  him 
about  her  that's  gone,  sir.  WeU,  well !  och, 
ocli !  no  matther  ! — So,  sir,  one  story  an'  one 
pull  from  the  bottle,  brought  on  another,  for 
divQ  a  glass  we  had  at  all,  sir.  Faix,  he's  a 
tindher-hearted  boy,  anyhow  ;  for  as  myself 
begun  to  let  the  tears  down,  whin  the  bottle 
was  near  out,  divil  resave  the  morsel  of  him 
but  cried  afther  poor  EUish,  as  if  she  had 
been  his  mother.  Faix,  he  did !  An'  it 
won't  be  the  last  sup  we'll  have  together, 
plase  goorluess  !  But  the  best  of  it  was,  sir, 
that  the  dhrunker  he  got,  he  abused  me  the 
more  for  dhrinkin'.  Oh,  thin,  but  he's  the 
pious  boy  whin  he  gets  a  sup  in  his  head  ! 
Faix,  it's  a  yiiy  ever  he'd  be  sober,  he  talks 
so  much  scripthur  an'  devotion  in  his  liquor  !  " 

"Connell,"  said  the  landlord,  "I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken 
so  openly  and  inveterately  to  drink  as  you 
have  done,  ever  since  the  death  of  your  ad- 
mirable wife.  This,  in  fact,  was  what  occa- 
sioned me  to  send  for  you.  Come  into  the 
parlor.  Don't  go,  my  dear  ;  perhaps  your 
influence  may  also  be  necessary.  Gallagher, 
look  to  Smith,  and  see  that  everj'  attention 


is  paid  him,  until  he  recovers  the  efifecta  oi 
his  intoxication." 

He  then  entered  the  isarlor,  where  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  him 
and  Peter  : —    ' 

"  ConneU,  I  am  really  grieved  to  hear  that 
you  have  become  latterly  so  inoon-igible  a 
di-inker  ;  I  sent  tor  you  to-day,  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  induce  you  to  give  it  up." 

"  Faix,  your  honor,  it's  jist  what  I'd  ex- 
pect from  your  father's  son — kindness,  an' 
daceney,  an'  devotion,  wor  always  among  yez. 
Divil  resave  the  family  in  all  Europe  I'd  do 
so  much  for  as  the  same  family." 

The  gentleman  and  lady  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled.  They  knew  that  Peter's 
blarney  was  no  omen  of  their  success  in  the 
laudable  design  they  contemjslated. 

"  I  thank  you,  Peter,  for  youi-  good  ojjinion  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  allow  me  to  ask,  what 
can  you  propose  to  yourself  hy  chinking  so 
incessantly  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  ijropose  to  myself  by  dhrink- 
in', is  it?  Why  thin  to  banish  grief,  your 
honor.  Surely  j'ou'll  allow  that  no  man  has 
reason  to  comjjlain  who's  able  to  banish  the 
thief  for  two  shillins  a-day.  I  i-eckon  the 
whiskey  at  first  cost,  so  that  it  doesn't  come 
to  more  nor  that  at  the  very  outside." 

"  That  is  taking  a  commercial  view  of  afflic- 
tion, Connell ;  but  you  must  promise  me  to 
give  uj)  di'iuking." 

"  Why  thin  upon  my  credit,  your  honor 
astonishes  me.  Is  it  to  give  uj)  banishin' 
grief  ?  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  sir,  for  many 
a  dalin  we  had  together  ;  but  for  all  that,  faix, 
I'd  be  miserable  for  no  man,  barrin'  for  her 
that's  gone.  If  I'd  be  so  to  oblage  any  one, 
I'd  do  it  for  your  family  ;  for  divU  the  family 
in  all  Euroj^e  " 

"Easy,  Coimell — I  am  not  to  be  palmed 
off  in  that  manner  ;  I  really  have  a  respect 
for  the  character  which  you  bore,  and  wish 
you  to  recover  it  once  more.  Consider  that 
you  are  disgracing  yourself  and  your  chil- 
dren by  di-inking  so  excessively  fi-om  day  to 
day — indeed,  I  am  told,  almost  fi'om  horn-  to 
hour." 

"  Augh  !  don't  believe  the  half  o'  what  you 
hear,  sir.  Faith,  somebody  has  been  dhraw- 
iu'  your  honor  out !  Why  I'm  never  dhrunk, 
sir  ;  faith,  I'm  not." 

"  You  will  destroy  your  health,  Connell,  as 
well  as  your  character  ;  besides,  you  are  not 
to  be  told  that  it  is  a  sin,  a  crime  against 
God,  and  an  evil  example  to  society." 

"  Show  me  the  man,  plase  your  honor,  that 
ever  seen  me  incapable.  That's  t'ne  proof  o' 
the  thing." 

"But  why  do  you  drink  at  all?  It  is  not 
necessary." 

"An'  do  you  never  taste  a  dhi'op  yourself. 
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BU-,  plase  youi-  honor  ?  I'll  be  bound  you  do, 
sii-,  raise  your  little  finger  of  an  odd  time,  as 
well  as  another.  Eh,  Ma'am  ?  That's  com- 
in'  close  to  his  honor  !  An'  faix,  small  blame 
to  him,  an'  a  weeshj'  sup  o'  the  wine  to  the 
misthress  herself,  to  correct  the  tindherness 
of  her  dilicate  appetite." 

"  Peter,  this  b:mtering  must  not  pass  :  I 
think  I  have  a  claim  upon  your  respect  and 
deference.  I  have  uniforiidy  been  your  friend 
and  the  friend  of  your  children  and  family, 
but  more  especially  of  youi"  late  excellent  and 
exemplary  wife." 

"Before  God  an'  man  I  acknowledge  that, 
sir — I  do — I  do.  But,  sir,  to  spake  sarious — 
it'sthi-uth,  Ma'am,  downright — to  sj^ake  sari- 
ous, my  heart's  broke,  an'  every  day  it's 
brakin'  more  an'  more.  She's  gone,  sir,  that 
used  to  manage  me  ;  an'  now  I  can't  turn  my- 
self to  anything,  bariin'  the  dhrink — God 
help  me ! " 

"  I  honor  you,  Connell,  for  the  attachment 
which  you  bear  towards  the  memory  of  your 
wife,  but  I  utterly  condemn  the  manner  in 
which  you  dis2)lay  it.  To  become  a  drunk- 
ard is  to  disgrace  her  memoiy.  You  know 
it  was  a  character  she  detested." 

"  I  know  it  all,  su-,  an'  that  you  have  thruth 
an  rason  on  your  side  ;  but,  sir,  you  never 
lost  a  wife  that  you  loved  ;  an'  long  may  you 
be  so,  I  pray  the  heavenly  Father  this  day ! 
Maybe  if  you  did,  sir,  j)las8  your  honor,  that, 
wid  yoiu-  heart  sinkin'  like  a  stone  widin  you, 
you'd  thry  whether  or  not  aomelMng  couldn't 
rise  it.     Sir,  only  for  tlie  dhrink  I'd  be  dead." 

"  There  I  totally  differ  from  you,  Connell. 
The  drink  only  prolongs  your  grief,  by  add- 
ing to  it  the  depression  of  spirits  which  it 
always  produces.  Had  you  not  become  a 
diinker,  you  would  long  before  this  have  been 
once  more  a  cheerful,  active,  and  industrious 
man.  Youi-  sorrow  would  have  worn  away 
gradually,  and  nothing  but  an  agreeable 
melancholy — an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
your  excellent  \s\i& — would  have  remained. 
Look  at  other  men." 

"  But  where's  the  man,  sir,  had  skh  a  mfe 
to  grieve  for  as  she  was?  Don't  be  hard  on 
me,  sir.  I'm  not  a  dlu'unkard.  It's  thi-ue  I 
dhrink  a  gre.at  dale  ;  but  thin  I  can  bear  a 
great  dale,  so  that  I'm  never  incapable." 

"Connell,"  said  the  lady,  "you  will  break 
down  your  constitution,  and  bring  yourself 
to  an  eiuiier  death  than  you  would  otherwise 
meet." 

"  I  care  very  little,  indeed,  how  soon  I  was 
dead,  not  makin'  you.  Ma'am,  an  ill  answer." 

"Oh  tie,  Connell,  for  you,  a  sensible  man 
and  a  Christian,  to  talk  in  such  a  manner  ! " 

"  Throth,  thin,  I  don't,  JIa'am.  She's  gone, 
an'  I'd  be  glad  to  foUy  her  as  soon  as  I  could. 
Yes,  asthore,  you're  departed  from  me  !  an' 


j  now  I'm  gone  asthray — out  o'  the  right  an' 
\  out  o'  the  good  !  Oh.  Ma'am,"  he  proceeded, 
I  whilst  the  tears  rolled  fast  down  his  cheeks, 
I  "  if  you  knew  her — her  last  words,  too — Oh, 
I  she  was— she  was — but  where's  the  use  o' 
j  saj-in'  what  she  was  ? — I  beg  your  pai-don, 
I  Ma'am, — your  honor,  sir,  'ill  forgive  my  want 
j  o'  manners,  sure  I  know  it's  badbreediju',  bu( 
I  can't  help  it." 

"Well,  promise,"  s.aid  liis  landlord,  "to 
give  uj)  diink.  Indeed,  I  wish  you  would 
take  an  oath  against  it :  you  are  a  conscieu- 
!  tious  man,  and  I  know  would  keep  it,  other- 
;  wise  I  should  not  propose  it,  for  I  discoun- 
I  tenauce  such  oaths  generally.  Will  you 
;  promise  me  this,  ComieU  ?  " 
'  "  I'U  jjromise  to  think  of  it,  youi*  honor, — 
j  aginst  takiu'  a  sartin  quantity,  at  any  rate." 
"If  you  refuse  it,  I'U  think  you  are  un- 
I  mindful  of  the  good  feeling  which  we  have 
!  ever  sho-mi  youi-  family." 
j  ""\\T2at? — do  you  think,  sir,  I'm  ungrate- 
I  ful  to  you  ?  That's  a  sore  cut,  sir,  to  make  a 
villain  o'  me.  Where's  the  book  ? — I'll  swear 
tliis  minute.  Have  you  a  Bible,  Ma'am  ? — 
I'll  show  you  that  I'm  not  mane,  any  way." 

"  No,  Connell,  you  shall  not  do  it  rashly  ; 
you  must  be  cool  and  composed  :  but  go  home, 
and  turn  it  in  your  mind,"  shereijlied  ;  "and 
remember,  that  it  is  the  request  of  me  and 
my  husband,  for  your  own  good." 

"Neither  must  you  swear  before  me,"  said 
his  landlord,  "but  before jNIi-.  Mulcahy,  who, 
as  it  is  an  oath  connected  with  your  moral 
conduct,  is  the  best  person  to  be  present.  It 
must  be  voluntary,  however.  Now,  good-bye, 
Connell,  and  think  of  what  we  said  ;  but  take 
care  never  to  carry  home  any  of  my  servants 
in  the  same  phght  in  which  you  put  Joha 
Smith  to-da}'." 

"Faix  thin,  sir,  he  had  no  business,  wid 
your  honor's  Uvery  upon  his  back,  to  begin 
lecthurin'  me  again  dhrinkin',  as  he  did.  We 
may  aU  do  very  well,  sir,  till  the  timptation 
crasses  us — but  that's  what  thries  us.  It 
thi'ied  him,  but  he  didn't  stand  it — faix  he 
didn't ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Good-moruin',  sir — 
God   bless   you,  Ma'am!     Divil   resave  the 

family  in  all  Europe  " 

"  Good-morning,  Connell — good-momiug  ! 
— Pray  remember  what  we  said." 

Peter,  however,  could  not  rehnquish  the 
whiskey.  His  sons,  daughters,  friends,  and 
neighbors,  all  assailed  him,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. He  either  bantered  them  in  his  usual 
way,  or  reverted  to  his  loss,  and  sank  into 
sorrow.  This  last  was  the  condition  in  which 
they  found  him  most  intractable  ;  for  a 
man  is  never  considered  to  be  in  a  state  that 
admits  of  reasonmg  or  argument,  when  he 
is  known  to  l)e  ju'essed  by  strong  gushes  of 
l^ersonal  feehng.     A  plan  at  length  stmck 
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Father  Mulcahy,  which  he  resolved  to  jjut 
iuto  immediate  execution. 

"Peter,"  said  he,  "  if  you  don't  abandon 
drink,  I  shall  stop  the  masses  wliich  I'm  oifer- 
ing  up  for  the  repose  of  your  wife's  soul,  and 
I  ^vill  also  retiu-n  you  the  money  I  received 
for  saj'ing  them." 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  point  on  which 
Peter  was  accessible.  He  felt  staggered  at 
such  an  unexpected  intimation,  and  was  for 
some  time  silent. 

"You  will  then  feel,"  added  the  priest, 
"  that  your  drunkenness  is  prolonging  the 
sufferings  of  your  wife,  and  that  ahe  is  as 
much  concerned  in  your  being  sober  as  you 
are  yourself." 

"  I  will  give  in,"  replied  Peter  ;  "  I  didn't 
see  the  thing  in  that  light.  No — I  will  give 
it  up  ;  but  if  I  swear  against  it,  you  must 
allow  me  a  rasonable  share  every  day,  an' 
I'll  not  go  bej'ant  it,  of  coorse.  The  truth 
is,  I'd  die  soon  if  I  gev  it  up  altogether." 

"  We  have  certauily  no  objection  against 
that,"  said  the  priest,  "provided  you  keep 
within  what  would  injure  your  health,  or 
make  you  tipsy.  Your  drunkenness  is  not 
only  sinful  but  disreputable  ;  besides,  you 
must  not  tlu'ow  a  slur  upon  the  character  of 
your  children,  who  hold  respectable  and 
rising  situations  in  the  world." 

"  No,"  said  Peter,  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy, 
"I'd  lay  down  my  life,  avourneen,  sooner 
nor  I'd  cause  you  a  minute's  sufferin'. 
Father  Mulcahy,  go  an  wid  the  masses.  I'll 
get  an  oath  drav^Ti  up,  an'  whin  it's  done, 
I'll  swear  to  it.  I  kuow  a  man  that'll  do  it 
for  me." 

The  priest  then  departed,  quite  satisfied 
with  having  accompUshed  his  object  ;  and 
Peter,  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  directed 
his  steps  to  the  house  of  the  village  school- 
master, for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  to 
"draw  up  "  the  intended  oath. 

"Misther  O'Flaherty,"  said  he,  "I'm 
comin'  to  ax  a  requist  of  you  an'  I  hope 
you'll  grant  it  to  me.  I  brought  down  a 
suj)  in  this  flask,  an'  while  we're  takiu'  it,  we 
can  talk  over  what  I  want." 

"  If  it  be  anything  widin  the  circumference 
of  my  power,  set  it  down,  Misther  Conuell', 
as  already  operated  upon.  Id  ch-op  a  pen  to 
no  man  at  keepin'  books  by  double  enthry, 
which  is  the  Italian  method  invinted  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  Three  sets  bear  a 
theological  ratio  to  the  three  states  of  a 
thrue  Chi-istian.  'The  Waste-book,'  says 
Pope  Gregory,  '  is  this  world,  the  Journal  is 
purgatory,  an'  the  Ledger  is  heaven.  Or  it 
may  be  compared,'  he  says,  in  the  priface  of 
the  work,  '  to  the  three- states  of  the  Catholic 
church — the  church  Militant,  the  church 
Suffering,  and  the  chui'ch  Triumphant. '     The 


lamin'  of  that  man  was  beyant  the  reach  of 
credibility." 

"Ai-ra,  have  you  a  small  glass,  Masther? 
You  see,  Misther  O'Flaherty,  it's  consarnin' 
purgatory,  this  that  I  want  to  talk  about." 

"Nancy,  get  us  a  glass — oh,  here  it  is! 
Thin  if  it  be,  it's  a  wrong  enthry  in  the 
Journal." 

"  Here's  your  health,  Masther  ! — Not  for- 
getting you,  Mrs.  O'Flaherty.  No,  indeed, 
thin  it's  not  in  the  Jounial,  but  an  oath  I'm 
goin'  to  take  against  liquor." 

"Nothin'  is  asier  to  post  than  it  is.  We 
must  enter  it  it  undher  the  head  of— let  me 
see  ! — it  must  go  in  the  i<pirit  account,  undher 
the  head  of  Profit  an'  Loss,  Your  good 
health,  Mr.  Connell  I — Nancy,  I  dhrink  to 
your  imi)rovemei]t  in  imperturbabHity ! 
Yes,  it  must  be  enthered  undber  the  "■ 

"  Fais,  undher  the  rose,  I  think,"  obsei-ved 
Pether  ;  "  don't  you  know  the  smack  of  it  ? 
You  see  since  I  took  to  it,  I  Hke  the  smell  o' 
what  I  used  to  squeeze  out  o'  the  barley  my- 
self, long  ago.  Sir.  O'FLiherty,  I  only  want 
you  to  dhraw  up  an  oath  against  liquor  for 
me  ;  but  it's  not  for  the  books,  good  or  bad. 
I  promised  to  Father  Mvdcahy,  that  I'd  do 
it.  It's  regardin'  my  poor  EUish's  sowl  in 
23urgatory." 

"  Nancy,  hand  me  a  slate  an'  cutter. 
Faith,  the  same's  a  provident  resolution  ;  but 
how  is  it  an'  purgatory  concatenated  ?  " 

"  The  priest,  you  see,  won't  go  an  wid  the 
masses  for  her  till  I  take  the  oath." 

"  That's  but  wake  logic,  if  you  ped  him 
for  thim." 

"  Faix,  an'  I  did — an'  weU,  too  ; — but 
about  the  oath  ?     Have  j'ou  the  pencil  ?  " 

"I  have  ;  jist  lave  the  thing  to  me." 

"Asy,  Masther — you  don't  undherstand  it 
yit.  Put  down  two  tumblers  for  me  at 
home." 

"How  is  that,  Misther  Connell  ? — It's  mys- 
terious, if  you're  about  to  swear  against 
liqiior  !  " 

"  I  am.  Put  do^vn,  as  I  said,  two  tumb- 
lers for  me  at  home — Are  they  down  ?  " 

"They  are  down — but" 

"  Asy  ! — very  good  ! — Put  down  two  more 
for  me  at  Dan's.  Let  me  see  ! — two  more 
behind  the  garden.  Well!— put  do^Mi 
one  at  Father  Mulcahy's  ; — two  more  at 
Frank  M'CaiTol's  of  KilclaA'.  How  many's 
that  ?  " 

"  Nine  ! ! !  " 

"■  Very  good.  Now  put  down  one  wid  ould 
Bai-tle  Gorman,  of  Cargah  ;  an'  two  over  wid 
honest  Roger  M'Gaugy,  of  Nurchasey.  How 
many  have  you  now  ?  " 

"  Twelve  "in  all  !  ! !  !  But,  IVIisther  Connell, 
there's  a  demonstration  badly  wanted  here  : 
I  must  coniis  I  was  always  bright,  but  at 
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present  I'm  as  davlc  as  Nox.  I'd  tliank  you 
for  a  taste  of  esj)lanation." 

"  Asy,  man  alive  !     Is  there  twelve  iu  all  ?  " 

"Twelve  in  all :  I've  calculated  them." 

"  Well,  we'll  hould  to  that.  Och,  och  ! — 
I'm  siu'e,  avourneen,  afore  I'd  let  you  sufl'er 
one  minute's  paiu,  I'd  not  scruple  to  take  an 
oath  against  liquor,  any  way.  He  may  go  a-n 
wid  the  masses  now  for  you,  as  soon  as  he 
likes !  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  will  you  put  that 
down  ou  jjaper,  an'  I'll  swear  to  it,  wid  a 
biessin',  to-morrow." 

"  But  what  object  do  you  wish  to  effectuate 
by  this?" 

"  You  see,  Masther,  I  dhiiuk  one  day  wid 
another  fi'om  a  score  to  two  dozen  tumblers, 
au'  I  want  to  swear  to  no  more  nor  twelve 
iu  the  twenty-four  hoiu-s." 

"  Why,  there's  intelhgibility  in  that ! — 
Wid  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Connell,  I'll  indite 
it.  Ktitty,  tare  me  a  lafe  out  o'  Brian  Murphy's 
copy  there." 

"  You  see,  Masther,  it's  for  EUish's  sake 
I'm  doin'  tliis.     State  that  in  the  oath." 

'•  I  knov/  it ;  an'  well  she  desarved  that 
specimen  of  abstinence  from  you,  Misther 
Connell.  Thank  you  ! — Your  health  agin  ! 
an'  God  grant  you  gi-ace  an'  fortitude  to  go 
through  wid  the  same  oath  ! — An'  so  he  will, 
or  I'm  greviously  mistaken  in  you." 

"oath  ag.unst  liquor, 
made  by  me,  Cornelius  O'Flahei-ty,  Philo- 
math, ou  behalf  of  Mr.  Peter  Connell,  of  the 
rross-roads.  Merchant,  ou  one  part — and  of 
the  soul  of  Mrs.  EUish  Connell,  now  in 
purgatory,  Merchautess,  on  the  other. 

"  I  solemnly  and  meritoriously,  and  sober- 
ly swear,  that  a  single  tumbler  of  whiskey 
punch  shall  not  cross  my  lij^s  during  the 
twenty-four  hom-s  of  the  day,  barring  twelve, 
the  locaUty  of  which  is  as  followeth  : 

"  Imprimis— Two  tumblers  at  home,    .     .    2 

Secundo — Two  more  ditto  at  my  sonDan's,    2 

Tertio—  Two  more  ditto  behind  my  own 
garden, 2 

Quarto— One  ditto  at  the  Eevereud  Father 
Mulcahy's, 1 

Quinto— Two  more  ditto  at  Frank  M'Car- 
roll  s,  of  Kilclay, 2 

Sexto — One  ditto  wid  ould  Bartle  Gor- 
man, of  Cai-gah, 1 

Septimo — Two  more  ditto  wid  honest 
Koger  M'Gaugy,  of  Nurchasey,    ...    2 

12 

N.B.— I  except  in  case  any  Doctlior  of  Phys- 
ic might  think  it  right  and  medical  to 
ordher  me  more  for  my  health  ;  or  in  case  I 
<30uld  get  Father  Mulcahy  to  take  the  oath 


off  of  me  for  a  stai-t,  at  a  wedding,  or  a 
christening,  or  at  any  other  meeting  of 
friends  where  there's  drink. 

his 
Peter  X  Conkell. 
mai'k. 
Witness  iDresent, 
CoBNELins  O'Flaherty,  Philomath.  ' 

June  the  ith,  18— 

"  figg""  I  certify  that  I  have  made  and  cal- 
culated this  oath  for  Misther  Pether  Connell, 
Merchant,  and  that  it  is  strictly  and  arith- 
metically proper  and  correct. 

"  Cornelius  O'Flaherty,  Philomath. 

"Dated  this  ith  day  of  June,  18 — ." 

"I  think,  Misther  O'Flaherty,  it's  a  dacent 
oath  as  it  stands.  Plase  God,  I'll  swear  to 
it  some  time  to-morrow  evenin'." 

"  Dacent !  Wiy  I  don't  wish  to  become 
eulogistioally  addicted ;  but  I'd  back  the 
same  oath,  for  both.grammar  and  arithmetic, 
aginst  any  that  ever  was  drawn  up  by  a  law- 
yer—ay, by  the  gi-eat  Counsellor  himself  ! — • 
but  faith,  I'd  not  face  him  at  a  Vow,  for  all 
that ;  he's  the  gi-eatest  man  at  a  Vow  in  the 
three  kingdoms." 

"I'U  tell  yoii  what  I'm  thinkin',  Masther — 
as  my  hand's  in,  mightn't  I  as  well  take 
another  wid  an  ould  friend  of  mine,  Owen 
Smith,  of  Lisbuy?  He's  a  dacent  ould 
residenther,  an'  likes  it.  It'll  make  the 
baker's  or  the  long  dozen." 

"  W\\j,  it's  not  a  bad  thought ;  but  won't 
thirteen  get  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  three  more  to  the  back  o'  that.  I 
only  begin  to  get  hearty  about  seventeen,  so 
that  the  long  dozen,  afther  all,  is  best ;  for 
God  he  knows,  I've  a  regard  for  Owen  Smith 
this  many  a  year,  an'  I  wouldn't  wish  to  lave 
him  out." 

"  Very  well, — I'U  add  it  up  to  the  other 
part  of  the  oath. 
'  Octavo— One  ditto   out   of  respect   for 

dacent  Owen  Smith,  of  Lisbuy,  .  .  .  1 ' 
Now  I  must  make  the  total  amount  thii-teen, 
an'  all  will  be  right." 

"Masther,  have  you  a  prayer-book  widin? 
— bekase  if  you  have,  I  may  as  well  swear 
here,  and  you  can  witness  it." 

"  Katty,  hand  over  the  Spirituals  Exercises 
— a  book  acjuil  to  the  Bible  itself  for  piety 
an'  devotion." 

"  Siu'e  they  say,  Masther,  any  book  that 
the  name  o'  God's  m,  is  good  for  an  oath. 
Now,  wid  the  helj)  o'  goodness,  repate  the 
words  afore  me,  an'  I'll  sware  thim." 

O'Flaherty  hemmed  two  or  three  times, 
and  complied  with  Peter's  wishes,  who  fol- 
lowed him  iu  the  words  until  the  oath  was 
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concluded.  He  then  Idssed  the  book,  and 
expressed  himself  much  at  ease,  as  well,  he 
siid,  upon  the  account  of  EUish's  soul,  as  for 
the  sake  of  his  children. 

For  some  time  after  this,  liis  oath  was  the 
standing  jest  of  the  neighborhood  :  even  to 
this  day,  Peter  Connell's  oath  against  liquor 
is  a  p7-overb  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Im- 
mediately after  he  had  sworn,  no  one  could 
ever  perceive  that  he  ^■iolated  it  in  the  shght- 
est  degree  ;  indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  literally  fulfilling  it.  A  day  never 
passed  in  whicli  he  did  not  punctually  pay  a 
visit  to  those  whose  names  were  dotted 
down,  with  whom  he  sat,  pulled  out  his 
flask,  and  drank  his  qiiantum.  Li  the  mean- 
time the  poor  man  was  breaking  down  rap- 
idly ;  so  much  so,  that  his  appearance  gener- 
rally  excited  pity,  if  not  sorrow,  among  his 
neighbors.  His  character  became  simpler 
every  day,  and  his  intellect  evidently  more 
exhausted.  The  inoffensive  humor,  for  which 
he  had  been  noted,  was.  also  completely  on 
the  wane  ;  his  eye  waxed  dim,  his  step  feeble, 
but  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  never  failed 
him.  Many  acts  of  his  private  generosity 
are  well  knoiAij,  and  still  remembered  witla 
gratitude. 

In  proportion  as  the  strength  of  his  mind 
and  constitution  diminished,  so  did  his  ca- 
pacity for  bearing  liquor.  When  he  first 
bound  himself  by  the  oath  not  to  exceed  the 
long  dozen,  such  was  his  vigor,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  thirteen  tumblers  could  scai-cely  be 
perceived  on  him.  This  state  of  health,  how- 
ever, did  not  last.  As  he  wore  away,  the  in- 
fluence of  so  much  Uquor  was  becoming 
stronger,  until  at  lengtli  he  found  that  it 
was  more  than  he  could  bear,  that  he  fi'e- 
quently  confounded  the  names  of  the  men, 
and  the  number  of  tumblers  mentioned  in 
the  oath,  and  sometimes  took  in,  in  his  route, 
persons  and  places  not  to  be  found  in  it  at 
all.  This  grieved  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
wait  upon  O'Flaherty  for  the  pui-jjose  of 
having  some  means  devised  of  guiding  him 
during  his  potations. 

"Masther,"  said  he,  "we  must  thry  an' 
make  this  oath  somethin'  plainer.  You  see 
when  I  get  confused,  I'm  not  able  to  remim- 
ber  things  as  I  ought.  Sometimes,  instid  o' 
one  tumbler,  I  take  two  at  the  wrong  jjlaee  ; 
an'  sarra  bit  o'  me  but  called  in  an'  had  three 
wid  ould  Jack  Rogers,  that  isn't  in  it  at  all. 
On  another  day  I  had  a  couple  wid  honest 
Barney  Casey,  an  my  way  a^rass  to  Bartle 
Gorman's.  I'm  not  what  I  was,  Masther, 
ahagur  ;  so  I'd  thank  you  todhraw  it  out  more 
clearer,  if  you  can,  nor  it  was." 

"  I  see,  Mr.  Connell ;  I  comprehend  wid 
the  greatest  ase  in  Hfe,  the  veiy  plan  for  it. 
We  must  reduce  the  oath  to  Geography,  for 


I'm  at  home  there,  bein'  a  Surveyor ''  myself. 
I'll  lay  down  a  map  o'  the  parish,  an'  draw 
the  houses  of  your  friends  at  their  proper 
places,  so  that  you'U  never  be  out  o'  your  lat- 
itude at  all." 

"  Faix,  I  doubt  that,  Masther— ha,  ha,  ha !  " 
repUed  Peter  ;  "  I'm  afeard  I  wiU,  of  an  odd 
time,  for  I'm  not  able  to  cai-ry  what  I  used  to 
do  ;  but  no  matther  :  thry  what  _you  can  do 
for  me  this  time,  any  how.  I  think  I  could 
bear  the  long  dozen  still  if  I  didn't  make 
mistakes." 

O'Flaherty  accordingly  set  himself  to 
work  ;  and  as  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
IDarish,  but  of  every  person  and  house  in  it, 
was  accurate,  he  soon  had  a  tolerably  correct 
skeleton  map  of  it  drawn  for  Peter's  use. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  lend  me  your  eai-s." 

"  Faix,  I'U  do  no  sich  thing,"  replied 
Peter — "I  know  a  thrick  worth  two  of  it. 
Lend  you  my  ears,  iuagh  !  -j- — catch  me  at 
it !  You  have  a  bigger  pair  of  your  own  nor 
I  have — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"Well,  in  other  words,  pay  attintion. 
Now,  see  this  dot — tliafs  your  own  house." 

"Put  a  crass  there,"  said  Peter,  "an'  thin 
I'll  know  it's  the  Crass-roads." 

"  Upon  my  reputation,  you're  right ;  an' 
that's  what  I  call  a  good  specimen  of  inge- 
nuity. I'll  take  the  hint  fi-om  that,  an'  we'U 
make  it  a  Hieroglyphical  as  well  as  a  Geo- 
graphical oath.  Well,  there's  a  crass,  wid 
two  tumblers.     Is  that  clear-?  " 

"It  is,  it  is!     Go  an." 

"  Now  here  we  draw  a  line  to  your  son 
Dan's.  Let  me  see  ;  he  keeps  a  mill,  an'  sells 
cloth.  Very  good.  I'll  dhraw  a  mill-wheel 
an'  a  yard-wand.  There's  two  tumblers. 
WiU  you  know  that  ?  " 

"I  see  it :  go  an,  nothin'  can  be  cleai-er. 
So  far,  I  can't  go  asthi-ay." 

"Well,  what  next?  Two  behind  your 
own  garden.  What  metaphor  for  the  gar- 
den ?  Let  me  see  ! — let  me  cogitate  !  A 
dragon  —  the  Hesperides  !  That's  beyant 
you.      A  bit  of  a  hedge  will  do,  an'  a  gate." 

"  Don't  put  a  gate  in,  it's  not  lucky.  You 
know,  when  a  man  takes  to  dluink,  they  say 
he's  goin'  a  gray  gate,  or  a  black  gate,  or  a 
bad  gate.  Put  that  out,  an'  make  the  hedge 
longer,  an'  it  '11  do — wid  the  two  tumblers, 
though." 

"They're  down.  One  at  the  Eeverend 
Father  Mulcahy's.  How  will  we  thranslate 
the  priest  ?  " 

"Faix,  I  doubt  that  will  be  a  iifficquilt 


*  If  the  reader  remembers  the  advertisement  in 
the  Hedge  School,  he  may  also  recollect  that  the 
Hedge  Master.s  were  ofien  employed  as  land-sur- 
veyors. 

+-  Forsooth. 
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"  Upon  my  rejautation,  I  agi-ee  wid  you  in  j 
that,  especially  whin  he  repates  Latin.  How- 
ever, we'll  see.  He  writes  P.  P.  afther  his  [ 
name  ; — pee  pee  is  what  we  call  the  tiu-keys  j 
wid.  What  'ud  you  think  o'  two  tur- 
keys?" I 

"The  priest  would  like  them  roasted,  j 
but  I  couldn't  undherstand  that.  No  ;  ■p\xi 
down  the  sign  o'  the  horsewhip,  or  the  [ 
cudgel  ;  for  he's  handv,  an'  argues  well  wid  j 
both?"  '  i 

"  Good  !  I'll  jDut  down  the  horsewhip  j 
first,  an'  the  cudgel  alongside  of  it ;  then  the 
tumbler,  an'  there'll  be  the  sign  o'  the 
2)riest." 

"  Ay,  do,  Masther,  an'  faix  the  priest  '11  be 
complate — there  can  be  no  mistakin'  him 
thin.    Divil  a  one  but  that's  a  good  thouglit !  " 

"There  it  is  in  black  an'  white.  Who 
comes  next?  Frank  M'CarroU.  He's  a 
farmer.  I'll  put  do\vn  a  spade  an'  a  haiTow. 
Well,  that's  done — two  tumblers." 

"  I  won't  mistake  that,  aither.  It's  clear 
enough." 

"  Bartle  Gorman's  of  Cargah.  Bartle's  a 
little  lame,  an'  uses  a  staff  wid  a  cross  on  the 
end  that  he  houlds  in  his  hand.  I'U  put 
down  a  staff  wid  a  cross  on  it."  | 

"  Would  there  be  no  danger  of  me  mis- 
takin' that  for  the  priest's  cudgel  ?  " 

"  Divil  the  slightest.  I'U  pledge  my  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  they're  two  very  different 
weapons." 

"  Well,  put  it  down — I'U  know  it." 

"  Roger  M'Gaug>-  of  Nurchasy.  What  for  ; 
liim  ?  Roger's  a  jjig-driver.  I'U  put  down  j 
pig.     You'll  comprehend  that  ? "  I 

"I  ought ;  for  many  a  pig  I  sould  in  my  i 
day.  Put  down  the  i>ig  ;  an'  if  you  could  j 
put  two  black  spots  upon  liis  back,  I'd  know 
it  to  be  one  I  sould  him  about  four  years 
agone — the  fattest  ever  was  in  the  country — 
it  had  to  be  brought  home  on  a  car,  for 
it  wasn't  able  to  walk  wid  fat." 

"  Very  good  ;  the  spots  are  on  it.  The 
last  is  Owen  Smith  of  Lisbuj'.  Now,  do  you  j 
see  that  I've  dra^vn  a  line  fi-om  place  to  j 
jjlace,  so  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  only  to  i 
kee})  to  it  as  you  go.     W^hat  for  Owen?  " 

"  Owen  !  Let  me  see — Owen  !  Pooh  ! 
^\niat's  come  over  me,  that  I've  nothin'  for 
Owen  ?  All !  I  have  it.  He's  a  horse-jockey  :  I 
put  down  a  gray  mare  I  sould  him  about  ! 
live  years  agone."  j 

"  I'll  put  down  a  horse  ;  but  I  can't  make  i 
a  gray  mare  wid  black  ink."  I 

"Well,  make  a  mare  of  her,  any  way."        | 

"Faith,  an'  that  same  i^uzzles  me.  Stop, 
I  have  it ;  I'll  put  a  foal  along  wid  her." 

"As  good  as  the  bank.     God  bless  you, 
Misther  O'Flaberty.     I  think  this  'U  keep  me 
from  mistakes.     An'  now,  if  you'll  slip  up  to 
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me  afther  dusk,  I'U  send  you  down  a  couple 
o'  bottles  and  a  flitch.  Sure  you  desarve 
more  for  the  throuble  you  tuck." 

Many  of  our  readers,  jsartieularly  of  our 
English  readers,  will  be  somewhat  startled 
to  hear  that,  except  the  change  of  names 
and  places,  there  is  actually  little  exagger- 
ation in  the  form  of  this  oath  ;  so  just  is  the 
observation,  that  the  romance  of  truth  fre- 
cjuently  exceeds  that  of  fiction. 

Peter  had,  however,  over-rated  his  own 
strength  in  suj^posing  that  he  could  bear  the 
long  dozen  in  future ;  ere  many  months 
passed  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  the  half 
of  that  number  without  sinking  into  intox- 
ication. Whilst  in  this  state,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  graveyai'd  in  which  liia 
wfe  lay  biuied,  where  he  sat,  and  wept  like 
a  chUd,  sang  her  favorite  songs,  or  knelt  and 
offered  up  his  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her 
soul.  None  ever  mocked  him  for  this  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  always  some  kind 
person  to  assist  him  home.  And  as  he  stag- 
gered on,  instead  of  sneers  and  ridicule,  one 
might  hear  such  expressions  as  these  : — 

"Poor  Pether!  he's  nearly  off;  an'  a 
dacent,  kind  neighbor  he  ever  was.  The 
death  of  the  wife  broke  his  heart — he  never 
ris  his  head  since." 

"  Ay,  poor  man  !  God  pity  him  !  He'U 
soon  be  sleeisin'  beside  her,  beyant  there, 
where  she's  lyiu'.  It  was  never  known  of 
Peter  ConneU  that  he  oflinded  man,  woman, 
or  child  since  he  was  born,  bai'riu'  the 
gaugers,  bad  luck  to  thim,  afore  he  was 
marrid— but  that  was  no  offiuce.  Sowl,  he 
was  their  match,  any  how.  When  he  an'  the 
wife's  gone,  they  won't  lave  theu-  likes  behind 
them.  The  sons  are  bodaghs — giutlemen, 
now ;  an"  it's  nothin'  but  dinners  an'  com- 
pany. Ahagur,  that  wasn't  the  way  their 
hardworkiu'  father  an'  mother  made  the 
money  that  they're  houldiu'  their  heads  up 
wid  such  consequence  upon.'' 

The  children,  however,  did  not  give  Peter 
up  as  hopeless.  Father  Mulcahy,  too,  once 
more  assailed  him  on  his  weak  sitle.  One 
morning,  when  he  was  sober,  nervous,  and 
depressed,  the  priest  arrived,  and  finding 
him  at  home,  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

"Peter,  I'm  sorry,  and  vexed,  and  angry 
this  morning  ;  and  you  are  the  cause  of 
it." 

"  How  is  that,  your  Reverence  ? "  said 
Peter.  "God  help  me,"  he  added,  "don't 
be  hard  an  me,  sir,  for  I'm  to  be  pitied. 
Don't  be  hard  on  me,  for  the  short  time  I'U 
be  here.  I  know  it  won't  be  long — I'U  be 
wid  her  soon.  Asthore  machree,  we'U  be 
together,  I  hope,  afore  long — an',  oh !  if  it 
was  the  wiU  o'  God,  I  would  be  glad  if  it 
was  afore  night  1  " 
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The  poor,  shattered,  heart-broken  creature 
wept  bitterly,  for  he  felt  somewhat  sensible 
of  the  justice  of  the  rejjroof  which  lie  es- 
i>ected  fi-oin  the  priest,  aa  well  as  iindiiniu- 
iahed  sorro\i'  for  his  wife. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  hard  on  you,"  said 
the  good-natured  jiriest ;  "  I  only  called  to 
fell  you  a  dream  that  your  son  Dan  had  last 
night  about  you  and  his  mothei'." 

"About  EUish !  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake 
what  about  her,  Father,  avourneen  ?  " 

"  She  ajipeared  to  him,  last  night,"  replied 
Father  Mulcahy,  "  and  told  him  that  your 
drinking  kept  her  out  of  happiness." 

"  Queen  of  heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Peter, 
deeply  affected,  "  is  that  true  ?  Oh,"  sai(l 
iie,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "  Father,  ahagur 
machree,  jiardon  me — oh,  forgive  me !  I 
now  promise,  solemnly  and  seriously,  to 
di-ink  neither  in  the  house  nor  oul  of  it,  for 
the  time  to  come,  not  one  drop  at  all,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  of  either  whiskey,  wine, 
or  punch — barrin'  one  glass.  Are  you  now 
satisfied  ?  an'  do  you  think  she'll  get  to  haj)- 
piness  ?  " 

"All  will  be  well,  I  trust,"  said  the  priest. 
"  I  shall  mention  this  to  Dan  and  the  rest, 
and  depend  upon  it,  they,  too,  will  be  happy 
to  hear  it.  ' 

"  Here's  what  Mr.  O'Flaherty  an'  myself 
made  up,"  said  Peter  :  "  bum  it.  Father  ; 
take  it  out  of  my  sight,  for  it's  now  no  use  to 
me." 

"  What  is  this  at  all  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mulcahy, 
looking  into  it.      "  Is  it  an  oath  ?  " 

"  It's  the  Joggraphy  of  one  I  swore  some 
time  ago  ;  but  it's  now  out  of  date — I'm  done 
wid  it." 

The  priest  could  not  avoid  smiling  when 
he  pel-used  it,  and  on  getting  from  IPeter's 
lips  an  explanation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  he 
laughed  heartily  at  the  ingenious  shifts  they 
had  made  to  guide  his  memory. 

Peter,  for  some  time  after  this,  confined 
himself  to  one  glass,  as  he  had  promised  ; 
but  he  felt  such  depression  and  feebleness, 
that  he  ventured  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  to 
mlarge  the  "  glass  "  from  which  he  drank. 
His  imjJression  touching  the  hapjnness  of  his 
wife  was,  that  as  he  had  for  several  months 
sti'ictly  observed  his  promise,  she  had  prob- 
ably during  that  period  gone  to  heaven.  He 
then  began  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  grad- 
ually, as  we  have  said,  by  using,  from  time 
to  time,  a  glass  larger  than  the  preceding 
one  ;  thus  receding  from  the  spirit  of  his 
vow  to  the  letter,  and  increasing  the  quantity 
of  his  drink  from  a  small  glass  to  the  most 
capacious  tumbler  he  could  find.  The  man- 
uer  in  which  he  drank  this  was  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  customs  which  prevail  on  this 
subject  in  irelaud.     Ho  remembered,  that  in 


I  making  the  vow,  he  used  the  words,  "  neithei 
]  in  the  house  nor  out  of  it ; "  but  in  order  to 
get  over  this  dilemma,  he  usually  stood  with 
!  one  foot  outside  the  tln-eshold,  and  the  other 
[  in  the  house,  keeping  himself  in  that  position 
j  which  would  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  was  either  out  or  in.  At  other 
times,  -when  he  happened  to  be  upstaii-s,  he 
usually  thrust  one-half  of  his  person  out  of 
the  window,  with  the  same  ludicrous  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  letter  of  his  vow. 

Many  a  smile  this  adroitness  of  his  occa- 
sioned to  the  lookers-on  :  but  further  ridicule 
was  checked  by  his  wo-begone  and  afflicted 
look.  He  was  now  a  mere  skeleton,  feeble 
and  tottering. 

One  night,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  went 
into  the  town  where  his  two  sons  resided  ; 
he  had  been  iU  in  mind  and  bod}'  during  the 
day,  and  he  fancied  that  change  of  scene  and 
society  might  benefit  him.  His  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  in  consequence  of  his  illness, 
watched  him  so  closely,  that  he  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  his  usual  "glass:"  This 
offended  him,  and  he  escaped  without  theii- 
knowledge  to  the  son  who  kej>t  the  inn.  On 
arriving  there,  he  went  upstairs,  and  by  a 
douceur  to  the  waiter,  got  a  large  tumbler  till- 
ed with  spirits.  The  lingering  influences  of  a 
conscience  that  generally  felt  strongly  on  the 
side  of  a  moral  duty,  though  poorly  instruct- 
j  ed,  prompted  him  to  drink  it  in  the  usual 
I  manner,  by  keeping  one-half  of  his  body,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  guess,  out  of  the  window, 
that  it  might  be  said  he  drank  it  neither  in 
nor  out  of  the  house.  He  had  scarcely  fin- 
ished his  draught,  however,  when  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  was  precipitated  upon  the  pave- 
ment. The  crash  of  his  fall  w-as  heard  in  the 
bar,  and  his  son,  who  had  just  come  in,  ran, 
along  with  several  others,  to  ascertain  what 
had  happened.  They  found  him,  however, 
only  severely  stunned.  He  was  immediately 
brought  in,  and  medical  aid  sent  for  ;  but, 
though  he  recovered  from  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  fall,  the  shock  it  gave  to  his 
broken  constitution,  and  his  excessive  grief, 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  months  afterwards. 
He  exjjix'ed  in  the  arms  of  his  son  and 
daughter,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  those  who 
knew  his  simplicity  of  character,  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  attachment  to  the  wife 
by  whose  death  that  heart  had  been  broken. 
Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  honest 
and  warm-hearted  Peter  Connell,  who,  un- 
haj^pily,  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  man 
di'iven  to  habits  of  intoxication  and  neglect 
of  business  by  the  force  of  sorrow,  which 
j  time  and  a  well-regulated  mind  might  other- 
wise have  overcome.  We  have  held  him  up 
on  the  one  hand,  as  an  examjjle  worthy  of 
;  imitation   in   that   industry   and   steadiness 
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which,  under  the  direction  of  his  wife,  raised  j  him  under  it,  shattered  his  constitution, 
him  fi'om  poverty  to  indeijendence  and  shortened  his  life,  and  destroyed  his  happi- 
wealth ;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  man  resort-  |  ness.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  our  couutry- 
iug  to  the  use  of  spirituous  Hqiiors  that  he  '  men  of  Peter's  class  would  imitate  him  in 
might  be  enabled  to  support  affliction — a  ,  his  better  qualities,  and  try  to  avoid  his 
course  which,  so  far  fi'om  having  sustained  ,  failings. 


THE   LIANHAN   SHEE. 


One  summer  evening  ISIarv  Sullivan  was  I 
sitting  at  her  own  well-swejjt  hearthstone, 
knitting  feet  to  a  pair  of  sheep's  gray  stock- 
ings for  BcU'tley,  her  husband.  It  was  one 
of  those  serene  evenings  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  decline  of  day  assumes  a 
calmness  and  repose,  resembling  what  we 
might  suppose  to  have  irradiated  Eden,  when  ; 
our  first  parents  sat  in  it  before  their  faU.  j 
The  beams  of  the  sun  shone  through  the 
windows  in  clear  shafts  of  amber  light,  ex-  j 
hibiting  millions  of  those  atoms  which  float  ; 
to  the  naked  eye  witliin  its  mild  radiance.  ; 
The  dog  lay  barking  in  his  dreams  at  her  I 
feet,  and  the  gray  cat  sat  puiTing  placidly 
upon  his  back,  from  which  even  his  occasion-  I 
al  agitation  did  not  dislodge  her.  j 

!Mrs.  SuUivan  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  ! 
f;u'mer,  and  niece  to  the  Rev.  Felix  O'Eourke  ;  j 
her  kitchen  was  consequently  large,  comfort-  I 
able,  and  warm.  Over  where  she  sat,  jutted 
out  the  "  brace  "  well  lined  wth  bacon  ;  to  I 
the  right  hung  a  well-scom-ed  salt-box,  and  i 
to  the  left  was  the  jamb,  with  its  little  gothic  i 
paneless  window  to  admit  the  light.  With- 
in it  hung  sever.d  ash  rungs,  seasoning  for 
flail-sooples,  or  boulteens,  a  dozen  of  eel-  i 
skins,  and  several  stripes  of  horse-skin,  as  | 
hangings  for  them.  The  dresser  was  a  ' 
"  jjartit  white,"  and  well  furnished  ■with  the 
usual  appurtenances.  Over  the  door  and  on 
the  "  thresbel,"  were  nailed,  ••for  luck,"  two 
horse-shoes,  that  had  been  found  by  accident. 
In  a  little  "hole"  in  the  wall,  beneath  the 
salt-box,  lay  a  bottle  of  holy  water  to  keep 
the  place  piu^itied  ;  and  against  the  cope- 
stone  of  the  gable,  on  the  outside,  grew  a  j 
Large  lumj)  of  house-leek,  as  a  specific  for  j 
sore  eyes  and  other  maladies.  j 

In  the  corner  of  the  garden  were  a  few  ! 
stalks  of  tansy  '•  to  kill  the  tlhevin'  worms  in  [ 
the  childhre,  the  crathurs,"  together  with  a 
little  Kose-noble,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  Bu-  j 
gloss,  each  for  some  medicinal  purpose. 
'The  "Ume  wather "  Mrs.  SuUivan  could  j 
make  herself,  and  the  "bog  bane  "for  the 
Mnh  roe*  or  heart-bum,  grew-  in  their  own 

*  Literally,  red  water. 


meadow  tli-ain  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  she  had  with- 
in her  reach  a  veiy  decent  pharmacopoeia, 
perhaps  as  harmless  as  that  of  the  profession 
itself.  Lying  on  the  top  of  the  salt-box  was 
a  bunch  of  faiiy  fl-ax,  and  sewed  in  the  fokis 
of  her  own  scapular  was  the  dust  of  what  had 
once  been  a  foiu- -leaved  shamrock,  an  inval- 
uable specific  "  for  seeiu'  the  good  people," 
if  they  happened  to  come  within  the  bounds 
of  vision.  Over  the  door  in  the  inside,  over 
the  beds,  and  over  the  cattle  in  the  out- 
houses, were  placed  branches  of  withered 
palm,  that  had  been  consecrated  by  the  priest 
on  Palm  Sunday  ;  and  when  the  cows  hap- 
pened to  calve,  this  good  woman  tied,  with 
her  own  hands,  a  woollen  thread  about  their 
tails,  to  prevent  them  from  lieing  overlooked 
by  evil  eyes,  or  elf -shot  *  by  the  fairies,  who 
seem  to  possess  a  peculiar  powrr  over  females 
of  every  species  during  the  period  of  p;ii-- 
turition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
variety  of  charms  which  she  possessed  for 
that  obsolete  malady  the  colic,  the  toothache, 
headache,  or  for  removing  warts,  and  taking 
motes  out  of  the  eyes  ;  let  it  suffice  to  inform 
our  readers  that  she  was  well  stocked  with 
them  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  she,  to- 
gether with  her  husband,  drank  a  potion 


*  This  was,  and  in  remote  parts  of  the  country 
still  is,  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  Fairies.  The  injury,  which,  if  not 
counteracted  by  a  charm  from  the  lips  of  a  "Fairy- 
man,"  or  "  Fairy-woman,"  was  uniformly  inflicted 
on  the  animal  by  what  was  termed  an  elt-stone — 
which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of 
sharp  flint,  from  three  to  four  or  five  ounces  in 
weight.  The  cow  was  supposed  to  be  struck  upon 
the  loin  with  it  by  these  mischievous  little  beings, 
and  the  nature  of  the  wound  was  indeed  said  to  ba 
very  peculiar— that  is,  it  cut  the  midriff  withouti 
making  any  visible  or  palpable  wound  on  the  outJ 
ward  skin.  All  animals  dying  of  this  complaint, 
were  supposed  to  be  carried  to  the  good  people,  and 
there  are  many  in  the  country  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  dead  carcass  of  the  cow  was  that  of 
the  real  one  at  .all.  but  an  old  log  or  block  of  wood, 
made  to  resemble  it.  All  such  frauds,  however, 
and  deceptions  were  inexplicable  to  every  one.  but 
such  as  happened  to  possess  a  fonr-leaved  shamrock, 
and  this  enabled  its  possessor  to  see  the  block  or 
log  in  its  real  shape,  although  to  others  it  appeared 
to  be  the  real  carcass. 
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made  up  and  administered  by  an  herb-doc- 
tor, for  preventing  forever  the  shghtest  mis- 
understanding or  qiiarrel  between  man  and 
wife.  Whether  it  produced  this  desii-able  ob- 
ject or  notour  readers  may  conjecture,  when 
we  add,  that  the  herb-doctor,  after  having 
taken  a  very  Hberal  advantage  of  their  gener- 
osity, was  immediately  compelled  to  disappear 
from  the  neighborhood,  in  order  to  avoid 
meeting  with  Bartley,  who  had  a  sharjj  look- 
out for  him,  not  exactly  on  his  own  account, 
but  "in  regard,"  he  said,  "  that  it  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  ilary,  at  all,  at  all  ;  "  whilst  Mary, 
OH  the  other  hand,  admitted  its  efficacy  upon 
herself,  but  maintained,  "  that  Bartley  was 
worse  nor  ever  afther  it." 

Such  was  Mary  Sullivan,  as  she  sat  at  her 
own  hearth,  quite  alone,  engaged  as  we  have 
represented  her.  What  she  may  have  been 
meditating  on  we  cannot  j)retend  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  after  some  time,  she  looked  sharply 
into  the  "backstone,"  or  hob,  with  an  air  of 
anxiety  and  alarm.  By  and  by  she  sus- 
pended her  knitting,  and  listened  with  much 
earnestness,  leaning  her  right  ear  over  to 
the  hob,  from  whence  the  sounds  to  which 
she  i^aid  such  deep  attention  proceeded.  At 
length  she  crossed  herself  devoutly,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Queen  of  saints  about  us  ! — is  it 
back  ye  are  ?  Well  sure  there's  no  use  in 
talkin',  bekase  they  say  you  know  what's 
said  of  you,  or  to  you — an'  we  may  as  well 
.spake  yez  fair. — Hem — musha,  yez  axe  wel- 
come back,  crickets,  avourneenee  !  I  hope 
that,  not  like  the  last  visit  ye  ped  us,  yez  are 
comin'  for  luck  now  !  Moolyeen  *  died,  any 
waj',  soon  afther  your  other  kaihjee,  f  ye 
cratiiurs  ye.  Here's  the  bread,  an'  the  salt, 
an'  the  male  for  yez,  an'  we  wish  ye  well.. 
Eh  ?— saints  above,  if  it  isn't  listenin'  they 
are  jist  like  a  Christhieu  !  Wurrah,  but  ye 
are  the  wise  an'  the  quare  cratiiurs  all  out !  " 

She  then  shook  a  little  holy  water  over  the 
hob,  and  muttered  to  herself  an  Irish  charm 
or  f)rayer  against  the  evils  which  crickets  are 
often  supi^osed  by  the  peasantry  to  bring 
with  them,  and  requested,  still  in  the  words 
of  the  charm,  that  their  presence  might,  on 
that  occasion,  rather  be  a  presage  of  good 
fortune  to  man  and  beast  belonging  to  her. 

"  There  now,  ye  (JhonansX  ye,  sui-e  ye  can't 
say  that  ye're  ill-thrated  here,  anyhow,  or 
ever  was  mocked  or  made  game  of  in  the 
same  family.  You  have  got  your  hansel,  an' 
full  an'  plenty  of  it ;  hopiu'  at  the  same  time 
til  at  you'll  have  no  rason  in  life  to  cut  our 
best  clothes  from  revinge.  Sure  an'  I  didn't 
desarve  to  have  my  brave  stuff  loiuj  bothj  § 


•  A  cow  without  homs.  \  Short  visit. 

X  Dhoiinn.  a  diminutive,  delicate  little  thins. 
§  An  olil-fashion-d  Irish  gown. 


riddled  the  way  it  was,  the  last  time  ye  wor 
here,  an'  only  bekase  little  Barny,  that  has 
but  the  sinse  of  a  goraoon,  tould  yez  in  a  joke 
to  pack  off  wid  yourself  somewhere  else. 
Musha,  never  heed  what  the  likes  of  him 
says  ;  sure  he's  but  a  candy,  *  that  doesn't 
mane  ill,  only  the  bit  o'  divarsion  wid  yez." 

She  then  resumed  her  knitting,  occasion- 
ally stopping,  as  she  changed  her  needles,  to 
listen,  with  her  ear  set,  as  if  she  wished  to 
augur  from  the  nature  of  theu-  chirping, 
whether  they  came  for  good  or  for  evil.  This, 
however,  seemed  to  be  beyond  her  faculty  of 
translating  then-  language  ;  ^r  after  sagely 
shaking  her  head  two  or  three  times,  she 
knit  more  busily  than  before.  ■\ 

At  this  moment,  the  shadow  of  a  person 
passing  the  house  darkened  the  window  op- 
posite which  she  sat,  and  immediately  a  tall 
female,  of  a  wild  dress  and  aspect,  entered 
the  kitchen. 

"  Oho  manhy  dhca  ghud,  a  ban  chohr  !  the 
blessin'  o'  goodness  upon  you,  dacent  wo- 
man," said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  addressing  her  in 
those  kindly  jjhrases  so  pecuhai-  to  the  Irish 
language. 

instead  of  making  her  any  re^^ly,  however, 
the  woman,  whose  eye  ghstened  with  a  wild 
depth  of  meaning,  exclaimed  in  low  tones, 
aijparently  of  much  anguish,  "  HnM,  hnsht, 
dhi'vam  !  huslit,  husht,  I  say— let  me  alone 
— I  will  do  it— will  j'ou  husht?  I  will,  I  say 
— I  wUl — there  now — that's  it — be  quiet,  an' 

*  A  little  boy. 
}  f  Of  the  origin  of  this  singular  superstition  I  can 
I  find  no  account  whatsoever ;  it  is  conceived,  how- 
ever, in  a  mild,  sweet,  and  hospitable  spirit  The 
visits  of  these  migr&tory  little  creatures,  which 
may  be  termed  domestic  grasshoppers,  are  very 
i  ca))ricious  and  uncertain,  as  are  their  departures  ; 
and  it  is,  I  should  think,  for  this  reason,  that  they 
are  believed  to  be  cognizant  of  the  ongoings  of 
..  human  life.  \VV  can  easily  suppose,  for  inst:inco, 
j  that  the  coincidence  of  their  disappearance  from  a 
family,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  fleath  in  that 
family,  frequently  multiplied  as  such  coincidences 
must  be  in  the  country  at  large,  might  occasion  the 
people,  who  are  naturally  credulous,  to  associate 
'  the  one  event  with  the  other ;  and  on  that  slight 
basis  erect  the  general  super.«stition.  Crickets,  too, 
.  when  chirupping,  have  a  habit  of  suddenly  censing, 
so  that  when  any  particularly  interesting  conversa- 
tion happens  to  go  on  about  the  rustic  hoarth,  this 
stopping  of  their  little  cha\mt  looks  so  like  listen- 
j  ing,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
i  country  folks  think  "they  understand  every  word 
I  that  is  spoken.  They  are  thought,  also,  to  foresee 
both  good  and  evil,  and  are  considered  vindictive, 
but  yet  capable  of  being  conciliated  by  fair  words 
j  and  kindness.  They  are  ali-o  very  destructive 
;  among  wearing-apparel,  winch  they  frequently 
i  nibble  into  holes ;  and  this  is  always  looked  upon 
'  as  a  piece  of  revenge,  occasione  t  by  some  disre- 
j  spectful  language  used  tow.-irds  them,  or  some  neg- 
lect of  their  little  wants.  This  note  was  necessary 
'  in  order  to  render  liic  conduct  .ind  language  oJ 
i  Mary  Sullivan  perfectly  iitclU-ible. 
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I  will  do  it~be  quiet !  "  and  as  she  thus 
spoke,  she  turned  her  face  back  over  her  left 
shoulder,  as  if  some  invisible  beiug  dogged 
her  steps,  aud  stood  bending  over  her. 

"  Olio  manhij  dhea  ghud,  a  ban  chain;  clher- 
hum  aree.'^lit.'  the  blessin'  o'  God  on  you, 
honest  woman,  I  say  again,"  said  ]\'Ii-s.  Sulli- 
van, repeating  that  Hatred  form  of  salutation 
■with  which  the  peasantry  addi-ess  each  other. 
"  'Tis  a  fine  evenin',  honest  woman,  glory  be 
to  him  that  sent  the  same,  aud  amiu  !  If  it 
was  cowld,  I'd  be  axin'  you  to  draw  your 
chair  in  to  the  lire  :  but,  any  way,  won't  you 
sit  down  ?  " 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  piercing  eye  of 
the  strange  woman  became  riveted  on  her 
with  a  glare,  which,  whilst  it  startled  Mrs. 
SulUvau,  seemed  full  of  an  agony  that  almost 
abstracted  her  fi'om  external  life.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  wholly  absorbing  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  expressing  a  inarked  interest, 
whether  for  good  or  evU,  in  the  woman  who 
addressed  her  so  hosjjitably. 

"Husht,  now — husht,"  she  said,  as  if  aside 
— "  husht,  won't  you— sure  I  may  speak  tlw 
thiitg  to  her — you  said  it — there  now,  husht !  " 
And  then  fastening  her  dark  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  she  smiled  bitterly  aud  mysteri- 
ously. 

"  I  know  you  well,"  she  said,  without,  how- 
ever, returning  the  blensiiig  contained  in  the 
usual  reply  to  Mrs.  SulUvan's  salutation — "I 
know  you  well,  Mary  Sullivan — husht,  now, 
husht — yes,  I  know  you  well,  and  the  pnwir 
of  all  that  you  carry  about  you  ;  but  you  d  ]»■■ 
better  than  you  are— and  that's  well  euougli 
now — if  you  had  sense  to  know — ah,  ah,  ah  ! 
— what's  this  !  "  she  exclaimed  abniptly,  with 
three  distinct  shrieks,  that  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  sensations  of  sharp  and  piercing 
agony. 

"In  the  name  of  goodness,  what's  over 
you,  honest  woman  ?  "  inquired  Mi's.  Sullivan, 
as  she  started  from  her  chair,  aud  ran  to  her 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  bordering  on  terror — "  Is 
it  sick  you  are  ?  " 

The  woman's  face  had  got  haggird,  and  its 
features  distorted  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  they 
resumed  their  peculiar  expression  of  settled 
wildness  and  mystery.  "  Sick  !  "  she  replied, 
licking  her  inarched  lips,  "  awirck,  awirr/c .' 
look  !  look  !  "■  and  she  pointed  with  a  shudder 
that  almost  convulsed  her  whole  fi-ame,  to  a 
lump  that  rose  on  her  shoulders ;  this,  be  it 
what  it  might,  was  covered  with  a  red  cloak, 
closely  ijinued  aud  tied  with  great  caution 
about  her  body — "  'tis  here  !  I  have  it !  " 

"  Blessed  mother  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Salli- 
van,  tottering  over  to  her  chair,  as  finished  a 
picture  of  horror  as  the  eye  could  witness, 
"  this  day's  Friday  :  the  saints  stand  betwixt 
me  an'  all  harm  !     Oh,  holy  Mary  protect  me  ! 


'  Nhaniin  an  airh,"  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
etc.,  and  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  bless  her- 
self, which  she  did  thirteen  times  in  honor  of 
the  blessed  virgin  and  the  twelve  ajjostles. 

"  Ay,  it's  as  you  see !  "  replied  the  stranger, 
bitter!}'.  "It  is  here — husht,  now — hu.sht, 
I  say — I  will  say  the  thing  to  her,  mayn't  I? 
Ay,  indeed,  Mary  Sullivan,  'tis  with  me  al- 
ways— always.  Well,  well,  no,  I  won't,  I 
won't — easy.  Oh,  blessed  saints,  easy,  and  I 
won't." 

In  the  meantime  !Mrs.  Sulhvan  had  un- 
corked a  bottle  of  holy  water,  and  jilentifully 
bedewed  herself  mth  it,  as  a  presei-vative 
against  this  mysterious  woman  and  her  di-ead- 
ful  secret. 

"  Blessed  mother  above  !  "  she  ejaculated, 
"the  Lianhan  Shee!"  And  as  she  spoke, 
with  the  holy  water  in  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
she  advanced  cautiously,  aud  with  gTeat 
terror,  to  throw  it  upon  the  stranger  and  the 
unearthly  thing  she  bore. 

"  Don't  attempt  it !  "  shouted  the  other, 
in  tones  of  mingled  fierceness  and  terror,  "  do 
you  want  to  give  me  pain  without  keeping 
yourself  anything  at  all  safer  V  Don't  you 
know  it  doesn't  care  about  your  holy  water  ? 
But  I'd  suffer  for  it,  an'  perhaps  so  would 
you." 


Mrs.    Sullivan,    terrified  by   the   agitated 


looks  of  the  woman,  drew  back  with  ati'r 
and  threw  the  holy  water  with  which  she  in- 
tended to  purify  the  other  on  her  own  j)erson. 
'•  Why  thin,  you  lost  crathur,  who  or  what 
arc  you  at  aU  ? — don't,  don't — for  the  sake  of 
all  tlie  saints  and  angels  of  heaven,  don't 
come  next  or  near  me — keep  your  distance 
— but  what  ai'e  you,  or  how  did  you  come  to 
get  that  '  good  thing '  you  carry  about  wid 
you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  indeed  ! "  reified  the  woman  bitterly, 
"  as  if  I  would  or  could  tell  you  that !  I  say, 
you  woman,  you're  doing  what's  not  right  in 
asking  me  a  question  you  ought  not  let  to 
cross  your  liiDS— look  to  yom-self,  and  what's 
over  you." 

The  simple  woman,  thinking  her  meaning 
literal,  almost  leaped  off  her  seat  with  tewor, 
1  aud  turned  up  her  eyes  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  any  dreadful  appearance  had  ap- 
I^roached  her,  or  hung  over  her  where  she  sat. 
j       "  Woman,"  said  she,  "  I  spoke  you   kind 

an'  fair,  an'  I  wish  you  well — but " 

"But  what  ?"  replied  the  other — and  her 
I  eyes  kindled  into  deep  and  profound  excite- 
'  ment,  apparently  uj^ou  vei-y  slight  grounds. 
"  Why — hem — nothin'  at  all  sure,  only  " — 
"  Only  what  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  with  a 
face  of  anguish  that  seemed  to  tortui'e  every 
I  feature  out  of  its  proper  lineaments. 

"  Dacent  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
I  whilst  the  hair  began  to  stand  with  terror  up- 
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on  her  head,  "  sure  it's  no  wondher  in  life 
that  I'm  in  a  perplexity,  whin  a  Lianhan  Slice 
i-i  imdher  the  one  roof  wid  me.  'Tisn't  that 
1  w.'int  to  know  anything  at  all  about  it — the 
dear  forbid  I  should  ;  but  I  never  hard  of  a 
person  bein'  tormented  wid  it  as  you  are.  I 
I'lways  used  to  hear  the  ijeojsle  say  that  it 
tiirated  its  friends  well." 

"  Husht !  "  said  the  woman,  looking  wildly 
over  her  shoulder,  "  I'll  not  tell :  it's  on  my- 
self I'll  leave  the  blame  !  Why,  will  you 
never  jHty  me  ?  Am  I  to  be  night  and  day 
tormented  ?  Oh,  you're  wicked  an'  cruel  for 
no  reason  !  "  i 

"  Thry,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  an'  bless  your- 
self ;  call  on  God." 

"  Ah  ! "  shouted  the  other,  "  are  you  going 
to  get  me  killed?"  and  as  she  uttered  the  j 
words,  a  spasmodic  working  which  must  have  ■ 
occasioned  great  pain,  even  to  torture,  be-  i 
came  audible  in  her  throat :  her  bosom  heaved 
up  and  down,  and  her  head  was  bent  re- 
peatedly on  her  breast,  as  if  by  force. 

"Don't  mention  that  name,"  .said  she,  "in  j 
my  presence,  except  you  mean  to  drive  me  to  i 
utter  distraction.  I  mean,"  she  continued, 
after  a  considerable  effort  to  recover  lier  for- 
mer tone  and  manner — "  hear  me  with  atten- 
tion—I mean,  woman— you,  Mary  Sullivan — 
that  if  you  mention  that  holy  name,  you  might 
as  well  keep  i^lunging  sharp  knives  into  my 
heaii  !  Husht !  peace  to  me  for  one  minute, 
tormentor  !  Spare  me  something,  I'm  in  j 
your  power !  "  j 

"Will  you  ate  anything  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Sulli-  i 
van  ;  "poor  crathur,  you  look  like  hunger  an'  | 
distress  ;  there's  enough  in  the  house,  blessed  [ 
be  them  that  sent  it !  an'  you  had  betther  j 
thry  an'  take  some  nourishment,  any  way  ; ''  | 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  in  a  silent  j)rayer  of  j 
relief  and  ease  for  the  imhappy  woman,  ' 
whose  unhallowed  association  had,  in  her  j 
opinion,  sealed  her  doom. 

"  WiU  I '? — will  I  ■? — oh  !  "  she  replied,  "  may  [ 
you  never  know  misery  for  offering  it !  Oh,  j 
bring  me  something — some  refreshment — 
some  food — for  I'm  dying  with  hunger."  j 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  who,  with  all  her  supersti-  j 
tion,  was  remarkable  for  charity  and  benevo-  i 
lence,  immediately  j)laced  food  and  drink  i 
befoi'e  her,  which  the  stranger  absolutely  . 
devoured — taking  care  occasionally  to  secrete 
under  the  protubei'ance  which  appeai-ed  be-  \ 
hind  her  neck,  a  portion  of  what  she  ate.  j 
This,  however,  she  did,  not  by  stealth,  but  j 
openly  ;  merely  taking  means  to  prevent  the  : 
concealed  thing,  from,  being,  by  any  isossible  ' 
accident  discovered.  1 

When  the  craving  of  hunger  was  satisfied,  ' 
she  appeared  to  suiier  less  from  the  persecu-  ! 
tion  of  her  tormentor  than  before  ;  whether  | 
it  was,  as  Mrs.  Sullivan  thouglit,  that  the  food  1 


with  which  she  plied  it,  appeased  in  soma 
degree  its  irritability,  or  lessened  that  of  the 
stranger,  it  was  difficult  to  say  ;  at  aU  events, 
she  became  more  composed  ;  her  eyes  re- 
sumed somewhat  of  a  natural  expression  ; 
each  sharp  ferocious  glare,  which  shot  from 
them  with  such  intense  and  rapid  flashes, 
j)artially  disappeared  ;  her  knit  brows  dilated, 
and  part  of  a  forehead,  which  had  once  been 
capacious  and  handsome,  lost  the  contractions 
which  deformed  it  by  deep  wrinkles.  Al- 
together the  change  was  evident,  and  very 
much  relieved  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  could  not 
avoid  observing  it. 

"  It's  not  that  I  care  much  about  it,  if 
you'd  think  it  not  right  o'  me,  but  it's  odd 
enough  for  you  to  keep  the  lower  part  of 
your  face  muffled  up  in  that  black  cloth,  an' 
then  your  forehead,  too,  is  covered  down  on 
your  face  a  bit  ?  If  they're  jjart  of  the  bar- 
f/awi,"— and  she'shuddered  at  the  thought — • 
"  between  you  an'  anything  that's  not  good 
— hem  ! — I  think  you'd  do  well  to  throw 
thim  off  o'  j'ou,  an'  turn  to  thim  that  can 
protect  you  from  everything  that's  bad. 
Now  a  scapular  would  keep  all  the  tlivils  in 
hell  from  one  ;  an'  if  you'd  " 

On  looking  at  the  stranger  she  hesitated, 
for  the  wild  exj)ression  of  her  ej-es  began  to 
return. 

"  Don't  begin  my  punishment  again,"  re- 
plied the  woman  ;  "  make  no  aUus — don't 
make  mention  in  my  jn-esence  of  anj-thing 
that's  good.  Husht, — husht, — it's  beginning 
— easy  now — easy  !  No,"  said  she,  "I  came 
to  tell  you,  that  only  for  my  break  in'  a  vow  I 
made  to  this  thing  iipon  me,  I'd  be  happy 
instead  of  miserable  with  it.  I  say,  it's  a 
good  thing  to  have,  if  the  person  will  use 
this  bottle,"  she  added,  producing  one,  "as 
I  will  direct  them." 

"I  wouldn't  wish,  for  my  part,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  to  have  anything  to  do  wid 
it — neither  act  nor  jiart ;  "  and  she  crossed 
hei-self  devoutly,  on  contemplating  such  an 
unholy  alliance  as  that  at  which  her  com 
jjanion  hinted. 

" Mary  Sullivan,"  rei^lied  the  other,  "I  can 
put  good  fortune  and  happiness  in  the  way 
of  you  and  yours.  It  is  for  you  the  good  is 
intended  ;  if  you  don't  get  both,  no  utiicr 
can,"  and  her  eyes  kindled  as  she  spoke,  like 
those  of  the  Pythoness  in  the  moment  of  in- 
spiration. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  looked  at  her  with  awe,  fear, 
and  a  strong  mixture  of  curiosity  ;  she  liad 
often  heard  that  the  Lianhan  Slwe  had, 
through  means  of  the  jjerson  to  whom  it  was 
bound,  conferred  wealth  upon  several, 
although  it  could  never  render  this  impor- 
tant service  to  those  who  exercised  direct 
authority  over  it.     She  therefore  experienced 
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sometliing  like  a  conflict  between  her  feai-s 
and  a  love  of  that  wealth,  the  possession  of 
which  was  so  i^lainly  intimated  to  her. 

"  The  money,"  said  she,  "  would  be  one 
thing,  but  to  have  the  Linnhan  Shce  jslanted 
over  a  body's  shouldher — oeh  ;  the  saints 
preserve  us  I — no,  not  for  oceans  of  hard 
,^oold  would  I  have  it  in  my  comjiuny  one 
miunit.  But  in  regard  to  the  money — hem  ! 
— why,  if  it  could  be  managed  widout  havin' 
act  or  part  wid  thai  thing,  people  would  do 
anything  in  rason  and  fairity." 

"  You  have  this  day  been  kind  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  "  and  that's  what  I  can't 
say  of  many — dear  help  me  ! — husht !  Every 
door  is  shut  iu  mj"  ii'ace !  Does  not  every 
cheek  g(;t  j^ale  when  I  am  seen  ?  If  I  meet 
a  fellow-creature  on  the  road,  they  tui-n  into 
the  field  to  avoid  me  ;  if  I  ask  for  food,  it's 
to  a  deaf  ear  I  speak  ;  if  I  am  thirsty,  they 
send  me  to  the  river.  What  house  would 
•  shelter  me  ?  In  cold,  in  hunger,  in  droiight, 
in  storm,  and  in  tempest,  I  am  alone  and  un- 
friended, hated,  feared,  an'  avoided  ;  starving 
in  the  winter's  cold,  and  burning  in  the  sum- 
mer's heat.  All  this  is  mj'  fate  here  ;  and — 
oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! — have  mercy,  tormentor — have 
mercy  !  I  will  not  lift  my  thoughts  there — 
I'U  keej)  the  paction — but  spare  me  noiv  !  " 

She  turned  round  as  she  spoke,  seeming 
to  foUow  an  iu\-isible  object,  or,  ijerhaj)s,  at- 
tempting to  get  a  more  eomislete  view  of  the 
mystei-ious  being  which  exercised  such  a 
terrible  and  painful  influence  over  her.  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  also,  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  the 
lump,  and  actually  believed  that  she  saw  it 
move.  Fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
what  it  contained,  and  a  superstitious  re- 
luctance hai'shly  to  thrust  a  person  from  her 
door  who  had  eaten  of  her  food,  prevented 
her  fi'om  desiring  the  woman  to  depart. 

"In  the  name  of  Goodness,"  she  rej)Ued, 
"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  wid  your  gift. 
Providence,  blessed  be  his  name,  has  done 
well  for  me  an'  mine,  an'  it  mightn't  be  right 
to  go  beyant  what  it  has  j^leased  him  to  give 
me." 

"A  rational  sentiment! — I  mean  there's 
good  sense  in  what  you  say,"  answered  the 
stranger  :  "  but  you  need  not  be  afraid,"  and 
she  accompanied  the  expression  by  holding  ; 
up  the  bottle  and  kneeling :  "  now,"  she  j 
added,  "  listen  to  me,  and  judge  for  your-  i 
self,  if  what  I  say,  when  I  swear  it,  can  be  a 
lie."  She  then  jiroceeded  to  utter  oaths  of 
tlie  most  solemn  nature,  the  purport  of  which  ! 
w;is  to  assure  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  drinking  of  { 
the  bottle  would  be  attended  with  no  danger,  j 

"  You  see  this  little  bottle,  drink  it.  Oh,  | 
for  my  sake  and  your  own  drink  it ;  it  will  ■ 
give  wealth  without  end  to  you  and  to  aU  | 
belonging  to  you.     Take  one-half  of  it  before 


I  sunrise,  and  the  other  half  when  he  goes 
I  down.  You  must  stand  while  drinking  it, 
I  with  your  face  to  the  east,  iu  the  morning  ; 
and  at  night,  to  the  west.  "Will  you  promise 
to  do  this  ?  " 

"  How  would  drinkin'  the  bottle  get  me 
money  ?  "  inquired  Sirs.  Sullivan,  who  cer- 
I  tainly  felt  a  strong  tendency  of  heart  to  the 
\  wealth. 

I  "  That  I  can't  tell  you  now,  nor  would  you 
j  undei-stand  it,  even  if  I  coidd  ;  but  you  will 
know  aU  when  what  I  say  is  complied  with." 
j  "Keep  your  bottle,  daeent  woman.  I 
I  wash  ray  hands  of  it :  the  saints  above  guard 
I  me  from  tlie  timjjtation  !  I'm  sure  it's  not 
right,  for  as  I'm  a  sinner,  'tis  getting  stronger 
!  every  minute  widin  me  ?  Keep  it !  I'm  loth 
j  to  bid  any  one  that  elt  o'  my  bread  to  go 
I  from  my  hearth,  but  if  you  go,  I'll  make  it 
worth  your  while.  Saints  above,  what's 
,  comin'  over  me.  In  my  whole  life  I  never 
had  such  a  hankerin'  afther  money  !  Well, 
'  weU,  but  it's  quare  entirelj' !  " 
I  "  Will  you  drink  it?"  asked  her  eompan- 
;  ion.  "  If  it  does  hurt  or  harm  to  you  or 
j  yours,  or  anything  but  good,  may  what  i.< 
hanging  over  me  be  fulfilled  !  "  and  she  ex- 
tended a  thin,  but,  considering  her  j-ears,  not 
imgraceful  arm,  in  the  act  of  holding  out  the 
bottle  to  her  kind  entertainer. 

"For  the  sake  of  all  that's  good  and 
gracious  take  it  without  scruple — it  is  not. 
hurtful,  a  child  might  drink  every  drop  that't; 
in  it.  Oh,  for  the  sake  of  aU  you  love,  and 
of  all  that  love  you,  take  it !  "  and  as  she 
urged  her,  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mi-s.  Sullivan,  "  it'll 
never  cross  my  Uj'S  ;  not  if  it  made  me  as 
rich  as  ould  Hendhersou,  that  airs  his 
guineas  iu  the  sun,  for  fraid  they'd  get  light 
by  lyiu'  jDast." 

"I  entreat  you  to  take  it?"  said  the 
strange  woman. 

"  Never,  never  ! — once  for  aU — I  say,  1 
won't ;  so  spare  your  breath." 

The  firmness  of  the  good  housewife  wa.s 
not,  in  fact  to  be  shalcen  ;  so,  after  exhaust- 
ing all  the  motives  and  arpiniients  witli  which 
she  could  urge  the  aci-dinpli-liMciits  of  her 
design,  the  strange  woiiiini.  !i,i\  r.rj:  ;i-ain  put 
the  bottle  into  her  bosom,  pnpared  to  dc- 
pai-t. 

She  had  now  once  more  become  calm,  and 
resumed  her  seat  with  the  languid  air  of  one 
who  has  suffered  mvich  exhaustion  and  ex- 
citement. She  put  her  hanrl  ujion  her  fore- 
head for  a  few  moments,  as  if  collecting  her 
faculties,  or  endeavoring  to  remember  the 
purport  of  their  previous  conversation.  A 
slight  moisture  had  broken  through  her  skiu, 
and  altogether,  notwithstanding  her  avowed 
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criminality  in  entering  into  an  unholy  bond, 
.she  appeared  an  object  of  deep  comj)assiou. 

In  a  moment  her  manner  changed  again, 
and  her  eyes  blazed  out  once  more,  as  she 
asked  her  alarmed  hostess  : — 

"  Again,  Mary  Sullivan,  will  you  take  the 
gift  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  io  give  you  ? 
aj'  or  no  ?  sjieak,  poor  mortid,  if  you  know 
what  is  for  your  own  good  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  fears,  however,  had  over- 
come her  love  of  money,  pai-ticularly  as  she 
thought  th.tt  wealth  obtained  in  such  a  man- 
ner could  not  jjrosper  ;  her  only  objection 
being  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  stranger,  "  am  I  doomed 
never  to  meet  with  any  one  who  will  take 
the  promise  off  me  by  drinking  of  this  bot- 
tle ?  Oh  !  but  I  am  unhappy  !  What  it  is  to 
fear — ah !  ah  !--and  keep  hia  command- 
ments. Had  /  done  so  in  my  youthful  time, 
I  wouldn't  now— ah — merciful  mother,  is 
there  no  relief?  kiU  me,  tormentor  ;  kill  me 
outright,  for  surely  the  jjangs  of  eternity 
caimot  be  greater  than  those  you  now  make 
me  suffer.  Woman,"  said  she,  and  her  mus- 
cles stood  out  in  extraordinary  energy — 
"woman,  Mary  Sullivan — ay,  if  you  should 
kill  me — blast  me — where  I  stand,  I  wiU  say 
the  word — woman — you  have  daughters — 
teach  them — to  fear — "  Having  got  so  far, 
she  stopped — her  bosom  heaved  up  and 
down — her  frame  shook  dreadfully — her  eye- 
balls became  lurid  and  fiery — her  hands 
were  clenched,  and  the  spasmodic  throes  of 
inward  convulsion  worked  the  white  fi'oth 
up  to  her  mouth  ;  at  length  she  suddenly  be- 
came like  a  statue,  with  this  wild,  sujjer- 
uatural  expression  intense  upon  her,  and 
wth  an  awful  calmness,  by  far  more  dread- 
ful than  excitement  could  be,  concluded  by 
pronouncing,  in  deep,  husky  tones,  the  name 
of  God. 

Having  accomplished  this  with  such  a 
powerful  struggle,  she  turned  round,  with 
pale  despair  in  lier  countenance  and  manner, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  slowly  departed, 
leaving  JIis.  Sullivan  in  a  situation  not  at  all 
to  be  envied. 

In  a  short  time  the  other  members  of  the 
f  imily,  who  had  been  out  at  their  evening 
employments,  returned.  Bartley,  her  hus- 
l)and,  having  entered  somewhat  sooner  than 
liis  three  daughters  from  milking,  was  the 
first  to  come  in  ;  presently  the  girls  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  few  minutes  they  sat  down 
to  supper,  together  with  the  servants,  who 
dropped  in  one  by  one,  after  the  toil  of  the 
day.  On  placing  themselves  about  the  table, 
IJai-tley,  as  usual,  took  his  seat  at  the  head  ; 
but  Mi-s.  Sullivan,  instead  of  occupying  hers, 
'.iat  at  the  fire  in  a  state  of  uncommon  agita- 
tion.    ."'.'Ivery  two  or  tlu-ee  minutes  she  would 


cross  herself  devoutly,  and  mutter  such 
prayers  against  spiritual  influences  of  an 
evil  nature,  as  she  could  compose  herself  to 
remember. 

"  Thin,  why  don't  you  come  to  your  sup- 
per, Mary,"  said  the  husband,  "  while  the 
I  sowans  are  warm?  Brave  and  thick  thej 
j  are  this  night,  any  way." 

His  wife  was  silent ;  for  so  strong  a  hold 
had  the  strange  woman  and  her  appalling 
I  secret  upon  her  mind,  that  it  was  not  tiU  he 
j  repeated  his  question  three  or  four  times — 
I  raising  his  head  with  sm'prise,  and  asking, 
{  "  Eh,  thin,  Mary,  what's  come  over  you — is 
}  it  unwell  you  are  ?  " — that  she  noticed  what 
I  he  said. 

i  "  Supper !  "  she  exclaimed,  "unwell !  'tis  a 
I  good  right  I  have  to  be  unwell, — I  hope 
j  nothin'  bad  will  hajjpen,  any  way.  Feel  my 
i  face,  Nanny,"  she  added,  addressing  one  of 
j  her  daughters,  "  it's  as  cowld  an'  wet  as  a 
lime-stone — ay,  an'  if  you  found  me  a  corjise 
before  you,  it  wouldn't  be  at  aU  strange." 
I  There  was  a  general  pause  at  the  serious- 
i  ness  of  this  intimation.  The  husband  rose 
I  from  his  supper,  and  went  up  to  the  hearth 
1  where  she  sat. 

I  "  Turn  I'ound  to  the  light,"  said  he  ;  "  why, 
1  Mary  dear,  in  the  name  of  wondher,  what 
]  ails  you?  for  you're  like  a  corjjse,  sure 
I  enough.  Can't  you  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
I  pened,  or  what  put  you  in  such  a  state  ? 
Why,  chUdhre,  the  cowld  sweat's  teemin'  ofl 
her  ! " 

[  The  poor  woman,  unable  to  sustain  the 
I  shock  produced  by  her  interviews  with  the 
I  stranger,  found  herself  getting  more  weak, 
;  and  requested  a  drink  of  water  ;  but  before 
\  it  could  be  put  to  her  lips,  she  laid  lier  head 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair  and  fainted. 
Grief,  and  ui^roar,  and  confusion  followed 
I  this  alarming  incident.  The  presence  of 
mind,  so  necessary  on  such  occasions,  was 
wholly  lost ;  one  ran  here,  and  another  there, 
\  all  jostling  against  each  other,  without  being 
cool  enough  to  render  her  jjroper  assistance. 
The  daughters  were  in  tears,  and  Bartley 
himself  was  dreadfully  shocked  by  seeing  his 
wife  apparently  lifeless  before  him. 

She  soon  recovered,  however,  and  relieved 
them  from  the  apprehension  of  her  death, 
which  they  thought  had  actually  taken  place. 
"  Mary,"  said  the  husband,  "  something  quare 
entu-eiy  has  hai^pened,  or  you  wouldn't  be  in 
this  state ! " 

"  Did  any  of  you  see  a  strange  woman 
lavin'  the  house,  a  minute  or  two  before  ye 
came  in  ?  "  she  inquked. 

"No,"  they  replied,  "not  a  stim  of  any 
one  did  we  see." 

"  Wurrah  dheelish  !  No  ? — now  is  it  pos- 
sible ye  didn't  ?  "     She  then  described  her. 
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;,ut  all  declared  tliej-  liad  seen  no  sucli  per- 
sou 

"B!u-tley,  wliisper,"  said  she,  and  beckon- 
ing him  over  to  her,  in  a  few  words  she  re- 
vealed the  secret.  The  husband  grew  pale, 
and  crossed  himself.  "Mother  of  Saints! 
childhre,"  said  he,  "  a  Lianhan  Shee  !  "  The 
words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  every 
counteiiaiK-e  iissumed  the  pallidness  of  death  : 
and  every  ri,L;ht  baud  was  raisetl  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  person,  and  crossing  the  fore- 
head. "  Tiu;  Lianhan  Shee  !  !  "  all  exclaimed  in 
fear  and  horror — "This  day's  Friday,  God 
betwixt  us  an'  hai-m  !  "  * 

It  was  now  after  dusk,  and  the  houi-  had 
already  deepened  into  the  darkness  of  a 
calm,  moonless,  summer  night ;  the  hearth, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  became  surround- 
ed by  a  circle,  consisting  of  every  person  in 
the  house  ;  the  door  was  closed  and  securely 
bolted  ;— a  struggle  for  the  safest  seat  took 
place,  and  to  Bartley's  shame  be  it  spoken, 
he  lodged  himself  on  the  hob  within  the 
jamb,  as  the  most  distant  situation  from  the 
fearful  being  known  as  the  Lianhan  Shee. 
The  recent  terror,  however,  brooded  over 
them  all ;  their  topic  of  conversation  was  the 
mysterious  visit,  of  which  ili-s.  SulUvan  gave 
a  painfully  accui-ate  detail ;  wliilst  eveiy  ear 
of  those  who  composed  her  audience  was  set, 
and  every  single  hair  of  their  heads  bristled 
up,  as  if  awakened  into  distinct  life  by  the 
story.  Bartley  looked  into  the  fire  soberly, 
except  when  the  cat,  in  prowling  about  the 
dresser,  electrified  him  into  a  start  of  fear, 
wliich  sensation  went  round  every  hnk  of  the 
hving  chain  about  the  heai-th. 

The  next  day  the  story  spread  through  the 
whole  neighborhood,  accumulating  in  inter- 
est and  incident  as  it  went.  Where  it  re- 
ceived the  touches,  embeUishments,  and 
emendations,  iftith  which  it  was  amplified,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  evei-y  one  told  it, 
forsooth,  exaclli/  as  he  heard  it  from  another  ; 
but  indeed  it  is  not  improbable,  that  those 
through  whom  it  passed  were  unconscious  of 
the  additions  it  had  receive  1  at  their  hands. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  im- 
agination in  such  cases  often  colors  highly 
without  a  premeditated  design  of  falsehood. 
Fear  and  dread,  however,  accompanied  its 
progress  ;  such  famUies  as  had  neglected  to 
keep  holy  water  in  their  houses  bori'owed 
some  from  their  neighbors  ;  every  old  j)rayer 
which  had  become  rusty  from  disuse,  was 
brightened  up— charms  were  hung  about 
the  necks  of  cattle — and  go.spels  about  those 
of  children — crosses  were  placed   over   the 


*  This  short  form  is  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard 
agaiust  the  Fairies.  The  particular  day  must 
be  always  named. 


doors  and  windows  ; — no  unclean  water  wag 
thi-own  out  before  sunrise  or  after  dusk — 

"  E'en  those  praj'ed  now  who  never  prayed  before. 
And  those  who  always  prayed^  still  prayed  the 
more." 

The  inscrutable  woman  who  caused  such 
general  dismay  in  the  parish  was  an  object 
of  much  pity.  Avoided,  feared,  and  detested, 
she  could  find  no  rest  for  her  weary  feet,  nor 
any  shelter  for  her  unprotected  head.  If 
she  was  seen  approaching  a  house,  the  door 
and  windows  were  immediately  closed  against 
her  ;  if  met  on  the  way  she  was  avoided  as  a 
pestilence.  How  she  lived  no  one  could  tell, 
for  none  would  permit  themselves  to  know. 
It  was  asserted  that  she  existed  without 
meat  or  drink,  and  that  she  was  doomed  to 
remain  possessed  of  life,  the  prey  of  hunger 
and  tliirst,  until  she  could  get  some  one 
weak  enough  to  break  the  spell  by  drinking 
her  hellish  draught,  to  taste  which,  they 
said,  would  be  to  change  places  with  herself, 
and  assume  her  despair  and  miseiy. 

There  had  hved  in  the  country  about  six 
months  befoi-e  her  appearance  in  it,  a  man 
named  Stephenson.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
the  last  of  his  family.  This  person  led  a 
solitary  and  .secluded  life,  and  exliibited  dur- 
mg  tlie  last  years  of  his  existence  strong 
symptoms  of  eccentricitj',  which,  for  some 
months  before  his  death,  assumed  a  character 
of  unquestionable  derangement.  He  was 
found  one  morning  hanging  by  a  halter  in 
his  o^^Ti  stable,  where  he  had,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Ills  malady,  committed  suicide. 
At  this  time  the  public  press  had  not,  as 
now,  famiharized  the  minds  of  the  peojile  to 
that  dreadful  crime,  and  it  was  consequently 
looked  upon  then  with  an  intensity  of  horror, 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  entertain  any 
adequate  notion.  His  farm  remained  unoc- 
cupied, for  while  an  acre  of  land  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  quarter,  no  man  would 
enter  upon  such  unhaUowed  premises.  The 
house  was  locked  up,  and  it  was  cm-rently 
reported  that  Stephenson  and  the  devU  each 
night  repeated  the  hanging  scene  in  the 
stable  ;  and  that  when  the  former  was  com- 
mitting the  "hopeless  sin,"  the  halter  slip- 
ped several  times  from  the  beam  of  the 
stable-loft,  when  Satan  came,  in  the  shape  of 
a  dark  comialexioued  man  with  a  hollow 
voice,  and  secured  the  ro2)e  imtU  Stejjhen- 
son's  end  was  accomplished. 

lu  this  stable  did  the  wanderer  take  up 
her  residence  at  night ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  night- 
scenes,  which  were  supjjosed  to  occur  ui  it, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  new  featui-e 
of  hon-or  which  this  circumstance  super- 
added to  her  character.     Her  presence  and 
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appearance  in  the  parish  were  dreadful ;  a 
public  outcry  was  soon  raised  against  her, 
which,  were  it  not  from  fear  of  lier  power 
over  their  lives  and  cattle,  might  have  ended 
in  her  death.  None,  however,  had  courage 
to  grajiple  with  her,  or  to  attempt  expelling 
her  hy  violence,  lest  a  signal  vengeance 
Snight  be  taken  on  any  who  dared  to  injure 
a  woman  that  could  call  in  the  terrible  aid  of 
the  Lianhan  Shee. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  they  apjilied  to  the 
parish  priest,  who,  on  hearing  the  mar- 
vellous stories  related  concerning  her,  and 
on  questioning  each  man  closely  upon  his 
authority,  could  j)erceive,  that,  like  most 
other  reports,  they  were  to  be  traced  prin- 
cipally to  the  in)  agination  and  fears  of  the 
people.  He  ascertained,  however,  enough 
from  Bartley  Sullivan  to  justify  a  belief  that 
there  was  something  certainly  uncommon 
about  the  woman  ;  and  being  of  a  cold, 
phlegmatic  disposition,  with  some  humor, 
he  desired  them  to  go  home,  if  they  were 
wise — lie  shook  his  head  mysteriously  as  he 
spoke — "-aud  do  the  woman  no  iujuiy,  if 
they  didn't  wish  ''—and  with  this  abrupt 
hint  he  sent  them  about  their  business. 

Thi.s,  however,  did  not  satisfy  them.  In 
the  sajne  parish  lived  a  susjjended  priest, 
called  Father  Philip  O'Dallaghy,  who  sup- 
ported himself,  as  most  of  them  do,  by  curing 
certain  diseases  of  the  people — miraculously  ! 
He  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  nor 
indeed  did  he  seem  strongly  devoted  to  life, 
or  to  the  pleasures  it  aftbrded.  He  was  not 
addicted  to  those  intemi)erate  habits  which 
characterize  "  Blessed  Priests  "  in  general ; 
spirits  he  never  tasted,  nor  any  food  that 
could  be  termed  a  luxury,  or  even  a  comfort. 
His  communion  with  the  people  was  brief, 
and  marked  by  a  tone  of  severe  contemptuous  ! 
misanthropy.  He  seldom  stu'red  abroad  ex- 
cept during  morning,  or  in  the  evening  twi-  1 
light,  when  he  might  be  seen  gliding  amidst  I 
tlie  coming  darkness,  like  a  dissatisfied  i 
siiirit.  His  life  was  an  austere  one,  and  his  ! 
devotional  practices  were  said  to  be  of  the  | 
most  remorseful  character.  Such  a  man,  in 
fact,  was  calculated  to  hold  a  powerful  sway 
over  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the 
l)eople.  This  was  true.  His  power  was  con-  | 
sidered  almost  unliinit'-l.  nv  1  bis  life  one  i 
that  would  not  disgr; I :■.   '■'■,    li     li     f  saint  in  I 

the  calendar.     Ther.' \^        iiiiS'somej 

persons  in  the  pai-ish  vv'n'  Li.ii!  :  ■  m  ii  h'.'iMier 
'Fehx  O'Rourke,  the  parish  in\     >  I     n^ 

self  rather  reluctant  to  incur  1 1  ]•  -,.  i  "'''-l 
or  challenge  the  power,  of  tin-  /..,.>-,, 
by  driving  its  victim  out  of  the  jiarish.  The 
opinion  of  these  persons  was,  in  its  distinct 
luivarnished  reality,  that  Father  Felix  abso- 
lutely showed  the  white  feather  on  this  crit- 


ical occasion  —  that  he  became  shy,  and 
begged  leave  to  decline  being  introduced  to 
this  intractable  pair— seeming  to  intimate 
that  he  did  not  at  all  rehsh  adding  them  to 
the  stock  of  his  acquaintances. 

Father  PhiUj)  they  considered  as  a  decided 
contrast  to  him  on  tliis  point.  His  stern  and 
severe  manner,  rugged,  and,  when  occasion 
demanded,  daiing,  they  believed  suitable  to 
the  quaUties  requisite  for  su.st-.iininf;-  such  an 
interview.  They  accordingly  waited  on  him  ; 
and  after  Bartley  and  his  friends  had  given 
as  faithful  a  report  of  the  circumstances  as, 
considering  all  things,  could  be  expected,  he 
told  Bartley  he  would  hear  from  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan's own  lij^s  the  authentic  narrative.  This 
was  quite  satisfactory,  and  what  was  expected 
fi'om  him.  As  for  himself,  he  appeared  to 
take  no  particular  interest  in  the  matter, 
further  than  that  of  allaying  the  ferment  and 
alarm  which  had  spread  through  the  parish. 

"Plase  your  Keverence,"  said  Bartley, 
"  she  came  Lu  to  Mary,  and  she  alone  in  the 
house,  and  for  the  matther  o'  that,  I  believe 
she  laid  hands  upon  her,  and  tossed  and 
tumbled  the  crathur,  and  she  but  a  sickly 
woman,  through  the  four  corners  of  the  house. 
Not  that  Mary  lets  an  so  much,'  for  she's 
afeard  ;  but  I  know  fi-om  her  way,  when  she 
spakes  about  her,  that  it's  thruth,  your  Rev- 
erence." 

"  But  didn't  the  Lianhan  Slice,"  siid  one  of 
them,  "put  a  shaii>pointed  knife  to  her 
breast,  wid  a  divilish  intintion  of  makin'  her 
give  the  best  of  aitin'  an'  dhrLukiu'  the  house 
afforded  ? " 

"  She  got  the  victuals,  to  a  sartinty,"  re- 
l^lied Bartley,  "and  '  overlooked  '  my  woman 
for  her  pains  ;  for  she's  not  the  picture  of  her- 
self since." 

Every  one  now  told  some  magnified  and 
terrible  circumstance,  illustrating  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  Lianhan  Shee. 

When  they  had  finished,  the  sarcastic  Up 
of  the  priest  curled  into  an  exjDression  of  irony 
and  contempt ;  his  brow,  which  was  naturally 
black  and  heavy,  darkened  ;  and  a  keen,  but 
rather  a  ferocious-looking  eye,  shot  forth  a 
glance,  which,  while  it  intimated  disdaiu  for 
tliose  to  whom  it  was  du-ected,  spoke  also  of 
a  dark  and  troubled  spirit  in  himself.  The 
man  seemed  to  brook  witli  scorn  the  degrad- 
ing situation  of  a  religious  quack,  to  which 
some  incontroUable  destiny  liad  doomed 
him. 

"  I  shall  see  yoiu-  wife  to-inorrow,"  said  he 
to  Bartley  ;  "  and  after  hearing  the  i^lain  ac- 
count of  what  hapi^ened,  I  will  consider 
what  is  best  to  be  done  with  this  dark,  pei'- 
haps  unhappy,  perhaps  guilty  character  ; 
but  whether  dark,  or  uuhapjiy,  or  gi-iilty,  I, 
for  one,   should  not  and  will  not  avoid  her. 
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Go,  and  briuf^  me  word  to-morrow  evening, 
vilieu  I  can  see  her  on  the  followuig  day. 
Begone ! " 

"\Vlien  they  -withdrew,  Fatlier  Phihp  paced 
his  room  for  some  time  in  silence  and  anx- 
iety. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "infatuated  people.!  sunk 
in  superstition  and  ignorance,  yet,  jierhaps, 
happier  in  your  degradation  than  tho.se  who, 
in  the  pride  of  knowledge,  can  only  look 
back  upon  a  life  of  crime  and  misery.  What 
is  a  sceptic?  What  is  an  infidel?  Men 
who,  when  they  will  not  submit  to  moral  re- 
straint, harden  themselves  into  scepticism 
and  infidelity,  until,  in  the  headlong  career 
of  guilt,  that  which  was  first  adopted  to  lull 
the  outcry  of  conscience,  is  supported  by  the 
pretended  pride  of  principle.  Principle  in  a 
sceptic  !  Hollow  and  devilish  lie  !  Would  / 
have  plunged  into  scepticism,  had  I  not  first 
x-iolated  the  moral  sanctions  of  religion? 
Never.  I  became  an  infidel,  because  I  first 
became  a  villain  !  Writhing  under  a  load  of 
guilt,  that  which  I  wished  might  be  true  I 
soon  forced  myself  to  think  true  :  and  now  " 
— he  here  clenched  liis  hands  and  groaned — 
"  now — ay— now — and  hereafter — oh,  thai 
hereafter  !  Why  can  I  not  shake  the  thoughts 
of  it  from  my  conscience  ?  Religion  !  Chris- 
tianity !  With  all  the  hardness  of  an  in- 
fidel's heart  I  feel  your  truth  ;  because,  if 
every  man  were  the  villain  that  infidelity 
would  make  him,  then  indeed  miglit  every 
man  curse  God  for  his  existence  bestowed 
upon  him — as  I  would,  but  dare  not  do. 
Yet  why  can  I  not  believe  ? — Alas  !  why  | 
should  God  accept  an  uurejjentant  heart? 
Am  I  not  a  hypocrite,  mocking  him  by  a  guilty  I 
pretension  to  his  power,  and  leading  the  : 
dark  into  thicker  darkness  ?  Tlieu  these 
liands — blood  ! — broken  vows  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Well,  go — let  misery  have  its  laugh,  like  the  I 
light  that  breaks  fi-om  the  thunder-doud.  | 
Prefer  Voltaii-e  to  Christ ;  sow  the  wind,  and  j 
reap  the  whirlwind,  as  I  have  done — lia,  ha, 
ha !  Swim,  world— swim  about  me !  I 
have  lost  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  am 
dark  !  She  awaits  me  ;  but  I  broke  the  [ 
chain  that  galled  us :  yet  it  still  rankles —  ! 
still  rankles  !  "  [ 

The  unhajjpy  man  threw  himself  into  a  1 
chair  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzied  agony.  For  j 
more  than  an  hour  he  sat  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, until  he  became  gradually  hardened 
into  a  stiif,  lethargic  insensibility,  callous 
and  imj)ervious  to  feeling,  reason,  or  religion  ! 
— an  awful  transition  from  a  visitation  of 
conscience  so  terrible  as  that  which  he  'had  | 
just  suffered.  At  length  he  arose,  and  by  j 
walking  moodily  about,  relapsed  into  his  j 
usual  gloomy  and  restless  character. 

\\'hen  Bartley  went  home,  he  communi- 


cated to  his  wife  Father  Philip's  intention  of 
calling  on  the  following  day,  to  hear  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  Lianhan  Shee. 

"  Why,  tliin,"  said  she,  "  I'm  glad  of  it,  for 
I  intinded  myself  to  go  to  him,  any  way,  to 
get  my  new  scajjular  consecrated.  How-an'- 
ever,  as  he's  to  come,  I'll  get  a  set  of  gospels 
for  the  boys  an'  girls,  an'  he  can  consecrate 
all  when  his  hand's  in.  Aroon,  Bartley,  they 
Siiy  that  man's  so  holy  that  he  can  do  any- 
thing—ay,  melt  a  body  off  the  face  o'  the 
earth,  like  snow  off  a  ditch.  Dear  me,  but 
the  power  they  have  is  strange  all  out !  " 

"  There's  no  use  in  gettin'  him  anything 
to  ate  or  dhrink,"  replied  Bartley  ;  "he 
wouldn't  take  a  glass  o'  whiskey  once  in  seven 
years.  Throth,  myself  thinks  he's  a  Uttle  too 
dry  ;  sure  he  might  be  holy  enough,  an'  yet 
take  a  sup  of  an  odd  time.  There's  Father 
Felix,  an'  though  we  all  know  he's  far  from 
bein'  so  blessed  a  man  as  him,  yet  he  has 
friendship  an'  ueighborliness  Lu  him,  an' 
never  refuses  a  glass  in  rason." 

"  But  do  you  know  what  I  was  tould  about 
Father  Philip,  Bartley?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  afther  I  hear  it,  Mary, 
my  woman ;  you  won't  expect  me  to  tell 
what  I  don't  know  ?^ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Behave,  Bartley,  an'  quit  your  jokin' 
now,  at  all  eviuts  ;  keep  it  till  we're  talkini 
of  somethin'  else,  an'  don't  let  us  be  com- 
mittin'  sin,  maybe,  while  we're  spakin'  of 
what  we're  spakin'  about ;  but  they  say  it's 
as  thrue  as  the  sun  to  the  dial : — the  Lent 
afore  last  itself  it  was, — he  never  tasted  mate 
or  dhrink  durin'  the  whole  seven  weeks  I  Oh, 
you  needn't  stare  !  it's  well  known  by  thim 
that  has  as  much  sinse  as  you — no,  not  so 
much  as  you'd  carry  on  the  point  o'  this 
knittin'-needle.  Well,  sure  the  housekeeper 
an'  the  two  sarvants  wondhered — faix,  they 
couldn't  do  less — an'  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  watch  him  closely  ;  an'  what  do  you  think 
— blessed  be  aU  the  saints  above  ! — what  do 
you  think  they  seen  ?  " 

"  The  Gov^dness  above  knows  ;  for  me — 
I  don't." 

"  Why,  thin,  whin  he  was  asleep  they  seen 
a  small  silk  thread  in  his  mouth,  that  came 
down  through  the  ceilin'  from  heaven,  an' 
he  suckin'  it,  just  as  a  child  would  his  moth- 
er's bi-east  whin  the  crathur  "ud  be  asleep  : 
so  that  was  the  way  he  was  supported  by  the 
angels  !  An'  I  remimber  myself,  though  he's 
a  dark,  spare,  yallow  man  at  all  times,  yet  he 
never  looked  half  so  fat  an'  rosy  as  he  did 
the  same  Lent !  " 

"  Glory  be  to  Heaven  !  Well,  well — it  w 
sthrauge  the  power  they  have  !  As  for  him, 
I'd  as  /ee  meet  St.  Pether,  or  St.  Pathi-ick 
himself,  as  him  ;  for  one  can't  but  fear  him, 
somehow." 
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"  Feai'  liim !  Och,  it  'ud  be  the  pity  o'  tliim  | 
that  'ud  do  anything  to  vex  or  auger  that 
man.  Why,  his  very  look  'ud  -wither  thim, 
till  there  wouldn't  be  the  thi-ack  *  o'  thim  on 
the  earth  ;  an'  as  for  his  curse,  why  it  'ud 
scorch  thim  to  ashes  !  " 

As  it  was  generally  known  that  Father 
Philip  was  to  visit  jVIrs.  Sullivan  the  next 
day,  in  order  to  hear  an  account  of  the  mys- 
tery which  filled  the  parish  with  such  fear,  a 
very  great  number  of  the  parishioners  were 
assembled  in  and  about  Bartley's  long  before 
he  made  his  appearance.  At  length  he  was 
seen  walking  slowly  down  the  road,  with  an 
open  book  in  his  hand,  on  the  pages  of 
which  he  looked  from  time  to  time.  When 
he  approached  the  house,  those  who  were 
standing  about  it  assembled  in  a  body,  and, 
with  one  consent,  uncovered  their  heads,  and 
asked  his  blessing.  His  appearance  besj^oke 
a  mind  iU  at  ease  ;  his  face  was  haggai-d,  and 
his  eyes  bloodshot.  On  seeing  tlie  people 
kneel,  he  smiled  with  his  usual  bitterness, 
and,  shaking  his  hand  with  an  air  of  impati- 
ence over  them,  muttered  some  words,  rather 
in  mockery  of  the  ceremony  than  otherwise. 
They  then  rose,  and  blessing  themselves,  jJut 
on  their  hats,  rubbed  the  dust  oft"  their 
knees,  and  appeared  to  think  themselves  re- 
cruited by  a  pecuhar  accession  of  grace. 

On  entering  the  house  the  same  form  was 
repeated  ;  and  when  it  w^as  ovei-,  the  best 
chau'  was  j)laced  for  him  by  Mary's  ovni 
hands,  and  the  fire  stii-red  up,  and  a  line  of 
resjsect  ckawn,  within  which  none  was  to  in- 
trude, lest  he  might  feel  in  any  degree  in- 
commoded. 

"  My  good  neighbor,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Sul- 
Uvan,  "  what  strange  woman  is  this,  who  has 
tlu'own  the  parish  into  such  a  ferment  ?  I'm 
told  she  paid  you  a  visit  ?     Pray  sit  do\\ii." 

"I  humbly  thank  your  Reverence,"  said 
Mary,  curtseying  lowly,  "but  I'd  rather  not 
sit,  sir,  if  you  plase.  I  hope  I  know  what 
respect  manes,  your  Eeverence.  Barny 
Bradagh,  I'll  thank  you  to  stand  up,  if  you 
plase,  an'  his  Reverence  to  the  fore,  Bamy." 

"  I  ax  your  Reverence's  j)ardon,  an'  yours, 
too,  Mi-s.  Sullivan  :  sure  we  didn't  mane  the 
disrespect,  any  how,  sir,  plase  yom-  Rever- 
ence." 

"  About  this  woman,  and  the  Llanhan 
Shee?"  said  the  jn-iest,  without  noticing 
Barny 's  apology.  "Pray  what  do  you  pre- 
cisely understand  by  a  Lianhan  Shee  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  repUed  Mary,  "  some  sthrange 
bein'  from  the  good  people,  or  fairies,  that 
sticks  to  some  persons.  There's  a  bargain, 
sir,  your  Reverence,  made  atw^een  thim  ;  an' 
the   divil,   sir,   that  is,   the   ould   boy — the 


saints  about  us ! — has  a  hand  in  it.  The 
Lianhan  Shee,  your  Reverence,  is  never  seen 
ouly  by  thim  it  keeps  wid  ;  but — hem  ! — it 
always,  with  the  help  of  the  ould  boy,  con- 
thrives,  sir,  to  make  the  person  brake  the 
agreement,  an'  thin  it  has  thim  in  its  power ; 
but  if  they  don't  brake  the  agreement,  thin 
it's  in  their  power.  If  they  can  get  any  body 
to  put  in  their  place,  they  may  get  out  o'  the 
bargain  ;  for  they  can,  of  a  sartamty,  give 
oceans  o'  money  to  people,  but  can't  take 
any  themselves,  plase  your  Reverence.  But 
sure,  where's  the  use  o'  me  to  be  tellin'  your 
Eeverence  what  you  know  betther  nor  my- 
self?—an'  why  shouldn't  you,  or  any  one 
that  has  the  power  you  have  ?  " 

He  smiled  again  at  tliis  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  was  procpcding  to  inquire 
more  particularlj' iutu  tlu  uatiiif  of  the  in- 
terview between  tlidu.  «li(ii  the  noise  of 
feet,  and  sounds  of  gLiicral  alarm,  accom- 
panied by  a  ia;sh  of  peoijle  into  the  house, 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  hastily  m- 
quu-ed  into  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
Before  he  could  receive  a  re23ly,  however,  the 
house  was  almost  crowded  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  ditficulty,  that,  by  the 
exertions  of  ]\Irs.  Sullivan  and  Bartley,  sufla- 
cient  order  and  quiet  were  obtained  to  hear 
distinctly  what  was  said. 

"  Plase  your  Reverence,"  said  several  voices 
at  once,  "  they're  comin',  hot-foot,  into  the 
very  house  to  us  !  Was  ever  the  likes  seen  ! 
an'  they  must  know  right  well,  su',  that 
you're  widiu  in  it." 

"  ^\^lo  are  coming?  "  he  inquired. 

"  WTiy  the  woman,  su",  an'  her  good  pet, 
the  Lianhan  Shee,  jour  Reverence." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  but  why  should  you  aU 
appeal-  so  blanched  with  terror?  Let  her 
come  in,  and  we  shall  see  how  far  she  is 
capable  of  injuring  her  fellow-creatures ; 
some  maniac,"  he  muttered,  in  a  low  solilo- 
quy, "  whom  the  ■villauy  of  the  world  has 
driven  into  derangement — some  victim  to  a 

hand  like  m .     Well,  they  say  there  m  a 

Providence,  yet  such  things  arc  jurimtlcd  !  " 

"He's  sayin'  a  jjrayer  now,"  (ihstrvrd  one 
of  them  ;  "  haven't  we  a  good  right  to  be 
thankful  that  he's  iu  the  place  wid  us  while 
she's  in  it,  or  dear  knows  what  hai-m  she 
might  do  us— maybe  rise  the  wind  !  "  *         i 

As  the  latter  speaker  concluded,  there  was 
a  dead  sUence.  The  persons  about  the  door 
crushed  each  other  backwards,  their  feet  set 
out  before  them,  and  their  shoulders  laid 
with  violent    pressure    against    those   who 


Track,  foot-mark,  put  for  life. 


*  It  is  generally  supposed  by  the  people,  that 
persons  who  have  entered  into  a  compact  with  Satan 
can  rai.<ie  tbe  wind  by  calling  him  up.  and  that  it 
cannot  be  laid  unless  by  the  death  of  a  black  cook, 
a  black  dog,  or  au  unchristeued  child. 
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stood  behind,  for  eacli  felt  anxious  to  avoid 
all  daager  of  contact  with  a  being  against 
■whose  230 wer  even  a  blesse  1  priest  found  it 
necessary  to  guard  himself  by  a  prayer. 

At  length  a  low  murmur  ran  among  the 
peoi^le — "  Father  O'Roui'ke  1 — here's  Father 
O'Eoui'ke  ! — he  has  turned  the  corner  after 
her,  an'  they're  both  comin'  in."  Immedi- 
ately they  entered,  but  it  was  quite  evident 
from  the  manner  of  the  worthy  priest  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  person  of  this 
singular  being.  When  they  crossed  the 
thi-eshold,  tlie  priest  advanced,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  thi'oug  of  i^eojjle 
assembled. 

"Plaso  your  Eeverence,"  said  Bartley, 
"  thal'ft  the  woman,"  nodding  sigTiifieantly 
towards  her  as  he  spoke,  but  without  looking 
at  her  person,  lest  the  evil  eye  he  dreaded  so 
much  might  meet  his,  and  give  him  "  the 
blast." 

The  dreaded  female,  on  seeing  the  house 
in  such  a  crowded  state,  started,  paused,  and 
glanced  with  some  terror  at  the  persons  as- 
sembled. Her  dress  was  not  altered  since 
her  last  visit ;  but  her  countenance,  though 
more  meagre  and  emaciated,  expressed  but 
little  of  the  unsettled  energy  which  then 
flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  distorted  her 
features  by  the  depth  of  that  mysterious  ex- 
citement by  which  she  had  been  agitated. 
Her  countenance  was  still  muffled  as  before, 
the  awful  protuberance  rose  from  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  same  band  which  iMi'S.  Sulli- 
van liad  alluded  to  during  their  interview, 
was  bound  about  the  upper  part  of  her  fore- 
head. 

She  had  already  stood  upwai'ds  of  two 
miuiites,  during  which  the  fall  of  a  feather 
might  be  heard,  yet  none  bade  God  bless 
her — no  kind  hand  was  extended  to  greet 
her — no  heart  warmed  in  atfection  towards 
her ;  on  the  contrarj",  every  eye  glanced  at 
her,  as  a  being  marked  with  enmity  towards 
God.  Blanched  faces  and  knit  brows,  the 
signs  of  fear  and  hatred,  were  turned  upon 
her  ;  her  breath  was  considered  pestilential, 
and  her  touch  paralysis.  There  she  stood, 
proscribed,  avoided,  and  hunted  like  a 
tigress,  all  fearing  to  encounter,  yet  wishing 
to  exterminate  her  !  Wlio  could  she  be  ? — 
or  what  had  she  done,  that  the  finger  of  the 
'Almighty  mai'ked  her  out  for  such  a  fearful 
weight  of  vengeance  ? 

Father  Philip  rose  and  advanced  a  few 
stei)s,  until  he  stood  confronting  her.  His 
person  was  tall,  his  featm-es  dark,  severe, 
and  solemn :  and  when  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation about  to  take  jilace  is  considered, 
it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  moment 
was,  to  those  present,  one  of  deep  and  im- 
pressive interest — such  as   a  visible  conflict 


between  a  supposed  champion  of  God  and  a 
supernatural  being  was  calculated  to  excite. 
"  Woman,"  said  he,  in  his  deeji  stem  voice, 
"  tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  and  why 
you  assume  a  character  of  such  a  repulsive 
and  mysterious  nature,  when  it  can  entail 
only  misery,  shame,  and  persecution  on 
yom-seK?  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of 
Him  after  whose  image  you  are  created,  to 
speak  truly?  " 

He  paused,  and  the  tall  figure  stood  mute 
before  him.  The  silence  was  dead  as  death 
— every  breath  was  huslied — and  the  ^jersons 
assembled  stood  immovable  as  statues ! 
Still  she  sijoke  not ;  but  the  violent  heaving 
of  her  breast  e\ineed  the  internal  working 
of  some  dreadful  struggle.  Her  face  before 
was  pale — it  was  now  ghastly;  her  lips  be- 
came blue,  and  her  eyes  vacant. 

"  Speak  !  "  said  he,  "  I  conjure  you  in  the 
name  of  the  power  by  whom  we  live  !  " 

It  is  probable  that  the  agitation  under 
■^vhich  she  labored  was  produced  by  the  se- 
vere effort  made  to  sustain  the  unexpected 
trial  she  had  to  undergo. 

For  some  minutes  her  struggle  continued  ; 
but   having   begun  at  its  highest  pitch,  it 
gradually  subsided  until  it  settled  in  a  calm- 
I  ness  which  appeared  fixed  and  awful  as  the 
I  resolution  of  desj^air.     With  breathless  com- 
i  posure  she  turned  round,  and  piit  back  that 
}  i^art  of  her  dress  which  concealed  her  face, 
I  except  the  band  on  her  forehead,  which  she 
did  not  remove  ;  having  done  this  she  turned 
1  again,  arid  walked   calmly   towards    Father 
[  PhilijJ,  with  a  deadly  smile  upon  her  thin 
lips.     When  within  a  step  of  where  he  stood, 
I  she  paused,  and  riveting  her  eyes  upon  him 
exclaimed — 
I      "  W'ho  and  what  am  I  ?     The  -snctim  of  in- 
I  fidelity  and  you,  the  bearer  of  a  cursed  ex- 
I  istence,  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  world,  the 
j  monument  of  a  broken  vow  and  a  guilty  life, 
;  a  being  scourged  by  the   scorjsion  lash  of 
conscience,   blasted   by  periodical   insanity, 
pelted  by  the  winter'.s  storm,   scorched  bj' 
the  summer's  heat,  withered  bj'  starvation, 
hated  by  man,  and  touched  into  my  inmost 
si^irit  by  the  anticipated  tortures  of  future 
misery.     I  have  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my 
foot,  no  repose  for  a  head  distracted  by  the 
contemplation  of  a  guilty  life  ;  I  am  the  un- 
clean spii-it  which  walketh  to  seek  rest  and 
findeth  none  ;  I  am — what   you   have  made 
me!     Behold,"  she  added,  holding  up  the 
bottle,  "  this  failed,  and  I  live  to  accuse  you. 
But  no,  you  are  my  husband — though  our 
union  was  but  a  guilty  form,  and  I  will  burj' 
that  in  silence.     You  thought  me  dead,  and 
you  flew  to  avoid  punishment — did  you  avoid 
it  ?     No  ;  the  finger  of  God  has  written  pain 
and  punishment  upon  your  brow.     I  have 
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been  in  all  characters,  in  all  shapes,  have 
spolien  Avith  the  tongue  of  a  jieasant,  moved 
in  my  natural  sphere  ;  but  my  knees  were 
smitten,  my  brain  stricken,  and  the  wild 
malady  which  banishes  me  from  society  has 
been  upon  me  for  years.  Such  I  am,  and 
such,  I  say,  have  you  made  me.  As  for  you, 
kind-hearted  woman,  there  was  nothing  in 
this  bottle  but  jiure  water.  The  interval  of 
reason  returned  this  day,  and  having  re- 
membered glimpses  of  our  conversation,  I 
came  to  apologize  to.you,  and  to  explain  the 
natm-e  of  my  unhappy  distemper,  and  to  beg 
a  little  bread,  which  I  have  not  tasted  for 
two  days.  I  at  times  conceive  myself  at- 
tended by  an  evil  si^irit  shaped  out  by  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  this  is  the  only  fam- 
iliar which  attends  me,  and  by  it  I  have  been 
dogged  into  madness  through  every  turning 
of  life.  Whilst  it  lasts  I  am  subject  to 
spasms  and  convulsive  starts  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly isaiuful.  The  lump  on  my  back  is 
the  robe  I  wore  when  innocent  in  my  peace- 
ful convent." 

The  intensity  of  general  interest  was  now 
transferred  to  Father  Philip  ;  every  face  was 
turned  towards  him,  but  he  cared  not.  A 
solemn  stillness  yet  prevailed  among  all 
present.  From  the  moment  she  spoke,  her 
eye  drew  his  with  the  power  of  a  basilisk. 
His  pale  face  became  hke  marble,  not  a 
muscle  moved  ;  and  when  slie  ceased  speak- 
ing, his  blood-shot  eyes  were  still  tixed  upon 
her  countenance  with  a  gloomy  calmness 
like  that  which  precedes  a  tempest.  They 
stood  before  each  other,  dreadful  counter- 
parts in  guilt,  for  truly  his  spii-it  was  as  dark 
as  hers. 

At  length  he  glanced  angrily  around  him  ; 
— "Well,"  said  he,  "  what  is  it  now,  ye  poor 
infatuated  wretches,  to  trust  in  the  sanctity 
of  man  ?  Learn  from  me  to  place  the  same 
confidence  mi  God  which  you  place  in  his 
guilty  a-ealurea,  and  you  will  not  lean  on  a 
broken  reed.  Father  O'Eourke,  you,  too, 
witness  my  disgi-ace,  but  not  my  punish- 
ment. It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  have  a 
topic  for  conversation  at  your  Conferences  ; 
enjoy  it.  As  for  you,  Margaret,  if  society 
lessen  misery,  we  may  be  less  miserable. 
But  the  band  of  j'our  order,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  your  vow  is  on  your  forehead,  like 
the  mark  of  Cain — tear  it  ofl',  and  let  it  not 
blast  a  man  who  is  the  victim  of  prejudice 
still,  nay  of  superstition,  as  well  as  of  guilt ; 
tear  it  from  my  sight."  His  eyes  kindled 
fearfullj',  as  he  attempted  to  pull  it  away  by 
force. 

She  calmly  took  it  off,  and  he  immediately 
tore  it  into  pieces,  and  stamped  upon  the 
fragments  as  he  flung  them  on  the  ground. 

"  Come,"  said  the  despairing  man—"  come 


— there  is  a  shelter  for  you,  but  no  peace!— 
food,  and  drink,  and  raiment,  but  no  peace  i 
— NO  PEACE  !  "  As  he  uttered  these  words, 
in  a  voice  that  sank  to  its  deepest  pitch,  he 
took  her  hand,  and  they  both  departed  to  his 
own  residence. 

The  amazement  and  hoiTor  of  those  who 
were  assembled  in  Bartley's  house  cannot  be 
described.  Our  readers  may  be  assured  that 
they  deepened  in  character  as  they  spread 
through  the  parish.  An  undefined  fear  of 
this  mysterious  pair  seized  ujjon  the  people, 
for  their  images  were  associated  in  their 
minds  with  darkness  and  crime,  and  super- 
natural communion.  The  departing  words 
of  Father  Philip  rang  in  their  ears :  they 
trembled,  and  devoutly  crossed  themselves, 
as  fancy  again  repeated  the  awful  excLamation 
of  the  priest — "  No  peace  !  no  i^eace  ! " 

When  Father  Philiji  and  his  iinhappy  as- 
sociate went  home,  he  instantly  made  her  a 
surrender  of  his  small  projierty  ;  but  with 
difficulty  did  lie  command  sufficient  calmness 
to  accomplish  even  this.  He  was  distracted 
— his  blood  seemed  to  have  been  turned  to 

,  fire— he  clenched  his  hands,  and  he  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  exliibited  the  wildest  symp- 
toms of  madness.  About  ten  o'clock  he 
desired  fuel  for  a  large  fire  to  be  brought  in- 

}  to  the  kitchen,  and  got  a  strong  cord,  which 
he  coiled  and  threw  carelessly  on  the  table. 
The  family  were  then  ordered  to  bed.  About 
eleven  they  were  all  asleep  ;  and  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  twelve  he  heaped  additional 
fuel  ujjon  the  living  turf,  untU  the  blaze 
shone  with  scorching  Hght  ujjon  everything 
around.  Dark  and  desolating  was  the  tem- 
pest within  him,  as  be  paced,  with  agitated 
steps,  before  the  crackling  fire. 

"She  is  risen!"  he  exclaimed — -"the 
spectre  of  all  my  crimes  is  risen  to  haunt  me 
through  life !  I  am  a  murderer — yet  she 
lives,  and  my  guilt  is  not  the  less !  The 
stamp  of  eternal  infamy  is  upon  me — the 
finger  of  scorn  will  mark  me  out — the  tongue 
of  reproach  will  sting  me  hke  that  of  a  ser- 
pent— the  deadly  touch  of  shame  will  cover 
me  like  a  leper — the  laws  of  society  will 
crush  the  mui'dcrer,  not  the  less  that  his 
wickedness  in  blood  has  miscarried :  after 
that  comes  the  black  and  ten-ible  tribunal 
of  the  Almighty's  vengeance — of  his  tieiy 
indignation  !  Hush  !  —  What  sounds  ar'ei 
those  ?  They  deepen — they  deepen  !  Is  it 
thunder  ?  It  cannot  be  the  crackling  of  the 
blaze  !  It  is  thimder  ! — but  it  sjjeaks  only 
to  my  ear  !  Hush  ! — Great  God,  there  is  a 
change  in  my  voice  !  It  is  hollow  and  super- 
natural !     Could  a  change  have  come  over 

j  me  ?     Am  I  living  ?     Could  I  have Hah  ! 

I  — Could  I  have  departed?  and  am  I  now  at 

i  length  given   over  to  the  woi'in  that  nevei 
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dies  ?  If  it  be  at  my  heart,  I  may  feel  it.  1 
(Jod  ! — I  am  dainued !  Here  is  a  -viper  ] 
twined  about  my  liinbs  trying  to  dart  its  fangs  i 
into  my  heart !  Hah  ! — there  are  feet  pacing-  j 
in  the  room,  too,  and  I  hear  voices  !  I  am 
surrounded  by  evil  spirits  !  Who's  there  ?  i 
— What  are  you  ? — Speak  ! — They  are  silent !  : 
— There  is  no  answer !  Again  comes  the  j 
thunder !  But  perchance  tliis  is  not  my  j 
place  of  punishment,  and  I  will  try  to  leave  i 
these  horrible  spirits  !  " 

He  opened  the  door,  and  passed  out  into 
a  small  green  field  that  lay  behind  the  house,  i 
The  night  -was  calm,  and  the  silence  profound  ! 
as  death.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  heavens  ;  : 
— the  light  of  the  moon  fell  ujson  the  still-  i 
ness  of  the  scene  around  him,  -with  all  the  1 
touching  beauty  of  a  moonlit  midnight  in  I 
summer.  Here  he  jiaused  a  moment,  felt  j 
his  brow,  then  his  heart,  the  jialpitations  of  j 
-which  fell  audibly  upon  his  §ar.  He  became 
somewhat  cooler  ;  the  images  of  madness  { 
-which  had  swept  through  his  stormy  brain  j 
disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  \>y  a  j 
lethargic  vacancy  of  thought,  which  almost  | 
deprived  him  of  the  consciousness  of  his  own  | 
identity.  From  the  green  field  he  descended  i 
mechanically  to  a  little  glen  -n-hich  opened 
beside  it.  It  -was  one  of  those  delightful , 
si^ots  to  which  the  heart  elingeth.  Its ; 
sloping  sides  -were  clothed  -with  patches  of  j 
wood,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  moonlight  | 
glanced  with  a  soft  lustre,  rendered  more  1 
beamiful  by  their  stillness.  That  side  on  [ 
which  the  light  could  not  fail,  lay  in  deep 
shadow,  which  occasionally  gave  to  the  rocks 
and  small  projecting  precipices  an  appear-  i 
ance  of  monstrous  and  unnatural  life.  Having  j 
passed  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  i 
glen,  he  at  length  reached  its  bottom,  along 
which  ran  a  brook,  such  as  in  the  description 
of  the  poet, — 


In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 


Unto  the  sleeping  woods  all  night, 
Singefcii  a  quiet  tune." 

Here  he  stood,  and  looked  upon  the  green 
winding  margin  of  the  streamlet — but  its 
song  he  heard  not.  With  the  workings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  the  beautiful  in  nature  can 
have  no  association.  He  looked  up  the  glen, 
but  its  jsicturesque  windings,  soft  vistas,  and 
wiitl  underwood  mingling  with  gray  rocks 
and  taller  trees,  all  mellowed  by  the  moon- 
beams, had  no  charms  for  him.  He  main- 
tained a  profound  silence — but  it  was  not 
the  silence  of  peace  or  reflection.  He  en- 
deavored to  recall  the  scenes  of  the  p.ast  day, 
but  could  not  bring  them  back  to  his  memory. 
Even  the  fiery  tide  of  thought,  which,  like 
burning  lava,  seared  his  br.iin  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  was  now  cold  and  hardened. 


He  could  remember  nothing.  The  convul- 
sion of  his  mind  was  over,  and  his  facultie.^ 
were  impotent  and  collapsed. 

In  this  state  he  unconsciously  retraced  his 
steps,  and  Iwd  ag.iin  reached  the  paddock 
adjoining  his  linr.r.  where,  as  he  thought, 
the  figiu'c  of  hi  :  puaiiMur  stood  before  him. 
In  a  moment  hi,  I'onncr  paroxysm  returned, 
and  with  it  the  gloomy  images  of  a  guilty 
mind,  charged  with  the  extravagant  horrors 
of  brain-stricken  madness. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  band  still 
on  your  forehead  !     Tear  it  off !  " 

He  caught  at  the  form  as  he  spoke,  but 
there  was  no  resistance  to  his  grasp.  On 
looking  again  towards  the  spot  it  had  ceased 
to  be  visible.  The  storm  within  him  arose 
once  more  ;  he  rushed  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  fire  blazed  out  with  fiercer  heat ; 
again  he  imagined  that  the  thunder  came  to 
his  ears,  but  the  thunderings  which  he  heard 
were  only  the  voice  of  conscience.  Again 
his  own  footsteps  and  his  voice  sounded  in 
his  fancy  as  the  fi-inlstcps  and  voices  of  fiends, 
with  whifli  his  iinLi-inution  peopled  the 
room.  His  stutv  .in^l  his  existence  seemed  to 
him  a  confused  inul  troubled  dream  ;  he  tore 
his  hair — threw  it  on  the  table— and  im- 
mediately started  b.ack  -with  a  hollow  groan  ; 
for  his  locks,  which  but  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  as  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  were 
now  white  as  snow  ! 

On  discovering  this,  he  gave  a  low  but 
frantic  lavigh.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"here  is  another  mark — here  is  food  for 
despair.  Silentlj',  but  surely,  did  the  hand 
of  (iod  work  this,  as  proof  that  I  am  hojje- 
less  !  But  I  -\vill  bear  it ;  I  will  bear  the 
sight !  I  now  feel  myself  a  man  blasted  by 
the  eye  of  God  Himself  !  Ha,  1  la,  ha  !  Food 
for  desjjair  !     Food  for  de.sj);iir  !  " 

Immediately  he  jjasscd  into  his  own  room, 
and  a2:)2n'oaching  the  looking-glass  beheld  a 
sight  calculated  to  move  a  statue.  His  hair 
had  become  literally  white,  but  the  shades 
of  his  dark  complexion,  now  distorted  by 
teiTor  and  madness,  flitted,  as  his  features 
worked  under  the  influence  of  his  ti-emendous 
passions,  into  an  expression  so  frightful,  that 
deep  fear  came  over  himself.  He  snatched 
one  of  his  razors,  and  fled  from  the  glass  to 
the  kitchen.  He  looked  upon  the  fiie,  and 
saw  the  white  ashes  lying  around  its  edge. 

"Ha!"  said  he,  "the  light  is  come!  I 
see  the  sign.  I  am  directed,  and  I  will  follow 
it.  There  is  yet  one  hope.  The  immolation  ! 
I  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  It  is  for 
this  my  hair  has  become  white  ; — the  sub-  • 
lime  warning  for  my  self-sacrifice  !  The 
color  of  ashes  ! — white — white  !  It  is  so  ! — 
I  will  saciiflce  my  body  in  material  fire,  to 
save   my  soul  from  that  which  is  eternal ! 
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But   I  had  anticipated  the  sign.     The  self- 
s  icrifice  is  accepted  !  "  * 


*  As  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
n.->ture  of  the  priest's  death  an  unjustifiable  stretch 
ot'  fiction,  I  have  only  to  say  in  reply,  that  it  is  no 
fiction  at  all.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  more  than  forty, 
or  perhaps  fifty,  years  since  a  priest  committed  hi.s 
body  to  the  flames,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his 
soul  by  an  iucrematory  sacrifice.  The  object  of 
the  suicide  being-  founded  on  the  superstitious  be- 
lief, that  a  priest  guilty  of  great  crimes  possesses 
the  privilege  of  securing  salvation  by  self-sacrifice. 
We  have  heard  two  or  three  legends  among  the 
people  in  which  this  principle  predominated.  The 
outline  of  one  of  these,  called  "The  Young  Priest 
and  Brian  Braar,"  was  as  follows  :  — 

A  young  priest  on  his  way  to  the  College  of  Val- 
ladolid,  in  Spain,  was  benighted;  but  found  a 
lodging  in  a  small  inn  on  the  roadside.  Here  he 
was  tempted  by  a  young  maiden  of  great  beauty. 
who,  in  the  moment  of  his  weakne.ss,  extorted 
from  him, a  bond  signed  with  his  blood,  bind- 
ing himself  to  her  forever.  She  turned  out  to  be 
an  evil  spirit :  and  the  young  priest  proceeded  to 
Valladolid  with  a  heavy  heart,  confessed  his  crime 
to  the  Superior,  who  sent  him  to  the  Pope,  who 
sent  him  to  a  Friar  in  the  County  of  Armagh, 
called  Brian  Braar,  who  sent  him  to  the  devil. 
The  devil,  on  the  strength  of  Brian  Braar's  letter, 
gave  him  a  warm  reception,  held  a  cabinet  council 
immediately,  and  laid  the  despatch  before  his  col- 
leagues, who  agreed  that  the  claimant  should  get 
back  his  bond  from  the  brimstone  lady  who  had  in- 
veigled him.  She,  however,  obstinately  refused  to 
surrender  it,  and  stood  upon  her  bond,  until  threat- 
ened with  being  thrown  three  times  into  Brian 
Braar's  furnace.  This  tamed  her  :  the  man  got  his 
bond,  and  returned  to  Brian  Braar  on  earth.  Now 
Brian  Braar  had  for  three  years  past  abandoned 
•God,  and  taken  to  the  study  of  magic  with  the 
devil;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  his  influ- 
ence below.  The  young  priest,  having  possessed 
himself  of  his  bond,  went  to  Lough  Derg  to  wash 
away  his  sins ;  and  Brian  Braar.  having  also  become 
penitent,  the  two  worthies  accompanied  each  other 
to  the  l;ike.  On  entering  the  boat,  however,  to 
cross  over  to  the  island,  such  a  storm  arose  as 
drove  them  back.  Brian  •  assured  his  companion 
that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  it. 

'•There  is  now,"  said  he,  "  but  one  more  chance 
fur  me;  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  it.''  He 
then  returned  homewards,  and  both  had  reached  a 
hill-side  near  Bryan's  house,  when  the  latter  de- 
sired the  young  priest  to  remain  there  a  few  min- 
utes, and  he  would  return  to  him  ;  which  he  did 
with  a  hatchec  in  his  hand. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "you  must  cut  me  into  four 
quarters,  and  mince  my  body  into  small  bits,  then 
cast  them  into  the  air,  and  let  them  go  with  the 
wind." 

The  priest,  after  much  entreaty,  complied  with 
his  wishes,  and  returned  to  Lough  Derg,  where  he 
afterwards  lived  twelve  years  upon  one  meal  of 
bread  and  water  per  diem.      Having  thus  purified 


We  must  here  draw  a  veil  over  that  which 
ensued,  as  the  description  of  it  would  be 
both  unnatural  and  revolting.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  next  morning  he 
was  found  burned  to  a  cinder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  feet  and  legs,  which  remained 
as  monuments  of,  perhaps,  the  most  di'eadful 
suicide  that  ever  was  committed  by  man. 
His  razor,  too,  was  found  bloody,  and  several 
clots  of  gore  were  discovered  about  the 
hearth ;  from  which  circumstances  it  was 
jjlain  that  he  had  reduced  his  strength  so 
much  by  loss  of  blood,  that  when  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  llames,  he  was  unable, 
even  hid  he  been  wilUug,  to  avoid  the  fiery 
and  awful  sacrifice  of  which  he  made  himself 
the  victim.  If  anything  could  deepen  the 
the  impression  of  fear  and  awe,  ah-eady  so 
general  among  the  people,  it  was  the  un- 
paralleled nature  of  his  death.  Its  cii-cum- 
stances  are  yet  remembered  in  the  parish 
and  countv  whefein  it  occurred — for  it  is  no 


•  fiction,  gentle  reader  !  and  the  titular  bishop 
I  who  tlien  presided  over  the  diocese,  de- 
I  clared,  that  while  he  lived,  no  person  bearing 
tlie  unhappy  man's  name  should  ever  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  clerical  order. 

The  shock  produced  by  his  death  struck 
the  miserable  woman  into  the  utter  darkness 
of  settled  derangement.  She  survived  him 
some  years,  but  wandered  about  throtigh 
the  231'ovince,  still,  according  to  the  su- 
perstitious belief  of  tlie  joeople,  torment- 
ed by  the  terrible  enmity  of  the  Li%than 
Slice. 


himself,  he  returned  home  ;  but,  on  passing  the 
hill  where  he  bad  minced  the  Friar,  he  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  same  man  celebrating  mass,  at- 
tended by  a  very  penitential-looking  congregation 
of  spirits. 
]  "Ah,"  said  Brian  Braar,  when  mass  was  over, 
"you  are  now  a  happy  man.  With  regard  to  my 
I  state/'/'  tlic  riihiiit(ii-)/  sacrifice  I  liiive  inude  of  my- 

\se[f,  /■"'-  '  •  • '-"/,•  but  "l   mn-it  remain  on  this 

niim;,  I  Kay  of  Judgment."    So  saying, 

heHi^.,.. 

Tli.ic  is  '.H'l'  liibesaid  about  the  suiierstition 
I  of  the  Lunih.in  S/iee,  except  tii:.t  n  •■  ;  -'■■l  as  -we 
[  have  drawn  it,  and  that  it  is  I'"        i  -        n.vay. 

\  There  is  also  something  appro;  dialing 

[  the  heroine  of  tlii^  littl..  stniv  \v:La  ;::,  b  my  called 
\  the  Liiin/imi  s'  K  .  ,11  ,■  sitt.ng  the  su|ieistition 
aside,    any    U  ■       !1    into   her  crime   was 

I  called  Liiiii/i.i  ■  ....  /  ijinni  Shee  an  iiogarth 
signifies  a  pru-.so'o  paniiu.iur,  or,  as  the  country 
I  people  say,  "  Miss."  Both  terms  have  uow  nearly 
I  become  obsolete. 
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GOING   TO   MAYNOOTH. 


YotTNG  Denis  O'Shaugbnessv  was  old 
Deuis's  son  ;  and  old  Denis,  lilce  many  pfi-eat 
men  before  him,  was  the  son  of  his  father 
and  mother  in  particulai-,  and  a  long  line  of 
respectable  ancestors  in  general.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  great  historian,  a  jieri^lexing  con- 
troversialist, deeply  read  in  Dr.  Gallagher 
and  Pastorini,  and  equally  profound  in  the 
history  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  Luther's 
partnership  with  the  devil.  Denis  was  a  tall 
man,  who,  ft-om  his  peculiar  ajipearance,  and 
the  nature  of  his  dress,  a  light  (b'ab-eolored 
frieze,  was  nicknamed  the  Walking  Pigeon- 
house  ;  and  truly,  on  seeing  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  man  might  naturally  enough  hit 
upon  a  worse  comparison.  He  was  quite 
straight,  canied  both  his  arms  hanging  by 
his  sides,  motionless  and  at  their  full  length, 
like  the  pendulums  of  a  clock  that  has 
ceased  going.  In  his  head,  neck,  and  chest 
there  was  no  muscular  action  ■^dsible  ;  he 
walked,  in  fact,  as  if  a  milk-jjiail  were  upou 
his  crown,  or  as  if  a  single  nod  of  his  would 
put  the  planets  out  of  order.  But  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  similarity  lay  in  his 
roundness,  which  resembled  that  of  a  jjump, 
running  to  a  point,  or  the  pigeon-house 
aforesaid,  which  is  still  better. 

Denis,  though  a  large  man,  was  but  a 
small  farmer,  for  he  rented  only  eighteen 
acres  of  good  land.  His  family,  however, 
like  himself,  was  large,  consisting  of  thirteen 
children,  among  whom  Denis  Junior  stood 
pre-eminent.  Like  old  Denis,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly long-winded  in  argument,  pedantic 
as  the  schoolmaster  who  taught  him,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  very  comprehensive  grasp 
of  any  tangible  subject. 

Yoimg  Deuis's  display  of  controversial 
talents  was  so  remarkably  precocious,  that 
he  controverted  his  father's  statements  upon 
all  possible  subjects,  with  a  freedom  from 
embarrassment  which  promised  well  for  that 
most  distinguished  trait  in  a  controversialist 
— hardihood  of  countenance.  This  delighted 
old  Denis  to  the  linger  ends. 

"  Dinny,  if  he's  spared,"  he  would  say,  "  will 
be  a  credit  to  us  all  yet.  The  sorra  one  of 
him  but's  as  manly  as  anything,  and  as  long- 
headed as  a  four-footed  baste,  so  he  is ! 
Nothing  daunts  or  dashes  him,  or  jiuts  him 
to  an  amplush  :  but  he'll  look  you  in  the  face 
so  stout  an'  cute,  an'  never  redden  or  stumble, 
whether  he's  right  or  wi-ong,  that  it  does 
ime's  heart  good  to  see  him.  Then  he  has 
such  a  laning  to  it,  you  see,  that  the  crathur 
'ud  ground  an  argument  on  anything,  thin 
Vol.  it.— G2 


draw  it  out  to  a  non-ation  an'  make  it  as  clear 
as  rock-water,  besides  incensing  you  so  well 
into  the  rason  of  the  thing,  that  Father  Fin- 
nerty  himself  'ud  hardly  do  it  betther  from 
the  althar." 

The  highest  object  of  an  Irish  peasant's 
ambition  is  to  see  his  son  a  priest.  When- 
ever a  farmer  hapj^ens  to  have  a  large  family, 
he  usually  destines  one  of  tliem  for  the 
church,  if  his  circumstances  are  at  all  such  as 
can  enable  him  to  afford  the  boy  a  proper 
education.  This  youth  becomes  the  centre 
m  which  all  the  affections  of  the  familj'  meet. 
He  is  cherished,  humored  in  all  his  caprices, 
indulged  in  his  boyish  predilections,  and 
raised  over  the  heads  of  his  brothers,  inde- 
pendently of  all  personal  or  relative  merit  in 
himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  grad- 
ually became  self-willed,  proud,  and  arro- 
gant, often  to  an  offensive  degree  ;  but  all 
this  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  a  lofty  bom- 
bast, and  an  under-current  of  strong  disguised 
affection,  that  render  his  early  life  remarkably 
ludicrous  and  amusing.  Indeed,  the  pranks 
of  pedantry,  the  pretensions  to  knowledge, 
and  the  humor  with  which  it  is  mostly  dis- 
played, render  these  scions  of  divinity,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  people  until  the 
period  of  prepai-atoiy  education  is  completed, 
the  most  interesting  and  comical  class,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Of  these 
learned  priesthngs  young  Denis  was  irn- 
doubtedly  a  first-rate  specimen.  His  father, 
a  man  of  no  education,  was,  nevertheless,  as 
profound  and  unfathomable  upon  his  favorite 
subjects  as  a  j^hilosopher  ;  but  this  jirofund- 
ity  raised  him  mightily  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  who  admired  him  the  more  the  less 
they  understood  him. 

Now  old  Denis  was  determined  that  young 
Denis  should  tread  in  his  own  footsteps  ;  and, 
sooth  to  sa\',-  young  Denis  possessed  aa 
bright  a  talent  for  the  dark  and  mysterious 
as  the  father  himself.  No  sooner  had  the  son 
commenced  Latin  with  the  intention  of  adorn- 
ing the  church,  than  the  father  put  him  in. 
training  for  controver.sy.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  laurels  were  uniformly  bome  away 
by  the  veteran :  but  what  will  not  learning  do  ?; 
Ere  long  the  son  got  as  far  as  sj-ntax,  about 
which  time  the  father  began  to  lose  ground, 
in  consequence  of  some  ugly  quotations 
which  the  sou  threw  into  his  gizzard,  and 
which  unfortunately  stuck  there.  By  and 
by  the  father  receded  more  and  more,  aa 
the  son  advanced  in  his  Latin  and  Greek, 
untQ,  at  length,  the  encounters  were  oaly  re- 
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sorted  to  for  the  pm^pose  of  sliowing  ofT  tlie 
Bon. 

When  younfj  Denis  liiul  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  was  looked  upon  by 
his  father  and  liis  family,  as  well  as  by  all  theii- 
relations  in  general,  as  a  prodigy.  It  was 
amusing  to  witness  the  delight  with  which 
the  worthy  man  would  call  ujiou  his  son  to 
exhibit  his  talents,  a  call  to  which  the  son  in- 
stantly attended.  This  was  usually  done  by 
commenciug>i  mock  controversy,  for  the  fjrat- 
ification  of  some  neighbor  to  whom  the  fath- 
er was  anxious  to  prove  the  great  talents  of 
his  son.  When  old  Denis  got  the  young 
sogarlh  fairly  in  motion,  he  gently  drew  him- 
self out  of  the  dispute,  but  continued  a  run- 
ning comment  upon  the  son's  erudition, 
pointed  out  liis  good  tilings,  and  occasionally 
resuiucd  the  jjosture  of  the  controversialist  to 
reiuspirit  the  bi^y  if  he  appeared  to  flag. 

"  Dinny,  abouchal,  will  you  come  up  till 
Phadrick  Murray  hears  you  arguin'  Scripthur 
wid  myself,  Dinny.  Now,  Piiadrick,  hsten, 
but  keep  your  tongue  saj-iu'  nothin' ;  just 
lave  us  to  ourselves.  Come  up,  Dinny,  till 
you  have  a  hate  at  arguin'  wid  myself." 

"Fadher,  I  condimuate  you  at  once — I 
condimiiate  you  as  being  a  most  uugramraati- 
I'al  ould  man,  an'  not  fit  to  argue  wid  anyone 
tliat  knows  Jlurray's  English  Grammar,  an' 
more  espaeiously  the  three  concords  of  Lily's 
Latin  one  ;  that  is  the  cognation  between  the 
nominative  case  and  the  verb,  the  consan- 
guinity between  the  substantive  and  the 
atljective,  and  the  blood-relationship  that 
irritates  between  the  relative  and  the  ante- 
cedent." 

"  I  tould  you,  Phadrick !  !  There's  the 
boy  that  can  rattle  oil"  the  high  English,  and 
the  larned  Latin,  jist  as  if  he  was  born  wid  an 
EngUsli  Dictionary  in  one  cheek,  a  Latin 
Neksuggawn  in  the  otlier,  an  Doctor  Gallag- 
her's Irisli  Sarmons  nately  on  the  top  of  his 
tongue  l)etween  the  two." 

"  Fadher,  but  that  unfortunately  I  am 
afflicted  wid  modesty,  I'd  blush  crocm  for 
your  ignorance,  as  Virgil  asserts  in  his  Bucol- 
ics, ul  Virr/iliuaail  in  liiwolicix ;  andasHora- 
tius,  a  book  tliatl'm  well  acquainted  wid,  says 
in  another  place.  Hue  perlun'itt  rcrba,  says  he, 
commodandi,  comparand i,  dnvili,-  promittendi, 
eolvendi  imperandi  nunliandi,  Jidandi,  oh:^- 
quendi,  minayidi  iraacendi,  el  iis  contraria." 

"  That's  a  good  boj-,  Dinny  ;  hut  why  would 
you  blush  for  ??ii/  ignorance,  a\ourneen  ? 
Tidie  care  of  yoiu'self  now  an'  spake  deep,  for 
I'll  outargue  you  at  the  heel  o'  the  hunt, 
cute  as  you  are." 

"  Why  do  I  blush  for  your  ignorance,  is  it  ? 
why  thin,  I'm  sure  I  have  sound  rasons  for  it  ; 
jnly  tliiiik  of  the  gross  persivarauco  wid 
which  you  call  that  larned  work,  the  Lexicon 


in  Greek,  a  neck-suggan.  Fadher,  never 
attimpt  to  argue  or  display  j-our  ignorance 
wid  me  again.  But,  moreover,  I  can  probate 
you  to  be  an  ungraniniatical  man  fi-oui  your 
own  modtui  of  argument." 

"  Go  an,  avourneen.     Phadxick  ! ! " 
"I'm  listenin'.     The  sorra's  no  match  for 
his  cuteness,  an'  one's  puazled  to  think  where 
he  can  get  it  all." 

"  Why,  you  don't  know  at  all  what  I  could 
do  by  liu-uin'.  It  would  be  no  throuble  to 
me  to  divide  myself  into  two  halves,  an'  argue 
the  one  agin  the  other." 

"You  would,  in  throth,  Dinny." 
"  Ay,  father,  or  cut  myself  acrass,  an'  dis- 
pute my  head,  maybe,  agin  my  heels." 
"  Throth,  would  you  !  " 
'"'  Or  practise  logic  ■wid  my  right  hsind,  and 
bate  that  agin  wid  mj-  left." 
"The  sarra  lie  in  it." 
"Or  read  the   Greek  Tistameut  wid  my 

I  right  eye,  an  thranslate  it  at  the  same  time 

j  wid  my  left,  according  to  the  Greek  an' 
English  sides  of  my  face,  wid  my  tongue  com- 

I  streiu'  into  Irish,  unknomist  to  both  o'  them." 
"  Why,  Denis,  he  must  have  a  head  like  a 

{  bell  to  be  able  to  get  into  things." 

j  "Throth  an'  he  has  that,  an'  "ill  make  a 
noise  in  couthroversy  yet,  if  he  lives.  Now, 
Dinny,  let  us  have  a  hate  at  histhory." 

"A  hate  at  histhory"? — wid  all  my  heai't ; 
but  before  we  begin,  I  tell  you  that  I'll  con 

j  found  you  precipitately  ;  for  you  see,  if  you 

!  bate  me  in  the  English,  I'll  scarify  you  wid 
Latin,  and  give  you  a  bang  or  two  of  Greek 
into  the  bargain.  Och  !  I  wish  you'd  hear  the 
sackin'  I  gave  Tom  Reilly  the  other  day  ; 
rubbed  him  down,  as  the  masther  says,  wid 
a  Greek  towel,  an'  whenever  I  complimented 
him  with  the  loan  of  a  cut  on  the  liead,  I  al- 
ways gave  him  a  plaster  of  Latin  to  heai  it ; 
but  the  sorra  worse  healin'  llesh  in  the  world 
than  Tom's  is  for  the  Latin,  so  I  bruised  a 
few  Greek  roots  and  laid  them  to  his  fapitt  so 
nate,  that  you'd  laugh  to  see  him.  Well  is  it 
histhory  we  are  to  begin  wid  ?  If  it  is,  come 
on — advance.     I'm  ready  foryou — in  protec- 

;  tion— wid  my  guards  up." 

I  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  if  he  isn't  the  drollest 
crathur,  an'  so  cute  !  But  now  for  tlie  /iw- 
thorij.  Ciui  you  prove  to  me,  upon  a  deai- 
foundation,  the  ditfer  atwcen  blai^k  an'  white, 
or  prove  that  Phackick  Murray  hove,  long  hfe 

'  to  him,  is  an  ass "?  Now,  Phadrick,  listen,  for 
you  must  decide  betune  us." 

"  Orra,  have  you  no  other  lamin'  than  that 
to  argue  upon  ?     Sure  if  you  call  upon  me 

I  to  decide,  I  must  give  it  agin  Dinny.  Why, 
my  judgment  won't  be  worth  a  hajD'orth,  if 
he  makes  an  ass  of  me  !  " 

I  "  Wliat  mattlier  how  you  decide,  man 
alive,  if  he  proves  you  to  be  one  ;  sui"e  that's 
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all  we  want.  Never  heed  shakin'  your  head 
— listen  an'  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while. 
Wh}',  man,  you'll  know  more  nor  you  ever 
knew  or  suspected  before,  when  he  proves 
you  to  be  an  ass." 

"  Li  the  first  place,  fadlier,  you're  ungram- 
matical  in  one  word  ;  instead  of  savin'  '  prove,' 
always  say  pi-obate,  or  probe  ;  the  word  is 
descinded,  that  is,  the  ancistlim-  of  it,  is 
proho,  a  deep  Greek  word — pmlm.  jirn/m.-^, 
prob-ass,  that  is  to  say,  I'm  to  /iri>lir  I'lKulrick 
here  to  be  an  (ik.s.  Now,  do  you  wee  how  pat 
I  brought  that  in  ?  That's  the  way,  Phad- 
rick,  I  chastise  my  fadher  with  the  languages." 

"  In  throth  it  is  ;  go  an  aviek.     Phadrick  !  " 

"  I'm  listeuin'." 

"  Phadrick,  do  you  know  the  dififer  atween 
black  an'  white '? " 

"Atween  black  an' white?  Hut,  gorsoon, 
to  be  sure  I  do." 

"Well,  an'  what  might  it  be,  Phadrick, 
my  lamed  Athiop?  What  might  it  be,  I 
negotiate  ?  " 

"  WTiy,  thin,  the  differ  atween  them  is 
this,  Dinuy,  that  black  is — let  me  see — why 
— that  black  is  not  red — nor  yallow — nor 
brown — nor  green — nor  purple — not  cut- 
beard — nor  a  heather  color — nor  a  grog- 
ram  " 

"  Nor  a  white  ?  " 

"  Surely,  Dhmy,  not  a  white,  abouchal ; 
don't  think  to  come  over  me  that  way." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  what  color  it  is, 
most  lamed  sager." 

"  All  raaonable,  Diuny,  Why,  thin,  bladk 
is — let  me  see — hut,  death  ahve  ! — it's — a — a 
— why,  it's  black,  an'  that's  all  I  can  say 
about  it ;  yes,  faix,  I  can — ^black  is  the  color 
of  Father  Curtis's  coat." 

"An'  what  color  is  that,  Phadrick?" 

"  ^^^ly,  it's  black,  to  be  sure." 

"  Well,  now,  what  color  is  white,  Phad- 
rick?" 

"  Why,  it's  a  snow-color  :  for  aU  the  world 
the  color  of  snow." 

"  White  is  ?  " 

"  Ay,  is  it." 

"  The  dear  help  your  head,  Phadrick,  if 
that's  all  you  know  about  snow.  In  England, 
man,  snow  is  an  O.-cford  gray,  an'  7n  Scot- 
land, a  pepper  an'  salt,  an'  sometimes  a  cut- 
beard,  when  they  get  a  hfird  winther.  I 
found  that  much  in  the  Greek,  any  way, 
Phadrick.  Thry  agin,  you  iniigrant,  I'll 
give  you  another  chance — what  color  is 
white  ?  " 

"  ^\Tiy,  thin,  it's — white — an'  nothin'  else. 
The  sorra  one  but  you'd  puzzle  a  saint  wid 
j-our  long-headed  screwtations  fi'om  books." 

"  So,  Phadrick,  your  preamble  is,  that 
■white  is  wliite,  an'  black  is  black  ?  " 

"  Asy,  avick,  I  said,  sui-e  enough,  that  whit* 


is  white ;  but  the  black  I  denj' — I  said  it 
was  the  color  of  Father  Curtis's  black  coat." 

"  Oh,  you  barbarian  of  the  world,  how  I 
scorn  your  profundity  an'  emotions  !  You're 
a  disgrace  to  the  human  sex  by  yoiu-  super- 
ciliousness of  knowledge,  an'  your  various 
quotations  of  ignorance.  Ignorantia,  Phad- 
rick, is  your  date  an'  sajjerseription.  Now, 
stretch  out  your  ears,  till  I  probate,  or  probe 
to  you  the  difi'er  atween  black  an'  white." 

"  Phadrick  ! !  "  said  the  father. 

"I'm  listenin'." 

"Now,  Phadrick,  here's  the  griddle,  an' 
here's  a  elane  plate.  Do  you  see  them  here 
beside  one  another  ?  " 

"I'm  lookin'  at  them." 

"  Now,  shut  your  eyes." 

"  Is  that  your  waj-,  Dei^is,  of  judgin' 
colors  ?  " 

"  Shut  your  ej^es,  I  say,  till  I  give  you  ocu- 
lar demonstration  of  the  differ  atween  these 
two  respectable  colors." 

"  Well,  they're  shut." 

"  An'  keep  them  so.  Now,  what  differ  do 
j-ou  see  atween  them  ?  " 

"  The  sorra  taste,  man  alive  ;  I  never  men 
anything  in  my  whole  life  so  clearly  of  a 
color  as  they  are  both  this  minute." 

"  Don't  you  see  now,  Phadrick,  that  there's 
not  the  smallest  taste  o'  differ  in  them,  an' 
that's  accordin'  to  Euclid." 

"  Sure  enough,  I  see  the  divil  a  taste  o' 
differ  atween  the  two." 

"  WeU,  Phadrick,  that's  the  point  settled. 
There's  no  discrimination  at  all  atween  black 
an'  white.  They're  both  of  the  same  color- 
so  long  as  you  keep  your  eyes  shut." 

"  But  if  a  man  happens  to  open  his  eyes, 
Dinny?" 

"  Ho  has  no  ririhl  to  open  them,  Phadrick, 
if  he  waiits  tu  jirove  the  truth  of  a  thing.  I 
should  have  said  probe — but  it  does  not 
signiticatc." 

"  The  heavens  mark  you  to  grace,  Dinny. 
You  did  that  in  brave  style.  Phadrick, 
ahagur,  he'll  make  the  darlin'  of  an  ai'guer 
whin  he  gets  the  robes  an  him." 

"  I  don't  deny  that ;  he'll  be  aquil  to  the 
best  o'  thim  :  still,  Denis,  I'd  rather,  whin  I 
want  to  pronounce  upon  colors,  that  he'd  let 
me  kee])  my  eyes  open." 

"  Ay,  but  he  did  it  out  o'  the  books,  man 
alive ;  an'  there's  no  goin'  beyant  thim. 
Sure  he  could  prove  it  out  of  the  Divinity,  il 
you  went  to  that.  An'  what  is  still  more,  lu 
could,  by  shuttin'  your  eyes,  in  the  same  waj 
prove  black  to  be  white,  an'  white  black,  jist 
as  asy." 

"  Surely  myself  doesn't  doubt  it.  I  sup- 
pose, by  shuttin'  my  eyes,  the  same  lad  could 
pi'ove  anything  to  me." 

"  But,  Dimiy,  avourneen,  you  didn't  provo 
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Phadrick  to  bo  an  ass  yit.  Will  you  do  that 
by  liistliory,  too,  Diuny,  or  by  the  norrations 
of  Elocution  ?  " 

"Father,  I'm  suriarised  at  your  gross  im- 
pei-ception.  Why,  man,  if  you  were  not  a 
■mra  avis  of  somnolency,  a  man  of  most 
frolicsome  determinations,  you'd  be  able  to 
see  that  I've  proved  Phadrick  to  be  an  ass 
ah'eady." 

"  Throth,  I  deny  that  you  did ;  there 
wasn't  a  word  about  my  bein'  au  ass,  in  the 
last  discoorse.  It  was  aU  iipon  the  differ 
atween  black  an'  white." 

"  Oh,  how  I  scorn  your  gravity,  man  !  Ig- 
norantia,  as  I  said,  is  your  date  an'  sujjer- 
scription  ;  an'  when  you  die,  you  ought  to  go 
an'  engage  a  stone-cutter  to  carve  you  a 
headstone,  an',  make  him  write  on  it.  Hie 
jacet  Ignoranlius  Bedivivus.  An'  the  transla- 
tion of  that  is,  accordin'  to  Publius  Vu-gilius 
Maro — 'here  lies  a  quadrujied  who  didn't 
know  the  differ  atween  black  an'  white.' " 

"  Well,  by  the  livin',  Dinuy,  I  dunua  where 
you  get  all  this  deep  readiu'." 

"  Sure  he  gets  it  all  in  the  Dixonary." 

"  Bedad,  that  Dixonary  must  be  a  fine 
book  entirely,  to  thim  that  undherstand  it." 

"  But,  Dinny,  wiU  you  tell  Phadrick  the 
Case  of  Conscience  atween  Barny  Brauagan's 
two  goats  an'  Parra  Ghastha's  mare  ?  " 

*■'  Fadher,  if  yovi  were  a  grammarian,  I'd 
castigate  your  incompatabilitj'  as  it  desarves 
— I'd  lay  the  scourge  o'  syntax  upon  you, 
as  no  man  ever  got  it  since  the  invintion  o' 
the  nine  parts  of  speech.  By  what  rule  of 
logic  can  you  say  that  aither  Barny  Braua- 
gan's goats  or  Parra  Ghastha's  mai-e  had  a 
conscience  ?  I  tell  you  it  wasn't  they  had 
the  conscience,  but  the  divine  who  decided 
the  difficulty.  Phadrick,  lie  down  till  I 
illustlu-ate." 

"  How  is  that,  Dinuy  ?  I  can  hear  you 
sittin'." 

"Lie  down,  you  reijtile,  or  I  shall  decline 
the  narration  altogether." 

"  Arra,  lie  down,  Phadrick  ;  siire  he  only 
wants  to  show  you  the  rason  o'  the  thmg." 

"  Well,  well ;  I'm  down.  Now  Dinnj^ 
don't  let  your  feet  be  too  larned,  if  you 
plase." 

"  Silence  ! — lacclo  !  you  reptile.  Now, 
Phadrick,  here,  on  this  side  o'  you,  lies 
Barny  Brauagan's  field ;  an'  there,  on  that 
side,  hes  a  field  of  Parra  Ghastha's ;  you're 
the  ditch  o'  mud  betuxt  them." 

"  The  ditch  o'  mud  !     Faix  that's  dacent !  " 

"  Now  here,  on  Bamy  Branagau's  side, 
feeds  Parra  Ghastha's  mare  ;  an'  there,  on 
Parra  Ghastha's  side,  feed  Barny  Brauagan's 
goats.  Do  you  comprehend?  Do  you  iu- 
Binuate  ?  " 

"  I  do— I  do.     Death  alive  !  there's  no  use 


punchin'  my    sides   wid   your    feet    that 

-y-" 

"  Well,  get  up  now  an'  set  your  ears." 
"  Now  listen  to  him,  Phadi-ick  !  " 
"  It  was  one  night  in  winter,  when  all 
j  nature  shone  in  the  nocturnal  beauty  of 
I  tenebrosity  :  the  sun  had  set  about  three 
i  hours  before  ;  au',  accordin'  to  the  best  logi- 
j  ciuus,  there  was  a  dearth  of  hght.  It's  the 
I  general  opinion  of  philosophers — that  is,  of 
tlie  soundest  o'  them— that  when  the  sun  is 
down  the  moon  an'  stars  are  wsually  up ;  an' 
so  they  were  on  the  night  that  I'm  n  arra  tin' 
about.  The  moon  was,  wid  great  respect  to 
her  character,  night-walkin'  iu  the  skj^  ;  and 
the  stars  vegetated  in  celestial  genuflexion 
around  her.  Nature,  Phadi-ick,  was  in  great 
state  ;  the  earth  was  undher  our  feet,  an'  the 
sky  above  us.  The  frost,  too,  was  hard, 
Phadrick,  the  air  keen,  an'  the  grass  tendher. 
All  things  were  enrobed  wid  verisimilitude 
an'  scrujjulosity.  In  this  manner  was  the 
terraqueous  jjai-t  of  our  sj'stem,  when  Parra 
Ghastha's  mare,  after  havin'  taken  a  cowld 
collation  on  Barny  Brauagan's  gi'ass,  was  re- 
tui-nin'  to  her  master's  side  o'  the  merin  ;  an' 
Bai-ny  Brauagan's  goats,  havin'  tasted  the 
sweets  of  Parra  Ghastha's  cabbages,  were  on 
their  way  acrass  the  said  merin  to  their  own 
side.  Now  it  so  happened  that  they  met  ex- 
actly at  a  narrow  gaf)  in  the  ditch  behind 
Roslia  Haljjin's  house.  Tlie  goats,  beiu' 
coupled  together,  got  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rift,  wid  the  rope  that  coujjled  them  ex- 
tended acrass  it.  The  mare  stood  in  the 
I  middle  of  it,  so  that  the  goats  were  iu  the 
way  of  the  mare,  an'  the  mare  in  the  way  of 
the  goats.  In  the  meantime  they  surveyed 
one  another  wid  great  composure,  but  had 
neither  of  them  the  jjohteness  to  stu-,  until 
Rosha  Halpin  came  suddenly  out,  an'  emptied 
a  vessel  of  untransparent  watlier  into  the 
ditch.  The  mare,  who  must  have  been  an 
animal  endowed  wid  great  sensibility  of  soul, 
stooped  her  head  suddenly  at  the  noise  ;  an' 
the  goats,  who  were  equally  sentimental, 
gave  a  start  from  nervishness.  The  mare,  on 
raisin'  her  head,  came  in  contact  wid  the  cord 
that  united  the  goats ;  an'  the  goats,  havin'  lost 
their  commandin'  position,  came  in  contact 
wid  the  neck  o'  the  mare.  Quid  muUis? 
They  jjulled  an'  she  pulled,  an'  she  puUed 
an'  tliey  pulled,  imtil  at  length  the  mare  was 
comioeiled  to  practise  the  virtue  of  resigna- 
tion in  the  ditch,  wid  the  goats  about  her 
neck.  She  died  by  suspinsion ;  but  the 
mettlesome  ould  crathur,  wid  a  love  of  justice 
that  did  her  honor,  hanged  the  goats  in  re- 
quital ;  for  they  departed  this  vale  of  tears 
on  the  mountain  side  along  wid  her,  so  that 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  dyin'  a  social 
death  together. — Now,  Phadrick,  you  quad< 
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niped,  the  case  of  conscience  is,  whether  { 
Parra  Ghastha  has  a  right  to  malie  restitu- 
tion to  Baruy  Branagan  for  the  loss  of  his 
goats,  or  Barny  Branagan  to  Parra  Ghastha 
for  the  loss  of  his  mare  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  that's  a  puzzler  !  " 

"Isn't  it,  Phadrick?  But  wait  till  you 
hear  how  he'll  clear  it  uj^ !  Do  it  for  Phad- 
rick, Diuny." 

"Yis,  Phadi-ick,  I'll  illusthrate  your  in- 
tellects by  di^-inity.  You  see,  Phadi-ick,  j 
you're  to  suppose  me  to  be  in  the  chaii",  as  ! 
confessor.  Very  well, — or  valde,  in  the 
larned  languages — Parra  Ghastha  comes  to  j 
confess  to  me,  an'  teUs  me  that  Barny  Brana-  ; 
gan  wants  to  be  jiaid  for  his  goats.  I  teU 
him  it's  a  disjiuted  point,  an  that  the  price 
o'  the  (loat'i  must  go  to  the  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bamy  Branagan  tells  me  that 
Pai-ra  Ghastha  wishes  to  be  paid  for  his 
mare.  I  say  again,  it's  a  disputed  point,  an' 
that  the  jirice  o'  the  mare  must  go  to  the 
church — the  amount  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
ain^Ued  in  prayer  towards  the  benefit  of  the 
parties,  in  the  first  instance,  an'  of  the  faith- 
ful in  general  afterwai-ds." 

"  Phadrick !!!  " 

"Oh,  that  I  may  never,  but  he  bates  the 
globe  ! "  j 

Denny's  character  is  a  very  common  one  i 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Ii-eland,  where  knowl-  j 
edge  is  novelty,  and  where  the  slightest  { 
tinge  of  leaiTjing  is  looked  vipon  with  such 
reverence  and  admu'atiou,  as  can  be  jaroperly  j 
understood  only  by  those  who  have  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  it.  Indeed,  few  cir- 
cumstances prove  the  great  moral  influence 
which  the  Iiish  priesthood  possesses  over 
the  common  j^eople  more  forcibly,  than  the 
extraordinary  respect  paid  by  the  latter  to 
such  as  are  designed  for  the  "mission."  The 
moment  the  determination  is  made,  an  in- 
cipient sanctity  begins,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
secrate the  young  priest ;  and  a  high  opinion 
of  his  leai-ning  and  talents  to  be  entertitined, 
no  matter  how  didl  he  may  be  so  far  as 
honest  nature  is  concerned.  Whatever  he 
says  is  sure  to  have  some  hidden  meaning  in 
it,  that  would  be  highly  editing,  if  they 
themselves  understood  it.  But  their  own 
humility  comes  in  here  to  prop  up  his  talents  ; 
and  whatsoever  perplexity  there  may  be  in 
the  sense  of  what  he  utters,  is  immediately 
atti-ibuted  to  learning  altogether  beyond 
tht?ir  depth. 

Love  of  learning  is  a  conspicuous  principle 
in  an  Irish  jjeasant  ;  and  in  no  instance  is  it 
seen  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  the  ob- 
ject of  it  appears  in  the  "  makins  of  a  priest." 
Among  aU  a  jieasant's  good  and  evil  qualities, 
this  is  not  the  least  amiable.  How  his  eye 
will  dance  in  his  head  with  pride,  when  the 


young  priest  thunders  out  a  hne  of  Vii-gO 
or  Homer,  a  sentence  from  Cicero,  or  a  rule 
fi-om  Syntax  !  And  mth  what  complacency 
and  afl'ection  vaR  the  father  and  relations  of 
such  a  person,  when  sitting  during  a  -winter 
evening  about  the  hearth,  demand  from  him, 
a  translation  of  what  he  repeats,  or  a  gi-am- 
matical  analysis,  in  which  he  must  show  the 
dependencies  and  relations  of  word  uj^ou 
word — the  concord,  the  verb,  the  mood,  the 
gender,  and  the  case  ;  into  every  one  and  all 
of  which  the  learned  youth  enters  with  an 
air  of  oracular-  importance,  and  a  pollysyUa- 
bicism  of  language  that  fails  not  in  con- 
founding them  with  astonishment  and  edifi- 
cation. Neither  does  Paddy  confine  himself 
to  Latin  or  Greek,  for  his  curiosity  in  hear- 
ing a  little  ujjou  all  known  branches  of  human 
learning  is  boundless.  '^Mien  a  lad  is  de- 
signed for  the  priesthood,  he  is,  as  if  by  a 
sijecies  of  intuition,  supposed  to  know  more 
or  less  of  eventhing — astronomy,  flusiou.s, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  black  art,  are 
subjects  upon  which  he  is  fi-equently  expected 
to  dilate  ;  and  vanity  scruples  not,  imder  the 
IJrotection  of  their  ignorance,  to  lead  the 
erudite  youth  through  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  highest  regions  of  imagination,  or  the 
profoundest  depths  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. 

It  is.  iuileed,  in  those  brilliant  moments, 
when  the  ymuig  priest  is  launching  out  in 
full  glory  upon  some  topic  of  which  he 
knows  not  a  syllable,  that  it  would  be  a 
learned  luxury  to  catch  him.  These  flights,- 
however,  are  very  imrdonable,  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  they  give  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fi-ieuds,  and  reflect  upon  that 
lofty  and  contemptuous  pride,  and  those  de- 
lectable sensations  which  the  appearance  of 
superior  knowledge  gives  to  the  jjedaut, 
whether  raw  or  trained,  high  or  low,  in  this 
profession  or  the  other.  It  matters  little 
that  such  a  feeling  dilates  the  vanity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  real  knowledge  or 
good  sense  :  it  is  not  real,  but  affected  knowl- 
edge, we  are  writing  about.  Pride  is  con- 
fined to  no  condition  ;  nor  is  the  juvenile 
pedantry  of  a  youth  ujDon  the  hob  of  an  Ii-ish 
chimney-corner  much  difl'erent  from  the 
pride  which  sits  upon  the  brow  of  a  worthy 
Lord  Mayor,  freshlj'  knighted,  lolling  wth 
stramed  dignity  beside  his  honorable  broth- 
er, the  mace,  during  a  city  procession  ;  or 
of  a  Lady  Mayoress,  when  she  reads  uj)on  a 
dead  wall  her  own  name  flaming  in  yellow 
caj)itals,  at  the  head  of  a  subscription  ball ; 
or,  what  is  better  stiU,  the  contemptuous 
glance  which,  while  about  to  open  the  said 
baU,  her  ladyship  throws  at  that  poor  crea- 
ture— the  Sherifl"s  wife. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  enjojTueut  of 
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this  assumption  of  profodnd  learning  -which 
characterizes  the  young  priest,  a  different 
spirit,  considerably  more  practical,  often  in- 
duces him  to  hook  in  other  motives.  The 
learning  of  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,  for  in- 
stance, blazed  with  peculiar  lustre  whenever 
he  felt  himself  out  at  elbows  ;  for  the  logic 
with  which  he  was  able  to  prove  the  con- 
nection between  his  erudition  and  a  woollen- 
draper's  shop,  was,  like  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  are  to  be  saved,  invincible.  ^Vhen- 
ever  his  father  considered  a  disjjlay  of  the 
son's  powers  in  controversy  to  be  capital, 
Denis,  who  knew  the  mollia  tempora  faiidi, 
aijplied  to  him  for  a  hat.  Whenever  he  drew 
a  heretic,  as  a  person  who  will  be  found 
■hereafter  without  the  wedding  garment,  and 
clinched  the  argument  with  half  a  dozen 
(luotations  from  syntax  or  Greek  grammar, 
he  uniformly  came  dcwn  upon  the  father  for 
a  coat,  the  cloth  of  which  was  finer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  web  of  logic  he  wove  during 
the  disputation.  Whenever  he  seated  him- 
self in  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  or  gave  an  edi- 
fying homily  on  prayer,  ■with  such  eloquence  j 
as  rendered  the  father's  admiration  altogether 
inexpressible,  he  apphed  for  a  pair  of  small- 
clothes ;  and  if,  in  the  excursiveness  of  his 
vigorous  imagination  he  travelled  anywhere 
beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense,  he  was 
certain  to  secure  a  jiair  of  shoe.s. 

This,  of  course,  did  not  escape  the  satu'ical 
observation  of  the  neighbors,  who  com- 
mented upon  the  circumstance  with  that 
good  humor  which  renders  their  mother- w?t 
so  pleasant  and  spicy.  The  aceiies  where 
many  of  these  displays  took  ijlace,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  occurrence  of  those  usual  in- 
cidents which  diversify  country  lite.  Some- 
times old  Denis's  hearth  was  selected  ;  at 
others,  a  neighboring  wakehouse,  and  not 
unfi'equently  the  chapel-green,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners,  the 
young  priest  and  his  Latin  would  succeed 
in  throwing  the  hedge-schoolmaster  and  his 
problems  completely  into  the  shade. 

The  father's  pride,  on  these  occasions, 
always  prompted  him  to  become  the  aggres- 
sor ;  but  he  only  did  this  to  draw  out  the 
talents  of  his  son  to  more  atl vantage.  Never 
was  man  foiled  with  less  regret  than  old 
Denis  ;  nor  did  ever  man  more  bitterly  re- 
pent those  little  touches  of  vanity,  which 
sometimes  induced  him,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity of  prostrating  Denny  arrived,  to  show 
what  he  could  have  done,  liy  i^iviiiL;-  the  son's 
argument  an  unexpected  tir;iiiil>lii\v.  These 
accidental  defeats  always  l)nnight  the  son 
more  than  he  lost  by  them  ;  for  tire  father 
usually  made  him  a  peace-oflering  in  the 
shape  of  pocket-money,  books,  or  clothes. 
The    great    amusement    of    the    peasantry 


around  the  chapel-green  of  a  Sunday,  was  to 
hear  the  father  and  son  engaged  in  aigu- 
ment ;  and  so  simjile  was  the  character  of 
both,  that  their  acquaintances  declareil  they 
could  know  by  the  state  of  young  Denis's 
coat,  and  the  swaggering  grasji  with  which 
old  Denis  held  his  stati)  that  an  encounter 
was  about  to  take  place. 

"  Young  O'Shaughnessy 's  gettin'  bare," 
they  woidd  obsene  ;  "  there'll  be  hard 
arguin'  till  he  gets  the  clothes.  He's  puttin' 
in  for  a  black  coat  now,  he's  so  grave.  Go 
on,  Denny,"  they  would  say  again:  "more 
power  an'  a  dacenter  sleeve  to  your  elbow. 
Stick  to  him  ! — very  good  ! — that's  a  clinch- 
er ! — j'ou're  gone  beyond  the  sku-ts,  Denny  .' 
-  — let  him  pocket  that  larnin'.  Dinis,  you're 
bate,  body  and  slaves  !  * — you're  no  match 
for  the  gorsoon,  Dinis.  Good  agin,  abou- 
chal ! — that's  puttin'  the  collar  on  it !  " — And 
so  on,  varying  the  phrase  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment. 

Nothing  gave  the  father  greater  i^leasure 
than  these  observations,  although  the  afiected 
earnestness  with  which  he  encountered  the 
son,  and  his  jjretended  indignation  at  those 
who  affirmed  him  to  have  been  beaten,  were 
highly  amusing  to  the  bystanders. 

Such  discussions  were  considered  highly 
edifying  and  instructive  \>y  them,  and  they 
were  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether  to  give  the 
palm  of  ingeruit-^  end  eloquence  to  the 
father  or  Denjiy.  The  reader,  however,  must 
not  suppose  that  the  contemptuous  expres- 
sions scattered  over  Denny's  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes, when  discussing  these  points  with  his 
father,  implied  want  of  reverence  or  affection 
• — far  fi-om  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  father 
always  liked  him  the  better  for  them,  inas- 
much as  they  proved  Denny's  vast  sujieriority 
over  himself.  They  were,  therefore,  only  the 
licenses  and  embellishments  of  discussion, 
tolerated  and  encouraged  by  him  to  whom 
they  were  applied. 

Denny  at  length  shot  up  to  the  stature  of 
a  young  man,  probably  about  eighteen ;  and 
during  the  two  last  years  of  his  school 
studies  he  presented  a  considerable,  if  not 
a  decidedly  marked  change  in  his  character 
and  external  appearance.  His  pride  became 
more  haughty,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
learning,  and  of  the  influence  annexed  to  the 
profession  for  whicli  he  was  intended,  put 
itself-  forth  with  less  discussion,  but  more 
energj".  His  manners  and  attitude  became 
constrained  ;  the  expression  of  his  face  be- 
gan to  darken,  and  to  mould  itself  into  a 
stiif,  gloomy  formality,  that  was  strongly 
calculated  to  conceal  the  natural  traits  of  his 
character.     His  dress,  too,  had  undergone  a 

*  Altogether — completely. 
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great  improvement  ;  for  instead  of  wearinj^ 
shop  blue  or  brown,  he  wore  good  black 
broad-clotb,  had  a  watch  in  his  fob,  a  respect- 
able hat,  and  liner  linen. 

This  change,  now  necessary  in  consequence 
of  his  semicierical  characteV,  influenced  him 
tlirough  every  relation  of  life.  His  nearest 
friends,  whilst  their  pride  in  him  increased, 
fell  oli'  to  a  more  respectful  distance  ;  and 
his  deportment,  so  far  from  being  that  of  a 
good-humored  Bobadd  of  polemics  and  jje- 
dantry  upon  all  known  and  unknown  sub- 
jects, became  silent  and  solemn,  chequered 
only  during  the  moments  of  family  convi- 
viality by  an  excessive  flow  of  that  pleasant 
and  still  incomprehensible  learning  for  the 
jjossession  of  which  he  had  so  honestlj'' 
earned  himself  a  character.  Much  of  his 
jjedantry  was  now  lopped  off,  it  is  true,  be- 
cause the  pride  of  his  station  j)revented  hira 
from  entering  into  discussions  with  the  peo- 
ple. It  cost  liim,  however,  some  trouble  to 
overcome  his  early  tendencies  :  nor,  after 
all,  can  it  be  affirmed  that  he  altogether  suc- 
ceeded in  eradicating  them.  Many  a  grave 
shrug,  and  solemn  vnvik,  and  formal  noil,  had 
he  to  answer  for,  when  his  foot  touched  the 
debatable  land  of  controversy.  Though 
contrary  to  the  keeping  and  dignity  of  his 
position  in  life,  yet  did  honest  Denny  then 
get  desperately  significant,  and  his  face  amaz- 
ingly armiiiientative.  Many  a  jDreteuder  has 
he  t'aii-ly  annihilated  by  a  single  smile  of 
contempt  that  contained  more  logic  than  a 
long  argument  from  another  man.  In  fact, 
the  whole  host  of  rhetorical  figures  seemed 
breaking  out  of  his  face.  By  a  solitary  glance 
of  his  eye  he  could  look  a  man  into  a  di- 
lemma, and  practise  a  sorites,  or  a  home- 
made syllogism,  by  the  various  shiftings  of 
his  countenance,  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  risen 
to  the  full  flight  of  his  former  bombast.  He 
had,  in  short,  a  j^rima  facie  disposition  to 
controversy  ;  his  nose  was  set  upon  his  face 
in  a  kind  of  firm  defiance  against  infidels, 
heretics,  and  excommunicated  j)ersons  ;  and 
when  it  curled  with  contempt  of  another,  or 
with  ijride  in  the  j^ower  that  slumbered  in 
itself,  it  seemed  to  give  the  face  from  which 
it  projected,  and  the  world  at  large,  the  as- 
surance of  a  controversialist.  Nor  did  his 
negative  talents  rest  here  :  a  twist  of  his 
mouth  to  the  right  or  left  ear,  was  nicely 
shaded  away  into  a  negative  or  affirmative, 
according  as  he  intended  it  should  be  taken  ; 
and  when  he  used  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
he  was  certain,  though  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  to  silence  his  opjionent,  so  contemp- 
tuou.sly  did  his  intonations  rout  the  argu- 
ments brought  against  him.  The  signifi- 
cance and  force  of  all  these  was  heightened 
by  the  mystery  in  which  they  were  wrapped  ; 


for  whenever  unbending  deconim  constrain- 
ed him  to  decline  the  challenges  of  the  ig- 
norant, with  whom  discussion  would  now  be 
degradation,  what  could  he  do  to  soothe  his 
vanity,  excef)t,  as  the  poet  says,  with  folded 
arms  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  exclaim — 
"  Well,  well  we  Icnoio  ;  or,  if  ice  could,  and  if 
we  would ;  or,  if  ive  list  to  speak  ;  or,  there 
be  an  if  they  might ;  "  which  left  the  imagi- 
nations of  his  hearers  at  liberty  to  conceive 
more  fully  of  those  powers  whicla  his  modesty 
declined  exhibiting.  For  some  time  before 
he  got  absolutely  and  finally  into  black,  even 
his  father  gave  up  his  accustomed  argument 
in  despair.  The  son  had  become  an  adept 
in  all  the  inti'icacies  and  obscurities  of  Latin, 
and  literally  overwhelmed  the  old  man  vidth 
sm:dl  inundations  of  that  language,  which 
though,  like  all  inundations,  rather  muddy, 
yet  were  they  quite  sufficient  to  sweep  the 
worthy  veteran  before  them. 

Young  Denis  O'Shaughnessy  was  now 
pretty  nearly  finished  at  school,  that  is  to 
siy,  almost  tit  for  Maynooth ;  his  studies, 
though  higher,  were  less  assiduous ;  his 
leisure  was  consequently  greater  ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  person  of  his  character  is 
never  asked  to  work,  excejit  it  be  his  own 
jsleasure  to  labor  a  day  or  two,  by  way  of 
amusement.  He  might  now  be  seen  walking 
!  of  a  warm  day  along  the  shady  sides  of  the 
'  hedges,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  or  stretched 
I  hstlessly  upon  the  grass,  at  study ;  or  saun- 
i  tering  about  among  the  neighV)oring 
I  workmen,  with  his  forefinger  between  the 
I  leaves  of  his  book,  a  monument  of  learning 
j  and  industry.  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
]  Denis,  who  was  an  Irishman  of  eighteen, 
j  handsome  and  well  made,  could  be  altogether 
I  insensible  to  female  beauty,  and  seductive 
charms  of  the  sex.  During  his  easy  saunter- 
ings — or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "dauneriiigs" — 
I  along  the  roads  and  about  the  green  hedges, 
!  it  often  happened  that  he  met  a  neighbor's 
!  daughter ;  and  Denis,  who,  as  a  young 
t  gentleman  of  breeding,  was  bound  to  be 
j  courteous,  could  not  do  less  than  accost  her 
with  becoming  urbanity. 

I      "  Good-moi-nin',    Miss    Norah,"   we    will 
suppose  him  to  say,  when  meeting  a  good- 
I  looking  arch  gii-1  of  his  acquaintance. 
I      "Good-morrow,    Mr.    O'Shaughnessy.     I 
hops  you're  well,  sir." 

"Indeed  I  am,  at  present,  in  superlatively 
j  ecclesiastical  health.  Miss  Norah.  I  hope 
all  your  family  are  well?  " 

"All  very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,  barrin' 
myself."  \ 

"An'  pray  what's  the  matther  wid  you, 
Miss  Norah?  I  hope"  (with  an  exceed- 
ing grave   but   complacent   smUe)    "  you're 
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pot  affected  wid  the  amorous  passion  of 
love  ?  " 

"Oh,  that  'ud  be  tellm',  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy !  But  supposin'  I  am,  what  ought  I 
to  do?" 

"  That's  really  a  profound  question,  Miss 
Norah.  But  though  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
to  do,  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"An'  what  is  that,  sii-?" 

"Why,  Miss  Norah,  that  he  who  is  so 
beatified  as  to  secure  you  in  the  matrimonial 
paction — compactum  it  is  in  the  larned  lan- 
guages— in  other  words — to  condescend  to 
jour  capacity — he  who  is  married  to  you 
will  be  a  happy  man.  There  is  a  juvenility 
about  your  eyes,  and  an  efflorescence  of 
amaranthine  odoriferousness  about  your 
cheeks  and  breath  that  are  enough  to  com- 
municate the  centrifugal  motion  to  anv 
brain  adorned  with  the  slightest  modicum  of 
sentiment." 

"He  who  marries  me  will  be  a  hapjiy 
man ! "  she  exclaimed,  repeating  these  ex- 
pressions, i^robably  because  they  were  the 
only  words  she  understood.  "I  hope  so, 
Misther  O'Shaughnessy.  But,  sure  enough, 
■who'd  expect  to  hear  sich  soft  talk  from  the 
makins  of  a  priest  ?  Very  well,  sir  !  V^on 
■my  word  I'll  be  teUin'  Father  Finnerty 
that  you  do  be  spakiu'  up  to  the  girls  ! — 
Now ! ! " 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Norah ;  j'ou  wouldn't  do 
that  merely  for  my  sayin'  that  you're  the 
handsomest  girl  in  the  jjarish.  Father  Fin- 
nerty himself  might  say  as  much,  for  it 
would  be  nothing  but  veracity — nothing  but 
truth.  Miss  Norah." 

"Ah!  but  he  wouldn't  be  pattin'  me  on 
the  cheek !  Be  asy,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  ; 
there's  Darby  Brady  lookin'  at  you,  an'  he'U 
be  teUiu ' !  " 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Denis,  starting. 

The  girl  replied  only  by  an  arch  laugh. 

"  Upon  my  classicality,  Miss  Norah,  you're 
a  rogue;  there's  nobody  lookin',  you  sera- 
phim ! " 

"  Then  there's  a  pair  of  us  rogues,  Misther 
Dinis." 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Norah ;  I  was  only  feeling 
your  cheek  as  a  philosophical  experiment. 
Philosophers  often  do  it,  in  order  to  make 
out  an  hyjjothesis." 

"Misther  Dinis,  if  I'm  not  marrid  till 
you're  a  priest,  won't  you  say  the  words  for 
me  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  So  long  as  you  ask  it  wid  such  a  bril- 
liant smile,  Aliss  Norah,  do  you  think  that 
any  educated  young  man  who  has  read  about 
beauty  an'  sentimentality  in  books,  CQuld 
refuse  you?  But  you  know,  Miss  Norah, 
that  the  clergyman  who  marries  a  couple 
has  always  the  right  of  kissing   the  bride. 


Now  I  wouldn't  claim  my  right  (hen  ;  but  it 
might  be  possible   by  a  present  compromise 

to — to .     What    would   you    think,    for 

instance,  to  give  me  that  now?  " 

"  To  give  you  what  ?  " 

"  Why  the • indeed  it's  but  a  slighi 

recompense,  the — k — the  salutation — tha 
kiss.  You  know  what  tasting  the  head 
means  ?  " 

"Faix,  Misther  Dinis,  you're  a  great 
rogue.  Who'd  think  it  indeed?  Sure 
enough,  they  say  smooth  water  runs  deep  ! 
Why  one  'ud  suppose  buttlier  wouldn't  melt 
in  your  mouth  to  look  at  you  ;  an'  yet  you 
want  to  be  toyin'  wid  the  girls  !  Indeed  an' 
faix,  it's  a  great  shame  for  the  likes  o'  you, 
that's  bint  on  Maynooth,  to  be  thinkin'  of 
coortin'  at  all.  But  wait !  Ui)on  my  word, 
I'll  have  a  fine  story  agin  you,  plase  good- 
ness ! " 

This  latter  threat  the  mischievous  girl 
threw  out  with  a  grave  face,  in  order  to 
bring  Denis  into  a  more  ridiculous  dilemma  ; 
for  she  saw  cleai-ly  that  he  labored  under  a 
heavy  struggle  between  timidity  and  gal- 
lantry. The  7-use  succeeded.  Denis  imme- 
diately changed  his  tone,  and  comi^osed  his 
face  into  a  grave  admonitory  aspect,  nearly 
equal  to  a  homily  on  prudence  and  good 
conduct. 

"Miss  Norah,"  said  he,  "perhaps  I  acted 
WTong  in  carrying  my  trial  of  your  disposi- 
tion too  far.  It's  a  thing,  however,  which  we 
who  are  intended  for  the  chui-ch  ai-e  ordered 
to  do,  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  out 
what  are  called  in  this  very  book  j'ou  see  wid 
me,  cases  of  conscience.  But  the  task  is  now 
over.  Miss  Norah  ;  and,  in  requital  for  your 
extrame  good  uatiu-e,  I  am  bound  to  admin- 
ister to  you  a  slight  lecture  on  decorum. 

"In  the  first  place,  attend  your  duties 
regularly.  I  will  soon  be  goin'  to  Maynooth  ; 
an'  as  you  ai-e  one  of  the  girls  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  regard,  I  will  expect  on  my 
return  to  hear  a  good  account  of  you.  It  is 
possible  that  you'll  be  introduced  in  my 
absence  to  the  honors  of  matrimony  ;  but 
even  so,  I  know  that  peace,  an'  taciturnity, 
an'  submission  will  be  your  most  signal 
qualifications.  You  will  then  be  in  a  situa- 
tion equal  to  that  of  a  Roman  matron.  As 
for  us,  Miss  Norah,  we  are  subject  to  the 
dilapidations  of  occasional  elevation.  The 
ambrosia  of  sentiment  Ues  hi  our  path.  We 
care  not  for  the  terrestriaUties  of  life,  when 
separated  from  the  great  principle  of  the 
poet — 

'  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cefJamus  amori.' 

That's  Hebrew,  Miss  Norah  !  " 

"  They  say  you  know  a  jiower  of  Lu-uin, 
Misther  Dinis." 
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"  Yes,  I  know  the  seven  languages ;  but 
what  is  all  that  compared  to  the  cardinal 
virtues.  This  world  is  a  mere  bird  of  pas- 
sage, jN'Iiss  Norah  ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  be 
ever  ou  the  wing  for  futurity  and  j^remedi- 
tation.  Now,  will  you  remember  the  excel- 
lent moral  advice  I  have  given  you  ?  " 

"Lideed  I  will,  sir,'  rephed  the  roguish 
minx,  tripping  away  ;  "  particularly  that  you 
promised  to  marry  me  for  uothia'  if  I'd  give 
you  a  kiss  !  " 

"  Give  up  everything  hke  levity.  Miss 
Norah.     Attend  your  du — " 

"  You're  a  fool,  Misther  O'Shaughnessy  ! 
Why  didn't  you  take  the  kiss,  an'  spai-e  the 
king's  English  ?  " 

Ou  making  this  observation  she  redoubled 
her  jjace,  and  left  Denis  now  perfectly  sensi- 
ble that  he  was  a  proper  subject  for  her 
mhth.  He  turned  about,  and  called  after 
her — 

"Had  I  known  that  you  were  only  in 
jocosity.  Miss  Nora,  upon  my  classicality,  I'd 
have  given  you  the  k — ." 

He  now  perceived  that  she  was  beyond 
hearing,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
finish  the  sentence. 

The.se  accidental  meetings  between  Denis  j 
and  the  pretty  daughters  of  the  neighboring  ] 
farmers  were,  somehow,  very  frequent.  Oiu"  j 
hero,  however,  was  always  extremely  judicious 
in  tempering  his  gallantry  and  moral  advice 
to  his  young  female  acquamtances.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  conversation  he  was  sly  and 
complimentary,  afterwards  he  became  more 
insinuating,  then  more  direct  in  his  praises 
of  their  beauty  ;  but  as  his  timidity  on  the 
point  of  character  was  known,  the  mischief- 
loving  girls  uniformly  ended  with  a  threat  of 
exposing  him  to  the  priest,  to  his  friends,  or 
to  the  neighbors,  as  the  whim  directed 
them.  This  brought  him  back  to  his  moral- 
ity again  ;  he  immediately  commenced  an 
exhortation  touching  their  rehgious  duties, 
thus  hoping  to  cover,  by  a  trait  more  beconi- 
uig  his  future  destination,  the  little  harmless 
badinage  in  which  he  had  indulged. 

The  girls  themselves  frequently  made  him 
the  topic  of  conversation,  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  altogether  indifferent  to  them.  In  these 
little  conclaves  he  came  very  well  off.  Among 
them  all  it  was  admitted  "  that  there  was  a 
rogue  in  his  coat ; "  but  this  was  by  no 
means  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  be- 
trayed any  disrelish  to  him.  On  the  con- 
trarj',  they  often  said — and  many  of  them 
with  an  involuntary  sigh — that  "  he  was  too 
purt_v  to  be  made  a  priest  of ; "  others,  that 
'•  it  was  a  pity  to  make  a  priest  of  so  fine  a 
young  man  ; "  others,  again,  that  "  if  he  must  ! 
be  a  priest,  the  colleens  would  be  all  flockin'  j 
to  heai-  his  sarmous."     There  was  one,  how-  I 


ever,  among  them  who  never  mentioned 
him  either  in  praise  or  censure  ;  but  the 
rapid  changes  of  her  expressive  countenance 
gave  strong  indications  to  an  observing  eye 
that  his  name,  person,  and  future  f)rospects 
were  capable  of  exciting  a"  deep  and  intense 
interest  in  her  heart. 

At  length  he  began  to  appear  on  horse- 
back ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  that  exercise  bare-backed, 
now  he  was  resolved  to  get  into  a  saddle, 
and  ride  like  a  gentleman.  Henceforth  he 
might  be  seen  mounted  upon  one  of  his 
father's  horses,  quite  erect,  and  with  but  one 
spur,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  spur,  ex- 
cept the  whiskey  bottle,  that  had  been  in  the 
family  for  three  generations.  This  was  used, 
he  declared,  for  no  other  purpose  in  life  than 
that  of  "  stimulating  the  animal  to  the  true 
clerical  trot." 

From  the  moment  he  became  a  mounted 
man  he  assumed  an  air  of  less  equivocal 
command  in  the  family  ;  and  not  only  to  his 
own  relations  was  this  authority  manifested, 
but  to  his  more  distant  acquaintances,  and, 
in  short,  to  the  whole  parish.  The  people 
now  began  to  touch  their  hats  to  him,  which 
act  of  resjject  he  returned  as  much  in  imi- 
tation of  the  parish  priest  as  possible.  They 
also  began  to  ask  him  what  o'clock  it  was, 
and  Denis,  with  a  peculiar  condescension, 
balanced  stiU  with  becoming  dignity, 
stopped,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  told 
the  hour,  after  which  he  held  it  for  a  few 
seconds  to  his  ear  with  an  experienced  air, 
then  put  it  in  a  dignified  manner  in  his  fob, 
touched  the  horse  with  the  soUtary  spur,  jjut 
himself  more  erect,  and  proceeded  with — as 
he  himself  used  to  say,  when  condemning 
the  pride  of  the  curate—"  aU  the  lordliness 
of  the  parochial  priest." 

The  notions  which  the  peasantry  entertain 
of  a  priest's  learning  are  as  extravagant  as 
they  are  amusing,  and  such,  indeed,  as  would 
be  too  much  for  the  pedantic  vanity  insepa- 
rable fi-om  a  half-educated  man  to  disclaim. 
The  people  ai-e  sufficiently  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  admit  gi-adations  in  the  extent  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  their  pastors  ;  but 
some  of  the  figures  and  illustrations  which 
they  use  in  estimating  their  compai-ative 
merits  are  highly  ludicrous.  I  remember  a 
young  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two, 
set  about  preparing  himself  for  the  church. 
He  lived  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  whose 
rugged  breast  he  cultivated  with  a  strength 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  subduing  it. 
He  was  a  powerful  young  fellow,  quiet  and 
inoft'ensive  in  his  manners,  and  possessed  of 
great  natural  talents.  It  was  upon  a  Monday 
morning,  in  the  month  of  June,  that  the 
school-room  door  opened  a  foot  and  a  half 
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wider  tlian  usual,  and  a  huge, 
figure  stalked  in,  witli  a  kind  of  bashful 
laugh  upon  his  countenance,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  disproportion  betwixt  his  immense 
size  and  that  of  the  other  schoolboys.  His 
figure,  without  a"  syllable  of  exaggeration, 
was  precisely  such  as  I  am  about  to  describe. 
His  height  six  feet,  his  shoulders  of  an  enor- 
mous breadth,  his  head  red  as  fire  ;  his  body- 
co:it  made  after  the  manner  of  his  grand- 
father's— the  skirts  of  it  being  near  his  heels 
— and  the  buttons  behind  little  less  than 
eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  pockets  were 
cut  so  low,  that  when  he  stretched  his  arm 
to  its  full  length,  his  fingers  could  not  get 
further  than  the  flaps  ;  the  breast  of  it  was 
about  nine  inches  longer  than  was  necessary, 
so  that  when  he  buttoned  it,  he  apjJeared  all 
body.  He  wore  no  cravat,  nor  was  his  shirt- 
collar  either  pinned  or  buttoned,  but  lay 
ojDen  as  if  to  disclose  an  immense  neck  and 
chest  scorched  by  the  sun  into  a  rich  and 
healthy  scarlet.  His  chin  was  covered  with 
a  sole  of  red  dry  bristles  that  apjieared  to 
have  been  chpj)ed  about  a  fortnight  before  ; 
and  as  he  wore  neither  shoe  nor  stocking, 
he  exhibited  a  jDair  of  legs  to  which  Rob 
Eoy's  were  di'umsticks.  They  gave  pz-oof  of 
powerful  strength,  and  the  thick  fell  of 
bristly  hair  with  which  they  were  covered 
ai'gued  an  amazing  hardihood  of  constitution 
and  tremendous  physical  energy. 

"  8ure,  Masther,  I'm  comin'  to  school  to 
you  !  "  were  the  first  words  he  uttered. 

Now  there  ran  beneath  the  master's 
Bolemnity  of  manner  a  broad  but  shallow 
under-current  of  humor,  which  agreed  but 
poorly  with  his  pompous  disj^lay  of  learning. 
On  this  occasion  his  struggle  to  retain  the 
grave  and  overcome  the  ludicrous  was  un- 
availing. The  startling  fact  thus  uncouthly 
announced  by  so  grotesque  a  candidate  for 
classical  knowledge  occasioned  him  to  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  with  more  mirth  than 
wa,s  consistent  with  good .  breeding.  His 
pujoils,  too,  who  were  hitherto  afraid  to 
laxigh  aloud,  on  -observing  his  countenance 
dilate  into  an  expression  of  laughter  which 
he  could  not  conceal,  made  the  roof  of  the 
house  ring  with  their  mirth. 

"  Silence,  gintlemen,"  said  he  ;  "  Icgite,  per- 
legite,  et  relegUe. — study,  gintlemen,  study — 
pluck  the  tree  of  knowledge,  I  say,  while  the 
fruit  is  in  season.  Denny  O'Shauglmessy, 
what  are  you  facetious  for?  Quid  rides, 
Dionysi?  And  so,  Pether — is  Pether  your 
pronomen — quo  nomine  cjowdes?  Silence, 
boys  !— perhaps  he  was  at  Latin  before,  and 
we'll  ti'y  him — quo  nomine  goivdes,  Pethre?  " 

A  stare  of  awkward  perplexity  was  the  onlj' 
reply  he  could  get  fi'om  the  colossus  he 
addi-essed. 


"And  so  you're  fished  up  from  the 
Streights  *  at  last,  Pether  ?  " 

"  Sir,  my  name's  not  Pether.  My  father's 
name  is  Paddy  Doorish,  but  my  own  is 
Franky.  I  was  born  in  Lisnagh  ;  but  we 
lived  double  as  long  as  I  can  mind  in  the 
Mountain  Bar." 

"  And,  Franky,  what  put  Latin  into  "s-our 
head  ?  " 

"There  was  no  Latin  put  into  my  head,' 
I'm  comin'  to  you  for  that." 

"And,  you  gi-aceful  sprig  of  juvenility, 
have  you  the  conscience  to  think  that  I'd  un- 
dhertake  to  fill  what  you  carry  on  your  showl- 
ders  on  the  same  terms  that  I'd  take  for 
replenishing  the  head  of  a  rasonable  youth  ? 
Would  you  be  so  unjust  in  all  the  principles 
of  correct  erudition  as  to  exjject  that,  my 
worthy  Man-mountain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  expect  it,"  said  Frank  ;  "  all  that's 
in  your  head  wouldn't  fill  the  corner  of  mine, 
if  you  go  accordin'  to  size  ;  but  I'll  2My  you 
for  tachin'  me  as  much  as  you  know  yourself, 
an'  the  more  I  laru  the  less  pains  you'll  have 
wid  me." 

Frank}',  however,  made  an  amazing  prog- 
ress— so  very  rajiid,  indeed,  that  in  about 
three  years  from  that  day  he  found  himself 
in  Maynooth,  and  in  three  years  more  was  an 
active  curate,  to  whom  that  very  teacher 
appeared  as  slavishly  submissive  as  if  he  had 
never  ridiculed  his  vulgarity  or  ungainly  di- 
mensions. Poor  Frank,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  progress  he  made,  and  of 
the  very  short  interval  which  elapsed  from 
the  i^eriod  of  his  commencing  Latin  until  that 
of  his  ordination,  was  assigned  by  the  people 
the  lowest  grade  in  learning.  The  term  used 
to  designate  the  rank  which  they  supposed 
him  to  hold,  was  both  humorous  and  ex- 
pressive. 

"■Franky,"  they  would  say,  "  is  wo  finished 
priest  in  the  larnin' ;  he's  but  a  scowdlicr." 

Now  a  scowdher  is  an  oaten  cake  laid  upon 
a  pair  of  tongs  placed  over  the  grecshimi/h.  or 
embers,  that  are  spread  out  for  the  i)ur2iose 
of  baking  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  side  first 
laid  down  is  scorched  :  it  is  then  tiu'ued,  and 
the  other  side  is  also  scorched  ;  so  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  baked,  though  it  is 
actuaUy  quite  raw  wthin.  It  is  a  homely, 
but  an  exceedingly  apt  illustration,  when 
applied  to  such  men  as  Frank. 

"Poor  Frank,"  they  would  obsenv,  "ia 
but  a  scowdher — the  sign  of  the  tongs — No. 
11,  is  upon  him  ;  so  that  it  is  asy  knov.-n  he 
never  was  laid  to  the  muddlia  arran,"f — that 


*   Alluding  to  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

f  The  Mudd/ia  Arran.  is  litei-.ally  "the  bread 
stick,"  a  tei-ra  in  opposition  to  the  scowd/ier.  It  is 
a  forked  stick  with  three  legs,  that  stauds  opposite 
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is  to  say,  properly  baked — or  dvily  and  thor- 
oughly educated. 

Denis,  however,  to  resume  more  directly 
the  tlu-ead  of  our  narrative,  on  finding  him- 
sjlf  mounted,  took  an  inveterate  prejudice 
against  walking.  There  was  something,  he 
thought,  far  more  dignified  in  riding  than  in 
pacing  slowly  upon  the  eai-tli,  like  a  common 
man  who  had  not  the  justification  of  Latin 
and  Greek  for  becoming  an  equestrian.  Be- 
sides this  accomplishment,  there  were  also 
many  other  habits  to  be  broken  oif,  and  more 
genteel  ones  to  be  adopted  in  their  jjlace. 
These  were  all  suggested  by  his  rising  pride  ; 
and,  in  sooth,  they  smacked  strongly  of  that 
adroitness  with  which  the  Iiish  23riest,  and 
every  j)riest,  contrives  to  accomplish  the 
I)nrpose  of  feeding  well  through  the  osten- 
sible medium  of  a  different  motive. 

He  accordingly  took  his  father  aside  one 
moi-ning,  after  he  had  eaten  a  more  meagre 
breakfast  that  usual,  and,  after  licking  his 
■lips,  adukessed  him  in  these  words  :— 

"  I  think,  father,  that  upon  considerating 
the  consequence  to  which  I  am  now  entitled, 
and  the  degree  of  respectability  which,  in  my 
own  per.son — iniyropriaperaona — I  communi- 
cate to  the  vulgarians  with  whom  I  am  con- 
nected— I  call  them  vulgarians  from  no 
derogatory  motive  ;  but  you  wQl  concede 
yourself,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  larned 
languages,  an'  consequently,  though  dacent 
enough,  still,  in  reference  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  vulgarians.  "Well !  Quid  mullia? — I  say, 
that  taking  all  these  things  into  speculation, 
looking  at  them — wluti  in  speculum — it  is 
neither  dacent  nor  becoming  that  I  should 
ate  in  the  manner  I  have  done,  as  vulgarly  as 
themselves — that  I  should  ate,  I  say,  any 
longer,  witliout  knife  and  fork.  Neither,  I  an- 
nounce, shall  I  in  future  drink  my  milk  any 
longer,  as  I  have  with  all  humihty  done 
hitherto,  out  of  a  noggin  ;  nor  continue  to 
disrobe  my  potatoes  any  longer  without  a  be- 
coming instrument.  I  must  also  have  better 
viands  to  consume.  You  are  not  to  be  ui- 
iufornied  that  I  am  in  that  situation  of  life,  in 
which,  from  my  education  and  other  accom- 
plishments, I  must  be  estimated  as  duly  quali- 
fied to  ate  beef  and  mutton  instead  of  bacon, 
an'  to  have  my  la;/  breakfast  instead  of  stir- 
about, which,  m  polite  society,  is  designated 
porridge.  You  know  yourself,  and  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  I'm  soon  lUcely  to  confer 
distinction  and  jDre-emineuce  upon  the  poor 
illiterate,  but  honest  creatures,  with  whom  I 
am  associated  in  the  bonds  of  blood-relation- 
sliip.     If  I  were  a  dunce,  or  a  booby,  or  a 


the  fire,  and  supports  the  cake,  which  is  placed  on 

the  edge  until  it  is  gradually  baked.     The  Scowdher 
is,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  cases  of  hurry. 


leather  head,  the  case  might  be  difterent ; 
but  you  yourself  are  well  acquainted  with 
my  talents  of  logic  and  conthroversy  ;  an'  I 
have  sound  rasons  and  good  authority,  which 
I  could  quote,  if  necessaiy.  for  proving  that 
nothing  increases  the  weight  of  the  brain, 
and  accelerates  to  gravity  and  solidity  more 
than  good  feeduig.  Pay  attention,  therefore, 
to  my  words,  for  I  exjDect  that  they  will  be 
duly  observed  : — buy  me  a  knife  and  fork  ; 
and  when  I  get  them,  it's  not  to  lay  them 
past  to  mst,  you  consave.  Tlie  beef  and 
mutton  must  follow ;  and  in  future  I'm  re- 
solved to  have  my  lay  breakfast.  There  are 
geese,  and  turkeys,  and  j)ullets  enough  about 
the  yard,  and  I  am  bent  on  accomjilishing 
myself  in  the  art  of  carving  them.  I'm  not 
the  man  now  to  be  placed  among  the  other 
riff-rail  of  the  family  over  a  basket  of  pota- 
toes, wid  a  black  clerical  coat  upon  me,  and 
a  noggin  of  milk  under  my  arm  !  I  tell  you 
the  system  must  be  changed :  the  school- 
master is  abroad,  and  I'll  tolerate  such  vul- 
garity no  longer.  Now  saddle  the  horse  till 
I  ride  across  the  bog  to  Pether  Rafferty's 
Station,  where  I'm  to  sarve  mass;  iDlase 
heaven,  I'll  soon  be  able  to  say  one  myself, 
and  give  you  all  a  lift  in  spirituals — ehem  !  " 

"Throth,  Dinny,  I  b'Ueve  you're  right, 
avick  ;  and " 

"  Vick  me  no  longer,  father — that's  another 
thing  I  forgot.  It's  full  time  that  I  should 
be  sirred  ;  and  if  my  own  relations  won't  call 
me  Sir  instead  of  Dinny,  it's  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  strangers  will  do  it.  I  wish  to 
goodness  you  had  never  stigmatized  me  wid 
so  vulgar  an  ejiithet  as  Dinny.  The  proj^er 
word  is  Dionysius  ;  and,  in  future,  I'll  exjject 
to  be  called  Misther  Dionysius." 

"Sure,  I  or  your  mother  needn't  be  sii-rin' 
you,  Dinny  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  as  to  whether 
I'll  demand  that  proof  of  my  respectability 
from  you  and  my  mother,  or  not ;  but  on  this 
I'm  immovable,  that  instead  of  Dinny,  you 
must,  as  I  said,  designate  ]ne  Dionysius." 

"  Well,  well,  avourneen,  I  sujij^oso  only  it's 
right  you  wouldn't  be  axin'  us  ;  but  I'm  sure 
your  poor  mother  will  never  be  able  to  get 
her  tongue  about  Dionnisis,  it's  so  long  and 
larned  a  word."' 

"  It  is  a  larned  word,  no  doubt ;  but  she 
must  persevere  until  she's  able  to  masther  it. 
I  wouldn't  for  three  tenpeunies  that  the 
priest  would  hear  one  of  you  call  me  Dinny  ; 
it  would  degradate  me  very  much  in  his  esti- 
mation. At  all  events,  if  my  mother  cannot 
manage  the  orthography  of  Dionysius,  let  it  be 
Denis,  or  anything  but  that  signatui-e  of  vul- 
garity, Dinny.  Now,  father,  you  won't  neg- 
lect to  revale  what  I've  ordered  to  the  family  ?" 

"  No,   indeed,  I  will  not,  avick — I  mano 
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Dioiinisis,  avourneen — I'll  tell  them  evei^'-  | 
thing  as  you  ordhered  ;  but  as  to  Dionnisis,  I 
I'm  cock  sure  that  poor  Mave  will  never  be 
able  to  get  her  ould  tongue  about  so  new- 
fangled a  piece  of  larnin'  as  that  is.  WeU, 
well,  this  knowledge  bates  the  world  !  " 

When  the  horse  was  saddled,  and  Dionj'- 
sius  on  his  way  with  all  due  jjomp  to  the 
Station,  old  Denis  broke  the  matter  to  his 
wife. 

"  Mave,  achora,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sthrange 
news  to  tell  you  :  sure  Dionnisis  is  goin'  to 
make  himself  a  gintleman." 

"Sure  what?" 

"  Dionnisis,  oiu*  sou  Dionnisis,  is  goin'  to 
make  himself  a  gintleman ;  he'll  ate  no 
longer  widout  a  knife  and  fork." 

"  Saints  about  us  !  "  exclaimed  Mave,  ris- 
ing and  looking  with  alarm  into  her  hus- 
band's face — "  saints  about  us,  Denis,  what 
is  it  ails  you  ?  Sure  there  would  be  nothin' 
wi'ong  wid  you  about  the  head,  Denis  ?  or 
maybe  it's  a  touch  of  a  faver  you've  got,  out 
riddling  that  corn  bare-headed,  yistherday? 
I  remimber  the  time  my  Aunt  Bridget  tuck 
the  scarlet  faver,  she  begun  to  rave  and 
spake  foolish  in  the  same  way." 

"  Why,  woman,  if  your  Aunt  Bridget  had 
a  faver  made  up  of  all  tlie  colors  in  the  rain- 
bow, I  tell  you  I'm  spakin'  sinse  !  Our  son 
Dionnisis  proved  himself  a  gintleman  out  in 
the  gai-den  wid  me  about  an  hour  ago." 

"I  suppose  so,  Denis,"  she  replied,  hu- 
moring him,  for  she  was  still  doubly  con- 
vinced that  he  labored  under  some  incijjient 
malady,  if  not  under  actual  insanity  ;  "  an' 
what  son  is  ilds,  Dinny  ?  I've  never  heard  of 
him  before." 

"  Our  son  Denis,  woman  alive !  You 
must  know  he's  not  to  be  called  Dinny  or  Dinis 
any  more,  but  Dionnisis  ;  he's  to  begin  atin' 
wid  a  knife  an'  fork  to-morrow  ;  we  must  get 
him  beef  and  mutton,  and  a  tay  breakfast. 
He  say's  it's  not  fair  play  in  any  one  that's  so 
deep  read  in  the  larnm  as  he  is,  to  ate  lilce  a 
vulgarian,  or  to  peel  his  phaties  wid  his 
fingers,  an'  him  knows  so  much  Latin  an' 
Greek ;  an'  my  sowl  to  happiness  but  he'll 
stick  to  the  gintlemanly  way  of  livin',  so  far 
as  the  beef,  an'  mutton,  and  tay  is  consarned." 

"He  will!  An',  Dinis  O'Shaughnessy, 
who  has  a  betther  right  to  tui'n  gintleman, 
nor  the  gorsoon  that  studied  for  that !  Isn't 
it  proud  you  ought  to  be  that  he  has  the  spxi-it 
to  think  of  sich  things  ?  " 

"I'll  engage.  Mave,  on  that  point  you'll 
find  bini  spirited  enough  ;  for  my  part,  I 
don't  lipgrudge  him  what  he  wants  ;  but  I 
heard  the  peojjle  say,  that  no  man's  a  gintle- 
man who's  not  College-bred ;  and  you  know 
he's  not  that  yet." 

"  You  forget  that  he  has  gentle  blood  in 


his  veins,  Denis.  There  was  a  day  when  my 
familj',  the  Magennises,  held  their  heads  up  ; 
and  Kolumkill  says  that  the  same  time  is  to 
come  back  agin  to  all  the  ould  famihes.  AVho 
knows  if  it's  altogether  fi'om  himself  he's 
takin'  to  the  beef  an'  mutton,  biit  fiom 
Ijrophecy  ;  he  knows  what  he's  about,  I'U 
warrant  him.  For  our  jsart,  it's  not  right  for 
us  to  cross  him  in  it  ;  it's  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  no  doubt,  an'  we  might  lose  more  by 
a  blant  upon  the  corn  or  the  cattle,  than  he'd 
ate  the  other  Avay.  That's  my  dhrame  out 
that  I  had  last  night  about  him.  I  thought 
•we  were  all  golhcr  somewhere  that  I  can't 
rightly  remimber  ;  but  anyhow  there  was  a 
great  sight  of  people  in  it,  an'  high  doin's 
goin'  an  in  the  atin'  way.  I  looked  about 
me,  an'  seen  ever  so  many  pnests  dressed 
all  hke  the  Protestant  clargy  ;  our  Dinis  was 
at  the  head  of  them,  wid  a  three-cocked  hat, 
an'  a  wig  upon  him  ;  he  was  cuttin'  up  beef 
an'  mutton  at  the  rate  of  a  weddin',  an' 
dhriukin'  wine  in  metherfuls." 

"'Musha,  Dinis,'  says  mvseK,  'what's  all 
this  for?' 

"  '  Wliy,'  says  he,  '  it's  all  for  the  good  of 
the  church  an'  the  faithful.  I'm  now  Ai'ch- 
bishop  of  the  county,'  says  he  ;  '  the  Protes- 
tants are  all  banished,  an'  we  are  in  their 
place.' 

"  The  sorra  one  o'  myself  aU  this  time 
but  thought  he  was  a  priest  stiU  ;  so  says  I, 
'Dinny,  you're  a  wantin'  to  anoint  Paddy 
Diai-mud,  who's  given  over,  an'  if  you  don't 
make  haste,  you  won't  ocertate  him?  ' 

"'He  must  wait  then  till  mornin','  says 
Dinny  ;  '  or  if  he  chooses  to  die  against  my 
will,  an'  the  wiU  o'  the  church,  let  him  take 
the  quensequences.     We're  wealthy  now.' 

"I  was  so  much  frightened  at  the  kind  of 
voice  that  he  spoke  to  me  in,  that  I  awoke  ; 
an'  sure  enough,  the  lu-st  thing  I  heard  was 
the  fizzin'  o'  bacon  on  the  pan.  I  -wondered 
who  could  be  up  so  early,  an'  put  tin'  my 
head  through  the  door,  there  was  J  )iniiy  liusy 
at  it,  wid  an  ould  knife  in  one  hand,  au'  an 
iron  skiver  in  the  other  imitatin'  a  fork. 

"What  are  you  doin'  so  eai-ly,  Dinny?' 
says  I. 

"  '  I'm  practisin','  says  he. 

"  '  What  for  ? '  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  I'm  practisin','  says  he,  back  again, 
'  go  to  bed  ;  I'm  jDractisiu'  for  the   church, 
an'  the  Station  that's  to  be  in  Petherllaf- 
1  ferty's  to-day.' 

I  "  Now,  Dinny,  between  you  an'  me,  that 
i  dhrame  didn't  come  for  nothin'.  So  give  the 
I  gorsoon  his  way,  an'  if  he  chooses  to  be  a 
I  gintleman,  why  let  him  ;  he'U  be  the  more 
honor  to  thim  that  reaj'ed  him." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  indeed,  Mave  ;  he  always 
!  had  a  high  spirit  ever  since  be  was  intiudcd 
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for  the  robes,  and  would  have  his  own  way 
and  will  in  whatever  he  took  into  his  head, 
right  or  ■wi'ong,  as  cleverly  as  if  he  had  the 
authority  for  it." 

"  An'  so  he  ought,  seein'  he  wasn't  to  be 
slavin'  at  the  sjoade,  like  the  rest  o'  the  fam- 
ily. The  ways  o'  them  that  have  great  larn- 
in'  as  he  has,  isn't  hke  other  peoi^le's  ways 
— they  must  be  humored,  and  have  their  own 
will,  otherwise  what  'ud  they  be  betther  than 
their  neighbors  ?  " 

The  other  ai-rangemeuts  laid  down  by 
Denis,  touching  his  determination  not  to  be_ 
addressed  so  famiHarly  by  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  next  discussed  in  this  conver- 
sation, and,  of  course,  the  same  prejudice  in 
his  favor  was  manifested  by  his  indulgent 
parents.  The  whole  code  of  his  injunctions 
was  subsequently  disclosed  to  the  family  in 
all  its  extent  and  rigor.  Some  of  them  heard 
it  with  surjjrise,  and  other  with  that  kind  of 
dogged  indignation  evinced  by  those  who 
are  in  some  degree  j)rej)ared  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  communication  about  to  be  laid  be- 
fore them.  Altogether,  tlie  circumstances  in 
which  it  placed  them  were  pecuhar  and  em- 
barrassing. The  Ii-ish  peasant  can  seldom 
bear  to  have  the  tenderness  of  domestic  af- 
fection tampered  with,  whether  from  pride, 
caprice,  or  ftny  other  motive  not  related  to 
his  prejudices.  In  this  instance  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  the  O'Shaughnessys  were 
brunted,  as  it  were,  in  hostUe  array  against 
each  other  ;  and  although  the  moral  force  on 
each  side  was  nearly  equal,  still  the  painful 
revulsion  produced  by  Denis's  pride,  as  un- 
dervaluing their  affection,  and  substituting 
the  cold  forms  of  artificial  life  for  the  wannth 
of  honest  hearts  hke  theirs,  was,  in  the  first 
burst  of  natm-al  feiwor,  strongly,  and  some- 
what indignantlj'  exj)ressed. 

Denis  had  been  their  pride,  the  pri\'ileged 
person  among  them — the  individual  whose 
talents  were  to  throw  lustre  upon  a  nameless 
and  unknovkii  family  ;  the  future  priest — the 
embryo  preacher  of  eminence — the  resist- 
less controversialist — theholy  father  confessor 
— and,  perhaps,  for  with  that  vivacity  of 
imagination  peculiar  to  the  L-ish,  they  could 
scarcely  hmit  his  exaltation — perhaps  the 
bishop  of  a  whole  diocese.  Had  not  the 
Lord  Primate  himself  been  the  son  of  as 
humble  a  man  ?  "  And  who  knows,"  said  liis 
youngest  and  fau-est  sister,  who  of  all  the 
family  was  most  devoted  to  him,  "  but 
Dinny  might  yet  be  a  primate  ?  "  And  as 
she  spoke,  the  tear  of  affection,  jiride,  and 
enthusiasm  gUstened  in  her  eye.  Denis, 
therefore,  had  been  much,  even  in  his  youth, 
to  their  simple  heai-ts,  and  far  more  to  their 
hopes  and  expectations,  than  he  was  in  aU  the 
pride  of  his  petty  polemics  ;  but  when  he, 


before  whose  merits,  both  real  and  imaginary, 
every  heart  among  them  bowed  as  before  the 
shrine  of  a  tutelar  saint,  turned  round,  ere 
the  destined  eminence  he  aimed  at  was  half 
attained,  and  laid  upon  their  fervent  affection 
the  icy  chain  of  i^ride  and  worldly  etiquette 
— the  act  was  felt  keenly  and  unexpectedly 
I  as  the  acute  spasm  of  some  sudden  malady. 
The  father  and  mother,  however,  both,  de- 
I  fended  him  with  gi-eat  warmth ;  and  by 
I  placing  his  motives  in  that  point  of  view 
1  which  agreed  best  with  their  children's  pre- 
judices, they  eventually  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling his  brothers  and  sisters  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  phrase- 
ology he  proijosed — that  they  might  treat 
him  ^^ith  suitable  respect  in  the  eye  of  the 
world. 

"  It's  proud  of  him  we  ought  to  be,"  said 
his  father,  "  and  dehghted  that  he  has  sich  a 
risin'  spiirit ;  an'  sure  the  more  respect  is 
piaid  to  him  the  greater  credit  he  will  be  to 
ourselves." 

"  But,  sm-e  he  has  no  right,"  said  his  eldest 
brother,  "  to  be  settin'  uj)  for  a  gentleman 
tUl  he's  priested.  I'm  willin'  enough  to  sir 
him,  only  that  it  cuts  me  more  than  I'U  say, 
to  think  that  I  must  be  calhn'  the  boy  that 
I'd  spiU  the  dhroi^  of  my  blood  for,  afther 
the  manner  of  a  sthranger  ;  and  besides," 
he  added,  "  I'm  not  clear  but  the  neighbors 
will  be  passin'  remarks  upon  us,  as  they  did 
when  you  and  he  used  to  be  arguin'." 

"I'd  like  to  see  them  that  'ud  turn  it  into 
a  joke,"  said  his  father  ;  "  I  would  let  them 
know  that  Dinis  O'Shaughnessy's  dog  is 
i  neither  to  be  made  or  meddled  vdA  in  a  dis- 
j  respectful  manner,  let  alone  his  son.  We 
!  are  not  widout  friends  and  connections  that 
'ud  take  our  quarrel  upon  them  in  his  de- 
I  fince,  if  there  was  a  needcessity  for  it  ;  but 
j  there  wiU  not,  for  didn't  my  heart  lep  the 
j  otlier  day  to  my  throat  wid  delight,  when  I 
!  saw  Larry  Neil  i^ut  his  hand  to  his  hat  to 
him,  comin'  up  the  Esker  upon  the  mare  ; 
and  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  if  he  didn't 
i  answer  the  bow  to  Lai-ry,  as  if  he  was  the 
j  priest  of  the  parish  already.  It's  the  won- 
I  dher  of  the  world  how  he  picks  up  a  jinteel 
!  thing  any  how,  an'  ever  did,  since  he  was 
i  the  iioith  o'  that." 

I  "  Why,"  said  the  mother,  "  what  a  norra- 
!  tion  yez  rise  about  thratin'  the  boy  as  evei-y 
one  like  him  ought  to  be  thrated.  Wait  till 
ye  see  him  a  parish  priest,  and  then  ye'U  be 
j  comin'  round  him  to  get  your  daughters  to 
I  keeji  house  for  him,  and  your  sons  edicated 
and  made  priests  of ;  but  now  that  the  child 
takes  a  ginteel  relish  for  beef  and  mutton, 
and  wants  to  be  respected,  ye  are  mane  an' 
low  spirited  enough  to  gnuuble  about  it." 
1      '•  No  mother,"   said   his   youngest   sister, 
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bursting  into  teai"s,  "  I'd  beg  it  for  him,  ] 
sooner  nor  he  should  want ;  but  I  can't  bear 
to  be  cidlin'  my  brother  Dinny — i'lr — hke  a 
stranger.  It  looks  as  if  /  didn't  love  him,  or  as 
if  he  was  forgettin'  us,  or  cai'in'  less  about  , 
us  nor  he  used  to  do." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  root  and  groimd  of  j 
the  opposition  which  Denis's  plan  received  at  | 
the  liands  of  his  relations  ;  it  repressed  the 
cordial  and  atfectionate  intercourse  which  ' 
hatl  hitherto  subsisted  between  them  ;  but  j 
the  pride  of  life,  and,  what  is  more,  the  pride  : 
of  an  office  which  ought  always  to  be  as- 
sociated with  liumility,  had  got  into  his  , 
heart ;  the  vanity  of  learning,  too,  thin  and  i 
shallow  though  it  was,  inflated  him  ;  and  the  i 
effect  of  both  was  a  gradual  induration  of  ; 
feeling— an  habitual  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  a  notion  of  supreme  contempt  ; 
for  all  who  were  more  ignorant  than  him-  i 
self.  I 

After  the  fii-st  impression  of  pain   and 
mortification   had    passed    away   from   the 
minds  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  it  was, 
however,  unanimously  admitted  that  he  was 
right ;  and  ere   long,  no  other  feeling  than 
one  of  good-humor,  mingled  with  drollery, 
could    be   perceived    among   them.      They 
were  clearly  convinced,  that  he  claimed  no 
more  from  strangers  than  was  due  to  him  ;  I 
but  they  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  heai"  I 
that  he  had  brought  the  exactions  of  per- 
sonal respect  so  completely  and  unexi^ectedly  | 
home  to  themselves  as  he  had  done.     The 
thing,  too,  along  with  being  unreasonable, 
was  awkw;u-d  and    embarrassing  in  the  ex-  ! 
treme  ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  feeling  among 
bi-others  and  sisters,  which,  though  it  can-  j 
not   be  described,  is  very   trying   to   their 
delicacy  and  shamefacedncss  vmder  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  nature.     In  humble  life 
you  will  see  a  mairied  woman  who  cannot  | 
call  her  husband  after  his  Christian  name  ; 
or  a  husband,  who,  from  some  exti-aordinary 
restraint,  cannot  address  his  wife,  except  in  \ 
that  distant  manner  which  the  princii)le  I  j 
allude  to  dictates,  and  habit  confirms. 

Denis,  however,  had  overcome  this  mod- 
esty, and  felt  not  a  whit  too  shamefaced  to  ar- 
rogate to  his  own  learning  and  cliaracfer  the 
u-ost  unhesitating  manifestation  of  their  def- 
ei'ecct  and  respect,  and  they  soon  scrupled 
not  t<  rtay  it 

The  uigtir  of  that  evening  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  wn^-n  a  neighbor's  son,  named 
Condy  Callaghan,  came  to  inform  the  family, 
that  Denis,  when  crossing  the  bog  on  his 
•way  home,  had  rode  into  a  swamp,  from 
which  he  found  nuu-h  difficulty  in  extricating 
himself  but  added,  "the  mare  is  sunk  to 
the  saddle-skirts,  and  cannot  get  out  widout 
men  and  ropes."     In  a  short   time  a  suffi- 


cient number  of  the  neighbors  were  sum- 
moned together,  and  proceeded  to  the 
animal's  relief.  Denny's  importance,  as  well 
as  his  black  dress,  was  miserably  tarnished  ; 
he  stood,  however,  with  as  dignified  an  air 
as  possible,  and,  in  a  bombastic  style,  pro- 
ceeded to  du-ect  the  men  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  relieving  her. 

"  As\-,  Dinny,"  said  his  brother,  with  a 
good-humored  but  significant  smile — "  Lu-u- 
ing  may  be  very  good  in  its  place  ;  in  the 
mane  time,  lave  the  business  in  our  hands 
rather  than  in  your  o^\•n  head — or  if  you 
have  e'er  a  scrap  of  Greek  or  Latin  that  'ud 
charm  ould  Sobersides  out,  where  was  the 
use  of  sendin'  for  help  ?  " 

"I  say,"  replied  Dennis,  highly  oflfended, 
"  I'll  not  tolerate  vulgarity  anj'  longer  ;  j-ou 
must  lam  to  address  me  in  a  more  polite 
style.  If  the  animal — that  piu-blind  quad- 
ruped— walked  into  the  mire,  by  what  logic 
can  you  proiluce  an  association  "between  her 
blindness  and  my  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  ?  But  why  do  I  degradate  my  ow7i 
consequence  by  declaiming  to  you  an 
eulogium  upon  logic  ?  It's  only  throwing 
pearls  before  swine." 

"  I  didn't  mane  to  offind  you,"  replied  the 
■warm-hearted  brother;  "I  meant  you  no 
offince  in  what  I  said,  so  don't  take  it  ill — 
we'll  have  Sobersides  out  in  no  time— and 
ban-in'  an  extra  mbbin'  down  to  both  of  you, 
neither  will  be  the  worse,  I  hope." 

"  As  to  what  you  hojje  or  despair,  Brian,  it 
could  produce  no  other  impression  on  the 
subtility  of  my  fancy  than  pity  for  the  man 
who  could  comjiare  me — considering  the 
brilliancy  of  my  cweer,  and  the  extent  of 
my  future  speculations— to  a  quadruped  like 
Sobei-sides,  by  asserting  that  I,  as  well  as 
she,  ought  to  be  rubbed  down  !  And  were 
it  not  that  I  confi-ont  the  offince  wth  your 
own  ignorance,  I  would  expose  you  before 
the  townland  in  which  wc  stand  ;  ny,  to  the 
whole  parish — but  I  sjiare  you,  out  of  respect 
to  my  own  consequence." 

"I  nx  your  piu-don,"  said  the  brotlier,  "I 
won't  offind  you  in  the  same  way  again. 
What  I  said,  I  said  to  you  as  I  thought  a 
brother  might — I  ax  your  jjardon  !  " 

There  was  a  shght  agitation  approadiing 
to  a  tremor  in  his  brother's  voice,  that  bs- 
tokened  soitow  for  his  own  impropriety  in 
too  famiUai-ly  addressing  Denis,  and  perliaps 
regret  that  so  slight  and  inoft'cnsive  a  jest 
should  have  been  so  harshly  received  in  tlie 
presence  of  strangers,  liy  a  brother  who  in 
reality  had  been  his  idol.  He  reflected  upon 
the  conversation  held  on  that  morning  in  the 
family,  touching  Denny's  prerogative  in 
claiming  a  new  and  moi-e  deferential  deport- 
ment fiom  them  all ;  and  he  could  not  help 
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feeling  that  there  was  in  it  a  %'iolation  of 
some  natural  principle  Imipf  sacrod  to  his 
heart.  But  the  all-prevatlin'--  aii.l  iii.lefinite 
awe  felt  for  that  sacerili'iiil  i-lKiiMi-tcr  into 
which  liis  brother  was  alx)ut  to  euter,  sub- 
dued all,  and  reconciled  him  to  those  inroads 
upon  violited  Nature,  despite  her  own  voice, 
loudly  expressed  as  it  was  iu  his  bosom. 

Wlieu  the  familj-was  once  more  assembled 
that  ni.nht,  Denis  addressed  them  iu  a  toue, 
which  implied  that  the  odium  Iheologicum 
had  not  jjrevented  the  contrition  expressed 
by  his  brother  from  altogether  effacing  from 
his  mind  the  traces  of  his  offence. 

"  Unworthy  of  respect,"  he  proceeded,  "  as 
it  appears  by  some  of  my  relations  I  am 
held,"  and  he  glanced  at  his  Ijrother,  "yet  I 
beg  permission  to  state,  that  om-  worthy 
parochial  priest,  or  I  should  rather  say,  the 
Catholic  Rector  of  this  jJarish,  is  of  a  some- 
what different  habit  of  thought  or  contem- 
plation. I  dined  with  him  to-day — ehem — 
dined  with  him  upon  an  excellent  joint  of 
mutton — I  say,  father — the  mutton  was  good 
— and  with  his  proud,  pertinacious  cui-ate, 
whom  I  do  not  at  all  relish  ;  whether,  as 
Homer  says — I  enumerate  his  scurrilous 
satiie,  or  his  derogatory  insinuations.  His 
parochi;il  pastor  and  spiritual  superior  is  a 
gentleman,  or,  as  Horace  says,  homo  fac- 
tua  ad  ungucm — which  is  paraphrastically— 
eveiy  inch  a  gentleman — or  more  literalh', 
a  gentleman  to  the  tojjs  of  his  fingei-s — 
ehem — hem — down  to  the  very  nails — as  it 
were. 

"  Well — having  discussed  that — ohservatis 
ob^ervandis,  quoad  nacerdotem — having  passed 
my  eulogium  upon  Father  Finnerty — upon 
my  word  and  credit  though,  punch  is  prima 
facie  drink — and  father,  that  brings  me  to 
remember  an  omission  which  I  committed 
in  my  dialogue  with  you  this  morning.  I 
forgot  to  say,  that  after  my  dinner,  in  the 
manner  I  expounded  to  you,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  tumbler  of  jjunch — for, 
as  Father  Finnerty  says,  there  is  nothing 
which  so  effectually  promotes  the  organs  of 
digestion.  Now,  my  introduction  of  this,  in 
the  middle  of  my  narrative,  is  what  the 
hjljercritics  call  a  ParentlieiiA,  which  certainly 
betrays  no  supei-ficial  portion  of  literary  pe- 
rusal on  my  p:u-t,  if  you  could  at  all  but  un- 
derstand it  as  well  as  Father  Finnerty,  om- 
worthy  parochial  incumbent,  does.  As  for 
the  cm-ate,  should  I  ever  come  to  authority 
in  the  Irish  hierarchy,  I  shall  be  strongly 
disposed  to  discountenance  him  ;  if  it  were 
only  for  his  general  superciliousness  of  con- 
duct.    So  there's  another  clause  disposed  of. 

"  Well — to  proceed — I  say  I  have  intelli- 
gence regarding  myself,  that  will  be  by  no 
means  unsavory  to  you  all.     Father  Finnerty 


and  I  had,  about  an  hour  before  dinner  this 
day,   a  long  and  tedious  conversation,  the 
substance  of  which  was  my  future  celebrity 
in  the  church.    He  has  a  claim  on  the  Bishop, 
which  he  stated  to  me  wiU  be  exercised  in 
my  favor,  although  there  are  several  candi- 
dates for  it  in  this  parish,  not  one  of  whom,' 
however,  is  within  forty-five  degrees  of  being 
so  well  qualified  for  college  as  myself.     Fa- 
ther, is  there  not  a  jai- — an  amphora — as  that 
celebrated   satiiist  Juvenile  has  it — an  am- 
phora— in  the  chimly-brace,  filled  with  liquor 
— get  it,  and  let  us  inter  animosity — I'll  not 
be   long   a  member  of  the  domestic  circle 
with  you — so,  upon  the  basis  of  the  commu- 
nication I  have  to  make,  let  us,  as  I  said,  be- 
,  become    sextons    to    animosity    and    care. 
'Dionysiu.s,'  said  Father  Finnertj',  address- 
,  iug  me,  which  shows,  at  all  events,  that  I  am 
j  not  so  unimportant  as  some  of  my  friends 
;  would  suppose— 'i>(o;!i/.s-u(s,'   said   he   inter 
j  non — '  between  j-ou  and  me,  I  believe  I  have 
j  it  in  my  power  to  send  up  a  candidate  to 
Maynooth.     'Tis  true,  I  never  make  a  prom- 
ise— nunquam  facio  votum,  except  in  certain 
cases,  or,  in  other  words,  Dionysius,  exceplis 
j  excipiendis — in   which   is   the   essence,  as  it 
'  were,  of  a  proper  vow.'     In  the  meantime 
j  he  proceeded — '  With  regard  to  your  pros- 
!  jiects  in  the  church,  I  can  only  say,  in  the 
tirst  i^lace,  and  I  say  it  with  much  truth  and 
sincerity — that  I'm  badly  off  for  a  horse;  that, 
j  hoW'Cver,  is,  as  I  said,  inter  nos — sub  sifjillo. 
\  The  old  garran  I  have  is  faii-ly  worn  out — 
I  and,  not  that  I  say  it,  your  father  has  as 
pretty  a  colt  as  there  is  within  the  bounds — 
intra  terminos  parochii  mei,  within  the  two 
ends  of  my  parish :    verbum  sat — which  is, 
I'm  sure  you're  a  sensible  and  discreet  young 
man.     Your  father,  Dionysius,  is  a  jjarish- 
j  ioner   whom   I   regard   and  esteem  to   the 
1  highest  degi-ee  of  compai-ison,  and  you  ■«'ill 
be  pleased  to  report  my  eulogium  to  himself 
I  and  to  his  dacent  family — and  proud  may 
they  be  of  ha\ing  so  biilKant  a  youth  among 
,  them  as  j-ou  are — ehem  ! ' 
j       "Now,   you  may  all  think  that  this  was 
plain  conversation  ;  but  I  had  read  too  much 
for   that.     In   fact,  it  was  logic — complate, 
couvuicing  logic,  eveiy  word  of  it.      So  I 
responded  to  him  in  what  is  called  in  the 
books,   the   argumentum  ad  crumemm  ;   al- 
though I  question  but  it  ought  to  be  desig- 
nated here  the  argumentum  ad  bestiam.    Said 
I,  'Father  Finnerty,  the  colt,   my  paternal 
proj>erty,  which  you  are  pleased  to  eulogize 
so  highly,   is  a  good  one  ;  it  was  designed 
for  myself  w-hen  I  shr>uld  come  out  on  the 
mission  ;  however,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  if 
you  get  me  into  JIayuooth,  that  my  fiither, 
on  my  authority,  wiU  lend  you  the  colt  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  of  his  claiming  it  wiU 
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be  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  your 
231'omise  or  votum.' 

"  '  SiipuUiim  et  idgillatum  est,'  said  he — for, 
indeed,  the  best  part  of  the  discussion  was 
conducted  in  Latin  ;  '  and  now,'  he  con- 
^timied,  '  my  excellent  Dionysins,  nothing  re- 
mains but  that  the  colt  be  presented ' 

"  'Lent,'  I  responded,  correcting  him, 

you  see,  even  although  he  was  the  ]3i-iest— 
'lent,'  said  I ;  'and  your  Reverence  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  the  votum  before  one  or 
two  of  mj'  friends.' 

"He  looked  at  me  sharply,  not  expecting 
to  find  such  deejj  logic  in  one  he  conjectured 
to  be  liut  a  ti/ro. 

"  '  You  will  be  a  useful  man  in  the  church,' 
he  added,  '  and  you  deserve  to  be  pushed  on 
at  all  events.  In  the  meantime,  tell  your 
father  that  I'll  ride  up  and  breakfast  with 
him  to-morrow,  and  he  can  have  a  fi'iend  or 
two  to  tnlk  over  the  coynpadum.' 

"  So,  father,  there's  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion at  prpsfnt  ;  tlie  accomplishment  of  the 
conditiiiH  is  di  }H'iulont  upon  yourself." 

My  iTM'Iciv;  iiiiy  perceive  that  Denis,  al- 
though a  piMlant,  was  not  a  fool.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
cJiambre  ;  but  I  think  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment contained  in  that  saying  is  question- 
able. Denis,  on  the  contrary,  was  nowhere 
so  great  a  man  as  in  his  own  chimney- 
corner,  surromided  by  his  famOy.  It  was 
there  he  was  learned,  accomplished,  pro- 
found ;  next  to  that,  he  was  great  among 
those  who,  although  not  prejudiced  in  his 
f  xvor  by  the  bonds  of  afl'ection,  were  too  ig- 
norant to  discover  those  literai-y  pranks 
which  he  played  off,  because  he  knew  he 
could  do  so  without  detection.  The  basis, 
however,  of  his  character  was  shrewd  humor 
and  good  sense  ;  and  even  at  the  stage  of 
life  which  we  have  just  described,  it  might 
have  been  evident  to  a  close  observer  that, 
when  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  own  powers, 
joined  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  should  enable  him  to  cast  off  the  boy- 
ish assumption  of  pedantry,  a  man  of  a  keen, 
ready  intellect  and  considerable  ijenetration 
would  remain. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined  to 
exclaim  that  the  character  of  Denny  is  not  to 
be  found  in  real  life  ;  but  they  are  mistaken 
who  think  so.  They  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Denis  O'Shaughnessy  was  the  same  person  in 
his  intercourse  with  intelligent  men  and 
scholars,  that  he  appeared  among  the  illit- 
erate peasantry,  or  his  own  relations.  Far 
from  it.  With  the  foi-mer,  persons  like  him 
are  awkward  and  bashful,  or  modest  and  un- 
assuming, according  to  the  bent  of  their 
natural  disposition.  With  scholars  Denis 
made  few  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge ; 


but,  on  the  contrai-y,  took  refuge,  if  he 
dreaded  a  scrutiny  into  his  acquirements,  in 
the  humblest  acknowledgment  of  his  hmited 
reading,  and  total  xmacquaiutance  with  those 
very  topics  on  which  he  was,  under  other 
cu'cumstances,  in  the  habit  of  expatiating 
so  fluently.  In  fact,  were  I  to  detail  some 
of  the  scenes  of  his  exhibitions  as  they 
were  actually  displayed,  then  I  have  no 
doubt  I  might  be  charged  with  coloring  too 
highly. 

When  Denis  Tiad  finished  the  oration  from 
the  chimney-corner,  delivered  with  suitable 
gesticulations  while  he  stood  drj'ing  himself 
at  the  fire  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  swamp, 
a  sUeuce  of  some  minutes  followed.  The 
jiromise  of  the  colt  made  to  the  priest  mth 
such  an  air  of  authority,  was  n,  finale  which 
the  father  did  not  expect,  and  by  which  he 
was  not  a  little  staggered. 

"I  could  like  it  all  very  well,"  replied  the 
father,  "  save  an'  except  givin'  away  the  coult 
that's  worth  five-an'-twenty  gniineas,  if  he's 
worth  a  'crona-hawn.  To  tell  the  blessed 
thruth,  Dinis,  if  you  had  settled  the  business 
widout  tJud,  I'd  be  betther  plased." 

"Just  exercise  your  contemjjlation  upon  it 
for  a  short  jjeriod,"  replied  Denis,  "  and  you 
will  perceive  that  I  stipulated  to  lend  him 
before  witnesses  ;  and  if  Father  Finnerty 
does  not  matriculate  me  into  Maynooth, 
then  do  you  walk  down  some  brilliant  morn- 
ing or  other,  and  take  your  baste  by  the 
head,  direct  yourself  home,  hold  the  bridle 
as  you  proceed,  and  by  the  time  you're  at 
the  rack,  you'll  find  the  horse  at  the  manger. 
I  have  now  stated  the  legality  of  the  matter, 
and  you  may  act  as  your  own  subtility  of 
perception  shall  dictate.  I  have  laid  down 
the  law,  do  you  consider  the  equitj'." 

"Why,"  said  the  father,  "  if  I  thought  he 
would  get  j'ou  into  " 

"  Correct,  quite  coiTect :  the  cardinal 
point  there  is  the  if.  If  he  does,  give  hiro 
the  horse  ;  but  if  not,  reclaim  the  quadruped 
without  hesitation.  I  am  not  to  be  kept 
back,  if  jjrofuudity  and  erudition  can  sub- 
stantiate a  prosjject.  Still,  father,  the 
easiest  way  is  the  safest,  and  the  shortest  the 
most  expeditious." 

The  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  placed, 
imposed  upon  them  a  profound  silence,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Yet,  while  Denny  delivered  the  aforesaid' 
harangue  from  tlie  chimney-corner,  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  pride  and  admiration  which  escaped  not 
his  own  notice.  Their  deportment  towards 
him  was  affectionate  and  respectful ;  but 
none  of  them  could  so  far  or  so  easily  violate 
old  habits  as  to  address  him  according  to  his 
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own  wishes  ;  tliey  therefore  avoided  address- 
ing liim  at  all. 

The  next  moruiug  Father  Fiuuerty  paid 
them  his  jjiu-posed  visit,  and,  as  he  had 
promised,  arrived  in  time  for  breakfast.  A 
few  of  Denis's  relations  vxre  assembled,  and 
in  their  presence  the  airangements  resiDecting 
the  colt  and  Denny's  clerical  i^rospeets  were 
privately  concluded.  So  far  everything  was 
i-ight ;  the  time  of  Denny's  depai-ture  for 
Maraooth  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
answer  which  Father  Finnerty  should  receive 
from  the  bishop  ;  for  an  examination  must, 
of  course,  take  place,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  prelate,  or  by  some  other 
clergyman  appointed  for  that  purjiose.  This 
and  the  necessary  preparation  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  the  only  imjiediments  in  the 
way  of  his  departure  for  ilaynooth,  a  place 
associated  with  so  many  clreams  of  that 
lowly  ambition  which  the  humble  circum- 
stances of  the  peasantry  permit  them  to 
entertain. 

The  Irish  people,  I  need  scai'cely  observe, 
are  a  i^oor  people ;  they  are,  also,  very 
probably,  for  the  same  reason,  an  imaginative 
people  ;  at  all  events,  they  ai'e  excited  by 
occurrences  which  would  not  produce  the 
same  vivacity  of  emotion  which  they  experi- 
ence upon  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
This,  after  aU,  is  but  natural ;  a  long  endur- 
ance of  hunger  \viU  render  the  coarsest  food 
dehcious  ;  and,  on  the  contrai-y,  when  the 
appetite  is  glutted  with  the  richest  viands,  it 
requires  a  dish  whose  flavor  is  j)roj3ortiou- 
abiy  high  and  sjiiey  to  touch  the  jaded 
palate.  It  is  so  with  our  moral  enjoyments. 
In  Ireland,  a  very  simple  accession  to  their 
hopes  or  comforts  produces  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  mind,  and  so  completely  unlocks 
the  sluices  of  their  feehngs,  that  every  con- 
sideration is  lost  in  the  elation  of  the 
moment.  At  least  it  was  so  in  Denis 
O'Shauglmessy's  familj'  upon  this  occasion. 

No  sooner  had  Father  Finnerty  received 
the  colt,  and  jjledged  himself  that  Denny 
should  have  the  place  at  MajTiooth  that  was 
then  vacant,  than  a  tumultuous  expression 
of  deUght  biu-st  fi'om  liis  family  and  relations. 
Business  was  then  thrown  aside  for  the  day  ; 
the  house  was  scoured  and  set  in  order,  as  if 
it  were  for  a  festival ;  their  best  apparel  was 
put  on  ;  every  eye  was  bright,  every  heart 
throbbed  with  a  delightful  impulse,  whilst 
kindness  ;md  hUaiity  beamed  from  their  faces, 
in  a  short  time  they  all  separated  themselves 
among  their  neighbors  to  communicate  the 
agreeable  tidings  ;  and  the  latter,  with  an 
honest  participation  in  their  hapiiiuess, 
instantly  laid  aside  their  avocations,  and 
flocked  to  Denis  O'Shaughnessy's,  that  they 
might  cougi-attdate  him  and  his  fiieuds  upon 
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what  was  considered  the  completion  of  their 
hopes.  ^^Tien  the  day  was  more  advanced, 
several  of  Denny's  brothers  and  sisters  'I'e- 
turned,  and  the  house  was  nearly  filled  with 
their  acquaintances  and  relations.  Ere  one 
o'clock  had  passed  they  w  n-e  all  assembled, 
except  old  Denis,  of  whoir  no  person  could 
give  any  intelligence.  Talk,  loud  laughter, 
pure  poteen,  and  good-humor,  all  circulated 
j  fi-eely  ;  the  fiiendly  neighbor  unshaved,  and 
with  his  Sunday  coat  thro\\-n  hastily  over  his 
work-day  apparel,  drank  to  Denny's  hedth, 
and  wished  that  he  might  "  bate  all  May- 
I  newth  out  of  the  face  ;  an'  sure  there's  no 
I  doubt  of  that,  any  how — doesn't  myself 
,  remimber  him  puttin'  the  expLmatious  to 
j  Pasthorini  before  he  was  the  bulk  o'  my  fist  ?  " 
His  brothers  and  sisters  now  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  the  terms  of  respect  which  he 
I  had  prescribed  for  them  through  his  father  ; 
i  he  was  Sirred  and  JlMiered ,  and  all  but 
I  lieverenced,  -with  a  glow  of  aifectionate 
triumph  which  they  strove  not  to  conceal. 
He  was  also  overwhelmed  with  comphments 
of  ah  hues  and  comjslexions  :  one  reminded 
him  of  the  victorj'  he  obtained  over  a  hedge- 
j  schoolmaster  who  came  one  Sunday  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles  to  sack  him  in  EngUsh 
Gramm.u-  on  the  chapel-greeu ;  but  as  the 
man  was  no  classical  scholar,  "Sure,"  ob- 
sen'ed  his  neighbor,  "I  remember  well  that 
j  he  couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  Misther  Denis's 
head  there  but  Latin ;  ■  so  that  the  poor 
j  crathur,  afther  traveUin'  fifteen  long  miles, 
had  to  go  home  agin,  the  show  o'  the  world, 
widout  undherstandin'  a  siutence  of  the 
larnin'  that  was  \)\\i  an  hmi ;  an'  so  here's 
wishin'  you  health,  Misther  Dinis,  agra,  an' 
no  fear  in  hfe  but  you'll  be  the  jewel  at  the 
prachin,'  sir,  pla.se  Goodness!" 

Another  reminded  him  of  '-how  often  he 
proved  Phaidrick  Murray  to  be  an  ass,  and 
showed  him  how  he  couldn't  make  out  the 
diii'er  atween  black  an'  white." 

"  Sure,  an'  he  did,"'  said  Phadrick,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  at  the 
house  ;  "  an'  no  wondher,  wid  his  long-headed 
screwtations  from  the  books.  Throth,  his 
own  father  was  the  best  match,  banin' 
Father  Lawdher  that  was  broke  of  his  bread, 
he  ever  met  ^vid,  tiU  he  got  too  many  for 
him  by  the  Latin  an'  Greek." 

This  allusion  to  old  Denis  occasioned  his 
absence  to  be  noticed. 

"  Can  nobody  tell  where  Denis  More  is  ?  " 
said  the  wife  ;  "'  my  gracious,  but  it's  quare 
he  shoxild  be  from  about  the  jjlace  this  day, 
any  way.  Bri;m,  mavourueeu,  did  you  see 
him  goin'-any  where  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Brian,  "but  I  see  him  comiu' 
down  there  can-jiu'  some  aitables  iu  a  bas- 
ket." 
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Brian  hnd  scarcely  ended  wlien  bis  father 
entered,  bearing  beef  and  mutton,  as  afore- 
said, both  of  winch  he  deposited  upon  the 
kitchen  table,  with  a  jerk  of  generosity  and 
pride,  that  seemed  to  say,  as  he  looked  sig- 
nificantly at  Denny — and,  in  fact,  as  he  did 
say  afterwards — "Never  spare,  Diuny  ;  ate 
hke  a  gintleman  ;  make  yourself  as  bright  an' 
ginteel  as  you  can  ;  you  won't  want  for  beef 
an'  mutton ! "' 

Old  Denis  now  sat  down,  and,  after  wip- 
ing tlie  jDerspiratiou  from  his  forehead,  took 
the  glass  of  poteen  which  the  wife  handed 
him :  he  held  it  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  for  a  moment,  glanced  ai'ound  him  ! 
upon  the  happy  faces  jsresent,  then  laid  it  | 
down  again,  fixed  his  eyes  ujjon  his  son,  and 
cast  them  once  mere  uj)on  the  company.  The  j 
affectionate  father's  heart  was  full ;  his  breast  ; 
heaved,  and  the  large  tears  rolled  slowly  I 
down  liis  cheekfi.  By  a  strong  effort,  how-  , 
ever,  he  mastered  his  emotion  ;  and  taking  : 
the  glass  again,  he  said  in  broken  voice  : —  j 

"Neighbors  ! — God  bless yez ! — God  bless  , 
yez  ! — Dinny — Diuny — I '' j 

The  last  words  he  pronounced  with  clifii-  \ 
culty  ;  and  drinking  off  his  glass,  set  it  down  j 
empty  upon  the  table.  He  then  rose  up,  [ 
and  shook  his  neighbors  by  the  hand —  j 

"I  am,"  said  he,  "  a  happy  man,  no  doubt  i 
af  it,  an'  we're  all  happy  ;  an'  it's  proud  any 
father  might  be  to  hear  the  account  of  his  ; 
son,  that  I  did  of  mine,  as  I  was  couvoyin'  ; 
Father  Finnerty  a   piece  o'  the  way  home.  [ 
'  Your  son,'  says  he,  when  he  took  that  bit 
of  a  coult  out  o'  my  hand,  '  will  be  an  honor 
to  you  all.     I  tell  you,'  says  he,  •  that  he's 
nearly  as  good  a  scholar,  as  myself,  an'  spakes 
Latin  not  far  behind  my  own  ;  an'  as  for  a 
pracher,"  says  he,  'I  can  tell  you  that  he'll 
be  Ytsxx^  fm'Uier  nor  any  man  I  know.'     He 
tould  me  them  words  wid  his  owai  two  Ups. 
An'   surely,    neighbors,"   said  he,  relapsing 
'into  strong  feeling,  "  you  can't  blame  me  for 
bein"  both  proud  and  happy  of  sich  a  son." 

My  readers,  from  the  knowledge  ah-eady 
given  them  of  Denny's  character,  are  proba- 
bly disposed  to  think  that  his  learning  was 
thrown  out  on  this  occasion  in  longer  words 
and  more  copious  quotations  than  usual. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  so  far  from 
that,  he  never  displayed  less  pedantry,  nor  in- 
terspersed his  conversation  v^•ith  fewer  scraps 
of  Latin.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
appeared  to  att'ect  him  with  a  tone  of  thought, 
decidedly  at  variance  with  tlie  exuberance 
of  joy  experienced  by  the  family.  He  was 
silent,  moody,  and  evidently  dra\\'n  by  some 
■secret  reflection  from  tlie  scene  around  him. 
He  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  into  which  he 
looked  fi-om  time  to  time,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  balances  some  contingency  in  his 


mind.  At  length,  when  the  conversation  oJ 
those  who  were  assembled  became  more  loud 
and  boisterous,  he  watched  an  opportunity 
of  gliding  out  unperceived ;  having  accom- 
jjlished  this,  he  looked  cautiously  about  him, 
and  finding  himself  not  observed,  he  turned 
his  steps  to  a  glen  which  lay  about  half  a 
mile  below  his  father's  house. 

At  tlie  lowest  skirt  of  this  little  valley,  jjro- 
tected  Ijy  a  few  spreading  hawthorns,  stood 
a  small  white  farm-house,  more  immediately 
shaded  by  a  close  row  of  elder  or  boor-tree, 
which  hung  over  one  of  the  gables,  and 
covered  the  gai-deu  gate,  together  with  a  neat 
grassy  seat,  that  was  built  between  the  gate, 
and  the  gable.  It  was  impervious  to  sun  and 
rain  :  one  of  those  pretty  spots  which  present 
themselves  on  the  road-side  in  the  country, 
and  strike  the  eye  with  a  pleasing  notion  of 
comfort ;  especially  when,  during  a  summer 
shower,  the  cocks  and  hens  of  the  Uttle  yard 
are  seen  by  the  traveller  who  takes  shelter 
under  it,  huddled  up  in  silence,  the  white 
dust  cjuite  dry,  whilst  the  heavy  shower  pat- 
ters upon  the  leaves  above,  and  upon  the  dai-k 
di'enched  road  beside  him. 

Under  the  shade  of  this  sat  an  interesting 
girl,  aged  about  seventeen,  named  Susan 
Connor.  She  was  slender,  and  not  above  tlie 
middle  size  ;  but  certainly,  in  jsoint  of  form 
and  feature,  such  as  might  be  called  beau- 
tiful— handsome  she  unquestionably  was ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  with  this  rustic  beauty 
the  object  of  Denis's  stolen  visit  was  con- 
nected. She  sat  knitting  under  the  shade  of 
elder  which  we  have  described,  a  sweet  pic- 
ture of  innocence  and  candor.  Our  hero's 
face,  as  he  approached  her,  was  certainly  a 
fine  study  for  any  one  who  wished  to  embody 
the  sad  and  the  ludicrous.  Desiderate  was 
the  conflict  between  pedantry  and  feeling 
which  he  experienced.  His  manner  apjieared 
more  pompous  and  affected  than  ever  ;  yet 
was  there  blended  with  the  flush  of  appixjach- 
ing  triumph  as  a  candidate,  such  woe-begone 
shades  of  distress  flitting  occasionally  across 
his  feature,  as  rendered  his  countenance 
inscrutably  enigmatical. 

"When  tiie  usual  interchange  of  preliminary 
conversation  had  passed,  Denis  took  his  seat 
beside  her  on  the  grassy  bench  ;  and  after 
looking  in  several  directions,  and  giving  half 
a  dozen  hems,  he  thus  accosted  her  : — 

"  Susan,  cream  of  my  affections,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  conjecture  that  the  fact,  or  factum, 
of  my  being  the  subject  of  afamaclamosa  to- 
day, has  not  yet  reached  your  ears '?  " 

"  Now,  Denis,  you  are  at  your  deep  larning 
from  the  books  again.  Can't  you  keep  your 
reading  for  them  that  undherstands  it,  an' 
not  be  spakiu'  so  Englified  to  a  simple  girl 
Uke  me  ? " 
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"  There  is  logic  in  that  same,  however.  Do 
you  know,  Susan,  I  have  often  thought  that, 
provided  always  you  had  resaved  proper  in- 
struction, you  would  have  made  a  first-rate 
classical  scholar." 

"  So  you  tould  me,  Denis,  the  Sunday  we 
exchanged  the  promise.  But  sure  when  you 
get  me,  I  can  lai'n  it.  Won't  you  tache  me, 
Denis?" 

She  tm-ned  her  laughing  eyes  archly  at 
him  as  she  sjioke,  with  a  look  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion :  it  was  a  look,  indeed,  that  staggered  for 
the  moment  every  ecclesiastical  resolution 
witliin  liim.  He  returned  her  glance,  and 
r,m  over  the  features  of  her  pure  and  beauti- 
ful countenance  for  some  minutes ;  then, 
Iilaciug  his  open  hand  ujjon  his  eyes,  he 
seemed  buried  in  reflection.  At  length  he 
addi-essed  her : — 

"Susan,  I  am  thinking  of  that  same  Sun- 
day evening  on  which  we  exchanged  the 
hand-promise.  I  say,  Susan, — dimiditini  ani- 
mce  mciV — I  am  in  the  act  of  meditating  upon 
it ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  be  compel — to  be  under 
the  neces — to  be  reduced,  I  say — that  is  re- 

dactiis  in  the  larued  langua :   in  other 

words — or  terms,  indeed,  is  more  elegant — ■ 
in  other  terms,  then,  Susan,  I  feai-  that  what 
I  just  now  alluded  to,  touching  the  fama 
dainosa  whicli  is  current  about  me  this  day,  I 
will  render  that  promise  a  rather  premature  i 
one  on  both  our  parts.  Some  bachelors  in 
my  situation  might  be  disposed  to  call  it  i 
foolish,  but  I  entertain  a  reverence — a  veue-  i 
ration  for  the  feelings  of  the  feminine  sex,  1 
that  inclines  me  to  use  the  mildest  and  most  | 
classical  language  in  divulging  the  change  I 
that  has  taken  place  in  my  fortunes  since  I 
saw  you  last." 

"What  do  you  mane,  Denis  ?"*  inquired 
Susan,  suddenly  ceasing  to  knit,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him  wth  a  glance  of  alarm. 

"  To  be  plain,  Susy,  I  find  that  Maynooth 
is  my  destination.  It  has  been  arranged  be- 
tween my  father  and  Docthor  Finnerty,  that 
I  must  become  q,  laborer  in  the  vineyard  ; 
that  is,  that  I  must  become  a  priest,  and  cul- 
tivate the  grape.  It's  a  sore  revelation  to 
m  lice  to  an  amorous  maiden  ;  but  destiny  wUl 
be  triumphant : — 

Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamurin  illis." 

The  poor  girl  suddenly  laid  down  the  work 
on  which  she  had  been  engaged,  her  face  be- 
came the  color  of  ashes,  and  the  reply  she 
was  aljout  to  make  died  upon  her  lips.  She  i 
again  resumed  her  stocking,  but  almost  in-  | 
s'antly  laid  it  down  a  second  time,  and 
appeared  wholly  unable  either  to  believe  or 
comprehend  what  he  said. 

"Denis,"  she  at  length  asked,  "Did  you 
sav  that  all  is  to  be  over  between  us  ?  " 


"  Tliat  was  my  insinuation,"  replied  Denis. 
"  The  fact  is,  Susy,  that  destiny  is  adverse  ; 
clean  against  oiu'  union  in  the  bonds  of  mat- 
rimonial ecstacy.  But,  Susy,  my  charmer,  I 
told  you  before  that  you  were  not  destitute  of 
logic,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  this  heavy 
visitation  as  becomes  a  philosopher." 

"Bear  it,  Denis!  How  ought  I  to 
bear  it,  after  your  saying  and  swearing,  too, 
that  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  i^riest, 
nor  anybody  else  would  make  you  desart 
me?" 

"But,  Susan,  my  nightingale,  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  an  authority  in 
existence  to  which  father,  mother,  and  all 
must  knuckle  down.  Thai  is  the  church, 
Susan.  Reflect — didce  decus  meum — that  the 
power  of  the  church  is  able  to  loose  and  un- 
loose, to  tie  and  untie,  to  forgive  and  to 
punish,  to  raise  to  the  highest  heaven,  or  to 
sink  to  the  profoundest  Tartarus.  That 
j)Ower,  Susan,  thinks  proper  to  claim  your 
unworthy  and  enamored  swain  as  one  of  tlie 
bri,i;IitcstCi)l<issuses  of  her  future  glory.  The 
Irish  liieriirchv  is  pLised  to  look  upon  me  as 
a  luiuiuury  of  almost  sujierhuman  brilliancy 
and  coruscation  :  my  talents  she  priniounrcs 
to  be  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  niy  cloqui'iico 
classical  and  overwhelming,  and  my  Lurnii!;^' 
only  adorned  by  that  poor  insiguiiicant  attri- 
bute denominated  by  philosophers  unfathom- 
ability  ! — hem  ! — hem  !  " 

"Denis,"  replied  the  innocent  gu'l,  "you 
sometimes  speak  that  I  can  undherstand  you  ; 
but  you  oftener  spake  in  a  way  that  I  can 
hardly  make  out  what  you  say.  If  it's  a  thing 
that  my  love  for  you,  or  the  solemn  promise 
that  passed  between  us,  would  stand  in  your 
light,  or  i^revint  you  from  higher  things  as  a 
priest,  I  am  wiUing  to — to — to  give  you  up, 
whatever  I  may  suffer.  But  you  know  your- 
self, that  you  brought  me  on  fi'om  time  to 
time  undher  your  promise,  that  nothing 
would  ever  lead  you  to  lave  me  in  sorrow  an' 

disappointment.     Still,  I  say,  that But, 

Denis,  is  it  thrue  that  you  could  lave  ■ine  for 
anything  ?  " 

The  mnocent  confidence  in  his  truth  ex- 
pressed by  the  simjdicity  of  her  last  question, 
staggered  the  young  candidate  ;  that  is  to  say, 
her  words,  her  innocence,  and  her  attection 
sank  deeply  into  his  heart. 

"Susan,"  he  rephed,  "to  tell  the  blessed 
truth,  I  am  fairly  dilemma'd.  My  heart  is 
in  your  favor  ;  but — but — hem — you  don't 
know  the  prospect  that  is  open  to  me.  You 
don't  know  the  sin  of  keeping  back  such  a — 
a — a — galaxj'  as  I  am  fi-om  the  church.  I 
say  you  don't  know  the  sin  of  it.  Tnat's  the 
difficulty.  If  it  was  a  common  case  it  wouhi 
be  nothing !  but  to  keep  back  a  person  liko 
me — a  rara  avis  in  ierris — from  the  priest- 
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hoocl,  is  a  sin  that  requires  a  great  dale  of 
interest  witli  tlie  Pope  to  have  absolved." 

"Heaven  above  forgive  me!"  exclaimed 
the  artless  girl.  "  In  that  case  I  wouldn't 
for  the  riches  of  the  wide  earth  stand  be- 
tween you  and  God.  But  I  didn't  know  that 
before,  Denis  ;  and  if  you  had  tould  me,  I 
think,  sooner  than  get  into  sich  a  sin  I'd 
struggle  to  keep  down  my  love  for  you,  even 
although  my  heart  should  break." 

"  Poor  dai-ling,"  said  Denis,  taking  her 
passive  hand  in  his,  "and  would  it  go  so 
hard  with  you  ?  Break  your  heart !  Do  you 
love  me  so  well  as  that,  Susan  ?  " 

Susan's  eyes  turned  on  him  for  a  moment, 
and  the  tears  which  his  question  di-ew  forth 
gave  it  a  full  and  a  touching  rej)ly.  She 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  after  a  few  deep  sobs 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  comjpose 
her  feelings. 

Denis  felt  the  influence  of  her  emotions  ; 
he  remained  silent  for  a  short  time,  during 
which,  however,  amliition  drew  in  the  back- 
ground all  those  dimly  splendid  visions  that 
associate  themselves  with  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, in  a  country  where  the  people  place 
no  bounds  to  the  spmtual  jDOwer  of  their 
pastors. 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  Christian  and 
a  hathen  ?  " 

"  Between  a  Christian  an'  a  hathen  ?  "\Arhy 
aren't  hathens  all  sinners  ?  " 

"Very  right.  Faith,  Susan,  you  would 
have  shone  at  the  classics.  You  see  dilecta 
cordis  met,,  or,  cordi  meo,  for  either  is  good 
grammar — you  see,  Susan,  the  difference 
between  a  Christian  and  a  hathen  is  this  : — 
a  Christian  bears  disappointments,  with  forti- 
tude— with  what  is  denominated  Christian 
fortitude  ;  whereas,  on  the  contray,  a  hathen 
doesn't  bear  disappointments  at  all.  Now, 
Susan,  it  would  cut  me  to  the  heart  to- find 
that  you  would  become  a  hathen  on  this 
touching  and  trying  occasion." 

"  I'll  pray  to  God,  Denis.  Isn't  that  the 
way  to  act  under  alflictions  ?  " 

"  Decidedly.  There  is  no  other  legitimate 
mode  of  quelling  a  heart-ache.  And,  Susan, 
when  you  go  to  supplication  you  are  at 
liberty  to  mention  my  name — no,  not  yet ; 
bat  if  I  were  once  consecrated  you  might. 
However,  it  is  better  to  sink  this  ;  say  noth- 
ing about  me  when  you  pray,  for,  to  tell  you 
truth,  I  believe  you  have  as  much  influence 
a.hove~- super  a.s<?-a— as  I  have.  There  is  one 
pa-g-ument  which  I  am  anxious  to  press  upon 
you.  It  is  a  very  simjjle  but  a  very  respect- 
able one  after  all.  I  am  not  all  Ii-eland. 
You  will  find  excellent  good  husbands  even 
in  this  parish.  There  is,  as  the  old  proverb 
a-.iys,  as  good  fish  in  the  say  as  ever  were  j 


caught.  Do  you  catch  one  of  them.  Foi 
me,  Susan,  the  vineyard  claims  me  ;  I  must, 
as  I  said,  cidtivate  the  grape.  We  must, 
consequently — hem  !  — we  must — hem  !  — 
hem  ! — consequently  strive  to  forget — hem  ! 
— I  say,  to  forget  each  other.  It  is  a  trial — 
I  know — a  desperte  visitation,  poor  fawn, 
iqpon  j'our  feelings  ;  but,  as  I  said,  destiny 
will  be  triumjihant.  Wliat  in  decreed,  is  de- 
creed— I  nmst  go  to  Maynooth." 

Susan  rose,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  an 
indignant  sense  of  the  cold-blooded  manner 
in  which  he  advised  her  to  select  another  hus- 
band. She  was  an  illiterate  girl,  but  the 
purity  of  her  feeling  supplied  the  delicacy 
which  reading  and  a  knowledge  of  more  re- 
fined society  would  have  given  her. 

"Is  it  fi-om  your  lips,  Denis,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  hear  sich  a  mane  and  low-minded  an 
advice  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  with  my 
weak,  and  I  now  see,  fooUsh  heart,  settled 
upon  you,  I  could  turn  round  and  fix  my 
love  ui^on  the  first  that  might  ax  me? 
Denis,  you  promised  before  God  to  be  mine, 
and  mine  only  ;  you  often  said  and  swore 
that  you  loved  me  above  any  human  being  ; 
but  I  now  see  that  you  only  intended  to  lead 
me  into  sin  and  disgrace,  for  indeed,  and 
before  God  I  don't  think — I  don't — I  don't 
— believe  that  you  ever  loved  me." 

A  burst  of  grief,  mingled  with  indignation 
and  affliction,  followed  the  words  she  had 
uttered.  Denis  felt  himseK  called  on  for  a 
vindication,  and  he  was  resolved  to  give  it. 

"  Susan,"  he  retui-ned,  "  your  imagination 
is  erroneous.  By  all  the  classical  authors 
that  ever  were  wiitten,  j^ou  ai-e  antipodially 
ojjjjosed  to  facts.  What  harm  is  there,  seeing 
that  you  and  I  can  never  be  joined  in  wedlock 
— what  harm  is  there,  I  say,  in  recommend- 
ing you  another  husb ". 

Susan  would  hear  no  more.  She  gathered 
u-p  her  stocking  and  ball  of  thi-ead,  jjlaced 
them  in  her  apron,  went  into  her  father '.s 
house,  shut  and  bolted  the  door,  and  gave 
way  to  violent  grief.  All  this  occurred  in  a 
moment,  and  Denis  foimd  himself  excluded. 

He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  part  from 
her  in  anger  ;  so,  after  ha^ing  attempted  to 
look  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  and 
apphed  his  eye  in  vain  to  the  window,  he  at 
length  spoke. 

"Is  there  anv  body  within  but  yovu-self, 
Susy?" 

He  received  no  reply. 

"I  say,  Susy — ddn-fa  jurenlutis  viece— 
touching  the  recommendation — now  don't 
be  crying — touching  the  recommendation  ol 
another  husband,  by  all  the  classics  that  ever 
were  mistranslated,  I  meant  notliiug  but  the 
purest  of  consolation.  If  I  did,  may  I  be 
reduced  toprimeval  and  aboriginal  ignorance.' 
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But  you  know  youi-self,  that  they  never  pros- 
pered who  prevented  a  rara  avis  like  me 
from  entering  the  church — from  Laboring 
in  the  vineyard,  and  cultivating  the  grajje. 
Don't  be  hatlienish  ;  but  act  with  a  philosophy 
suitable  to  so  dignified  an  occasion— Fare- 
well !  jMcicle  virtute,  and  be  firm.  I  swear 
again  by  all  the  class " 

The  appearance  of  a  neighbor  caused  him 
to  cut  short  his  oath.  Seeing  that  the  man 
approached  the  house,  he  drew  off,  and  re- 
turned home,  more  seriously  affected  by 
Susan's  agitation  than  he  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit even  to  himself. 

This  triumph  over  his  affection  was,  in 
fact,  only  the  conquest  of  one  passion  over 
another.  His  attachment  to  Susan  Connor 
was  certainly  sincere,  and  ere  the  prospects  of 
his  entering  Mayuooth  were  unexpectedly 
brought  near  him,  by  the  interference  of 
Father  Finnerty,  his  secret  jjurjaose  all  along 
had  been  to  enter  with  her  into  the  state  of 
jnatrimony,  rather  than  into  the  church. 
Ambition,  however,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  powerful  principle  of  human  con- 
duct, and  so  Denny  found  it.  Although  his 
unceremonious  abandonment  of  Susan  ap- 
peared heartless  and  cruel,  yet  it  was  not  ef- 
fected on  his  i^art  without  profound  sorrow 
and  remorse.  The  two  principles,  when 
they  began  to  struggle  in  his  heart  for 
sujaremaey,  resembled  the  rival  destinies  of 
Cffisar  and  Mark  Antony.  Love  declined  in 
the  presence  of  ambition  ;  and  this,  in  pro- 
poition  as  all  the  eii'cumstances  calculated 
to  work  ujion  the  strong  imagination  of  a 
young  man  natiirally  fond  of  power,  began  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  reality.  To  be,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  bona  fide  priest ; 
to  possess  unlimited  sway  over  the  fears  and 
principles  of  the  people  ;  to  be  endowed  with 
sjiiritual  gifts  to  he  knew  not  what  ex- 
tent ;  and  to  enjoy  himself  as  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Father  Finnerty  and  his 
ciu'ato  do,  in  the  full  swing  of  convivial 
pleasure,  upon  the  ample  hospitality  of  those 
^vho,  in  addition  to  this,  were  ready  to  kiss 
the  latchet  of  his  shoes — were,  it  miist  be 
admitted,  no  inconsiderable  motives  in  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  a  person  reai-ed  in 
an  humble  condition  of  life.  The  claims  of 
poor  Susan,  her  modesty,  her  attachment, 
and  her  beauty — were  all  insufficient  to  pre- 
vail against  such  a  host  of  opposing  mo- 
tives ;  and  the  consequence,  though  bitter, 
and  subversive  of  her  happiness,  was  a  final 
determination  on  the  jiart  of  Denny,  to  ac- 
quaint her,  with  a  kind  of  ex-officio  form- 
ality, that  all  intercourse  upon  the  subject 
of  their  nuitual  attachment  mu.st  cease  be- 
tween them.  Notwithstanding  his  boasted 
knowledge,  however,  he  was  ignorant  of  sen- 


I  timent,  and  accordingly  confined  himself,  as 
I  have  intimated,  to  a  double  species  of  ar- 

j  gument ;  that  is  to  say,  first,  the  danger  and 

j  sin  of  opjJosing  the  wishes  of  the  church 
which  had  claimed  him,  as  he  said,  to  labor 

'  in  the  vineyard  ;  and  secondly,  the  undoubted 

1  fact,  that  there  were  j)lentj'  of  good  husbands 
besides  himself  in  the  world,  from  some  one 

!  of  which,  he  informed  her,  he  had  no  doubt, 

}  she  could  be  accommodated. 

In  the  meantime,  her  image,  meek,  and 

I  fair,  and  uncomplaining,  would  fr'om  time  to 
time  glide  into  his   imagination ;    and  the 

I  melody  of  her  voice  send  its  music  once  more 
to  his  vaccinating  heart.  He  usually  jiaused 
then,  and  almost  considered  himself  under 
the  influence  of  a  dream  ;  but  ambition,  with 
its  train  of  shadowy  honors,  would  immedi- 
ately present  itself,  and  Susan  was  again 
forgotten. 

When  he  rejoined  the  company,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  slip,  he  found  them  all 
gone,  except  about  six  or  eight  whom  his 
father  had  compelled  to  stoj)  for  dinner. 
His  mind  was  now  much  lighter  than  it  had 

I  been  before  his  interview  with  Susan,  nor 
were  his  spirits  at  all  depressed  by  perceiv- 

I  ing  that  a  new  knife  and  fork  lay  glittering 

I  upon  the  dresser  for  his  own  particular  use. 
"  Why,  thin,  where  have  you  been  all  this 

!  time,"  said  the  father,  "an'  we  wan  tin'  to 
know  whether  you'd  like  the  mutton  to  be 
boiled  or  roasted  !  " 

"I  was  soliloquizing  in  the  glen  below," 
replied  Denny,  once  more  assuming  his  pe- 
dantry, "  meditating  upon  the  transparency 
of  all  human  events  ;  but  as  for  the  beef  and 
mutton,  I  advise  you  to  boil  the  beef,  and 
roast  the  mutton,  or  vice  versa,  to  boil  the 
mutton,  and  roast  the  beef.  But  I  persave 
my  mother  has  anticipated  me,  and  boiled 
them  both  with  that  flitch  of  bacon  that's 
playing  the  vagrant  in  the  big  iDot  there. 
Tria  juncta  in  uno,  as  Horace  says  in  the 
Epodes,  when  expatiating  upon  the  Roman 
Emperors — ehem  !  " 

"  Misther  Denis,"  said  one  of  those  pres- 
ent, "  maybe  you'd  tell  us  upon  the  watch, 

I  what  the  hour  is,  if  you  plase,  sir ;   myself 

I  never  can  know  right  at  all,  except  by  the 
shadow  of  the  sun  from  the  corner  of  our 
own  gavel." 

"Why,"  replied  Denis,  puUing  it  out  with 
much  pomp  of  manner,  "  it's  just  half-jjast 
two  to  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  a  few 
seconds." 

"Why  thin  what  a  quai-e  thing  entirely  a 
watch  is,"  the  other  continued  ;  "  now  what 
makes  you  hould  it  to  yoiu"  ear,  Mi.sther 
Denis,  if  you  plase  ?  " 

"The  efficient  cause  of  that,  Larry,  is, 
that  the  drum  of  the  eai-,  you  persave — the 
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rlrutn  of  the  ear — is  enabled  to  catcli  the  in- 
tonations produced  by  the  machinery  of  its 
int«rnal  operations — otherwise  the  fact  of 
applying  it  to  the  ear  would  be  unnecessary 
— altogether  unnecessary." 

"  Dear  me  !  see  what  it  is  to  have  the 
knowledge,  any  way  !  But  isn't  it  quare  how 
it  moves  of  itself  like  a  li^'in'  crathur  ?  How 
is  that,  Misther  Denis  ?  " 

"  Why,  Larry, — ehem — you  see  the  mo- 
tions of  it  are — that  is — the  works  or  oper- 
ations, are  all  continually  going ;  and  sure 
it  is  from  that  explanation  that  we  say  a 
watch  goes  well.  That's  more  than  you  ever 
knew  before,  Larry." 

"Indeed  it  surely  is,  sir,  an'  is  much 
oblaged  to  you,  Misther  Denis ;  sure  if  I 
ever  come  to  wear  a  watch  in  my  fob,  I'll 
know  something  about  it,  anyhow." 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  Denis  was 
as  learned  and  consequential  as  ever ;  his 
friends,  when  their  hearts  were  opened  by 
his  father's  ho.spitality,  all  promised  him 
substantial  aid  in  money,  and  in  presents  of 
such  articles  as  they  supposed  might  be 
serviceable  to  him  in  Maynooth.  Denny  re- 
ceived their  proffers  of  support  with  suitable 
dignity  and  gratitude.  A  scene  of  bustle  and 
preparation  now  commenced  among  them, 
nor  was  Denny  himself  the  least  engaged  ; 
for  it  somehow  happened,  that  notwith- 
standing his  isrofound  erudition,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  read  night  or  day  in  order  to 
pass  with  more  edal  the  examination  which 
he  had  to  stand  before  the  bishop  ere  his 
appointment  to  Maynooth.  This  ordeal  was 
to  occur  upon  a  day  fixed  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  ensuing  month  ;  and  indeed  Denis 
occupied  as  much  of  the  intervening  jjeriod 
in  study  as  his  circumstances  would  permit. 
His  situation  was,  at  this  crisis,  certainly 
peculiar.  Eveiy  person  related  to  him  in 
the  slightest  degree  contrived  to  revive  their 
relationship  ;  his  former  school-fellows,  on 
hearing  that  he  was  actually  destined  to  be 
of  the  church,  renewed  their  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  those  who  had  been  servants 
to  his  father,  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
him  upon  the  strength  of  that  fact.  No 
child,  to  the  remotest  shade  of  afdnity,  was 
born,  for  which  he  did  not  stand  godfather  ; 
nieces  and  nephews  thickened  about  him,  all 
with  remarkable  talents,  and  many  of  them, 
particularly  of  the  nieces,  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly genteel — very  thrifty  for  then-  ages, 
and  incely  to  make  excellent  housekeepers. 
A  strong  likeness  to  himself  was  also  pointed 
out  in  the  features  of  his  nephews,  one  of 
whom  had  his  born  nose — another  his  eyes 
— and  a  third  again  had  his  brave  high-flown 
way  with  him.  In  short,  he  began  to  feel 
some  of  the  inconveniences   of  greatness : 


and,  like  it,  to  be  surrounded  by  cringing 
serviHty  and  meanness.  When  he  went  to 
the  chapel  he  was  beset,  and  followed  fi-om 
place  to  place,  by  a  retinue  of  friends  who 
were  all  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  notice.  It 
was  the  same  thing  in  fair  or  market ;  they 
contended  with  each  other  who  should  do 
him  most  honor,  or  afford  to  him  and  his 
father's  immediate  family  the  most  costly 
treat,  accompanied  by  the  gi-ossest  exjjres- 
sions  of  flattery.  Every  male  infant  born 
among  them  was  called  Diouysius ;  and 
every  female  one  Susan,  after  his  favorite 
sister.  All  this,  to  a  lad  like  Denis,  already 
remarkable  for  his  vanity,  was  very  trying  ; 
or  rather,  it  absolutely  tiu-ned  his  brain,  and 
made  him  jsrobably  as  finished  a  specimen 
of  pride,  self-conceit,  and  domineering  arro- 
gance, mingled  with  a  kind  of  lurking 
humorous  contemj)t  for  liis  cringing  rela- 
tions, as  could  be  displayed  in  the  person  of 
some  shallow  but  knavish  prime  minister, 
surrounded  by  his  selfish  sycophants,  whom 
he  encourages  and  desjiises. 

At  home  he  was  idolized — overwhelmed 
with  respect  and  deference.  The  slightest 
intimation  of  his  wish  was  a  command  to 
them  ;  the  beef,  and  fowl,  and  mutton,  were 
at  hand  in  all  the  variety  of  culinary  skill, 
and  not  a  soul  in  the  house  durst  lay  a  hand 
upon  his  knife  and  fork  but  himself.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  family  were  to  be  seen 
around  the  kitchen  table  at  their  plain  but 
substantial  breakfast,  Denis  was  lording  it 
in  solitary  greatness  over  an  excellent  break- 
fast of  tea  and  eggs  in  another  room. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  the  king's  EngUsh, 
as  well  as  the  mutton,  was  carved  and  hacked 
to  some  purpose  ;  epithets  prodigiously  long 
and  foreigr,  to  the  purj^ose  were  pressed  into 
his  conversation,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  those  to  whom  he  .S2>oke  could  not 
understand  them  ;  but  the  piiucipal  portion 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  studj'.  The 
bishop,  he  liad  heard,  was  a  sound  scholar, 
and  exceedingly  scrujiulous  in  recommend- 
ing any  to  Maynooth,  except  such  as  were 
well  versed  in  the  preparatory  course.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  he  was  anxious,  he  said, 
to  distinguish  himself  in  his  examination, 
and,  if  possible,  to  sustain  as  high  a  charac- 
ter with  the  bishop  and  his  fellow-students, 
as  he  did  among  the  peasantry  of  his  own 
neighborhood. 

At  length  the  day  approached.  The  bish- 
op's residence  was  not  distant  more  than  a 
few  hours'  ride,  and  he  would  have  sufficient 
time  to  arrive  there,  pass  his  examination, 
and  return  in  time  for  dinner.  On  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  old  Denis  invited  Father 
Finnertv,  his  curate  and  about  a  dozen  i.ela<- 
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tions  and  Mends,  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day  ;  when — Denis  having  surmounted  the 
last  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
hopes — their  hearts  could  open  mthout  a 
single  reflection  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
their  pride,  hospitality,  and  hapjoiuess. 

I  have  often  said  to  my  fiiends,  and  I  now 
rei^eat  it  in  print,  that  after  all  there  is  no 
l^eople  bound  up  so  strongly  to  each  other  by 
the  ties  of  domestic  life  as  the  Ii-isli.  On 
the  night  which  preceded  this  joyous  and 
important  day,  a  spirit  of  silent  but  tender 
affection  dwelt  in  every  heart  of  the  O'Shaugh- 
nessys.  The  great  point  of  interest  was 
Denis.  He  himself  was  serious,  and  evidently 
Libored  under  that  strong  anxiety  so  natural 
to  a  youth  in  his  circumstances.  A  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  too,  is  a  jjersonage  looked 
upon  by  the  joeople  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  embodies  in  it  awe,  reverence,  and  fear. 
Though,  in  this  country,  an  humble  man 
possessing  neither  the  rank  in  society,  out- 
ward splendoi',  nor  the  gorgeous  profusion 
of  wealth  and  pomp  which  characterize  a 
prelate  of  the  Established  Church  ;  yet  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  gloomy  dread,  and 
sense  of  formidable  power  with  which  they 
impress  the  minds  of  the  submissive  peas- 
antry, immeasui-ably  suii^ass  the  more  legi- 
timate influence  which  any  Pi-otestaut  dig- 
nitary could  exercise  over  those  who  stand, 
with  respect  to  him,  in  a  more  rational  and 
indejjendent  position. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Denis,  who 
practised  iipon  ignorant  peojjle  that  petty 
despotism  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable, 
should  now,  on  coming  in  contact  •with  great 
spiritual  authority,  adopt  his  own  principles, 
and  relapse  from  the  jJi'oud  pedant  into  the 
cowardly  slave.  True  it  is  that  he  presented 
a  most  melancholy  specimen  of  independence 
in  a  crisis  where  moral  courage  was  so  neces- 
saiy  ;  but  his  dread  of  the  coming  day  was 
judiciously  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom. 
His  silence  and  apprehension  were  imputed 
to  the  woi'kiugs  of  a  mind  learnedly  engaged 
in  arranging  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
with  which  it  was  so  abundantly  stocked ; 
his  moody  picture  of  the  bishop's  brow  ;  his 
reflection  that  he  was  going  before  so  sacred 
a  person,  as  a  candidate  for  the  church,  mth 
his  heart  yet  redolent  of  earthly  ati'ectiou  for 
Susan  Connor  ;  his  apprehension  that  the 
bishoj^'s  spiritual  scent  might  sagaciously 
smeU  it  out,  were  all  put  down  bj-  the  familj' 
to  the  credit  of  unconmion  learning,  which, 
as  his  mother  obsei-ved  truly,  "  often  makes 
men  do  quare  things. "  His  embari'assments, 
however,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ascribed 
by  them  to  wrong  causes,  endeared  him  more 
to  theu'  hearts  than  e\er.  Because  he  spoke 
little,  neither  the  usual  noise  nor  bustle  of  a 


I  large  family  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
j  house  ;  every  word  was  uttered  that  evening 
in  a  low  tone,  at  once  expressive  of  tender- 
!  ness  and  respect.  The  family  su]iper  was 
\  tea,  in  compliment  to  Denis ;  and  they  all 
]  partook  of  it  with  him.  Nothing  humbles 
j  the  mind,  and  gives  the  natural  feelings  theh 
j  full  play,  so  well  as  a  struggle  in  hfe,  or  the 
j  api^earance  of  its  approach. 

"Denis,"  said  the  father,  "the  time  will 
I  com.e  when  we  won't  have  you  at  all  among 
us  ;  but,  thank  goodness,  you'll  be  in  a  bet- 
ther  jjlace." 

Denis  heard  him  not,  and  conseqi'.sntly 
;  made  no  reply. 

j  "  They  say  Maj-newth's  a  tryin'  place,  too," 
j  he  continued,  "an'  I'd  be  sorry  to  see  him 
I  jiulled  down  to  anatomy,  hke  some  of  the 
!  scarecrows  that  come  out  of  it.  I  hope  you'll 
j  bear  it  betther." 

I  "  Do  you  speak  to  me  ? "  said  Denis, 
;  awaking  out  of  a  reverie. 
i  "I  do,  sir"  rephed  the  father  ;  and  as  he 
uttered  the  words  the  son  jDerceived  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  exj^ressiou 
of  affectionate  sorrow  and  pride. 

The  youth  was  then  in  a  serious  mood, 
free  fi'om  all  the  dominion  of  that  learned 
mania  under  which  he  had  so  frequently 
signalized  himself  :  the  sorrow  of  his  father, 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  deep  affection  and 
unceasing  kindness  which  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced from  him,  joined  to  a  recollection 
of  their  former  fiiendly  disputes  and  com- 
jianionship,  touched  Denny  to  the  quiek. 
But  the  humility  with  which  he  applied  to 
him  the  ej^ithet  sir,  touched  him  most. 
T\"hat !  thought  he — ought  my  affectionate: 
father  to  be  thrown  to  such  a  distance  from 
a  sou,  who  owes  every tliiug  to  his  love  and 
goodness  !  The  thought  of  his  stooping  so 
humbly  before  him  smote  the  boy's  heart, 
and  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "you  have  been  kind 
and  good  to  me,  beyond  my  deserts  ;  surely 
then  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  address  me 
in  that  manner,  as  if  we  were  both  strangen;. 
Nor  while  I  am  with  you,  shall  any  of  youeit 
address  me.  Remember  that  I  am  still  your 
sou  and  their  brother." 

The  natural  affection  displayed  in  thi;i 
speech  soon  melted  the  whole  family  inti> 
I  tears — not  excepting  Denis  himself,  who  feh. 
j  that  grief  which  we  experience  when  abouf. 
to  be  separated  for  the  lu-st  time  from  thosi 
we  love. 

"Come  over,  avoumeen,"  said  his  mother, 
drying  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  check 
apron  :  "  come  over,  acushla  machree,  an'  sit 
beside  me  :  sure  although  we're  sony  for 
you,  Denis,  it's  proud  our  hearts  are  of  you. 
an'  good  right  we  have,  a  suUish  !     Come 
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over,  an  let  me  be  near  you  as  long  as  I  can, 
any  way." 

Denis  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  the 
proud  mother  drew  his  head  over  upon  her 
bosom,  and  bedewed  his  face  with  a  gush  of 
tears.  . 

"They  say,"  she  obsei-ved,  " that  it's  sin- 
ful to  shed  tears  when  there's  no  occasion  for 
grief  ;  but  I  hope  it's  no  sin  to  cry  when 
one's  heart  is  full  of  somethiu'  that  brings 
them  to  one's  eyes,  whether  they  will  or  not. " 

"Mave,"  said  the  father,  '  ['II  miss  him 
more  nor  any  of  you :  but  sure  he'll  often 
send  letters  to  us  from  Majiiewth,  to  tell  us 
how  he's  gettin'  on  ;  an'  we'll  be  jn-oud 
enough,  never  fear." 

'•  You'll  miss  me,  Denis,"  said  his  favoi-ite 
sister,  who  was  also  called  Susan  ;  "  for 
you'll  find  uo  one  in  Maynewth  that  will 
keep  your  linen  so  white  as  I  did  :  but  never 
fear,  I'll  be  alvv-ays  knittin'  you  stockings  ; 
an'  every  year  I'll  make  you  half-a-dozen 
shirts,  and  you'll  think  them  more  natural 
nor  other  shirts,  when  you  know  they  came 
from  your  own  home— from  them  that  you 
love  !     Won't  you,  Denis  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Susy  ;  and  I  wiU  love  the  shirts  j 
for  the  sake  of  the  hands  that  made  them." 

"And  I  won't  allow  Susy  Connor  to  help 
me  as  she  used  to  do  :  they'll  be  all  Alley's 
sewin'  and  mine." 

"  The  poor  coUeen— listen  to  her  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  affectionate  l^vthci' ;  "  indood  you 
will,  Susy  ;  ay,  and  hem  his  cravats,  that  i 
we'll  send  him  ready  made  an'  all." 

"Yes,"  replied  Denis,  "but  as  to  Susy  i 
Connor — hem — why,  upon  cousidera — he —  | 
liem — upon  second  thouglits,  I  don't  sea  why  [ 
you  should  prevent  her  from  helping  yon  ;  I 
she's  a  neighbor's  daughter,  and  a  weli- 
wishcr,  of  whose  prosperity  in  life  I'd  always 
wish  to  hear. 

"  The  poor  girl's  very  bad  in  her  liealth, 
for  the  last  three  weeks,"  observed  hij  other 
sister  Alley  :  "  she  has  lost  her  appetite,  an' 
is  cast  down  entirely  iu  her  spirits.  You 
ought  to  go  au'  see  her,  Denis,  before  you 
set  out  for  the  college,  if  it  ^\■as  only  on  her 
dacent  father's  account.  When  J  was  tellin'  ! 
her  yisterday  that  you  wor  to  get  the  bisliop's 
letter  for  Maynewth  to-morrow,  she  was  iu  so 
poor  a  state  of  health  that  she  nearly  fainted. 
I  had  to  give  her  a  drink  of  wather,  and 
.sprinkle  her  face  with  it.  Well,  she's  a  purty 
crathur,  an'  a  good  girl,  an'  was  always  that, 
deal-  knows  ! " 

"Denis  achree,"  said  his  mother,  somewhat 
:ilarmed,  "  are  you  any  way  unwell?  Why 
your  heart's  batin'  like  a  new  catched 
rhickeu  !  Are  you  sick,  acushla  ;  or  are  you 
used  to  this  ?  " 

"It  won't  signify,"  rephed  Denis,  gently 


raising  himself  from  his  mother's  arms,  "1 
will  sit  up,  mother  ;  it's  but  a  sudden  stroke 
or  two  of  tremor  cordis,  jiroduced  j)robablj'  by 
having  my  mind  too  much  ujion  one  object." 

"  I  think,"  said  his  father,  "  he  will  be  the 
betther  of  a  little  drop  of  the  poteen  made 
into  punch,  an'  for  that  matter  we  can  all 
takf  a  sup  of  it  ;  as  there's  no  one  here  but 
ourselves,  we  will  have  it  snug  an'  comfort- 
able." 

Nothing  resembles  an  April  day  more  than 
the  general  disi>osition  of  the  Irish  people. 
When  old  Denis's  jiroijosal  for  the  punch 
was  made,  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
family — originating,  as  it  did,  more  in  joj' 
than  in  sorrow — soon  began  to  disappear. 
Their  countenances  gradually  brightened,  by 
and  by  mirth  stole  out,  and  ere  the  punch 
had  accomplished  its  first  round,  laughter, 
and  jest,  and  good-humor, — each,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occasion,  more  buoyant  and 
vivacious  than  usual,  were  in  full  play. 
Denis  himself,  when  animated  by  the  un- 
excised  liquor,  threw  oif  his  dejection,  and 
ere  the  night  was  half  spent,  foimd  himself 
in  the  highest  region  of  jaedantry. 

"I  would  not,"  said  he,  "turn  my  back 
upon  any  other  candidate  in  the  province,  in 
point  of  preparatory  excellence  and  ardency 
of  imagination.  I  say,  sitting  here  beside 
you,  my  worthy  and  logical  father,  I  would 
not  retrograde  fi'om  any  candidate  for  the 
honors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  prov- 
ince— in  the  kingdom — in  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  but  I  might  progi'adiate 
another  stej),  and  say  Christendom  at  large. 
And  now,  what's  a  candidate  ?  Father,  j-ou 
h.ave  some  apprehension  in  you,  and  are 
a  pass.ible  second-hand  controversialist — 
what's  a  candidate  ?     Will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  I  give  it  up,  Denis  ;  but  you'll  teU  us." 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  Candidate  signifies 
a  man  dressed  in  fustian  ;  it  comes  from 
candidus,  which  is  partly  Greek,  partly  Latin, 
and  p,artly  Hebrew.  It  was  the  learned 
designation  for  Iri.sh  linen,  too,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  was  in  great  request  at 
Rome  ;  but  it  was  changed  to  signify  fustian, 
because  it  was  found  that  everj-thing  a  man 
pi'omised  on  becoming  a  candidate  for  any 
olfice,  turned  out  to  be  only  fustian  when  he 
got  it." 

"Denis,  avourneen,"  said  his  mother, 
"  the  greatest  comfort  myself  has  is  to  be 
thinkin'  that  when  you're  a  priest,  you  can 
be  saj'in'  masses  for  my  poor  sinful  sowl." 

"Yes,  there  is  undoubtedly  comfort  in 
that  reflection  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  mother,  that  I'll  be  sure  to  clinch  youi 
masses  in  the  surest  mode.  I'll  not  fly  over 
them  like  Camilla  across  a  field  of  potato 
oats,  without  discommoding  a  single  walk,  as 
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too  many  of  my  worthy  bretkren — I  mane  as 
too  many  of  those  -whose  worthy  brother  I 
win  soon  be — do  ua  this  present  year  of 
grace.  I'm  no  fool  at  the  Latin,  but,  as  I'm 
an  unworthy  candidate  for  INIayuooth,  I  can- 
not even  understand  every  fifteenth  word 
they  say  when  reading  mass,  independently 
of  the  utter  scorn  with  which  they  tj-eat 
tliese  two  scholastic  old  worthies,  called 
Syntax  and  Prosody." 

"  Denis,"  said  the  father,  "nothing  would 
give  me  greater  delight  than  to  be  jDresent  at 
your  first  mass,  an'  your  first  sarmon  ;  and 
next  to  that  I  would  lite  to  be  stumjDin' 
about  wid  a  dacent  staff  in  my  hand,  maybe 
wid  a  bit  of  silver  on  the  head  of  it,  takin' 
care  of  your  place  when  vou'd  have  a  par- 
ish." 

"At  aU  events,  if  you're  not  with  me, 
father,  I'U  keep  you  comfortable  wherever 
you'll  be,  whether  in  this  world  or  the 
other ;  for,  jjlase  goodness,  I'U  have  some  in- 
fluence in  both. — When  I  get  a  j^arish,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  improbable  that  I  may  have 
occasion  to  see  company  ;  the  neighboring 
gentlemen  will  be  apt  to  relish  my  society, 
particularly  those  who  are  addicted  to  con- 
viviaUty ;  and  oui-  object  will  be  to  render 
ourselves  as  populous  as  possible  ;  now, 
whether  in  that  case  it  would  be  compatible 
— but  never  fear,  father,  whilst  I  have  the 
means,  you  or  one  of  the  family  shall  never 
want." 

"  Will  you  let  the  peojile  be  far  behind  in 
their  dues,  Denis  ?  "  inquired  Brian. 

"No,  no — leave  that  point  to  my  manage- 
ment. Depend  upon  it,  I'll  have  them  like 
mice  before  me — ready  to  run  into  the  first 
augerhole  they  meet.  I'll  collect  lots  of  ' 
oats,  and  get  as  much  yarn  every  year  as  ! 
would  clothe  three  regiments  of  militia,  or, 
for  that  matthei-,  of  dragoons.  I'U  appoint 
my  stations,  too,  in  the  snuggest  farmers' 
houses  in  the  i^ai-ish,  just  as  Father  Finnerty, 
our  worthy  jjai-ochial  priest,  ingeniously  con- 
trives to  do.  And,  to  revert  secondarUy  to 
the  collection  of  the  oats,  I'U  talk  liberally 
to  the  Protestant  boddaghs  ;  give  the  Pi'es- 
byterians  a  learned  homily  upon  civil  and 
religious  freedom :  make  hai-d  hits  with 
them  at  that  Inx'ubus,  the  EstabUshed 
Church  ;  and,  never  fear,  but  I  shaU  fiU  bag 
after  bag  with  good  com  from  many  of  both 
creeds." 

"That,"  said  Brian,  "will  be  ginn'  them 
the  bag  to  hould  in  airnest." 

"  No,  Brian,  but  it  wiU  be  makin'  them  fiU 
the  bag  when  I  hold  it,  which  wiU  be  better 
stUl." 

"But,"  said  Susan,  "who'U  keep  house 
for  you  ?  You  know  that  a  priest  can't  Uve 
widout  a  housekeeper." 


"  That,  Susy,"  repUed  Denis,  "  is,  and  wiU 
be  the  most  diflScult  point  on  which  to  ac- 
comf)lish  anything  hke  a  satisfactory'  deter- 
mination. I  have  nieces  enough,  however. 
There's  Peter  Finnegan's  eldest  daughter 
Mai'y,  and  Hugh  Tracy's  AUsey — (to  whom 
he  added  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  more ) — 
together  with  several  yet  to  be  endowed 
with  existence,  aU  of  whom  wUl  be  brisk 
candidates  for  the  situation." 

"I  don't  think,"  repUed  BIi-s.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  "  that  you'U  ever  get  any  one  who'd 
be  more  comfortable  about  you  nor  your 
o-vNii  ould  mother.  What  do  you  think  of 
takin'  myself,  Denis  ?  " 

"Ay,  but  consider  the  accomplishments  in 
the  culinary  art — in  re  vel  in  arte  cuUnaria— 
which  -sviU  be  necessary  for  my  housekeejDer 
to  know.  How  would  you,  for  instance, 
dress  a  dinner  for  the  bishop  if  he  hajjpened 
to  pay  me  a  visit,  as  j'ou  may  be  certain  he 
wUl  ?  How  would  j-ou  make  j)ies  and  pud- 
dings, and  disport  your  fancy  tlu'ough  aU 
the  varieties  of  roast  and  boU  ?  How  would 
you  dress  a  fowl  that  it  would  stand  ujion  a 
dish  as  if  it  was  going  to  dance  a  hornpipe  ? 
How  would  you  amalgamate  the  different 
genera  of  wine  ^^ith  boiling  fluid  and  crystal- 
lized saccharine  matter?  How  would  you 
disj)ose  of  the  various  dishes  upon  the  table 
accordmg  to  high  life  and  mathematics  ? 
Wouldn't  you  be  too  old  to  bathe  my  feet 
when  I'd  be  unwell  ?  Wouldn't  you  be  too 
old  to  bring  me  my  whey  in  the  morning 
soon  as  I'd  awake,  jjerhaps  with  a  severe 
headache,  after  the  jjlenaiy  indulgence  of  a 
clei-ical  compotation  ?  Wouldn't  you  be  too 
old  to  sit  up  tUl  the  middle  of  the  nocturnal 
hour,  awaiting  my  arrival  home  ?  Wouldn't 
you  be  — " 

"  Hut,  tut,  that's  enough,  Denny,  I'd  never 
do  at  all.  No,  no,  but  I'U  sit  a  clane,  dacent 
ould  woman  in  the  corner  upon  a  chair  that 
you'U  get  made  for  me.  There  I'U  be  wid 
my  pipe  and  tobacco,  smokin'  at  my  aise, 
chattin'  to  the  sarvints,  and  sometimes  dis- 
coorsiu'  the  neighbors  that'U  come  to  inquire 
for  you,  when  they'U  be  sittin'  in  the  kitchen 
waitin'  till  you  get  thi-ough  yoiu-  office.  Jist 
let  me  have  that,  Dinny  aehora,  and  I'U  be 
as  happy  as  the  day's  long." 

"And  I  on  the  other  side," said  his  father, 
naturall}'  enough  sti-uck  with  the  hajipy 
simplicity  of  the  picture  which  his  wife  drew, 
"  on  the  other  side,  Mave,  a  snug,  dacent 
ould  man,  chattin'  to  you  acro.ss  the  fire, 
proud  to  see  the  bishop  an'  the  gintlemen 
about  him.  An'  I  wouldn't  ax  to  be  taken 
into  the  jsarlor  at  aU,  except,  maybe,  when 
there  would  be  nobody  there  but  yourself, 
Denis  ;  an'  that  your  mother  an'  I  would  go 
mto  the  parlor  to  get  a  glass  of  jjunch,  or,  if 
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it  coulfl  l)e  spared,  a  little  taste  of  wine  for 
novelty." 

"  Aud  BO  you  shall,  both  of  you — you, 
father,  at  one  side  of  the  hob,  and  my  mother 
here  at  the  other,  the  king  and  queen  of  my 
culinarian  dominions.  But  ijractice  taci- 
turnity a  little — I'm  visited  by  the  muse,  and 
must  indulge  in  a  strain  of  vocal  melody — 
hem — 'tis  a  few  lines  of  my  own  composure, 
the  offspring  of  a  moment  of  insjiiration  by 
the  nine  female  Helicouians ;  but  before  I 
incipiate,  here's  to  my  own  celebrity  to-mor- 
row, aud  afterwards  all  your  healths  !  " 

He  then  proceeded  to  sing  in  his  best 
style  a  song  composed,  as  he  said,  by  him- 
self, but  which,  as  the  composition  was 
rather  an  eccentric  one,  we  decline  giving. 

"Denis,"  said  his  brother,  "you'll  have 
great  si:)ort  at  the  Stations." 

"  Yes,  Brian,  most  inimitable  specimen  of 
fraternity,  I  do  look  into  the  futurity  of  a 
station  with  great  complacency.  Hem — in 
the  morning  I  rise  up  in  imagination,  and 
after  reading  piart  of  my  office,  I  and  my 
curate — ego  et  coaxljutor  meit,s — or,  if  I  get  a 
large  parish,  perhaps  I  and  my  two  curates 
— ego  et  coadjutores  mel — order  our  horses, 
and  of  a  fine,  calm  summer  morning  we 
mount  them  as  gracefully  as  three  throopers. 
The  sun  is  up,  and  of  coorse  the  moon  is 
down,  and  the  glitter  of  the  light,  the  sjDark- 
ling  of  the  dew,  the  canticles  of  the  birds, 
and  the  melodious  cowing  of  the  crows  iu 
Squire  Grimshaw's  rookery " 

"  Why,  Denis,  is  it  tJm  parish  you'll  have  ?  " 

"  Silence,  silence,  till  I  complate  my  rural 
ideas — in  some  gciitloinaii's  rookery  at  all 
events  ;  the  thrusli  here,  Ww  blackbird  there, 
the  coi-n-craik  cliautin;.;-  its  varied  note  in 
another  place,  and  so  on.  In  the  meantime 
we  reverend  sentimentalists  advance,  gazing 
with  odoriferous  admiration  upon  the  pros- 
IJect  about  us,  and  expatiating  in  the  purest 
of  Latin  upon  the  beauties  of  unsophisticated 
nature.  When  we  meet  the  jjeasants  going 
out  to  their  work,  they  put  their  hands  to 
their  hats  for  us  ;  but  as  I  am  known  to  be 
the  parochial  priest,  it  is  to  me  the  salutation 
is  directed,  which  I  return  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  thinks  nothing  of  such  things  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  knows  them  to  be  his  due. 
The  poor  creatures  of  curates  you  must  know, 
don't  presume  to  speak  of  themselves,  but 
simply  answer  wlienever  I  condescend  to  pro- 
pose conversation,  for  I'll  keep  them  down, 
never  fear.  In  this  edifying  style  we  proceed 
— I  a  few  steps  in  advance,  and  they  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  behind  me,  the  heads  of  their 
horses  just  to  my  saddle  skirts — my  clerical 
boots  as  brilliant  as  the  countenance  of 
Phoebus,  when  decked  with  rosy  smiles, 
theirs  more  subordinately  polished,  for  there 


should  be  gradations  in  all  things,  and  hu. 
mility  is  the  first  of  virtues  in  a  Christian 
curate.  My  bunch  of  goold  sales  stands  out 
jjroudly  from  my  anterior  rotundity,  for  by 
this  time,  plase  God,  I'll  be  getting  frolicsome 
and  corpulent :  they  with  only  a  poor  bit  of 
ribbon,  and  a  single  two-penny  kaj',  stained 
with  verdigrace.  In  the  meantime,  we  come 
within  sight  of  the  wealthy  farmer's  house, 
wherein  we  are  to  hold  the  edifying  solemnity 
of  a  station.  There  is  a  joyful  ajspearance 
of  study  and  bustle  about  the  premises  :  the 
peasantry  are  flocking  towards  it,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes  ;  the  proprietors  of  the  man- 
sion itself  are  running  out  to  try  if  we  are  in 
ajjpearance,  and  the  very  smoke  disports  it- 
self hilariously  in  the  air,  and  bounds  up  as 
'  if  it  was  striving  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  clargy.  When  we  approach,  the  good 
man — palei'-famUias — comes  out  to  meet  us, 
and  the  good  woman — mak'r-familim — comes 
curtseying  from  the  door  to  give  the  kead 
milliafaillha.  No  sooner  do  we  j)arsave  our- 
selves noticed,  then  out  comes  the  Breviary, 
and  in  a  moment  we  are  at  oiu-  morning  devo- 
I  tions.  I  being  the  rector,  am  particularly 
I  grave  and  dignified.  I  do  not  sjjeak  much, 
i  but  am  rather  sharp,  and  order  the  cm-atea 
j  whom  I  treat,  however,  with  great  respect 
before  the  j)eople,  iustantlj'  to  work.  This 
I  impresses  those  who  are  present  with  awe 
and  reverence  for  us  all,  especially  for  Fath- 
1  er  O'Shaughnessy  himself — (tliat's  me). — I 
1  then  take  a  short  turn  or  two  across  the 
I  flooiv  silently  perusing  my  office,  after  which 
I  lay  it  aside,  and  relax  into  a  little  conversa- 
j  tion  with  the  people  of  the  house,  to  show 
I  that  I  can  conciliate  by  love  as  readily  as  I 
j  can  imf)ress  them  with  fear ;  for,  you  see 
divide  et  impera  is  as  aptly  api^lied  to  the 
•  passions  as  to  maxims  of  state  policy — ehem. 
I  then  go  to  my  tribunal,  and  first  hear  the 
j  man  and  woman  and  family  of  the  house. 
!  and  afther  them  the  other  penitents  accord- 
'  ing  as  they  can  come  to  me. 
I  "Thus  we  go  on  absolving  in  great  style, 
;  till  it  is  time  for  the  matutinal  meal — vulgarly 
called  breakfast ;  when  the  whiskey,  eggs, 
:  toast,  and  tea  as  strong  as  Hercules,  with 
'  ham,  fowl,  beef-steaks,  or  mutton-chops,  all 
1  pour  in  upon  us  in  the  full  tide  of  hosjtitality. 
Helter-skelter,  out  and  thrust,  right  aud  left, 
we  work  away,  till  the  ajipctite  reposes  itself 
'  upon  the  cushion  of  reiiletiou  :  aud  off  we  go 
:  once  more,  full  an'  warm,  to  the  dehcate 
I  employment  of  adjudicating  upon  sin  and 
!  transgression,  until  dinner  comes,  when,  hav- 
,  ing  despatched  as  many  m  po.ssi6te — for  the 
'  quicker  we  get  through  them  the  better— we 
set  about  despatching  what  is  always  worth  a 
i  ship-load  of  such  rift-raft'— videlicet,  a  good 
and  extensive  dinner.     Oh,  ye  pagan  god<3  ol 
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eating  aud  drinking,  Bacchus  and let  me 

see  who  the  presiding  deity  of  good  feeding 
was  in  the  Olymijian  sji^od — as  I'm  an  un- 
worthy candidate  I  forget  that  toiJic  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  uo  matter,  non  condal.  Oh,  ye 
pagan  2>rofessors  of  ating  and  drinking,  Bac- 
chus, and  Epicurus,  and  St.  Heliogabalus, 
Antliony  of  Padua,  and  Paul  the  Hermit,  who 
poached  for  his  own  venison,  St.  Tuck,  and 
Ht.  Tak'em,  St.  Driukem,  and  St.  Eatem, 
with  all  the  other  reverend  worthies,  who 
bore  the  blu.shing  honors  of  the  table  thick 
upon  your  noses,  come  and  inspii-e  your  un- 
worthy candidate,  while  he  essays  to  chant 
the  praises  of  a  Station  dinner  ! 

"  Then,  then,  does  the  priest  appropriate 
to  himself  his  due  share  of  enjoyment.  Then 
does  he,  like  Elias,  throw  his  garment  of  in- 
spiration upon  his  coadjutors.  Then  is  the 
goose  cut  up,  and  the  farmer's  distilled  Latin 
is  foimd  to  be  purer  and  more  edifjing  than 
the  distillation  of  MajTiooth. 

'  Drink  deep,  or  ta.ste  not  i/ici  Pierian  .spring, 
A  little  learning  here's  a  dangerous  thing.' 

And  so  it  is,  as  far  as  this  inspii-ing  language 
is  concerned.  A  station  dinner  is  the  very 
pinnacle  of  a  priest's  happiness.  There  is 
the  fun  and  frolic  ;  then  does  the  lemon-juce 
of  mirth  and  humor  come  out  of  their  rever- 
ences, like  secret  writing,  as  soon  as  they  get 
properly  warm.  The  song  au.d  the  joke,  the 
laugh  and  the  leer,  the  shaking  of  hands,  the 
making  of  matches,  and  the  projection  of 
weddings,— och,  I  must  conclude,  or  my 
brisk  fancy  \\-ill  dissolve  in  the  deluding 
vi.sion  !  Here's  to  my  celebrity  to-morrow, 
and  may  the  BishoiJ  catch  a  Tartar  in  j'our 
son,  my  excellent  and  logical  father  ! — as  I 
tell  you  among  oui'selves  he  will  do.  Mark 
me,  I  saj'  it,  but  it's  inter  nos,  it  won't  go 
further  ;  but  should  he  trouble  me  with  pro- 
fundity, may  be  I'll  make  a  ludibrlum  of  him." 

"But  you  forget  the  weddings  and  chris- 
tenings, Denis  ;  you'll  have  great  sport  at 
them  too." 

"I  can't  remember  three  things  at  a  time, 
Brian  ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  however,  I  had 
them  snug  ui  one  corner  of  ray  cranium. 
The  weddings  and  the  christenings  !  do  you 
think  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  in  them,  you 
sli.'ltus  you?" 

"But,  Denis,  is  there  any  harm  in  the 
priests  enjonng  themselves,  and  they  so  holy 
as  we  know  they  are  ?  "  inquired  his  mother. 

"  Not  the  least  in  life  ;  considering  what 
severe  fasting,  and  gi'eat  praying  thej'  have  ; 
besides  it's  necessary  for  them  to  take  some- 
thing to  put  the  sins  of  the  jDcople  out  of 
their  heads,  and  that's  one  reason  why  they 
ai'e  often  jolly  at  Stations." 


'       "  My  goodnes.s,  what  hght  Denis  can  thi'ow 
!  upon  anything  !  " 

i  "Not  ■nithout  deep  studj',  mother;  but 
let  us  have  another  jsortiou  of  punch  each, 
i  afther  which  I'll  read  a  Latin  De  Profundis, 
1  and  we'll  go  to  bed,  I  must  be  up  eai'ly  to- 
morrow ;  and,  Brian,  you'll  please  to  have  the 
j  black  mare  saddled  and  my  spur  brightened 
I  as  jinteely  as  you  can,  for  I  must  go  in  as 
much  state  and  grandeur  as  possible."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  due  time,  after  hearing  the  De 
Frojuiidis,  which  Denis  read  in  as  sonorous 
a  tone,  and  as  pompous  a  manner,  as  he  could 
assume,  they  went  to  bed  for  the  night,  to 
[  dream  of  future  dignities  for  their  relative. 
I  'SYheu  Denis  appeared  the  nest  morning, 
it  was  evident  that  the  spirit  of  iirophecy  in 
I  which  he  had  coutemijlated  the  enjoyments 
I  annexed  to  his  ideal  station  on  the  jjrecediug 
!  night,  had  dejjarted  from  him.  He  was  pale 
i  and  anxious,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
j  vious  evening.  At  breakfast,  his  very,  appetite 
j  treacherously  abandoned  him,  despite  the 
I  buttered  toast  and  eggs  which  his  mother 
forced  upon  him  w^ith  such  tender  assiduity, 
in  order,  she  said,  to  make  him  stout  against 
I  the  Bishop.  Her  solicitations,  however,  were 
j  vain  ;  after  attemi^tiug  to  eat  to  no  puqoose, 
I  he  arose  and  began  to  prepare  him  self  for  his 
]  journey.  This,  indeed,  was  a  work  of  con- 
siderable importance,  for,  as  they  had  no 
looking-glass,  he  was  obHged  to  dress  him- 
self over  a  tub  of  water,  in  which,  since  truth 
must  be  told,  he  saw  a  very  cowardly  visage. 
In  due  time,  however,  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed ujjon  his  journey,  apparelled  in  a  new 
suit  of  black  that  sat  stitiiy  and  awkwardly 
i  upon  him,  crumpled  in  a  manner  that  enabled 
1  any  person,  at  a  glance,  to  perceive  that  it 
j  was  worn  for  the  first  time.  'When  he  was 
setting  out,  his  father  aj)i3roached  him  with 
a  small  jug  of  holy  water  in  his  hand. 
"  Denis,"  said  he,  "I  think  j'ou  won't  be  the 
worse  for  a  sprinkle  of  this  ;  "  and  he  accord- 
I  ingly  was  about  to  shake  it  with  a  little  brush 
I  over  his  person,  when  Denis  arrested  his 
!  hand. 

"  Easy,  father,"  he  replied,  "  you  don't  re- 
member that  my  new  clothes  are  on.  I'll  just 
take  a  little  with  my  fingers,  for  you  know 
one  drop  is  as  good  as  a  thousand." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  father,  "but  on 
the  other  hand  you  know  it's  not  lucky  to 
refuse  it." 

"Idicha't  i-efuse  it,"  rejoined  Denis,  "I 
surely  took  a  quantum  mff.  of  it  with  my 
own  hand." 

"It  was  very  near  a  refusal,"  said  the 
father,  in  a  disappointed  and  somewhat  sor- 
rowful tone  ;  "  but  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
I'm  only  sorry  you  put  it  and  quantum  I'uff. 
in  connection  at  all.     Quantum  suff.  is  what 
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Fatber  Finnerty  says,  wlien  he  wiU  take  no 
more  punch  ;  and  it  doesn't  argue  respect  in 
you  to  make  as  Uttle  of  a  jug  of  hoty  vvather 
as  he  does  of  a  jug  of  j)Uiich." 

"  I'm  sarry  for  it  too,"  rejihed  Denis,  who 
was  every  whit  as  suijerstitious  as  his  father ; 
"  and  to  atone  for  my  error,  I  desire  you 
will  sprinkle  me  all  over  with  it— clothes  and 
all." 

The  father  complied  with  this,  and  Denis 
was  setting  out,  when  his  mother  exclaimed, 
"  Blessed  be  them  above  us,  Denis  IMore  ! 
Look  at  the  boy's  legs  !  There's  luck  !  AVhy 
one  of  his  stockin's  has  the  wrong  side  out, 
and  it's  upon  the  right  leg  too  !  Well,  this 
will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  you,  Denis,  any 
way  ;  the  same  thing  never  hajJi^ened  myself, 
but  something  good  followed  it." 

This  j)roduced  a  slight  conflict  between 
Denis's  personal  vanity  and  superstition  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  sujierstition  prevailed  : 
he  even  felt  his  si^irits  considerably  elevated 
by  the  incident,  mounted  the  mare,  and  after 
jerking  himseK  once  or  twice  in  the  saddle, 
to  be  certain  that  all  was  right,  he  touched 
her  with  the  spur,  and  set  out  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Bishop,  exclaiming  as  he  went, 
"  Let  his  lordship  take  care  that  I  don't 
make  a  ludihrium  of  him." 

The  family  at  that  moment,  all  came  to  the 
door,  where  they  stood  looking  after,  and 
admiring  him,  until  he  turned  a  corner  of  , 
the  road,  and  left  their  sight.  ' 

Many  were  the  speculations  entered  into 
during  his  absence,  as  to  the  fact,  whether 
or  not  he  would  put  down  the  bishop  in  the 
course  of  the  exammation  ;  some  of  them 
holding  that  he  could  do  so  if  he  wished  ; 
but  others  of  them  denying  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  re- 
ceived holy  orders. 

The  day  jxassed,  but  not  in  the  usual  way, 
in  Denis  More  O'Shaughnessy's.  The  fe- 
males of  the  family  were  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  dinner,  to  which  Father 
Finnerty,  his  curate,  and  several  of  their 
nearest  and  wealthiest  friends  had  been  in- 
\'ited ;  and  the  men  in  clearing  out  the 
stables  and  other  offices  for  the  horses  of  the 
guests.  Pride  and  satisfaction  were  visible 
on  every  face,  and  that  disposition  to  cor- 
diality and  to  the  obUvion  of  everything  un- 
pleasant to  the  mind,  marked,  in  a  prominent 
manner,  their  conduct  and  conversation. 
Old  Denis  went,  and  voluntarily  spoke  to  a 
neighbor,  mth  whom  he  had  not  exchanged  i 
a  word,  except  in  anger,  for  some  time.  He  I 
found  him  at  work  in  tlie  field,  and,  advan-  i 
cing  with  oijeu  hand  and  heart,  he  begged 
his  pardon  for  any  offence  he  might  have 
given  him.  | 

"  My  sou,"  said  he,  '•  is  goin'  to  Maj-nooth  ;  | 


and  as  he  is  a  boy  that  we  hAve  a  good 
right  to  be  proud  of,  and  as  our  fiiends  ai'e 
comin'  to  ate  their  dinner  wid  us  to-day,  and 
as^as  my  heart  is  to  fuU  to  bear  ill-will 
against  any  Uvia'  sowl,  let  alone  a  man  that 
I  know  to  be  sound  at  the  heart,  in  sjsite  of 
all  that  has  come  between  us^I  say.  Darby, 
I  forgive  you,  and  I  expect  pardon  for  my 
share  of  the  offence.  There's  the  hand  of  an 
honest  man — let  us  be  as  neighbors  ought 
to  be,  and  not  divided  into  parties  and 
factions  against  one  another,  as  we  have 
been  too  long.  Take  your  dinner  wid  us 
to-day,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  about  ill-will 
and  unkindness." 

"Denis,"  said  his  fi-iend,  "it  ill  becomes 
you  to  spake  first.  'Tis  I  that  ought  to  do 
that,  and  to  do  it  long  ago  too  ;  but  you  see, 
somehow,  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  decided  by 
blows  between  the  families,  I'd  never  give  in. 
Not  but  that  /  might  do  so,  but  my  sons, 
Denis,  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Throth,  I'm  glad 
of  this,  imd  so  will  they  too  ;  for  only  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  houldin'  out,  we  might 
be  all  fi'iends  through  other  long  ago.  Ajid 
I'll  tell  you  what,  we  couldn't  do  better,  the 
two  factions  of  us,  nor  join  and  thi-ash  them 
Haigueys  that  always  put  between  us." 

"No,  Dai'by,  I  tell  you,  I  bear  no  ill-\^•ill, 
no  bad  thoughts  agin  any  bom  Christian  this 
day,  and  I  won't  hear  of  that.  Come  to  us 
about  five  o'clock :  we're  to  have  Father 
Finnerty,  and  Father  Molony,  his  curate : 
all  fiiends,  man,  allfi-iends  ;  and  Denny,  God 
guard  him  this  day,  will  be  home,  afther 
passiu'  the  Bishop,  about  four  o'clock." 

"I  always  thought  that  gorsoon  would 
come  to  somethin'.  Why  it  was  wondher- 
fi.ll  how  he  used  to  discoorse  upon  the  chap- 
el-green, yourself  and  himseK:  but  he  soon 
left  you  behind.  And  how  he  sealed  up 
poor  ould  Dixon,  the  parish  dark's  mouth, 
at  Barny  Boecagh's  wake.  God  rest  his 
soul!  It  was  talkin'  about  the  Protestant 
church  they  wor.  '  ^^liy,'  said  Misther 
Denis,  'you  ould  termagent,  can  you  tell 
me  who  first  discovered  your  church  ? '  The 
dotin'  ould  crathur  began  of  hummin',  and 
hawin',  and  advisin'  the  boy  to  have  more 
sen.se.  'Come,'  said  he,  'you  ould  canticle, 
can  you  answer?  But  for  fear  you  can't,  I'll 
answer  for  you.  It  was  the  diwl  discovered 
it,  one  fine  moi-nin'  tliat  he  went  out  to  get 
an  ajjpetite,  bein'  in  delicate  health.'  Why, 
Denis,  you'd  tie  all  that  wor  j^resent  wid  a 
rotten  sthraw.'' 

"Darby,  I  ax  yom*  pardon  over  agin  for 
what  came  between  us  ;  and  I  see  now  bet- 
ther  than  I  did,  that  the  fault  of  it  was  more 
mine  nor  yours.  You'll  be  down  surelj' 
about  five  o'clock  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  and  take  this  beard  off  o'  me, 
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aud  clane  myself ;  and  I  may  as  well  do  that 
now  :  but  I'll  be  down,  never  fear." 

"  In  tbrotli  the  boy  was  always  bright ! — 
ha,  ha,  lia  !— aud  he  sobered  Dixon?" 

'•  Had  him  like  a  judge  in  no  time." 

"  Oh,  he  could  do  it — he  could  do  that,  at 
all  times.  God  be  wid  you,  Dai'by,  till  I  see 
you  in  the  eveuin'. 

"  Baimaght  Ihath,  Denis,  an'  I'm  proud 
we're  as  we  ought  to  be." 

About  four  o'clock,  the  exi^ected  guests 
began  to  assemble  at  Denis's  ;  and  about  the 
same  hour  one  might  perceive  Susan  O'- 
Shaughiiessy  running  out  to  a  stile  a  httle 
above  the  house,  where  she  stood  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  look- 
ing long  and  intensely  towards  the  direction 
from  which  she  expected  her  brother  to  re- 
turn. Hitherto,  however,  he  could  not  be 
discovered  in  the  distance,  although  scarcely 
five  minutes  elapsed  during  the  intervals  of 
her  appeai-ance  at  the  stde  to  watch  him. 
Some  horsemen  she  did  notice  ;  but  after 
straining  her  eyes  eagerly  and  anxiously,  she 
was  enabled  onl}'  to  report,  vv-ith  a  dejected  air, 
that  they  were  their  own  friends  coming  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner.  At  length,  after  a  long  and  eager 
look,  she  ran  in  with  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light, saying — 

"  Thank  goodness,  he's  comin'  at  last ;  I 
see  somebody  dressed  in  black  lidin'  down 
the  upper  end  of  Tim  Marlj^'s  boreen,  an'  I'm 
sure  an'  certain  it  must  be  Denis,  from  his 
dress ! " 

"I'U  wan-ant  it  is,  my  colleen,"  rejplied 
her  father  ;  "  he  said  he'd  be  here  before  the 
dinner  would  be  ready,  an'  it's  widiu  a  good 
hour  of  that.     I'll  thry  myself." 

He  and  his  daughter  once  more  went  out ; 
but,  alas  !  only  to  experience  a  fresh  disap- 
pointment, instead  of  Denis,  it  was 
Father  Finnerty  ;  who,  it  appeared,  felt  as 
anxious  to  be  in  time  for  dimier,  as  the 
young  candidate  himself  could  have  done. 
He  was  ad\-ancing  at  a  brisk  trot,  not  upon 
the  colt  wliieh  h;id  been  jiresented  to  him, 
but  upon  his  old  nag,  which  seemed  to  feel 
as  eager  to  gel' at  Denis's  oats,  as  its  owner 
did  to  taste  his  mutton. 

"  I  see,  Su.sy,  we"U  have  a  day  of  it,  plase 
goodness,"  observed  Denis  to  the  girl  ; 
'•  here's  Father  Finnerty,  and  I  wouldn't  for 
more  nor  I'll  mention  that  he  had  staid 
away  :  and  I  hope  the  cou-juthcrv{\\\  come  as 
well  as  himself.  Do  you  go  in,  aroon,  and  tell 
them  he's  comin',  and  I'll  go  and  meet  him." 

ilost  of  Denis's  fi-iends  were  now  assem- 
bled, dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  good  humor  ; 
for  no  man  who  knows  the  relish  -n-ith  which 
Irishmen    enter  into   convivial   enjoyments. 


I  can  be  ignorant  of  the  remarkable  flow  of 
spirits  winch  the  prospect  of  an  abundant 
and  hospitable  dinner  produces  among  them. 
Father  Finnerty  was  one  of  those  priests 
who  constitute  a  numerous  species  in  Ireland  ; 
regular,  but  loose  and  careless  in  the  ob- 
servances of  his  church,  he  could  not  be 
taxed  with  any  positive  neglect  of  pastoral 
duty.  He  held  his  stations  at  stated  times 
and  places,  with  great  exactness,  but  when 
the  severer  duties  annexed  to  them  were 
performed,  he  relaxed  into  the  boon  com- 
panion, sang  his  song,  told  his  story,  laughed 
his  laugh,  and  occasionally  danced  his  dance, 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  rough,  shrewd, 
humorous  di\ine,  who,  amidst  the  hilarity  of 
convivial  mirth,  kept  an  eye  to  his  own  in- 
terest, and  sweetened  the  severity  with  which 
he  exacted  his  "  dues  "  by  a  manner  at  once 
jocose  and  famihar.  If  a  wealthy  farmer 
had  a  child  to  christen,  his  reverence  de- 
clined baptizing  it  in  the  chapel,  but  as  a 
proof  of  Ms  marked  respect  for  its  parents, 
he  aud  his  curate  did  them  the  honor  of  per- 
forming the  ceremony  at  their  o^^•n  house. 
If  a  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized,  provided 
the  parties  were  wealthy,  he  adopted  the  same 
course,  and  manifested  the  same  flattering 
marks  of  his  particular  esteem  for  the  parties, 
by  attending  at  their  residence  ;  or  if  they 
preferred  the  pleasiu'e  of  a  journey  to  his 
own  house,  he  and  his  curate  accompanied 
them  home  from  the  same  motives.  This 
condescension,  whilst  it  raised  the  pride  of 
the  parties,  secured  a  good  dinner  and  a 
j)leasant  evening's  entertainment  for  the 
priests,  enhanced  their  humility  exceedingly, 
for  the  more  they  enjoyed  themselves,  the 
more  highly  did  then-  friends  consider  them- 
selves honored.  This  mode  of  life  might, 
one  would  suppose,  lessen  their  impoi-tance 
aud  that  personal  respect  which  is  enter- 
tained for  the  priests  by  the  people  ;  but 
it  is  not  so — the  i^riests  can,  the  moment 
such  scenes  are  ended,  pass,  with  the  greatest 
aj^titude  of  habit,  into  the  hard,  gloomy 
character  of  men  who  are  ref)lete  with  pro- 
found knowledge,  exalted  piety,  and  ex- 
traordinary power.  The  sullen  frown,  the 
angry  glance,  or  the  mysterious  allusion  to 
the  omnipotent  authority  of  the  church,  as 
vested  in  their  persons,  joined  to  some  imin- 
telligible  dogma,  laid  down  as  theii-  authority, 
are  always  sufficient  to  check  anj'thing  der- 
ogatorj'  towai'ds  them,  which  is  ajjt  to  origi- 
nate in  the  unguarded  moments  of  convivial- 
ity. 

"Plase  your  Reverence,  I'll  put  him  up 
myself,"  said  Denis  to  Father  Finnerty,  as 
he  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  led  him 
towards  the  stable,  "  and  how  is  my  cowlt 
doin'  wid  you,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Troublesome,  Denis  ;  he  was  in  a  bail 
state  when  I  got  him,  and  he'll  cost  me 
nearly  his  price  before  I  have  him  thoroughly 
broke." 

"  He  was  pretty  well  broke  wid  me,  I 
know,"  replied  Denis,  "  and  I'm  afear'd  you've 
given  him  into  the  hands  of  some  one  that 
knowslittle abouthorses.  Mave,"he shouted, 
pas.sing  the  kitchen  door,  "here's  Father 
Finuerty — go  in,  Docthor,  and  put  big  Brian 
Buie  out  o'  the  corner  ;  for  goodness  sake 
Exkimnicate  him  from  the  hob — an'  sure  you 
have  power  to  do  that  any  way." 

The  priest  laughed,  but  immediately  as- 
siuning  a  grave  face,  as  he  entered,  ex- 
claimed— 

"Brian  Buie,  in  the  name  of  the  forty- 
seventh  proi^osition  of  Euclid's  Elements — 
in  the  name  of  the  cube  and  square  roots — 
of  Algebra,  Mathematics,  Fluxions,  and  the 
doctrine  of  all  essential  spirits  that  admit  of 
proof^n  the  name  of  Nebuchadanezar  the 
divine,  who  invented  the  convenient  scheme 
of  taking  a  cold  collation  under  a  hedge — by 
the  power  of  that  profound  branch  of  learn- 
ing, the  Greek  Digemma— by  the  authority 
of  true  Latin,  primo,  of  Beotian  Greek, 
secundo,  and  of  Arabian  Hebi-ew,  tertio ; 
which  is,  when  united  by  the  skill  of  pro- 
found erudition,  primo,  secundo,  tertio  ;  or, 
being  reversed  by  the  logic  of  illustration, 
tertio,  secundo,  primo.  Commando  te  in 
nomine  botleli  potheeni  honi  drinkandi  his 
wdibics,  hac  node,  inter  amicos  excellentissimi 
amici  mei,  Dionmii  O'Shaughnessy,  quern 
beknavavi  ex  excellentissimo  coUo  ejus,  causa 
pedantissimifilii  ejus,  designati  ecclesite,  patri, 
sed  nequaquam  deo,  nee  natural,  ncc  ingenio  ; 
■ — commando  te  inquavi,  Bernarde  Buie, 
surgere,  stare,  ambulare,  et  decedere  e  cornero 
isto  vel  hobbo,  qua  nuncsedesf  Yes,  I  com- 
mand thee,  Brian  Buie,  who  sit  upon  the 
hob  of  my  worthy  and  most  excellent  friend 
and  parishioner,  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,  to 
rise,  to  stand  up  before  your  spiritual 
superior,  to  walk  down  from  it,  and  to  trem- 
ble as  if  you  were  about  to  smk  into  the 
earth  to  the  neck,  but  no  further  ;  before  the 
fulminations  of  him  who  can  wield  the  thun- 
der of  that  mighty  Salmoneus,  his  holiness 
the  Pope,  successor  to  St.  Peter,  who  left 
the  servant  of  the  Centurion  earless — I  com- 
mand and  objurgate  thee,  sinner  as  thou  art, 
to  vacate  your  seat  on  the  hob  for  the  man 
of  saucity,  whose  legitimate  possession  it  is, 
othei-wise  I  shall  send  you,  like  that  worthy 
archbishojj,  the  aforesaid  Nebuchadanezar, 
to  live  upon  leeks  for  seven  years  in  the  re- 
nowned kingdom  of  Wales,  where  the  leeks 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  !     Presto  !  " 

These  words,  jironounced  with  a  grave 
face,  in  a  loud,  rapid,  and  sonorous  tone  of 


voice,  startled  the  good  people  of  the  house, 
who  sat  nuite  and  astonished  at  such  an  ex- 
ordium from  the  worthy  pastor:  but  no 
sooner  had  he  uttered  Brian  Buie's  name, 
giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  fierce  and 
authoritative  look,  than  the  latter  started  to 
his  feet,  and  stepped  down  in  a  kind  of 
alarm  towards  the  door.  The  isriest  im- 
mediately placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  exclaiming — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Brian,  I  have  taken 
the  force  of  the  anathema  off  you  ;  your 
power  to  sit  or  stand,  or  go  where  you  please, 
is  returned  again.  I  wanted  your  seat,  and 
Denis  desired  me  to  excommunicate  you  out 
of  it,  which  I  did,  and  you  accordingly  left 
it  without  your  ov.ii  knowledge,  consent,  or 
power ;  I  transferred  you  to  where  you 
stand,  and  you  had  no  more  strength  to  re- 
sist me  than  if  you  were  an  infant  not  three 
hours  in  the  world  !  " 

"  I  ax  God's  pardon,  an' your  Reverence's," 
said  Brian,  in  a  tremor,  "if  I  have  given 
offince.  Now,  bless  my  soul !  what's  this  ? 
As  sure  as  I  stand  before  you,  neigh- 
bors, I  know  neither  act  nor  j^art  of  how  1 
was  brought  from  the  hob  at  all — neither  act 
nor  part !  Did  aiiy  of  yez  see  me  lavin'  it ; 
or  how  did  I  come  here — can  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"Paddy,"  said  one  of  his  fi'iends,  "did 
you  see  him  ?  " 

"  The  soiTa  one  o'  me  seen  him,"  replied 
Paddy :  "  I  was  lookin'  at  liis  Reverence, 
st-hrivin'  to  know  what  he  was  sajin'." 

"  Pether,  did  you  ?  "  another  inquired. 

"  Me  !  I  never  seen  a  stim  of  him  till  he 
was  standin'  alone  on  the  flure  !  Sure,  when 
he  didn't  see  or  find  himself  goin',  how  could 
another  see  him  ?  " 

"  Glory  be  to  God  ! "  exclaimed  Mave  ; 
"  one  ought  to  think  well  what  they  say, 
when  they  spake  of  the  clargy,  for  they  don't 
know  what  it  may  bring  down  upon  them, 
sooner  or  later  !  " 

"  Our  Denis  wiU  be  able  to  do  that  yet," 
said  Susan  to  her  elder  sister. 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,  girsha,  as  soon  as 
he's  ordained — every  bit  as  well  as  Father 
Finnerty,"  rej)lied  Mary. 

The  young  enthusiast's  countenance 
brightened  as  her  sister  spoke  :  her  dark 
eye  became  for  a  minute  or  two  fixed  upon 
vacancy,  during  which  it  flashed  several 
times  ;  imtil,  as  the  images  of  her  brother's 
future  glory  passed  before  her  imagination, 
she  became  wrapt — her  lip  quivered — her 
cheek  flvished  into  a  deejjer  color,  and  the 
I  tears  burst  in  gushes  from  her  eyes. 
I  The  mother,  who  was  now  engaged  in 
I  welcoming  Father  Finnerty — a  duty  which 
the  priest's  comic  miracle  prevented  her 
i  fi'om   performing  sooner — did   not  perceive 
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her  daughters  agitation,  nor,  in  fact,  did  any 
one  present  understand  its  cause.  Wliilst 
the  priest  was  taking  Brian  Buie's  seat,  she 
went  once  more  to  watch  the  return  of 
Denis  ;  and  while  she  stood  upon  the  stile, 
her  father,  after  having  put  up  the  horse, 
entered  the  house,  "  to  keep  his  Reverence 
company."' 

'•An'  pray,  Docthor,"  he  inquired,  "where 
is  Father  Molony,  that  he's  not  wid  you  ?  I 
I  hope  he  won't  disappoint  us  ;  he's  a  mighty 
pleasant  gintleman  of  an  evenin',  an',,  barrin' 
your  Reverence,  I  don't  know  a  man  tells  a 
better  story." 

"He  entreated  permission  fi-om  me  this 
morning,"  replied  Fatlier  Finnerty,  "  and 
that  was  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bishop, 
for  what  purpose  I  know  not,  unless  to  put 
in  a  word  in  season  for  the  first  paiish  that 
becomes  vacant." 

"  Throth,  an'  he  well  des'irves  a  parish," 
replied  Denis  ;  "  an'  although  we'd  be  loath 
to  part  wid  him,  still  we'd  be  i^roud  to  hear 
of  his  promotion." 

"He'll  meet  Denis  there,"  observed  Susan, 
who  had  returned  from  the  stile:  "he'll  be 
apt  to  be  present  at  his  trial  wid  the  Bishop  ; 
an'  maybe  he'll  be  home  along  wid  him.  I'll 
go  an'  thry  if  I  can  see  them  agin  ; "  and  she 
Hew  out  once  more  to  watch  their  return. 

"  Now,  Father  Finnerty,"  said  an  uncle  of 
Denis's,  '■  you  can  give  a  good  guess  at  what 
a  dacent  parish  ought  to  be  worth  to  a  i^arish 
priest  ?  " 

"JIi-s.  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  the  priest, 
"is  that  fat  brown  goose  suspended  before 
the  fire,  of  your  own  rearing  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,  plase  your  Reverence  ;  but 
as  far  as  good  male  an.phaties  coidd  go  for 
the  last  mouth,  it  got  the  benefit  of  them." 

"  And  pray,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  have  you 
many  of  the  same  kidney  ?  I  only  ask  for 
information,  as  I  said  to  Peery  Hacket's  wife, 
the  last  day  I  held  the  Station  in  Peery 's. 
There  was  just  such  another  goose  hanging 
before  the  fire  ;  but,  you  must  know,  the 
cream  of  the  joke  was,  that  I  had  been  after 
coming  from  the  confessional,  as  hungry  as 
a  man  could  conveniently  wish  himself ;  and 
seeing  the  brown  fat  goose  before  the  fire 
just  as  that  is,  why  my  teeth,  Mave,  began  to 
get  lachrymose.  Upon  my  Priesthood  it  was 
such  a  goose  as  a  priest's  corpse  might  get 
up  on  its  elbow  to  look  at,  and  exclaim, 
•amurneen  machree,  it's  a  thousand  pities 
Ihat  I'm  not  living  to  have  a  cut  at  you  ! ' — 
lia,  ha,  ha !  God  be  good  to  old  Friar  Hen- 
nessy,  I  have  that  joke  from  him. 

"'Well,  Mrs.  Hacket,'  says  I,  as  I  was 
airing  my  fingers  at  the  fire,  'I  dai-e  say  you 
ha.ven't  anotlier  goose  Hke  this  about  the 
house  ?     Now,  tell  me,  like  an  honest  woman, 


have  you  any  of  the  same  kidney? — I  only 
ask  for  information.' 

"Mi-s.  Hacket,  however,  told  me  she 
believed  there  might  be  a  few  of  the  same 
kind  straggling  about  the  place,  but  said 
nothing  further  upon  it,  until  the  Saturday 
following,  when  her  son  brings  me  down  a 
pair  of  the  fattest  geese  I  ever  cut  up  for  my 
Sunday's  dinner.  Now,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy, 
wasn't  that  doing  the  thing  dacent  ?  " 

'■Well,  well,  Docthor,"  said  Denis,  "that 
was  all  right ;  let  Mave  alone,  an'  maybe 
she'll  be  apt  to  find  out  a  pair  that  will  match 
Mrs.  Hacket's.  Not  that  I  say  it,  but  she 
doesn't  like  to  be  outdone  in  anything." 

"Docthor,  I  was  mshin'  to  know,  sir," 
continued  the  uncle  of  the  absent  candidate, 
"  what  the  value  of  a  good  parish  might  be." 

"  I  think,  Mave,  there's  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  goose  and  the  shoulder  of  mutton. 
The  fact  is,  that  if  it  be  a  disputation 
between  them,  as  to  which  will  be  roasted 
first,  I  pronounce  that  the  goose  will  have  it. 
It's  now,  let  me  see,  half  past  four  o'clock, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  take  a  full  half 
hour  to  bring  up  the  mutton.  So  Mave,  if 
you'll  be  guided  by  your  priest,  advance  the 
mutton  towards  the  fire  about  two  inches, 
and  keep  the  little  girsha  basting  steadily, 
and  then  you'U  be  sure  to  have  it  rich  and 
juicy." 

"  Docthor,  wid  submission,  I  was  wantin' 
to  know  what  a  good  pai-ish  might  be " 

"ilike  Lawdher,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you 
ought  to  have  good  grazing  down  in  j-our 
meadows  at  Ballinard.  What  will  you  be 
charging  for  a  month  or  two's  grass  for  tliis 
colt  I've  bought  from  my  dacent  friend,  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy,  here  ?  And,  Mike,  be  rason- 
able  upon  a  poor  man,  for  we're  all  jjoor, 
being  only  tolerated  by  the  state  we  Uve 
under,  and  ought  not,  of  course,  to  be  hard 
upon  one  another." 

"An'  what  did  he  cost  you,  Docthor?" 
rephed  Mike,  answering  one  question  by 
another ;  "  what  did  you  get  for  him, 
Denis  ?  "  he  continued,  referring  for  informa- 
tion to  Denis,  to  whom,  on  reflection,  he 
thought  it  more  decorous  to  2>ut  the  question. 

Denis,  however,  felt  the  i)eculiar  delicacy 
of  his  situation,  and  looked  at  the  priest, 
whilst  the  latter,  under  a  momentary  em- 
ban-assment,  looked  significantly  at  Denis. 
His  Reverence,  however,  was  seldom  at  a 
loss. 

"Wliat  would  you  take  him  to  be  worth, 
Mike?"  he  asked;  "remember  he's  but 
badly  trained,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  cost  me 
both"  money  and  trouble  to  make  anything 
dacent  OTit  of  him." 

"  If  you  got  him  somewhere  between  five 
and  twenty  and  thirty  guineas,  I  would  say 
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you  have  good  value  for  your  money,  plase 
your  Reverence.  Wliat  do  you  say,  Deuis — 
am  I  near  it  ?  " 

"  WTiy,  Mike,  you  know  as  much  atout  a 
horse  as  you  do  about  the  Pentateuch  or 
Pai'alipomenon.  Five  and  twenty  guineas, 
indeed  !  I  hope  you  won't  set  your  grass  as 
you  would  sell  your  horses." 

"  Why,  thin,  if  your  Pievcrence  peti  ready 
money  for  him,  I  maintain  he  was  as  well 
worth  twenty  guineas  as  a  thief's  worth  the 
gallows  ;  an'  you  know,  sir,  I'd  be  long  sorry 
to  difter  wid  you.  Am  I  near  it  now, 
Docthor?" 

"Denis  got  for  the  horse  more  than  that," 
said  his  Keverence,  "  and  he  may  speak  for 
himself." 

"Thi-ue  for  you,  sir,"  replied  Denis;  "I 
surely  got  above  twenty  guineas  for  liim,  an' 
I'm  well  satisfied  wid  the  bargain." 

"You  hear  that  now,  Mike— you  hear- 
what  he  says." 

"  There's  no  goin'  beyant  it,"  returned 
Mike  ;  "  the  proof  o'  the  puddin'  is  in  the 
atin,'  as  we'll  soon  know,  Mave — eh,  Doc- 
thor?" 

"I  never  knew  Mave  to  make  a  bad  one," 
said  the  priest,  "  excejst  upon  the  day  Friai- 
Hennessy  dined  with  me  here — my  curate 
was  sick,  and  I  had  to  call  in  the  Friar  to 
assist  me  at  confession  ;  however,  to  do  Mave 
justice,  it  was  not  her  fault,  for  the  Friar 
drowned  the  jjudding,  which  was  originally 
a  good  one,  with  a  deluge  of  strong  whiskey. 

"  'It's  too  gross,'  said  the  facetious  Friar, 
in  his  loud,  strong  voice — 'it's  too  gross, 
Docthor  Finnerty,  so  let  us  spirUualize  it, 
that  it  may  be  Christian  atin,'  fit  for  pious 
men  to  digest,'  and  then  he  came  out  with 
his  thundering  laugh — oigh,  oigh,  oigh, 
oigh  !  but  he  had  consequently  the  most  of 
the  pudding  to  himself,  an'  indeed  brought 
the  better  half  of  it  home  in  his  saddle-bags." 

"Faix,  an'  he  did,"  said  Mave,  "  an'  a  fat 
goose  that  he  coaxed  Mai-y  to  kill  for  him 
unknownst  to  us  all,  in  the  coorse  o'  the  daj'." 

"How  long  is  he  dead,  Docthor?"  said 
Denis  ;  "  God  rest  him  any  way,  he's  happy  !  " 

"  He  died  in  the  hot  summer,  now  nine 
years  about  June  last  ;  and  talking  about 
him,  reminds  me  of  a  trick  he  put  on  nie 
about  two  years  before  his  death.  He  and 
I  had  not  been  on  good  terms  for  long 
enough  before  that  time  ;  but  as  the  curate 
I  had  was  then  sickly,  and  as  I  wouldn't  be 
allowed  two,  I  found  that  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  call  in  the  Friar  oecasiouiilly,  a 
regulation  he  did  not  at  all  relish,  for  he  said 
he  could  make  far  more  by  queating  and 
poaching  about  among  the  old  women  of  the 
parish,  wdth  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
in  consequence  of  the  Latin  liymus  he  used 


to  sing  for  them,  and  the  great  cures  he 
used  to  jierform — a  species  of  devotion  which 
neither  I  nor  my  cvu-ate  had  time  to  prac- 
tise. So,  in  order  to  renew-  my  intimacy,  I 
sent  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal  and  a  couple  of 
flitches  of  bacon,  both  of  which  he  readily 
accepted,  and  came  down  to  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  borrow  three  guineas.  After 
attemj^tiug  to  evatle  him — for,  in  fact,  I  had 
not  the  money  to  apare—he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  from  me,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  was  to  give  my  curate's  horse 
and  mine  a  montli's  grass,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, for  1  knew  that  to  expect  payment 
from  him  was  next  to  going  for  piety  to  a 
parson. 

"  '  I  ^vill,'  said  he,  '  give  yoiu-  horses  the 
run  of  my  best  field ' — for  he  held  a  com- 
fortable bit  of  groimd  ;  'but.'  he  added,  'as 
you  have  been  always  cutting  at  me  about 
my  principle,  I  must  insist,  if  it  was  only  to 
convince  you  of  my  ginerosity,  that  you'U 
lave  the  choosing  of  the  month  to  myself.' 

"As  I  really  wanted  an  assistant  at  the 
time,  in  consequence  of  my  ciu-ate's  iUness, 
he  had  me  bound,  in  some  degree,  to  his 
own  will.  I  accordingly  gave  him  the  money  ; 
but  from  that  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
never  sent  for  our  horses,  except  when  there 
was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
at  which  time  he  was  certain  to  desjjatch  a 
messenger  for  him,  '  with  Fathei'  Hennessy's 
compliments,  and  he  requested  Doctor  Fin- 
nerty to  send  the  horses  to  Father  Hennessy's 
field,  to  ate  theii-  month's  grass.'  " 

"But  is  it  true,  Docthor,  that  his  face  was 
shinin'  after  his  death  ?  " 

"  True  enough,  and  to  my  own  knowledge, 
long  hfore  that  event." 

•  "  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mave,  "  he  was  a 
holy  man  afther  all !  " 

"  Undoubtedly  he  was,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  there  are  spots  in  the  "feun,  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy — we  ai-e  not  all  immaculate.  There 
never  was  one  sent  into  this  world  without 
less  or  more  sin  upon  them.  Even  the  saints 
themselves  had  venial  touches  about  them, 
but  nothing  to  signify." 

"Docthor,"  said  the  uncle,  pertinaciously 
adhering  to  the  original  question,  "  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowiu'  what  a  good  jjar- 
ish  might  be  worth  to  a  smart,  active  priest? 
For  the  sake  of  a  son  of  mine  that  I've  some 
notion  of " 

"  By  the  by,  I  wonder  Denis  is  not  hera 
before  now,"  exckxiined  his  Reverence,  lend- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  Mike  O'Shaughnessy's  in- 
terrogatory. 

Old  Denis's  favorite  topic  had  been  started, 
and  he  accordingly  launched  out  upon  it 
with  aU  the  delight  and  ardor  of  a  fond 
father. 
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"  Now,  Docthor  dear,  before  us  all — an' } 
sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we're  all  I 
I'lieuds  together — what's  your  downright ! 
opinion  of  Denis  ?  Is  he  as  bright  as  you  ' 
tould  me  the  other  morniu'  he  was  ?  "  ■ 

"  Realh',  Denis   O'Shaughnessy,"   replied  I 
his  Reverence,  "it's  not  pleasant  tome  to  be  : 
pressed  so  often  to  eulogize  a  young  giutle-  i 
man  of  whose  talents  I  have  so  fi-equently 
expressed  my  opinion.    Is  not  once  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  what  I've  said  concerning  him? 
But,  as  we  are  all  present,  I  now  say  and  de- 
clare, that  my  opinion  of  Denis  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, jun.,  is  decidedly  pfculiar — decidedly. 
— Come,   girsha,   keeiJ  basting  the  mutton, 
and  never  heed  my  boots — turn  it  about  and  i 
baste  the  back  of  it  better."  1 

"  God  be  thanked,"  exclaimed  the  d^- ' 
lighted  father,  "  sure  it's  comfort  to  hear 
Diat,  any  how — afther  all  the  pains  and 
throuble  we've  taken  md  him,  to  know  it's  j 
not  lost.  Why,  that  boy  was  so  smart,  Doc-  i 
thor,  that,  may  I  never  sin,  when  he  went 
Urst  to  the  Latin,  but — an'  this  no  lie,  for  I 
liave  it  fi-om  his  own  hps — when  he'd  look  ; 
upon  his  task  two  or  three  times  over  night, 
lie'd  waken  wid  everj'  word  of  it,  i^at  off  the 
book  the  next  momin'.  And  how  do  you  ' 
tliink  he  got  it  ?  "Why,  the  crathur,  you  see, 
used  to  dhrame  that  he  was  readin'  it  off,  I 
and  so  he  used  to  get  it  that  way  in  his 
sleep  !  "  i 

At  this  moment  Darby  Moran,  Denis's  old  I 
foe  entered,  and  his  reception  was  cordial,  i 
and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  almost  mag-  ' 
naninious  on  the  part  of  Denis.  j 

"  Darby  Moran,"  said  he,  "  not  a  man, 
barriu'  his  Reverence  here,  in  the  paiish  we 
sit  in,  that  I'm  prouder  to  see  on  my  Hure — ■. 
give  me  your  hand,  man  alive,  and  Mave  and 
all  of  ye  welcome  him.  Everything  of  what 
you  know  is  buried  between  us,  and  you're  , 
boimd  to  welcome  him,  if  it  was  only  in  re-  ; 
gard  of  the  handsome  way  he  spoke  of  our 
son  this  day — here's  my  ovm  chaii-,  Darby,  j 
and  sit  down."  j 

"  Throth,"  said  Darby,  after  shaking  hands 
■svith  the  priest  and  gi-eeting  the  rest  of  the  \ 
company,  "  the  same  boy  no  one  could  spake  | 
ill  of  ;  and,  although  we  and  his  people  were 
not  upon  the  best  footiu',  still  the  sai-ra  one  j 
o'  me  l)ut  always  gave  him  his  due." 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  you.  Darby,"  said  his 
father;  "but  are  you  comfortable?  Drawl 
your  chair  neai-er  the  fii-e — the  evenin's  get-  , 
tin'  cowld."  1 

"  I'm  vei-y  well,  Denis,  I  thank  you ; —  j 
nearer  the  tire  !  Faix,  except  you  want  to  | 
have  me  roasted  along  wid  that  shoulder  of  j 
mutton  and  goose,  I  think  I  can't  go  much  | 
ue-u-er  it."  | 

■•  I'm  son-y,  you  wam't  in  sooner.  Darby,  I 
Vol.  n.  -61 


tm  you'd  hear  what  Docthor  Finnerty  here 
— God  sp'are  him  long  among  us — said  ol 
Denis  a  while  ago.  Docthor,  if  it  wouldn't 
be  makin'  too  fi-ee,  maybe  you'd  oblage  me 
wid  reiiatin'  it  over  again?  " 

"I  can  never  have  any  hesitation,"  repUed 
the  priest,  "  in  repeating  anything  to  his 
advantage — I  stated,  Darby,  that  young 
Mistlier  O'Shaughnessy  was  a  youth  of  whom 
my  oi^inion  was  decidedly  peculiar — keep 
basting,  clidd,  you're  forgetting  the  goose 
now  ;  did  you  never  see  a  priest's  boots  be- 
fore?" 

".An'  nobody  has  abetter  right  to  know 
nor  yourself,  wherever  larnin'  and  educa- 
tion's consai-ned,"  said  the  father. 

"  Wliy,  it's  not  long  since  I  examined  him 
myself  ;  I  say  it  sitting  here,  and  I  believe 
every  one  that  hears  me  is  j^resent  ;  and 
during  the  course  of  the  examination  I  was 
really  astonished.  The  translations,  and  der- 
ivations, and  conjugations,  and  ratiocinar- 
tions,  and  variations,  and  investigations  that 
he  gave,  were  aU  the  most  remarkably  ori- 
ginal I  ever  heard.  He  would  not  be  con- 
tented with  the  common  sense  of  a  passage  ; 
but  he'd  keep  Inmting,  and  hawking,  and 
fishing  about  for  something  that  was  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  reading,  that  I  was 
truly  struck  with  his  eccentric  turn  of 
genius." 

"You  think  he'll  pass  the  Bishop  with 
great  credit,  Docthor  ?  " 

"  I'U  tell  you  what  I  think,  Denis — which 
is  going  further  than  I  went  yet — I  think 
that  if  he  were  the  Bishoj),  and  the  Bishop 
the  candidate  for  Maj'nooth,  that  his  lord 
ship  woiild  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  piass- 
ing.  There's  the  pinnacle  of  my  eulogium 
iijjon  him  ;  and  now,  to  give  my  opinion  oii 
another  important  subject ;  I  pronounce  botL 
the  goose  and  mutton  done  to  a  tiu-n.  As  it 
appears  that  Mi's.  O'Shaughnessy  has  every 
other  portion  of  the  dinner  ready,  I  move 
that  we  commence  operations  as  soon  as 
jjossible." 

"  But  Denis,  Docthor  ?  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  him,  poor  fellow,  wid 
all  his  throuble  over,  and  his  mind  at  ase  ; 
maybe  if  we  wait  a  weeshy  while  longer, 
Docthor,  that  he'll  come,  and  you  know 
Father  Molony  too  is  to  come  yet,  and  some 
more  of  our  friends." 

"  If  the  examination  was  a  long  one,  I  tell. 
you  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  may  not  be  here 
this  hour  to  come  ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  the 
Bishop,  meeting  such  a  bright  boy,  wouldn't 
make  it  a  short  one.  As  for  Father  Molony, 
he'U  be  here  time  enough,  so  I  move  agaiq 
that  we  attack  the  citadel." 

"  Well,  well,  never  say  it  again — the  sarra 
one  o'  me  will  keep  it  back,  myself  bein'  as 
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;ipe  as  any  of  you,  barrin'  bis  Eevereiice, 
t.Lat  we're  uot  to  take  the  foreway  of  in  any- 
fhinfT.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

Wljilst  Ma\e  and  her  daughters  were  eu- 
<:;aged  in  laying  dinner,  and  in  making  all 
the  other  arrangements  necessary  for  theii- 
comfort,  the  priest  took  Denis  aside,  and 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

"Denis,  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  this 
meeting  of  our  fiiends  is  upon  no  common 
occasion  ;  that  it's  neither  a  wedding,  nor  a 
Station,  nor  a  christening,  but  a  gathering  of 
relations  for  a  more  honorable  purpose  than 
any  of  them,  excepting  the  Station,  which  | 
you  know  is  a  religiom  rite.  I  just  mention  ] 
this  privatel}',  lest  you  might  not  be  prop-  ' 
erly  on  jowv  guard,  and  to  prevent  any  ap- 
pearance  of  maneness  ;  or — in  short,  I  hoj)e  } 
you  have  abundance  of  everything  ;  I  liope  • 
you  have,  and  that,  not  for  your  own  sake  so  ! 
much  as  for  that  of  your  son.  Eemember  your  j 
boy,  and  wliat  he's  designed  for,  and  don't 
let  the  dinner  or  its  concomitants  be  dis- 
creditable to  liim  ;  for,  in  fact,  it's  his  dinner, 
observe,  and  not  yours." 

"  I'm  thankful,  I'm  deeply  thankful,  an'  for 
ever  oblaged  to  your  Reverence  for  youi- 
kindness ;  although,  widout  at  all  makin' 
little  of  it,  it  wasn't  wanted  here  ;  never  fear, 
Docthor,  there 'U  be  lashings  and  lavius." 

"  Well,  but  make  that  clear,  Denis  ;  here 
now  are  near  two  dozen  of  us,  and  you  say 
there  are  more  to  come,  and  all  the  pro- 
vision I  see  for  them  is  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, a  goose,  and  something  in  that  large 
pot  on  the  fire,  which  I  suppose  is  hung 
beef." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  su-,  but  you  don't  know 
that  we've  got  a  tarin'  fire  do\\Ti  in  the  bam, 
where  there's  two  geese  more  and  two 
shouldhers  of  mutton  to  help  what  you  seen 
— not  to  mintion  a  great  big  jJuddin',  an'  lots 
of  other  things.  Sure  you  might  notice 
Mave  and  the  girls  rumiiii'  in  an'  out  to 
attiiid  the  eookiu'  of  it." 

"  Enough,  Denis,  that's  sufficient ;  and 
now,  between  you  and  me,  I  say  your  son  will 
be  the  load-star  of  Maynooth,  which  out-tops 
anything  I  said  of  him  yet." 

"  There's  a  whole  keg  of  whiskey,  Doc- 
thor." 

"  I  see  nothing  to  j)revent  liim  from  being 
a  bishop  ;  indeed,  it's  almost  certain,  for  he 
can't  be  kept  back." 

"I  only  hope  your  Reverence  will  be  livin' 
when  he  praches  his  first  sarmon.  I  have 
the  dam  of  the  coult  still,  an'  a  wink's  as 
good  as  a  nod,  please  your  Reverence." 

"  A  strong  letter  in  his  favor  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Maynooth  wiU  do  him  no  harm,"  said 
the  priest. 

They  then  joined  their  other  friends,  and 


in  a  few  minutes  an  excellent  dinner,  jjlain 
and  abundant,  was  spread  out  upon  the 
table.  It  consisted  of  the  usual  materials 
which  constitute  an  Irish  feast  in  the  house  , 
of  a  wealthy  farmer,  whose  pride  it  is  to 
compel  every  guest  to  eat  so  long  as  he  can 
swallow  a  morsel.  There  were  geese  and 
fowl  of  aU  kinds — shoulders  of  mutton, 
laughing-potatoes,  carrots,  parsnijDs,  and  cab- 
bage, together  with  an  immense  pudding, 
boiled  in  a  clean  sheet,  and  ingeniously  kept 
together  wdtli  long  straws  *  drawn  tluough 
it  in  all  directions.  A  lord  or  duke  might 
be  senseless  enough  to  look  upon  such  a 
substantial,  yeoman-Uke  meal  with  a  sneer  ; 
but  with  all  their  wealth  and  elegance,  per- 
haps they  might  envy  the  health  and  appe- 
tite of  those  who  partook  of  it.  When 
Father  Finnerty  had  given  a  shori  grace,  and 
the  operations  of  the  table  were  commenced, 
Denis  looked  around  him  with  a  disaj^- 
pointed  air,  and  exclaimed  : 

"Father  Finnerty,  there's  only  one  thing, 
indeed  I  may  say  two,  a  wantin'  to  complate 
oiu'  happiness — I  mean  Denis  and  Fatlier 
Molony  !  "Wliat  on  eai-th  does  your  Rev- 
erence think  can  keep  them  ?  " 

To  this  he  received  not  a  syllable  of  replj', 
nor  did  he  consider  it  necessary  to  ui'ge  the 
question  any  further  at  present.  Father 
Finnerty's  powers  of  conversation  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  him ;  for,  although  there 
were  some  few  expressions  loosely  drojiped, 
yet  the  worthy  priest  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate silence. 

At  leng-lli,  in  due  time,  he  began  to  let 
fall  an  occasional  remark,  impeded  con- 
siderably by  hiccu2JS,  and  an  odd  Deo  Gralias, 
or  Laua  Deo,  uttered  in  that  indecisive  man- 
ner which  indicates  the  position  of  a  man 
who  debates  within  liimseK  whether  he 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  or  uot. 

At  this  moment  the  tramping  of  a  horse 
was  heai-d  approaching  the  door,  and  imme- 
diately every  one  of  Denis's  family  ran  out  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  the  young  candi- 
date. Loud  and  clamorous  was  theii-  joy  on 
finding  that  they  were  not  mistaken  ;  he  was 
alone,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  dis- 
mounted slowly,  and  received  their  welcomes 
and  congratulations  with  a  jihilosophy  which 
perplexed  them  not  a  little.  The  scene  of 
confusion  which  followed  his  entrance  into 
the  house  could  scarcely  be  conceived  :  every 
hand  was  thrust  out  to  welcome  him,  and 
every  tongue  loud  in  wishing  him  joy  and 
happiness.  The  chairs  and  stools  were  over- 
turned as  they  stood  in  the  way  of  those 


•  This,  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  usual  at 
weddings  and  other  feasts,  where  everything  went 
upon  a  large  scale. 
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who  wished  to  approach  him  ;  plates  fell  in  ' 
the  bustle,  and  wooden  trenchers  trundled 
along  the  gi-ound  ;  the  dogs,  ou  mingling 
with  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him,  were 
ticked  angrily  from  among  them  by  those 
who  had  not  yet  got  shaking  hands  with 
Denis.  Father  Finnerty,  during  this  com- 
motion, kei)t  his  seat  in  the  most  dignified 
manner  ;  but  the  moment  it  had  subsided 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Denis,  exclaim- 
ing : 

"ill'.  O'Shaughuessy,  I  congratulate  -you 
upon  the  event  of  this  auspicious  day  !  I 
wish  you  joj'  and  happiness  !  "  \ 

"So  do  we  all,  over  and  over  agin  !  "  they 
exclaimed  ;  "  a  jDroud  gintleman  he  may  be 
this  night !  "  j 

"I  thank  you,  Father  Fiimerty."  said  ' 
Denis,   "  and  I  thank  you  all !  " 

"  Denis,  avourneen,"  said  his  mother,  "  sit 
do^vn  an'  ate  a  heai-ty  dinner  ;  you  must  be 
both  tired  and  hungry,  so  sit  do^\ni,  aviek,  ! 
and  when  you're  done  you  can  tell  us  all."      j 

" Bonum  concilium,  mi  chare  Dioni/si — the 
advice  is  good,  Mrs.  O'Shaughuessy,  and  I  , 
myself  mil,  in  honor  of  this  day,  although  I 
have  already  dined,  just  take  another  slice  ;  "  I 
and  as  he  spoke  he  helped  himself.  Any- 
thing to  honor  a  fi-iend,"  he  continued  ;  ; 
"  but,  by  the  by,  before  I  commence,  I  will 
try  your  own  jn-escription,  Denis — a  whet- 
ter  of  this  poteen  at  intei-vals.  Hoch,  that's 
glorious  stuff— ijure  as  any  one  of  the  cardi-  i 
nal  virtues,  and  strong  as  fortitude,  which  is  : 
the  champion  of  them  aU." 

Denis,  during  these  pleasant  observations 
of  the  priest,  sat  silent,  with  a  countenance 
pile   and   apjjarently   dejected.     \Mieu   his 
mother  had  filled  his  plate,  he  gently  put  it  ; 
away  from   him  ;    but   poured  out  a   Httle  '. 
spirits  and  water,  which  he  drank.  i 

"  I  cannot  eat  a  morsel,"  said  he  ;  "  mother, 
don't  press  me,  it's  impossible.  We  are  all 
assembled  here — friends,  neighbors,  and  re- 
lations— I'll  not  disguise  the  fact — but  the 
truth  is,  I  have  been  badly  treated  this  daj-  ; 
I  have  been,  in  tlie  most  barefaced  manner, 
rejected  by  the  Bishop,  and  a  nephew  of 
Father  Molony's  elected  in  my  place." 

The  effect  which  this  disclosure  produced 
upon  the  company  present,  especially  upon 
his  own  family,  utterly   defies   description. 
His  father  hastily  laid  do^vn  his  glass,  and  ! 
his   eyes   opened  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  | 
their  lids  ;  his  mother  let  a  plate  fall  which  [ 
she  was  in  the  act  of  handing  to  one  of  her  ' 
daughters,  who  was  ;\bout  to  help  a  poor 
beggar  at  the  door  ;  all  convivial  enjoyment  j 
was   suspended  :  the   priest   laid  down  his  I 
knife  and  fork,  and  fixed  his  large  eyes  upon  ! 
Denis,  with  his  mouth  full ;  his  young  sister, 
Susan,  flew  over  to  his  side,  and  looked  in- 


tensely into  his  countenance  for  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  meant,  for  she  had  not  prop- 
erly understood  him. 

"Rejected!"  exclaimed  the  priest — "re- 
jected !  Young  man,  I  am  your  spiritual 
superior,  and  I  command  you,  on  this 'oc- 
casion, to  i^ractise  no  jocularity  whatsoever 
— I  lay  it  upon  you  as  a  religious  duty  to 
be  seiious  and  candid,  to  speak  truth,  and 
infoiTQ  us  at  once  whether  what  you  have 
advanced  be  true  or  not  ?  " 

"I  wish,"  said  Denis,  "that  it  was  only 
jocularity  on  my  part ;  but  I  solemnly  assure 
you  all  that  it  is  not.  The  Bishop  told  me 
that  I  suffered  myself  to  be  misled  as  to  my 
qualifications  for  entrance  ;  he  says  it  -will 
take  a  j'ear  and  a  half's  hard  study  to  enable 
me  to  matriculate  with  a  good  grace.  I  told 
him  that  your  Reverence  examined  me,  and 
said  I  was  well  prepai-ed  ;  and  he  said  to  me, 
in  reply,  that  your  Reverence  was  very  little 
of  a  judge  as  to  my  fitness." 

"  Vei-y  well,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  thank  his 
lordship  ;  'tis  true,  I  deserved  that  fi-om  him  ; 
but  it  can't  be  helloed.  I  see,  at  all  events, 
how  the  land  hes.  Denis  O'Shaughuessy,  I 
pronounce  you  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  an 
extremelj'  stultified  and  indiscreet  young 
man  ;  and,  in  the  next  ijlace,  as  badly  treated 
and  as  ojjjji-essed  a  candidate  for  Maynooth 
as  entered  it.  I  jironounce  you,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  right  well  prepared  for  it ;  but 
I  see  now  who  is  the  spy  of  the  diocese — oh, 
oh,  thaulv  you,  jVIisther  Molony — I  now  re- 
miraber,  that  he  is  related  to  his  lordship 

through  the  beggarly  clan  of  the  M 's. 

But  wait  a  little  ;  if  I  have  failed  here,  thank 
Heaven  I  have  interest  in  the  next  diocese, 
the  Bisho}^  of  which  is  my  cousin,  and  we 
will  yet  have  a  tug  for  it." 

The  mother  and  sisters  of  Denis  were  now 
di'owned  in  tears  ;  and  the  grief  of  his  sister 
Susan  was  absolutely  hysterical.  Old  Denis's 
brow  became  pale  and  soiTOwful,  his  eye 
sunk,  and  his  hand  trembled.  His  friends 
all  partook  of  this  serious  disappointment, 
and  sat  in  silence  and  embarrassment  around 
the  table.  Young  Denis's  distress  was  ti-uly 
intense :  he  could  not  eat  a  morsel  ;  his 
voice  was  tremulous  with  vexation  ;  and,  in- 
deed, altogether  the  asi^ect  of  those  present 
betokened  the  occurrence  of  some  grievous 
affliction. 

"  Well,"  said  Brian,  Denis's  elder  brother, 
"  I  only  say  this,  that  it's  a  good  story  for 
him  to  tell  that  he  i's  a  Bishop,  otherwise  I'd 
think  no  more  of  puttin'  a  buUet  through 
him  from  behind  a  hedge,  than  I  would  of 
shootin'  a  cur  dog." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Brian,"  said  his  mother  ; 
"  bad  as  it  is,  he's  one  of  our  clargy,  so  don't 
spake  disrespectful  of  him  ;  sure  a  year  ia 
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not  much  to  wait,  an'  the  next  time  you  go 
before  him  it  won't  be  in  his  power  to  keep 
YOU  back.  As  for  Father  Molony,  we  wish 
him  well,  but  undher  the  roof  of  this  house, 
except  at  a  Station,  or  somethino;  else  of  the 
kind,  he  will  never  sit,  barrin'  I  thought  it  was 
either  dhry  or  hungry,  that  I  wouldn't  bring 
evil  upon  my  substance  by  refusin'  him." 

"  And  that  was  his  lordship's  character  of 
me?"  inquired  the  priest  once  more  with 
chagrin.  •„  c    ,  •+ 

"If  that  was  not,  perhaps  you  will  find  it 
in  this  letter,"  repHed  Denis,  handmg  him  a 
wi-itten  communication  from  the  Bishop. 
Father  Finnerty  hastily  broke  open  the  seal, 
and  read  sUently  as  follows  : — 


'••  To  the  Rev. 


Father  Fiimerty,  pemx, 
benediction. 


the 


"Rev.  Sie, 

"I  feel  deep  indig-nation  at  hearing 
disclosure  made  to  me  this  day  by  the  bearer, 
touching  your  negotiation  with  him  and  his 
family,  concerning  a  horse,  as  the  value  paid 
by  tliem  to  you  for  procuring  the  use  of  my 
influence  in  his  favor  ;  and  I  cannot  suffi- 
cientlv   reprobate   such   a  transaction,    nor 
find  terms  strong  enough  in  which  to  con- 
demn the  parties  concerned  in  it.     Su-,  I  re- 
peat it,  that  such  juggUng   is  more  repre- 
hensible on  your  part  than  on  theirs,  and 
that  it  is  doubly  disrespectful  to  me,  to  sup- 
pose that  I  could  be  influenced  by  anythmg 
but  merit  in  the  candidates.     I  desu-e  you 
wUl  wait  upon  me  to-moiTOW,  when  I  hope 
you  may  be  able  to  place  the  transaction  in 
such  a  light  as  will  raise  you  once  more  to 
the  estimation  in  which  I  have  always  held 
you.     There  are  three  other  candidates,  one 
of  whom   is  a  relation    of  your  excellent 
cui-ate's  ;  but  I  have  as  yet  made  no  decision, 
so  that  the  appointment  is  still  open.     In 
the  meantime,  I  command  you  to  send  back 
the  horse  to  his  proper  owner,  as  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  this  as  possible,  for  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  must  not  be  shackled   by  any  such 
stipulations.     I  have  now  to  ask  your  Chris- 
tian forgiveness,  for  having,   under  the  in- 
fluence of  temporary  auger,  spoken  of  you 
before   this  lad   with  disrespect.     I  hereby 
make  restitution,  and  beg  that  you  will  for- 
give me,  and  remember  me  by  name  in  your 
prayers,  as  I  shall  also  name  you  in  mine. 
"  I  am,  etc., 

"  +  James  M." 


When  Father  Finnerty  read  this  letter, 
his  countenance  gradually  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  irresistible  humor ; 
nothing  could  be  more  truly  comic  than  the 
sig-nificant  look  he  du-ected  toward  each  in- 
dividual of  the   O'Shaughnessys,  not  omit- 


ting even  the  little  boy  who  had  basted  the 
goose,  whom  he  patted  on  the  head  with  that 
mechanical  abstraction  resulting  fi-om  the 
occurrence  of  something  liighly  agi-eeable. 
The  cast  of  his  features  was  now  the  more 
ludicrous,  when  contrasted  with  the  rueful 
visage  he  presented  on  hearing  the  manner 
in  which  his  character  had  been  delineated 
by  the  Bishop.  At  length  he  laid  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  putting  his  hands  to 
his  sides,  fairly  laughed  out  loudly  for  near 
five«minutes. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  Dionysius,  Diony- 
sius,  but  you  are  the  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated voiith  !  Oh,  you  hocaun  of  the  wide 
earth,  to  come  home  with  a  long  face  upoi« 
you,  teUiug  us  that  you  were  rejected,  anrt 
you  not  rejected." 

"Not  rejected '.—not  rejecet!  — not  re- 
jeckset !— not  raxjaxet !  "  they  all  exclaimed, 
attempting  to  pronounce  the  word  as  well 
as  they  could. 

"For  the  sake  of  heaven  above  us,  Doc- 
thor,  don't  keep  us  in  doubt  one  minute 
longer,"  said  old  Denis. 

"Follow  me,"  said  the  priest,  becoming 
instantly  gi-ave,  "  follow  me,  Dionysius  ;  fol- 
low me  "Denis  More,  and  Brian,  all  follow— 
foUow  me.  I  have  news  for  you !  My 
friends,  we'll  be  back  instantly." 

They   accordingly    passed    into   another 
room,  where  they  remained  m  close  confer- 
ence for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  they  re-entered  in  the  highest  spirits. 
"Come',"  said   Denis,   "Pether,   go  over, 
abouchal,    to    Andy    Bradagh's    for  Lai-ry 
Cassidy  the  piper— fly  like  a  swallow,  Pether. 
an'  doii't  come  without  him.     Mave,  achora- 
aU's  right.     Susy,  you  darlin',   dhiy  your 
eyes,  avourneen,  all's  right.     Nabors,  fi-ienda 
—fill,  fill— I  say  aU's  right  still.     My  son's 
not  disgraced,  nor  he   won't   be   disgi-aced 
whilst  i  have  a  house  over  my  head,  or  a 
beast  in  my  stable.     Docthor,  reverend  Doc- 
thor,  drink  ;  may  I  never  sin,  but  you  must 
get  merry  an'  dance  a  '  cul-alonr/ '  wid  my- 
self, when  the  music  comes,  and  you  must 
thrip  the  '  priest  in  his  boots  '  wid  Susy  here 
afther.     Excuse  me,  nabors— Docthor,  you 
won't  blame  me,  there's  both  joy  and  sorrow 
in  these  tears.     I  have  had  a  good  family  of 
childhre,    an'   a    faithful    wife;    an'   Mave, 
achora,  although  time  has  laid  his  mark  upon 
you  as  well  as  upon  myself,  and  the  locks  are 
gray  that  wor  once  as'black  as  a  raven  ;  yet, 
Mave.  I  seen  the  day,  an'  there's  many  livin'  to 
pi-oye  it— ay,  Mave",  I  seen  the  day  when  you 
wor  worth  Tookin'  at— the  wild  rose  of  Lisbuie 
she   was   called,    Docthor.      Well,    Mave,  I 
hope  that  my  eyes  may  be  closed   by  the 
hands  I  loved  an'  love  so  well— an'  that's  your 
own,  aurah  machree,  an'  Denis's." 
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"  WMsht,  Denis  astliore,"  said  Mave,  •wip- 
ing her  eyes,  "  I  hope  I'll  never  see  that  daj'. 
Afther  seein'  Denis  here,  what  we  all  hope 
him  to  be,  the  nest  thing  I  wish  is,  that  I 
may  never  live  to  see  my  husband  taken 
away  from  me,  acushla  ;  no,  I  hope  God  will 
t;ike  me  to  himself  before  that  comes." 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  burst 
of  pathetic  affection  which  springs  strongly 
from  the  heart  of  a  worthy  couple,  when, 
seated  among  their  own  family,  the  feelipgs 
of  the  husband  and  father,  the  wife  and 
mother,  ovei-power  them.  In  this  ease,  the 
feeling  is  always  deep  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  and  jjurity  of  domestic  affection  ; 
stiU  it  is  checked  bj'  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion that  our  jjlace  is  to  be  filled  by  those 
who  ai-e  deal-  to  us. 

"But  now,"  said  the  priest,  "that  the 
scent  hes  stiU  wai-m,  let  me  ask  you,  Diony- 
sius,  how  the  Bishoj)  came  to  understand  the 
comjMclum  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  say,"  rephed 
Denis;  "  but  if  any  man  has  an  eye  hke  a 
hasileus  he  has.  On  finding,  sir,  that  there 
was  some  defect  in  my  responsive  powers,  he 
looked  keenly  at  me,  closing  his  piei'cing 
eyes  a  little,  and  iuquii-ed  upon  what  groiuid 
I  had  presented  myself  as  a  candidate.  I 
would  have  sunk  the  compactuni  altogethei', 
but  for  the  eye.  I  susjaended  and  hesitated 
ii  httle,  and  at  length  told  him  that  there 
was  an  understanding — a — a — kind  of^in 
short,  he  squeezed  the  whole  secret  out  o'  me 
gradationaily.     You  know  the  result !  " 

"  Ah,  Diouysius,  you  are  yet  an  unfledged 
bird  ;  but  it  matters  little.  All  will  be  rec- 
tified soon." 

"Arrah,  Dinis,"  inquired  his  mother,  "was 
it  only  takin'  a  rise  out  of  us  vou  wor  all  the 
time  f  Throth,  myselfs  not  'the  betther  of 
the  fright  you  put  me  into." 

"  No,"  replied  Denis,  "  the  Bishop  treated 
me  harslily,  I  thought:  he  said  I  was  not 
properly  fit.  'You  might  pass,'  said  he, 
'  upon  a  pai'ticular  occasion,  or  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  ;  but  it  will  take  at  least  a 
yeai"  and  a  half's  study  to  enable  you  to  enter 
Maynooth  as  I  would  loi^h  you.  You  may  go 
home  again,'  said  he  ;  'at  present  I  have  dis- 
missed the  subject.' 

"  After  this,  on  meeting  Father  Molony, 
he  told  me  that  liis  cousin  had  passed,  and 
that  he  would  be  soon  sent  up  to  Maynooth  : 
so  I  concluded  all  hope  was  over  with  me  ; 
but  I  didn't  then  know  what  the  letter  to 
Father  Finnerty  contained.  I  now  see  that 
I  may  succeed  stLH" 

"You  may  and  hIuiU,  Denis  ;  but  no  thanks 
to  Father  Molony  for  that :  however,  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  upon  the  same  curate,  never 
feai'.      Well,  let  that  pass,  and  now  for  har- 


!  mouj',  conviviality,  and  friendship.  Gentle- 
men, fill  your  glasses — I  mean  your  respec- 
tive vessels.  Come,  Denis  More,  let  that 
Ijoriinger  of  yours  be  a  brimmer.  Ned  Han- 
ratty,  charge  your  noggin.  Dai-by,  although 
youi-  miig  wants  an  ear,  it  can  hold  the  full 
of  it.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  that  old  family 
cruiskeen  ought  to  be  with  j-our  husband  : 
but  no  matther — non  constat — £h?  Dionysi? 
Iiitdligmie  ?  " 

"  Intelligo,  domiiw." 

"  Here  then  is  health,  success,  and  pros- 
perity to  Mr.  Diouysius  O'Shaughnessy,  jun.  ! 
May  he  soon  be  on  the  Retreat  in  the  viva- 
cious walls  of  that  learned  and  sprightly 
seminary,  Maynooth  !  *  On  the  Eetreat,  I 
say,  getting  fat  upon  half  a  meal  a  day  for 
the  first  week,  fasting  tightly  against  the 
grain,  praying  sincerely  for  a  set-in  at  the 
king's  mutton,  and  rej^enting  thoroughly  of 
his  penitence ! " 

"  Well,  Docthor,  that  is  a  toast.  Denis, 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  that?  Won't 
j  you  stand  up  an'  thank  his  Eeverence,  any- 
how ?  " 

"I  am  really  too  much  oppressed  with re- 
I  laxation,"  said  Denis,  "to  return  thanks  in 
that  florid  stjde  which  would  become  my  pre- 
tensions. I  cannot,  however,  but  thank 
Father  Fiimerty  for  his  ingenious  and 
learned  toast,  which  does  equal  honor  to  his 
head  and  heart,  and  I  might  superadd,  to  his 
intellects  also  ;  for  in  diinking  toasts,  my 
friends,  I  always  elaborate  a  distinction  be- 
tween strength  of  head  and  strength  of  in- 
tellect. I  now  thank  j-ou  all  for  having  in 
so  Hberal  a  manner  drunk  my  health  ;  and 
in  grateful  return,  I  request  you  will  once 
more  fill  youi-  utensils,  and  learnedly  drink 
— long  life  and  a  mitre  to  the  Reverend 
Father  Finnerty,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Dom- 
inick.  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Parochial 
Priest  of  this  excellent  parish  ! — Propino  tibi 
salutem,  Doctor  doctissime,  reverendissime,  et 
saiictissime  ;  nee  non  omnibus  amicis  hie  ccm- 
gregatis .'  " 

The   priest's    eye,    during    this 


*  This  is  a  passage  which  I  fear  few  general 
readers  will  understand  without  explanation ;  the 
meaning  is  this : — When  a  young  man  first  enters 
Maynooth  College  he  devotes  himself  for  the  space 
of  eight  days  to  fasting  and  prayer,  separating  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  from  all  society.  He  must 
review  his  whole  life,  and  ascertain,  if  he  can, 
whether  he  has  ever  left  any  sin  of  importance  un- 
confessed,  either  knowingly  or  by  an  emission  that 
was  culpably  negligent.  After  this  examination, 
which  must  be  both  severe  and  strict,  he  makes 
what  is  called  a  General  Confession  ;  that  is.  he 
confesses  all  the  sins  he  ever  committed  as  far  hack 
and  as  accurately  as  he  can  recollect  them.  This 
being  over,  he  enters  upon  his  allotted  duties  as  a 
student,  and  in  good  sooth  feels  himself  in  admi- 
rable trim  for  "  a  set- in  at  the  King's  Mutton." 
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twinkled  witli  Luinor  ;  he  saw  eleai-ly  that ; 
Denis  thoroughly  understood  the  railleiy  of  ' 
liis  toast,  and  that  the  compliment  was  well  ' 
repaid.  On  this  subject  he  did  not  wish,  ; 
however,  to  proceed  further,  and  his  object 
now  was,  that  the  evening  should  j^ass  off  as  i 
agreeably  as  possible.  ! 

Next  morning  Father  Finnerty  j)aid  Denis  ! 
a  timely  visit,  having  first,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  sent  '  home  the  colt  a  little  after  | 
day-break.  They  then  took  an  early  break-  ; 
fast,  and  after  about  half  an  hom-'s  fuither 
deliberation,  the  priest,  old  Denis,  and  his 
son — the  last  mounted  upon  the  redoubtable 
colt — proceeded  to  the  Bishop's  residence. 
His  lordshijD  had  nearly  finished  breakfast, 
which  he  took  in  his  study  ;  but  as  he  was  , 
engaged  with  his  brother,  the  barristei-,  who 
slept  at  liis  house  the  night  before,  in  order 
to  attend  a  public  meeting  on  that  day,  he 
could  not  be  seen  for  some  time  after  they 
arrived.  At"  length  they  were  admitted.  : 
The  Eight  Reverend  Doctor  was  stUl  seated  | 
at  the  breakfast  table,  di-essed  in  a  morning-  , 
gown  of  fine  black  stuff,  such  as  the  brothers 
of  the  Franciscan  order  of  monks  usually 
wear,  to  which  order  he  belonged.  He  wore 
black  silk  stockings,  gold  knee-buckles  to 
his  small-clothes,  a  rich  ruby  ring  upon  his 
finger,  and  a  small  gold  cross,  liet  with  bi-il-  I 
liants,  about  his  neck.  This  last  was  not  | 
usually  visible  ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  dressed  ; 
for  the  day,  it  hung  over  his  vest.  He  sat,  I 
or  rather  lolled  back  in  a  stuffed  easy  chair,  ; 
one  leg  thi'own  indolently  over  the  other.  ! 
Though  not  an  old  man,  he  wore  j^owder,  [ 
which  gave  him  an  air  of  greater  reverence ;  \ 
and  as  his  featiu-es  were  sharp  and  intelli- 
gent, his  eye  small  but  keen,  and  his  manner  1 
altogether  imjjressive  and  gentlemanly,  if 
not  dignified,  it  was  not  surprising  that  j 
Father  Finnerty's  two  comiianions  felt  awed 
and  embaiTassed  before  him.  Nor  was  the  : 
priest  himself  wholly  free  from  that  humb- 
ling sensation  which  one  natiu-aUy  feels  when  i 
in  the  jjresence  of  a  superior  mind  in  a  su- 
perior station  of  life. 

"  Good  morning  to  your  lordship  !  "  said  ' 
the  priest,  "I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  see 
you  look  so  well.  Counsellor,  your  most 
obedient ;  I  hope,  sii-,  you  are  in  good  j 
health  ! "  | 

To  this  both  gentlemen  rejilied  in  the  us-  \ 
ual  commonplace  tenus.  I 

"  Doctor,"  continued  the  priest,  "  this  is  a  ■ 
worthy  dacent  parishioner  of  mine,  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy  ;  and  this  is  his  son  who  has 
the  honor  to  be  already  known  to  your  lord- 
ship." 

"Sit  down,  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  the 
Bishop,  "take  a  seat,  young  man." 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  lordshij),"  replied 


Denis  the  elder,  taking  a  chau-  as  he  spoke, 
and  laying  his  hat  beside  him  on  the  eaipet. 

The  son,  who  trembled  at  the  moment 
fi-om  head  to  foot,  did  not  sit  as  he  was 
asked,  but  the  father,  after  giving  him  a 
l)luck,  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Can't  you  sit,  when 
his  lordship  bids  you."  He  then  took  a  seat, 
but  appeared  scarcely  to  know  whether  he 
sat  or  stood. 

"By  the  by.  Doctor,  you  have  improved 
this  jjlace  mightily,"  continued  Father  Fin- 
nerty, "  since  I  had  the  i^leasui-e  of  being 
here  last.  I  thought  I  saw  a  green-house 
peeping  over  the  garden-wall." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Bishoj),  "  I  am  just  be- 
ginning to  make  a  collection  of  shi-ubs  and 
flowers  upon  a  small  scale.  I  believe  you  are 
aware  that  tending  and  rearing  flowers,  jMi-. 
Finnerty,  is  a  favorite  amusement  with  me." 

"  I  beheve  I  have  a  good  right  to  know  as 

much,   Dr.   M ,"  rephed   Mr.  Finnerty. 

"If  I  don't  mistake,  I  sent  j-ou  some  speci- 
mens for  your  garden  that  were  not  con- 
temptible. And  if  I  don't  mistake  again,  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  your  lordship  a  shrub 
that  would  take  the  pearl  oft"  a  man's  eye 
only  to  look  at  it.  And  what's  more,  it's 
qiiite  a  new-comer ;  not  two  years  iu  the 
country." 

"  Pray  how  is  it  called,  Mr.  Finnerty." 

"  Upon  my  credit.  Doctor,  with  great  re- 
spect, I  wUl  tell  you  nothing  more  about  it 
at  present.  If  you  wish  to  see  it,  or  to  know 
its  name,  or  to  get  a  slip  of  it,  you  must  first 
come  and  eat  a  dinner  ^\-ith  me.  And,  Coun- 
sellor, if  you,  too,  could  ajspeai-  on  yom-  own 
behalf,  so  much  the  better." 

"  I  fear  I  cannot,  ]Mr.  Finnerty,  but  I  dare 
say  my  brother  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  you." 

"It  cannot  be  for  at  least  six  weeks,  Mr. 
Finnerty,"  said  the  Bishop.  "You  forget 
that  the  confirmations  begin  in  ten  days  ; 
but  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
you  when  I  come  to  confirm  in  yom- parish." 

"  Phoo  !  "\^^ly,  Doctor,  that's  a  matter  of 
course.  Couldn't  your  lordship  make  it  con- 
venient to  come  during  the  week,  and  bring 
the  Counsellor  here  with  you?  Don't  saj"  no. 
Counsellor  ;  I'll  have  no  demui-ring." 

"  Mi\  Finnerty,"  said  the  Bishop,  "it  is 
impossible  at  present.  My  brother  goes  to 
Dublin  to-morrow,  and  I  must  go  on  the 
follo\ving  day  to  attend  the  consecration  of 
a  chapel  in  the  metropolis." 

"  Then  upon  my  credit,  yom-  lordship  will 
get  neither  the  name  nor  description  of  my 
Fuv'm,  imtil  you  earn  it  by  eating  a  dinner, 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  claret  with  the  Rev. 
Father  Finnerty.  Ai-e  those  hai-d  terms, 
Counsellor  ?— Ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  I'm  not  the  man 
to  put  off"  a  thing,  I  assure  you." 
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"Mr.  Finnerty,"  said  the  Bishop,  smiling 
at,  but  not  noticing  the  worthy  priest's 
bhmder  about  theFucia,  "if  possilale,  I  shall 
dine  with  j'ou  soon  ;  but  at  present  it  is  out 
of  my  j^ower  to  appoint  a  day." 

"  Well,  well,  Doctor,  make  yoiu'  own  time 
of  it ;  and  now  for  the  purport  of  cm-  jour- 
ney. Denis  O'Shaughnessy  here,  my  lord, 
is  a  warm,  respectable  jDarishioner  of  mine — 
a  man  indeed  for  whom  I  have  a  great  re- 
gard. He  is  reported  to  have  inherited  fi-om 
his  worthy  father,  two  horns  filled  with 
guineas.  His  grandmother,  as  lie  could  well 
inform  j'our  lordship),  was  born  with  a  luckij 
caul  upon  her,  which  caul  is  still  in  the  fam- 
ily.   Isn't  it  so,  Denis  ?  " 

"  Mj'  lord,  in  dignity,  it's  tmth,"  replied 
Denis,  "and  from  the  time  it  came  into  the 
family  they  always  thruv,  thanks  be  to  good- 
ness ! " 

The  lawyer  sat  eyeing  the  priest  and  Denis 
alternately,  e\'idently  jjuzzled  to  comprehend 
wliat  such  a  remai-kable  introduction  could 
lead  to. 

The  Bishop  seemed  not  to  be  sui-prised, 
for  his  featui-es  betrayed  no  change  whatso- 
ever. 

"  Having,  therefore,  bad  the  necessary 
means  of  educating  a  son  for  the  church,  he 
has  accordingly  prepared  this  young  man 
with  much  anxiety  and  expense  for  May- 
nooth." 

"Plase  your  lordship,"  said  Denis,  "  Doc- 
thor  Finnerty  is  clothin'  it  betther  than  I 
could  do.  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  seein'  him 
what  we  all  expect  him  to  be,  your  lordship." 

"Mr.  Finnerty,"  observed  the  Bishoi), 
"you  seem  to  be  intimately  acquainted  witii 
O'Shauglmessys  cii-cumstances  ;  you  apjjear 
to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  familj-,  pai-- 
ticularly  in  the  success  of  his  son." 

"Undoubtedly  my  lord  ;  I  am  partieulai-ly 
anxious  for  his  success." 

"  You  received  my  letter  yesterday?  " 

"I  am  here  to-day,  my  lord,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  received  it.  But,  by  the 
by,  there  was,  under  favor,  a  shght  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  your " 

"  What  misconception,  sir  !  " 

"  Why,  my  lord — Counsellor,  this  is  a — a  i 
— kind  of  charge  his  lordshijj  is  bringing  j 
against  me,  under  a  slight  misconception. 
My  lord,  the  fact  is,  that  I  didn't  see  what  i 
ecclesiastical  right  I  had  to  prevent  Denis  . 
here  fi'om  disposing  of  his  o^vn  property  [ 
to " 

"  I  expect  an  apology  fi-om  you,  Mr.  Fin- 
nertj',  but  neither  a  defence  nor  a  justifica- 
tion. An  attempt  at  either  will  not  advance 
the  interests  of  your  young  friend,  believe 
me." 

"Then  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  wish 


'  exj^ressed  in  your  lordship's  letter  has  been 
[  comphed  with.  But  wait  awhile,  my  lord," 
,  continued  the  priest,  good  humoredly,  "  I 
j  shall  soon  turn  the  tables  on  j'ourself." 

"How  is  that,  pray  ?  " 
j      "  WTiy,   my   lord,  the   horse   is   in   your 
stable,  and  Denis  declares  he  will  not  take 
him  out  of  it." 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
I  that,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "  upon  the  express 
condition  that  his  son  shall  never  enter 
MajTiooth." 

"For  my  part,"  obsei-ved  Mr.  Finnerty. 
"I  leave  the  matter  now  between  your  lord 
j  ship  and  O'Shaughnessy  himself.  You  may 
I  act  as  you  please,  Doctor,  and  so  may  he." 
"  Mr.  Finnerty,  if  I  could  sujjpose  for  a 
I  moment  that  the  suggestion  of  thus  influ- 
encing me  originated  with  you,  I  would  in- 
stantly deprive  you  of  your  i:)arish,  and  make 
you  assistant  to  your  excellent  cvu'ate,  for 
whom  I  entertain  a  sincere  regard.  I  hav« 
ah-eady  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  trans- 
action alluded  to  in  my  letter.  You  have 
frequently  offended  me,  Mr.  Finnerty,  by 
presuming  too  fiu-  ujJon  my  good  temper, 
and  by  relying  probably  upon  your  own 
jocular  disposition.  Take  care,  sir,  that  you 
don't  break  down  in  some  of  your  best  jokes. 
I  fear  that  under  the  guise  of  humor,  you 
frequently  avail  yourself  of  the  weakness,  or 
ignorance,  or  simplicity  of  your  jJarishioners. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Finnerty,  that  while  you  laugh 
at  the  jest,  they  don't  j)ay  for  it." 

The  jjriest  here  caught  the  Counsellor '.s 
eye,  and  gave  him  a  dry  wink,  not  unper- 
ceived,  however,  by  the  Bishoj),  who  could 
scarcely  repress  a  smile. 

"  You  should  have  known  me  better,  Mi-. 
Finnerty,  than  to  suppose  that  any  motive 
coidd  influence  me  in  deciding  upon  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  Maynooth,  beside.s 
their  own  moral  character  and  literary  ac- 
quirements. So  long  as  I  hve,  this,  and  this 
alone,  shaU  be  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  touch- 
ing persons  in  the  cu-cumstauces  of  young 
O'Shaughnessy." 

"  My  gracious  lord,"  said  Denis,  "  don't  bn 
angry  wid  Mr.  Finnerty.  I'll  bear  it  all,  for 
it  was  my  fau't.  The  horse  is  mine,  and  say 
what  you  will,  out  of  your  stable  I'U  never 
bring  him.  I  tliink,  wid  great  sibmission,  a 
man  may  do  what  he  pleases  ^-id  his  own." 

"  Certainly, '  said  the  BishoiJ ;  "my  con- 
sent to  permit  your  son  to  go  to  MajTiooth 
is  my  own.  Now  this  consent  I  will  not  give 
if  you  press  that  mode  of  argument  upon 
me." 

"  My  Reverend  Lord,  as  heaven's  above  me. 
I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  to  see  the  boy  in  May- 
nooth. If  he  doesn't  go  afther  all  our  hopes, 
I'd   break   my   heart."     He   was   so  deeply 
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d  ths,t  the  large  tears  rolled  down  liis 
cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

"  Will  your  Lordship  Inuj  the  horse  ?  '  "he 
added  ;  "  I  don't  want  him,  and  you,  maybe, 
do?" 

"  I  do  not  ^vant  him,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  and 
if  I  did,  I  would  not,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, jiurchase  him  from  you." 

"Then  my  boy  won't  get  in,  your  lord- 
ship. And  you'll  neither  buy  the  horse,  nor 
take  him  as  a  jji-esent.  My  curse  upon  him 
for  a  horse  !  The  first  thing  I'll  do  when  I 
get  home  will  be  to  put  a  bullet  through  him, 
for  lie  has  been  an  unlucky  tliief  to  us.  Is 
my  son  aquil  to  the  others,  that  came  toijass 
your  lordship  ?  "  asked  Denis. 

"  There  is  none  Oi  them  properly  qualified," 
said  the  Bisho23.  "  If  there  be  any  sujieriority 
among  them  your  son  has  it.  He  is  not  with- 
out natural  talent,  Mr.  Finnerty  ;  his  ti'ans- 
lations  are  strong  and  fluent,  but  ridiculously 
pedantic.  That,  however,  is  perhaps  less 
his  fault  than  the  fault  of  those  who  in- 
structed him." 

"  Are  you  anxious  to  disijose  of  the  horse  ?  " 
said  the  Counsellor. 

"A  single  day,  sir,  he'll  never  pass  in  my 
stable,"  said  Denis  ;  "  he  has  been  an  unlucky 
baste  to  me  an'  mine,  an'  to  ;dl  that  liad  any- 
thing to  do  wid  him." 

"  Pray  what  age  is  he  ?  " 

"Kisin'  four,  sir  ;  'deed  I  believe  he's  four- 
aU  out,  an'  a  purty  devil's  clip  he  is,  as  you'd 
wish  to  see." 

"Come,"  said  the  Counsellor,  rising,  "let 
us  have  a  look  at  him.  Mr.  Finnerty,  you're 
an  excellent  judge  ;  will  you  favor  me  with 
your  opinion ':' " 

The  priest  and  he,  accompanied  by  the  two 
O'Shaughuessys,  passed  out  to  the  stable  yard, 
where  their  horses  stood.  As  they  went, 
Father  Finnerty  whispered  to  O'Shaugli- 
nessy : — 

"  Now,  Denis,  is  your  time.  Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  Don't  take  a  penny  ! — don't 
take  a  fraction  !  Get  into  u  passion,  and 
swear  you'll  shoot  him  unless  he  accepts  liim 
■18  a  present.  If  he  does,  all's  right ;  he  can 
twine  the  Bishoj)  round  his  finger." 

"I  see,  sir,"  said  Denis  ;  "  I  see  !  Let  me 
'done  for  managiu'  liim." 

Tlie  barrister  was  already  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  horse's  mouth,  as  is  usual,  when 
the  priest  accosted  liim  with — 

"You  are  transgressing  etiquette  in  this 
instance.  Counsellor.  You  know  the  prov- 
orb  —  never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth." 

"  How,  Mr.  Finnerty  ?—  a  gift  hor.se  !  " 

"  His  Reverence  is  riglit !  "  exclaimed 
Denis  :  '•  the  sorra  penny  ever  will  cross  my 
pocket  for  the  same  horse.     You  must  take 


'  him  as  he  stands,  sir,  bariin'  the  bridle  ari 
j  saddle,  that's  not  my  own." 

"  He  will  take  no  money,"  said  the  f)riest. 
"  Nonsense,  my  dear  sir  !  Why  not  take 
a  fair  price  for  him  ?  " 
I  "  Divil  the  penny  will  cross  my  pocket  for 
j  him,  the  unlucky  thief !  "  rephed  the  shrewd 
farmer. 

"Then  in  that  case  the  negotiation  is 
I  ended,"  rei^lied  the  barrister.  "  I  certainly 
;  wiU  not  accept  him  as  a  present.  "SVhy  should 
I?  What  claim  have  I  on  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
I  nessj'"?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  take  him,"  said  Denis  ; 
j  "  I  want  nobody  to  take  him  :  but  I  know 
I  the  dogs  of  tlie  paiish  '11  be  pickin'  his  bones 
j  afore  night.  You  may  as  well  have  him,  sir, 
\  as  not." 

"  Is  the  man  serious,  IMi*.  Finnerty?" 
"I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  Ufe  having   a 
more  serious  ajjjJearance,  I  assure  you,"  said 
the  priest. 

"By  Jove,  it's  a  queer  business,"  replied 
the  other  :  "  a  most  extraordinary  affair  as  I 
.  ever  witnessed  !  Why,  it  would  be  madness 
j  to  destroy  such  a  fine  animal  as  that  !  The 
:  horse  is  an  excellent  one !  However,  I  shidl 
j  certainly  not  accept  him,  until  I  ascertain 
I  whether  I  can  prevail  upon  the  bishop  to  elect 
■  his  son  to  this  vacancy.  If  I  can  make  the  man 
!  no  return  for  him,  I  shall  let  him  go  to  the 
:  dogs." 

I  "Go  up  and  set  to  work,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  but  remember  that  tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle. 
I  Keep  his  lordship  in  the  dark,  otherwise  this 

scion  is  ousted." 
i       "True,"  said  the  other.     "In  the  mean- 
time bring  them  into  the  i^aiior,  until  I  try 
i  wh.at  can  be  done." 

"Take  the  Bishop  u^jon  the  father's  affec- 
tion for  him,"  said  the  priest. 

"  You  ai'e  right.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
it." 

"The  poor  man  will  break  his  heart,"  said 
the  priest. 

"  He  will,"res23onded  the  Counsellor  smil- 
ing. 

"  So  will  the  mother,  too,"  said  the  priest, 
v/ith  an  arch  look. 

"  And  the  whole  family,"  replied  the  Coun- 
sellor. 
I       "Go  up  instantly,"  s.aid  the  priest;  "you 
j  have  often  got  a  worse  fee." 

"And,  perhaps,  with  less  prospect  of  suc- 
cess," said  the  other.  "Gentlemen,  have 
!  the  goodness  to  walk  into  the  parlor  for  a 
I  few  minutes,  while  I  endeavor  to  soften  my 
brother  a  little,  if  I  can,  upon  this  untoward 
busine.ss." 

When  the  priest  and  his  two  friends  en- 
tered the  parlor,  which  was  elegantly  fur-  • 
nished,  they  stood  for  a  momeat  to  survey  it. 
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Old  Denis,  however,  was  too  much  engaged 
in  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  his  heart  to 
take  pleasure  in  anj^hing  else  ;  at  least  iintil 
he  should  hear  the  priest's  opinion  upon  the 
posture  of  affairs. 

"  What  does  your  reverence  think  ?  "  said 
Denis. 

"Behave  yourself,"  replied  the  pastor. 
"  None  of  your  nonsense  !  You  know  what 
I  think  as  well  as  I  do  myself." 

"But  will  Dionnisis  pass? — Vriil  he  go  to 
Ma3-aooth  ?  " 

"  Will  you  go  to  youi-  dinner  to-day,  or  to 
your  bed  to-night  ?  " 

"  God  be  ijraised  !  Well,  Docthor,  wait 
tiU  we  see  him  off,  then  I'U  be  spakiu'  to  you  ! " 

"  No,"  said  the  ^jriest ;  "  but  wait  till  you 
tike  a  toss  upou  tliis  sofa,  and  then  you  will 
get  a  taste  of  ecclesiastical  luxury." 

"  Ay,"  said  Denis,  "but  would  it  be  right 
o'  me  to  sit  in  it?     Maybe  it's  consecrated." 

"  Faith,  you  may  swear  that ;  but  it  is  to 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  lordship  !  Come, 
man,  sit  down,  till  you  see  how  you'll  siuk 
in  it." 

"  Oh,  mui-dher  !  "  exclaimed  Denis,  "  where 
am  I  at  all  ?  Docthor  dear,  am  I  in  sight  ? 
Do  you  see  the  cro^vn  o'  my  head,  good  or 
bad  ?  Oh,  may  I  never  sin,  but  that's  great 
state  ! — -Well,  to  be  sure  ! " 

"Ay,"  said  the  priest,  "see  what  it  is  to 
be  a  bishop  in  any  church  !  The  moment  a 
man  becomes  a  bishop,  he  fastens  tooth  and 
nail  upon  luxury,  as  if  a  mitre  was  a  dispen- 
sation for  enjoying  the  world  that  they  have 
sworn  to  renounce.  Diouysius,  look  about 
you  !     Psn't  this  worth  studymg  for  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  repUed  the  hitherto  silent  candidate, 
"  if  it  was  perusal  on  the  j^art  of  his  lordship 
that  got  it." 

"  Upon  mj'  credit,  a  shrewd  observation  ! 
Ah,  Diony.sius,  merit  is  overlooked  in  every 
church,  and  in  every  profession  ;  or  perhaps 
— hem  ! — ehem  ! — perhaps  some  of  yom-  rev- 
erend friends  might  be  higher  uji !  I  mean 
nobody  ;  but  if  sound  learning,  and  wit,  and 
humor,  together  with  several  other  vu-tues 
which  I  decline  enumerating,  could  secure  a 
mitre,  why  mitres  might  be  on  other  brows." 

"  This  is  surely  great  state,"  observed  the 
candidate  ;  "  and  if  it  be  a  thing  that  I 
matriculate  " 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  priest,  inten-upting 
him,  "  this  same  bishop — who  is,  no  doubt, 
a  worthy  man,  but  who  has  no  natural  ear 
for  a  jest — was  once  upou  a  time  the  priest 
of  an  indifferent  good  parish,  like  myself ; 
ay,  and  a  poor,  cowardly,  culprit-looking  can- 
didate, ready  to  sink  into  the  earth,  before 
liis  bishop,  like  you." 

"  Me  cowardly  !  "  said  the  candidate  :  "  I 
decUne  tlie  insinuation  idto-jrether.     It  was 


nothing  but  veneration  and  respect,  whicli 
you  know  we  should  entertain  for  all  our 
spuitual  superiors." 

"  That's  truth  decidedly  ;  though,  at  thu 
same  time,  your  nerves  were  certainly  rather 
entangled,  hke  a  ravelled  hank.  But  no 
matter,  man  ;  we  have  aU  felt  the  same  in  our 
time.  Did  you  observe  how  I  managed  the 
bishop  ?  " 

"I  can't  say  I  did,"  replied  the  candidi-.te, 
who  felt  hurt  at  the  imjjutation  of  cowardice 
before  his  father  ;  "but  I  saw,  sir,  that  the 
bishop  managed  you." 

"  Pray  for  a  longer  vision,  Dionysius.  I 
tell  you  that  no  other  priest  in  the  diocese 
could  have  got  both  you  and  me  out  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  we  stood  but  myself.  He 
has  taken  to  the  study  of  weeds  and  plants 
in  his  old  days  ;  and  I,  who  have  a  mitural 
taste  for  botany,  know  it  is  his  weak  side.  I 
tell  you,  he  would  give  the  right  of  filling  a 
j  vacancy  in  Maynooth,  any  day  in  the  year, 
for  a  rare  jjlant  or  flower.  So  much  for  your 
I  knowledge  of  human  nature.  You'll  grant  I 
managed  the  Counsellor?" 

"  Between  my  father  and  you,  sir,  things 
look  well.  We  have  not,  however,  got  a 
certificate  of  success  yet." 

"  Patientia  Jit  levior  ferendo  ! — Have  pa- 
tience, man.  Wait  till  we  see  the  Counsel- 
lor !  " 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words 
when  that  gentleman  entered. 

"  Well,  Counsellor,"  said  the  priest,  "is  it 
a  hit?" 

"  Pray  what  is  your  Christian  name,  Mr. 
O'Shaughuessy  ? "  inquu-ed  the  lawyer  of 
young  Denis. 

"  My  Christian  name,  sir,"  replied  Denis, 
"  is  Di-o-ny-si-us  O'Shaughuessy.  That,  sir, 
is  the  name  by  which  I  am  always  appellated." 

"That's  quite  sufficient,"  said  the  other, 
"  I  shall  be  with  you  again  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  But  won't  you  give  us  a  hint,  my  good 
sir,  as  to  how  tlae  land  hes  ?  "  said  the  priest, 
as  the  lawj'er  left  the  room. 

"Presently,  Mr.  Finnerty,  presently." 

"  Intelligisne,  Dionisi  ?  " 

"  Vix,  Domine.     Quid  seutis?" 

"Quid  seuii-i  !  No,  but  it  was  good  for- 
tune sent  us.  Don't  you  persave,  Dionysius, 
and  you,  Denis — don't  you  know,  I  s.ay,  that 
this  letter  of  admission  couldn't  be  wiitten 
except  the  bishop  knew  his  name  in  full  ? 
Unlucky  !  Faith  if  ever  a  horse  was  lucky 
this  is  he." 

"I  declare,  Docthor,"  said  the  father,  "I 
can  neither  sit  nor  stand,  nor  think  of  any 
one  thing  for  a  minute,  I'm  so  much  on  the 
fidgets  to  know  what  the  Bishop  'iU  say." 

"  I  also,"  said  Dionysius,  "  am  in  a  state 
of  evaporation  and  uncertainty  touching  the 
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Buuie  point.  However,  tliis  I  can  affirm  with 
veracity,  that  if  I  am  rejected,  my  miud  is 
made  uj)  to  pursue  an  autithetical  course 
of  life  altogether.  If  he  rejects  me  now,  he 
will  never  reject  me  again." 

"Musha,  how — Deimy — Diouuisis,  avick? 
"What  do  you  mane  ?  "  said  the  father. 

"  I  will  give,"  said  the  sou,  "  what  is  desig- 
nated a  loose  translation  of  my  meaning  to 
Mr.  Fiunerty  here,  if  I  find  that  I  am  exclud- 
ed on  this  occasion." 

"And  if  you  do  succeed,"  said  the  priest, 
"  I  would  advise  you  to  hire  a  loose  translator 
during  the  remainder  of  your  residence 
among  us  ;  for  upon  my  veracity,  Dionj-sius, 
the  King's  English  will  perform  hard  duty 
untU  you  enter  Mayuooth.  Not  a  word 
under  si.'i  feet  will  be  Isrought  into  the  ranks 
— grenadiers  every  one  of  them,  not  to  men- 
tion the  thumpers  you  will  coin." 

"  Come,  Docthor  Fiunerty,"  said  our  can- 
didate, pulUug  up  a  httle,  "  if  the  base  Latin 
which  you  put  into  circulation  were  com- 
pai'ed  with  my  English  thumpers,  it  woiild 
be  found  that  of  the  two,  I  am  more  legiti- 
mate and  etymological." 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  dispute  that  point 
with  you  another  time,"  said  the  priest, 
"when  we  can — Silence,  here  comes  the 
Counsellor." 

"Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  the  lawyer, 
addressing  the  candidate,  "  allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success  !  Your  busi- 
ness is  accomplished.  The  Bishoj)  is  just 
finishing  a  letter  for  you  to  the  President  of 
Maynooth.  I  assure  you,  I  feel  great  pleas- 
ure at  your  success." 

"Accept  my  thanks,  sii-,"  said  Denis, 
whose  eye  was  instantly  lit  up  with  deUght — 
"  accept  my  most  obsequious  thanks  to  the 
very  furthest  extent  of  my  gratitude." 

The  Barrister  then  shook  hands  with  old 
Denis.  "O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he,  "I  am 
very  happy  that  I  have  had  it  in  my  power 
to  serve  you  and  your  son." 

"  Counsellor,"  said  Denis,  seizing  his  hand 
in  both  of  his — "  Counsellor,  ahagur  machree 
Counsellor,  oh,  what — what— can  I  say! — 
Is  he — is  it  possible — is  it  tliruth  that  my 
boy  is  to  go  to  Maynewth  this  time  ?  Oh, 
if  you  knew,  but  knew,  the  heavy,  dead 
weight  you  tuck  off  o'  ray  heart !  Our  son 
not  cast  aside — not  disgraced  ! — for  what  else 
would  the  peoi^le  think  it?  The  horse! — a 
poor  bit  of  a  coult — a  poor  unsignified  ani- 
mal !  To  the  devil  wid  him.  What  is  he 
compared  to  the  joy  an'  delight  of  this  min- 
ute"? Take  him,  sir;  take  him — an'  if  he 
was  worth  his  weight  in  goold,  I  vow  to 
Heaven  above  me,  I'd  not  think  him  too 
good.  Too  good  ! — no,  nor  half  good  enough 
for  you.     God  remimber  this  to  you  !  an'  he 


wlU,  too.  Little  you  know  the  happiness 
you  have  given  us,'  Counsellor !  Little  you 
know  it.  But  no  matther !  An'  you,  too, 
Father  Fiunerty,  helped  to  biiug  this  about. 
But  sure  you  were  ever  an'  always  our 
friend  !  AVeU,  no  mattlier — no  matther ! 
God  will  reward  you  both." 

"  My  brother  wishes  me  to  see  Mr.  Fiu, 
nerty  and  yom-  son,"  said  the  barrister  ;  '•  ] 
think  they  had  better  go  iip  to  him.  He  i* 
anxious  to  get  a  sUjd  of  your  shrub,  Mr. 
Finuei-ty." 

"Ah,  I  thought  Bo,"  said  the  priest — "i 
thought  as  much." 

The  Bishop,  on  theu-  reappeiu-ance,  ^ires- 
ented  Denis  with  the  long  wished-for  letter. 
I  He  then  gave  him  a  suitable  exhortation  with 
reference  to  the  serious  and  responsible 
duties  for  which  he  was  about  to  jarepare 
himself.  After  concluding  his  admonition, 
he  addressed  Father  Finnerty  as  follows  : 

"Now  Mr.  Fumerty,  this  matter  has 
ended  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  not  only  to 
your  young  fiiend,  but  to  youi'seK.  You 
must  promise  me  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
horse-dealing.  I  do  not  think  jockeying  of 
that  description  either  creditable  or  just.  I 
am  unwilling  to  use  harsher  language,  but  I 
could  not  conscientiously  let  it  pass  without 
reproof.  In  the  next  place,  will  you  let  me 
have  a  sUp  of  that  flowering  slunib  you  boast 
of?" 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  priest,  "  is  it  possible 
you  ask  it  of  me  ?  Why,  I  think  your  lord- 
ship ought  to  know  that  it's  j-our  own,  as  is 
every  plant  and  flower  in  my  garden  that 
you  fancy.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-niorrow, 
my  lord  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  the  Bishop. 
"  Well,  then,  I  shall  come  ujd  with  a  slip 
or  two  of  it,  and  dine  with  you.  I  know  tlie 
situation  in  which  it  gi-ows  best ;  and  know- 
ing this,  I  wQl  put  it  do-wn  with  my  own 
hands.  But  I  protest,  my  lord,  against  you 
allowing  me  to  be  traced  in  the  business  of 
the  shrub  at  all,  otherwise  I  shall  have  the 
whole  county  on  my  back." 

"Be  under  no  apprehension  of  that,  Mr. 
;  Finnerty.  I  shall  be  hajipy  if  you  dine  with 
I  me  ;  but  bring  it  with  you.  How  did  j'ou 
j  come  to  get  it  so  early  after  its  apjiearance 
in  this  country  ?  " 

"I  got  it  fi-om  headquarters,  Doctor — 
{  fi'om  one  of  the  best  botanists  in  the  three 
',  kingdoms ;  certainly  from  the  best  Irish 
:  botanist  living — my  friend,  Mr  Mackay,  of 
I  the  College  Botanic  Gardens.  My  lord,  I 
i  wish  you  good  morning  ;  but  before  I  go, 
i  accept  my  thanks  for  j'our  kiudness  to  my 
i  young  fi-iend.  I  assiu-e  you  he  will  be  a 
I  useful  mau ;  for  he  is  even  now  no  iiidift'er- 
,  eut  casuist." 
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"Aud  I,  my  lord,"  said  Denis,  "return 
you  my  most  grateful — hem — my  most 
grateful — aud — most  supercilious  thanks  for 
the  favor — the  stupendous  favor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me." 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,"  retiu-ued 
the  bishop  ;  "lout  if  you  be  advised  by  me, 
speak  more  intelligibly.  Use  plain  words, 
and  discard  all  difficult  aud  pedantic  exjjres- 
sions.     God  bless  you  !     Farewell !  " 

On  coming  dov\'n,  they  found  old  Denis  in 
the  stable-yard  in  rather  a  ridiculous  kind  of 
htuiiess.  The  saddle  that  had  been  on  the 
colt  was  strajsjied  about  him  with  the  bridle, 
for  both  had  been  borrowed  from  a  neighbor. 

"Dionnisis  an'  I  must  both  ride  the  same 
horse,"  said  he,  "  an'  as  we  have  two  saddles, 
I  must  caiTy  one  of  them." 

An  altercation  theu  ensued  as  to  which 
should  ride  foremost.  The  son,  uowia  high 
glee,  insisted  on  the  father's  taking  the  seat 
of  honor  ;  but  the  father  would  not  hear  of 
this.  The  lad  was,  in  his  opinion,  at  least 
semi-clerical,  and  to  ride  behind  would  be  a 
degradation  to  so  learned  a  youth.  They 
mounted  at  length,  the  son  foremost,  and  the 
father  on  the  ci-upper,  the  saddle  strai^ped 
about  him,  with  the  stirrups  dangling  by  the 
horse's  flanks.  Father  Finnerty,  who  ac- 
companied them,  could  not,  however,  on 
turning  fi-om  the  bishop's  gToiuids  into  the 
highway,  get  a  word  out  of  them.  The 
truth  is,  both  their  hearts  were  full ;  both 
were,  therefore,  silent,  and  thought  every 
minute  an  hour  until  they  reached  home. 

This  was  but  natural.  A  man  may  conceal 
calamity  or  distress  even  fi-om  his  dearest 
friends ;  for  who  is  there  who  wishes  to  be 
thrust  back  from  his  acknowledged  position 
in  life"?  Or  who,  when  he  is  thrust  back, 
will  not  veil  his  misfortunes  or  his  errors 
with  the  guise  of  indifference  or  simidation  ? 
In  good  fortune  we  act  differently.  It  is  a 
step  advanced  ;  an  elevation  gained  ;  there  is 
nothing  to  fear,  or  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  we 
are  strongly  promjjted  bj'  vanity  to  proclaim 
it  to  the  world,  as  we  are  by  pride  to  ascribe 
its  oecvuTence  to  our  own  talents  or  virtues. 
There  are  other  and  purer  motives  for  this. 
The  aft'ections  will  not  be  still ;  they  seek 
the  hearts  to  which  they  tend  ;  and  having 
found  them,  the  miitual  interchange  of  good 
takes  ijlace.  Father  Finnerty — whose  heart, 
though  a  kind  one,  had,  probably,  been  too 
long  out  of  practice  to  remember  the  influ- 
ence and  working  of  the  domestic  affections 
— could  not  comprehend  the  singular  con- 
duct of  the  two  O'Shaughnessys. 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
he  inquired.  "Have  you  lost  the  use  of 
your  speech ': "' 

"Push  du'  avourneeu,"  said  the  father  to 


I  Denis — "  push  an  ;  lay  the  spur  to  him. 
[  Isn't  your  spur  on  the  right  foot  ?  " 
I  "  Most  certainly,"  said  Denis,  now  aa 
I  pedantic  as  ever — "  most  certainly  it  is. 
You  are  not  to  be  informed  that  our  family 
'  spvu"  is  a  right-foot  spui\" 
i  ""Well,  then,  Peter  Gallagher's  spur  that 
I  have  an  is  a  left-foot  spur,  for  it's  an  my 
I  left  foot." 

"  You  are  a  bright  pair,"  said  the  priest, 
somewhat  nettled  at  their  neglect  of  him — 
;  "  you  are  a  bright  pair,  and  deej^ly  learned 
in  spurs.     Can't  you  ride  asier  ?  " 

"  Never  heed  liim,"  said  the  father,  in  a 
whisper ;  "  do  you  give  the  mare  the  right 
spur,  an'  I'll  give  her  the  left.  Push  an  ! 
that's  it." 

They  accordingly  dashed  forn'ard,  Denis 
jjlying  one  heel,  and  the  father  another, 
:  until  the  priest  found  himself  gi-adually 
faUing  behind.  In  vain  he  plied  holh  spurs  ; 
I  in  vain  he  whipped,  and  wriggled  on  the  .sad- 
j  die,  aud  pressed  forward  his  hack.  Being  a 
j  priest's  horse,  the  animal  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  the  last  twelve  years  to  a  certain 
jog-trot-pace,  beyond  which  it  neither  would 
nor  could  go.  On  finding  all  his  efforts  to 
overtake  them  unsuccessful,  he  at  last  shouted 
after  them. 

"Do  you  call  that  gratitude,  my  worthy 
friends  ?  To  lave  me  creeping  over  the  ups 
and  downs  of  this  villanous  road  without 
company '? " 

"  Lay  an,  aroon,"  said  the  father.  "Let 
us  get  home.  Oh,  how  your  poor  mother 
will  die  with  \oy,  an'  Susy,  an'  Nanny,  an' 
Brian,  an'  Michael,  an'  Dick,  an'  Lanty,  an" 
all  o'  them.  Glory  be  to  Heaven !  what  a 
mcetin'  we'll  have !  An'  the  nabors,  too ! 
Push  an',  avick  machree." 

"  My  curse  ujion  you,  Friar  Hennessy  !  " 
exclaimed  the  priest,  in  a  soliloquy,  "  it  was 
you  who  first  taught  this  four-footed  snail  to 
go  Uke  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  you  had  palmed  him  on  some  one 
else,  for  many  a  dinner  I  have  lost  by  him  in 
ray  time.  Is  that  your  gradtude,  gentlemen  ? 
Do  I  deserve  this  ?  " 

"  What  is  he  sayin'  ?  "  said  the  father. 
"  He  is  declaiming  about  gi-atitude,"  re- 
plied Denis. 

"Lay  au'  her,"  said  the  father.  "Poor 
Mave ! " 

"  Such  conduct  does  you  credit,"  shouted 
the  priest.  "It's  just  the  way  of  the  world. 
You  have  got  what  you  wanted  out  of  me, 
an'  now  you  thi-ow  me  off.  However,  go  on." 
"  What's  that"?  "  s.aid  the  father  again. 
"He  is  desiring  us  to  go  on,"  replied  the 
son. 

"Then,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  do  so, 
avourneen.     Susy  will  die  downright." 
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"Where  am  I  to'  dine  to-day?"  sliouted 
tlie  priest,  in  a  louder  voice.  "  I  say,  where 
am  I  to  come  in  for  my  dinner,  for  I'm  not 
expected  at  home,  and  my  curate  dines  out  ?  " 

"I  can't  hear  him,"  said  the  father. 

"He  says  the  curate  dines  out;  an'  he 
wants  to  know  if  he's  to  dine  with  us." 

"  Tliroth,  an'  he  won't ;  not  that  we 
begrudge  it  to  him  ;  hut  for  this  day  the 
isara  one  we'll  have  but  our  OAvn  relations. 
Push  an.  An'  Brian,  too,  poor  fellow,  that 
was  alwaj's  so  proud  of  you  !  " 

They  had  now  reached  the  top  of  an 
ascent  on  the  road,  whilst  the  priest  toiled 
up  after  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  began 
to  descend,  and  consequently  were  out  of  his 
sight. 

No  description  of  mine  could  give  an  ade- 
quate perception  to  the  reader  of  what  was 
felt  by  the  family  on  hearing  that  the  objet^t 
of  Denis's  hopes,  and  their  own  proud  ajnbi- 
tion,  was  at  length  accomplished.  The 
Bishop's  letter  was  looked  at,  turned  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  the  seal  inspected  with  a  kmd 
of  wonderful  curiosity,  snrli  as  ;i  superstitious 
person  would  manifest  on  sri  iii;j;  iiud  touch- 
ing some  sacred  rehe.  TIk-  jxri.  m1  appointed 
for  his  departui-e  now  depended  wpou  the 
despatch  with  which  they  could  equip  him 
for  coUege.  But  until  this  event  should 
arrive,  his  fi'ieuds  lost  no  opjoortunity  of  hav- 
ing him  among  them.  Vai-ious  were  the 
treats  he  got  in  fair  and  markets.  Proud 
were  his  relations  when  pajdng  him  the  re- 
spect which  he  felt  right  sincere  pleasure  in  j 
receiving.  The  medium  between  dignity 
and  humility  which  he  hit  off  in  these  scenes, 
was  worthy  of  being  recorded  ;  but,  to  do 
liim  justice,  liis  forte  lay  in  humility.  He 
ijertaiuly  condescended  with  a  grace,  and 
made  them  feel  the  honor  done  them  by  his 
vouchsafing  to  associate  with  such  poor  crea- 
tures as  if  he  was  one  of  themselves.  To  do 
faem,  ako  justice,  they  ajjpeared  to  feel  his 
condescension  ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, were  ready  to  Hck  the  very  dust  un- 
der his  feet,  considering  him,  as  they  did,  a 
j)riest  in  .everything  but  ordination. 

Denis,  besides  his  intercourse  with  humble 
relatives,  was  now  asked  to  dine  with  the 
neighboring  clergymen,  and  fi-equently  made  I 
one  at  their  parties.  In  the  beginning,  his 
high  opmion  and  awe  of  the  clerical  chai-ac- 
ter  kept  him  remarkably  dull  and  sheeiDish. 
Many  an  excellent  joke  was  cracked  at  his 
expense  ;  and  often  did  he  ask  liimself  what 
Phadrick  MuiTay,  his  father's  family,  or  his 
acquaintances  in  general,  would  say,  if  they 
saw  his  learning  and  Ms  logic  so  viUanously 
degraded.  In  iiroportion,  however,  as  convi- 
viality developed  among  his  reverend  friends 
many  defects,  opinions,  and  faihngs,  which 


he  never  suspected  them  to  possess,  so  did 
he  begin  to  gather  courage  and  facdity  ol 
expression.  By  degi-ees  he  proceeded  mod- 
estly from  the  mild  and  timid  effort  at  wit, 
to  the  steadier  neiwe  of  moderate  confidence  ; 
another  step  brought  him  to  the  indifference 
of  a  man  who  can  bear  an  unsuccessful  at- 
temjjt  at  pleasantry,  without  being  discom- 
posed ;  the  third  and  last  stage  advanced 
him  to  downright  assurance,  which  having 
reached,  he  stopped  at  nothing.  From  this 
forward  he  began  to  retort  upon  his  clerical 
companions,  who  found  that  the  sheepish 
youth  whom  they  had  often  made  ridicu- 
lous, possessed  skiU,  when  properly  excited, 
to  foil  them  at  their  own  weapons.  He  ob- 
served many  things  in  their  convivial  meet- 
ings. The  holy  man,  whom  his  flock  looked 
upon  as  a  being  of  the  highest  sanctity,  when 
lit  u^D  into  fim  and  fi-olic,  Denis  learned  to 
estimate  at  his  just  value.  He  thought,  be- 
sides, that  a  person  resolved  to  go  to  heaven, 
had  as  good  a  chance  of  being  saved  by  the 
du-ect  mercy  of  God,  as  through  the  minis- 
tration of  men,  whose  only  spiritual  advan- 
tage over  himself  consisted  in  the  mere  fact 
of  being  in  orders.  To  be  sui-e,  he  saw  the 
usual  exceptions  among  them  that  ai-e  to  be 
found  among  every  other  class  ;  but  he  drew 
his  conclusions  fi-om  the  general  inile.  All 
this,  however,  failed  in  removing  that  funda- 
mental jjrinciple  of  honest  suf)erstition  in 
which  he  had  been  trained.  The  clergymen 
whom  he  saw  were  only  a  few  who  consti- 
tuted the  great  body  of  the  church ;  but 
when  the  long  and  sanctified  calendar  of 
saints  and  miracles  oiJened  upon  him,  there 
still  remained  enough  to  thi-ow  a  dim  and 
solemn  charm  of  shadowy  jjomp  around  the 
risions  of  a  mind  naturally  imaginative. 

Messengers  were  once  more  sent  abroad,  to 
inform  their  friends  of  his  triumph,  who,  on 
ascertaining  that  his  journey  was  fixed  for 
an  early  day,  lost  no  time  in  pouring  in,  each 
with  some  gift  suited  to  their  circumstances. 
Some  of  these  were  certainly  original,  the 
appropriateness  having  been  in  every  case 
determined  by  the  wealth  or  poverty,  igno- 
rance, or  knowledge,  of  those  who  offered 
them.  Some  poor  relation,  for  instance, 
brought  him  a  shii-t  or  two  of  materials  so 
coarse,  that  to  wear  it  in  a  college  would  be 
out  of  the  question  ;  others  offered  him  a 
pair  of  brogues,  much  too  vulgar  for  the  so- 
ciety he  was  about  to  enter  ;  others,  again, 
would  present  him  with  books — for  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  in  many  illiterate 
Irish  families  haH-a-dozen  old  volumes  of 
whose  contents  they  arc  ignorant,  lying  in  a 
dusty  corner,  wheue  they  are  kept  till  some 
young  scion  shall  be  sufiiciently  instructed 
to  peruse  them.     The  names  of  these  were 
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singular  enough.  One  presented  him  with 
"  The  Necessity  of  Penance  ;  "  another  with 
"  Laugh  and  be  Fat  ; "  a  third  with  the 
"Key  of  Paradise;"  a  fom-th  with  "Hell 
Open  ; "  a  fifth  handed  him  a  copy  of  the 
"Irish  Rogues  and  Raj)j)arees  ; "  a  sixth  gave 
him  "Butler's  Lives  of  Saints;"  a  seventh 
"  The  Necessity  of  Fasting ; "  an  eighth 
■"  The  Epicm-e's  Vade  3Iecum."  The  list  ran 
on  very  ludicrously.  Among  them  were  the 
"  Garden  of  Love  and  Royal  Flower  of  Fi- 
delity ; "  "  An  Essay  on  the  Virtue  of  Celi- 
hacy ; "  and  another  "  On  the  Increase  of 
Pojjulation  in  Ii-eland."  To  these  we  may 
add  "  The  Devil  ui^on  Two  Sticks,"  and  "  The 
Life  of  St.  Anthony." 

"Take  these,  Misther  Denis,"  said  the 
worthy  souls  ;  "  they're  of  no  use  to  us  at 
all  at  all ;  but  they'll  saiwe  you,  of  eoorse, 
where  you're  goin',  bekase  when  you  want 
books  in  the  college  you  can  use  them." 

Honest  Phadrick  Mun-ay,  in  Ueu  of  a 
more  valuable  present,  brought  him  his 
wife's  largest  and  best  shawl  as  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  Katty,  sir,  sent  you  this,"  said  Phadrick, 
"  as  a  pocket  handkerchy ;  an'  be  gorra, 
Slither  Denis,  if  you  begin  at  this  corner, 
an'  take  it  out  o'  the  face,  it'U  last  you  si.K 
months  at  a  time,  any  how." 

Another  neighbor  came  with  a  <:'ool  of  ren- 
dered lard,  ho23ing  it  might  be  serviceable. 

"Norah,  sir,"  said  tlie  honest  fi'iend  who 
brought  it,  "  sent  you  a  crock  of  her  own 
lard.  "When  you're  makin'  coleanon,  sir,  or 
flhilL;*  in  the  college,  if  you  shj:)  in  a  lumi^ 
of  this,  it'll  save  you  the  price  of  butther. 
The  grace  'ill  be  useful  to  you,  whether  or 
not ;  an'  they  say  there's  a  scarcity  of  it  in 
the  college." 

A  third  brought  him  an  oak  sapling  to 
keejj  in  his  hand  about  the  pui-Heus  of  the 
establishment. 

"We  know,"  said  he,  "that  you're  given 
to  arguin'  an'  to  that  thing  you  call  logic, 
Misther  Denis.  Now,  sh-,  if  you're  ever 
hard  set  in  an  argument  or  the  like  o'  that, 
or  if  any  o'  the  shthudjeents  'ud  be  throuble- 
some  or  imperant,  why  give  them  a  touch  o' 
this — a  Hck  of  it,  do  you  see  ;  jist  this  a  way. 
First  come  wid  a  back  sthroke  upon  the  left 
ear,  if  they  want  to  be  properly  convinced  ; 
an'  thin  agin'  afore  they  have  time  to  recover, 
come  down  ivid  a  visitation  upon  the  kidney. 
My  life  for  yoiu-s,  they'll  soon  let  you  alone. 


*  Shilk  is  made  by  bruising  a  quantity  of  boiled 
potatoes  and  beans  together.  The  potatoes,  how- 
ever, having  first  been  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  the 
beans  are  but  partially  broken.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  dish,  and  a  pound  of  butter  or  rendered  lard 
(hrust  iuto  the  middle  of  it. 


Nothin'  puzzles  one  in  an  argument  more 
than  it  does." 

"  Ay,"  said  Denis,  "that  is  what  they  call 
in  the  books  the  argumentiun  baculiiiitm.  I 
accept  your  i^resent,  Roger ;  but  I  flattel 
myself  I  shall  be  a  match  for  any  of  the  col- 
legians without  having  recourse  to  the  aryu- 
menttim  baculinum." 

A  poor  old  widow,  who  was  distantly  re- 
lated to  them,  came  upwards  of  foui-  miles 
with  two  or  thi-ee  score  of  eggs,  together 
with  a  cock  and  hen  ;  the  eggs  for  his  own 
vise,  and  the  latter  for  breeding  in  Maynooth. 

"  Avoui-neen,  Misther  O'Shauglinessy, " 
said  she,  in  broken  English,  "  when  you  ate 
out  aU  the  eggs,  maybe  you  could  get  a  son- 
sy little  corner  about  the  collegian  that 
you're  goin'  to  larn  to  be  a  jmest  in,  an'  put 
them  both  into  it ;  " — pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  cock  and  hen — "  an' whishper," 
she  continued,  in  a  low  friendly  voice,  "  if 
you  could  get  a  weeshy  wisp  o'  sthraw,  an' 
slip  it  undher  your  own  bed,  it  woidd  make 
a  nest  for  them,  an'  they'd  lay  an  egg  for 
your  breakfast  all  days  in  the  year.  But, 
achora,  don't  let  them  be  widout  a  nest  egg  ; 
an'  whishper — maybe  you'd  breed  a  clackm' 
out  o'  them,  that  you  might  sell.  Sure 
they'd  help  to  buy  duds  of  does  for  you  ;  or 
you  might  make  presents  of  the  crathurs  to 
the  blessed  an'  holy  eoUegian  hunself. 
WoiUdn't  it  bs  good  to  have  him  an  your 
side  ? — He'd  help  to  make  a  gintleman  ot 
you,  any  way.  Faix,  sure  he  does  it  for 
manj',  they  say.  An'  whishj^er — the  breed, 
avourneen,  is  good  ;  an'  I'm  not  afeard  to 
say  that  there  never  was  sich  a  chicken  in 
the  whole  collegian,  as  the  ould  cock  him- 
self. He's  the  darUn'  aU  out,  an'  can  crov7 
so  stoutly,  that  it  bates  the  world.  Sure  hie 
comb's  a  beauty  to  look  at,  the  darlin' ;  an' 
only  it's  to  yom-self,  an'  in  regard  of  the 
blessed  place  he's  goin'  to,  I  wouldn't  part 
wid  hijn  to  nobody  whatsomever,  at  all,  good 
or  bad." 

The  most  original  gift  of  aU  was  a  jmrse, 
formed  of  a  small  bladder,  ingeniously  cov- 
ered with  silk.  It  was  given  to  him  by  his 
uncle,  as  a  remembrance  of  him,  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  secondly,  for  a  more  special  pur- 
pose. 

"  This  will  sarve  you,  sir,"  said  his  uncle, 
"  an'  I'll  tell  you  how  :  if  you  want  to  smug- 
gle in  a  sup  of  good  whiskej- — as  of  eoorse 
you  will,  plase  goodness — why  this  houlds 
exactly  a  pint,  an'  is  the  very  thing  for  it. 
The  sorra  one  among  them  wiU  ever  think  of 
searcliin'  your  purse,  at  least  for  whiskey. 
Put  it  in  your  pocket,  IMisther  Dionnisis  ; 
an'  I'd  take  it  as  a  great  kindness  if  you'd 
write  me  a  scrape  or  two  of  the  pen,  men- 
tionin'  what  a  good  jjarish  'ud  be  worth  • 
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youll  soon  be  able  to  tell  me,  for  I've  some 
notion  myself  of  puttin'  Barny  to  Latin." 

Denis  was  jiarfectly  awai-e  of  the  honest 
warmth  of  heai-t  with  which  these  simjile 
tokens  of  esteem  were  presented  to  him  ; 
and  young  as  he  was,  his  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  prejudices  prevented  him  fi'om 
disaj^pointing  them  by  a  refusal.  He  con- 
sequently accepted  everything  offered  him,^ 
api^ropriated  to  himself  whatever  was  suita- 
ble to  his  wants,  converted  the  remainder 
into  pocket-money,  and,  of  course,  kept  his 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  them  all  : 
a  state  of  Christian  virtue  which  his  refusal 
of  any  one  gift  would  have  rendered  dif- 
ficult. 

On  the  day  before  liis  departiu-e  the  fiiends 
and  relations  of  the  family  assembled  to  hold 
their  farewell  meeting.  The  same  spirit 
which  marked  aU  their  rustic  aymposna  pre- 
sided in  this  ;  if  we  except  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
natural  to  liis  family  on  being  separated 
from  one  they  loved  so  affectionately.  Denis, 
who  was  never  deficient  in  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, could  not  be  insensible  to  the  love  and 
pride  with  which  his  family  had  always 
looked  iiijon  him.  Ambition,  as  he  ap- 
proached it,  lost  much  of  its  fictitious  glitter. 
A  sense  of  sorrow,  if  not  of  remorse,  for  the 
fastidious  and  overbearing  spiiit  he  had 
manifested  to  them,  pressed  upon  his  heart. 
Pride,  in  fact,  was  expelled  ;  nature  resumed 
her  empii-e  over  liim ;  he  looked  upon  the 
last  two  months  of  his  life  as  a  man  would 
be  apt  to  do  who  liad  been  all  that  time  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a  feverish  di-eam.  We 
do  not  say,  however,  that  either  ambition  or 
superstition  was  thoroughly  expelled  from 
his  mind  ;  for  it  is  hard  at  all  times  to  root 
them  out  of  the  system  of  man :  but  they 
ceased  to  govern  him  altogether.  A  passion, 
too,  as  obstinate  as  either  of  them,  was  de- 
termined to  dispute  their  power.  The  do- 
mestic affections  softened  his  heart;  but 
love,  which  ambition  left  for  dead,  was  only 
stunned  ;  it  rose  again,  and  finding  a  favor- 
able position,  set  its  seal  to  his  feelings. 

Denis  himself,  some  days  before  that  ap- 
pointed for  his  departure,  became  perfectly 
conscious  that  his  affections  were  strongly 
fixed  upon  Susan  Connor.  The  natui-e  of 
their  last  interview  filled  him  with  shame  ; 
nay,  more,  it  inspii-ed  liim  with  pity  for  the 
fair,  artless  girl  whom  he  had  so  unfeelingly 
insulted.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  won 
her  young  affections  ;  the  many  tender  inter- 
views that  had  passed  between  them  ;  the 
sacred  promises  of  unchangeable  love  they 
had  made  to  each  other  :  all  crowded  to  his 
imagination  with  a  power  which  reduced  his 
spii-itual  ambition  and  ecclesiastical  pride,  at 
least  to  the  possession  only  of  a  divided  em- 


pire. He  had,  therefore,  with  his  oook  in 
his  hand  as  usual,  taken  many  soiitsiry  walks 
for  the  preceding  few  days,  with  the  expect- 
ation of  meeting  Susan.  He  heai-d  that  for 
the  last  month  or  six  weeks  she  had  looked 
ill,  been  in  low  spirits,  and  lost  her  health. 
The  cause  of  tliis  change,  though  a  secret  to 
the  world,  was  kno^\-n  to  him.  He  knew,  in- 
j  deed,  that  an  interriew  between  them  was 
I  indispensable  ;  but  had  it  not  been  so,  we 
question  whether  he  would  have  been  able  to 
leave  home  without  seeing  her. 

His  evening  strolls,  however,  up  until  the 
day  before  his  setting  out  for  college,  were 
fi-uitless.  Susan,  who  heretofore  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  walking  in  the  evenings  among 
the  green  deUs  ai'ouud  her  father's  house, 
was  ever  since  their  last  meeting  almost  in- 
visible. In  the  meantime,  as  the  day  before 
that  of  his  leaving  the  neighborliood  had  ai'- 
rived,  and  as  an  inter\'iew  with  her  was,  in  a 
reUgious  point  of  view,  essentially  necessaiy, 
I  he  took  his  book  in  the  course  of  tlie  even- 
ing, and  by  a  jiath  sUghtly  cii-cuitous,  de- 
scended the  valley  that  ran  between  his 
father's  house  and  liers.  With  solemn  strides 
he  jjerambulated  it  in  every  direction — north, 
south,  east,  and  west ;  not  a  natural  bower  in 
the  gleu  was  unexplored  ;  not  a  gi-een,  quiet 
nook  unsearched  ;  not  a  shady  tree  unexam- 
ined ;  but  aU  to  no  purpose.  Yet,  although 
he  failed  in  meeting  herself,  a  thousand  ob- 
jects brought  her  to  his  heart.  Every  dell, 
natural  bower,  and  shady  tree,  isresented 
him  with  a  history  of  their  past  affections. 
Hei-e  was  the  spot  where,  ■with  beating  heart 
and  crimson  cheek,  she  had  first  breathed 
out  in  broken  music  the  acknowledgment  of 
her  love  ;  there  had  another  stolen  meeting,  a 
thousand  times  the  sweeter  for  being  stolen, 
taken  place.  Every  spot,  in  fact,  was  deai-  to 
him,  and  eveiy  object  associated  itself  with 
delightful  emotions  that  kindled  new  life  in 
a  spirit  from  which  theu-  i^orent  affections 
had  not  yet  j^assed  away. 

Denis  now  sought  the  only  other  place 
wliere  lie  had  any  likelihood  of  meeting  her  : 
this  was  at  the  well  below  her  father's  house. 
He  walked  down  along  the  banks  of  the 
little  stream  that  ran  past  it,  until  he  reached 
a  thorn  bush  that  grew  -witliin  a  few  yards  of 
the  spring.  Under  this  he  sat,  anxiously 
hoping  that  Susan  might  come  to  fiU  her 
evening  pail,  as  he  knew  she  was  wont  to  do. 
A  thick  flowery  branch  of  the  hawthorn,  for 
!  it  was  the  latter  end  of  May,  luing  down 
i  from  the  tnink,  and  seiwed  as  a  screen 
through  which  he  could  observe  her  should 
she  appear,  without  being  \-isible  himself. 

It  was  now  the  hoiu-  of  twihglit ;  the  even- 
ing was  warm  and  balmy  ;  the  whitethorn 
i  under  whicli  lie   sat,  and  the  profusion  of 
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wild  flowers  that  spangled  the  bosom  of  the 
yreeu  glen,  breathed  their  fragrance  around 
him,  and  steeped  the  emotions  and  remem- 
brances which  crowded  thickly  on  him  in 
deep  and  exquisite  tenderness.  Up  in  the 
air  he  heard  the  quavering  hum  of  the  snipe, 
as  it  rose  and  fell  in  undulating  motion,  and 
the  creak  of  the  rail  in  many  dii-ections 
around  hun.  From  an  adjoining  meadow  in 
the  distance,  the  merry  voices  of  the  village 
children  came  upon  his  ear,  as  they  gathered 
the  wild  honey  which  dropped  like  dew 
from  the  soft  clouds  upon  the  long  grassj' 
stalks,  and  meadow-sweet,  on  whose  leaves  it 
lay  Uke  amber.  He  remembered  when  he 
and  Susan,  on  meeting  there  for  a  similar 
purjjose,  felt  the  first  mysterious  ^Jleasiu-e  in 
being  together,  and  the  unaccountable  mel- 
ancholy produced  by  separation  and  absence. 

At  length  he  heard  a  footstep  ;  but  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  slow 
and  Hngeriug  tread  of  the  person  approach- 
ing him  was  that  of  Susan,  so  much  did  it 
differ  fi-om  the  buoyant  and  elastic  step  with 
which  she  used  to  trip  along.  On  looking 
through  the  branches,  however,  he  iserceived 
•lier  coming  towards  him,  carrying  the  pitcher 
as  usual  in  her  hand.  The  blood  was  already 
careering  at  full  sjjeed  through  his  veins,  and 
the  palpitations  of  his  heart  were  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  ear. 

Oh,  beauty,  beauty  !  leterrima  causa  belli, 
thou  dost  i^lay  the  d.evil  with  the  hearts  of 
men !  "Who  is  there  who  doth  not  wish  to 
look  upon  thee,  fi-om  the  saint  to  the  sinner  ? 
— None.  For  thee  worlds  have  been  lost  ; 
nations  swept  off  the  earth  ;  thrones  over- 
turned ;  and  cities  laid  in  ashes  !  Adam, 
David,  Marc  Anl/my,  Abelard,  and  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy,  exhibit  histories  of  thy 
power  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  Denis  O'Shaughnessy. 

Susan  was  about  the  middle  size ;  her 
tresses,  hke  those  of  the  daughters  of  her 
countiy,  were  a  fair  brown,  and  abundant. 
Her  featui'es  were  not  such,  we  admit,  as 
mark  regular  and  scientific  perfection,  and 
perhaps  much  of  their  power  was  owing  to 
their  not  being  altogether  symmetrical. 
Her  great  chann  consisted  in  a  spirit  of 
youthful  innocence,  so  guileless  that  the  veiy 
hght  of  purity  and  truth  seemed  to  break  in 
radiance  from  her  countenance.  Her  i6rm. 
was  round,  Ught,  and  flexible.  When  she 
smiled  her  face  seemed  to  lose  the  character 
of  its  mortahtj' — so  seraphic  and  full  of  an 
indescribable  spell  were  its  lineaments  ;  that 
is,  the  spell  was  felt  by  its  thrilling  influence 
vipou  the  beholder,  rather  than  by  any 
extraordinary  perception  of  her  external 
beauty.  The  general  expression  of  her 
countenance,   however,   was  that  of  melan- 


choly. No  person  could  look  upon  her 
white  forehead  and  dark  flashing  eyes,  with- 
out perceiving  that  she  was  full  of  tender- 
ness and  euthiisiasm  ;  but  let  the  light  of 
cheerfulness  fall  upon  her  face,  and  you 
wished  never  to  see  it  beam  with  any  other 
spirit.  In  her  met  those  extremes  of  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  her  countrj'.  Her  laughing 
lips  expanded  with  the  jilaj'ful  deUcacy  of 
mirth,  or  breathed  forth,  with  untaught 
melody  and  deep  pathos,  her  national  songs 
of  sorrow. 

A  httle  before  she  made  her  appearance, 
the  moon  had  risen  and  softened  with  her 


dewy  light  the  calm  secluded  scene  around 
I  them.  Denis,  too,  had  an  opportunity  of 
i  seeing  the  lovely  girl  more  distinctly.  Her 
j  dress  was  simple  but  becoming.  Her  hair, 
I  except  the  side  ringlets  that  fell  to  heighten 
I  the  beauty  of  her  neck,  was  bound  up  with  a 
I  comb  which  Denis  himself  had  presented  to 
j  her.     She  wore  a  white  dimity  bedgown,  that 

sat  close  to  her  well-formed  person,  descended 

below  her  knee,  and  opened  before  ;  the 
j  sleeves  of  it  did  not  reach  the  elbow,  but  dis- 
!  2>layed  an  arm  that  could  not  be  surpassed 
^  for  whiteness  and  beauty.     The  bedgown  was 

friUed  about  the  shoulder,  which  it  covered, 

leaving  the  neck  only,  and  the  upper  part 
'  of  her  snowy  bosom,  visible.     A  dark  ribbon, 

tied  about  her  waist,  threw  her  figure  into 
'  exquisite  outhne,  and  gave  her  that  simple 

elegance  which  at  once  bespeaks  the  harmony 

of  due  proportion. 

I  On  reaching  the  well  she  filled  her  vessel, 
and  placed  it  on  a  small  mound  beside  her  ; 

:  then  sitting  down,  she  mused  for  some  time, 
'  and  turning  her  eyes  towards  Denis's  father's 
sighed  deej^ly. 
{       "  It's  the  least,"  said  the  humble  girl,  "  that 

I I  may  look  towards  the  house  that  the  only 
I  one  I  ever  loved,  or  ever  will  love,  lives  in. 

I  Little  I  thought  when  I  loved  him  that  I  was 
standin'  between  him  an'  God.  Loved  him  ! 
I  wish  I  could  say  it  waspast.  I  \vish  I  could  : 
for  I  am  afeared  that  tiU  my  weak  heart 
breaks  it  -will  love  him  stiU.  God  pity  me  ! 
It  would  be  well  for  me  I  had  never  seen  him  ! 
But  why  he  should  go  to  Maynooth  without 
givin'  me  back  my  promise  I  cannot  tell." 

Denis  rose  and  ai^poached  her.  Susan,  on 
seeing  him,  started,  and  her  lover  could  per- 
ceive that  she  hastily  wiped  the  tears  from 
her   eyes.     A   single  glance,  however,  con- 

'  vinced  her  that  it  was  he  ;  and  such  was  the 
guileless  sim^jhcity  of  her  heart,  joined  to  the 

j  force  of  habit,  that  her  face  beamed  with  one 
of  her  wonted  smiles  at  his  appearance.  This 
.soon  passed  away,  and  her  features  again 
resumed  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 

!  Our  hero  now  forgot  his  learning  ;  his  poly- 
syllables were  laid  aside,  and  his  pedanti^ 
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utterly  abandoned.  His  pride,  too,  was  gone, 
and  the  petty  pomp  of  artificial  character 
flung  aside  like  An  unnecessary  garment 
which  only  oppresses  the  wearer. 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
look  so  jiale  and  unhappy.  I  deeply  regret 
it ;  and  I  could  not  permit  this  day  to  paae, 
without  seeing  and  speaking  to  you.  If  I  go 
to-morrow,  Susan,  may  I  uqw  ask  in  what 
light  mil  you  remember  me  ?  " 

"I'll  remember  you  without  anger,  Denis  ; 
(vith  sorrow  will  I  remember  you,  but  not,  as 
I  said,  in  anger  ;  though  God  knows,  and  you 
know,  the  only  token  you  lave  me  to  re- 
member you  by  is  a  broken  heart." 

"Susan,"  said  Denis,  "it  was  an  unhappy 
attachment,  as  circumstances  have  turned 
out ;  and  I  msli  for  both  our  sakes  we  had 
never  loved  one  another.  For  some  time 
past  my  heart  has  been  torn  different  ways, 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  acknowledge  that 
withui  the  last  three  or  four  months  I  have 
been  little  less  than  a  \-illain  to  you." 

"  You  speak  harshly  of  yoiu-self,  Denis  ;  I 
hope,  more  so  than  you  deserve." 

"No,  Susy.  With  my  heart  fixed  upon 
other  hopes,  I  continued  to  draw  your  affec- 
tions closer  and  closer  to  me." 

"  Well,  that  was  wrong,  Denis  ;  but  you 
loved  me  long  before  that  time,  an'  it's  not  so 
asy  a  thing  to  draw  away  the  heart  from  what 
we  love  ;  that  is,  to  draw  it  away  for  ever, 
Denis,  even  although  greater  things  may  rise 
up  before  us." 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  her 
voice,  which  she  evidently  strove  to  keep  firm, 
became  unsteady. 

"  That's  true,  Susan,  I  know  it ;  but  I  will 
never  forgive  myself  for  acting  a  double  part 
to  you  and  to  the  world.  There  is  not  a  pang 
you  suffer  but  ought  to  fall  as  a  curse  upon 
my  head,  for  leading  you  into  greater  confi- 
dence, at  a  time  when  I  was  not  serioxisly 
resolved  to  fulfil  my  vows  to  you." 

"  Denis,"  Siiid  the  unsuspecting  gii'l, 
"you're  imposin'  on  yom-self- — you  never 
could  do  so  bad,  so  treacherous  an  act  as  that. 
No,  you  never  could,  Denis  ;  an',  above  aU  the 
world,  to  a  heart  that  loved  and  trusted  you 
as  mLne  did.  I  won't  believe  it,  even  fi-om 
your  own  lips.  You  surely  loved  me,  Denis, 
and  in  that  case  you  couldn't  be  desateful  to 
me." 

"  I  did  love  you  ;  but  I  never  loved  you 
half  so  well  as  I  ought,  Susy  ;  and  I  never  was 
worthy  of  you.  Susy,  I  tell  j'ou — I  tell  you — 
my  heart  is  breaking  for  your  sake.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  both  of  us  we  had  never 
seen,  or  known,  or  loved  each  other  ;  for  I 
'linow  by  my  own  heart  what  you  must  suffer." 

"  Denis,  don't  be  cast  down  on  my  accoimt ; 
before  I  ever  thought  of  you,   when  I  was 


!  iTonnin'  about  the  glens  here,  a  lonely  little 
j  orphan,  I  was  often  sorry,  without  kuo^\ia' 
why.  Sometimes  I  used  to  wonder  at  it,  and 
I  search  my  mind  to  find  out  what  occasioned 
it :  but  I  never  could.  I  suppose  it  was  be- 
cause I  saw  other  girls,  like  myself,  havin' 
their  little  brothers  an'  sisters  to  play  mth  ; 
or  because  I  had  no  mother's  voice  to  call  me 
night  or  mornin',  or  her  bosom  to  lay  my  head 
on,  if  I  was  sick  or  tired.  I  supjwse  it  was  tliis. 
Many  a  time,  Denis,  even  then,  I  knew  what 
sorrow  was,  and  I  often  thought  that,  come 
what  would  to  others,  there  was  sorrow  before 
me.  I  now  find  I  was  right ;  but  for  all  that, 
Denis,  it's  betther  that  we  should  give  up 
one  another  in  time,  than  be  unhappy  bj'  mj 
bein'  the  means  of  tiu'ning  you  fi'om  the  ways 
and  duties  of  God." 

The  simjjle  and  touchmg  pi'  are  which  sli< 
drew  of  her  orphan  chOdhoc  .,  together  witb 
the  tone  of  resignation  and  sorrow  whicl> 
ran  through  aU  she  said,  affected  Denis* 
deeply. 

"  Susan,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  much  changed 
of  late.  The  prospect  before  me  is  a  dark 
one— a  mysterious  one.  It  is  not  many 
months  since  my  head  was  dizzy  v,-ith  the 
gloomy  splendor  which  the  pomps  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church — soon,  I  trust,  to  be 
restored  in  this  country  to  all  her  pride  and 
power — presented  to  my  imagination.  But  T 
have  mingled  with  those  on  whom  before  thia 
—that  is,  during  my  boyhood — I  looked  witb 
awe,  as  on  men  who  held  vested  in  tliem" 
selves  some  mysterious  and  spiritual  iJOwei'. 
I  have  mingled  with  them,  Susan,  and  I  fin^J 
them  neither  better  nor  worse  than  thosa 
who  still  look  upon  them  as  I  once  did." 

"  WeU,  but,  Denis,  how  does  that  bear  up- 
on your  views  ?  " 

"  It  does,  Susan.  I  said  I  have  found  them 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  not  so 
happy.  I  thuik  I  could  perceive  a  gloom, 
even  in  their  mii-th,  that  told  of  some  p:u-- 
ticular  thought  or  care  that  haunted  tliem 
hke  a  sjMrit.  Some  of  them  and  not  a  few, 
in  the  moments  of  undisguised  feeling,  dis- 
suaded me  against  ever  entering  the  Church." 
"I  am  sure  they're  happy,"  said  Susan. 
"  Some  time  ago,  accordin'  to  your  o\nt3 
words,  you  thought  the  same  ;  but  something 
I  ha^  turned  yoiu'  heai't  from  the  good  it  was 
i  fixed  upon.  You're  in  a  dangerous  time, 
I  Denis  ;  and  it's  not  to  be  wondhered  at,  if  the 
I  temptations  of  the  devil  should  thry  you  now, 
in  hopes  to  turn  you  from  the  service  of  God. 
This  is  a  warnin'  to  me,  too,  Denis.  May 
Heaven  above  forbid  that  /  should  be  made 
the  means  of  temptiu'  you  fi-om  the  duty 
that's  before  you  !  " 

"  No,  Susan,  dear,  it's  not  temptation,  but 
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tbe  fear  of  temiitation,  that  iwevLiils  with 
me." 

"  But,  Deuis,  sm-ely  if  you  tliiuk  yourself 
Dot  worthy  to  enter  that  blessed  state,  you 
have  time  enough  to  avoid  it." 

"  A}-,  but,  Sus_y,  there  is  the  difficulty.  I 
am  now  so  placed  that  I  can  hardly  go  back. 
First,  the  dis^^race  of  refusing  to  enter  the 
Church  would  lie  upon  me  as  if  I  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  Again,  I  would  break  my 
father's  and  my  mother's  heart :  and  rather 
than  do  that,  I  could  almost  submit  to  be 
miserable  for  life.  And  final! j-,  I  could  not 
live  in  the  famUy,  nor  beai-  the  indigTiation 
of  my  brothers  and  other  relations.  You 
know,  Susan,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  charac- 
ter attached  to  those  who  put  their  friends 
to  the  expense  of  educating  them  for  the 
Chui-ch,  who  raise  their  hopes  and  their  am- 
bition, and  afterwards  disappoint  them." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  This,  Susan,  dear,  prevails  with  mo.  Be- 
sides, the  Church  now  is  likely  to  rise  from 
iier  ruins.  I  believe  that  if  a  priest  did  his 
duty,  he  might  possibly  possess  miraculous 
power.  There  is  great  pomp  and  splendor 
iu  her  ceremonies,  a  sfns,-  of  h'vrh  and 
boundless  authority  ill  !  Nereis 

rank  in   her  orders  s'l!  r  am- 

bition.    Then  the  deK:'  :  v c,  and 

the  humility  with  which  they  arc  approached 
by  the  people— ah!  Susan,  there  is  much 
still  in  the  character  of  a  priest  for  the  human 
heart  to  covet.  The  jsower  of  sajing  mass, 
of  forgiving  sin,  of  reUeving  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  faithful  in  another  world,  and 
of  mingling  in  our  holy  sacrifices,  with  the 
glorious  worship  of  the  cherubims,  or  angels, 
in  heaven — aU  this  is  the  privilege  of  a 
priest,  and  what  earthly  rank  can  be  com- 
pared to  it  ?  " 

"None  at  all,  Denis — none  at  all.  Oh, 
think  this  way  still,  and  let  no  earthly  tempta- 
tion— no— don't  let— even  me — what  am  I? 
— a  poor  humble  girl — oh  I  no,  let  nothing 
keep  you  back  from  this." 

The  tears  bui-st  fi-om  her  eyes,  however,  as 
she  spoke. 

"  But,  Denis,"  she  added,  "  there  is  one 
thing  that  turns  my  brain.  I  fear  that,  even 
aflhi'r  your  ordination,  I  couldn't  look  upon 
yoLi  as  I  would  upon  another  man.  Oh,  my 
heart  v.ouLl  break  if  one  improper  thought 
of  it  was  fixed  upon  you  Ikcn." 

"  Susy,  he:ir  me.  I  could  give  up  all,  but 
you.  I  could  bear  to  disappoint  father, 
mother,  and  all  ;  but  the  thought  of  giving 
you  up  for  ever  is  terrible.  I  have  been 
latterly  in  a  kind  of  dream.  I  have  been 
among  friends  and  relatives  until  my  brain 
W!is  turned  ;  but  now  I  am  restored  to  my- 
self, and  I  find  I  cannot  part  with  you.  I 
Toi..  II,— 05 


I  would  gladly  do  it ;  but  I  cannot.  Oh,  no, 
I  Susan,  dear,  my  love  for  you  was  dianmed  by 
I  other  passions  ;  but  it  was  not  extinguished. 
It  now  burns  stronger  and  pm-er  in  my  heart 
than  ever.  It  does — it  does.  And,  Susfm, 
I  always  loved  you." 

Susan  paused  for  some  time,  and  uncon- 
sciously plucked  a  wild  flower  which  gravy 
beside  her  :  she  surveyed  it  a  moment,  and 
exclaimed  :— 

"Do  you  see  this  flower,  Denis  ?  it's  a  faded 
primi'ose.  I'm  like  that  flower  in  one  sense  ; 
I'm  faded  ;  my  heart's  broke." 

"  No,  my  beloved  Susan,  don't  say  so ; 
you're  only  low-spirited.  Why  should  your 
heart  be  broke,  and  you  in  the  very  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty  ?  " 

"Do  you  remember  our  last  meetin', 
Denis  ?  Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  th£u 
as  to  bid  me  think  of  marryin'  another,  as  if 
I  had  loved  you  for  anything  but  yourself '? 
I'm  but  a  simj^le  girl,  Denis,  and  know  but 
little  of  the  world  ;  but  if  I  was  to  livf>  a 
thousand  years,  you  would  always  see  the 
sorrow  that  your  words  made  me  feel  visible 
ujiou  my  countenance.  I'm  not  angry  with 
you,  Denis  ;  but  I'm  teUing  you  the  truth." 

"  Susan,  my  darling,  this  is  either  weak- 
ness of  mind  or  ill  health.  I  will  see  you  as 
beautiful  and  happy  as  ever.  For  my  part. 
I  now  tell  you,  that  no .  power  on  earth  can 
separate  us  !  Yes,  my  beloved  Susan,  I  will 
see  you  as  happy  and  hapjjier  than  I  have 
ever  seen  j-ou.  That  will  be  when  you  are 
my  own  young  and  guileless  wife." 

"  Ah,  no,  Denis  I  My  mind  is  made  up  : 
I  can  never  be  your  wife  Do  you  think  that 
I  would  bring  the  anger  of  God  upon  myself, 
by  temptin'  j-ou  back  fiom  the  holy  office 
you're  entering  into  ?  Think  of  it  yourself, 
Denis.  Your  feehngs  are  melted  now  by  our 
discoorse,  and,  maybe,  because  I'm  near  you  ; 
but  when  time  passes,  you'll  be  glad  that  iu 
the  moment  of  weakness  j'ou  didn't  give  way 
to  them.  I  Icnow  it's  natural  for  you  to  love 
me  now.  You're  lavin'  me — you're  lavin'  the 
place  where  I  am— the  little  river  and  the 
glen  where  we  so  often  met,  and  where  we 
often  spent  many  a  happy  hour  together. 
That  has  an  effect  upon  you ;  for  why  should 
I  deny  it  ?— you  see  it— it  is  hard — very  hard 
— even  upon  myself." 

She  neither  sobbed  nor  cried  so  as  to  be 
heard,  but  the  teai's  gushed  down  her  cheeks 
in  torrents. 

"  Susan,"  said  Denis,  in  an  unsteady  voice, 
"you  speak  in  vain.  Eveiy  word  you  say 
tells  me  that  I  cannot  live  without  you  ;  and 
I  will  not." 

"Don't  say  that,  Denis.  Suppose  we 
should  be  married,  think  of  what  I  would 
sufi'er  if  I  saw  you  in   poverty  or  disti'ess, 
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brought  on  because  you  married  mo  !  "Wliy, 
my  heai-t  would  siuk  entirely  imder  it. 
Tlien  your  friends  would  never  give  me  a 
warm  heart.  Me !  they  would  never  give 
yourself  a  warm  heart ;  and  I  would  rather 
be  dead  than  see  you  brought  to  shame,  or 
ill-treatment,  or  poverty,  on  my  accouit. 
Pray  to  God,  Denis,  to  grant  you  grace  to 
overcome  whatever  you  feel  for  me.  /  have 
prayed  both  for  you  and  myself.  Oh,  pray 
to  him,  Denis,  sincerely,  that  he  maj-  enable 
you  to  forget  that  such  a  girl — such  an  un- 
happy girl — as  Susan  Connor  ever  lived  !  " 

Poor  Denis  was  so  much  overcome  that  he 
could  iiot  restrain  his  tears.  He  gazed  upon 
the  melancholy  countenance  of  the  fair  girl, 
in  a  delirium  of  love  and  admiration  ;  but  in 
a  few  minutes  he  replied  : — 

'•  Susan,  j-our  words  are  lost :  I  am  de- 
termined. Oh !  great  heavens !  what  a 
treasure  was  I  near  losing !  Susan,  hear 
me :  I  wiU  bear  all  that  this  world  can  in- 
flict ;  I  will  beai'  shame,  ill-treatment,  anger, 
scorn,  and  every  harsh  word  that  may  be 
uttered  against  me  ;  I  will  renounce  church, 
spiritual  power,  rank,  honor ;  I  will  give 
up  father  and  family  —  all — all  that  this 
world  could  flatter  me  with  :  yes,  I  will  re- 
nounce each  and  all  for  your  sake  !  Do  not 
dissuade  me ;  my  mind  is  fixed,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  change  it." 

"Yes,  Denis,"  she  replied  calmly,  "there 
is  a  j)Ower,  and  a  weak  power,  too,  that  wdl 
change  it ;  for  /will  change  it.  Don't  think, 
Denis,  that  in  argum'  with  you,  against  the 
feelin's  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  doin'  it  with- 
out sufferin'.  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  You  know, 
Denis,  I  am  a  lonely  gui  ;  that  I  have  neither 
brother,  nor  sister,  nor  mother  to  direct  me. 
Sufferin' ! — Oh,  I  wish  you  knew  it !  Denis, 
you  mvist  forget  me.  I'm  hopeless  now  :  my 
heart,  as  I  said,  is  broke,  and  I'm  strivin'  to 
fix  it  upon  a  hapj^ier  world  !  Oh  !  if  I  had  a 
mother  or  a  sister,  that  I  could,  when  my 
breast  is  likely  to  burst,  thi-ow  myself  in 
their  arms,  and  cry  and  confess  all  I  feel ! 
But  I'm  alone,  and  must  bear  all  my  own 
sorrows.  Oh,  Denis  !  I'm  not  without  know- 
in'  how  hard  the  task  is  that  I  have  set  to 
myself.  Is  it  nothing  to  give  up  all  that  the 
heart  is  fixed  upon  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  walk 
about  this  glen,  and  the  green  fields,  to  have 
one's  eyes  upon  them,  and  to  remember  what 
haijpiness  one  has  had  in  them,  knowin',  at 
the  same  time,  that  it's  all  blasted  ?  Oh,  is  it 
nothing  to  look  upon  the  green  earth  itself,  and 
all  its  beauty— to  hear  the  happy  songs  and 
the  joyful  voices  of  all  that  are  about  us — the 
birds  singing  sweetly,  the  music  of  the  river 
flowin' — to  see  the  sun  shiuin',  and  to  hear 
the  rustlin'  of  the  trees  in  the  warm  winds 
of  smnmer— to  see  and  hear  all  this,  and  to 


I  feel  that  a  young  heart  is  brakJn',  or  already 
I  broken  witliin  us— that  we  are  goin'  to  lave 
it  all— all  we  loved — and  to  go  down  into  the 
clay  under  us  ?  Oh,  Denis,  this  is  hard  ; — 
bitter  is  it  to  me,  I  confess  it ;  for  something 
tells  me  it  will  be  my  fate  soon  !  " 

"  But,  Susan  " 

"Hear  me  out.  I  have  now  repated  what 
I  know  I  must  suffer — what  I  know  I  must 
lose.  This  is  my  lot,  and  I  must  l)ear  it. 
Now,  Denis,  will  yon  gi-ant  your  own  Susan 
one  request  ?  " 

"  If  it  was  that  my  life  should  save  yours, 
I  would  grant  it." 

"  It's  the  last  and  only  one  I  will  ever  ask 
of  you.  My  health  has  been  ill,  Denis  ;  my 
strength  is  gone,  and  I  feel  I  am  gettin' 
worse  every  day :  now  when  you  hear 
that  I  am — that  I  am — (/one, — will  you  offer 
up  the  first  mass  you  say  for  my  pace  and 
rest  in  another  world  ?  I  saj'  the  Jlrd,  for 
you  know  there's  moi-c  virtue  in  a  first 
mass  than  in  any  other.  Yoiu"  Susan  will 
be  then  in  the  dust,  and  you  may  feel  sor- 
row, but  not  love  for  her." 

"  Never,  Susan  !  For  God's  soke,  forbear  ! 
You  will  drive  me  distracted.  As  I  hope 
to  meet  judgment,  I  think  I  never  loved 
you  till  now  ;  and  by  the  same  oath,  I 
will  not  change  my  purpose  in  making  you 
mine." 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  still,  Denis  ?  And 
you  would  give  up  all  for  your  Susan  ?  An- 
swer me  truly,  for  the  eax  of  God  is  open  to 
our  words  and  thoughts." 

"Then,  before  God,  I  love  you  too  strong- 
ly for  words  to  express  ;  and  I  would  and 
will  give  up  all  for  youi-  sake  !  " 

Susan  turned  her  eyes  upon  vacancy  ;  and 
Denis  observed  that  a  sudden  and  wUd  hght 
broke  from  them,  which  alarmed  him  ex- 
ceedingly. She  put  her  open  hand  upon  her 
forehead,  as  if  she  felt  pain,  and  remained 
glancing  fearfully  ai'ound  her  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  her  countenance,  which  became  in- 
stantly like  a  sheet  .of  paper,  lost  all  its  in- 
telligence, excei^t,  i^erhaps,  what  might  be 
gleaned  from  a  smile  of  the  most  ghastly 
and  desolating  misery. 

"  Gracious  heaven !  Susan,  dear,  what's 
the  matter  ?  Oh,  my  God  !  your  face  is  like 
marble  !' Dearest  Susan,  speak  to  me  ! — Ob, 
speak  to  me,  or  I  will  go  cUstracted  !  " 

She  looked  uj^on  him  long  and  steadily ; 
but  he  perceived  with  delight  that  her 
consciousness  was  gradually  retm-uiug.  At 
length  she  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  requested 
him  to  Usten. 

"Denis,"  said  she,  "you  must  now  be  a 
man.     We   can   never    be    mai-ried.     I  am 

PEOMISED  TO  ANOTHER  !  " 

"  Promised   to   another !    Your   brain   is 
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turned,  Susy.  Collect  yourself,  dearest,  and 
thmk  of  wliat  you  say." 

"I  know  what  I  say — I  know  it  too  well ! 
What  did  I  say  ?  Why — why,"  she  added, 
with  an  unsettled  look,  "  that  I'm  promised 
to  another  !  It  is  true — true  as  God's  in 
lieaven.  Oh,  Denis !  why  did  you  lave  me 
so  long  without  seein'  me?  I  said  my  heart 
was  broke,  and  you  will  soon  know  that  it 
has  bitter,  bitter  rason  to  be  so.     See  here." 

She  had,  daring  her  reply,  taken  from  her 
bosom  a  small  jjiece  of  brown  cloth,  of  a 
square  shape,  marked  with  the  letters  I.  M.  I. 
the  initials  of  the  names  of  Jesus,  IVIary,  and 
Josejih.  She  kissed  it  fervently  as  she  spoke, 
and  desired  Denis  to  look  upon  it  and  hear 
her. 

"  When  you  saw  me  last,"  she  continued, 
"I  left  you  in  anger,  because  I  thought  you 
no  longer  loved  me.  Many  a  scaldin'  tear  I 
shed  that  nobody  witnessed  ;  many  a  WTing- 
iu'  my  heart  felt  since  that  time.  I  got  low, 
and,  as  I  said,  my  health  left  me.  I  began  to 
think  of  what  I  ought  to  do  ;  and  bein'  so 
much  alone,  mj'  thoughts  were  never  off  it. 
At  last  I  remembereid  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God,  as  bein'  once  a  woman,  and  the  likelier 
to  pity  one  of  her  own  kind  in  sorrow.  I 
then  thought  of  a  scapular  ;  and  made  a 
promise  to  myself,  that  if 'you  didn't  come 
within  a  certain  time,  I  would  dedicate  my- 
self to  her  for  ever.  I  saw  that  you  neglected 
me,  and  I  heard  so  much  of  the  way  you 
spent  your  time,  how  yon  were  pleasant  and 
merry  while  my  heart  was  breakin',  that  I 
made  a  vow  to  remain  a  spotless  virgin  all 
my  life.  I  got  a  scapular,  too,  that  I  might 
be  strengthened  to  keep  my  holy  promise  ; 
for  you  didn't  come  to  me  within  the  time. 
This  is  it  in  my  hand.    It  is  now  on  me.    The 

vow  IS  MADE  AND  I  AM  MISERABLE  FOR  EVER  !  " 

Denis  sobbed  and  wrung  his  hands,  whilst 
tears,  intensely  bitter,  feU  from  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Susan  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "what  have 
you  done  ?  Miserable  !  Oh  you  have  ruined 
vie  utterly  !  You  have  •  rendered  us  both  for 
ever  miserable  !  " 

"Miserable  !  "  she  exclaimed  with  flashing 
ej-es.  "  Who  talks  of  misery  ?  "  But  again 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  en- 
deavored to  recollect  herself.  "  Denis,"  she 
added,  "  Denis,  my  brain  is  turning  !  Oh,  I 
have  no  friend !  Oh,  mother,  that  I  never 
seen,  but  as  if  it  was  in  a  dream  ;  mother, 
dauyhtiT  of  your  daughtei-'i;  heart,  look  down 
from  heaven,  and  pity  your  orphan  child  in 
her  sore  trouble  and  affliction !  Oh,  how 
often  did  I  miss  you,  mother  darUn',  durin' 
all  my  life  !  In  sickness  I  had  not  your  tend- 
her  hands  about  me  ;  in  sorrow  I  could  not 
hear  yoiu-  voice  ;  and  in  joy  and  happiness 
vou  were  never  with  me  to  share  them  !    I 


had  not  your  advice,  my  blessed  mother,  to 
guide  and  direct  me,  to  tache  me  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong  !  Oh,  if  you  will 
not  hear  your  own  poor  lonely  orj^han,  who 
wiU  you  hear  ?  if  you  will  not  assist  her,  who 
ought  you  to  assist  ?  for,  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here  this  night,  you  are  a  blessed  saint  in 
heaven.  But  let  me  not  forget  the  Virgin 
Queen  of  Heaven,  that  I  am  bound  to.  1 
kneel  to  you,  Hope  of  the  Aftticted  !  To  you 
let  them  go  that  have  a  broken  heart,  as  I 
have  !  Queen  of  Glory,  pity  me  ! — Star  of 
the  Sea — Comfoi't  of  the  Hopeless— Eefuge 
of  Sinners,  hear  me,  strengthen  and  supj)ort 
me  !  And  you  wUl,  too.  Who  did  you  ever 
cast  away,  mild  and  beautiful  Virgin  of 
Heaven  ?  'As  the  lilj-  among  thorns,  so  are 
you  among  the  daughters  of  Adam  ! '  *  Yes, 
Denis,  she  wiU  support  me — she  ivill  support 
me  !  I  feel  her  power  on  me  now  !  I  see  the 
angels  of  heaven  about  her,  and  her  mild 
countenance  smilin'  sweetly  upon  the  broken 
flower  !    Yes,  Denis,  her  gloiy  is  upon  me  !  " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  her  eyes 
flashing  wildly  as  before,  and  her  whole  per- 
son and  countenance  evidently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  highly  excited  enthusiasm,  or 
perhaps  a  touch  of  momentary  insanity. 

Poor  Denis  stood  with  streaming  eyes,  in- 
cajjable  of  checking  or  interrupting  her.  He 
had  alwaj's  known  that  her  education  and 
understanding  were  above  the  common  ;  but 
he  never  anticipated  from  her  such  capacity 
for  deep  feeling,  united  to  so  much  vivacity 
of  imagination  as  she  then  displayed.  Per- 
haps he  had  not  philosoiohy  enough,  at  that 
period  of  his  youth,  to  understand  the  effects 
of  a  solitary  life  upon  a  creature  full  of  im- 
agination and  sensibiHty.  The  scenery  about 
her  father's  house  was  wild,  and  the  glens 
singularly  beautiful ;  Susan  lived  among 
them  alone,  so  that  she  became  in  a  manner 
enamored  of  solitude  ;  which,  jsrobably  more 
than  anything  else,  gives  tenderness  to  feel- 
ing and  force  to  the  imaginative  faculties. 
Soon  after  she  had  pronounced  the  last 
words,  however,  her  good  sense  came  to  her 
aid. 

"Denis,"  said  she,  "jon  have  seen  my 
weakness ;  but  you  must  now  see  my 
strength.  You  know  we  have  a  trial  to  go 
through  before  we  \>axi  for  ever." 

"Oh!  Susy,  don't  say  'for  ever.'  You 
know  that  the  vow  you  made  was  a  rash  vow. 
It  may  be  set  aside." 

"  It  was  not  a  rash  vow,  Denis.  I  made  it 
with  a  firm  intention  of  keepin'  it,  and  keep 
it  I  wUl.     The  Mother  of  God  is  not  to  be 


*  The  form  of  the  Service  of  the  Virgin,  from 
which  most  of  the  above  expressions  are  tsken  i.« 
certainly  rf-plcte  with  beauty  and  poetry. 
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mocked,  becan?;o  I  am  wenk,  or  cLoose  to 
prefer  my  own  will  to  liers."' 

"  But,  Susy,  the  Church  can  dissolve  it. 
You  know  she  has  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose.  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Susy,  if  you  ever 
loved  me,  don't  attempt  to  take  back  your 
promise." 

"  I  love  you  too  well  to  destroy  yoa,  Denis. 
I  will  never  stand  between  you  and  God,  for 
that  would  be  my  crime.  I  will  never  bring 
disgrace,  or  shame,  or  j)overty,  uf)on  you  ; 
for  surely  these  things  would  fall  upon  you 
as  a  punishment  for  desartin'  him.  If  you 
were  another — if  you  weren't  intended  to  be 
the  servant  of  God,  I  could  beg  with  you — 
starve  with  you — die  with  you.  But  when 
I  am  gone,  remember,  that  I  gave  up  all  my 
hopes,  that  you  might  succeed  in  yours. 
I'm  sure  tiwt  is  love.  Now,  Denis,  we  must 
return  our  promises,  the  time  is  passin',  and 
we'll  both  be  missed  from  home." 

"  Susan,  for  the  sake  of  ray  ha])piness,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  don't  take 
away  all  hope.  Make  me  not  miserable  and 
wretched  ;  send  me  not  into  the  church  a 
hypocrite.  If  you  do,  I  will  charge  you  with 
my  guilt ;  I  will  charge  you  with  .the  crimes 
of  a  man  who  will  care  but  little  what  he 
does." 

"  You  will  have  friends,  Denis  ;  i^ious  men, 
who  v/ill  direct  you  and  guide  you  and  wean 
j'our  heart  from  me  and  the  world.  You 
will  soon  bless  me  for  this.  Denis,  she 
added,  with  a  smile  of  unutterable  misery, 
"  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  belong  now  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God.  I  never  will  be  so 
wicked  as  to  forsake  her  for  a  mortal.  If  I 
was  to  marry  you  with  a  broken  vow  upon 
me,  I  could  not  prosper.  The  curse  of  God 
and  of  his  Blessed  Mother  would  follow  us 
both." 

Denis  felt  perfectly  aware  of  the  view  en- 
tertained by  Susan,  respecting  such  a  vow  as 
she  had  taken.  To  reason  with  her,  was 
only  to  attack  a  prejudice  which  scorned 
reason.  Besides  this,  he  was  not  himself 
altogether  free  from  the  impression  of  its 
being  a  vow  too  solenni  to  be  broken  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Chiirch. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Susan,  "  to  the  same 
spot  where  we  first  promised.  It  was  under 
this  tree,  in  this  mouth,  last  year.  Let  us 
give  it  back  there." 

The  hand-promise  in  Ireland  between  the 
marriageable  young  of  both  sexes,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  solemn  and  binding  of  all 
obligations.  Few  would  rely  upon  the  word 
or  oath  of  any  man  who  had  been  known  to 
break  a  hand-promise.  And,  perhaps,  few 
of  the  country  girls  would  marry  or  coun- 
tenance the  addresses  of  a  young  person 
known  to  have  violated  such  a  pledge.     The 


!  vow  is  a  solemn  one,  and  of  course,  given  bj 
j  mutual  consent,  by  mutual  consent,  also,  mvist 
I  it  be  withdrawn,  otherwise,  it  is  considered 
still  binding.  Wlienever  death  removes  on  e  ol 
[  the  parties,  without  the  other  having  had  an 
[  oijportunityof  "  giving  it  back,  "the  surviving 
party  comes,  and  in  the  j^resence  of  witnesses, 
tir.st  grasping  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  re- 
I  peats  the  form  of  words  usual  in  withdrawing 
1  it.  Someofthesescenesareverytouchingand 
impressive,  particularly  one  which  the  author 
had  an  opportunity  of  wtnessing.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  in  cases  of  death,  if  the  promise 
I  be  not  thiis  dissolved,  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
I  f)arted  returns  and  haunts  the  survivor  until 
it  be  cancelled. 

When  Denis  and  Susan  had  reached  the 
hawthorn,  they  both  knelt  down.  So  ex- 
j  hausted,  however,  had  Susan  been  by  the 
I  agitation  of  her  feelings,  that  Denis  was 
under  the  necessity  of  assisting  her  to  the 
I  jjlace.  He  could  perceive,  too,  that,  amid 
the  workings  of  her  religious  enthusiasm, 
I  she  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "you  are  stronger  than 
I  am,  begin  and  repeat  the  words  ;  I  will  re- 
peat them  -^Aih.  you." 

"No,"  replied  Denis,  "I  will  never  begin. 
I  will  never  be  the  fir.st  to  seal  both  your 
misery  and  mine." 

"  I  am  scarcely  able,"  said  she  ;  "  de.ai 
Denis,  don't  ask  me  to  do  what  I  have  not 
strength  for.  But  it's  useless,"  she  added  ; 
"you  will  never  begin  unless  /do."' 

They  then  blessed  themselves  after  the 
form  of  their  church,  and  as  they  extended 
their  right  hands  to  each  other,  the  tears  fell 
fast  from  the  eyes  of  both.  The  words  they 
repeated  were  the  same,  with  the  clifi'erence 
of  the  name  only. 

"I,  Susan  Connor,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
do  release  you,  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,  fi-om 
your  promise  of  marriage  to  me,  and  fi'om 
all  promises  of  marriage  that  you  ever  made 
me.  I  now  give  you  back  that  promise  of 
maiTiage,  and  all  promises  of  marriage  you 
ever  made  me.  To  which  I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness." 

Denis  repeated  the  same  words,  substi- 
tuting the  name  of  Su.san  Connor. 

The  sobs  of  Susan  were  loud  and  incessant, 
even  before  she  had  concluded  the  words ; 
their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  each  other  with  a 
hopeless  and  agonizing  expression  :  but  no 
sooner  were  they  uttered,  than  a  strong  hys- 
teric sense  of  suffocation  rose  to  her  throat ; 
she  panted  rapidly  for  breath  ;  Denis  opened 
his  arms,  and  she  fell,  or  rather  threw  her- 
self, over  in  a  swoon  upon  his  bosom.  To 
press  his  lijis  to  hers,  and  carry  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  well,  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment.   There  he  laid  her,  and  after  having 
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sprinkled  lier  face  with  water,  proceeded  to 
slip  the  jjahiis  of  lier  hands,  exclaiming, — 

■'  Susan,  my  beloved,  will  you  not  hear 
me  ■?  Oh,  look  up;.u  me,  my  heart's  dearest 
treasure,  and  teU  me  that  you're  Uving. 
Gracious  God  !  her  heart  is  broken — she  is 
dead  !  This — this — is  the  severest  blow  of 
all !     I  have  killed  her  !  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
Denis,  in  stooping  to  assist  her,  weeping  at 
thu  s;mie  time  like  a  child,  received — a  baug 
from  a  cudgel  that  made  his  head  ring. 

"  Your  sowl  to  the  divil,  you  larned  vaga- 
bonc,"  said  her  father,  for  it  was  he,  "is  this 
the  wxy  you're  preparin'  yourself  for  the 
church '?  Comin'  over  that  innocent  coUeen 
of  a  daughter  o'  mine  before  you  set  out," 
he  added,  taking  Denis  a  second  thwack 
across  the  shoulders — "before  you 'set  out 
for  Maynewth  ! ! " 

"Why,  you  miserable  vulgarian,"  said 
Denis,  "I  scorn  you  from  the  head  to  the 
Heel.  Desist,  I  say,"  for  the  father  was 
ibout  to  lay  in  another  swinger  upon  his 
tiduey — "  desist,  I  say,  and  don't  approxi- 
mate, or  I  will  entangle  the  ribs  of  you  !  " 

"My  sowl  to  glory,"  said  the  father,  "if 
ever  I  had  a  greater  mind  to  ate  my  dinner, 
than  I  have  to  anoint  you  wid  this  cudgel, 
you  bLick-coated  skamer  ! " 

"  Get  out,  you  barbarian,"  replied  Denis, 
"how  dare  you  talk  about  unctiou  in  con- 
nection with  a  cudgel?  Desist,  I  say,  for  I 
will  retaliate,  if  you  approximate  an  inch. 
Desist,  or  I  will  baptize  you  in  the  well  as 
Philip  did  the  Ethiopian,  without  a  sjaonsor. 
No  man  but  a  miserable  barbarian  would 
have  had  the  vulgarity  to  interrupt  us  in  the 
manner  you  did.  Look  at  your  daughter's 
situation  !  " 

"  The  hussy,"  replied  the  fa,ther,  "  it's  the 
supper  she  ought  to  have  ready,  instead  of 

coortin'  wid  sich  a  larned  vag Heavens 

above  me !  What  ails  my  child  ?  Susy  ! 
Susy,  alanna  dhas  !  what's  over  you  ?  Oh,  I 
see  how  it  is,"  he  continued — "I  see  how  it  is  ! 
This  accounts  for  her  low  spirits  an'  bad 
health  for  some  time  past !  Susy,  rouse 
yourself,  avourneeu  !  Sure  I'm  not  angry 
wid  you  !  My  sowl  to  gloiy,  Denis  Shaugh- 
nessy,  but  you  have  broke  my  child's  heai't, 
I  doubt ! " 

"Owen,"  said  Denis,  "your  indecorous 
inteiTuj^tion  has  stamped  you  with  the  sig- 
nature of  genuine  ignorance  and  vulgarity  ; 
still,  I  say,  we  must  have  some  conversation 
on  that  subject  immediately.  Yes,  I  love 
your  daughter  a  thousand  times  better  than 
my  own  hfe." 

"  Faith,  I'll  take  care  that  we'll  have  dis- 
coorse  about  it,"  replied  the  father.  "  If  you 
have  been  a  villain  to  the  innocent  gW — if 


you  have,  Denny,  why  you'll  meet  your  God 
sooner  than  you  think.  Mark  my  words.  I 
have  but  one  hfe,  and  I'll  lose  it  for  her  sake, 
if  she  has  come  to  ill." 

"Here,"  said  Denis,  "let  me  sprinkle  her 
face  with  this  cool  water,  that  we  may  recover 
her,  if  possible.  Your  auger  and  your  out- 
rage, Owen,  overcame  the  timid  creature 
Speak  kindly  to  her,  she  is  i-ecoveriug. 
Thank  God,  she  is  recovering." 

"  Susy,  avoumeen,"  said  the  father,  "  rouse 
j'ourself,  ma  colleen  ;  rouse  yourself,  an'  don't 
thrimble  that  way.  The  sorra  one  o'  meis 
angry  wid  you,  at  aU  at  all." 

"  Oh,  bring  me  home,"  said  the  poor  girL 
"  Fathei-,  dear,  have  no  bad  opinion  of  me. 
I  done  nothing,  an'  I  hope  I  never  will  do 
anything,  that  would  bring  the  blush  ol 
shame  to  your  face." 

"That's  as  true  as  that  God's  in  heaven," 
observed  Denis.  "  The  angels  in  his  pres- 
ence be  not  purer  than  she  is." 

"  I  take  her  own  word  for  it,"  said  the 
father  ;  "  a  lie,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
never  came  from  her  lips." 

"  Let  us  assist  her  home,"  said  Denis. 
"  I  told  you  that  we  must  have  some  serious 
conversation  about  her.  I'll  take  one  arm, 
and  do  you  take  the  other." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  fathei-,  "  an',  Denny,  as 
you're  the  youngest  and  the  sti'ongest,  jist 
take  up  that  jjitcher  o'  wather  in  your  hand, 
an'  carry  it  to  the  house  above." 

Denis,  who  was  dressed  in  his  best  black 
from  top  to  toe,  made  a  wry  face  or  two  at 
this  proposal.  He  was  able,  however,  for 
Susan's  sake,  to  compromise  his  dignity  :  so 
lookmg  about  him,  to  be  certiiin  that  there 
was  no  other  i^erson  obseiwing  them,  he 
seized  the  pitcher  in  one  hand,  gave  Susan 
his  arm,  and  in  thisunheroic  manner  assisted 
to  conduct  her  home. 

In  about  half  an  hour  or  better  after  this, 
Denis  and  Owen  Connor  proceeded  in  close 
and  earnest  conversation  towards  old  Shaugh- 
nessy's.  On  entering,  Denis  requested  to 
speak  with  his  father  and  brothers  in  private. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  this  night  is  pregnant 
— that  is,  vuhjariler,  in  the  family  way — with 
my  fate." 

"  Throth,  it  is,  avick.  Glory  be  to  Good- 
ness ! " 

"  Here  is  Owen  Connor,  an  honest,  dacent 
neighbor " 

"Throth,  he  is  an  honest,  dacent  man," 
said  the  father-j  inteiTupting  him. 

"  Ye.s,"  replied  the  son,  "I  agree  with  you. 
Well,  he  has  a  certain  disclosure  or  pi-oposal 
to  make,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
into  your  most  serious  consideration.  I,  for 
my  part,  cannot  help  being  endowed  with 
my  ovi'n  gifts,  and  if  I  happen  to  possess  a 
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magnet  to  attract  feminine  sensibility,  it  is 
to  heaven  I  owe  it,  and  not  to  myself." 

"It  is,"  said  the  father,  "  glory  be  to  his 
name  ! " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  or  surprised,  or  angi-y, 
at  anything  Owen  Connor  may  say  to  you. 
i  speak  significantly.  There  are  perplexities 
m  all  human  events,  and  the  cardinal  hinge 
of  fate  is  for  ever  turning.  Now  I  must 
withdraw  ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  will  be 
found  taking  a  serenade  behind  the  garden, 
if  I  am  wanted." 

"Brian,"  said  the  father,  "get  the  bottle  ; 
we  can't  on  this  night,  any  waj-,  talk  to  Owen 
Connor,  or  to  anybody  else,  wid  dhry  lips." 

The  bottle  was  accordingly  got,  and  Owen, 
with  no  very  agreeable  anticipations,  found 
himself  compelled  to  introduce  a  very  haz- 
ardous topic. 

Denis,  as  he  said,  continued  to  walk  to  and 
fro  behind  the  garden.  He  thought  over 
the  incidents  of  the  evening,  but  had  no  hojje 
that  Owen  Connor's  proposal  would  be  ac- 
cepted. He  knew  his  father  and  family  too 
well  for  that.  "With  respect  to  Susan's  vow, 
he  felt  certain  that  any  change  of  ojjiniou  on 
her  part  was  equally  improbable.  It  was 
clear,  then,  that  he  had  no  pretext  for  avoid- 
ing Maynooth  ;  and  as  the  shame,  affliction, 
and  indignation  of  the  family  would,  he  knew, 
be  terrible,  he  resolved  to  conform  himself  to 
his  circumstances,  trusting  to  absence  for 
that  diminution  of  affection  which  it  often 
produces.  Having  settled  these  points  in  his 
mind,  he  began  to  grope  that  part  of  his 
head  which  had  come  in  contact  with  Owen 
Connor's  cudgel.  He  had  strong  surmises 
that  a  bump  existed,  and  on  examining,  he 
found  that  a  powerful  organ  of  self-esteem 
had  been  created. 

At  this  moment  he  saw  Owen  Connor  run- 
ning past  him  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  his 
father  and  brothers,  the  father  brandishing  a 
cudgel  in  his  hand.  The  son,  who  under- 
stood all,  intercepted  the  pursuers,  com- 
manding them,  in  a  loud  voice  to  stop.  With 
his  brothers  he  succeeded  ;  but  the  father's 
wi-ath  was  not  to  be  appeased  sc  easily. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  stand  in  his 
way,  and  an-est  him  by  friendly  violence  ; 
Denis,  therefore,  seized  him,  and,  by  assum- 
ing all  his  authority,  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him  to  give  over  the  chase. 

"  Only  think  of  him,"  exclaimed  the  father, 
breathless — "  only  think  of  him  haviu'  the 
assurance  to  propose  a  match  between  you 
an'  his  baby-faced  daiighter !  Ho !  Dhci- 
manhim,  Owen  Connor,"  he  shouted,  shaking 
the  staif  at  Owen  as  he  spoke — "  Bher  man- 
him !  if  I  was  near  you,  I'd  put  your  liones 
through  other,  for  darin'  to  miution  sich  a 
thing ! " 


Owen  Connor,  on  finding  that  he  was  n« 
longer  pursued,  stood  to  reconnoitre  tha 
enemj' : — 

"Denis  Oge,"  he  shouted  back,  "be  od 
to  Maynooth  as  fast  as  possible,  except  you 
wish  to  have  my  poor  child  left  fatherless'eu' 
tirely.  Go  way,  an'  my  blessLa'  be  along 
wid  you  ;  but  let  there  be  never  smother 
word  about  that  business  while  you  live." 

"Father,"  said  Denis,  "I'm  scandalized  at 
your  conduct  on  this  dignified  occasion.  I 
am  also  angry  with  Brian  and  the  rest  of 
you.  Did  you  not  observe  that  the  decent 
man  was  advanced  in  liquor  ?  I  would  have 
told  you  so  at  once,  were  it  not  that  he  was 
present  while  I  s23oke.  Did  I  not  give  you 
as  strong  a  hint  as  jiossible  ?  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  '  I  spoke  s-ignifi.canlh/  ? '  Now  hear 
me.  Take  the  first  oj^portuuity  of  being  re- 
conciled to  Owen  Connor.  Be  civil  to  him  ; 
for  I  assure  you  he  esteems  mc  veiy  highly. 
Be  also  kind  to  his  daughter,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent girl  ;  but  I  rej^eat  it,  her  father  es- 
teems me  highly." 

"  Does  he  think  highly  of  you,  Denis  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  so,"  he  repUed. 

"  Then,  throth,  we're  sorry  for  what  has 
happened,  poor  man.  But  the  never  a  one 
o'  me,  Denis,  saw  the  laste  sign  of  liquor 
about  him.  Throth,  we  will  make  it  up  wdd 
him,  thin.  An'  we'll  be  kind  to  his  daugh- 
ter, too,  Denis." 

"Then  as  a  proof  that  j'ou  wiU  follow  my 
advice,  I  lay  it  on  you  as  a  duty,  to  let  me 
know  how  they  ai-e,  whenever  you  wi'ite  to 
me." 

"Throth,  we  will,  Denis  ; — indeed ^^ill  we: 
Come  in  now,  dear ;  this  is  the  last  night 
you're  to  be  wid  us,  an'  they're  aU  ?iiissin' 
you  in  the  house." 

On  that  night  no  person  slept  in  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy's,  except  our  heio,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters.  As  morning  approached 
a  heaviness  of  sj^irits  j'l'evailed  among  the 
family,  which  of  course  was  not  felt  by  any 
except  his  immediate  rel:iti(.ins.  The  more 
distant  friends,  who  niiKiiiud  with  them  for 
the  night,  sang  and  plud  the  bottle  with  a 
steadiness  which  i))-evented  them  from  feel- 
ing the  want  of  rest.  About  six  o'clock, 
breakfast  was  ready,  Denis  dressed,  and 
every  arrangement  made  for  his  immediate 
departure.  His  parents— his  brothers,  and 
his  sisters  were  all  in  tears,  and  he  himself 
could  master  his  emotions  with  great  diffi- 
culty. At  length  the  hour  to  which  the  fam- 
ily of  our  candidate  had  long  looked  forward, 
arrived,  and  Denis  rose  to  depart  for  ]\Iay- 
nooth.  Except  by  the  sobs  and  weeping,  the 
silence  was  unbroken  when  he  stood  up  to 
bid  them  fiirewell. 

The   fii'st  he    embraced   was    his    eldest 
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brother,  Brian  :  "  Brian,"  said  he,  but  he 
could  not  i^roceed — his  voice  failed  him  :  he 
then  extended  his  hand,  but  Brian  clasped 
him  in  his  arms— kissed  his  beloved  brother, 
and  wejDt  with  strong  grief  ;  even  then  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  The  parting 
with  his  other  brothers  was  equally  tender  — 
they  wept  loudly  and  bitterly,  and  Denis 
joined  in  their  grief.  Then  came  his  sisters, 
who,  one  by  one,  hung  upon  him,  and  sobbed 
as  if  he  had  been  dead.  The  grief  of  his 
youngest  sister,  Susan,  was  excessive.  She 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  said  she 
would  not  let  him  go  ;  Denis  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  and  the  grief  which  he  felt,  seemed 
to  penetrate  his  very  soul. 

"  Susui,"  s:iid  he,  "Susan,  may  the  bless' 
ing  of  God  rest  upon  you  till  T  see  you 
again  !  " — and  the  affectionate  girl  was  liter- 
ally torn  from  his  arms. 

But  now  came  the  most  affecting  pai-t  of 
the  ceremony.  His  parents  had  stood  apart 
— their  hands  locked  in  e.ach  other,  both  in 
tears,  whilst  he  took  leave  of  the  rest.  He 
now  ajjproached  his  mother,  and  reverently 
kneeling  down,  implored  in  words  scarcely 
intelligible,  her  blessing  and  forgiveness  ;  he 
extended  both  his  hands — "Mother,"  he 
added,  "  I  ask — humbly  and  penitently,  I  ask 
yoirr  blessing  ;  it  wiU  be  sweet  to  me  from 
your  beloved  lij^s,  dear  mother  ; — pardon  me 
if  I  ever — as  I  feel  I  often  did — caused  you  a 
jjang  of  sorrow  by  my  disobedience  and  folly. 
Oh,  pardon  me — pardon  me  for  all  now! 
Bless  your  son,  kindest  of  mothers,  withyour 
best  and  tenderest  blessing  !  " 

She  threw  herself  in  his  arms,  and  locking 
him  in  her  embrace,  imj^rinted  evei-y  jxart  of 
his  face  with  kisses.  "  Oh,  Denis,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "there  is  but  one  more  who  will 
miss,  you  more  nor  I  will — Oh,  my  darliu' 
son  —  our  pride  —  our  pride  —  our  heart's 
pride — our  honor,  and  our  credit !  Sure, 
anim  madiree,  I  have  nothin'  to  forgive  you 
for,  my  heart's  life  ;  but  may  the  blessin'  of 
God  and  of  a  happy  mother  light  on  you  ! 
And,  Denis  asthore,  wasn't  it  you  that  made 
me  happy,  and  that  made  us  all  happy. 
May  my  blessin'  and  the  blessin'  of  God  rest 
upon  you — keep  you  from  every  evil,  and  in 
every  good,  till  my  eyes  will  be  made  glad 
by  lookiii'  on  j-ou  agin  !  " 

A  grief  more  deep,  and  a  happiness  more 
full,  than  had  yet  been  felt,  were  now  to 
come  forth.  Denis  turned  to  his  father — 
his  companion  in  many  a  pastime,  and  in 
many  a  walk  about  their  native  fields.  In 
fair — in  market — at  mass — and  at  every  rus- 
tic amusement  within  their  reach — had  he 
been  ever  at  the  side  of  that  indulgent  fath- 
er, whose  heart  and  soul  were  jilaced  in  him. 

Denis  could  not  utter  a  word,  but  kept 


his  streaming  eyes  fixed  upon  the  old  man, 
with  that  yearning  expression  of  the  heart 
which  is  felt  when  it  desires  to  be  mingled 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  object  that 
it  loves.  Old  Denis  advanced,  under  power- 
ful struggles,  to  su]5press  his  grief  ;  he  knelt, 
a"d,  as  the  tears  ran  in  silence  down  hin 
cneeks,  thus  addressed  himself  to  God  : — 

"I  kneel  down  before  you,  oh,  my  God\ 
a  poor  sinner !  I  kneel  here  in  your  blessed 
Ijresence,  with  a  heart — with  a  happy  heart — 
this  day,  to  return  you  thanks  in  the  namo 
of  myself  and  the  beloved  partner  you  have 
given  me  through  the  cares  and  thrials  ol 
this  world,  to  give  you  our  heart's  best 
thanks  for  graciously  permittin'  us  to  see  </tw 
day  !  It  is  to  you  we  owe  it,  good  Father  ol 
Heaven  !  It  is  to  you  we  owe  this — an'  him 
— my  heart's  own  son,  that  kneels  before  me 
to  be  blessed  by  my  lips  1  Yes — yes,  he  is— 
he  is  the  pride  of  our  Uves  ! — He  is  the 
mornin'  star  among  us  1  he  was  ever  a  good 
son  ;  and  you  know  that  from  the  day  he 
was  born  to  this  minute,  he  never  gave  me  a 
sore  heart !  Take  him  under  your  own  pro- 
tection !  Oh,  bless  him  as  we  wish,  if  it  be 
your  holy  will  to  do  so ! — Bless  him  and 
guard  him,  for  my  heart's  in  him  :  it  is — he 
knows  it — everybody  knows  it ; — and  if  any- 
thing was  to  hajipen  him " 

He  could  f)roceed  no  further :  the  idea  of 
losing  his  son,  even  in  imagination,  over- 
powered him  ; — he  rose,  locked  him  to  his 
breast,  and  for  many  minutes  the  grief  of 
both  was  loud  and  vehement. 

Denis's  uncle  now  interposed  :  "  The 
horses,"  said  he,  "  are  at  the  door,  an'  time's 


"Och,  thrue  for  you,  Bamy,"  said  old 
Denis  ;  "come,  acushla,  an'  let  me  help  you 
on  yom-  horse.  We  wiU  go  on  quickly,  as 
we're  to  meet  Father  Finnerty  at  the  crass- 
roads." 

Denis  then  shook  hands  with  them  all,  not 
forgetting  honest  Phadrick  Murray,  who 
exeliimed,  as  he  bid  him  farewell,  "Arrah! 
Misther  Denis,  aroon,  won't  you  be  thinkin' 
of  me  now  an'  thin  in  the  College  ?  Faix,  if 
you  always  argue  as  bravely  wid  the  Col- 
legians as  you  did  the  day  you  proved  me  to 
be  au  ass,  you'll  soon  be  at  the  head  of 
them ! " 

"Denis,"  said  the  uncle,  "your  father  ex- 
cuses me  in  regard  of  bavin'  to  attend  my 
cattle  in  the  fair  to-day.  You  won't  be  angry 
wid  me,  dear,  for  lavin'  you  now,  as  my  road 
lies  this  other  way.  May  the  blessin'  of  God 
and  his  holy  mother  keep  you  till  I  see  you 
agin !  an',  Denis,  if  you'd  send  me  a  scrape 
or  two,  lettin'  me  know  what  a  good  parish 
'ud  be  worth  ;  for  I  intend  next  spring  to  go 
wid  little  Barny  to  the  Latin  !  " 
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This  Denis  promised  to  do  ;  and  after 
bidding  liim  fiu'ewell,  lio  ;ind  liis  friends — 
some  on  liorseback  and  iiunibi  rs  on  foot — 
set  out  on  their  journey  ;  aud  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  their  c)wn  ueigljborhood, 
many  a  crowd  was  collected  to  get  a  sight  of 
Denis  O'Shuughnessy  going  to  Maynooth. 


It  was  one  day  in  autumn,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  two  years,  that  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place  between  a  wealthy  grazier 
from  the  neighboring  parish,  and  oue  of  our 
hero's  most  intimate  acquaintances.  It  is 
valuable  only  as  it  throAvs  light  upon  Denis's 
ultimate  situation  in  life,  which,  after  all,  was 
not  what  our  readers  might  be  inclined  to 
espect. 

"Wliy,  then,  honest  man,"  said  Denis's 
friend,  "that's  a  murdherin'  fine  dlirove  o' 
bullocks  you're  bringin'  to  the  fair  ?  " 

"Ay  !  "  replied  the  grazier,  "you  may  say 
that.  I'm  thinkin'  it  wouldn't  be  asay  to 
aquil  them." 

"  Faix,  sure  enough.  "Wliere  wor  they  fed, 
wid  simmission  ?  " 

"  Up  in  Teernahusshogue.  Ari-ah,  will  you 
teU  me  what  weddin'  was  that  that  passed 
awhile  agone  ?  " 

"  A  son  of  ould  Denis  O'Shaughnessy's, 
God  be  merciful  to  his  sowl !  " 

"  Denis  O'Shaughnessy  !  Is  it  him  they 
called  the  '  Pigeon-house  ? '  An'  is  it  jjossi- 
ble  he's  dead  ?  " 

"He's  dead,  nabor,  an',  in  throth,  an  hon- 
est man's  dead  ! " 

"  As  ever  broke  the  world's  bread.  The 
Lord  make  his  bed  in  heaven  this  day ! 
Hasn't  he  a  sou  lamin'  to  be  a  priest  in  May- 


"Ah!     Falireer  gairh  !     That's  all  over." 

"  Wliy,  is  he  dead,  too  ?  " 

"  Be  Gorra,  no — but  the  conthrairy  to 
that.  'Twas  hia  weddin'  you  seen  passiu'  a 
minute  agone." 

"  Is  it  the  young  sogarth's  ?  Musha,  bad 
end  to  you,  man  alive,  an'  spake  out.  Tell  us 
how  that  hapxjened.  Sowl  it's  a  quare  busi- 
ness, an'  him  was  in  Maynewth  !  " 

"  Faith,  he  was  so  ;  an'  they  say  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  Maynewth  able  to  tache 
him.  But,  i^assin'  that  over— you  see,  the 
father,  ould  Denis — an'  be  Gorra,  he'  was 
very  brfght,  too,  till  the  son  greicn  up,  an' 
drownded  him  wid  the  languidges— the 
father,  you  see,  ould  Denis  himself,  tuck  a 
faver  whin  the  son  was  near  a  year  iu  the 
college,  an'  it  proved  too  many  for  him.  He 
died  ;  an'  whin  yovmg  Dinny  hard  of  it,  the 
divil  a  one  of  him  would  stay  any  longer  in 
Maynewth.  He  came  home  like  a  scare- 
crow,   said  he  lost  his  health  in  it,  an'  re- 


fused to  go  back.  Faith,  it  was  n,  luck'* 
thing  that  his  father  died  beforehand,  for  it 
would  brake  his  heart.  As  it  was,  they  had 
terrible  work  about  it.  But  ould  Denis  is 
never  dead  v/hile  young  Denis  is  livin'. 
Faix,  he  was  as  stitf  as  they  wor  stout,  an' 
wouldn't  give  in  ;  so,  afther  ever  so  mucU 
wrangHu',  he  got  the  upper  hand  by  teUin' 
them  that  he  wasn't  able  to  bear  the  college 
at  all ;  an'  that  if  he'd  go  back  to  it  he'd  soon 
folly  his  fatlier." 

"  An'  what  turned  him  against  the  college  ? 
Was  that  thrae  ?  " 

"  Thrue  ! — thrue  indeed !  The  same  youth 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  piece  of  invintion 
whin  it  sarved  him.  No,  the  sarra  word  of 
thruth  at  all  was  in  it.  He  soodered  an' 
palavered"  a  daughther  of  Owen  Connor's, 
Susy — all  the  daughther  he  has,  indeed — 
before  he  wint  to  Ma;^'newlh  at  all,  they  say. 
She  herself  wasn't  for  marryin'  bim,  in  regard 
of  a  vow  she  had  :  but  there's  no  doubt  but 
he  made  her  fond  of  him,  for  he  has  a  tongue 
that  'ud  make  black  white,  or  white  black, 
for  that  matther.  So,  be  Gorra,  he  got  the 
vow  taken  off  of  her  by  the  Bishop  ;  she  soon 
recovered  her  health,  for  she  was  dyin'  for 
love  of  him,  an' — you  seen  their  weddin'.  It 
'ud  be  worth  your  while  to  go  a  day's  jour- 
ney to  get  a  sight  of  her — she's  allowed  to 
be  the  jjurtiest  girl  that  ever  was  in  this 
part  o'  the  counthry." 

"  Well !  well !  It's  a  quare  w^orld.  An' 
is  the  family  all  agreeable  to  it  now  ?  " 

"Hut !  where  was  the  use  of  houldin'  out 
aginst  him  ?  I  tell  j-ou,  he'd  make  them 
agreeable  to  any  thing,  wanst  he  tuck  it  into 
his  head.  Indeed,  it's  he  that  has  the  great 
larniu'  all  out!  Why,  now,  you'd  hardly 
b'lieve  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  he'd  prove 
you  to  be  an  ass  in  three  minutes  ;  make  it 
as  plain  as  the  sun.  He  would ;  an'  often 
made  an  ass  o'  my.self." 

"  Why,  now  that  I  look  at  you — aren't  you 
Dan  Murray's  nephew  ?  " 

"Phadrick  Murray,  an'  divil  a  one  else, 
sure  enough." 

"How  is  your  family,  Phadrick?  "N^Tiy, 
man,  you  don't  know  your  friends — my 
name's  Cahill." 

"Is  it  Andy  CahiU  of  Phuldhu  ?  Why, 
thin,  death  alive,  Andy,  how  is  every  bit  of 
you  ?  Andy,  I'm  regulatin'  everything  at 
this  weddin',  an'  you  must  turn  over  j-our 
horse  till  we  have  a  dhrop  for  ould  times. 
Bless  inj'  sowl !  sui'e,  I'd  know  your  brother 
round  a  corner  ;  an'  yourself,  too,  I  ought 
to  know,  only  that  I  didn't  see  you  since  you 
j  wor  a  slip  of  a  gorsoon.  Come  away,  man, 
!  sure  thim  men  o'  yours  can  take  cai-e  o'  the 
I  cattle.  You'll  asily  overtake  thim." 
1       "  Throth,  I  don't  c:u-e  if  I  have  a  glass  wid 
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an  oiild  friend.  But,  I  hope  your  whiskey 
won't  overtake  me,  Phadrick  V  " 

"  The  never  a  fear  of  it,  your  father's  son 
has  too  good  a  head  for  that.  Ough  !  man 
ahve,  if  you  could  stay  for  the  weddin' ! 
Divil  a  sich  a  let  out  ever  was  seen  in  the 
county  widin  the  mhnory  of  the  ouldest  man 
in  it,  as  it'll  be.  Denis  is  the  boy  that  'ud 
Lave  the  dacent  thingf  or  nothiu'. 

The  gTazier  and  Phadrick  Murray  then 
bent  their  steps  to  Owen  Connor's  house, 
where  the  wedding  was  held.  It  is  unneces- 
sary  to   say  that   Phadiick   phed   his   new 


I  acquaintnnce  to  some  pui-jsose.  Ere  two 
I  hours  passed  the  latter  had  forgotten  his 
I  bullocks  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never 
I  seen  them,  and  his  drovers  were  left  to  their 
own  discretion  in  effecting  their  sale.  As 
for  Andy  Gahill,  like  many  another  sapient 
Irishman,  he  i^referred  his  pleasure  to  his 
business,  got  drunk,  and  danced,  and  sung 
at  Denis  O'Shaughnessy's  wedding,  which 
we  are  bound  to  say  was  the  longest,  the 
most  hospitable,  and  most  frolicsome  that 
ever  has  been  remembered  in  the  isarish 
from  that  day  to  the  present. 


PHELIM   O'TOOLE'S   COURTSHIP. 


O'TooLE,  who  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing that  interestmg  x^ersonage,  an  only  sou, 
was  heir  to  a  snug  estate  of  h;ilf  an  acre, 
which  had  been  the  family  patrimony  since 
the  time  of  his  grandfathei-,  Tyrrell  O'Toole, 
who  won  it  from  the  Sassenah  at  the  point  of  j 
his  reaping-hook,  during  a  descent  once 
made  up>on  England  by  a  body  of  "  spal- 
peens," in  the  month  of  August.  This  reso- 
lute little  band  was  led  on  by  Tyi-rell,  who, 
having  secured  about  eight  guineas  by  the 
excursion,  retui-ned  to  his  own  country,  with 
a  coarse  hnen  travelling-bag  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  a  new  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  staff 
in  the  other.  On  reaching  once  more  his 
native  village  of  Teernarogarah,  he  immedi- 
ately took  half  an  acre,  for  which  he  paid  a 
moderate  rent  in  the  shape  of  daily  labor  as 
n  cotter.  On  this  he  resided  until  death, 
after  which  event  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Larry  O'Toole,  the  father  of  the  "jjui-ty 
boy  "  who  is  about  to  shine  in  the  following 
pages. 

Phelim's  father  and  mother  had  been  , 
married  near  seven  years  without  the  happi- 
ness of  a  family.  This  to  both  was  a  great 
affliction.  Sheelah  O'Toole  was  melancholy 
frona  night  to  morning,  and  LaiTy  was  mel- 
ancholy from  morning  to  night.  Their  cot- 
tags  was  silent  and  sohtary  ;  the  floor  and 
furniture  had  not  the  appearance  of  any  cot- 
tage in  which  Iri.sh  children  are  wont  to 
amuse  themselves.  When  tliey  rose  in  the 
morning,  a  miserable  stillness  jirevailed 
around  them  ;  young  voices  were  not  heard 
—laughing  eyes  tui-ned  not  on  their  parents 
—the  melody  of  angry  squabbles,  as  the  ur- 
chins, in  their  parents'  fancy,  cuffed  and 
scratched  each  other — half,  or  wholly  naked 
among  the  ashes  in  the  morning,  soothed 
not  the  yearning  hearts  of  Larry  and  his 
uife.     No,    no ;    there    was    none    of    this. 


Blomiug  passed  in  a  quietness  hard  to  be 
borne  :  noon  arrived,  but  the  dismal,  dreary 
sense  of  chOdlessness  hung  upon  the  house 
and  their  hearts  ;  night  again  retm-ned,  only 
to  add  its  darkness  to  that  which  over- 
shadowed the  sorrowful  spirits  of  this  dis- 
consolate couple. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  they  bore 
this  privation  with  a  strong  confidence  that 
it  would  not  last.  The  heart,  however, 
sometimes  becomes  tired  of  hoping,  or  un- 
able to  bear  the  burthen  of  expectation, 
which  time  onlj'  renders  heavier.  Thej-  first 
began  to  fi-et  and  pine,  then  to  murmiu-,  and 
finally  to  recriminate. 

Sheelah  wished  for  children,  "  to  have  the 
crathurs  to  spake  to,"  she  said,  "  and  com- 
fort us  when  we'd  get  ould  an'  helpless." 

Larry  cared  not,  provided  they  had  a  son 
to  inherit  the  "  half  acre."  This  was  the 
burthen  of  his  wishes,  for  in  all  their  alter- 
cations, liis  closing  observation  u.yually  was 
— "  well,  but  what's  to  become  of  the  half 
acre  ?  " 

"What's  to  become  of  the  half  acre? 
Arrah  what  do  I  care  for  the  half  acre  ?  It's 
not  that  you  ought  to  be  thinkin'  of,  but  the 
dismal  poor  liouse  we  have,  wid  not  the 
laugh  or  schreech  of  a  single  padiah*  in  it 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end." 

"  WeU,  Sheelah  f " 

"Well,  yourself,  Larry?  To  the  diouol  I 
pitch  j'oui"  half  acre,  man." 

"  To  the  diouol  you  pitch — What  do  you 
fly  at  me  for  ?  " 

"Who's  flyin'  at  you?  They'd  have  little 
tow  on  their  rock  that  'ud  fly  at  ynii." 

"  You  are  flyin'  at  me  ;  an'  only  you  have 
a  hard  face,  you  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  A  hard  face  !     Indeed  it's  well  come  ovef 
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■wid  us,  Jo  be  tould  tliat  by  the  likes  o' 
jou  !  ha  '.  " 

"  No  matther  for  that !  You  had  betther 
keep  a  soft  tougue  in  your  head,  an'  a  civil 
one,  in  the  mane  time.  Why  did  the  divil 
*ampt  you  to  take  a  fancy  to  nie  at  all  ?  " 

"That's  it.  Throw  the  (jraK  an'  love  I 
'itice  had  for  you  in  my  teeth,  now.  It's  a 
manly  thing  for  you  to  do,  an'  you  may  be 
proud  of  it.  Dear  knows,  it  would  be  bet- 
ther for  me  I  had  fell  in  consate  wid  amy  face 
but  yours." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  !  I  wouldn't 
be  as  I  am  to-day.     There's  that  half  acre — " 

"To  the  duAiol,!  say,  I  pitch  yourself  an' 
your  half  acre !  Why  do  you  be  comin' 
acrass  me  wid  j-our  half  acre  ?  Eh  ? — why 
do  you  ?  " 

"  Come  now  ;  don't  be  puttin'  your  hands 
agin  your  sides,  an  waggin'  your  impty  head 
at  me,  like  a  rockin'  stone." 

"An'  why  do  you  be  aggravatin'  at  me 
wid  youi-  half  acre '?  " 

"  Bekase  I  have  a  good  right  to  do  it. 
What'll  become  of  it  when  I  d — " 

" That    for    you    an'   it,    you    poor 

excuse ! " 

"Whenldi " 

" That  for  you   an'  it,  I  say!     That 

for  you  an'  it,  you  atomy  !  " 

"  What'll  become  of  my  half  acre  when  I 
die  ?     Did  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  think  of  what'll  become  of 
yourself,  when  you  die ;  that's  what  you 
ought  to  think  of  ;  but  little  it  throubles  you, 
you  sinful  reprobate !  Sure  the  neighbors 
desjMses  you." 

"  That's  falsity  ;  but  they  know  the  life  I 
lade  wid  you.  The  edge  of  your  tongue's 
well  known.  They  pity  me,  for  beiu'  joined 
to  the  likes  of  you.  Your  bad  tongue's  all 
you're  good  for." 

"  Ai'eu't  you  afeard  to  be  flyin'  in  the  face 
o'  Providence  the  way  you  are '?  An'  to  be 
ladin'  me  sich  a  heart-scalded  life  for  no  ra- 
Bon  ?  " 

"It's  your  own  story  you're  tellin'.  Sure 
I  haven't  a  day's  pace  wid  you,  or  ever  had 
these  three  years.  But  wait  till  next  har- 
vest, an'  if  I'm  spared,  I'll  go  to  England. 
Whin  I  do,  I've  a  consate  in-  my  head,  that 
you'll  never  see  my  face  agin." 

"  Oh,  you  know  that's  an'  ould  story  wid 
you.  Many  a  time  you  thi-eatened  us  wid 
that  afore.  Who  knows  but  you'd  be 
dhrowned  on  your  way,  an'  thin  we'd  get 
another  husband." 

"  An'  be  these  blessed  tongs,  I'll  do  it  afore 
I'm  much  oulder  !  " 

"  An'  lave  me  here  to  starve  an'  sthruggle 
by  myself !  Desart  me  like  a  villain,  to 
poverty  an'  h;u-dship !     Marciful  Mother  of 


Heaven,  look  down  upon  me  this  day  !  but 
I'm  the  ill-thrated,  an'  iU-used  poor  crathur, 
by  a  man  that  I  don't,  an'  never  did,  desarve 
it  from !  An'  all  in  regard  that  that  '  halt 
acre  '  must  go  to  strangers  !     Och  !  oh  !  " 

"  Ay !  now  take  to  the  cryin',  do  ;  rock 
yourself  over  the  ashes,  an'  wipe  youi-  eyes 
wid  the  corner  of  your  apron  ;  but,  I  say 
agin,  ivhal's  to  become  of  the  half  acre  ?  " 

"  Oh,  God  forgive  you,  Larry  !  That's  the 
worst  I  say  to  you,  yoii  poor  half-dead 
blaguard ! " 

"Why  do  you  massaerny  me  wid  your 
tongue  as  you  t^  ?  " 

"Go  an — go  an.  I  won't  make  you  an 
answer,  you  atomy !  That's  what  I'll  do. 
The  heavens  above  turn  your  heai't  this  day, 
and  give  me  striuth  to  bear  my  throubles  an' 
heart  bvirnin  ',  sweet  Queen  o'  Consolation ! 
Or  take  me  into  the  aims  of  Parodies,  sooner 
nor  be  as  I  am,  wid  a  poor  baste  of  a  villain, 
that  I  never  turn  my  tongue  on,  bai-rin'  to 
tell  him  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  the 
blaguard  ! " 

"  You're  betther  than  you  desai-ve  to  be  !  " 

To  this,  Sheelah  made  no  further  reply  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  sat  smoking  her  pipe 
with  a  significant  silence,  that  was  only 
broken  by  an  occasiouid  groan,  an  ejacula- 
tion, or  a  singularly  devout  upturning  of  the 
eyes  to  heaven,  accompanied  by  a  shake  of 
the  head,  at  once  condemnatory  and  philo- 
sopliical ;  indicative  of  her  dissent  fi-om  what 
he  said,  as  well  as  of  her  patience  in  bearing 
it. 

LaiTy,  however,  usuallj'  proceeded  to 
combat  all  her  gestures  by  vica  voce  argu- 
ment ;  for  every  shake  of  her  head  he  had 
an  appropriate  answer :  but  without  being 
able  to  move  her  from  the  obstinate  silence 
she  maintained.  Having  thus  the  field  to 
himself,  and  feeUng  rather  annoyed  by  the 
want  of  an  antagonist,  he  argued  on  in  the 
same  form  of  dispute,  whilst  she,  after  first 
calming  her  own  spirit  by  the  composing 
effects  of  the  pipe,  usually  cut  him  short 
with 

"Here,  take  a  blast  o'  this,  maybe  it'll 
settle  you." 

This  was  received  in  silence.  The  good 
man  smoked  on,  and  every  put!"  ajjpeared  as 
an'  evaporation  of  his  anger.  In  due  time  he 
was  as  placid  as  herself,  drew  his  breath  in 
a  grave  composed  manner,  laid  his  pipe 
quietly  on  the  hob,  and  went  about  his 
business  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  between 
them. 

These  bickerings  were  sti-ictly  private, 
with  the  exception  of  some  disclosures  made 
to  Sheelah's  mother  and  sisters.  Even 
these  were  thrown  out  rather  as  insinuations 
that  all  was  not  right,  thim  as  direct  asser- 
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tions  that  they  liT^a  unhappily.  Before 
strangers  they  were  perfect  turtles. 

Larry,  accoriling  to  the  notices  of  his  life 
fui-nished  by  Sbeelah,  was  "  as  good  a  hus- 
band as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread  ; "  and 
Sheelah  "  was  as  good  a  poor  mans  wife  as 
ever  threw  a  goTVTi  over  her  shoulders." 
Notwithstanding  all  this  caution,  their  Uttle 
quarrels  took  wind ;  their  unhajjpiness 
became  known.  Larry,  in  consequence  of  a 
failing  he  had,  was  the  cause  of  this.  He 
hajjpened  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  can 
conceal  nothing  when  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. "Whenever  he  indulged  in  liquor  too 
freely,  the  veil  which  discretion  h.ad  drawn 
over  their  recriminations  was  jDut  aside,  and 
a  dolorous  history  of  theii-  weaknesses, 
doubts,  holies,  and  wishes,  most  unscrupu- 
lously given  to  eveiy  person  on  whom  the 
complainant  could  fasten.  When  sober,  he 
had  no  recollection  of  this,  so  that  many  a 
conversation  of  cross-puii^oses  took  i^lace 
between  him  and  his  neighbor.s,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  his  own  domestic  in- 
quietude, and  their  want  of  children. 

One  day  a  poor  mendicant  came  in  at 
dinner  hour,  and  stood  as  if  to  sohcit  alms. 
It  is  customary  in  Ireland,  when  any  per.son 
of  that  descriiDtion  appears  dui-ing  me.al 
times,  to  make  him  wait  until  the  meal  is 
over,  after  which  he  is  supplied  with  the 
fragments.  No  sooner  had  the  boccagh — as 
a  certain  class  of  beggars  is  termed — 
advanced  past  the  jamb,  than  he  was  desired 
to  sit  until  the  dinner  should  be  concluded. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  the  tact  of  an  adejjt 
in  his  calling,  he  began  to  iugTatiate  himself 
with  Larry  and  his  wife  ;  and  after  sounding 
the  simple  couple  upon  then-  private  history, 
he  discovered  that  want  of  childi-en  was  the 
occasion  of  their  unhappiness. 

"Well  good  people,"  said  the  pilgrim, 
after  listening  to  a  dismal  story  on  the  sub- 
ject, "don't  be  cast  down,  sure,  whether  or 
not.     There's  a  Holy  Well  that  I  can  direct 

yez  to  in  the   county .     Any   one,  wid 

trust  in  the  Saint  that's  over  it,  who'll  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  it  on  the  Patthern  day,  won't 
be  the  worse  for  it.  When  you  go  there,"  he 
added,  "jist  turn  to  a  Lucky  Stone  that's  at 
the  side  of  the  weU,  say  a  Eosai-y  before  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  dicken  (decade)  kiss 
it  ouee,  ache  of  you.  Then  you're  to  go 
round  the  well  nine  times,  upon  your  bare 
knees,  savin'  your  Fathers  and  Avers  all  the 
time.  When  that's  over,  lave  a  ribbon  or  a 
bit  cf  your  dress  behind  you,  or  somethin' 
by  way  of  an  oflferin',  thin  go  into  a  tent  an' 
ref  res!>  yourselves,  an'  for  that  matther,  take  a 
dan^e  or  two  ;  come  Lome,  live  haj)pily,  an' 
trust  to  the  holy  saint  for  the  rest." 

A  gleam  of  newly  awakened  hope  might  be 


I  discovered  lui'king  in  the  eyes  of  this  simple 
pair,  who  felt  that  natural  yearning  of  the 
he.art  incident  to  such  as  are  without  off- 
j  spring. 

i  They  looked  forward  with  deep  ansietj'  to 
the  anniversary  of  the  Patron  Saint :  and  wheii 
i  it  ai-rived,  none  certainly  who  attended  it, 
felt  a  more  absorbing  interest  in  the  success 
j  of  the  pilgrimage  than  they  did. 

The  days  on  which  these  j)ilgrimages  are 
performed  at  such  places  are  called  Pattern 
i  or  Patron  days.  The  jom-ney  to  holy  wells  or 
holy  lakes  is  termed  a  Pilgrimage,  or  more 
commonly  a  Station.  It  is  sometimes  enjoined 
by  the  priest,  as  an  act  of  penance  ;  and  some- 
times undertaken  voluntarily,  as  a  devotional 
work  of  great  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
crowds  in  many  places  amount  to  from  five 
hundred  to  a  tiiousand,  and  often  to  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  thousand  people. 

These  Stations  have,  for  tlie  most  part, 
been  jilaced  in  situations  remarkable  for  wild 
and  savage  grandeur,  or  for  soft,  exquisite, 
and  generally  solitary  beauty.  They  may  be 
found  on  the  high  and  rugged  mountain 
top  ;  or  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  some  still  and 
lonely  glen,  far  removed  from  the  ceaseless 
din  of  the  world.  Immediately  beside  them, 
or  close  in  their  vicinity,  stand  the  ruins  of 
probably  a  picturesque  old  abbey,  or  perhaps 
a  modem  chapel.  The  appearance  of  these 
gray,  i%'y-covered  walls  is  strongly  calculated 
to  stir  uj)  in  the  minds  of  the  jseople  the 
memoiy  of  bygone  times,  when  their  religion, 
with  its  imposing  solemnities,  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  land.  It  is  for  this  reason,  jjroh- 
ably,  that  patrons  are  countenanced ;  for  if 
there  be  not  a  pohtical  object  in  keeijing 
them  up,  it  is  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  con- 
ceive how  either  religion  or  morals  can  be 
improved  by  debauchery,  di-unkenness,  and 
bloodshed. 

Let  the  reader,  in  order  to  understand  tlie 
situation  of  the  place  we  are  describing,  ima- 
gine to  himself  a  stupendous  cliff  overhanging 
1  a  green  glen,   into  which  tumbles  a  silver 
I  stream  down  a  height  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet.     At  the  bottom  of  this  rock,  a  few 
I  yards  from  the  basin  foi-med  by  the  cascade, 
I  in  a  sunless  nook,  was  a  well  of  cool,  deli- 
cious water.     This  was  the  "Holj' Well,"  out 
of  which  issued  a  slender  stream,  that  joined 
'  the  rivulet  formed  by  the  cascade.     On  the 
i  shrubs   which   grew   out  of  the    crag-cliti's 
t  around  it,  might  be  seen  innumerable  rags 
I  bleached  by  the  weather  out  of  their  original 
[  color,  small  wooden  crosses,  locks  of  human 
hair,  buttons,  and  other  substitutes  for  prop- 
erty ;  poverty  allowing  the  jjcople  to  oti'er  it 
only  bj- fictitious  emblems.     Lowei 
the  glen,  on  the  river's  bank,  was 
!  gi-een,    admirably    adapted  for    tk 


Lower  down  in 
smooth 
the   dance, 
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wliicli,  notwitlistanding  the  religious  rites,  is 
the  heart  ami  soiil  of  a  Patron. 

On  that  morning  a  vv.st  indux  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  olJ  and  youu';-.  married  and 
single,  crowded  eagerly  towards  the  well. 
Among  them  might  be  noticed  the  blind,  the 
lame,  the  paralytic,  and  such  as  were  atHicted 
with  various  other  diseases  ;  nor  were  those 
good  men  and  their  wives  who  had  no  oif- 
spring  to  be  omitted.  The  mendicant,  the 
pilgrim,  the  boccagh,  together  with  every 
other  description  of  impostors,  remarkable 
for  attending  such  places,  were  the  first  on 
the  ground,  all  busy  in  their  respective  voca- 
tions. The  Inghways,  the  fields,  and  the 
horeens,  or  bridle-roads,  were  fiUed  with  living 
streams  of  j)eople  pressing  forward  to  this 
gre.at  scene  of  fun  and  religion.  The  devotees 
could  in  general  be  distinguished  from  the 
country  folks  by  their  Pharisaical  and  peni- 
tential visages,  as  well  as  by  their-  not  wearing 
shoes  ;  for  the  Stations  to  such  places  were 
formerly  made  with  bare  feet :  most  persons 
now,  however,  content  themselves  with  strip- 
ping off  their  shoes  and  stockings  on  coming 
within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  ground. 
Human  beings  ai-e  not  the  only  description  of 
animals  that  j)erform  pilgrimages  to  holy  wells 
and  blessed  lakes.  Cows,  horses,  and  sheep 
ai-e  made  to  go  through  their-  duties,  either 
by  way  of  prevention,  or  cure,  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  them.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  known  that  in  their  religion  every 
domestic  animal  has  its  j^atron  saint,  to  whom 
its  owner  may  at  any  time  pray  on  its  behalf. 

Wlien  the  crowd  was  collected,  nothmg  in 
the  shape  of  an  assembly  could  surpass  it  in 
the  originality  of  its  appearance.  In  the  glen 
Were  constructed  a  number  of  tents,  where 
whiskey  and  refreshments  might  be  had  in 
adundance.  Every  tent  had  a  fiddler  or  a 
l^iper  ;  many  two  of  them.  From  the  top  of 
the  pole  that  ran  up  from  the  roof  of  each 
tent,  was  suspended  the  symbol  by  which  the 
owner  of  it  was  known  by  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Here  swung  a  salt  herring  or 
a  turf  ;  there  a  shillelah  ;  in  a  third  place  a 
shoe,  in  a  fourth  place  a  whisp  of  hay,  in  a 
fifth  an  old  hat,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

The  tents  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  devotion  at  the  well,  but  not  so  far  as 
to  prevent  the  spectator  from  both  seeing  and 
hearing  what  went  on  in  each.  Around  the 
well,  on  bare  knees,  moved  a  body  of  j^eople 
thickly  wedged  together,  some  praying,  some 
screaming,  some  excoriating  their  neighbors' 
shins,  and  others  dragging  them  out  of  their 
way  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Exclamations 
of  pain  from  the  sick  or  lame,  thumping  oaths 
in  Irish,  recriminations  in  broken  English, 
and  prayers  in  bog  Latin,  all  rose  at  once  to 
the  eai-s  of  the  patron  saint,  who,  we  are  in- 


clined to  think — could  he  have  heard  or  seen 
his  worshippers — would  have  disclaimed 
them  altogether. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  keep 
your  shaq)  elbows  out  o'  my  ribs." 

"  My  blessin'  an'  you,  young  man,  an'  don't 
be  lanin'  an  me,  i'  you  plase  ! " 

"  Damn  ho  sherry  orth  a  rogarah  ruah  !  * 
what  do  you  mane  ?  Is  it  my  back  you're 
brakin' '? " 

"Hell  pershue  you.  you  oiild  simier,  can't 
you  keep  the  i^pik-v  of  your  crutch  out  o'  my 
doinach  !  If  you  love  me  tell  me  so  ;  but,  by 
the  livin'  farmq^  I'U  fcike  no  such  hints  as 
that!" 

"  I'm  a  pilgrim,  an'  don't  brake  my  leg 
upon  the  rock,  an'  my  ble.ssiu'  an  you  ! " 

"Oh,  murdher  sheery !  my  poor  child'll  be 
smothered ! " 

"  My  heart's  curse  an  you !  is  it  the  ould 
cripple  you're  trampin'  over  ?  " 

"  Here,  Barny,  blood  alive,  give  this  purty 
young  girl  a  lift,  your  sowl,  or  she'll  soon  be 
undhermost ! " 

"  '  Och,  'twas  on  a  Christma!;  momin' 
Tliat  Jeroo.sillira  was  born  in 
The  Holy  Laud ' 

Oh,    my  neck's  broke! — the    curse Ohl 

I'm  kUt  fairly,  so  I  am  !  The  curse  o'  Crom< 
well  an  you,  an'  hould  away — 

'  The  Holy  Land  adornin  ' 

All  by  the  Bailie  Say. 
The  angels  on  a  Station, 
Wor  takin'  raycrayation, 
All  in  deep  meditation, 

All  by  the  ' 

contints  o'  the  book  if  you  don't  hoidd  away, 
I  say  agin,  an'  let  me  go  on  wid  my  rann  it'll 
be  worse  force  for  you ! — 

'  Wor  takin'  raycraytion. 

All  by  the  Baltic  Say  !  " 

"  Helj)  the  ould  woman  there." 

"  Queen  o'  Patriots  pray  for  us  ! — St.  Abra- 
ham  go  to  the  divil,  j-ou  bosthoon  ;  is  it 

crushin'  my  sore  leg  you  are  ? — St.  Abraham 
jsray  for  us  !     St.  Isinglass,  pray  for  us !  St. 

Jonathan, musha,  I  wisht  you   wor  in 

America,  honest  man,  instid  o'  twistin'  my 
arm  hke  a  gaclJ—St  Jonathan,  pray  for  us  ; 
Holy  Nineveh,  look  down  upon  us  wid  com- 
pression an'  resolution  this  day.  Blessed 
Jerooshm,  throw  down  compuncture  au'  med- 
itation upon  us  Chrystyeens  assembled  here 
afore  you  to  oifer  up  our  sins  !  Oh,  grant  us, 
blessed  CatasthroiDhy,  the  holy  virtues  of 
Timptation  an'   Solitude,    through  the   im- 


Eteraal  perdition  on  you,  you  red  rogue. 
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provement  an'  accommodation  of  St.  Kolumb- 
kill !  To  liim  I  offer  ujj  this  button,  a  bit  o' 
tJie  ^vaistband  o'  my  own  breeches,  an'  a  taste 
of  my  wife's  petticoat,  in  remimbrance  of  us 
having  made  this  holy  Station  ;  an'  may  they 
rise  up  in  glory  to  j^rove  it  for  us  at  the  last 
day  !     Amiu  !  " 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  prayers  and 
ejaculations  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
motley  group  that  scrambled,  and  crushed, 
and  screamed,  on  their  knees  around  the 
■well.  In  the  midst  of  this  ignorance  and 
absurdity,  there  were  visible,  however,  many 
instances  of  pietj-,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
simplicity  of  character.  From  such  you 
could  hear  neither  oath  nor  exclamation. 
They  complied  with  the  usages  of  the  place 
modestly  and  attentively  :  though  not  insen- 
sible, at  the  same  time,  to  the  strong  disgust 
which  the  general  conduct  of  those  who  were 
both  superstitious  and  wicked  was  calculated 
to  excite.  A  httle  fi-om  the  well,  just  where 
its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  the  cascade, 
men  and  women  might  be  seen  washing  the 
blood  off  their  knees,  and  dipping  such 
parts  of  their  body  as  were  atHicted  with 
local  complaints  into  the  stream.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  anything  but  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  Most  of  those  who  went 
round  the  well  ckank  its  waters  ;  and  several 
of  them  fiUed  flasks  and  bottles  witli  it,  which 
they  brought  home  for  the  benefit  of  such 
members  of  the  family  as  could  not  attend  in 
per.son. 

\Vhilst  all  this  went  foi-ward  at  the  well, 
scenes  of  a  different  kind  were  enacted  lower 
down  among  the  tents.  No  sooner  had  the 
penitents  got  the  ditticult  rites  of  the  Station 
over,  than  they  were  off"  to  the  whiskey  ;  and 
decidedly,  after  the  grinding  of  their  bare 
knees  upon  the  hard  rock — after  the  push- 
ing, crushing,  and  exhaustion  of  bodily 
strength  which  they  had  been  forced  to  vm- 
dergo — we  say,  that  the  comforts  and  re- 
freshments to  be  had  in  the  tents  were  very 
seasonable.  Here  the  dancing,  shouting, 
singing,  courting,  drinking,  and  fighting, 
formed  one  wild  iiproar  of  noise,  that  was 
perfectly  astounding.  The  leading  boys  and 
the  prettiest  gills  of  the  parish  were  all 
prasent;  partaking  in  the  rustic  reveliy. 
Tipsy  men  were  staggering  in  every  direction  ; 
fiddles  were  playing,  pipes  were  squeaking, 
men  were  rushing  in  detached  bodies  to 
some  fight,  women  were  doctoring  the  heads 
of  such  as  had  been  beaten,  and  factions 
were  collecting  their  filends  for  a  fresh  bat- 
tle. Here  you  might  see  a  gi-ove  of  shillelahs 
up,  and  hear  the  crash  of  the  onset ;  and  in 
another  place,  the  heads  of  the  dancing 
parties  bobbing  up  and  down  in  brisk  motion 
amontr  the   crowd   that   surrounded   them. 


!  The  pilgrim,  having  now  gone  through  his 
1  Station,  stood  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of 
'  those  who  wanted  to  jjurchase  his  beads  or 

his  scapulars.  The  ballad-singer  had  his 
I  own  mob.  from  among  whom  his  voice  might 
I  be  heard  rising  in  its  piu-est  tones  to  the 

praise  of — 


'  Brave  O'Connell.  the  Libeiathiir, 
An'  great  SalvaDhur  of  lre'aad'.s  Isle  ! 


1  As  evening  approached,  the  whiskey 
brought  out  the  senseless  prejudices  of  parties 
and  factions  in  a  manner  cjuite  consonant  to 
1  the  habits  of  the  people.  Those  who.  in  de- 
I  ciding  their  private  quarrels,  had  in  the 
j  early  part  of  the  day  beat  and  abused  each 
I  other,  now  united  as  the  subordinate  branches 
I  of  a  greater  j)arty,  for  the  purpose  of  oj)- 
i  posing  in  one  general  body  some  other 
hostile  faction.  These  fights  are  usually 
j  commenced  by  a  challenge  fi-om  one  party 
!  to  another,  in  which  a  person  from  the  op- 
posite side  is  simplj',  and  often  very  good- 
humoredly,  invited  to  assert,  that  "  black  is 
I  the  white  of  his  enemy's  eye  ;  "  or  to  touch 
the  old  coat  which  he  is  pleased  to  trail  after 
him  between  the  two  opjjosing  powers. 
This  characteristic  challenge  is  soon  ac- 
cepted ;  the  knocking  down  and  yelling  are 
heard  ;  stones  fly,  and  every  availible  weapon 
'  is  pressed  into  the  service  on  both  sides.  In 
this  manner  the  battle  proceeds,  until,  proba- 
bly, a  life  or  two  is  lost.  Bones,  too,  are  sav- 
agely broken,  and  blood  copiously  spilled, 
by  men  who  scarcely  know  the  remote  cause 
of  the  enmity  between  the  parties. 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Pattern,  as 
it  is  called  in  Ii'eland,  at  which  Larry  and 
Sheelah  dulj'  performed  their  station.  We, 
for  our  parts,  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  in- 
nocent pastimes  of  a  people  abolished  ;  but, 
I  surely,  customs  which  perpetuate  scenes  of 
iwofligacy  and  crime  should  not  be  suffered 
to  stain  the  pure  and  holy  chai-acter  of  re- 
'  Hgion. 

I  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Lariy  O'Toole  and  Sheelah  com- 
plied vdih.  every  rite  of  the  Station.  To  kiss 
the  "Lucky  Stone,"  however,  was  their 
j  principal  duty.  Larry  gave  it  a  particuhuly 
honest  smack,  and  Sheelah  impressed  it  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  devotee.  Ha\'ing  refreshed 
themselves  in  the  tent,  they  returned  home, 
and,  in  somewh.at  less  than  a  year  fi"om  that 
■  period,  found  themselves  the  happy  parent? 
I  of  an  heir  to  the  haK-acre,  no  less  a  person- 
age than  young  Phelim,  who  was  called  after 
St.  Phehm,  the  patron  of  the  "  Lucky  Slorie." 
I  The  reader  perceives  that  Phelim  was  bom 
j  under  j)articularly  auspicious  influence.  His 
face  was  the  herald  of  afl'ection  everj-whera 
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From  the  moment  of  las  birth,  Larry  and 
Sheelah  were  seldom  kuouii  to  have  a  dis- 
pute. Their  whole  future  life  was,  -with  few 
exceptions,  one  unchanging  honeymoon. 
Had  Phelim  been  deficient  in  comeUness,  it 
would  have  mattered  not  a  cruna  baun. 
Phelim,  on  the  contrary,  promised  to  be  a 
beauty  ;  both  his  parents  thought  it,  felt  it, 
asserted  it ;  and  who  had  a  better  right  to 
be  acquainted,  as  Lairy  said,  "  wid  the  outs 
an'  ins,  the  uf)s  an'  downs  of  his  face,  the 
dai-lin'  swaddy ! " 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  Phelim 
could  not  be  said  to  owe  the  tailor  much  ; 
nor  could  the  covering  which  he  wore  be, 
without  more  antiquarian  lore  than  we  can 
give  to  it,  exactly  classed  under  any  par- 
ticular term  by  which  the  various  parts  of 
human  dress  are  known.  He  himself,  hke 
some  of  ovir  great  poets,  was  extei'uaUy  well 
acquainted  v/ith  the  elements.  The  sun  and 
he  were  particularly  intimate  ;  wind  and  raiu 
were  his  brothers,  and  frost  also  distantly  re- 
lated to  him.  With  mud  he  was  hand  and 
glove,  and  not  a  bog  in  the  parish,  or  a 
quagmire  in  the  neighborhood,  but  sprung 
up  under  Phelim's  tread,  and  threw  him  for- 
ward wi^h  the  brisk  vibration  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Touchuig  his  dress,  however, 
in  the  early  jsart  of  his  life,  if  he  was  clothed 
with  nothing  else,  he  was  clothed  with  mys- 
tery. Some  assert  that  a  cast-off  pair  of  his 
father's  nether  garments  might  be  seen  upon 
him  each  Sunday,  the  wrong  side  foremost, 
in  accommodation  with  some  economy  of  his 
mother's,  who  thought  it  safest,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  habits,  to  join  them  in  this  in- 
verted way  to  a  eajie  which  he  wore  on  his 
shoulders.  We  oiu-selves  have  seen  one,  who 
saw  another,  who  saw  Phelim  in  a  pair  of 
stockings  which  covered  him  from  his  knee- 
pans  to  his  haunches,  where,  in  the  absence 
of  waistbands,  they  made  a  pause — a  breach 
existing  from  that  to  the  small  of  his  back. 
The  person  who  saw  all  this  affirmed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there,  was  a  dearth  of  cloth 
about  the  skil-ts  of  the  integument  which 
stood  him  instead  of  a  coat.  He  bore  no 
bad  resemblance,  he  said,  to  a  moulting  fowl, 
with  scanty  feathers,  running  before  a  gale 
in  the  farm  yard. 

Phelim's  want  of  dress  in  his  merely  bojdsh 
years  being,  in  a  great  measure,  the  national 
costume  of  some  hundred  thousand  young 
Hibernians  in  his  rank  of  life,  deserves  a 
still  more  jaarticular  notice.  His  infancy  we 
pass  over  ;  but  fi-om  the  period  at  whi<>h  he 
did  riot  enter  into  small  clothes,  he  might  be 
seen  every  Sunday  morning,  or  on  some  im- 
portant festival,  issuing  from  his  father's 
mansion,  with  a  piece  of  old  cloth  tied  about 
liim  fi-om  the  middle  to  the  knees,  leaving  a 


pair  of  legs  visible,  that  were  mottled  over 
with  characters  which  would,  if  found  on  an 
Egyptian  pillar,  put  an  antiquary  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  constructing  a  new  alphabet  to  de- 
cipher them.  This,  or  the  inverted  breeches, 
with  his  father's  flannel  waistcoat,  or  an  old 
coat  that  swept  the  ground  at  least  two  feet 
behind  him,  constituted  his  state  di-ess.  On 
week  days  he  threw  off  this  finely,  and  con- 
tented himself,  if  the  season  were  summer, 
with  appearing  in  a  dun-colored  shirt,  which 
resembled  a  noun-substantive,  for  it  could 
stand  alone.  The  absence  of  soap  and  water 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  milling 
linen  among  the  lower  Irish  ;  and  so  ef- 
fectually had  Phelim's  single  change  been 
miUed  in  t'nis  manner,  that,  when  disenshirt- 
ing  at  night,  he  usually  laid  it  standing  at 
his  bedside  where  it  reminded  one  of  frosted 
linen  in  everything  but  whiteness. 

This,  with  but  Uttle  variation,  was 
Phelim's  dress  until  his  tenth  year.  Long 
before  that,  however,  he  evinced  those  powers 
of  attraction  which  constituted  so  remarkable 
a  featuie  in  his  character.  He  won  all  hearts  ; 
the  chickens  and  ducks  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  him  ;  the  cow,  which  the  family 
always  intended  to  buy,  was  in  the  habit  of 
licking  Phehm  in  his  dreams  ;  the  two  goats 
which  they  actually  did  buy,  treated  him  like 
one  of  themselves.  Among  the  first  and  last 
he  silent  a  great  deal  of  his  early  life  ;  for  as 
the  floor  of  his  father's  house  was  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  dunghill,  or  the  dunghill  a 
continuation  of  the  floor,  we  know  not  rightly 
which,  he  had  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more  un- 
savoiy  pool  than  usual,  for  amusement. 
Their  duughiU,  indeed,  was  the  finest  of  its 
size  and  kind  to  be  seen ;  quite  a  tasteful 
thing,  and  so  convenient,  that  he  could  lay 
himself  down  at  the  hearth,  and  roll  out  to 
its  foot,  after  which  he  ascended  it  on  his 
legs,  with  all  the  elasticity  of  a  young  f)oet 
triumjjhantly  climbing  Parnassus. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  which  Phelim 
experienced  in  his  young  days,  was  the  want 
of  a  capacious  pocket.  We  insinuate  noth- 
ing ;  because  with  respect  to  his  agility  in 
climbing  fruit-trees,  it  was  only  a  sijecies  of 
exercise  to  which  he  was  addicted — the  eat- 
ing and  carrvdng  away  of  the  fruit  being  mere- 
ly incidental,  or,  probably,  the  result  of  ab- 
straction, which,  as  every  one  knows,  proves 
what  is  termed  "  the  Absence  of  Genius." 
In  these  ambitious  exploits,  however,  there 
is  no  denying  that  he  bitterly  regretted  the 
want  of  a  jsocket ;  and  in  connection  with 
this  we  have  only  to  add,  that  most  of  his 
solitary  walks  were  taken  about  orchards  and 
gardens,  the  contents  of  which  he  has  been 
often  seen  to  contemplate  with  deep  interest. 
This,  to  be  sure,  might  proceed  from  a  provi- 
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'■'ant  regard  to  health,  for  it  is  a  weU-known 
fact  that  he  has  frequeutly  retui-ned  home  iu 
the  eveuiugs,  distended  like  a  Boa-Constric- 
tor after  a  gorge  ;  yet  no  person  was  ever 
able  to  come  at  the  cause  of  his  intiation. 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  suspicions  abroad, 
and  it  was  mostly  found  that  dejpredations 
iu  some  neighboring  orchard  or  garden  had 
been  committed  a  little  before  the  periods 
in  which  it  was  supj^osed  the  distention  took 
place.     We  mention  these  things  after  the 

example   of  those  "  d d  good-natured  " 

biographers  who  write  great  men's  lives  of 
lite,  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
there  could  be  no  truth  in  such  suspicions. 
PheHm,  we  assure  an  enlightened  public, 
was  voracioush  fond  of  fruit ;  he  was  fi'e- 
quently  inflated,  too,  after  the  manner  of 
those  who  indulge  therein  to  excess  ;  fruit 
was  alwaj-s  missed  immediately  after  the 
periods  of  his  distention,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  have  been  concerned  iu  the 
depredations  then  made  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing orchards.  In  addition  to  this,  we  would 
beg  modestly  to  add,  that  the  pomonian 
temperament  is  iacomj)atible  with  the  other 
qualities  for  v>hich  he  was  famous.  His 
parents  were  too  ignorant  of  those  little  ec- 
centricities which,  had  they  known  them, 
would  have  opened  up  a  correct  view  of  the 
splendid  materials  for  vdlage  greatness 
which  he  possessed,  and  which,  iirobably, 
were  nipped  in  their  bud  for  the  want  of  a 
pocket  to  his  breeches,  or  rather  by  the 
want  of  a  breeches  to  his  jjocket ;  for  such 
was  the  wayward  energy  of  his  disposition, 
that  he  ultimately  succeeded  iu  getting  the 
latter,  though  it  certainly  often  failed  him  to 
procui-e  the  breeches.  In  fact,  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  his 
father  and  mother  at  all.  Had  he  been  a 
second  Melchizedee,  and  got  into  breeches 
iu  time,  the  virtues  which  circumstances 
suppres.sed  in  his  heart  might  have  flom-ished 
like  cauliflowers,  tliough  the  world  would 
have  lost  all  the  advantages  arising  fi-om  the 
splendor  of  his  t;deuts  at  going  naked. 

Another  fact,  in  justice  to  his  character, 
must  not  be  omitted.  His  penchant  for  fruit 
was  genendly  known  ;  but  few  persons,  at 
the  period  we  are  describing,  were  at  aU  awai-e 
that  a  love  of  whiskey  lurked  as  a  predomi- 
nant trait  in  his  character,  to  be  brought  out 
at  a  future  era  in  his  hfe. 

Before  Phelim  reached  liis  tenth  year,  he 
and  his  parents  had  commenced  hostUities. 
Many  were  their  etibrts  to  subdue  some  pe- 
cuharities  of  his  temper  which  then  began  to 
appear.  Phelim,  hov,-ever,  being  an  only  son, 
possessed  high  vantage  ground.  Along  with 
other  small  matters  which  he  was  iu  the 
habit  of  picking  up,   might  be  reckoned  a 


readiness  at  swearing.  Several  other  things 
also  made  theu-  ajspearance  iu  his  parents' 
cottage,  for  whose  presence  there,  except 
through  his  iustrumenfcxHty,  they  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  account.  Spades,  shovels, 
rakes,  tubs,  frying-pans,  and  many  othe? 
articles  of  domestic  use,  were  transferred,  aa 
if  by  magic,  to  Larry's  cabin. 

As  Larry  and  his  wife  were  both  honest, 
these  things  were,  of  course,  restored  to  their 
owners,  the  moment  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Still,  although  this  honest  couple'.s 
integrity  was  known,  there  were  many  signifi- 
cant looks  turned  upon  Phelim,  and  many 
spirited  prophecies  uttered  with  especial, 
reference  to  him,  all  of  which  hinted  at  the 
probability  of  his  dying  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  pei-j)eudicular  death.  This  habit, 
then,  of  adding  to  their  furniture,  was  one 
cause  of  the  hostility  between  him  and  his 
jjarents  ;  w-e  say  one,  for  there  were  at  least, 
a  good  round  dozen  be.sides.  His  touch,  for 
instance,  was  fatal  to  crockerj' ;  he  stripped 
his  fathers  Sunday  clothes  of  their  but- 
tons, with  gi-eat  secrecy  and  skOl ;  he  was  a 
dead  shot  at  the  panes  of  his  neighbors'  win- 
dows ;  a  perfect  necromancer  at  sucking 
eggs  through  pin-holes  ;  took  great  dehght 
iu  caliiug  home  the  neighboring  fanuers' 
workingmen  to  dinnsr  an  hour  before  it  was 
ready  ;  and  was  in  fact  a  perfect  master  in 
many  other  ingenious  manifestations  of 
character,  ere  he  reached  his  twelfth  year. 

Now,  it  was  about  this  jseriod  t'uat  the 
smah-pox  made  its  appearance  in  the  village. 
Indescribable  was  the  dismay  of  Phelim'a 
parents,  lest  he  among  othei-s  might  become 
a  victim  to  it.  VacL-iuation  had  not  then 
surmounted  the  i^rejudices  with  which  every 
discovery  beneficial  to  mankind  is  at  first 
met ;  and  the  people  were  left  principally  to 
the  imposture  of  quacks,  or  the  cuuuiug  of 
certain  persons  called  "fairy  men  "  or  "son- 
sie  women."  Nothing  remained  now  butthat 
this  formidable  disease  should  be  met  by  all 
the  i^ower  and  resources  of  superstition. 
The  first  thing  the  mother  did  was  to  get  a 
gospel  consecrated  by  the  priest,  for  the 
pui'pose  of  guarding  Phehm  against  eviL 
What  is  termed  a  Gospel,  and  worn  as  a  kind 
of  charm  aljout  the  person,  is  siiuplj-  a  slip 
of  paper,  ou  which  are  vsTitten  by  the  priest 
the  few  first  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  Tills,  however,  being  worn  for  no 
specific  jjurpose,  was  incapable  of  satisf^dng 
the  honest  woman.  Superstition  had  its 
own  pecuhar  remedy  for  the  small-pox,  and 
Sheelah  was  resolved  to  aj)ply  it.  Accord- 
ingly she  borrowed  a  neighbor's  ass,  drove  it 
home  with  Phelim,  however,  on  its  back, 
took  the  interesting  youth  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and,  iu  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
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shoved  him  three  times  imi'ler  it,  and  three 
times  over  it.  8he  theu  put  a  bit  of  bread 
into  its  mouth,  until  the  ass  had  mumbled  it  a 
little,  after  which  she  gave  the  savory  mor- 
sel to  Phelim,  as  a  bonne  boiwhe.  This  was 
one  preventive  against  the  small-pox  ;  but 
another  was  to  be  tried. 

She  next  chj^ped  off  the  extremities  of 
Phelims  elf  locks,  tied  them  iu  linen  that 
was  never  bleached,  and  hung  them  beside 
the  Gospel  about  his  neck.  This  was  her 
second  cure  ;  but  there  was  still  a  third  to  be 
applied.  She  got  the  largest  onion  possible, 
which,  having  cut  into  nine  parts,  she  hung 
from  the  roof  tree  of  the  cabin,  having  first 
put  the  separated  p:u-ts  together.  It  is  sup- 
posed tliat  this  has  the  power  of  drawing  in- 
fection of  any  kind  to  itsslf.  It  is  pei-mitted 
to  remain  untouched,  until  the  disease  has 
passed  from  the  neighborhood,  when  it  is 
buried  as  far  doi;\Ti  in  the  earth  as  a  single 
man  can  dig.  This  was  a  third  ciu-e  ;  but 
there  was  still  a  fourth.  She  borrowed  ten 
asses'  halters  from  her  neighbors,  who,  on 
hearing  that  they  were  for  Phelims  use,  felt 
particular  pleasure  in  obliging  her.  Having 
procured  these,  she  pointed  them  one  by  one 
at  Phelim's  nerk,  until  the  number  nine  was 
completed.  The  tenth  she  put  on  him,  and 
with  the  end  of  it  in  her  hand,  led  him  Uke 
an  ass,  nine  mornings,  before  sunrise,  to  a 
south-running  stream,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  cross.  On  doing  this,  two  conditions  were 
to  be  fulfilled  on  the  j)art  of  Phelim  ;  he  was 
bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  his  mouth 
filled,  during  the  ceremony,  with  a  certain 
fluid  which  must  be  nameless  :  in  the  next, 
to  be  silent  from  the  moment  he  left  home 
until  his  return. 

Sheelah  having  satisfied  herself  that  every- 
thing calculated  to  save  her  darling  fi-om  the 
small-pox  was  done,  felt  considerably  re- 
lieved, and  hoped  that  whoever  might  be  in- 
fected, Phelim  would  escape.  On  the  morn- 
ing when  the  last  journey  to  the  river  had 
been  completed,  she  despatchod  hhn  lionie 
with  the  halters.  Phelim,  ii>>  >  -  i'-  ilcd 
his  way  to  a  little  hazel  en;  .  !•■'  ■  ,  tlie 
house,  where  he  deliberately  i\\i;;..l  :,!il'  hal- 
ters together,  and  erected  a  swiug-swang, 
with  Avhich  he  amused  himseK  till  hunger 
brought  him  to  his  dinner. 

"Phelim,  you  idle  thief,  what  kep  you 
away  till  now  ?  " 

"Oh,  mudher,  mudher,  gi'  me  a  i^iece  o' 
arran  ?  (bread. ) 

"Why,  here's  the  praties  done  for  yoiu- 
dinner.     What  kep  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  be  gorra,  it's  well  you  ever  seen  me 
at  all,  so  it  is  !  " 

"  Why,"  said  his  father,  "  what  happened 
you  ?  " 


I  "  Oh,  bedad,  a  terrible  thing  all  out.  Aa 
i  I  was  crassin'  Duuroe  HlU,  I  thramped  on 
i  hungry  grass.  First,  I  ditln't  know  what  kem 
:  over  me,  I  got  so  wake  ;  an'  every  step  1 
'  wiut,  'twas  waker  an'  waker  I  was  growin', 
tUl  at  long  last,  down  I  dhi-ops,  an'  coul.ln't 
move  hand  or  fut.  I  dunna  how  long  I  lay 
there,  so  I  don't ;  but  anyhow,  who  should 
i  be  sthreelin  aerass  the  hi'U,  but  an  old  bao- 
'  cagh. 

"'My  bouchaleen  dhas,'  says  he  —  'my 
beautiful  boy,'  s.iys  he — '  you're  in  a  bad 
I  state  I  find.  You've  thramped  upon  Dunroe 
hungnj  grass,  an'  only  for  somethin'  it's  a 
I  praheen  you'd  be,  afore  ever  you'd  see  home. 
Can  you  spake  at  aU  ?  '  says  he. 

"  '  Oh,  murdher,'  says  I,  'I  b'lieve  not.' 
!  "  '  Well  here,'  says  the  baccagh,  '  open  your 
I  purty  gab,  an'  take  in  a  thrifle  of  this  male, 
j  an'  you'll  soon  be  stout  enough.'  Well,  to 
!  be  sure,  it  bates  the  world  !  I  had  hardly 
tasted  the  male,  whin  I  found  myself  as  well 
j  as  ever  ;  bekase  you  know,  mudher,  that's 
I  the  cure  for  it.  '  Now,'  says  the  baccagh, 
I  '  this  is  the  spot  the  fciiries  planted  tlwir 
j  hnngiy  grass,  an'  so  _you'll  know  it  agin 
when  you  see  it.  'Vt'hat's  your  name  ? ' 
I  savs  he. 

^"'  Phelun  O'Toole,'  says  I. 
"  '  Well,  says  he,  '  go  home  an'  tell  your 
!  father  an'  mother  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  St. 
I  PheUm,  your  namesake,  in  reg:u"d  that  only 
'  for  him  you'd  be  a  cni-p  before  any  relief 
would  a  come  near  you  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  'wid 
the  fairies.' " 

The  father  and  mother,  although  with  a 
thousand  proofs  before  them  that  Phelim,  so 
long  as  he  could  at  all  contrive  a  lie,  woidd 
never  speak  truth,  yet  were  so  blind  to  his 
well-known  propensity,  that  they  always  be- 
lieved the  lie  to  be  truth,  until  they  dis- 
!  covered  it  to  be  a  fiilsehood.  When  he 
j  related  a  story,  for  instance,  which  carried 
I  not  only  improbabihty,  but  impossibility  on 
[  the  face  of  it,  thej^  never  questioned  his  ve- 
j  racity.  The  neighbors,  to  be  sure,  were  vexed 
':  and  nettled  at  the  obstinacy  of  their  crcdu- 
I  lity  ;  especially  on  reflecting  that  they  were 
as  sceptical  in  giving  credence  to  the  narra- 
tive of  any  otiier  person,  as  all  rational  peo- 
ple ought  to  be.  The  manner  of  training 
up  Phelim,  and  Phehm's  method  of  govern- 
ing them,  h.ad  become  a  by-word  in  the  vil- 
lage. "  Take  a  sthraw  to  him,  like  Sheelah 
O'Toole,"  was  often  ironically  said  to  moLhera 
remarkable  for  mischievous  indulgence  to 
their  children. 

The  following  day  proved  that  no  charm 
could  protect  Phehm  fi-om  the  •  small-pox. 
Every  symptom  of  that  disease  became  quite 
evident ;  and  the  grief  of  his  doting  parents 
i  amounted  to  distraction.     Neither  of  tliem 
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could  be  declai-eJ  perfect!}'  sane  ;  they  knew  ' 
not  how  to  pioceed— what  regimen  to  adojit 
for  hiiu,  nor  what  remedies  to  use.  A  week 
elapsed,  but  each  succeeding  day  found  him 
in  a  more  dangerous  state.  At  length,  hy 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  neighbors,  an  old 
crone,  called  "  Sonsy  Mary,"  was  called  in  to 
administer  relief  through  the  medium  of 
certain  powers  wliicli  were  thought  to  be 
derived  from  something  holy  and  also  super- 
natural. Slie  brought  a  mysterious  bottle, 
of  which  he  was  to  take  every  third  sj^oou- 
ful,  tlu-ee  times  a  day  ;  it  was  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  baud  of  a  young  gud  of 
virgin  innocence,  who  was  also  to  breathe  ! 
three  times  do\NTi  his  throat,  holding  his  | 
nostrils  closed  with  her  fingers.  The  father  ; 
and  mother  were  to  repeat  a  certain  number 
of  prayers  ;  to  promise  against  swearing,  and 
to  kiss  the  heai-th-stone  nine  times — the  one 
turned  north,  and  the  other  south.  AU 
these  ceremonies  were  performed  with  care, 
but  Phelim's  malady  appe.ared  to  set  them  at  j 
defiance  ;  and  the  old  crone  would  have  lost 
her  character  in  consequence,  were  it  not  I 
that  Larry,  on  the  day  of  tlie  cure,  after 
having  j^romised  not  to  swear,  let  fly  an  oath 
at  a  hien,  whose  cacklmg  disturbed  Phelim.  [ 
This  saved  her  character,  and  threw  Larry  , 
and  Slieelah  into  fi'esh  despair.  | 

They    had   nothing   now   for  it   but   the 
"  fairy  man,"  to  whom,  despite   the  awful 
myster}'  of  his  character,  they  resolved  to 
apply  rather  than  see  theii-  only  son  taken  j 
fi-om  them  for  ever.     Larry  proceeded  vni\\-  \ 
out  delay  to  the  wise  man's  residence,  after  j 
putting  a  small  phial  of  holy  water  in   his  | 
pocket  to  protect  himself  from  faii-y  iuflu-  ' 
ence.     The  liouse  in  which  this  person  lived 
was  admirably  in  accordance  with  liis  mys- 
terious   character.     One    gable    of    it  was  j 
formed  by  the  mound  of  a  fairy  Rath,  against 
the  cabin,  which  stood  endwise  ;    within  a 
mUe  there  was  no  otlier  building  ;  the  coun- 
try around  it  was  j  sheep-walk,  green,  and 
beautifully  interspersed  with  two  or  three 
sohtary  glens,  in  one  of  y,-liieh  might  be  seen  j 
a  cave  that  was  said  to  communicate  under 
ground  with   the   rath.     A  ridge   of   high- 
peaked  mountains  ran  above  it,  whose  even- 
ing shadow,  in  consequence  of  their  form, 
fell  down  on  each  side  of  the  rath,  without 
obscuring  its  precincts.     It  lay  south  ;    and, 
Buch  was   the   power   of   superstition,  that 
during  summer,  the  district  in  which  it  stood 
was  thought  to  be  covered  wth  a  light  de-  I 
cidedly  supernatural.     In  spring,  it  was  the  i 
first  to  be  in  verdure,  and  in  autumn  the 
last.     Nay,  in  winter  itself,  the  rath  and  the  j 
adjoining  valleys  never  ceased  to  be  green. 
These  circumstances  were  not  attributed  to  , 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  its  southern  situ-  1 
Vol.  ir.-Gf. 


ation,  nor  to  the  fact  of  its  being  pasture 
land  ;  but  simply  to  the  j)ower  of  the  fairies, 
wlio  were  supposed  to  keep  its  verdure  fresh 
for  their  own  revels. 

When  Larry  entered  the  house,  which  had 
an  air  of  comfort  and  snugness  bej'ond  the 
common,  a  tall  thin  pike  of  a  man,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  stood  before  him.  He 
wore  a  brown  great-coat  that  fell  far  short 
of  his  knees  ;  his  small-clothes  were  closely 
fitted  to  thighs  not  thicker  than  hand  tele- 
scoj)es  ;  on  his  legs  were  di-awn  gray  woollen 
stockings,  rolled  up  about  six  inches  over 
his  small-clothes  ;  his  head  was  covered  by 
a  bay  bob-wig,  on  which  was  a  Uttle  round 
hat,  with  the  edge  of  the  leaf  tm-ned  uji  in 
every  direction.  His  face  was  short  and 
sallow  ;  his  chin  peaked  ;  his  nose  small  and 
turned  up.  If  we  add  to  this,  a  pair  of 
skeleton-like  hands  and  arms  projecting 
about  eight  inches  beyond  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat ;  two  fiery  ferret-eyes  ;  and  a  long  small 
hoUj"-  wand,  higher  than  himself,  we  have  the 
outline  of  this  singular  figure. 

"  God  save  you,  nabor,"  said  Larry. 

"  Save  you,  save  you,  neighbor,"  he  replied, 
without  i^ronouncing  the  name  of  the  deity. 

"  This  is  a  thryin'  time,"  said  Larry,  "  to 
them  that  has  childhj-e." 

The  fairy-man  fastened"  l:-"-  red  flittering 
eyes  ujjon  him,  with  a  sinister  glance  that 
occasioned  Larry  to  feel  rather  uncomfort- 
able. 

"  So  you  venthured  to  come  to  the  fairy- 
man  ?  " 

'•  It  is  about  our  son,  an'  he  ail  we  ha — " 

"  Whisht !  "  said  the  man,  waving  his  hand 
with  a  commandtng  air.  "  Whisht ;  I  wish  you 
wor  out  o'  this,  for  it's  a  bad  time  to  be  here. 
Listen  !    Listen  !    Do  you  hear  nothing  ?  " 

Larry  changed  color.  "I  do,"  he  replied 
— "  The  Lord  in-otect  me  :  Is  that  tlictii  ?  " 

"  'What  did  you  hear  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Why,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  heard  the 
bushes  of  the  rath  all  movin',  jist  as  if  a 
blast  o'  wind  came  among  them  !  " 

"Whisht,"  said  the  fairy-man,  "they're 
here ;  you  mustn't  open  your  hps  while 
you're  in  the  house.  I  know  what  you  want, 
an'  wiU  see  your  son.  Do  you  hear  anything 
more  ?  If  you  do,  lay  your  forefinger  along 
your  nose  ;  but  don't  spake." 

Lai-ry  heard  with  astonishment,  the  music 
of  a  pair  of  bagiJ^jies.  The  tune  25layed  was 
one  which,  according  to  a  popidai-  legend, 
was  first  played  by  Satan  ;  it  is  called  :  "  Go 
to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself."  To  oui- 
own  knowledge,  the  peasantry  in  certain 
parts  of  Ii-eland  refuse  to  sing  it  for  the 
above  reason.  The  mystery  of  the  music 
was  heightened  too  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
played,  as  Larry  thought,  behind  the  gable 
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of  the  cabin,  which  stood  against  the  side  of 
the  rath,  out  of  which,  indeed,  it  seemed  to 
proceed. 

Larry  laid  his  finger  along  his  nose,  as  he 
had  been  desired  ;  and  this  appearing  to 
satisfy  the  fairy-man,  he  waved  his  hand  to 
the  door,  thus  intimating  that  his  visitor 
should  depart  ;  which  he  did  immediately, 
but  not  without  observing  that  this  wild- 
looking  being  closed  and  bolted  the  door 
after  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  rather 
anxious  to  get  off  the  premises  of  the  good 
peo23le  ;  he  therefore  lost  little  time  until  he 
arrived  at  his  own  cabin  ;  but  judge  of  his 
wonder  when,  on  entering  it,  he  found  the 
long-legged  spectre  awaiting  his  return. 

"  Banaght  dhea  orrin !  "  he  exclaimed, 
starting  back  ;  "  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
us  !     Is  it  here  before  me  yon  are  ?  " 

"Hould  youi-  tongue,  man,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  smile  of  mysterious  triumph.  "Is  it 
that  you  wondher  at  ?  Ha,  ha  !  That's  little 
cf  it !  " 

"But  how  did  you  know  my  name?  or 
who  I  was  ?  or  where  I  lived  at  all  ?  Heaven 
protect  us  !  it's  beyant  belief,  claue  out." 

"  Hould  your  tongue,"  replied  the  man; 
"  don't  be  axin'  me  any  thing  o'  the  kind. 
Clear  out,  both  of  ye,  till  I  begin  my  pis- 
throgues  wid  the  sick  child.    Clear  out,  I  say." 

With  some  degree  of  apprehension,  Larry 
and  Sheelah  left  the  house  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  and  the  Fairy-man  having  pulled 
out  a  flask  of  poteen,  administered  a  dose  of 
it  to  Phelim  ;  and  never  yet  did  patient  re- 
ceive his  medicine  with  such  a  relish.  He 
licked  his  hps,  and  fixed  his  eye  ui^onitwith 
a  longing  look. 

"  Be  Gorra,"  said  he,  "  that's  fine  stuff  en- 
tirely.    Will  you  lave  me  the  bottle  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  Faii-y-man,  "but  I'll  call 
an'  give  you  a  little  of  it  wanst  a  day." 

"  Ay  do,"  replied  Phelim  ;  "  the  divU  a  fear 
o'  me,  if  I  get  enough  of  it.  I  hope  I'll  see 
you  often." 

The  Fairy-man  kept  his  word ;  so  that 
what  with  his  bottle,  a  hard}'  constitution, 
and  light  bed-clothes,  Phelim  got  the  upper 
hand  of  his  malady.  In  a  month  he  was 
again  on  his  legs  ;  but,  alas  !  his  complexion 
though  not  changed  to  deformity,  was  wo- 
fully  out  of  joint.  His  2iriucipal  blemish,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  marks  left  by  his  com- 
jjlaint,  consisted  in  a  droojjing  of  his  left 
eye-lid,  which  gave  to  his  whole  face  a  cast 
highly  kidicrous. 

When  Phelim  felt  thoroughly  recovered, 
he  claimed  a  pair  of  "leather  crackers,"*  a 


*  Breeches  made  of  sheep's  skin,  so  called  from 
the  noise  they  make  in  walking  or  running. 


hare-skin  cap,  and  a  coat,  with  a  pertinacity 
which  kept  the  worthy  coujDle  in  a  state  of 
inquietude,  until  they  complied  ^vith  his  im- 
jjortunity.  Henceforth  he  began  to  have 
everything  his  o-wn  way.  His  parents,  suf- 
ficiently thankful  that  he  was  spared  to  them, 
resolved  to  thwart  him  no  more. 

"  It's  well  we  have  him  at  all,"  said  hi^ 
mother  ;  "  sure  if  we  hadn't  him,  we'd  be 
breakin'  our  hearts,  and  sajin'  if  it  'ud  plase 
God  to  send  him  back  to  us,  that  we'd  be 
happy  even  ^\•id  givin'  him  his  o\vn  way." 

"  They  say  it  breaks  theu"  strinth,  too," 
replied  Ids  father,  "  to  be  ciiibbin'  them  in 
too  much,  an'  snapjiin'  at  thim  for  evei-y 
hand's  turn,  an'  I'm  siire  it  does  too." 

"  Doesn't  he  become  the  pock-marks  well, 
the  crathur  ?  "  said  the  mother. 
j  "  Become  !  "  said  the  father  ;  "  but  doesn't 
[  the  droop  in  liis  eye  set  him  oft' all  to  pieces  ! " 
I  "  Ay,"  observed  the  mother,  "  an'  how  the 
I  crathur  went  round  among  aU  the  neighbors 
I  to  show  them  the  '  leather  crackers  ! '  To 
see  his  little  pride  out  o'  the  hai-e-.skin  cap, 
too,  wid  the  hare's  ears  stickin'  out  of  his 
temples.  That  an'  the  droopin'  eye  tmdher 
1  them  makes  him  look  so  cunnin'  an'  ginteel, 
that  one  can't  help  bavin'  their  heai-t  fixed 
tipon  him." 

"  He'd  look  betther  still  if  that  ould  coat 
wasn't  sweejiin'  the  ground  l)ehind  him  ;  an' 
what  'ud  you  think  to  put  a  pair  o'  martyeens 
on  his  legs  to  hide  the  mazles !  He  might 
go  anywhere  thin." 

"  Throth  he  might ;  but  Lan-y,  what  in 
the  world  wide  could  be  in  the  Faii-y-man's 
bottle  that  Phelim  took  sich  a  likin'  for  it. 
He  tould  me  this  mornin'  that  he'd  suffer  to 
have  the  pock  agin,  set  in  case  he  was  cured 
wid  the  same  bottle." 

"  Well,  the  Heaven  be  praised,  any  how, 
that  we  have  a  son  for  the  half-acre,  Sheelah." 
"  Amm  !  An'  let  us  take  good  cai-e  of  him, 
now  that  he's  spared  to  us." 

Phelim's  apjjetite,  after  his  recoveiy,  was 
anything  but  a  joke  to  his  father.  He  was 
now  seldom  at  home,  excejjt  during  meal 
times  ;  for  wherever  fun  or  novelty  was  to  be 
found,  Phelim  was  present.  He  became  a 
reguliu"  attendant  upon  all  the  sportsmen. 
To  such  he  made  himself  very  useful  by  his 
correct  knowledge  of  the  best  covers  for 
game,  and  the  best  pools  foi-  fish.  He  was 
acquainted  with  every  rood  of  land  in  the 
parish  ;  knew  with  astonishing  accuracy 
where  coveys  were  to  be  sprung,  and  hares 
started.  No  hunt  was  without  him  ;  such 
was  his  wind  and  speed  of  foot,  that  to  follow 
a  chase  and  keep  \rp  with  the  horsemen  was 
to  him  only  a  matter  of  sport.  When  day- 
light passed,  night  presented  him  with 
amusements  suitable  to  itself.     No  wake,  for 
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instance,  could  escape  Mm  ;  a  dance  witliout 
young  Phelim  O'Toole  would  have  been  a 
thing  worthy  to  be  remembered.  He  was 
zealously  devoted  to  cock-lighting  ;  on 
Shrove-Tuesday  he  shouted  loudest  among 
the  crowd  that  attended  the  sj^ort  of  throw- 
ing at  codes  tied  to  a  stake  ;  foot-ball  and 
hurling  never  occurred  without  him.  BuU- 
balting — for  it  was  common  in  his  youth — 
was  luxui-y  to  him  ;  and,  ere  he  reached  foiu-- 
teeu,  every  one  knew  Phehm  O'Toole  as  an 
adept  at  card-playing.  Wherever  a  sheep,  a 
leg  of  mutton,  a  dozen  of  bread,  or  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  was  ^ui  up  in  a  sheljeen  house, 
to  be  played  for  by  the  country  gamblers  at 
the  five  and  ten,  or  spoil'd  live,  Phelim  always 
took  a  hand  and  was  generally  successful. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  fi'equently  charged 
with  an  over-refined  dexterity  ;  but  Phelim 
usually  swore,  in  vindication  of  his  own  in- 
nocence, until  he  got  black  in  the  face,  as  the 
phrase  among  such  characters  goes. 

The  reader  is  to  consider  him  now  about 
fifteen — a  stout,  overgrown,  unwashed  cub. 
His  jjareuts'  anxiety  that  he  should  grow 
strong,  i^revented  them  from  training  him  to 
any  kind  of  employment.  He  was  eternally 
going  about  in  quest  of  diversion  ;  and 
wherever  a  knot  of  idlers  was  to  be  found, 
there  was  Phelim.  He  had,  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, never  worn  a  shoe,  nor  a  single  article 
of  dress  that  had  been  made  for  himself,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  paii-  of  sheep- 
skin small-clothes.  In  this  way  he  passed 
his  time,  bare-legged,  without  shoes,  clothed 
in  an  old  coat  much  too  large  for  him,  his 
neck  open,  and  his  sooty  locks  covered  with 
the  hare-skin  cap,  the  ears  as  usual  sticking 
out  above  his  brows.  Much  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  setting  the  idle  boys  of  the  village 
to  fight ;  and  iu  carrying  lying  challenges 
from  one  to  another.  He  himself  was  seldom 
without  a  broken  head  or  a  black  eye  ;  for  in 
Ireland,  he  who  is  known  to  be  fond  of  quar- 
relling, as  the  people  say,  usually  "  gets 
enough  an'lavins  of  it."  LaiTyand  Sheelah, 
thinking  it  now  high  time  that  something 
should  be  done  with  Phelim,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  him  some  share  of  education. 
Phelim  opposed  this  bitterly  as  an  unjustifi- 
able encroachment  upon  his  jsersonal  liberty  ; 
but,  by  bribing  him  with  the  first  and  only 
suit  of  clothes  he  had  yet  got,  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to  go. 

The  school  to  which  he  was  sent  happened 
to  bo  kept  iu  what  is  called  an  Inside  Ivilu. 
This  kind  of  kiln  is  usually — but  less  so  now 
than  formerly— annexed  to  respectable  far- 
mers' outhouses,  to  which,  in  agricultural 
districts,  it  forms  a  very  necessary  append- 
age. It  also  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a 
bam,  the  kUu-pot  bemg  sunk  in  the  shajDe 


of  an  inverted  cone  at  one  end,  but  divided 
from  the  barn  floor  by  a  wall  about  three 
feet  high.  From  this  wall  beams  run  across 
the  kilu-pot,  over  which,  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection, are  laid  a  number  of  rafters  like  the 
jois^ji  of  a  loft,  but  not  fastened.  These  ribs 
are  covered  with  straw,  over  which  again  is 
spread  a  winnow-cloth  to  keep  the  grain  fi'om 
being  lost.  The  fire  is  sunk  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  kihi-pot,  that  is,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  barn. 
The  descent  to  it  is  by  stairs  formed  at  the 
side  waU.  "We  have  been  thus  minute  in  de- 
scribing it,  because,  as  the  reader  will  pres- 
ently i^erceive,  the  feats  of  Phelim  render  it 
necessary. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  entering  the  school 
he  i^resented  himself  with  a  black  eye  ;  and 
as  his  character  was  well  known  to  both  mas- 
ter and  scholars,  the  former  felt  no  hesitation 
in  giving  him  a  wholesome  lecture  upon  the 
subject  of  his  future  conduct.  For  at  least  a 
year  before  this  time,  he  had  gained  the 
nick-name  of  "  Blessed  Phelim,"  and  "Bounc- 
ing," epithets  bestowed  on  him  by  an  iron- 
ical allusion  to  his  patron  saint,  and  his  own 
habits. 

"  So,  Blessed  Phehm,"  said  the  master, 
"  you  are  comin'  to  school !  !  !  'VS'^ell,  well ! 
I  only  say  that  miracles  wiU  never  cease, 
jb-rah,  Phelim,  will  you  tell  us  candidly — ah 
— I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  mean,  will  you  tell 
us  the  best  lie  you  can  coin  ujDon  the  cause 
of  your  coming  to  imbibe  moral  and  Ute- 
rary  knowledge '?  Silence,  boj's,  till  we  hear 
Blessed  Phelim's  lie," 

"  You  must  hear  it,  masther,"  said  Phelim. 
"  I'm  comm'  to  larn  to  read  an'  write." 

"  Bravo  !  By  the  bones  of  Prosodius,  ] 
expected  a  Ue,  but  not  such  a  thumjier  as 
that.  And  you're  comin'  wid  a  black  eye  to 
prove  it !  A  black  eye,  Phelim,  is  the  black- 
guard's coat  of  arms  ;  and  to  do  you  justice, 
you  ai'e  seldom  widout  your  crest." 

For  a  few  days  Phelim  attended  the  school, 
but  learned  not  a  letter.  The  master  usually 
sent  him  to  be  taught  by  the  youngest  lads, 
with  a  hope  of  being  able  to  excite  a  proper 
spirit  of  pride  and  emulation  in  a  mind  that 
required  some  extraordinary  impulse.  One 
day  he  called  him  up  to  ascertain  what 
progress  he  had  actually  made  ;  the  unsus- 
pecting teacher  sat  at  the  time  upon  the 
wall  which  separated  the  barn-floor  from  the 
kilu-pot,  with  his  legs  dangling  at  some  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  ground.  It  was  summer,  and 
rafters  used  in  drying  the  grain  had  been 
removed.  On  finding  that  Blessed  Phehm, 
notwithstanding  all  the  lessons  he  had  re- 
ceived, was  still  in  a  state  of  the  purest  igno- 
rance, he  lost  his  temper,  and  brought  him 
over  between  his  knees,  that  he  might  tjive 
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liim  an  occasional  cuff  for  liis  idleness.  Tlie  | 
lesson  went  on,  and  the  master's  thumps 
were  thickening  about  Phelim's  ears,  much 
to  the  worthy  youth's  cUsisleasure. 

'^  PheHm,"  said  the  master,  "I'll  invert  you 
a  scarecrow  for  dunces.  I'll  lay  you  ag»inst 
the  wall,  with  your  head  down  and  your 
heels  up  like  a  forked  caiTot." 

"  But  how  will  you  manage  that  ?  "  said 
Phelim.  "^^Tiat  'ud  /be  doin'  in  the  mane 
time  ?  " 

"  I'll  find  a  way  to  manage  it,"  said  the 
master. 

"  To  put  my  head  down  an'  my  heela  up, 
is  it  ?  "  inquired  Phelim. 

"You've  said  it,  my  worthy,"  returned  his 
te.acher. 

"  If  you  don't  know  the  way,"  replied  the 
pupil,  "I'll  show  you  ;"  getting  his  shoulder 
under  tlie  master's  leg,  and  pitching  him 
heels  over  his  head  into  the  kiln-pot.  He 
instantly  seized  his  cap,  and  ran  out  of  the 
school,  highly'  delighted  at  his  feat ;  lea^dng 
the  scholars  to  render  the  master  whatever 
assistance  was  necessary.  The  poor  man 
•was  dangerously  hurt,  for  in  addition  to  a 
broken  arm,  he  received  half  a  dozen  severe 
contusions  ou.  the  head,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  body. 

This  closed  Phelim's  education  ;  for  no 
persuasion  could  ever  induce  him  to  enter  a 
school  afterwards  ;  nor  could  any  temptation 
prevail  on  the  neighbormg  teachers  to  admit 
him  as  a  pupil. 

Phelim  now  shot  up  rapidly  to  the  statm-e 
of  a  young  man  ;  and  a  graceful  slip  was  he. 
From  the  jjeriod  of  fifteen  until  nineteen,  he 
was  industriously  employed  in  idleness. 
About  sixteen  he  began  to  look  after  the 
girls,  and  to  carry  a  cudgel.  T!ie  father  in 
vain  attemj^ted  to  inoculate  him  with  a  love 
of  labor  ;  but  Phelim  would  not  receive  the 
infection.  His  life  was  a  pleasanter  one. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  he  wanted  money 
to  treat  the  girls  at  fairs  and  markets,  he 
would  prevail  on  himself  to  labor  a  week  or 
fortnight  with  some  neighboring  farmer ; 
but  the  moment  he  had  earned  as  much  as 
he  deemed  sufficient,  the  spade  was  thi-own 
aside.  Phelim  knew  all  the  fiddlers  and 
pipers  in  the  b.arony ;  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  every  wake  and  dance  that  oc- 
curred within  several  miles  of  him.  He  was 
a  crack  dancer,  and  never  attended  a  dance 
without  performing  a  horn-pipe  on  a  door  or 
a  table  ;  no  man  could  shuffle,  or  treble,  or 
cut,  or  spring,  or  caj^er  with  him.  Indeed 
it  was  said  tliat  he  could  dance  "  MoU  Eoe  " 
ujion  the  end  of  a  five-gallon  keg,  and  snuft' 
a  mould  candle  with  his  heels,  yet  never  lose 
tlie  time.  The  father  and  mother  were  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of   I'helius,      The  former, 


when  he  found  him  grown  up,  and  associ 
ating  with  young  men,  began  to  feel  a  kind 
of  ambition  in  being  permitted  to  join 
Phelim  and  his  companions,  and  to  look 
upon  the  society  of  his  own  son  as  a  privi- 
lege. With  the  girls  PheHm  was  a  beauty 
withoiit  paint.  They  thought  every  wake 
ti-ulv  a  scene  of  sorrow,  if  he  did  not  happen 
to  be  jjresent.  Every  dance  was  doleful 
without  him.  Phelim  wore  his  hat  on  one 
side,  with  a  knowing  but  careless  air ;  he 
carried  his  cudgel  with  a  good-humored, 
dashing  spirit,  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  a  man  who  did  not  care  a 
traneen  whether  he  drank  with  you  as  a 
friend  or  fought  with  you  as  a  foe.  Never 
were  such  songs  heard  as  Phelim  could  sing, 
nor  such  a  voice  as  that  with  which  he  sang 
,  them.  His  attitudes  and  action  were  inimi- 
table. The  di-oop  in  his  eye  was  a  standing 
I  wink  at  the  girls  ;  and  when  he  sang  his 
I  funny  songs,  with  what  practised  ease  he 
i  gave  the  darUngs  a  roguish  chuck  under  the 
!  chin  !  Then  his  jokes  !  "  Why,  fais,"  as 
'the  fair  ones  often  said  of  him,  "before 
j  Phelim  speaks  at  all,  one  laughs  at  what  he 
I  says."  This  was  fact.  His  veiy  appearance 
{  at  a  wakg,  dance,  or  drinking  match,  was 
hailed  by  a  peal  of  mirth.  This  heightened 
his  humor  exceedingly  ;  for  siy  what  you 
j  will,  laughter  is  to  wit  wliat  air  is  to  lire — 
the  one  dies  without  the  other. 

Let  no  one  talk  of  beauty  being  on  the 
]  surface.  This  is  a  popular  error,  and  no  one 
but  a  superficial  fellow  would  defend  it. 
Among  ten  thousand  you  could  not  get  a 
'  more  unfavorable  surface  than  Phelim's. 
His  face  resembled  the  rough  side  of  a  cul- 
lender, or,  as  he  was  often  told  in  raillerj', 
"you  might  grate  potatoes  on  it."  The  lid 
of  his  left  eye,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
like  the  lid  of  a  salt-box,  always  closed  ; 
and  when  he  risked  a  wink  with  the  right,  it 
certainly  gave  him  the  look  of  a  man  shut- 
ting out  the  world,  and  retiring  into  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  self-examination.  No, 
no ;  beauty  is  in  the  mind  ;  in  the  soul ; 
otherwise  Phelim  never  could  have  been 
such  a  j)rodigy  of  comehness  among  the 
girls.  This  was  the  distinction  the  fair  sex 
drew  in  his  favor.  "  Phelim,"  they  would 
say,  "is  not  purty,  but  he's  very  comely." 
"  Bad  end  to  the  one  of  him  but  would  stale 
j  a  pig  off  a  tether,  -n-id  his  wiiuiin'  ways." 
And  so  he  would,  too,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, for  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  ha*l 
I  stolen  his  father's. 

From  nineteen  until  the  close  of  his 
minority.  Phelim  became  a  distinguished 
man  in  fairs  and  mar'kets.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  hero  of  the  parish ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  seldom  knew  on  the  morning  of  the  fair- 
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(lay  the  name  of  the  party  or  faction  on 
whose  side  he  was  to  tight  This  was  merely 
a  matter  of  priority  ;  for  whoever  happened 
to  give  him  the  tirst  treat  uniformly  secured 
him.  The  reason  of  tliis  pHability  on  his 
part  was,  that  Phelim  being  eveiy  person 'a 
friend,  by  his  good  nature,  was  nobody's  foe, 
-jxcejijt  for  the  day.  He  fought  for  fun  and 
tor  whiskey.  When  he  liappened  to  drub 
some  companion  or  acquaintance  on  the  op- 
posite side,  he  was  ever  ready  to  express 
his  regret  at  the  circumstance,  and  abused 
them   heai-tily  for   not  having  treated  him 

;u-st. 

Phelim  was  also  a  gi-eat  Ribbonraan  ;  and 
from  the  time  he  became  initiated  into  the 
system,  his  eyes  v,-ere  wonderfully  opened  to 
the  ojDpressions  of  the  country.  Sessions, 
decrees,  and  warrants  he  looked  upon  as 
gross  abuses  ;  assizes,  too,  by  which  so  many 
of  his  fi'iends  were  put  to  some  inconve- 
nience, he  considered  as  the  result  of  Protes- 
tant Ascendancy — cancers  that  ought  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  constitution.  Bailiffs,  drivers, 
tithe-proctors,  tax-gatherers,  policemen,  and 
parsons,  he  thought  were  vermin  that  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  emigrate  to  a  much 
warmer  country  than  Ireland. 

There  was  no  such  hand  in  the  county  as 
Phelim  at  an  alibi.  Just  give  him  the  out- 
line— a  few  leading  i^articnlars  of  the  fact — 
and  he  would  work  wonders.  One  would 
think,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  born  for 
that  especial  purpose  ;  for,  as  he  was  never 
kuo^vu  to  utter  a  syllable  of  truth  but  once, 
when  lie  had  a  design  in  not  being  believed, 
so  there  was  no  risk  of  a  lawyer  getting 
truth  out  of  liim.  No  man  was  ever  aiiiicted 
with  such  convenient  maladies  as  Phehm  ; 
even  his  sprains,  tooth-aches,  and  cohcs 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  Whiteboy 
system.  But,  indeed,  the  verj-  diseases  in 
li'elaud  are  seditious.  Many  a  time  has 
a  tooth-ache  come  in  to  aid  Paddy  in  ob- 
structing the  course  of  justice  ;  and  a  colic 
been  gudty  of  misprision  of  treason.  Irish 
deaths,  too,  are  very  disloyal,  and  fi-equeutly 
at  variance  with  the  laws  :  nor  ai'e  our 
birtlis  much  better ;  for  although  more 
legitimate  than  those  of  oui-  English  neigh- 
bors, yet  they  ai-e  in  general  more  illegal. 
Phehm,  in  j^roviug  his  alibis,  proved  aU  these 
positions.  On  one  occasion,  "  he  slep  at  the 
prisoner's  house,  and  coukhi't  close  his  eye 
with  a  thief  of  a  tooth-ache  that  p.ai-secuted 
him  the  whole  night ; "  so,  that  in  conse- 
ipieuce  of  having  the  tooth-ache,  it  was  im- 
l)os;sible  that  the  prisoner  could  leave  the 
house  without  his  knowledge. 

Again,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  not 
possibly  have  shot  the  deceased,  "  bekase 
Ivlickey  slept  that  very  night  at  Phelim 's,  an' 


I  Phelim,  bein'  ill  o'  the  colic,  never  slep  at  all 
j  durin'  the  whole  night ;  an',  by  the  vartue  of 
I  his  oath,  the  poor  boy  couldn't  go  out  o'  the 
;  house  unknownst  to  him.  If  he  had,  Phe- 
!  Imi  would  a  seen  him,  sui-e." 
]  Again,  "  Paddy  Cummisky's  wife  tuck  ill 
j  of  a  young  one,  an'  Phelim  was  sent  for  to 
1  bring  the  midwife  ;  but  afore  he  kem  to 
j  Paddy's,  or  hard  o'  the  thing  at  all,  the 
j  prisoner,  airly  in  the  night,  comin'  to  sit 
awhile  wid  Paddy,  went  for  the  midwife  in- 
j  stead  o'  Phelim,  an'  thin  they  sot  up  an'  had 
a  sup  in  regai'd  of  the  'casiou  ;  an'  the 
j  prisoner  never  left  them  at  all  that  night 
I  until  the  nest  mornin'.  An'  by  the  same 
j  token,  he  remimbered  Paddy  Cummisky 
j  barrin'  the  door,  an'  shuttin'  the  windies, 
bekase  it's  not  lucky  to  have  them  open,  for 
fraid  that  the  fairies '  ud  throw  their  imh- 
throgues  iipon  the  young  one,  an'  it  not 
christened." 

Phelim  was  certainly  an  accomplished 
I  youth.  As  an  .alibist,  however,  his  career 
was,  like  that  of  all  alibists,  a  short  one. 
The  fact  was,  that  his  face  soon  became 
j  familiar  to  the  court  and  the  lawyers,  so  that 
,  his  name  and  appearance  were  ultimately 
rather  hazardous  to  the  cause  of  his  friends. 
Phelim,  on  other  occasions,  when  sum- 
moned as  evidence  against  his  well-wishers 
I  or  brother  Ribbonmen,  usually  forge  t  his 
j  English,  and  gave  his  testimony  by  an  inter- 
jsreter.  Nothing  could  equal  his  ignorance 
and  want  of  common  capacity  during  these 
!  trials.  His  face  was  as  free  from  every  visi- 
ble trace  of  meaning  as  if  he  had  been  born 
an  idiot.  No  block  was  ever  more  impene- 
trable than  he. 

"  What  is  the  noble  gintleman  sayin'  ?  "  he 
would  ask  in  Irish  ;  and  on  having  that  ex- 
plained, he  would  inquire,  "  what  is  that  ?  " 
then  demand  a  fresh  explanation  of  the 
last  one,  and  so  on  successively,  until  he- was 
given  up  in  despair. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  a  capital  nature, 
Phelim,  with  the  consent  of  his  friends, 
would  come  forward  and  make  disclosures, 
in  order  to  have  them  put  uj)on  their  trial 
and  acquitted  ;  lest  a  real  ajsprover,  or  some 
one  earnestly  disposed  to  prosecute,  might 
appear  against  them.  Now  the  alibi  and  its 
usual  accompaniments  are  all  of  old  stand- 
ing in  Ireland  ;  but  the  master-stroke  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  a  modern  invention. 
Phelim  would  bear  evidence  against  them  ; 
and  whilst  the  government — for  it  was  most- 
ly in  government  prosecutions  he  adventured 
this— believed  they  had  ample  grounds  for 
conviction  in  his  disclosures,  it  little  sus- 
pected that  the  whole  matter  was  a  plan  to 
defeat  itself.  In  accordance  with  his  design, 
he  gave  sucn  evidence  upon  the  table  as  ••■au- 
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dered  conviction  hopeless.  His  great  object 
■was  to  damn  Ins  own  character  as  a  witness, 
and  to  make  such  blunders,  premeditated 
sUps,  and  admissions,  as  just  left  him  within 
an  inch  of  a  ^prosecution  for  i^eijurv.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  acquitting  his  fiiends,  he 
was  content  to  withdraw  amid  a  volley  of 
'pretended  execrations,  leaving  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  all  his  legal  knowledge,  out- 
witted and  foiled. 

All  Phelims  accomplishments,  however, 
were  nothing  when  compared  to  his  gallan- 
try. With  personal  disadvantages  which 
would  condemn  any  other  man  to  old  bache- 
lorship, he  was  nevertheless  the  whiteheaded 
boy  among  the  girls.  He  himself  was  con- 
scious of  this,  and  made  his  attacks  upon 
theu-  hearts  indiscriminately.  If  he  met  an 
unmarried  female  only  for  five  minutes,  be  she 
old  or  ug]y,  young  or  handsome,  he  devoted 
at  least  four  minutes  and  three-quarters  to 
the  tender  passion  ;  made  love  to  her  with 
an  earnestness  that  would-  deceive  a  saint  ; 
backed  all  his  protestations  with  a  super- 
fluity of  round  oaths  ;  and  drew  such  a  pic- 
ture of  her  beauty  as  might  suit  the  Houries 
of  Mahomet's  paradise. 

PheHm  and  his  father  were  gi'eat  associ- 
ates. No  two  agreed  better.  They  went  to 
fairs  and  markets  together ;  got  drunk  to- 
gether ;  and  returned  home  mth  their  arms 
about  each  other's  neck  in  the  most  loving 
and  affectionate  manner.  Larry,  as  if  Phe- 
lim  were  too  modest  to  speak  for  himself, 
seldom  met  a  young  girl  without  lajdng  siege 
to  her  for  the  son.  He  descanted  upon  his 
good  qualities,  glossed  over  his  defects,  and 
drew  deei^ly  upon  invention  in  his  behalf. 
Sheelah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  eloquent 
advocate  for  him.  She  had  her  eye  uj^on 
half  a  dozen  of  the  village  girls,  to  evei'y  one 
of  whom  she  found  something  to  say  in 
Phelim's  favor. 

But  it  is  time  the  action  of  our  story  should 
commence.  When  Phehm  had  reached  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  the  father  thought  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  marry.  The  good  man 
had,  of  course,  his  own  motives  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  Phelim,  with  all  his  gallantry 
and  cleverness,  had  never  contributed  a  shil- 
ling, either  toward  his  own  suj^port  or  that 
of  the  family.  In  the  second  place,  he  was 
never  likely  to  do  so.  In  the  third  place, 
the  father  found  him  a  bad  companion  ;  for, 
in  good  truth,  he  had  corrujited  the  good 
man's  morals  so  evidently,,  that  his  chai'ac- 
ter  was  now  little  better  than  that  of  his  son. 
In  the  fourth  place,  he  never  thought  of 
Phelim,  that  he  did  not  see  a  gallow^s  in  the 
distance  ;  and  matrimony,  he  thought,  might 
snve  hiin  from  hanging,  as  one  jjoison  neu- 
U'alizes  another.     In  the  fifth  j^lace,  the  half- 


acre  was  but  a  shabby  patch  to  meet  tlie 
exigencies  of  the  family,  since  Phelim  grew 
up.  "  Boimcing  Phelim,"  as  he  was  called 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  had  the  gift  of  a 
I  good  digestion,  along  with  his  other  accom- 
I  i)lishmeuts  ;  and  with  such  energy  was  it 
exercised,  that  the  "half-acre"  was  fre- 
quently in  hazard  of  leaving  the  family  /ilto- 
gether.  The  f  ither,  therefore,  felt  quite 
wiUing,  if  Phelim  married,  to  leave  him  the 
inheritance,  and  seek  a  new  settlement  for 
himself.  Or,  if  Phelim  prefeiTed  lea-\-ing 
him,  he  agreed  to  give  him  one-half  of  it, 
together  with  an  equal  division  of  all  his 
earthly  goods  ;  to  wit — two  goats,  of  which 
Phelim  was  to  get  one  ;  six  hens  and  a  cock, 
of  which  Phelim  was  to  get  three  hens,  and 
the  chance  of  a  toss-up  for  the  cock  ;  four 
stools,  of  which  Phelim  was  to  get  two  ;  two 
pots — a  large  one  and  a  small  one — the 
[  former  to  go  with  Phelim  ;  three  horn 
spoons,  of  which  Phehm  was  to  get  one,  and 
1  the  chance  of  a  toss-up  for  a  third.  Phelim 
I  was  to  bring  his  own  bed,  provided  he  did 
not  jjrefer  getting  a  bottle  of  fresh  straw  as 
a  connubial  luxuiy.  The  blanket  was  a  ten- 
der subject ;  for  having  been  fourteen  years 
in  employment,  it  entangled  the  father  and 
Phehm,  touching  the  jorudence  of  the  latter 
claiming  it  all.  The  son  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up,  at  least  iu  the  character 
I  of  an  appendage  to  his  marriage  property. 
j  He  feared  that  the  wife,  should  he  not  be  able 
to  re2)lace  it  by  a  new  one,  or  should  she 
herself  not  be  able  to  biing  him  one,  as  part 
of  her  dowry,  would  find  the  honeymoon 
rather  lively.  Phelim's  bedstead  admitted 
of  no  disjjute,  the  floor  of  the  cabin  having 
served  him  in  that  caj)acity  ever  since  he 
began  to  sleep  iu  a  separate  bed.  His  pillow 
was  his  small  clothes,  and  his  quilt  his  own 
coat,  under  which  he  slept  snugly  enough. 

The  father  having  proposed,  and  the  son 
acceded  to  these  arrangements,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  pitch  upon  a  j^roper 
girl  as  his  wife.  This  being  a  more  impor- 
tant matter,  was  thiis  discussed  by  the  father 
and  son,  one  evening,  at  theu-  own  fireside, 
in  the  presence  of  Sheelah. 

"Now,  Phelim,"  said  the  f.ither,  "look 
about  you,  an'  teU  us  what  girl  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood vou'd  like  to  be  mai-ried  to." 
I  "Why,""  replied  PheHm,  "  I'll  lave  that  tc 
I  you  ;  jist  point  out  the  girl  you'd  UL-e  for 
j  your  daughter-in-law,  an'  be  she  rich,  poor, 
ould,  or  ugly,  III  delude  her.  That's  the 
I  chat." 

I       "Ah,    PheHm,    if  you    could    put  your 
!  comedher   an    Gracey   Daltou,    you'd   be   a 
I  made  boy.     She  has  the  full  of  a  rabbit-skin 
I  o'  guineas." 
1      "  A  made  boy  !     Faith,  they  say  I'm  thai 
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as  it  is,  you  know.  But  would  you  wish  me 
to  jjut  my  comecll\er  on  Gracey  DiUtou? 
Spake  out." 

"  To  be  sm-e  I  would," 

"Ay,"  observed  the  mother,  "  or  what  'ud 
you  think  of  jVIiss  Pattherson  ?  That  'ud  be 
the  girl.  She  has  a  fine  farm,  an'  five  hun- 
dre  jjounds.  She's  a  Protestant,  but  Phelim 
could  make  a  Christian  of  her." 

"  To  be  sure  I  could,"  said  Phelim,  "  have 
her  thumpin'  her  breast,  and  eountin'  her 
FadareeiM  in  no  time.  Would  you  wish  me 
to  have  he);  mudher  ?  " 

"Throth  an'  I  would,  avick." 

"  That  'ud  never  do,"  observed  the  father. 
"  Sure  you  don't  think  she'd  ever  think  of 
the  hkes  o'  Phelim  ?  " 

"Don't  make  a  goose  of  yourself,  ould 
man,"  observed  Phelim.  "  Do  you  think  if 
I  set  about  it,  that  I'd  not  manufacture  her 
senses  as  asy  as  I'd  peel  a  piatee '?  " 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  father,  "  in  the 
name  o'  Goodness  make  up  to  her.  Faith  it 
ud'  be  somethin'  to  have  a  jauutin'  car  in  the 
family  !  " 

"  A3',  but  what  the  sorra  wiU  I  do  for  a 
suit  o'  clo'es?  "  observed  Phelim.  "  I  could 
never  go  near  her  in  these  breeches.  My  el- 
bows, too,  are  out  o'  this  ould  coat,  bad  luck 
to  it !  An'  as  for  a  waistcoat,  why,  I  dunna 
but  it's  a  sin  to  call  what  I'm  wearin'  a  waist- 
coat at  all.  Thin  agin — why,  blood  aUve, 
sure  I  can't  go  to  her  Imrefooted,  an'  I  dunna 
but  it  'ud  be  daceuter  to  do  that  same,  than 
to  step  out  in  sich  excuses  for  brogues  as 
these.  An'  in  regard  o'  the  stockins',  why, 
I've  pulled  tl)em  down,  striviu'to  look  dacent, 
tiU  cue  "ud  think  the  balls  o'  my  legs  is  at 
my  heels." 

"  The  son-a  word's  in  that  but  thruth,  any 
how,"  observed  the  father  ;  "  but  what's  to 
be  done  ?  For  ive  have  no  way  of  gettiu' 
them." 

"Faith,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Phelim. 
"What  if  we'd  borry?  I  could  get  the  loan 
of  a  pair  of  breeches  from  Dudley  Dwire,  an' 
a  coat  from  Sam  Appleton.  We  might  thi-y 
Billy  Brady  for  a  waistcoat,  an'  a  pair  of 
stockings.  Barny  Buckram-back,  the  pin- 
sioner,  'ud  lend  nie  his  pumps  ;  an'  we  want 
nothing  now  but  a  hat." 

"Nothiu"  under  a  Caroline  'ud  do,  goin' 
there,"  observed  the  father. 

"I  think  Father  O'Hara  'ud  oblige  me 
wid  the  loan  o'  one  for  a  day  or  two  ; "  said 
Phelim  ;  "  he  has  two  or  three  o'  them,  all 
as  good  as  ever." 

"But,  Phelim, '  said  the  father,  "before 
we  go  to  all  this  trouble,  are  you  sure  you 
could  put  yovir  comedher  on  Miss  Patther- 
Bon  ?  " 

"None  o'  your  nonsense,"  said  PheUm," 


"  don't  you  know  I  coidd  ?•  I  hate  a  man  to 
be  ijuttiu'  questions  to  me,  when  he  know.s 
them  himself.  It's  a  fashion  you  have  got, 
an'  you  ought  to  dhrop  it." 

"  Well  thin,"  said  the  father,  "  let  us  set 
about  it  to-morrow.  If  we  can  borry  the 
clo'es,  thry  your  luck." 

Phelim  and  the  father,  the  next  morning, 
set  out  each  in  a  different  direction,  to  see 
how  far  they  could  succeed  on  the  borrowing- 
system.  The  father  was  to  make  a  descent 
on  Dudley  Dwire  for  the  breeches,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  generosity  of  Sam  AjJi^leton  for 
the  coat.  Phelim  himself  was  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  priest,  and  to  assail  Bucki-am- 
back,  the  pensioner,  on  his  way  home,  for 
the  brogues. 

"WHieu  Phelim  arrived  at  the  priest's  house, 
he  found  none  of  the  family  uf)  but  the 
housekeeper.  After  bidding  her  good  mor- 
row, and  being  desii-ed  to  sit  down,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  good 
woman,  who  felt  anxious  to  know  the  scandal 
of  the  whole  jaarish. 

"  Ai-en't  you  a  son  of  Larry  Toole's,  young 
man  ?  " 

"  I  am,  indeed,  Mrs.  Doran.  I'm  Phelim 
O'Toole,  my  mother  says." 

"I  hope  you're  comin'  to  spake  to  the 
j)riest  about  your  dutj'." 

"  Why,  then,  be  gorra,  I'm  glad  you  axed 
me,  so  I  am — for  only  you  seen  the  pinance 
in  my  face,  you'd  never  suppose  sich  a  thing. 
I  want  tQ  make  my  confislnon  to  him,  wid 
the  heljj  o'  Goodness." 

"Is  there  any  news  goin',  Phelim  ?  " 

"Divil  a  much,  barrin'  what  you  hard 
yourself,  I  suppose,  about  Frank  Fogarty, 
that  went  mad  yesterday,  for  risin'  the  meal 
I  on  the  poor,  an'  ate  the  ears  off  himself  afore 
i  anj'body  could  see  him." 

"  Vick  na  hoiah,  Phehm  ;  do  you  tell  me 
so  ?  " 

"Why  man  o'  Moses,  is  it  jjossible  you  did 
not  hear  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

" Oh,  worra,  man  aiive,  not  a  sjUable  ! 
Ate  the  ears  off  of  himself !  Phelim,  acushla, 
see  what  it  is  to  be  hard  an  the  jjoor !  " 

" Oh,  he  was  ever  an'  alwajs  the  biggest 
[  nagar  livin',  ma'am.  Ay,  an'  when  he  was 
tied  up,  till  a  blessed  priest  'ud  be  brought 
to  malivogue  the  divil  out  of  him,  he  got  a 
scythe  an'  cut  his  own  two  hands  off." 

"  No  thin,  Phelim  !  " 

"  Faitha,  ma'am,  sure  enough.  I  suppose, 
ma'am,  j-ou  hard  about  Biddy  Duignan  ?  " 

"  Who  is  she,  Phelim  ?  " 

"  Why,  tlie  misfortunate  crathur's  a 
daughter  of  her  father's,  ould  Mick  Duignan, 
of  Tavenimore." 

"An'  what  about  her,  Phelim?  What 
hai^peued  her  ?  " 
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"  Faix,  ma'am,  a  bit  of  a  mistake  she  met 
wid  ;  but,  anj'how,  ould  Harry  Connolly's  to 
stand  in  the  chapel  nine  Sundays,  an'  to  make 
three  Stations  to  Lough  Dergh  for  it.  Be- 
dad,  they  say  it's  as  pui-ty  a  crathur  as  you'd 
see  in  a  day's  thravellin'." 

"  Harry  ConnoUy  !  Wliy,  I  know  Harry, 
but  I  never  heard  of  Biddy  Duignan,  or  her 
father  at  all.  Hari-y  ConnoUy  !  Is  it  a  man 
that's  bent  over  his  staff  for  the  last  twenty 
years  !  Hut,  tut,  Phelim,  don't  say  sich  a 
thing." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  sure  he  takes  wid  it  him- 
self ;  he  doesn't  deny  it  at  all,  the  ould  sin- 
ner." 

"  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  PheHm,  if  one 
knows  who  to  thrust  in  this  world,  so  they 
don't.  Why  the  desateful  ould — hut,  Phe- 
lim, I  can't  give  into  it." 

"Faix,  ma'am,  no  wondher ;  but  sure 
when  he  confesses  it  himself !  Bedad,  Mrs. 
Doran,  I  never  seen  you  look  so  well.  Upon 
my  sowl,  you'd  take  the  shine  out  o'  the 
youngest  o'  thim  !  " 

"Is  it  me,  Phelim?  Why,  you're  beside 
yourself." 

"  Beside  myself,  am  I  ?  Faith,  an'  if  I  am, 
what  I  said's  thruth,  anyhow.  I'd  give  more 
nor  I'U  name,  to  have  so  red  a  pair  of  cheeks 
as  you  have.     Sowl,  they're  thumpers." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  but 
that's  a  good  joke  !  An  ould  woman  near 
sixty ! " 

"  Now,  Mx-s,  Doran,  that's  nonsense,  an' 
nothing  else.  Near  sixty!  Oh,  by  my 
IDurty,  that's  runnin'  away  wid  the  story  en- 
tirely—No, nor  thirty.  Faith,  I  know  them 
that's  not  more  nor  five  or  six-au'-twenty,  that 
'ud  be  glad  to  borry  the  loan  of  your  face  for 
a  while.     Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  that." 

"  No,  no,  Phelim,  aroon,  I  seen  the  day  ; 
but  that's  past.  I  remimber  when  the  people 
did  say  I  was  worth  lookiu'  at.  Won't  you 
sit  near  the  fire?  You're  in  the  dhraft 
there." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am  ;  faith,  you  have 
the  name,  far  an'  near,  for  bein'  the  civilest 
woman  alive  this  day.  But,  uison  my  sowl, 
if  you  wor  ten  times  as  ci^il,  an'  say  that 
you're  not  aquil  to  any  young  girl  in  the  par- 
ish, I'd  dispute  it  wid  you  ;  an'  say  it  was 
nothin'  else  than  a  bounce." 

"  .\iTah,  Phelim,  darlin,  how  can  you  pala- 
ver me  that  way  ?  I  hope  your  daceut  father's 
well,  Phelim,  an'  your  honest  mother." 

"Divil  a  fear  o'  them.  Now,  I'd  hould 
nine  to  one  that  the  purtiest  o'  them  hasn't  a 
sweeter  mout'  than  you  have.  By  dad,  you 
liave  a  pair  o'  lips,  God  bless  them  that — well, 
well—" 

Phelim  here  ogled  her  with  looks  particu- 
larly wistful. 


"Phelim,  you're  losln'  the  Uttle  sense  you 
had." 

"  Faix,  an'  it's  you  that's  taken  them  out  o' 
me,  then.  A  purty  woman  always  makes  a 
fool  o'  me.  Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it.  Faix, 
Mrs.  Doran,  ma'am,  you  have  a  chin  o'  your 
own  !  Well,  well !  Oh,  be  Gon-a,  I  wish  I 
I  hadn't  come  out  this  mornin'  any  how  !  " 

"  Arrah,  why,  Phelim  ?  In  throth,  it's  j'ou 
that's  the  quare  Phelim  !  " 

"  Why,  ma'am — Oh  bedad  it's  a  folly  to 
talk.  I  can't  go  widout  tastin'  them.  Sich 
a  isair  o'  timptations  as  youi-  lips,  barrin'  your 
eyes,  I  didn't  see  this  many  a  day." 

"Tastin'  what,  you  mad  crathur?" 

"  Why,  I'U  show  you  what  I'd  like  to  be 
af  ther  tastin'.  Oh  L  beda<l.  111  have  uorefusin' ; 
a  purty  woman  always  makes  a  foo " 

"  Keep  away,  Phelim  ;  keep  off ;  bad  end  to 
you  ;  what  do  you  mane  ?  Don't  you  see  Pool 
Art  Ij-iu'  in  the  corner  there  tmdher  the  gacks  ? 
I  don't  think  he's  asleep." 

"Fool  Art!  why,  the  misfortunate  idiot, 
what  about  him?  Sure  he  hasn't  sinse  to 
know  the  right  hand  fi-om  the  left.  Bedad, 
ma'am  the  truth  is,  that  a  party  woman  always 
makes  a " 

"  Throth  au'  you  won't,"  said  she  strug- 
gling. 

•  "  Thi-oth  an'  I  wiU,  thin,  taste  the  same  lips, 
or  we'U  see  whose  strongest !  " 

A  good-humored  struggle  took  place 
between  the  housskeei^er  and  Phelim,  who 
found  her,  in  point  of  personal  strength,  very 
near  a  match  for  him.  She  laughed  heartily, 
but  Phelim  attempted  to  salute  her  with  a 
face  of  mock  gravity  as  nearly  resembUng 
that  of  a  serious  man  as  he  could  assume.  In 
the  meantime,  chairs  were  overturned,  and 
wooden  dishes  trundled  about ;  a  crash  was 
heard  here,  and  another  there.  Phelim  drove 
her  to  the  hob,  and  from  the  hob  they  both 
bounced  into  the  fire,  the  embers  and  ashes 
of  which  were  kicked  up  into  a  cloud  about 
them. 

"Phelim,  spare  your  strinth,"  said  the 
funny  housekeej^er,  "it  won't  do.  Be  asy 
now,  or  I'U  get  angry.  The  priest,  too,  will 
hear  the  noise,  and  so  wUlFool  Ai-t." 

"  To  the  divil  wid  Fool  Ai-t  an"  the  priest, 
too,"  said  Phelim,  "  who  cai-es  abuckey  about 
the  priest  when  a  purty  woman  like  you  is 
consarn " 

"  What's  this  ?  '*  said  the  priest,  stepping 
down  from  the  parlor — "What's  the  matter? 
Oh,  ho,  uj^on  my  word,  ]\Ii-s.  Doran  !  Very 
good,  indeed  !  Under  my  own  roof,  too  !  An' 
j  pray,  ma'am,  who  is  the  gaUant  ?  Turn  round 
I  voung  man.  Yes,  I  see  !  '\ATiy,  better  and 
better !  Bouncing  PheUm  6'Toole,  that 
I  never  spoke  truth  !  I  tliink,  Mr.  O'Toole, 
1  that  when  you  come  a  coiu'tiug,  you  ought  to 
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consider  it  worth  your  while  to  appear  some- 
ivhat  more  smooth  in  your  h.abilimeuts.  I 
simply  venture  to  give  that  as  my  opinion." 

"  Why  sure  enough,"  rephe.l  PheHm,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  ;  "your  lievereuce 
has,  found  us  out." 

"Found  you  out!  "\Miy,  is  that  the  tone 
you  speak  in  ?  " 

"  Faith,  sir,  thruth's  best.  I  wanted  her  to 
tell  it  to  you  long  ago,  but  she  wouldn't. 
Howsomev'er,  it's  still  time  enough. — Hem  ! 
The  tlu-uth,  sir,  is,  that  Mrs.  Doran  an'  I  is 
goin'  to  get  the  words  said  as  soon  as  we  can  ; 
so,  sir,  wid  the  help  o'  Goodness,  I  came  to 
see  if  your  Reverence  'ud  call  us  next  Sunday 
wid  a  blessiu'." 

Mrs.  r>oran  had,  for  at  least  a  dozen  round 
years  before  this,  been  in  a  state  of  hopeless- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  matrimony  ;  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  having  in  the 
course  of  that  period  come  in  her  way.  Now 
we  have  Addison's  authority  for  affirming, 
that  an  old  woman  who  permits  the  thoughts 
of  love  to  get  into  her  head,  becomes  a  very 
odd  kind  of  animal.  Mrs.  Doran,  to  do  her 
justice,  had  not  thought  of  it  for  nearly  three 
lustres,  for  this  reason,  that  she  had  so  far 
overcome  her  vanity  as  to  deem  it  possible 
that  a  proposal  could  be  ever  made  to  her. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  know  what  a  day 
may  bruig  forth.  Here  was  an  offer,  droi)j)ing 
like  a  rijie  plum  into  her  mouth.  She  turned 
the  matter  over  in  her  mind  with  a  quickness 
equal  to  that  of  Phelim  himself.  One  lead- 
ing thought  struck  her  forcibly  :  if  she  re- 
fused to  close  with  this  offer,  she  would  never 
get  auothei-. 

"  Is  it  come  to  this,  Mrs.  Doran  ?  "  iuquu-ed 
the  priest. 

"  Oh,  bedad,  sir,  she  knows  it  is,"  replied 
Phelim,  giving  her  a  wnk  with  the  safe  eye. 

Now,  lli-s.  Doran  began  to  have  her  suspi- 
cions. The  wink  she  considered  as  decidedly 
ominous.  PheUm,  she  concluded  with  all 
the  sagacity  of  a  woman  thinking  upon  thai 
subject,  had  winked  at  her  to  assent  only  for 
the  pm-pose  of  getting  themselves  out  of  the 
scrape /br  the  present.  She  feared  that  Phe- 
lim would  be  apt  to  break  off  the  match,  and 
take  some  opportunity,  before  Sunday  should 
arrive,  of  preventing  the  priest  fi'om  calling 
them.  Her  decision,  however,  vras  soon 
made.  She  resolved,  if  possible  to  pin  down 
Phelim  to  his  own  proposal. 

"  Is  this  trvie,  Mi's.  Doran  ?  "  inquired  the 
priest,  a  second  time. 

Jlrs.  Di  iran  could  not,  with  any  regard  to 
the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  give  an  assent  with- 
out proper  emotion.  She  accordingly  applied 
her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  shed  a  few  natural 
tears  in  reply  to  the  affecting  query  of  the 
p;ustor. 


Phelim,  in  the  meantime,  began  to  feel 
mystified.  Whether  j\Ii-s.  Dorau's  tears  were 
a  proof  that  she  was  disposed  to  take  the 
matter  seriously,  or  whether  they  were  tears 
of  shame  and  vexation  for  having  lieeu  caught 
in  the  character  of  a  romping  old  ho}'den,  he 
could  not  then  exactly  decide.  He  had,  how- 
ever, awful  misgivings  uj)ou  the  subject. 

"  Then,"  said  the  i^riest,  "  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  I'm  to  call  you  both  on  Sunday." 

"  There's  no  use  in  keepin'  it  back  from 
you,"  replied  Mrs.  Doran.  "  I  know  it's  fool- 
ish of  me  ;  but  we  have  all  our  failins,  and  to 
be  fond  of  Phelim  there,  is  mine.  Your 
Reverence  i.s  to  call  us  nest  Sunday,  as  Phelim 
tould  you.  I  am  siu'e  I  can't  tell  you  how  he 
deluded  me  at  all,  the  desaver  o'  the  world  !  " 

Phelim's  face  during  this  acknowledg- 
ment was,  Uke  Goldsmith's  Haunch  of  Veni- 
son, "a  subject  for  painters  to  study."  His 
eyes  jjrojected  like  a  hare's  until  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  balls.  Even  the  di-ooj)- 
ing  lid  raised  itself  up,  as  if  it  were  never  to 
droop  again. 

"AVell,"  said  the  priest,  "I  shall  certainly 
not  use  a  single  argument  to  j)revent  you. 
Your  choice,  I  must  say,  does  you  credit, 
jsarticularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  you 
have  come  at  least  to  years  of  discretion.  In- 
deed, many  persons  might  affirm  that  you 
have  gone  "beyond  them  ;  but  I  say  nothing. 
I  In  the  meantime  your  wishes  must  be  com- 
j  lulled  with.  I  win  certainly  call  Phehm 
O'Toole  and  Bridget  Doran  on  Sunday  next ; 
!  and  one  thing  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  a 
very  meiTy  congi-egation." 

Phelim's  eyes  turned  upon  the  priest  and 
the  old  woman  alternately,  with  an  air  of  be- 
wilderment which,  had  the  priest  been  a  man 
of  much  observation,  might  have  attracted 
his  attention. 

"  Oh  miu'dher  alive,  Mrs.  Doran,"  said 
Phelim,  "  how  am  I  to  do  for  clo'es  ?  Faith, 
I'd  like  to  appear  daccnt  in  the  thing,  any- 
how." 

"True,"  said  the  j)riest.  "Have  you 
made  no  pro\'ision  for  smoothing  the  exter- 
nals of  your  admu'er?  Is  he  to  ajjpeai'  iu 
this  trim  ?  " 

"Bedad,  sir,"  said  Phelim,  "we  never 
thought  o'  that.  AU  the  world  knows,  j-our 
Reverence,  that  I  might  carry  my  jjurse  iu 
my  ej'e,  an'  never  feel  a  mote  in  it.  But  the 
thruth  is,  sir,  she  was  so  lively  on  the  sub- 
ject— in  a  kind  of  a  pleasant,  coaxin'  hurry 
of  her  own — an'  indeed  I  was  so  myself,  too. 
Augh,  Mi's.  Doran  !  Be  gorra,  sir,  she  put 
her  comedher  an  me  entirely,  so  she  did. 
Well,  be  my  sowl,  I'll  be  the  flower  of  a  hus- 
band to  her  anyhow.  I  hope  j-our  Rever- 
ence '11  come  to  tlie  christ'nin'  ?  But  about 
the  clo'es  ; — bad  luck  saize  the  tack  I  have 
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to  put  to  my  back,  but  what  jou  see  an  me, 
if  we  wor  to  be  married  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  Phelim,  aroou,"  said  Mrs.  Doran, 
"bis  Reverence  here  has  my  little  peuces  o' 
money  in  his  hands,  an'  the  best  way  is  for 
you  to  get  the  jjrice  of  a  suit  fi'om  him. 
You  must  get  cloes,  an'  good  ones,  too, 
Phelim,  soouer  uor  any  stop  should  be  put 
to  our  mai-riage." 

"  Augh,  Mi-s.  Doran,"  said  Phelim,  ogling 
her  from  the  safe  eye,  with  a  tender  suavity 
of  manner  that  did  honor  to  his  heart ;  be 
gorra,  ma'am,  you've  i^layed  the  puck  en- 
tirely wid  me.  Faith,  I'm  gettin'  fonder  an' 
fonder  of  her  every  minute,  your  Eever- 
ence." 

He  set  his  eye,  as  he  uttered  this,  so 
sweetly  and  significantly  upon  the  old  house- 
keeper, that  the  priest  thought  it  a  trans- 
gression of  decorum  in  liis  jDresence. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "you  had  better  keep 
your  melting  looks  to  yourself,  Phelim. 
Restrain  your  gallantrj',  if  you  please,  at 
least  until  I  withdraw." 

"  Why,  blood  ahve !  sir,  when  people's 
fond  of  one  another,  it's  hard  to  keep  the 
love  down.  Augh,  Mrs.  Doran  !  Faith,  you've 
rendhered  my  heai't  like  a  lump  o'  tallow." 

"  FoUow  me  to  the  parlor,"  said  the  jiriest, 
"  and  let  me  know,  Bridget,  what  sum  I  am 
to  give  to  this  melting  gallant  of  yours." 

"I  may  as  well  get  what'U  do  the  weddin' 
at  wan.5t,"  observed  Phelim.  "  It'll  save 
tlu'ouble,  in  the  first  place  ;  an'  sackinly,  it'll 
save  time  ;  for,  plase  Goodness,  I'll  have 
everj-thing  ready  for  houldin'  the  weddin' 
the  Monday  afther  the  last  call.  By  the  hole 
o'  my  coat,  the  minute  I  get  the  clo'es  we'll 
be  spliced,  an'  thin  for  the  honeymoon  !  " 

"  How  much  money  shall  I  give  him  ?  " 
said  the  priest. 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that ;  I'm  ignorant  o'  what  'ud  midie  a  dacent 
weddin'.  We  don't  intend  to  get  man-id  un- 
dher  a  hedge  ;  we've  frinds  an  both  sides,  an' 
of  course,  we  must  have  them  about  us, 
jjlase  Goodnes.s." 

"  Be  gorra,  sir,  it's  no  wondher  I'm  fond 
of  her,  the  darliu'  ?  Bad  win  to  you,  Mrs. 
Doran,  how  did  you  come  over  me  at  iUl  ?  " 

"  Bridget,"  said  the  joriest,  "I  have  asked 
you  a  simple  question,  to  which  I  expect  a 
plain  answer.  What  money  am  I  to  give 
this  tallow-hearted  swain  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  Reverence,  whatsomever  you 
think  may  be  enough  for  fuU,  an'  plinty,  an' 
dacency,  at  the  weddin'." 

"  Not  forgetting  the  Ihalch  for  me,  in  the 
mane  time,"  said  Phelim.  "  Nothin'  less  will 
sarve  us,  plase  yoiu-  Reverence.  Maybe,  sir, 
you'd  think  'of  comin'  to  the  weddin'  your- 
self ?" 


"There  are  in  my  hands,"  obsen-ed  the 
priest,  "  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  guineas 
of  your  money,  Bridget.  Here,  Phelim,  are 
ten  for  your  wedding  suit  and  wedding  es- 
l^enses.  Go  to  yimr  wedding  !  No  !  don't 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  countenance 
this  transaction  in  the  shghtest  degree.  I 
comply  with  your  wishes,  because  I  heartily 
despise  you  both  ;  but  certainly  this  fooUsh 
old  woman  most.  Give  me  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  this,  Phelim." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir !  "  said  Phelim,  as  if 
he  had  paid  them  a  compliment.  "  In  re- 
gard o'  the  acknowledgment,  sii-,  I  acknowl- 
edge it  wid  all  my  heart ;  but  bad  luck  to 
the  scnipe  at  all  I  can  write." 

"  Well,  no  matter.  You  admit,  Bridget, 
that  I  give  this  money  to  this  blessed  youth 
by  your  authority  and  consent." 

"Sm-ely,  your  Reverence;  I'll  never  go 
back  of  it." 

"Now,  Phelim,"  said  the  priest,  "  j-ou 
have  the  money  ;  pray  get  married  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"  I'll  give  you  my  oath,"  said  Phelim  ; 
"an'  be  the  blessed  iron  tongs  in  the  gi-ate 
there,  I'll  not  lose  a  day  in  gettin'  mysel* 
spliced.  Isn't  she  the  tendher-hearted  sowl, 
your  Reverence  ?      Augh,  Mrs.  Doran  !  " 

"  Leave  my  place,"  said  the  priest.  "  I 
cannot  forget  the  old  jsroverb,  that  one  fool 
makes  many,  but  an  old  fool  is  worse  than 
any.     So  it  is  with  this  old  woman." 

"  Quid  woman  !  Oh,  thin,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
desarve  this  fi-om  your  Reverence ! "  ex- 
claimed the  housekeeper,  wij)iug  her  eyes : 
if  I'm  a  little  seasoned  now,  you  know  I 
wasn't  always  so.  If  ever  there  was  a  faith- 
ful sarvant,  I  was  that,  an'  managed  your 
house  and  place  as  honestly  as  I'll  manage 
my  own,  plase  Goodness." 

As  they  left  the  ijai'lor,  Phelim  became 
the  consoler. 

"Whisht,  you  darhn' !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Sure  you'll  have  Bounciu'  Phelim  to  com- 
fort you.  But  now  that  he  has  shut  the 
door,  what — hem — I'd  take  it  as  a  piece  o' 
civility  if  you'd  ojjen  my  eyes  a  Uttle  ;  I  mane 
— hem — was  it— is  this  doin'  Mm,  or  how? 
Are  you — hem — do  you  undhersland  me,  Mi-s. 
Doran  ?  " 

"What  is  it  you.  want  to  know,  Phelim? 
I  think  everything  is  very  plain." 

"  Oh,  the  divil  a  plainer,  I  suj^pose.  But 
in  the  mane  time,  might  one  axe,  out  o'  mere 
curiositj',  if  you're  in  ainietit  ?  " 

"  In  airnest !  Arrah,  what  did  I  give  you 
my  money  for,  Phelim  ?  Well,  now  that 
everything  is  settled,  God  forgive  you  if  you 
make  a  bad  husband  to  me." 

"A  bad  what?" 

"  I  say,  God  forgive  you  if  you  make  a  bad 
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tusband  to  me.  I'm  afeard,  Phelim,  that  I'll 
be  too  foolish  about  you — that  I'll  be  too 
fond  of  you." 

Phehm  looked  at  her  in  solemn  silence, 
and  then  replied — "  Let  us  trust  in  God  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  weak- 
ness. Pray  to  Him  to  avoid  all  foUj-,  an' 
above  everj'thing,  to  give  you  a  dacent  stock 
of  discration,  for  it's  a  mighty  fine  thing  for 
a  woman  of  youi"  yea — hem — a  mighty  fine 
thing  it  is,  indeed,  for  a  sasoned  woman,  as 
you  say  you  are." 

"  'NATien  will  the  weddin'  take  place,  Phe- 
lim ?  " 

"The  ivhat?"  said  Phelim,  opening  his 
brisk  eye  with  a  fresh  stare  of  dismay, 

"Why,  the  weddin',  aeushla.  When  will 
it  take  place?  I  think  the  Monday  afther 
the  last  call  'ud  be  the  best  time.  We 
wouldn't  lose  a  day  thin.  Throtli,  I  long  to 
hear  my  last  call  over,  Phelim,  jev.el." 

PheUm  gave  her  another  look. 

"The  last  call!  Thin,  by  the  vestment, 
you  don't  long  half  as  much  for  your  lad  call 
as  I  do." 

"Ai-rah,  Phelim,  did  you  take  the — the — 
what  you  wor  wautin'  awhile  agone  ?  Throth, 
myself  disremimbers." 

"  Ay,  a  round  dozen  o'  them.  How  can 
you  forget  it  ?  " 

The  idiot  in  the  corner  here  gave  a  loud 
snore,  but  composed  himself  to  sleep,  as  if 
insensible  to  all  that  passed. 

"  Thi-oth,  an'  I  do  forget  it.  Now,  Phelim, 
you'U  not  go  till  you  take  a  cuj^  o'  tay  wid 
myself.  Throth,  I  do  forget  it,  PheUm  dar- 
ILn',  jewel." 

Phelim's  face  now  assumed  a  very  queer 
expression.  He  twisted  his  featui'es  into  all 
possible  directions  ;  brought  his  mouth  first 
round  to  one  ear  and  then  to  the  other  ;  put 
his  hand,  as  if  in  gi-eat  pain,  on  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  ;  hfted  one  knee  up  till  it  almost 
touched  his  chin,  then  let  it  down,  and  in- 
stantly brought  up  the  other  in  a  similar 
manner. 

"  Phelim,  darhn',  what  ails  you  ?  "  in- 
quu-ed  the  tender  old  nymph.  "  Wurrah, 
man  ahve,  aren't  you  well  ?  " 

"Oh,  be  the  vestment,"  said  Phelim, 
"what's  this  at  aU '?  Murdher,  sheery, 
what'U  I  do  !  Oh,  I'm  very  bad  !  At  death's 
door,  so  I  am !  Be  gorra,  jNIrs.  Doran,  I 
must  be  off." 

"  W'urrah,  PheUm  dear,  won't  you  stop  till 
we  settle  everything  ?  " 

"  Oh,  purshuin'  to  the  ha'p'orth  I  can  set- 
tle till  I  recover  o'  this  murdherin'  colic  ! 
All's  asthray  wid  me  in  the  inside.  I'll  see 
you— I'll  see  \o\x—Hnni.m  an  dioid!  what's 
this  ? — I  must  be  ofi"  like  a  shot — oh,  mur- 
dher sheery  ? — but — but — I'U  see  you  to-mor- 


row. In  the  mane  time,  I'm — I'm — for  cvei 
oblaged  to  you  for — for — lendin"  me  tJie — ■ 
loan  of — oh,  by  the  vestments,  I'm  a  gone 
man  ! — for  lendin'  me  the  Ivan  of  the  ten 
guineas — Oh,  I'm  gone  !  " 

Phelim  disappeared  on  uttering  these 
words,  and  his  strides  on  passing  out  of  the 
house  were  certainly  more  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous than  those  of  a  man  laboring  under  pain. 
In  fact,  he  never  looked  behind  him  until 
one-half  the  distance  between  the  j^i'iest's 
house  and  his  father's  cabin  had  been  fauiy 
traversed. 

Some  misgivings  occurred  to  the  old  house- 
keeper, but  her  vanity,  having  been  revived 
by  Phelim's  blarney,  would  not  pei-mit  her 
to  listen  to  them.  She  had,  besides,  other 
motive  to  fortify  her  faith  in  his  attach- 
ment. First,  there  was  her  money,  a  much 
larger  sum  than  ever  PheUm  could  exiject  with 
any  other  woman,  young  or  old  ;  again,  they 
were  to  be  called  on  the  foUowing  Sunday, 
and  she  knew  that  when  a  maniage  affair 
proceeds  so  far,  obstniction  or  disappoint- 
ment is  not  to  be  apprehended. 

WTien  Phelim  reached  home,  he  found  the 
father  returned  after  having  Ijorrowed  a  fuU 
suit  of  clothes  for  him.  Sam  Api>letou  on 
hearing  fi-om  Larry  that  Bouncing  Phelim 
was  about  to  get  a  "  Great  Match,"  *  gener- 
ously lent  him  coat,  waistcoat,  hat,  and 
small-clothes. 

W^hen  Phehm  presented  himself  at  home, 
he  scarcely  replied  to  the  queries  jiut  to  liim 
by  his  father  and  mother  concerning  his  in- 
terview with  the  priest.  He  sat  down,  rub- 
bed his  hands,  scratched  Ms  head,  rose  u}5, 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  in  a  mood  of  mind  so 
evidently  between  mu-th  and  chagrin,  that 
his  worthj'  ji^u'ents  knew  not  whether  to  be 
merry  or  miserable. 

"Phelim,"  said  the  mother,  "did  you 
take  anything  while  you  wor  away  ?  " 

"Did  I  take  anything!  is  it?  AiTah,  be 
asy,  ould  woman  !  Did  I  take  anything  ! 
Faith  you  may  say  that !  " 

"  Let  us  know,  anyhow,  what's  the  mat- 
ther  wid  you  ? '  asked  the  father. 

"  Tare-an'-ounze  !  "  exclaimed  the  son, 
"  what  is  tins  for,  at  all  at  all  ?  It's  too  kUUn' 
I  am,  so  it  is." 

"You're  not  lookin'  at  Sam  Appleton's 
clo'es,"  said  the  father,  "  that  he  lent  you  the 
loan  of,  hat  an'  all  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  put  an  affi-ont  upon  me, 
ould  man?  To  the  divil  wid  hknself  an'  his 
clo'es !  WTien  I  wants  clo'es  I'U  buy  them 
wid  my  own  money  !  " 

*  When  a  country  girl  is  said  to  have  a  large 
fortune,  the  peasantry,  when  spe;iking  of  her  in 
reference  to  matrimony,  say  she's  a  "  Great  Match." 
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"Lfiny,"  obsem-ecl  the  mother,  "there's 
j'ouiself  all  ovei'^ — lis  proud  as  a  j)aycock  when 
the  suj)  s  in  your  head,  an'  'ud  spake  as  big 
wi<lout  the  sign  o'  money  in  your  pocket,  as 
If  you  had  the  riut  of  an  estate." 

"  What  do  you  say  about  the  sign  o' 
money  ?  "  exclaimed  Phelim,  with  a  swagger. 
"  Maybe  you'll  call  thai  the  sigu  o'  money  !  " 
he  added,  producing  the  ten  guineas  in  gold. 

The  father  and  mother  looked  at  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  then  at  each  other,  and 
shook  their  heads. 

"  Phdim  !  "  said  the  father,  solemnly. 

"  Phelim  !  "  said  the  mother,  awfully  ;  and 
both  shook  their  heads  again. 

"  You  wor  never  over-scrupulous,"  the 
father  proceeded,  "  an'  you  know  you  have 
many  little  things  to  answer  for,  in  the  way 
of  pickin'  iip  what  didn't  belong  to  yourself. 
I  think,  too,  you're  not  the  same  boy  you 
wor  afore  you  tuclf  to  swearin'  the  alibies. 

'■  Faith,  an'  I  doubt  I'll  have  to  get  some 
one  to  swear  an  ahbi  for  myself  soon," 
Phelim  rejjlied. 

"  Why,  blessed  hour  1  "  said  Larry,  "  didn't 
I  often  tell  you  never  to  join  the  boys  in 
anything  that  might  tui'H  out  a  hangin' 
matther '? " 

"  If  this  is  not  a  hangin'  matther,"  said 
Phelim,  "  it's  something  nearly  as  bad  :  it's  a 
marryin'  matther.  Sui-e  I  deluded  another 
since  you  seen  me  last.  Divil  a  word  o'  lie 
in  it.  I  was  claue  feU.  in  love  wid  this 
mornin'  about  seven  o'clock." 

"But  how  did  you  get  the  monev,  Phe- 
lim?" 

"  Why,  fi-om  the  youthful  si^rig  that  feU  in 
love  wid  me.  Sure  we're  to  be  '  called '  in 
the  Chapel  on  Sunday  next." 

"  Why  thin  now,  Phelim  !  An'  who  is  the 
young  crathur  ?  for  in  throth  she  must  be 
young  to  go  to  give  the  money  beforehand  !  " 

"Murdher!"  exclaimed  PheUm,  "what's 
this  for  !  Was  ever  any  one  done  as  I  am  ? 
Who  is  she  !  Why  she's — oh,  murdher,  oh  ! 
— she's  no  other  than — hem — divil  a  one  else 
than  Father  O'Hara's  housekeei^er,  ould 
Biddy  Doran !  " 

The  mirth  of  the  old  couple  was  exces- 
sive. The  father  laughed  till  he  fell  off  his 
stool,  and  the  mother  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks. 

"Death  alive,  ould  man!  but  you're  very 
meriy,"  said  Phelim.  "  If  you  wor  my  age, 
im'  in  such  an'  amplush,  you'd  laugh  on  the 
wrong  side.o'  your  mouth.  Maybe  you'll 
f,urn  your  tune  when  j'ou  hear  that  she  has  a 
hundhre  and  twenty  guineas." 

"An'  you'Ube  rich,  too,"  said  the  father. 
"The  sprig  an'  you  will  be  rich  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  An'  the  family  they'll  have ! "  said  the 
mother,  in  comiilsions. 


"Why,  in  regard  o'  that,"  said  Phehm, 
rather  nettled,  "  if  all  fails  us,  sure  we  can  do 
as  my  father  and  you  did  :  kiss  the  Lucky 
Stone,  an'  make  a  Station." 

"Phelim,  ai-oon,"  Sivid  the  mother,  seri- 
ously, "  put  it  out  o'  your  head.  Sure  you 
wouldn't  go  to  bring  me  a  daughter-in-law 
oulder  nor  myself  ?  "  ' 

"  I'd  as  soon  go  over,"  *  said  PheUm  ;  "  or 
swing  itself,  before  I'd  maiTy  sich  a  piece  o' 
desate.  Hard  teelin'  to  her  !  how  she  tlid  me 
to  my  face  !  " 

PheUm  then  entered  into  a  long-visaged 
detail  of  the  scene  at  Father  O'Hara's,  dwell- 
ing bitterly  on  the  alacrity  with  which  the  old 
housekeeper  ensnared  him  in  his  own  mesh. 

"  However,"  he  concluded,  "  she'd  be  a 
sharp  one  if  she'd  do  me  altogether.  We're 
not  man-ied  yet ;  an"  I've  a  cousate  of  my 
own,  that  she's  done  for  the  ten  guineas,  any 
how  ! " 

A  family  council  was  immediately  held 
upon  Phelim's  matrunonial  prosijects.  On 
coming  close  to  the  speculation  of  Miss  Pat- 
terson, it  was  somehow  voted,  notwithstand- 
ing Phelim's  powers  of  attraction,  to  be 
rather  a  discouraging  one.  Gracey  Dalton 
was  also  given  up.  The  matter  was  now 
serious,  the  time  short,  and  Phelim's  bounces 
touching  his  own  fascinations  with  the  sex 
in  general,  were  considerably  abated.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  he  ought  to  avail 
himself  of  Sam  Appletou's  clothes,  until  his 
own  could  be  made.  Sam,  he  said,  would 
not  press  him  for  them  immediately,  inas- 
much as  he  was  under  obUgations  to  Phelim's 
silence  upon  some  midnight  excursions  that 
he  had  made. 

"Not,"  added  Phelim,  "but  I'm  as  much, 
an'  maybe  more  in  his  powei-,  than  he  is  in 
mine." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Phehm  and  the 
father,  after  having  determined  to  "drink  a 
bottle  "  that  night  in  the  family  of  an  humble 
young  woman,  named  Donovan,  who,  they 
all  agreed,  would  make  an  excellent  wife  for 
him,  rested  ujion  their  oars  until  evening. 
In  the  meantime,  Phelim  sauntered  about 
the  viUage,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
whilst  the  father  kept  the  day  as  a  holiday. 
We  have  never  told  our  readers  that  Phelim 
was  in  love,  because  in  fact  we  know  not 
whether  he  was  or  not.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  simply  inform  them,  that  in  a  little  shed 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  lived  a  i^er- 
son  with  whom  Phehm  was  very  intimate, 
called  Foodie  Flattery.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
man  after  Phelim's  own  heart,  and  Phelim 
was  a  boy  after  his.  He  maintained  himself 
by  riding  country  races  ;  by  handing,  breed- 
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ing,  and  feeding  cocks  ;  by  fishing,  poaching, 
and  sei'ving  processes  ;  and  finally,  by  liis 
knowledge  as  a  cow-doctor  and  farrier — into 
the  two  last  of  ^vliich  he  had  given  Phelim 
some  insight.  We  say  the  two  last,  for  in 
most  of  the  other  accomplishments  Phehm 
was  fully  his  equal.  Phehm  frequently  en- 
vied him  his  life.  It  was  an  idle,  amusing, 
vagabond  kind  of  existence,  just  such  a  one 
as  he  felt  a  rehsh  for.  This  man  had  a 
daughter,  rather  well-looking ;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  he  and  Phelim  had  frequent- 
ly spent  wliole  nights  out  together,  no  one 
knew  on  what  emplo^nnent.  Into  Flattery's 
house  did  Phelim  saimter  with  something 
like  an  inclination  to  lay  the  events  of  the 
day  before  him,  and  to  ask  Ins  ad\-ice  upon 
his  future  prospects.  On  entering  the  cabin 
he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  daughter 
in  a  very  melancholy  mood  ;  a  circumstance 
which  puzzled  him  not  a  little,  as  he  knew 
that  they  lived  very  hannoniously  together. 
Hally  liad  been  very  useful  to  her  father  ; 
and,  if  fame  did  not  belie  her,  was  sometimes 
worthy  Foodie's  assistant  in  his  nocturnal 
exploits.  She  was  certainly  reputed  to  be 
"  hght-handed  ; "  an  imputation  which  caused 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance  to  avoid, 
in  their  casual  conversations  with  her,  any 
allusion  to  matrimony. 

"  SaUy,  achora,"  said  Phehm,  when  he  saw 
her  in  distress,  "  what's  the  fun  ?  Where's 
your  father  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Phelim,"  she  rei^lied,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  long  runs  the  fox,  but  he's  cotch  at 
last.     My  father's  in  gaol." 

Phelim's  jaw  dropped.  "  In  gaol !  Chorp 
an  dioiiol,  no  !  " 

"It's  thruth,  Phehm.  Curse  upon  this 
Whiteboy  business,  I  wish  it  never  had  come 
into  the  coimthry  at  aU." 

"  Sally,  I  must  see  him  ;  you  know  I  must. 
But  tfll  me  how  it  happened ?  Was  it  at 
home  he  was  taken  ?  " 

"No;  lie  was  taken  this  mornin' in  the 
market  I  was  wid  him  sellin'  some  chickens,  j 
^\Tiat'll  you  a;id  Sam  Appleton  do,  Phelim  ?  "  j 

"  Uz  !  Whj-,  what  danger  is  there  to  either 
Sam  or  me,  you  darlin'  ?  "  | 

"  I'm  sure,  Phelim,  I  don't  know  ;  but  he 
tould  me,  that  if  I  was  provided  for,  he'd  be  ' 
firm,  an'  take  chance  of  his  thrial.  But,  he 
sij-s,  poor  man,  that  it  'ud  break  his  heai-t  to 
be  thransported,  la^-in'  me  behind  him  wid 
nobody  to  take  care  o'  me.  He  says,  too,  if 
anything  'ud  make  him  xfarf,  it's  fear  of  the 
thrial  goin'  against  himself  ;  for,  as  he  said  [ 
to  me,  what  'ud  become  of  you,  Sally,  if  any- 
thing happened  me  ?  " 

A  fresh  flood  of  tears  followed  this  dis-  | 
closure,  and  Phelim's  face,  which  was  cer-  i 
tainly  destined  (;o  undergo  on  that  day  many 


variations  of  aspect,  became  remarkably 
blank. 

"  Sally,  you  insinivator,  I'll  hould  a  thou- 
sand guineas  you'd  never  guess  what  brought 
me  here  to-day  ?  " 

"Arrah,  how  could  I,  Phelim?  To  plan 
somethin'  wid  my  fadher,  maybe." 

"  No,  but  to  plan  somethin'  wid  yourseK, 
you  coaxin'  jewel  j'ou.  Now  tell  me  this — 
Would  you  marry  a  certain  gay,  roguish, 
well-built  young  fellow,  they  call  Bouncin' 
Phelim  ?  " 

"  Phelim,  don't  be  gettin'  an  wid  your  fun 
now,  an'  me  in  affliction.  Sure,  I  know  well 
you  wouldn't  throw  yourself  away  uf)on  a 
jioor  girl  hke  me,  that  has  nothin'  but  a  good 
j)air  of  hands  to  live  by." 

"  Be  me  sowl,  an'  you  live  by  them.  Well, 
but  set  in  case  —  sujaposin'  —  that  same 
Bouncin'  Phelim  was  wilhng  to  make  you 
mistress  of  the  Half  Acre,  what  'ud  you  be 
sa\-in' '? " 

"  Phelim,  if  a  body  thought  you  woni't 
jokiu'  them — ah,  the  dickens  go  wid  you, 
Phelim — this  is  more  o'  your  thricks — but  if 
it  was  thruth  you  wor  sjiakin',  Phelim  ?  " 

"It  is  thruth,"  said  Phelim  ;  "  be  the  vest- 
ment, it's  nothin'  else.  Now,  say  yes  or  no  ; 
for  if  it's  a  thing  that  it's  to  be  a  match,  you 
must  go  an'  tell  him  that  I'll  marry  you,  an' 
he  must  be  as  firm  as  a  rock.  But  see,  Sally, 
by  thim  five  crasses  it's  not  bekase  your 
father's  in  I'm  marryin'  you  at  all.  Sure  I'm 
in  love  wid  you,  acushla  !  Divil  a  lie  in  it. 
Now,  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Well — throth — to  be  sure — the  son-a 
one,  Phelim,  but  you  have  quare  ways  wid 
you.     Now  are  you  downright  in  airuest  V  " 

"  Be  the  stool  I'm  sittin'  on  !  " 

"  Well,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  I'll  go  to 
my  father,  an'  let  him  know  it.  Poor  man, 
it'll  take  the  fear  out  of  his  heart.  Now  can 
he  depind  on  you,  Phehm  ?  " 

"  Why,  all  i  can  say  is,  that  we'll  get  our- 
selves called  on  Sunday  next.  Let  himself, 
sure,  send  some  one  to  autorise  the  priest 
to  call  us.  'An'  now  that's  all  settled,  don't 
I  desai-ve  somethin"?    Oh,  be  gorra,  sui-ely." 

"  Behave,  Phehm — oh — oh — Phelim,  now 
— there  you've  tuck  it — oeh,  the  curse  o'  the 
crows  on  you,  see  the  way  you  have  my  hair 
down  !  There  now,  you  broke  my  comb,  too. 
Troth,  you're  a  wild  shi?,  Phelim.  I  hope 
you  won't  be  goin'  on  tliis  way  wid  the  ghls, 
when  you  get  married." 

"Is  it  me,  you  coaxer?  No,  faith,  111  wear 
a  pair  of  winkers,  for  fraid  o'  lookin'  at  them 
at  all.  Oh,  be  gorra,  no,  Sally,  I'll  lave  that 
to  the  great  jseople.  Sui'e,  they  say,  the 
divil  a  differ  they  make  at  all." 

"  Go  off  now,  Phelim,  till  I  get  ready,  an' 
sot  out  to  my  father.     But,  Phelim,  uevei 
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breathe  a  word  about  him  beiu'  iu  goal.  No 
cue  knows  it  but  ourselves — that  is,  uoue  o' 
the  neighbors." 

"I'U  slug  dumb,"  said  Phehin.  "Well, 
hmaght  lath,  a  7-ogarah !  *  TeU  hiin  the 
thruth — to  be  yania,  an'  he'll  find  you  an'  me 
sweeled  together  whin  he  comes  out,  plase 
Goodness." 

Phelim  was  but  a  few  minutes  gone,  when 
the  old  military  cap  of  Fool  Art  projected 
from  the  little  bed-room,  wliich  a  wicker 
wall,  plastered  with  mud,  divided  from  the 
other  part  of  the  cabin. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  said  Ai't. 

"  You  may  come  out,  Ai-t,"  said  she,  "he's 
gone." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Ai-t,  triumphantly,  "  I  often 
tould  him,  when  he  vexed  me  an'  pelted  me 
wid  snow-balls,  that  I'd  come  along  sides  wid 
him  yet.  An'  it's  not  over  aither.  Fool  Art 
can  snore  when  he's  not  asleej),  an'  see  wid 
his  '.yes  shut.     Wherroo  for  Art !  "  , 

"  But,  Art,  maybe  he  intinds  to  marry  the  j 
housekeeper  afther  all  ?  " 


■■  ThTO  you  think  he  won't,  Ai't  ? '' 


"Now,  .irt,  don't  say  a  word  about  my 
father  not  bein'  in  gaol.  He's  to  be  back 
from  my  giaudfather's  in  a  short  time,  an'  if 
we  manage  weU,  you'll  see  what  you'll  get, 
Art— a  bravta  new  shirt,  Art." 

"  Ai-t  has  the  lane  for  Phelim,  but  it's  not 
the  long  one  wid  no  turn  in  it.  Wherroo  for 
Ai-t ! " 

Phelim,  on  his  retui-u  home,  felt  queer  ; 
here  was  a  second  matrimonial  predicament, 
considerably  worse  than  the  first,  into  which 
he  was  hooked  decidedly  against  his  will. 
The  worst  feature  in  this  case  was  the  danger 
to  be  a^jpreheuded  from  Foodie  Flattery's 
disclosures,  should  he  take  it  into  his  head 
to  'peach  upon  his  brother  Whiteboys.  In- 
deed, Phelim  began  to  consider  it  a  calamity 
that  he  ever  entered  into  their  system  at  aU ; 
for,  on  running  over  his  exploits  along  with 
them,  he  felt  that  he  was  liable  to  be  taken 
up  any  morning  of  the  week,  and-  lodged  in 
one  of  his  majesty's  boarding-houses.  The 
only  security  he  had  was  the  honesty  of  his 
confederates  ;  and  experience  took  the  hberty 
of  pointing  out  to  him  many  cases  in  which 
those  who  considered  themselves  quite  se- 
cure, upon  the  same  grounds,  either  dangled 
or  crossed  the  water.     He  remembered,  too, 


ily  blessin;;  be  wilh  you,  you  rogue  ! 


some  jDrophecies  that  had  been  uttered  con- 
cerning him  with  reference  both  to  hanging 
and  matrimonj-.  Touching  the  former  it  was 
often  said,  that  "  he'd  die  where  the  bii-d 
flies  " — between  heaven  and  earth  ;  on  mat- 
rimony, that  there  seldom  was  a  swaggerer 
among  the  girls  but  came  to  the  ground  at 
last. 

Now  Phehm  had  a  memory  of  his  own, ' 
and  iu  turning  over  his  situation,  and  the 
prophecies  that  had  been  so  confidently  pro- 
nounced concerning  him,  he  felt,  as  we  said, 
rather  queer.  He  found  his  father  and 
mother  in  excellent  sjjirits  when  he  got 
home.  The  good  man  had  got  a  gallon  of 
whiskey  on  credit ;  for  it  hail  been  agreed 
on  not  to  break  the  ten  golden  guineas  until 
they  should  have  ascertained  how  the  match- 
making would  terminate  that  night  at  Don- 
ovan's. 

"  Phehm,"  said  the  father,  "  strip  yourself, 
an'  put  on  Sam's  clo'es  :  you  must  send  him 
down  yours  for  a  day  or  two  ;  he  says  it's  the 
least  he  may  have  the  wearin'  o'  them,  so 
long  as  you  have  his." 

"  Eight  enough,"  said  Phelim  ;  "Wid  all 
my  heart ;  I'm  ready  to  make  a  fair  swap  wid 
him  any  day,  for  that  matther." 

"I  sent  word  to  the  Donovans  that  we're 
to  go  to  coort  there  to  night,"  said  Larry  ; 
"  so  that  they'll  be  prepared  for  us  ;  an'  as 
it  would  be  shabby  not  to  have  a  friend,  I 
asked  Sam  Appletou  himself.  He's  to  foUy 
us." 

"I  see,"  said  Phehm,  "I  see.  Well,  the 
best  boy  in  Europe  Sam  is,  for  such  a  sjjree. 
Now,  Fadher,  you  must  lie  like  the  ould 
diouol  to  night.  Back  everything  I  say,  an' 
there's  no  fear  of  us.  But  about  what  she's 
to  get,  you  must  hould  out  for  that.  I'm  to 
despise  it,  you  know.  I'U  abuse  you  for 
si^akin'  about  fortune,  but  don't  budge  an 
inch." 

"  It's  not  the  first  time  I've  done  that  for 
you,  Phelim  ;  but  in  regard  o'  these  ten 
guineas,  why  you  must  put  them  in  jour 
l^ocket  for  fi'uid  they  be  wantin'  to  get  off 
wid  layin'  do\vu  giiinea  for  guinea.  You 
see,  they  don't  thiidv  tee  have  a  rap  ;  an'  if 
they  projiose  it  we'll  be  up  to  them." 

"Larry,"  obseiTed  Sheelah,  "don't  make 
a  match  except  they  give  that  pig  they  have. 
Hould  out  for  that  by  all  means." 

"  Tare-an'-ounze  !  "  exclaimed  Phelim,  "  am 
I  goin'  to  take  the  couuthry  out  o'  the  face  ? 
By  the  vestments,  I'm  a  purty  boy  !  Do  you 
know  the  fresh  news  I  have  for  yez  ?  " 

"  Not  ten  guineas  more,  Phehm?  "  rejiUed 
the  father. 

"  Maybe  you  soodhered  another  ould  wo- 
man," said  the  mother. 

"Be  asy,"  rephed  Pljchm.     "No,  but  bj 
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the  five  Grasses,  I  deluded  a  vonng  one  since 
I  went  out !  " 

The  old  eouple  were  once  more  disposed 
to  be  mu-thful ;  but  Phelim  contirnied  his  as- 
sertion with  such  a  multiphcity  of  oaths, 
thp.t  they  Ix-lieved  him.  Nothing,  however, 
could  wiin.L;-  the  secret  of  her  name  out  of 
him.  He  liad  reason.s  for  concealing  it  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  divulge.  In  fact,  he  could 
never  endure  ridieuie,  and  the  name  of  Sallj' 
Flattery,  as  the  jjerson  whom  he  had  "de- 
luded,"' would  constitute,  on  his  jsai-t,  a  tri- 
umph quite  as  sorry  as  that  which  he  had 
achieved  in  Father  6'Hara's.  In  Ireland  no 
man  ever  thinks  of  marrying  a  female  thief 
— which  Sally  was  strongly  susfjected  to  be 
— except  some  worthy  fellow,  who  happens 
to  be  gifted  mth  the  same  propensity. 

When  the  projjer  hour  arrived,  honest 
Phelim,  after  having  already  made  aiTange- 
ments  to  be  called  on  the  following  Sunday, 
as  the  intended  husband  of  two  females,  now 
proceeded  with  great  coolness  to  make,  if 
possible,  a  similar  engagement  with  a  thii-d. 

There  is  something,  however,  to  be  said 
for  Phelim.  His  conquest  over  the  house- 
keeper was  considerably  out  of  the  common 
course  of  love  affairs.  He  had  dra'svn  uj^on 
his  invention,  only  to  bring  himself  and  the 
old  woman  out  of  the  ridiculous  predicament 
in  wliich  the  priest  found  them.  He  had, 
moreover,  intended  to  jwevail  on  her  to  lend 
him  the  hat,  in  case  the  priest  himself  had 
refused  him.  He  was  consequently  not  pre- 
jiared  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Doran  fastened  upon  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony. On  suspecting  that  she  was  incHued 
to  be  serious,  he  pleaded  his  want  of  projser 
apparel ;  but  here  again  the  HberaUty  of  the 
housekeeper  silenced  him,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  opened  an  excellent  prosjiect  of  j)ro- 
curing  that  which  he  most  required — a  de- 
cent suit  of  clothes.  This  induced  him  to 
act  a  part  that  he  did  not  feel.  He  saw  the 
old  woman  was  resolved  to  outwit  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  overreach  the  old  woman. 

His  maiTiage  with  Sally  Flattery  was  to  be 
merely  a  matter  of  chance.  If  he  married 
her  at  all,  he  knew  it  must  be  in  self-defence. 
He  felt  that  her  father  had  him  in  his  power, 
and  that  he  was  anything  but  a  man  to  be 
depended  on.  He  also  thought  that  his 
being  called  with  her,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, would  neutralize  his  call  with  the  house- 
keejaer  ;  just  as  positive  and  negative  quan- 
tities in  algebra  cancel  each  other.  But  he 
was  quite  ignorant  that  the  stoiw  of  Flattery'^ 
imprisonment  was  merely  a  plan  of  the 
daughter's  to  induce  him  to  marry  her. 

With  respect  to  Peggy  Donovan,  he  in- 
tended, should  he  succeed  in  extricating  him- 
self fi'om  the  meshes  which  the  other  two 


!  had  thrown  around  him,  that  she  should  be 
the  elected  one  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to 

:  unite  himself.  As  to  the  confusion  jiroduced 
by  being  called  to  three  at  once,  he  knew  that, 
however  laughalsle  in  itself,  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely something  Uke  what  the  parish  would 
expect  from  him.     Bouncing  Phehm  was  no 

I  common  man,  and  to  be  called  to  three  on 
the  same  Sunday,  would  be  a  con-oboration 
of  his  influence  with  the  sex.  It  certainly 
chagrined  him  not  a  httle  that  one  of  them 
was  an  old  woman,  and  the  other  of  indif- 
ferent  morals ;    but   still   it   exhibited   the 

i  claim  of  three  women  upon  one  man,  and 
that  satisfied  him.     His  mode  of  proceeding 

I  with  Peggv'  Donovan  was  regular,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  country.  The 
notice  had  been  given  that  he  and  his  father 
would  go  a   courting,  and   of  course   they 

j  brought  the  whiskey  with  them,  that  being 
the  custom  among  persons  in  their  cii-cum- 

j  stances  in  hfe.  These  humble  courtships 
very  much  resemble  the  driving  of  a  bargain 

;  between    two    chapmen ;    for,    indeed,    the 

j  closeness  of  the  demands  on  the  one  side, 

j  and  the  reluctance  of  concession  on  the  other, 

'  are  almost  incredible.  Many  a  time  has  a 
match  been  broken  up  by  a  refusal  on  the 

I  one  pai-t,  to  give  a  shp  of  a  pig,  or  a  pau-  of 
blankets,  or  a  year-old  calf.  These  are  small 
matters  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of  imjjor- 
tance  to  those  who,  jjerhajis,  have  nothing 
else  on  earth  with  which  to  begin  the  world. 
The  house  to  wliich  Phelim  and  his  father 
directed  themselves  was,  hke  their  own,  of 
the  humblest  description.  The  floor  of  it  was 
about  sixteen  feet  by  twelve  ;  its  furniture 

;  i-ude  and  scanty.  To  the  right  of  the  fire 
was  a  bed,  the  four  posts  of  which  ran  up 

j  to  the  low  roof  ;  it  was  ciu'tained  with  straw 
mats,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  about 

!  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  on  the  side  nest  the 
fire,  through  wliich   those  who  slejst  in  it 

;  passed.  A  little  below  the  foot  of  the  bed 
were  ranged  a  few  shelves  of  deal,  supported 
by  pins  of  wood  driven  into  the  wall.  These 
constituted  the  dressei'.  In  the  lower  end 
of  the  house  stood  a  jDotato-biu,  made  up  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  floor,  and  wrought 
with  strong  wicker-work.  Tied  to  another 
stake  beside  this  bin  stood  a  cow,  whose 
hinder  jjart  projected  so  close  to  the  door, 
that  '■hose  who  entered  the  cabin  were  com- 
pelled to  push  her  over  out  of  their  way. 
This,  indeed,  was  eflected  without  much  diffi- 
culty, for  the  animal  became  so  habituated 
to  the  necessity  of  moving  aside,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  lay  the  hand  iipon  her. 

I  Above  the  door  in  the  inside,  almost  touch- 

!  ing  the  roof,  was  the  hen-roost,  made  also 

!  of  wicker-work  ;  and  ojiposite  the  bed,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  stood  a  meid-chest, 
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its  lid  o!i  a  level  with  the  little  pane  of  glass 
which  served  as  a  window.  An  old  straw 
chair,  a  few  stools,  a  couple  of  pots,  some 
wooden  vessels  and  crockery,  completed  the 
furuitui'e  of  the  house.  The  pig  to  which 
Sheelah  aUuded  was  not  kept  within  the 
cabin,  that  filthy  custom  being  now  less 
common  than  formerly. 

This  catalogue  of  cottage  furniture  may 
ajjpear  to  our  English  readers  very  miserable. 
"We  beg  them  to  believe,  however,  that  if 
every  cabin  in  Ii-eland  were  equally  comfort- 
able, the  countiy  would  be  com2)aratively 
happy.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  draviatm  personw  of  our  story  are  of  the 
humblest  class. 

"V/hen  seven  o'clock  drew  nigh,  the  in- 
mates of  this  httle  cabin  placed  themselves 
at  a  clear  tu-e ;  the  father  at  one  side,  the 
mother  at  the  other,  and  the  daughter 
dii'ectly  between  them,  knitting,  for  this  is 
usually  the  occupation  of  a  female  on  such  a 
night.  Everything  in  the  house  was  clean  ; 
the  floor  swejit ;  the  ashes  removed  fi'om 
the  hearth  ;  the  j^arents  in  their  best  clothes, 
and  the  daughter  also  in  her  hohday  ajiparel. 
She  was  a  plain  girl,  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty,  nor  otherwise.  Her  eyes,  however, 
were  good,  so  were  her  teeth,  and  an  anxious 
look,  i^roduced  of  course  by  an  occasion  so 
interesting  to  a  female,  heightened  her  com- 
Ijlexion  to  a  blush  that  became  her.  The 
creature  had  certainly  made  the  most  of  her 
little  finery.  Her  face  shone  like  that  of  a 
cliild  after  a  fresh  scrubbing  with  a  strong 
towel  ;  her  hair,  carefully  curled  with  the 
hot  blade  of  a  knife,  had  been  smoothed  with 
soap  until  it  became  lustrous  by  repeated 
polishing,  and  her  best  red  ribbon  was  tied 
tightly  about  it  in  a  smart  knot,  that  stood 
out  on  the  side  of  her  head  with  something 
of  a  coquettish  air.  Old  Donovan  and  his 
wife  maintained  a  conversation  vqiou  some 
indifferent  subject,  but  the  daughter  evi- 
dentl}'  paid  little  attention  to  what  they  said. 
It  being  near  the  hour  appointed  isv  Phe- 
lim's  arrival,  she  sat  with  an  appearance  of 
watchful  trepidation,  occasionally  hstening, 
and  starting  at  every  sound  that  she  thought 
bore  any  resemblance  to  a  man's  voice  or 
footstep. 

At  length  the  approach  of  Phelim  and  his 
father  was  announced  by  a  verse  of  a  popular 
song,  for  singing  which  PheUm  was  famous; — 

"  A  sailor  coorted  a  farmer's  daughter 
That  lived  contagious  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
A  long  time  coortin',  an'  still  discoorsin' 

Of  things  coiisarnin'  the  ocean  wide ; 
At  liiith  he  saize,  '  My  own  dearest  darlint, 

Will  you  consint  for  to  be  my  bride '!  " 

"An'  so  she  did  consint,  the  darUn',  but 
what  the  puck  would  she  do  else  ?     God  save 


the  family  !  Paddy  Donovan,  how  is  your 
health  ?  Molly,  avourneen,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
that  you're  thrivin'.  An'  Peggy — eh  ?  All, 
be  gorra,  fadher,  here's  somethin'  to  look  at ! 
Give  us  the  hand  of  you,  you  bloomer !  Och, 
och  !  faith  you're  the  daisey  !  " 

"Phelim,"  said  the  father,  "will  you  be- 
have yourself?  Haven't  you  the  night  be- 
fore you  for  your  capers  ?  Paddy  Donovan, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  !  Molly,  give  us  your 
right  hand,  for,  in  troth,  I  have  a  regard  for 
you  !  Peggy,  dear,  how  are  you  ?  But  I'm 
sure,  I  needn't  be  axin  when  I  look  at  you  ! 
In  troth,  Phehm,  she  is  somethin'  to  thi-ow 
your  eye  at." 

"Larry  Toole,  you're  welcome,"  replied 
Donovan  and  his  wife,  "  an'  so  is  your  son. 
Take  stools  both  of  you,  an'  draw  near  the 
hearth.  Here,  Phelim,"  said  the  latter^ 
"draw  in  an'  sit  beside  myself" 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Molly,"  replied  Phe- 
lim ;  "  but  1 11  do  no  sich  tliiug.  Arrah,  do 
you  think,  now,  that  I'd  begin  to  gosther  wid 
an  ould  woman,  while  I  have  the  likes  o' 
Peggy,  the  darhn',  beside  me?  I'm  \\p  to 
a  thrick  worth  nine  of  it.  No,  no  ;  this 
chest  '11  do.  Sure  you  know,  I  must  help 
the  '  duck  of  diamonds '  here  to  count  her 
stitches." 

"  Paddy,"  said  Larr^^  in  a  friendly  whisper, 
"put  this  wliiskey  past  for  a  while,  biU'rin' 
this  bottle  that  we  must  taste  for  good  luck. 
Sam  Ajipleton's  to  come  up  ^fther  us  an',  I 
suppose,  some  o'  your  own  deaccns  '11  be 
here  afther  a  while." 

' '  Thrue  for  you, "  said  Donovan.  ■ '  Jemmy 
Burn  and  Antony  Devlin  is  to  come  over 
presently.  But,  Larry,  this  is  nonsense. 
One  bottle  o'  whiskey  was  lashins  ;  my  Good- 
ness, whafll  we  be  doiu'  wid  a  whole  gallon  ?  " 

"  Dacency  or  nothin',  Paddy  ;  if  it  was  my 
last  I'd  show  sperit,  an'  why  not  ?  "Who'd 
be  for  the  shabby  thing  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  Larry,  I  can't  say  but  you're 
right  afther  all !  Maybe  I'd  do  the  same 
thing  mj'self,  for  all  I'm  spakin'  agiust  it.'" 

Tlie  old  people  then  j^assed  roimd  an  in- 
troductory glass,  after  which  they  chatted 
away  for  an  hour  or  so,  somewhat  like  the 
members  of  a  committee  who  talk  upon 
indifferent  topics  until  theii-  brethren  we  all 
assemliled. 

Phelim,  in  the  meantime,  gi-appled  with 
the  daughter,  whose  knitting  he  spoiled  by 
hooking  the  tliread  with  his  finger,  jogging 
her  elljuw  \intil  he  ran  the  needles  past  each 
other,  and  finally  unravelling  her  clew ;  all 
which  slie  bore  with  great  good-humor. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  ventured  to  give  him 
a  thwack  upon  the  shoulder,  with  a  laughing 
fi-own  ujDon  her  countenance,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect him  for  teasing  her. 
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Wlieu  Jemmy  Bum  and  Antony  Devlin 
arrived,  the  spirits  of  the  party  got  up.  The 
whiskey  was  formally  j)roduced,  but  as  yet 
the  subject  of  the  courtship,  though  perfect- 
ly imderstood,  was  not  introduced.  PheHm 
and  the  father  were  anxious  to  await  the 
presence  of  Sam  Appletou,  who  was  con- 
sidered, by  the  way,  a  first-rate  hand  at 
match-makinfj. 

Phelim,  as  is  the  wont,  on  finding  the  din 
of  the  conversation  raised  to  the  projier 
pitch,  stole  one  of  the  bottles  and  prevailed 
on  Peggy  to  adjourn  with  him  to  the  jDotato- 
bin.  Here  they  ensconced  themselves  very 
snugly  ;  but  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  con- 
trary to  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
seniors,  who  winked  at  each  other  on  seeing 
Phehm  gallantly  tow  her  down  with  the  bot- 
tle under  his  arm.  It  was  only  the  common 
usage  on  such  occasions,  and  not  considered 
any  violation  whatsoever  of  decorum.  When 
Phelim  s  prior  engagements  are  considered, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  ludicrous  in  the  humorous 
look  he  gave  over  his  shoulder  at  the  com- 
pany, as  he  went  toward  the  bin,  having  the 
bottom  of  the  whiskey-bottle  projecting  be- 
hind his  elbow,  winking  at  them  in  return, 
by  way  of  a  hint  to  mind  their  own  business 
and  allow  him  to  plead  for  himself.  The 
bin,  however,  turned  out  to  be  rather  an  ini- 
easy  seat,  for  as  the  potatoes  lay  in  a  slant- 
ing heap  against  the  wall,  Phehm  and  his 
sweetheart  were  perpetually  sliding  do^^^l 
fi-om  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Phelim  could 
be  industrious  when  it  suited  his  pleasure. 
In  a  few  minutes  those  w^ho  sat  about  the 
tire  imagined,  from  the  noise  at  the  bin, 
that  the  house  was  about  to  come  about  their 
ears. 

"PheHm,  you  thief,"  said  the  father, 
"  what's  all  that  noise  for  ?  " 

"  Chronk  orrin  !  "  *  said  Molly  Donovan, 
is  that  tundher '?  " 

"Devil  cai-ry  these  piatees,"  exclaimed 
Phehm,  raking  them  down  with  both  hands 
and  all  his  might,  "  if  there's  any  sittin'  at 
all  upon  them  !  I'm  levellin'  them  to  pre- 
vint  Peggy,  the  darlin'  from  slidderin'  an'  to 
give  us  time  to  be  talkiu',  somethiu'  lovin'  to 
one  another.  The  curse  o'  Cromwell  an 
them  !  One  might  as  well  dhrink  a  glass  o' 
whiskey  wid  his  sweethe.art,  or  spake  a  tinder 
word  to  her,  on  the  wings  of  a  windmill  as 
here.  There  now,  they're  as  level  as  you 
plase,  aouslda !  Sit  down,  you  jewel  you, 
an'  give  me  the  egg-shell,  till  we  have  our 
sup  o'  the  crathur  in  comfort.  Faith,  it  was 
too  soon  for  us  to  be  comin'  down  in  the 
world  ?  " 

*  The  cross  be  about  us  ! 
Vol.  It— 67 


j  Phelim  and  Peggj'  having  each  emptied 
the  egg-shell,  which  among  the  poorer  Irish 
;  is  frequently  the  substitute  for  a  glass,  en- 
j  tered  into  the  following  sentimental  dialogue, 
which  was  covered  by  the  loud  and  entan- 
I  glel  conversation  of  their  friends  about  the 
]  tire  ;  Phehm's  arm  lovingly  about  her  neck, 
and  his  head  laid  down  snugly  against  her 
cheek. 

"  Now,  Peggy,  you  darlin'  o'  the  world — 
bad  cess  to  me  but  I'm  as  glad  as  two  ten- 
pennies  that  I  levelled  these  piatees  ;  there 
was  no  sittin'  an  them.     Eh,  avourneen  ?  " 

"  Why,  we're  comfortable  now,  anyhow. 
Phelim  !  " 

"Faith,  you  may  say  that — (a  lovinj.,. 
squeeze).  Now,  Peggy,  begin  an'  tell  us  all 
about  your  bachelors." 

"  The  sarra  one  ever  I  had,  Phehm." 

"  Oh,  murdher  sheery,  what  a  bounce  ! 
Bad  cess  to  me,  if  you  can  spake  a  word  o' 
thruth  afther  that,  you  common  desaver! 
Woru't  you  an'  Paddy  Moran  puUin'  a 
coard  ? " 

"No,  in  throth  ;  it  was  given  out  on  us, 
but  we  never  wor,  Phelim.  Notliin'  ever 
passed  betune  us  but  common  civility.  He 
thrated  my  father  an'  mother  wanst  to  share 
of  half  a  jaint  in  the  Lammas  Fair,  when  I 
was  along  wid  them  ;  but  lie  never  broke 
discoorse  wid  me  barrin',  as  I  sed,  in  civility 
an'  friendship." 

"  An'  do  you  mane   to  put  it  down   my 
j  thi'oath  that  vou  never  had  a  sweetheart  at 
!  all  ?  " 
I       "The  ueri-a  one." 

"  Oh,  you  thief !  Wid  two  sich  lipa  o' 
your  own,  an'  two  sich  eyes  o'  your  own,  an' 
two  sich  cheeks  o'  youi-  own  !  Oh,  by  thf, 
tarn,  that  won't  pass." 

"Well,  an'  supposin'  I  had — -behave  Phe 
lim — sujjjJosin'  I  had,  where's  the  harm. : 
Sure  it's  well  known  all  the  sweethearts  yoj 
had,  an'  have  j'et,  I  suppose." 

"Be  gorra,  an' that's  thruth  :  an' the  more 
the  merrier,  you  jewel  you,  tiU  one  get's 
married.  I  had  enough  of  them,  in  my  day, 
but  you're  the  flower  o'  them  all,  that  I'd  like 
to  spend  my  life  wid  "—(a  squeeze.) 

"  The  sorra  one  word  the  men  say  a  body 
can  trust.  I  warrant  you  tould  that  story  to 
every  one  o'  them  as  well  as  to  me.  Stop 
Pheiim — it's  well  known  that  what  you  say 
to  the  colleens  is  no  gospel.  You  know 
what  they  chi-istened  you  '  Boimcin'  Phelim ' 
for.-' 

"Betune  you  an'  me,  Peggy,  I'll  tell  you  a 
sacret ;  I  was  the  boy  for  deludin'  them.  It's 
very  well  known  the  matches  I  might  a'  got ; 
but  you  see,  yoxi  little  shaver,  it  was  waitin' 
for  yourself  I  was." 

"Forme!  A  purty  stoiy  indeed  !  I'm  sure 
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it  was  !    Oh,  aftlier  that !    Why,  Phelim,  how  j 

c  111  you Well,  well,  did  any  one  ever  hear 

the  likes  ?  " 

"  Be  the  vestments,  it's  thruth.  I  had  you  i 
in  my  eye  these  three  years,  but  was  waitin' 
till  I'd  get  together  as  much  money  as  ud' 
set  us  up  in  the  world  dacently.  Give  me 
that  egg-shell  agiu.  Talkiii.'s  dhnithy  work. 
Shudorth,  a  rogarah  !  *  an'  a  jjleasant  honey-  I 
moon  to  us !  "  ] 

"  Wait  till  we're  married  fii'st,  Phelim  ;  i 
thin  it"U  be  time  enough  to  dhrink  that." 

"Come,  acuslila,  it's  your  turn  now  ;  taste 
the  shell,  an'  you'll  see  how  lovin'  it'll  make  I 
us.     Mother's  milk's  a  thrifle  to  it." 

"  Well,  if  I  take  this,  Phelim,  I'll  not  touch 
auotlier  dliroji  to-night.  In  the  mane  time  ! 
here's  whatever's  best  for  us  !  Whoo  !  Oh, 
my  !  but  that's  strong !  I  dunna  how  the 
people  can  dhrink  so  much  of  it !  " 

"Faith,  nor  me  ;  except  bekase  they  have 
a  regard  for  it,  an'  that  it's  worth  havin'  a  re- 
gard for,  jist  Uke  yourself  an'  me.  Upon  my 
faix,  Peggy,  it  bates  all,  the  love  an  likin'  I 
have  for  you,  an'  ever  had  these  three  years 
past.  I  tould  you  about  the  eyes,  mavour- 
neen,  an' — an' — about  the  lips " 

"  Phelim — behave — I  say — now  stop  wid 
you — well — well — but  you're  the  tazm'  Phe- 
lim ! — Throth  the  girls  may  be  glad  when 
you're  married,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  adjusting 
her  polished  hair. 

"  Bad  cess  to  the  bit,  if  ever  I  got  so  sweet 
a  one  in  my  life — the  soft  end  of  a  honey- 
comb's a  fool  to  it.  One  thing,  Peggy,  I  can 
tell  you — that  I'll  love  you  in  great  style. 
Whin  we're  man-id  it's  I  that'll  soodher  you 
up.  I  won't  let  the  wind  blow  on  you.  You 
mvist  give  up  workin',  too.  All  I'll  ax  you  to  do 
will  be  to  nurse  the  childhre  ;  an'  that  same  | 
will  keep  you  busy  enough,  j^lase  Goodness." 

"  Upon  my  faix,  Phelim,  you're  the  very 
sarra,  so  you  are.  Will  you  be  asy  now? 
I'll  engage  when  you're  married,  it'U  soon  be 
another  story  wid  you.  Maybe  you'd  care 
little  about  us  thin  !  " 

"  Be  the  vestments,  I'm  spakin'  pure  gos- 
pel, so  I  am.  Sure  you  don't  know  that  to 
be  good  husbands  runs  in  our  family.  Every 
one  of  them  was  as  sweet  as  thracle  to  their 
wives.  Why,  there's  that  ould  cock,  my 
fadher,  an'  if  you'd  see  how  he  butthers  up 
the  ould  woman  to  this  day,  it  'ud  make 
your  heart  warm  to  any  man  o'  the  family." 

"  Ould  an'  young  was  ever  an'  always  the 
same  to  you,  Phelim.  Sure  the  ouldest 
woman  in  the  parish,  if  she  happened  to  be 
single,  couldn't  miss  of  your  blarney.  It's 
reported  you're  goin'  to  be  marrid  to  an  ould 
woman.' 


This  to  you,  you  rogue. 


"He — hem— ahem!  Bad  luck  to  this 
cowld  I  have  !  it's  stickin'  in  my  throath  en- 
tirely, so  it  is ! — hem  ! — to  a  what  ?  " 

"  Why  to  an  ould  woman,  wid  a  gi-eat 
de.il  of  the  hard  goold  !  " 

Phelim  put  his  hand  instinctively  to  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  in  which  he  carried  the 
housekeeper's  money 

"  Would  you  oblage  one  wid  her  name  ?  " 

"You  know  ould  MoUy  Kavanagh  well 
enough,  Phelim." 

Phelim  put  up  an  inward  ejaculation  of 
thanks. 

"  To  the  sarra  wid  her,  an'  all  sasoned 
women.  God  be  praised  that  the  night's  fine, 
anyhow  !  Hand  me  the  shell,  an'  we'll  take  a 
gaiiliogue  aich,  an'  afther  tliat  we'U  begin  an' 
talk  over  how  lovin'  an'  fond  o'  one  another 
we'll  be." 

"  You're  takin'  too  much  o'  the  whiskey, 
Phelim.  Oh,  for  Goodness'  sake  ! — oh — b — 
b— n — now  be  asy.  Faix,  I'll  go  to  the  fire,  an' 
lave  you  altogether,  so  I  will,  if  you  don't 
give  over  slustherin'  me,  that  way,  an'  stop- 
pin'  my  breath." 

"Here's  all  happiness  to  our  two  selves, 
acushla  maclu-ee  !  Now  thry  another  gaulio- 
gue,  an'  you'll  see  how  deludin'  it'U  make  you. " 

"  Not  a  sup,  Phelim." 

"  Arrah,  nonsense  !  Be  the  vestment,  it's 
as  harmless  as  new  milk  from  the  cow.  It'U 
only  do  you  good,  akxnna.  Come  now, 
Peggy,  don't  be  ondacent,  an'  it  our  first 
night's  coortin' !  Blood  aUve !  don't  make 
little  o'  my  father's  son  on  sich  a  night,  an' 
us  at  business  like  this,  anyhow  !  " 

"  Pheliin,  by  the  crass,  I  won't  take  it ;  so 
that  ends  it.  Do  you  want  to  make  little  o' 
me  ?  It's  not  much  you'd  think  o'  me  in 
your  mind,  if  I'd  dhrink  it." 

"  The  sheU's  not  half  full." 

"I  wouldn't  brake  my  oath  for  all  the 
whiskey  in  the  kingdom  ;  so  don't  ax  me. 
It's  neither  right  nor  projDer  of  you  to  force 
it  an  me." 

"  Well,  aU  I  say  is,  that  it's  makin'  little  of 
one  Phelim  O'Toole,  that  hasn't  a  thought 
in  his  body  but  what's  over  head  an'  ears  in 
love  wid  you.  I  must  only  dhrink  it  for  you 
myself,  thin.  Here's  aU  kinds  o'  good  for- 
tune to  us  !  Now,  Peggy, — sit  closer  to  me 
acushla ! — Now,  Peggy,  are  -sou  fond  o'  me  at 
aU?     TeU  thruth,  now." 

"  Fond  o'  you !  Sure  you  know  aU  the 
girls  is  fond  of  you.  Aren't  you  '  the  boy  for 
deludin'  them  ?  ' — ha,  ha,  ha  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  you  shaver  ;  that  won't  do. 
Be  sarious.  If  you  knew  how  my  heart's 
warmin'  to  j^ou  this  minute,  you'd  fall  in 
love  wid  my  shadow.  Come,  now,  out  wid 
it.  Axe  you  fond  of  a  sartin  boy  not  far 
fi-om  you,  CiiUed  Bouucin"  Phelim  ?  " 
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"  To  be  sure  I  am.  Ai-e  you  satisfied  now  ? 
Plielim  !   I  saj-," — 

"  Faith,  it  won't  pass,  avoumeen.  That's 
not  the  voice  for  it.  Don't  you  hear  me,  how 
teudher  I  spake  wid  my  mouth  brathin'  into 
your  ear,  acushla  machree '?  Now  turn  about, 
like  a  purty  entisiu'  gM,  as  you  are,  an'  put 
your  anret  bill  to  my  ear  the  same  way,  an' 
whisper  what  you  know  into  it  ?  That's  a 
darlin' !     Will  you,  achora  ?  " 

"  An'  maybe  all  this  time  you're  promised 
to  another  ?  " 

"  Be  the  vestments,  I'm  not  promised  to 
one.     Now  !     Saize  the  one  !  ' 

"  You'll  say  that,  anyhow  !  " 

"Do  you  see  my  hands  acrass?  Be  thim 
five  crasses,  I'm  not  promised  to  a  girl  livin', 
so  I'm  not,  nor  wouldn't,  bekase  I  had  you 
in  my  eye.  Now  will  you  tell  me  what  I'm 
wantin'  j'ou?  The  grace  o'  Heaven  light 
down  an  j-ou,  an'  be  a  good,  coaxiu  darhp' 
for  wanst.  Be  this  an'  be  that,  if  ever  you 
heerd  or  seen  sich  doin's  an'  times  as  we'll 
have  when  we're  marrid.  Now  the  weeny 
whisper,  a  colleen  dlias." 

"  It's  time  enough  yet  to  let  you  know  my 
mind,  Phelim.     If  you  behave  yourself  an' 

be Why  thin  is  it  at  the  bottle  agin  you 

are  ?  Now  don't  dhriuk  so  much,  Phelim, 
or  it'U  get  into  your  head.  I  was  savin'  that 
if  you  behave  youi-self,  an'  be  a  good  boy,  I 
may  teU  you  somethin'  soon." 

"  Somethin'  soon  !  Live  horse,  an'  you'll 
get  grass  !  Peggy,  if  that's  the  way  wid  you, 
the  love's  all  on  my  side,  I  see  cleai-ly.  Ai'e 
you  williu'  to  marry  me,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  I'm  willin'  to  do  whatsomever  my  father 
an'  mother  wishes." 

"  /  '»i  for  bavin'  the  weddin'  off-hand  ;  an'  of 
eoorse,  if  we  agree  to-night,  I  think  our  best 
plan  is  to  have  ourselves  called  on  Sunday. 
An'  I'll  tell  you  what,  avoumeen — be  the  holj- 
vestments,  if  I  was  to  be  '  called '  to  fifty  on  the 
same  Sunday,  you're  the  darlin'  I'd  marry." 

'•  Phelim,  it's  time  for  us  to  go  up  to  the 
fire  ;  we're  long  enough  here.  I  thought  you 
had  only  tliree  words  to  say  to  me." 

"  Why,  if  you're  tired  o'  me,  Peggy,  I 
dont  want  you  to  stop.  I  wouldn't  force 
mj-self  on  the  best  girl  that  ever  stepped." 

"  Sure  you  have  tould  me  all  you  want  to 
say,  an'  there's  no  use  in  us  stayin'  here. 
You  know,  Phelim,  there's  not  a  gii-1  in  the  ; 
pu-isli  'ud  believe  a  word  that  'ud  come  out ; 
o'  your  lips.  Sure  there's  none  o'  them  but 
you  coorted  one  time  or  other.  If  you  could 
get  betther,  Phelim,  I  dunna  whether  you'd 
be  here  to-night  at  all  or  not." 

"  Answer  me  this,  Peggy.  "What  do  you 
think  your  father  'ud  be  wiUin'  to  give  you  ?  j 
Not  that  I  care  a  cron  ahatiii  aljout  it,  for  I'd 
marry  you  wid  an  inch  of  caudle." 


"You  know  my  father's  but  a  poor  man, 
Phelim,  an'  can  give  Uttle  or  nothin'.  Them 
that  won't  marry  me  as  I  am,  needn't  come 
here  to  look  for  a  fortune." 

"I  know  that,  Peggy,  an'  be  the  same 
token,  I  want  no  fortune  at  all  wid  you  but 
I  yourself,  darHu'.  In  the  mane  time,  to  show 
you  that  I  could  get  a  fortune — Bher  a  Lorha 
Heena,  I  could  have  a  wife  wid  a  hundre  an' 
twenty  guineas ! " 

Peggy  received  this  intelligence  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  Larr}'  and  Sheelah  had 
received  it  Her  mirth  was  absolutely  bois- 
terous for  at  least  ten  minutes.  Indeed,  so 
loud  had  it  been,  that  LaiTj'  and  her  father 
could  not  help  asking  : — 

"  Arrah,  what's  the  fun,  Peggy,  achora  ?  " 
I  "  Oh,  nothin',  "  she  replied,  "  but  one  o' 
j  Phehm's  bounces." 

"  Now,"  said  Phelim,  "  you  won't  believe 
me '?     Be  aU  the  books — " 

Peggy's  mirth  prevented  his  oaths  from 
being  heard.  In  vain  he  declared,  protested, 
and  swore.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  exiDerience  the  fcite  peculiar  to  all 
Uars.  Even  truth,  fi-om  his  Hps,  was  looked 
upon  as  falsehood. 

Phelim,  on  finding  that  he  could  neither 
extort  from  Peggy  an  acknowledgment  of 
love,  nor  make  himself  credible  ujDon  the 
subject  of  the  lai-ge  fortune,  saw  that  he  had 
nothing  for  it  now,  in  order  to  produce  an 
impression,  but  the  iDathetic. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "you  may  lave  me,  Peggy 
achora,  if  you  like  ;  but  out  o'  this  III  not 
budge,  -wid  a  blessing,  till  I  cry  my  skinful, 
so  I  won't.  Saize  the  toe  I'll  move,  now,  tiU 
I'm  sick  wid  crj'in' !  Oh,  muixlher  aUve,  this 
night !  Isn't  it  a  poor  case  entirely,  that  the 
girl  I'd  suffer  myself  to  be  turned  inside  out 
for,  won't  say  that  she  cares  about  a  hau-  o' 
my  head!  Oh,  thin,  but  I'm  the  misfor- 
tunate  blackguard  all  out !  Och,  oh  !  Peggy, 
achora,  you'll  break  my  heart !  Hand  me 
that  shell,  acushla — for  I'm  in  the  height  of 
afilietion ! " 

Peggy  could  neither  withhold  it,  nor  reply 
to  him.  Her  mirth  was  even  more  intense 
now  than  before  ;  nor,  if  all  were  known,  was 
Phelim  less  affected  with  secret  laughter  than 
Peggy. 

"  It  is  makin'  fun  o'  me  you  are,  you  thiet 
eh  ? — Is  it  laughin'  at  my  grief  you  are  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Phelim.  "  Be  the  tai'n'  o'  wor,  I'll 
punish  you  for  that." 

Peggy  attemjDted  to  escape,  but  Phelim 
succeeded,  ere  she  went,  in  taking  a  saluta- 
tion or  two,  after  which  both  joined  those 
who  sat  at  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutea 
Sam  Aj^pleton  entered. 

Mucli  serious  conversation  had  already 
passed  in  reference  to  the  coui'tship,  which 
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was  finally  entered  into  and  debated,  pro  and 
con. 

"  Now,  Paddy  Donovan,  tliat  we're  alto- 
gether, let  me  tell  you  one  thing :  there's 
not  a  betther  natur'd  boy,  nor  a  stouther, 
claner  young  feUow  in  the  parish,  than  my 
Phelim.  He'll  make  your  daughther  as  good 
a  husband  as  ever  broke  bread  ! " 

"I'm  not  sayiu'  against  that,  Larry.  He 
is  a  good-nathiir'd  boy  :  but  I  tell  you,  Lany 
Toole,  that  mi/  daughter's  his  fill  of  a  mfe 
any  day.  An'  I'll  put  this  to  the  back  o' 
that — she's  a  hard-workin'  girl,  that  ates  no 
idle  bread." 

"Very  right,"  said  Sam  Afipleton.  "Phe- 
lim's  a  hairo,  an'  she's  a  beauty.  Dang  me, 
but  they  wor  made  for  one  another.  Phelim, 
abouchal,  why  don't  you— oh,  I  see  you  are. 
Why,  I  was  goiu'  to  bid  you  make  uji  to 
her." 

"  Give  no  gosther,  Sam,"  replied  Phelim, 
"  but  sind  round  the  bottle,  aTi'  don't  forget 
to  let  it  come  this  way.  I  hardly  tasted  a 
dhrop  to-night." 

"  Oh,  Phelim  !  "  exclaimed  Peggy. 

"Whisht!"  said  Phelim,  "there's  no  use 
in  lettin'  the  ould  fellows  be  committin' 
sin.  Why,  they're  hearty  *  as  it  is,  the  sin- 
ners." 

"Come,  nabors,"  said  Burn,  "I'm  the  boy 
that's  for  close  work.  How  does  the  match 
stand?  You're  both  my  friends,  an'  may 
this  be  poison  to  me,  but  I'll  spake  like  an 
honest  man,  for  the  one  as  well  as  for  the 
other. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Donovan,  "how  is 
Phelim  to  support  my  daughther,  Larry? 
Sure  that's  a  fair  questin',  any  way." 

"Why,  Paddy,"  replied  Larty,  "when 
Phehm  gets  her,  he'll  have  a  patch  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  anotlier.  There's  that  '  half- 
acre,'  and  a  betther  piece  o'  land  isn't  in 
Europe ! " 

"  Well,  but  what  plenishin'  are  they  to 
have,  Larry  ?  A  bare  half  acre's  but  a  j)oor 
look  uji." 

"I'd  as  soon  you'd  not  make  little  of  it,  in 
tlie  mane  time,"  replied  Larry,  rather  warmly. 
"As  good  a  couple  as  ever  they  wor  liyed  on 
that  half  acre  ;  along  wid  what  they  earned 
by  hard  work  otherwise." 

'•  I'm  not  disj)aragin'  it,  Larry  ;  I'd  be  long 
sorry  ;  but  about  the  fui-niture  ?  What  are 
they  to  begin  the  world  wid  ?  " 

"  Hut,"  said  Devlin,  "  go  to  the  sarra  wid 
yez  ! — What  'ud  they  want,  no  more  nor  other 
young  people  like  them,  to  begin  the  world 
wid?  Are  you  goin'  to  make  English  or 
Scotch  of  them,  that  never  marries  till 
they're  able  to  buy  a  farm  an'  stock  it,  the 

•  Tipsy. 


nagurs.  By  the  staff  in  my  hsud,  an  .Irish 
man  'ud  lash  a  dozen  o'  them,  wid  all  theii 
prudence  !  Hasn't  Phelim  an'  Peggy  health 
and  hands,  what  most  new-married  couples 
in  Ireland  begins  the  world  wid  ?  Sure 
they're  not  worse  nor  a  thousand  others  ?  " 

"  Success,  Antony,"  said  Phelim.  "  Here's 
your  health  for  that !  " 

"God  be  thanked  they  have  health  an' 
hands,"  said  Donovan.  "  Still,  iVntony,  I'd 
like  that  they'd  have  somethiu'  more." 

"  Well,  then,  Paddy,  spake  up  for  your- 
self," obsei-ved  Lany.  "  What  will  you  put 
to  the  fore  for  the  colleen  ?  Don't  take  both 
flesh  an'  bone  !  " 

"  I'll   not  spake   up,  till  I  know  all  thai; 

j  Phelim's  to  expect,"  said  Donovan.  "I  don't, 
think  he  has  a  right  to  be  asin'  anything  wid 

\  sieh  a  gu-1  as  my  Peggy." 

i       "  Hut,  tut,  Paddy  !     She's  a  good  colleen 

!  enough  ;  but  do  you  think  she's  aliove  any 

■  one  that  carries  the  name  of  O'Toole  upon 
him  ?  Still,  it's  but  raisouable  for  you  to 
wish  the  girl  well  settled.  My  Phelim  will 
have  one  half  o'  my  worldly  goods,  at  all 
evints." 

"  Name  them,  Lany,  if  you  plase." 
"  "VVhy,  he'll  have  one  o'  the  goats^the 
gray  one,   for  she's  the  best  o'  the  two,  in 

j  throth.  He'll  have  two  stools  ;  three  hens, 
an"  a  toss-up  for  the  cock.     The  biggest  o' 

i  the  two  jDots  ;  two  good  crocks  ;  three  good 
wooden  trenchers,  an' — hem — he'U  have  hi.s 
own — I  say,  Paddy,  are  you  listenin'  to'  me  ? 
— PheUm,  do  you  hear  what  I'm  givin'  you, 
a  veehonee  ? — his  own  bed  !     An'  there's  aU  J 

1  can  or  -RiU  do  for  him.  Now  do  you  spake 
up  for  Peggy." 

!       "I'm  to  have  my  own  bedstead  too,"  said 

I  Phelim,  "  an'  bad  cess  to  the  stouter  one  in 
Europe.     It's  as  good  this  minute  as  it  waa 

i  eighteen  years  agone." 

j       "  Paddy  Donovan,  spake  up,"  said  Lany. 

I  "  Sjiake  uj)  !  "  said  Paddy,  contemptuously. 
"  Is  it  for  three  crowns'  worth  I'd  spake 
up  ?  The  bedstead,  PheUm  !  Iledhu  hudh,* 
man !  " 

"Put  round  the  bottle,"  said  Phelim, 
"we're  dhry  here." 

"  Thrne  enough,  Phelim,"  said  the  father. 
"Paddy,  here's  towarst  you  an'  yours— 
nabors— all   your    healths— young    couple  ! 

j  Paddy,  give  us  your  hand,  man  alive  !     Sure, 

1  whether  we  agree  or  not,  this  won't  put  be- 

j  tween  lis." 

"  Throth,  it  won't,  Lany — an'  I'm  thankful 

1  to  you.      Your  health,  Larry,  an'  all  your 

1  healths  !     Phelim  an'  Peggy,  success  to  yez, 

j  whether  or  not  1  An'  now,  in  regard  o'  your 
civility,   I   will  spake   up.     My  proposal  is 

*  Hold  your  tongue. 
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tiis  : — "  I'll  put  down  guinea  for  guiuea  wid 

YOU.'' 

Now  we  must  observe,  by  tlie  way,  that 
tliis  was  said  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
neither  Phelim  nor  the  father  had  a  guinea  iu 
tlieir  possession. 

"I'll  do  that  smie,  Paddy,"  said  Lany  ; 
"but  I'U  lave  it  to  the  present  company,  if 
you're  not  boimd  to  i^ut  down  the  Jirst 
guiuea.     Nabors,  amn't  I  right '?  " 

"You  ai-e  right,  Lai-ry,"  said  Burn  ;  "it's 
but  fair  that  Paddy  should  put  down  the  first. " 

"  Molly,  achora,"  said  Donovan  to  the 
wife,  who,  by  the  way,  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paruig  the  httle  feast  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions— "MoUy,  achora,  give  me  that  ould 
glove  you  have  in  your  pocket." 

She  immediately  handed  him  an  old  sham- 
my glove,  tied  up  iato  a  hard  knot,  which  he 
felt  some  difficulty  m  unloosing. 

"Come,  Larry,"  said  he,  laying  down  a 
guinea-note,  "  corer  that  hke  a  man." 

"  Phelim  can-'ies  my  purse,"  obsei-ved  the 
f.ither  ;  but  he  nad  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
1  lughter  of  the  company  rang  loudlj'  through 
the  ho'ise  The  triumph  of  Donovan  ap- 
]ieared  to  lue  complete,  for  he  thought  the 
fathev's  iilmsion  to  Phelim  tantamount  to  an 
•'  /as-.fji- 

'•  Vhelim  !  PheUm  can'ies  it !  Faix,  an' 
,    ''.oubt  he  finds  it  a  hght  burdyeen." 

PheUm  ajJisroached  iu  all  his  glory. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  a 
swagger. 

"  You're  to  cover  that  guinea-note  wid  a 
gi\inea,  if  you  can,"  said  Donovan. 

"  Whether  'ud  you  prefar  goold  or  notes," 
said  Phelim,  looking  pompously  about  him  ; 
"  that's  the  talk." 

This  was  received  with  another  merry  peal 
of  laughter. 

"Oh,  goold— goold  by  all  manes!"  re- 
plied Donovan. 

"  Here  goes  the  goold,  my  worthy,"  said 
Phelim,  laying  down  his  giiinea  with  a  fii-m 
slap  upon  the  table. 

Old  Donovan  seized  it,  examined  it,  then 
sent  it  round,  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a 
bond  fide  guinea. 

On  finding  that  it  was  good,  he  became 
blank  a  little  ;  his  laugh  lost  its  strength, 
much  of  lus  jollity  was  instantly  neutralized, 
and  his  face  got  at  least  two  inches  longer. 
Larry  now  had  the  laugh  against  him,  and 
the  company  heartily  joined  in  it. 

"  Come,  Paddy,"  said  Larry,  "  go  an  ! — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Paddy  fished  for  half  a  minute  through 
the  glo\e  ;  and,  after  what  was  apparently  a 
hard  chase,  brought  up  another  guinea, 
which  he  laid  down. 

"  Come,  Phehm  !  "  said  he,  and  his  eye 


]  brightened  again  with  a  hope  that  Phehni 
I  would  tail. 

j  "Good  agin!"  said  Phelim,  thundering 
down  another,  wliieh  was  instantly  subjected 
to  a  similar  scrutiny. 

"You'll  find  it  good,"  said  Larry.  "I 
wish  we  had  a  sackful  o'  them.  Go  an, 
Paddy.     Go  an,  man,  who's  afeard?" 

"  Sowl,  I'm  done,"  said  Donovan,  throwing 
down  the  jjurse  with  a  hearty  laugh — "  give 
me  your  hand,  Larry.  Be  the  goold  afore 
us,  I  thought  to  do  you.  Sure  these  two 
guineas  is  for  my  rmt,  an'  we  mustn't  let 
them  come  atween  us  at  all." 

"Now,"  said  Larry,  "to  let  you  see  that 
my  sou's  not  widout  something  to  begin  the 
world  wid— PheUm,  shill  out  the  rest  o'  the 
yaUow  boys." 

"Faix,  you  ought-  to  dhriuk  the  ould 
woman's  health  for  this,"  said  Phelim. 
"Poor  ould  crathur,  many  a  long  day  she 
was  savin'  up  these  for  me.  It's  my  mother 
I'm  speakin'  about." 

"  An'  we  will,  too,"  said  the  father  ;  "  here's 
Shc.elah's  health,  neighbors  !  The  best  poor 
man's  -wife  that  ever  threwn  a  gown  over  her 
shouldhers." 

This  was  drank  with  all  the  honors,  and 
the  negotiation  proceeded. 

"Now,"  said  Appleton,  "what's  to  be 
done?  Paddy,  say  what  you'll  do  for  the 
gul." 

"Money's  all  talk,"  said  Donovan;  "I'll 
give  the  girl  the  two-yeai-  ould  heifer — an' 
that's  worth  double  what  his  father  has 
promised  Phelim  ;  I'll  give  her  a  stone  o' 
fiax,  a  dacent  suit  o'  clo'es,  my  blessin' — an' 
there's  her  fortune." 

"Has  she  neither  bed  nor  beddin'?"  in- 
quii'ed  LaiTj'. 

"Why,  don't  j'ou  say  that  Phelim's  to 
have  his  own  bed?"  observed  Donovan. 
"  Sure  one  bed  'ill  be  plinty  for  them." 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  about  fcjrtiuie,"  said 
Phelim,  for  the  first  time  taking  a  part  in 
the  bai'gain — "  so  long  as  I  get  the  darlin' 
herself.  But  I  think  there  'ud  be  no  hann 
in  havin'  a  sj^are  pair  o'  blankets — an',  for 
that  matther,  a  bedstead,  too — in  case  a 
friend  came  to  see  a  body." 

"I  don't  much  mind 'givin' you  a  brother 
to  the  bedstead  jom  have,  Phehm,"  replied 
Donovan,  winking  at  the  company,  for  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  Phehm'a 
bedstead. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,"  said 
Larry,  "  otherwise  111  not  stxnd  it.  Give 
the  colleen  a  chaff  bed,  blankets  an'  all  other 
parts  complate,  along  wid  that  slip  of  a  pig. 
If  you  don't  do  this,  Paddy  Donovan,  why 
we'U  finish  the  whiskey  an'  part  fiiends — but 
it's  no  match." 
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"I'll  never  tlo  it,  Larry.  The  bed  an' 
beddin'  I'll  give  ;  but  tlie  pig  I'll  by  no  man- 
ner o'  manes  part  wid." 

"Put  round  the  bottle,"  said  Phelim, 
"  we're  gettiu'  dliry  agin — sayin'  notbin'  is 
dbroothy  work.  Ould  man,  will  you  not 
bother  us  about  fortune  !" 

"  Come,  Paddy  Donnovan,"  said  Devlin, 
"dang  it,  let  out  a  little,  considher  he  has 
ten  guineas  ;  and  I  give  it  as  my  downright 
maxim  an  opinion,  that  he's  fairly  entitled 
to  the  pig. " 

"You're  welcome  to  give  your  opinion, 
Antony,  an'  I'm  welcome  not  to  care  a  rotten 
sthraw  about  it.  My  daughter's  wife  enough 
for  him,  widout  a  gown  to  her  back,  if  he 
had  his  ten  guineas  doubled." 

"An'  my  son,"  said  Larry,  "is  husband 
enough  for  a  betther  girl  nor  ever  called  you 
father — not  makin'  little,  at  the  same  time, 
of  either  you  or  her." 

"Paddy,"  said  Bum,  "there's  no  use  in 
Rjiakin'  that  way.  I  agree  wid  Antony,  that 
you  ought  to  throw  in  the  '  slijx' " 

"Is  it  what  I  have  to  jDay  my  next  gale 
o'  rint  wid  ?  No,  no  !  If  he  won't  marry 
lier  widout  it,  she'll  get  as  good  that 
Will." 

"Saize  the  'slip,'"  said  Phelim,  "the 
darlin'  herself  here  is  all  the  slip  I  want." 

"But  I'm  not  so,"  said  Larry,  "the  'slip' 
must  go  in,  or  it's  a  brake  oft'.  Phelim  can 
get  girls  that  has  money  enough  to  buy  us 
aU  out  o'  root.  Did  you  hear  that,  Paddy 
Donovan  ?  " 

"  I  hear  it,"  said  Paddy,  "  but  I'U  b'lieve 
as  much  of  it  as  I  like." 

Phelim  ajaprehended  that  as  his  father  got 
warm  with  the  liquor,  he  might,  in  vindica- 
ting the  truth  of  his  own  assertion,  divulge 
the  afitiir  of  the  old  housekeejier. 

"  Ould  man,"  said  he  "  have  sinse,  an' 
pass  that  over,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
Phehm." 

"  I'd  not  be  brow-bate  into  anything,"  ob- 
served Donovan. 

"  Sowl,  you  would  not,"  said  Phelim ; 
"  for  my  part,  Paddy,  I'm  ready  to  marry 
your  daughther  (a  squeeze  to  Peggy)  widout 
a  ha'p'orth  at  all,  ban-in'  herself.  It's  the 
girl  I  want,  an'  not  the  slip." 

"  Thin,  be  the  book,  you'll  get  both,  Phe- 
lim, for  youi  daceney,"  said  Donovan  ;  "  but, 
you  see  I  wouldn't  be  bullied  into  puttin' 
one  foot  past  the  other,  for  the  best  man 
that  ever  stepped  on  black  leather." 

"  Whish  ! "  said  Apple  ton,  "  that's  the  go  ! 
Success  ould  heart !  Give  us  yoiu'  hand, 
Paddy, — here's  your  good  health,  an'  may 
you  never  button  an  empty  pocket  1 " 

"Is  all  settled?"  inquired  Molly. 

'■  Ml,  but  about  the  weddin'  an'  the  calls," 


repUed  her  husband.  "  How  are  we  to  da 
about  that,  Larry  V  " 

"  Why,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  to  save 
time,"  he  rephed,  "let  them  be  called  on 
Sunday  next,  the  two  Sundays  afther,  an 
thin  marrid,  wid  a  blessin'." 

"I  agree  wid  that  entirely,"  observed 
Molly ;  "an'  now  Phelim,  clear  away,  you 
an'  Peggy,  off  o'  that  chist,  till  we  have  our 
bit  o'  supper  in  comfort." , 

"  Phelim,"  said  Larry,  "when  the  suppers 
done,  you  must  shp  over  to  Roche's  for  a 
couple  o'  bottles  more  o'  whiskey.  We'll 
make  a  night  of  it." 

"There's  two  bottles  in  the  house,"  said 
Donovan  ;  "an',  be  the  saikerment,  the  first 
man  that  talks  of  bringin'  in  more,  tiU  these 
is  dhrunk,  is  ondacent." 

This  was  decisive.  In  the  meantime,  the 
chest  was  turned  into  a  table,  the  supper  laid, 
and  the  attack  commenced.  All  was  jaleasure, 
fun,  and  friendshijs.  The  reader  may  be 
assured  that  Phelim,  during  the  negotiation, 
had  not  misspent  the  time  with  Peggy, 
Their  conversation,  however,  was  in  a  tone 
too  low  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves talking  loudly. 

One  thing,  however,  Phelim  understood 
from  his  friend  Sam  Ajjpleton,  which  was, 
that  some  ckie  had  been  discovered  to  an 
outrage  in  which  he  (Appleton)  had  been 
concerned.  Above  all  other  subjects,  that 
was  one  on  which  Phelim  was  but  a  poor 
comforter.  He  himself  found  circumspec- 
tion necessary  ;  and  he  told  Appleton,  that  if 
ever  danger  approached  him,  he  had  resolved 
either  to  enlist,  or  go  to  America,  if  he  could 
command  the  money. 

"  You  ought  to  do  that  immediately," 
added  Phehm. 

"  Where's  the  money  ?  "  replied  the  other. 

"  I  don't  know,"  s.aid  Phelim;  "but  if  I 
was  bent  on  goin',  the  want  of  money  wouldn't 
stop  me  as  long  as  it  could  be  found  in  the 
counthry.  We  had  to  do  as  bad  for  others, 
an'  it  can't  be  a  greater  sin  to  do  that  much 
for  ourselves." 

"I'll  think  of  it,"  said  Appleton.  "Any 
rate,  it's  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,  wid 
me." 

When  supper  was  over,  they  resumed  their 
drinking,  sang  songs,  and  told  anecdotes 
with  gi-eat  glee  and  hilarity.  Phelim  and 
Peggy  danced  jigs  and  reels,  whilst  Appleton 
sang  for  them,  and  the  bottle  also  did  its 
duty. 

On  separating  about  two  o'clock,  there  was 
not  a  sober  man  among  them  but  Appleton, 
He  declined  drinking,  and  \vas  backetl  in  his 
abstemiousness  by  Phelim,  who  knew  that 
sobriety  on  the  part  of  Siim  would  leave  hiiu- 
self  more  liquor.     Phelim,  therefore,  drank 
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for  them  both,  and  that  to  such  excess,  that 
Larry,  by  Appleton's  advice,  left  him  at  his 
father's  in  consequence  of  his  inabihty  to 
proceed  homewards.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  serious  trouble  that  Appleton  could 
get  Phelim  and  the  father  separated  ;  and 
when  he  did,  Lai-ry's  grief  was  bitter  in  the 
extreme.  By  much  entreaty,  joined  to  some 
vigorous  shoves  towards  the  door,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  depart  without  him  ;  but 
the  old  man  compensated  for  the  son's  ab- 
sence, by  indulging  in  the  most  vociferous 
sorrow  as  he  went  along,  about  " /u'x  Phelim." 
When  he  reached  home,  his  grief  burst  out 
afresh  ;  he  .slapped  the  palms  of  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  indulged  in  a  continuous  howl, 
that  one  on  hearing  it  would  imagine  to  be 
the  very  eciio  of  misery.  When  he  had  fa- 
tigued himself,  he  fell  asleep  on  the  bed,  with- 
out having  undressed,  where  he  lay  until 
near  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Having 
got  up  and  breakfasted,  he  related  to  his  wife, 
with  an  aching  head,  the  result  of  the  last 
niglit's  proceedings.  Everj'thing  he  assured 
her  was  settled  :  Phelim  and  Peggy  were  to 
be  called  the  following  Sunday,  as  Phelim,  he 
supposed,  had  already  informed  hei'. 

"Where's  Phelim'?"  said  the  wife;  "an' 
whv  didn't  he  come  home  wid  you  last  night  ?" 

'■'  Where  is  Phehm  ?  Why,  Sheelah,  wo- 
man sure  he  did  come  home  wid  me  last 
niglit." 

"  Clirvxh  07-rin,  Larry,  no  !  What  could 
happen  him  ?  Whj-,  man,  I  thought  you 
knew  where  he  was  ;  an'  in  regard  of  his  bein' 
abroad  so  often  at  night,  myself  didn't  think 
it  stlirange." 

Phelim's  absence  astounded  them  both, 
particularly  the  father,  who  had  altogether 
forgotten  everything  that  had  happened  on 
the  preceding  night,  after  the  period  of  his 
intoxication.  He  proposed  to  go  back  to 
Donovan's  to  inquire  for  him,  and  was  about 
to  proceed  there  when  Phelim  made  his  ap- 
pearance, dressed  in  his  own  tender  apparel 
only.  His  face  was  three  inches  longer  than 
usual,  and  the  droop  in  his  eye  remarkably 
conspicuous. 

"No  fear  of  him,"  said  the  father,  "here's 
himself  Arrah,  Phelim,  what  became  of  you 
last  night  ?     W^here  wor  you  ?  " 

Phelim  sat  down  very  deliberately  and 
calmly,  looked  dismally  at  his  mother,  and 
tlien  looked  more  dismally  at  his  father. 

"I  suppose  you're  sick  too,  Phehm,"  said 
the  father.  "  My  head's  goiu'  round  like  a 
top." 

"  Ate  your  breakfast,"  said  his  mother  ;  it's 
the  best  thing  for  you." 

"  Where  \\or  you  last  night,  Phelim  ?  " 
iuqniroil  the  father. 

"  What  are  you  say  in',  ould  man  ?  " 


"  W^ho  wor  you  wid  last  night  ?  " 

"Do,  Phelim,"  said  the  mother,  "tell  us, 
aroon.  I  hope  it  wasn't  out  you  wor.  Teii 
us,  avourueen  ?  " 

"  Ould  woman,  what  are  you  talking 
about?" 

Phehm  whistled  "  idican dhu  oh,"  or,  "the 
song  of  sorrow. "  At  length  he  bounced  to  his 
feet,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  rajiid  voice  : — 

"Ma  chuirp  an  diouol!  ould  couple,  but 
I'm  robbed  of  my  ten  guineas  by  Sam  Apjsle- 
ton  ! " 

"  Eobbed  by  Sam  Appleton !  Heavens 
above  !  "  exclaimed  the  fatner. 

' '  Robbed  by  3am  Apj^leton  !  Gra  machree, 
Phelim  !  no,  you  aren't !  "  excLiimed  the 
mother. 

"  Gm  machree  yourself!  but  I  say  I  am," 
repUed  Phelim  ;  "  robbed  claue  of  evei-y 
jjenny  of  it !  " 

Phehm  then  sat  down  to  breakfast — for  he 
was  one  of  those  happy  mortals  whose  ajj- 
petite  is  rather  sharpened  by  aftiiction — 
and  immediately  related  to  his  father  and 
mother  the  necessity  which  Apj^leton's  con- 
nection had  imposed  on  him  of  leaving  the 
country  ;  adding,  that  while  he  was  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  he  had  been  sti'ipijed  of 
ApjDleton's  clothes  ;  that  his  own  were  left 
beside  him  ;  that  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  he  found  his  borrowed  suit  gone  ; 
that  on  searching  for  his  own,  he  found,  to 
his  misery,  that  the  ten  guuieas  had  dis- 
appeared idong  with  Appleton,  who,  he  un- 
derstood fi-om  his  father,  had  "  left  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  w  hile,  till  the  throuble  he  was 
in  'ud  pass  over." 

"  But  I  know  where  he's  gone,"  said  Phe- 
lim, "  an'  may  the  divil's  luck  go  wfd  him, 
an'  God's  curse  on  the  day  I  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  wid  that  hell-fire  Eibbon  busi- 
ness !  'Twas  he  iir.st  brought  me  into  it,  the 
viUain  ;  an'  now  I'd  give  the  town  land  we're 
in  to  be  fairly  out  of  it." 

"  Hanim  an  diouol  !  "  said  the  father,  "is 
the  ten  guineas  gone?  The  curse  of  hell 
upon  him,  for  a  black  desaver  !  Where's  the 
villain,  Pheliin  ?  " 

"He's  gone  to  America,"  rejilied  the  son. 
"The  divil  tare  the  tongue  out  o'  myself, 
too  !  I  should  be  puttin'  him  up  to  go  there, 
an'  to  get  money,  if  it  was  to  be  had.  The 
villain  bit  me  fairly." 

"  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  manage?"  in- 
quired Larry.     "  What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  the  other,  "to  bear  it  an' 
say  nothin'.  Even  if  he  was  in  his  father's 
house,  the  double-faced  villain  has  me  so 
much  in  his  jjower,  that  I  couldn't  say  a 
word  about  it.  My  ciu-se  on  the  Ribbon 
business,  I  say,  from  my  heart  out !  " 

Thp.t  dai'  was  a  very  miserable  one  to  Phe- 
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lim  and   tLe  f;\tlipr.      The  loss  of  tlie   ten  j 
guineas,  and  the  feverish  sickness  produced  j 
from  their  debauch,  rendered  their  situation  [ 
not  enviable.     Some  other  small  matters,  too, 
in  which  Phelim  was  especially  concerned, 
independent   of  the   awkward   situation   in 
which  he   felt  himself  respecting  the  three  | 
calls  on  the  following  day,    which  was  Sun-  i 
day,  added  greater  weight  to  his  anxiety.  He  | 
knew  not  how  to  manage,  esjiecially  upon  the 
subject  of  his  habiliments,  which   certainly 
were  in  a  veiy  dilapidated  state.     An  Irish- 
man, however,  never  despairs.     If  he  has  not 
apparel  of  his  own  sufficiently  decent  to  wear 
on   his    wedding-day,    he   boiTOws  from    a 
friend.     Phelim  and  his  father  remembered 
that  there  were  several  neighbors  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  would  oblige  him  with  a  suit  for 
tue  wedding  ;  and  as  to  the  other  necessary 
Bxpenses,  they  did   what  their  countrymen 
are  famous  for — they  trusted  to  chance. 

"We'll  work  ourselves  out  of  it  some 
way,"  said  Lairry.  "  Sure,  if  all  fails  us,  we 
can  sell  the  goats  for  the  weddin'  exjDeuses. 
It's  one  comfort  that  Paddy  Donovan  must 
find  the  dinner  ;  an'  all  toe  have  to  get  is  the 
whiskey,  the  mai'riage  money,  an'  some  other 
tlu-ifles." 

"  They  say,"  observed  Phelim,  "  that  peo- 
ple have  more  luck  whin  they're  married  * 
than  whin  they're  single.  I'll  ha\'e  a  bout 
at  the  marriage,  so  I  wiU  ;  for  worse  luck  I 
can't  have,  if  I  had  half  a  dozen  wives,  than 
I  always  met  wid." 

"  I'll  go  down,"  observed  Lariy,  "  to  Paddy 
Donovan's,  an'  send  him  to  the  priest's  to 
(live  in  your  names  to  be  called  to-morrow. 
Faith,  it's  well  that  you  won't  have  to  apj)ear, 
or  I  dunna  how  you'd  get  over  it." 

"No,"  said  Phelim,  "  that  bill  won't  pass. 
You  must  go  to  the  priest  yourself,  an'  see 
the  ciu'ate  :  if  you  go  near  Father  O'Hara,  it 
■--jd  knock  a  plan  on  the  head  that  I've  in- 
minted.  I'm  in  the  notion  that  I'll  make  the 
ould  woman  bleed  agin.  I'U  squeeze  as  much 
out  of  her  as  '11  bring  me  to  America,  for  I'm 
not  overly  safe  here  ;  or,  if  all  fails,  I'll  marry 
her,  an'  run  away  wid  the  money.  It  'ud 
bring  us  all  across." 

Larry's  interview  with  the  curate  was  but 
a  short  one.  He  waited  on  Donovan,  how- 
ever, before  he  went,  who  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  marriage  as  certain.  As  for 
Phelim,  the  idea  of  being  called  to  three 
females  at  the  same  time,  was  one  that  tick-  i 
led  his  vanity  very  much.  Vanity,  where  1 
the  fair  sex  was  concerned,  had  been  always  j 


'  This  is  another  absurd  opiuion  peculiiir  to  the 
Irish,  and  certainly  cue  of  the  most  pernicious  that 
prevail  amoiiGT  them.  Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  no 
country  in  which  so  vnany  absurd  maxims  exist. 


his  jDredominant  failing.  He  was  not  finally 
determined  on  mamage  with  any  of  them  ; 
but  he  knew  that  should  he  even  escape  tha 
thi'ee,  the  edat  resulting  from  so  celebrated 
a  transaction  would  recommend  him  to  the 
sex  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Impressed 
with  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  sauntered 
about  as  usual ;  saw  Foodie  Flattery's  daugh- 
ter, and  viuder.stood  that  her  iincle  had  gone 
to  the  priest,  to  have  his  niece  and  worthy 
Phelim  called  the  next  day.  But  besides 
this  hypothesis,  Phelim  had  another,  which, 
after  all,  was  the  real  one.  He  hoped  that 
the  three  apphcations  would  prevent  the 
l^riest  from  calling  him  at  all. 

The  prie.st,  who  possessed  much  sarcastic 
humor,  on  finding  the  name  of  Phelim  come 
in  as  a  candidate  for  marriage  honors  with 
three  different  women,  felt  considerably 
23uzzled  to  know  what  he  could  be  at.  That 
Phelim  might  hoax  one  or  two  of  them  was 
very  jii-obable,  but  that  he  should  have  the 
etifrontery  to  make  him  the  instrument  of 
such  an  affair,  he  thought  a  little  too  bad. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  his  cui-ate,  as  they 
talked  the  matter  over  that  night,  "it  is 
quite  evident  that  this  scapegrace  reckons 
vipon  GUI'  refusal  to  call  him  with  any  of 
those  females  to-morrow.  It  is  also  certain 
that  not  one  of  the  three  to  whom  he  has 
23ledged  himself  is  aware  that  he  is  under 
similai-  obligations  to  the  other  two." 

"  How  do  you  uiteud  to  act,  sir  ?  "  inquired 
the  curate. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara,  "  certainly  to  call 
him  to  each  :  it  will  give  the  business  a  turn 
for  which  he  is  not  jirepared.  He  will  stand 
exposed,  moreover,  before  the  congregation, 
and  that  will  be  some  pnnislnnent  to  him." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  the  iJimisluuent,"  re- 
plied the  curate.  "  If  ever  a  human  being 
was  fi'ee  from  shame,  Phelim  is.  Tlie  fellow 
will  consider  it  a  joke." 

"Very  possible,"  observed  his  superior, 
"  but  I  am  anxious  to  punish  this  old  woman. 
It  may  prevent  her  from  uniting  herself  with 
a  fellow  who  certainly  would,  on  becoming 
master  of  her  money,  immediately  abandon 
her — perhaps  proceed  to  America." 

"  It  will  also  put  the  females  of  the  jjarish 
on  their  guard  against  him,"  said  the  inno- 
cent curate,  who  knew  not  that  it  would 
raise  him  highly  in  their  estimation.  "  We 
will  have  a  scene,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr. 
O'Hara ;  "  for  I'm  resolved  to  expose  him- 
No  blame  can  be  attached  to  those  whom  he 
has  duped,  excepting  only  the  old  woman, 
whose  case  wUl  certainly  excite  a  great  deal 
of  mirth.  Tliat  matters  not,  however  ;  she 
has  earned  the  ridicule,  and  let  her  bear  it." 

It  was  not  until  Sunday  morning  that  th« 
thi-ee  calls  occui-red  to  Phelim  in  a  new  light. 
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Ho  forgot  that  tlie  friends  of  the  offended 
pirties  might  visit  iipou  his  proper  carcase 
the  contumely  he  ottered  to  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  give  him  much  anxiety,  for 
Fhehm  vi';is  never  moi'e  in  his  element  than 
when  entering  upon  a  row. 

The  Sunday  in  question  was  fine,  and  the 
congregation  unusually  large  ;  one  would 
think  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Teernarogarah  had  been  assembled.  Most 
of  theiu  certainly  were. 

The  priest,  after  having  gone  through  the 
us\ial  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath  worship, 
excepting  those  with  which  he  concludes  the 
mass,  turned  round  to  the  congi-egation,  and 
thus  addressed  them : — 

"I  would  not,"  said  he,  "upon  any  other 
occasion  of  this  kind,  think  it  necessary  to 
address  you  at  all ;  but  this  is  one  perfectly 
unique,  and  in  some  degree  patriarchal,  be- 
cause, my  friends,  we  are  informed  that  it 
was  allowed  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and 
his  successors,  to  keep  more  than  one  wife. 
This  custom  is  about  beiug  revived  by  a 
modern,  who  wants,  in  rather  a  barefaced 
manner,  to  palm  himself  upon  us  as  a  patri- 
arch. And  who  do  you  think,  my  friends, 
this  Irish  Patriarch  is  ?  Why,  no  other  than 
bouncing  Phelim  O'Toole  !  " 

This  was  received  precisely  as  the  jsriest 
auticipa'ed  :  loud  were  the  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter from  all  fiarts  of  the  congregation. 

"  Divil  a  fear  o'  Phehm  !  "  they  exclaimed. 
"  He  wouldn't  be  himseK,  or  he'd  kick  up  a 
dust  some  way." 

"  Blessed  Phelim  !  Just  like  him  !  Faith, 
he  couldn't  be  man-id  in  the  common 
coor.se  !  " 

"  Arrah,  whisht  till  we  hear  the  name  o' 
the  haiijiy  cratlmr  that's  to  lie  blisthered 
with  Phelim  !  The  darlin's  in  luck,  whoever 
she  is,  an'  has  gained  a  blessed  prize  in  the 
'Bouncer.'" 

"This  bouncing  patriarch,"  continued  the 
priest,  "  has  made  his  selection  with  great 
judgment  and  discrimination.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  pitched  upou  a  hoary  damsel 
of  long  standing  in  the  world  ; — one  blessed 
with  age  and  experience.  She  is  qualified 
to  keejj  Phelim 's  house  well,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  built ;  but  whether  she  will  be  able 
to  keep  Phelim  himself,  is  another  consider- 
ation. It  is  not  unlikely  that  Phelim,  in 
imitation  of  his  great  prototypes,  may  prefer 
livuig  in  a  tent.  But  whether  she  keeps 
Phelim  or  the  house,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  Phelim  will  keep  her  money.  Phelim 
selected  this  aged  woman,  we  presume,  for 
her  judgment ;  for  surely  she  who  has  given 
such  con%incing  proof  of  discretion,  must 
make  a  useful  partner  to  one  who,  like  Phe- 
lim, h;is  that  virtue  yet  to  learn.     I  have  no 


doubt,  however,  but  in  a  short  time  he  will 
be  as  cUscreet  as  his  teacher." 

"  Blood  alive  !    Isn't  that  fine  language  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  that !  Begad,  it's  himself 
can  discoorse  !  What's  the  Protestants  to 
that?" 

"  The  next  upon  the  hst  is  one  who,  though 
a  poor  man's  daughter,  will  certainly  briiuj 
2Voperly  to  Phelim.  There  is  also  an  a}ft- 
ness  in  this  selection,  which  does  credit  to 
the  'Patriarch.'  Phelim  is  a  great  dancer, 
an  accomplishment  mth  which  we  do  not 
read  that  the  patriarchs  themselves  were 
j)ossessed  :  although  we  certainly  do  read 
that  a  light  heel  was  of  little  sei-vice  to  Jacob. 
Well,  Phelim  carries  a  light  heel,  and  the 
second  female  of  his  choice  on  this  list  car- 
ries a  '  light  hand  ; '  *  it  is,  therefore,  but 
natural  to  suj^pose  that,  if  ever  they  are 
driven  to  extremities,  they  mil  make  light 
of  many  things  which  other  people  would 
consider  as  of  weighty  moment.  Whether 
Phelim  and  she  may  long  remain  stationary 
in  this  country,  is  a  problem  more  likely  to 
be  solved  at  the  county  assizes  than  herg.  It 
is  not  im^irobable  that  his  Majesty  may 
recommentl  the  '  Patriarch '  and  one  of  his 
wives  to  try  the  benefit  of  a  voyage  to  New 
South  Wales,  he  himself  graciously  vouch- 
s.aving  to  bear  their  expenses." 

"  JDivil  a  he  in  that,  anyhow !  If  ever 
any  one  crossed  the  wather,  Phehm  will. 
Can't  his  Reverence  be  funny  -whin  he 
plases  ?  " 

"Many  a  time  it  wasprophecized  for  him  : 
an'  his  Reverence  knows  best." 

"Begad,  Phelim's  gettiu'  over  the  coals. 
But  sure  it's  all  the  way  the  father  an'  mother 
reared  him." 

"  Tunder-an'-turf,  is  he  goin'  to  be  called 
to  a  pair  o'  them  ?  " 

"  l''aix,  so  it  seems." 

"Oh,  the  divil'sclip!  Is  he  mad?  But 
let  us  hear  it  out." 

"  The  third  damsel  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  for  Phehm  as  either  of  the  other 
two.  What  she  could  have  seen  in  him  is 
another  problem  much  more  difficult  than 
the  one  I  have  mentioned.  I  would  advise 
her  to  reconsider  the  subject,  and  let  Phelim 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  attention  she  may 
bestow  upon  it.  If  she  finds  the  '  Patriarch  ' 
possessed  of  anj'  one  vii-tue,  except  necessity, 
I  will  admit  that  it  is  pretty  certain  that  she 
will  soon  discover  the  longitude,  and  that 
has  puzzled  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
world.  If  she  marries  this  'Patriarch',  I 
think  the  angels  who  may  visit  him  will  come 
in  the  shape  of  policemen  ;  and  that  Phehm, 
so  long  as  he  can  find  a  ciidgel,  will  give  them 
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auj-thing  but  a  patriarchal  reception,  is 
another  thing  of  which  we  may  rest  pretty 
certain. 

"  I  now  puhlish  the  bans  of  matrimony 
between  Phehm  O'Toole  of  Teernarogarah, 
and  Bridget  Doran  of  Dernaseobe.  If  any 
person  knows  of  any  impediment  why  these 
two  should  not  be  joined  iu  wedlocli,  they 
are  bound  to  declare  it. 

"  This  Bridget  Doran,  my  friends,  is  no 
other  than  my  old  housekeeper  ;  but  when, 
where,  or  how,  Phelim  could  have  won  upon 
her  juvenile  affections  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries which  is  never  to  be  explained.  I  dare 
say,  the  match  was  brought  about  by  de- 
spair on  her  side,  and  necessity  on  his.  She 
despaired  of  gettmg  a  husband,  and  he  had 
a  necessity  for  the  money.  In  point  of  age 
I  admit  she  would  make  a  very  lit  wife  for 
any  "Patriarch."' 

Language  could  not  describe  the  effect 
which  this  disclosiu'e  produced  ujDon  the 
congregation.  The  fancy  of  every  one 
present  was  tickled  at  the  idea  of  a  union 
between  Phehm  and  the  old  woman.  It  was 
followed  by  roars  of  laughter  which  lasted 
several  minutes. 

"  Oh,  thin,  the  curse  o'  the  crows  upon 
him,  was  he  only  able  to  butther  up  the  ould 
woman!  Oh,  Ghe  dhicen  !  that  Hogs.  Why, 
ifs  a  woudher  he  didn't  stale  the  ould  slip, 
an  make  a  run-away  match  of  it— ha,  ha, 
ha !  Mu.sha,  bad  scran  to  her,  but  she  had 
young  notions  of  her  own  !  A  purty  bird 
she  picked  up  in  Phelim  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"I  also  i^ublish  the  banns  of  matrimony 
between  Phelim  O'Toole  of  Teernarogarah 
and  Sally  Flattery  of  the  same  place.  If  any 
of  you  knows  of  any  impediment  why  they 
should  not  be  joined  in  wedlock  you  are 
bound  to  declare  it." 

The  mirth  rose  again,  loud  and  general. 
Foodie  Flattery,  whose  character  was  so  well 
known,  appeared  so  j^roper  n,  father-in-law 
for  Phelim,  that  his  selection  in  this  instance 
delighted  them  highly. 

"  Betther  an'  betther,  Phelim  !  More 
power  to  you  !  You're  iixed  at  last.  Foodie 
Flattery's  daughter—a  known  thief !  Well, 
what  harm  ?  Phelim  himself  has  pitch  on 
his  fingers — or  had,  anyhow,  when  he  was 
growin'  up — for  many  a  thing  stuck  to  them. 
Oh,  bedad,  now  we  know  what  his  Reverence 
was  at  when  he  talked  about  the  'Sizes,  bad 
luck  to  them !  Betune  her  an'  the  ould 
woman,  Phelim  'ud  be  in  Paradise  !  Foodie 
Flattery's  daughter  !  Begad,  she'll  '  bring 
him  property  '  sure  enough,  as  his  Reverence 
says." 

"  I  also  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony 
between  Phelim  O'Toole — whom  we  must  in 
futm-e   caU   the    'Patriarch' — of   Tecrnaro- 


I  garah,  and  Peggy  Donovan  of  the  same  place. 
j  If  any  of  you  knows  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  their  maiiiage,  you  are  bound  to  de- 
clare it." 
j  "  Bravo  !  Phelim  acushla.  'Tis  you  that's 
j  the  blessed  youth.  Tundher-aij'-whiskey, 
did  ever  any  body  hear  of  sich  desate  ?  To 
do  tln-ee  o'  them.  Be  sure  the  Bouncer  has 
some  schame  in  this.  Well,  one  would  sup- 
pose Paddy  Donovan  an'  his  daughter  had 
more  sinse  uor  to  think  of  sich  a  runagate 
as  Bouncin'  Phelim." 

"  No,  but  the  Pathriark  !  Sure  his  Rev- 
erence sez  that  we  musn't  call  him  anything 
agin  but  the  Pathriark  !  Oh,  be  gorra,  that's 
the  name  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

When  the  mirth  of  the  cougi-egation  had 
subsided,  and  their  comments  ended,  the 
priest  concluded  in  the  following  words: — 

"  Now,  my  friends,  here  is  such  a  piece  of 
j)rofligacy  as  I  have  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  pastoral  duties,  witnessed.  It 
is  the  act  of  Phelim  O'Toole,  be  it  known, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  engage  himself  for 
marriage  to  three  females — that  is,  to  two 
girls  and  an  old  woman — and  who,  in  ad- 
dition, had  the  effi'onterj'  to  send  me  his 
name  and  theirs,  to  be  given  out  aU  on  the 
same  Sunday  ;  thus  making  me  an  insti-u- 
mait  in  his  hands  to  hoax  those  who  trusted 
in  his  word.  That  he  can  marry  but  one  of 
them  is  quite  clear  ;  but  that  he  would  not 
scruple  to  marry  the  three,  and  three  more 
to  complete  the  half-dozen,  is  a  fact  which 
no  one  who  knows  him  will  doubt.  For  my 
l^art,  I  know  not  how  this  business  may 
termmate.  Of  a  truth  he  has  contrived  to 
leave  the  claims  .of  the  three  females  in  a 
state  of  excellent  confusion.  Whether  it 
raise  or  lessen  him  iu  their  oj)inion  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine.  I  am  sovvj  for  Dono- 
van's daughter,  for  I  know  not  what  greater 
calamity  could  befall  any  honest  family  than 
a  matrimonial  union  ■with  Phelim  O'Toole. 
I  trust  that  this  day's  jiroceedings  will  operate 
as  a  caution  to  the  females  of  the  i^arish 
against  such  an  unscrupulous  reprobate.  It 
is  for  this  pui-jaose  only  that  I  publish  the 
I  names  given  iu  to  nie.  His  character  was 
!  pretty  well  known  before  ;  it  is  now  estab- 
;  lislied  ;  and  having  established  it,  I  dismiss 
the  subject  altogether." 

Phelim's  fame  was  now  nearly  at  its  height. 
Never  before  had  such  a  case  been  known  ; 
yet  the  people  somehow  were  not  so  much 
astonished  as  might  be  sujiposed.  On  the 
j  contrary,  had  Phelim's  courtshij)  gone  ofi 
j  hke  that  of  another  man,  they  would  have 
felt  more  suri^-ised.  We  need  scarcely  say, 
that  the  "  giving  out"  or  "  calling  "  of  Phe- 
!  lim  and  the  th.ree  damsels  was  spi-ead  over 
'  the  whole  isarish    before  the  close  of  that 
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Sunday.  Every  one  bad  it — mau,  woman, 
and  child.  It  was  told,  repeated,  and  im- 
proved as  it  went  along.  New  circumstances 
were  added,  fresh  points  made  out,  and  other 
dramatis  x>ersome  brought  in — aU  with  great 
felicity,  and  quite  suitable  to  Phelim's  charac- 
ter. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  the  amusement 
of  the  i^arishioners  in  general,  was  the  in- 
dignation felt  by  the  thi-ee  damsels  and  their 
fiiends.  The  old  housekeejier  was  perfectly 
furious  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  priest 
gave  some  dark  hints  at  the  necessity  of 
sending  for  a  strait  waistcoat.  Her  fellow- 
servants  took  the  liberty  of  breaking  some 
strong  jests  upon  her,  in  return  for  which 
she  took  the  liberty  of  breaking  two  strong 
chumstaves  upon  them.  Being  a  remark- 
ably stout  woman  for  her  years,  she  put  forth 
her  strength  to  such  jjurpose  that  few  of  them 
Went  to  bed  without  sore  bones.  The  ^Driest 
was  seriously  annoyed  at  it,  for  he  found  that 
his  house  was  a  scene  of  battle  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Sally  Flattery's  uncle,  in  the  absence  of 
her  father,  indignantly  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  niece.  He  and  Donovan  each  went 
among  their  fr-iends  to  excite  •  in  them  a 
proper  resentment,  and  to  form  a  faction  for 
the  jjurpose  of  chastising  Phelim.  Their 
chagrin  was  bitter  on  finding  that  their  most 
■WTathful  re2)resentations  of  the  insult  sus- 
tained by  their  families,  were  received  with 
no  other  spirit  than  one  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant mu-th.  In  vain  did  they  rage  and 
fume,  and  sweai- ;  they  could  get  no  one  to 
take  a  serious  view  of  it.  PheUm  O'Toole 
was  the  author  of  all,  and  fi-om  him  it  was 
precisely  what  they  had  expected. 

Phelim  himself,  and  the  father,  on  hearing 
of  the  occurrence  after  mass,  were  as  merry 
as  any  other  two  in  the  parish.  At  first  the 
father  was  disposed  to  lose  his  temper  ;  but 
on  Phelim  teUiug  him  lie  would  bear.no 
"  gosther  "  on  the  subject,  he  thought  proper 
to  take  it  in  good  humor.  About  this  time 
they  had  not  more  than  a  week's  provision  in 
the  house,  and  only  three  shillings  of  capital. 
The  joke  of  the  three  calls  was  too  good  a 
one  to  pass  off  as  an  oi'dinary  affair ;  they 
had  three  shillings,  and  although  it  was 
their  last,  neither  of  them  could  permit  the 
matter  to  e.scape  as  a  dry  joke.  They  ac- 
cordingly rejiaired  to  the  little  public-house 
of  the  village,  where  they  laughed  at  the 
world,  got  drunk,  hugged  each  othei',  de- 
spised aU  mankind,  and  staggered  home, 
ragged  and  pierry,  poor  and  hearty,  their 
arms  about  each  other's  necks,  perfect  mod- 
els of  filial  duty  and  paternal  affection. 

The  reader  is  awai'e  that  the  history  of 
Phelim's  abrupt  engagement  with  the  house- 


keeper, was  conveyed  by  Fool  Ait  to  Sally 
Flattery.  Her  thievish  character  rendered 
marriage  as  hopeless  to  her  as  length  of  daya 
did  to  Bridget  Doran.  No  one  knew  the 
plan  she  had  laid  for  Phelim,  but  this  fool . 
and,  in  order  to  secm-e  his  silence,  she  had 
j)romised  him  a  shirt  on  the  Monday  aftef 
the  first  call.  Now  Ai-t,  as  was  evident  by 
his  endless  habit  of  shi-ugging,  felt  the'ne- 
cessity  of  a  shirt  very  stronglj'. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  Sail}',  and  claimed  his 
recompense. 

"Art,"  said  Sally,  "the  shirt  I  intended 
for  you  is  upon  Squire  Nugent's  hedge  beside 
their  garden.  You  know  the  family's  goLu' 
uj)  to  Dublin  on  Thursday,  Art,  an'  thej^'re 
gettiu'  their  washin'  done  in  time  to  be  off 
Go  down,  but  don't  let  any  one  see  you  ; 
take  the  third  shirt  on  the  row,  an'  bring  it 
up  to  me  till  I  smooth  it  for  j'ou." 

Ai't  salhed  down  to  the  hedge  on  which 
the  linen  had  been  2:)ut  out  to  dry,  and  hav- 
ing  reconnoitered  the  premises,  shi-ugged 
himself,  and  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  tliird 
shirt.  With  that  knavish  i^euetration,  how- 
evei',  pecuhar  to  such  persons,  he  began  to 
reflect  that  Sally  might  have  some  other  ob- 
ject in  riew  besides  liis  accommodation.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  proceed  uj)on  new 
l^rinciples — sufficiently  safe,  he  thought,  to 
protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  theft. 

"  Good-morrow,  Bush,"  said  Art,  address- 
ing that  on  wiiich  tlio  tliird  shirt  was  spread. 
"Isn't  it  a  buDiiii'  shniae  an'  a  sin  for  you," 
he  continued,  "  to  have  sich  a  fine  white 
shirt  an  you,  an'  me  widout  a  stitch  to  my 
back.     Will  you  swap  ?  " 

Having  waited  until  the  bush  had  due 
time  to  reply, 

"  Sorra  fairer,"  he  observed  ;  "  silence 
gives  consint." 

In  less  than  two  minutes  he  stripped,  put 
on  one  of  the  Squire's  best  shirts,  and 
spread  out  his  own  dusky  fragment  in  its 
place. 

"  It's  a  good  thing,"  said  .lirt,  "  to  have  a 
clear  conscience  ;  a  fan*  exchange  is  no  rob- 
berj'." 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  Squire  him- 
self, who  was  a  humorist,  and  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  saw  Art  putting  his  morality  in 
practice  at  the  hedge.  He  immediately 
walked  out  with  an  intention  of  playing  off  a 
trick  ujjon  the  fool  for  his  dishonesty  ;  and 
he  felt  the  greater  inclination  to  do  this  in 
consequence  of  an  opinion  long  current,  that 
Art,  though  he  had  outwitted  several,  had 
never  been  out^\itted  himself 

Ai't  had  been  always  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  Squire's  kitchen,  and  never  passed  the 
"  Big  House,"  as  an  Ii-ish  country  gentle- 
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man's  residence  is  termed,  mtliout  calling. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  too  cun- 
riing  to  go  near  it — a  fact  which  the  Squire 
observed.  By  taking  a  short  cut  across  one 
of  his  own  lields,  he  got  before  Art,  and 
turning  the  angle  of  a  hedge,  met  him  trot- 
ting  along  at  his  usual  pace. 

"  Well,  Art,  where  now  ?  " 

"  To  the  crass  roads,  your  honor." 

"  Alt,  is  not  this  a  fine  place  of  mine  ? 
Look  at  these  groves,  and  the  lawn,  and  the 
river  there,  and  the  mountains  behind  all. 

Is   it  not  equal  to  Sir  William  E 's  ?  " 

Sir  WiUiam  was  Ai't's  favorite  patron. 

"Sir  WiUiam,  yom-  honor,  has  aU  this  at 
his  place." 

"  But  I  think  my  views  are  finer." 

"They're  fine  enough,  rejjlied  Ai't ;  "hut 
Where's  the  lake  before  the  door  ?  " 

The  Squire  said  no  more  about  his  pros- 
pects. 

"  Ai-t,"  he  continued,  "  would  you  cai-ry  a 
letter  from  me  to  M ?  " 

"I'll  be  wan  tin'  some  thin'  to  dhrink  on 
the  way,"  said  Ai't. 

"  You  shall  get  somethmg  to  eat  and 
di-ink  before  you  go,"  said  the  Squire,  "and 
half-a-crown  for  your  trouble." 

"Augh,"  exclaimed  Art,  "be  dodda,  sir, 
you're  nosed  hke  Sir  William,  and  chinned 
like  Captain  Taylor."  This  was  always  Ai-t's 
compUment  when  pleased. 

The  Squire  brought  him  up  to  the  house, 
ordered  him  refi-eshment,  and  while  Art  par- 
took of  it,  wrote  a  letter  of  mittimus  to  tlie 
county  jailor,  authorizing  him  to  detain  the 
bearer  in  prison  until  he  should  heai-  fuiiher 
from  him. 

Art,  having  received  the  half-crown  and  the 
letter,  appeared  delighted  ;  but,  on  hearing 
the  name  of  the  j)erson  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, he  smelt  a  trick.  He  promised 
/nithfully,  however,  to  deliver  it,  and  betrayed 
•  lO  symptoms  whatever  of  suspicion.  After 
getting  some  distance  from  the  big  house, 
he  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  ran  over  in  his 
mind  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  most 
in  the  habit  of  anno_^ing  him.  At  the  head 
of  this  list  stood  Phelini  O'Toole,  and  on 
Phelim's  head  did  he  resolve  to  transfer  the 
revenge  which  the  Squire,  he  had  no  doubt, 
intended  to  take  on  himself. 

With  considerable  speed  he  made  way  to 
Larry  O'Toole's,  where  such  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  as  made  him  for  a  moment  for- 
get the  immediate  purport  of  his  visit. 

Opposite  Phelim,  dressed  out  in  her  best 
finery,  stood  the  housekeeper,  zealously  in- 
sisting on  either  money  or  marriage.  On 
one  side  of  him  stood  old  Donovan  and  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  forced  to  come,  in 
the  character  of  a  witness,  to  support  his 


charges  against  the  gay  deceiver.  Cn  the 
other  were  ranged  Sahy  Flattery,  in  tears, 
and  her  uncle  in  wrath,  each  ready  to  pounce 
upon  Phelim. 

Phehm  stood  the  ^■ery  emblem  of  patience 
and  good-humor.  When  one  of  them  at- 
tacked him,  he  winked  at  the  other  two  J 
when  either  of  the  other  two  came  on,  he 
winked  stiil  at  tliose  who  took  breath.  Some- 
times he  trod  on  his  father's  toe,  lest  the  old 
fellow  might  lose  the  joke,  and  not  uufre- 
queutly  proposed  their  going  to  a  pubhe- 
house,  and  composing  their  differences  over 
a  bottle,  if  any  of  them  would  pay  ihe  ex- 
penses. 

"  What  do  you  mane  to  do  ? "  said  the 
housekeeper;  "but  it's  asy  known  I'm  an 
unprojeeted  woman,  or  I  wouldn't  be  thrated 
as  I  am.  If  I  had  relations  livin'  or  neai-  me, 
we'd  pay  you  on  the  bones  for  bringin'  me  to 
shame  and  scandal,  as  you  have  done." 

"Upon  my  ianie.%  Mrs.  Dorau,  I  feel  for 
your  situation,  soldo,"  said  Phelim.  "You've 
outlived  all  your  fi-iends,  an'  if  it  was  in  my 
l^ower  to  bring  any  o'  them  back  to  you  I'd 
do  it." 

"  Oh,  you  desaver,  is  that  the  feelin'  you 
have  for  me,  when  I  thought  you'd  be  a  guard 
an'  a  projection  to  me  ?  You  know  I  have 
the  money,  you  sconce,  an'  how  comfortable 
it  'ud  keep  us,  if  you'd  only  see  what's  good 
for  you.  You  blaruied  an'  palavered  me, 
you  villain,  till  you  gained  my  infections  an' 
thin  you  tuck  the  cholie  as  an  excuse  to  lave 
me  in  a  state  of  dissolution  an'  disjiaragement. 
You  promised  to  many  me,  an'  you  had  no 
notion  of  it." 

"  You're  not  the  only  one  he  has  disgraced, 
Mrs.  Doran,"  said  Donovan.  "A  piu'ty 
way  he  came  down,  himself  an'  his  father, 
undher  pretence  of  coortin'  my  daughter. 
He  should  lay  down  his  ten  guineas,  too,  to 
show  us  what  he  had  to  begin  the  world  wid, 
the  villain  ! — an'  him  had  no  notion  of  it 
aither." 

"  An'  he  should  send  this  girl  to  make  me 
go  to  the  priest  to  have  him  and  her  called, 
the  reprobate,"  said  Nick  Flattery  ;  "  an'  hira 
had  no  notion  of  it  aither." 

"  Sure  he  sent  us  all  there,"  exclaimed 
Donovan, 

"He  did,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  observed  Flattery. 

"Ten  guineas!"  said  the  .housekeeper. 
"  An'  so  you  brought  mj'  ten  guineas  iu  your 
pocket  to  coort  another  gul !  Aren't  you  a 
right  profligate  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Donovan,  "  aren't  you  a  right 
profligate  ?  " 

"  Answer  the  dacent  people,"  said  Flatteiy, 
"  aren't  you  a  right  profligate"?  " 

"Take  the  world  asy,   all  of  ye,"  replied 
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Phelim.  "Mrs.  Dorau,  there  was  three  of 
you  called,  sui-e  enough  ;  but,  be  the  vest^ 
nients,  I  iutinded — do  you  heai-  me,  Mrs. 
Dorau?  Now  have  rason — I  say,  do  you 
hear  me  ?  Be  the  vestmints,  I  intinded  to 
marry  only  one  of  yoii ;  au'  that  I'll  do  stiU, 
except  I'm  vexed — (a-nink  atthe  old  woman), 
yet  you're  all  flyin'  at  me,  as  if  I  had  three 
heads  or  three  tails  ni^ou  me." 

"  Maybe  the  poor  boy's  not  so  much  to 
blame,"  said  Mrs.  Doran.  "  There's  hussies 
in  this  world,"  and  here  she  threw  an  angry 
eye  upon  the  other  two,  "  that  'ud  give  a 
man  no  pace  till  he'd  promise  to  marry 
them." 

"  Why  did  he  promise  to  them  that  didn't 
want  him  thin  ?  "  exclaimed  Donovan.  "I'm 
not  angiy  that  he  didn't  mai-rj'  my  daugh- 
ther — for  I  wouldn't  give  her  to  him  now — 
but  I  am  at  the  slight  he  put  an  her." 

"  Paddy  Donovan,  did  you  hear  what  I 
said  jist  now?"  replied  Phelim,  "  I  wish  to 
Jamiui  some  people  'ud  have  siuse !  Be 
them  fi\e  crasses,  I  knew  thim  I  intinded  to 
marry,  as  well  as  I  do  where  I'm  standin'. 
That's  plain  talk,  Paddy.  I'm  sure  the 
world's  not  i^assed  yet,  I  hope  " — (a  wink  at 
Paddy  Donovan.) 

"  An'  wasn't  he  a  big  rascal  to  make  little 
of  my  brother's  daughter  as  he  diJ?"said 
Flattery;  "  but  he'U  rub  his  heels  together 
for  the  same  act." 

"Nick  Flatthery,  do  you  think  I  could 
marry  three  wives  ?  Be  that  horseshoe  over 
the  door,  Sally  Flathery,  you  didn't  thrate 
me  dacent.  She  did  not,  Nick,  an'  you 
ought  to  know  that  it  was  ^vi'ong  of  her  to 
come  here  to-day." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  intind  to  do 
Phelim,  avourn — you  ijroliigate  ?  "  said  the 
half-angry-,  half-pacified  housekeeper,  who, 
being  the  veteran,  always  led  on  the  charge. 

"  Why,  I  intind  to  many  one  of  you,"  said 
Phehm.  "  I  say,  Mrs.  Doran,  do  you  see 
tliim  ten  fingers  acrass — be  tliim  five  crasses 
I'U  do  what  I  said,  if  nothing  happens  to  put 
it  aside." 

"  Then  be  an  honest  man,"  said  Flattery, 
"  an'  tell  us  which  o'  them  you  will  marry." 

"  Nick,  don't  you  know  I  always  regarded 
your  family.  If  I  didn't  that  I  may  never  do 
an  iU  turn!  Now!  But  some  i^eojile  can't 
see  anything.  Ai'rah,  tundher-an' -whiskey, 
man,  would  you  exjiect  me  to  tell  out  before  j 
all  that's  here,  who  I'll  marry— to  be  hurtin' 
the  feelin's  of  the  rest.  Faith,  I'll  never  do 
a  shabby  thing." 

"What  rekimpinse  will  you  make  my 
daughter  for  bringin'  down  her  name  afore 
the  whole  parish,  along  wid  them  she  oughtn't 
to  be  named  in  the  one  day  wid  ?  "  said  Dob- 


"  All'  who  is  that,  Paddy  Donovan  ?  "  said 
the  housekeeper,  wth  a  face  of  flame. 

"  None  of  your  broad  hints,  Paddy,"  said 
Nick.  "  If  it's  a  collusion  to  Sally  Flattery 
you  mane,  take  care  I  don't  make  you  ate 
your  words." 

"  Paddy,"  exclaimed  Phelim,  "  you  oughtn't 
to  be  hurtin'  their  feelin's  ! " — (a  friendly 
wink  to  Paddy.) 

"If  3-ou  mane  me,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
"  by  tlie  crook  on  the  fire,  I'd  lave  you  a 
mark." 

"I  mane  you  for  one,  thin,  sines  you  j^ro- 
voke  me,"  replied  Donovan. 

"For  one,  is  it?"  said  Nick;  "an' who's 
the  other,  i'  you  plase  ?  " 

"  Your  brother's  daughter,"  he  replied. 
"  Do  you  think  I'd  even  *  my  daughter  to  a 
thief?" 

"  Be  gorra,"  observed  Phelim,  "  that's  too 
provokin',  an'  what  I  wouldn't  bear.  Will 
ye  keep  the  pace,  I  say,  till  I  spake  a  word  to 
Mrs  Doran  ?  Mi-s.  Doran,  can  I  h,ave  a  word 
or  two  wid  you  outside  the  house  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  you  can,"  she  replied;  "I'd 
give  you  fair  play,  if  the  diouol  was  in  you." 

Phelim,  accordingly,  brought  her  out,  and 
thus  accosted  lier, — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  you  think  I  thrated 
you  ondacent ;  but  do  you  see  that  book  ?  " 
said  he,  producing  a  book  of  ballads,  on 
which  he  had  sworn  manj'  a  similar  oath  be- 
fore ?  "  Be  the  contints  o'  that  book,  as 
sure  as  you're  beside  me,  it's  you  I  intind  to 
marry.  These  other  two — the  curse  o'  the 
crows  upon  them !  I  wish  we  could  get 
them  from  about* the  place — is  both  dyin'  foi 
love  o'  me,  an'  I  surely  did  pi'omise  to  get 
myself  called  to  them.  They  wanted  it  to  be 
a  j)romise  of  marriage  ;  but,  says  I,  '  sure  if 
we're  called  together  it's  the  same,  for  whin 
it  comes  to  that,  all's  right,' — an'  so  I  tould 
both  o'  them,  unknownst  to  one  another. 
Arra,  be  me  sowl,  you'd  make  two  like  them, 
so  you  would  ;  an'  if  you  hadn't  a  jJenuy,  I'd 
marry  you  afore  aither  o'  them  to-morrow. 
Now,  there's  the  whole  sacret,  an'  don't  be 
onaisy  about  it.  Tell  Father  O'Hara  how  it 
is,  whin  you  go  home,  an'  that  he  must  call 
the  three  o'  you  to  me  agin  on  next  Sunday, 
and  the  Sunday  afther,  plase  Goodness  ;  jist 
that  I  may  keep  my  promise  to  them.  You 
know  I  couldn't  have  luck  or  grace  if  I  mar- 
rid  you  wid  the  sin  of  two  broken  promises 
on  me." 

"  My  goodness,  Phelim,  but  you  tuck  a 
burdyeen  off  o'  me !  Faix,  you'll  see  how 
hajjpy  we'll  be." 

"  To  be  sure  we  will !  But  I'm  tould  you're 
sometimes   crass,    I\Ii-s.    Doran.     Now,   you 

•■  Compare. 
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must  promise  to  be  kind  an'  lovin'  to  the 
ehilrlre,  or  be  the  vestment,  I'll  break  oif  the 
match  yet." 

"  Och,  an'  why  wonldu'tl,  Phelim,  acushla  ? 
Sure  that's  but  rason." 

"Well,  take  this  book  an'  sweai-  it.  Be 
gorra,  your  word  won't  do,  for  it's  a  tiling 
my  mind's  made  up  on.  It's  I  that'll  be  fond 
o'  the  childre." 

"An'  how  am  I  to  swear  it,  Phelim ?  for  I 
never  tuck  an  oath  myself  yet." 

"Take  the  book  in  your  hand,  shiit  one 
eye,  and  say  the  words  afther  me.  Be  the 
con  tints  o'  this  book." 

"  Be  the  contints  o'  this  book," 
"  I'll  be  kind  an'  motherly,  an'  boistherous," 
■"I'll  be  kind,  an'  motherly,  an  boistherous," 
"  To  my  own  childhre," 
"To  my  o-wai  childhre," 
"  An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 
"An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 
"  Ban-in'  whin  they  desai-ve  it ;  " 
"  Barrin'  whin  they  desai-ve  it ;  " 
"An'  this  I  swear," 
"  An'  tins  I  swear," 
"In  the  presence  of  Hi.  Phelim," 
"  In  the  presence  of  St.  Phelim," 
"  Aniin  !  " 
"  Amin  ! " 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  acushla,  if  you  could 
jist  know  how  asy  my  conscience  is  about  the 
childhre,  poor  crathurs,  you'd  be  in  mighty 
fine  spirits.  There  won't  be  sich  a  lovin' 
husband,  begad,  in  Europe.  It's  I  that'll 
coax  you,  an'  butther  you  up  like  a  new  jjair 
o'  brogues  ;  but,  begad,  you  must  be  sweeter 
than  liciuorice  or  sugar-candy  to  me.  Won't 
you,  darlin' '? " 

"  Be  the  crass,  Phelim,  darhn',  jewel,  I'll 
be  as  kind  a  wife  as  ever  breathed  !  Arrah, 
Phelim,  won't  you  come  down  to-morrow 
evenin'?  There'll  be  no  one  at  home  but 
myself,    an' — ha,   ha,    ha  ! — Oh,  you  coaxin' 

rogue  !     But,  Phelim,  you  musn't  be Oh, 

you're  a  rogue  !  I  see  you  laughin' !  Will 
you  come  darlin  ?  " 

"Surely.  But,  death  alive  !  I  was  neai- for- 
gettin' ;  sure,  bad  luck  to  the  penny  o'  the 
ten  guineas  but  I  paid  away." 

"  Paid  away  !  Is  it  my  ten  guineas  ?  " 
"  Your  ten  guineas,  darhn' ;  an'  right  well 
I  managed  it.  Didn't  I  secure  Pat  Hanratty's 
fai'm  by  it '?  Sam  Appleton's  uncle  had  it  as 
good  as  taken-;  so,  begad,  I  came  down  wid 
the  ten  guineas,  by  way  of  airles,  an'  now  we 
have  it.  I  knew  you'd  be  plased  to  hear  it, 
an'  that  you'd  be  proud  to  give  me  ten  more 
for  clo'es  an'  the  weddin'  expenses.  Isn't 
that  good  news,  avourneen  ?  Eh,  you  duck 
o'  diamonds  ?  Faith,  let  PheHm  alone !  An' 
anotlier  thing — I  must  call  you  Bridget  for 
the  future  !    It's  sweeter  an'  more  lovin'." 


"  Phelim,  I  wish  you  had  consulted  wid  ma 
afore  you  done  it:  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Come  down  to-morrow  evenin',  an'  we'll  see 
what's  to  be  done." 

"The  grace  o'  heaven  upon  you,  but  you 
are  the  winniu'est  woman  alive  this  day ! 
Now  take  my  advice,  an'  go  home  without 
comin'  in.  I'm  wautin'  to  get  this  other  paif 
off  o'  my  hands,  as  well  as  I  can,  an'  our  best 
way  is  to  do  it  all  -nidout  noise.  Isn't  it. 
darlin'  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Phelim,  jewel )  an'  I'll  go." 

"Faith,  Bridget,  you've  dealt  in  thracle 
afore  now,  you're  so  sweet.  Now,  acushla, 
farewell :  an'  take  care  of  yourself  till  to- 
morrow evenin' ! " 

Phelim,  on  re-entering  his  father's  cabin, 
foimd  Larry  and  Peggy  Donovan  placed  be- 
tween her  father  and  Flattery,  each  strug- 
ghug  to  keep  them  asunder.  PheHm  at 
first  had  been  anxious  to  set  them  by  the  ears, 
but  his  interview  with  the  old  woman  changed 
his  plan  of  operations  altogether.  With 
some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  repressing 
their  tendency  to  single  combat,  which,  hav- 
ing efi'ected,  he  brought  out  Flattery  and  his 
niece,  both  of  whom  he  thus  addressed  : — • 

"  Be  the  vestment,  SaUj-,  only  that  my  re- 
gai-d  an'  love  for  you  is  uncommon,  I'd  break 
off  the  affair  altogether,  so  I  would." 

"An'  why  would  you  do  so,  Phelim 
O'Toole  ?  "  inquired  the  imele. 

"  Bekase,"  replied  Phelim,  "  you  came  here 
an'  made  a  show  of  me,  when  I  wished  to 
have  no  bruliagh,  at  all  at  all  In  regard  of 
Peggy  Donovan,  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  the 
girl  about  marriage  since  I  was  christened. 
Saize  the  syllable  !  My  father  brought  me 
down  there  to  gosther  awhile,  the  other  night, 
an'  Paddy  sent  away  for  whiskey.  An'  the 
curse  o'  Cromwell  on  myself  !  I  should  get 
tossicated.  So  while  I  was  half-saes  over,  the 
two  ould  rijjs  set  to  makiu'  the  match — 
planned  to  have  us  called — an'  me  knowin' 
nothin'  about  it,  good,  bad,  or  indift'erent. 
That's  the  thruth,  I  f>  the  sky  above  us." 

"  An'  what  have  you  to  saj-  about  the  house- 
keeper, Phehm  ?  " 

"  Why  I  don't  know  yet  who  done  me  there. 
I  was  about  takin'  a  fai-m,  an'  my  father  borried 
ten  guineas  from  her.  Somebody  heard  it — 
I  suspect  Sam  Appleton — an'  gave  in  our 
names  to  the  pi'iest,  to  be  called,  makin'  a 
good  joke  of  it.  All  sorts  o'  luck  to  them, 
barrin'  good  luck,  that  did  it ;  but  they  put 
me  in  a  pui-ty  stiite  !  But  never  heed  !  I'll 
find  them  out  j-et.  Now  go  home,  both  o' 
you,  an'  I'll  slip  down  in  half  an  hour,  with  a 
bottle  o'  whiskey  in  my  pocket.  We'll  talk 
over  what's  to  be  done.  Sure  Sally  here, 
knows  that  it's  my  own  intherest  to  marrj 
her  and  no  one  else." 
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"  If  my  father  tlioiiKlit  you  would,  Phelim, 
he'd  not  slag,  even  if  lie  was  to  crass  the 
wather ! " 

"  Go  home,  Sally  darUn'  till  I  get  this  mad 
Donovan  an'  his  daughter  away.  Be  all  that's 
beautiful  I'll  be  apt  to  give  him  a  taste  o'  my 
shillely,  if  he  does'nt  behave  liimself  !  Half 
an  hour  I'll  be  down  in— wid  the  bottle  ;  au' 
don't  you  go,  Nick,  tiU  you  see  me." 

"  Phelim,"  said  the  uncle,  "  you  know  how 
the  case  is.  You  must  aither  marry  the  girl, 
or  take  a  long  voyage,  abouchal.  We'U  have 
no  bouncin'  or  palaver." 

"  Bedad,  Mick,  I've  great  patience  wid 
you,"  said  Phelim,  smiling  :  "  go  off,  I  say, 
both  of  you." 

They  proceeded  homewards,  and  Phelim 
returned  to  apjoease  the  anger  of  Donovan, 
as  he  had  that  of  the  others.  Fresh  fiction 
was  again  drawn  forth,  every  word  of  which 
the  worthy  father  corroborated.  They  f)rom- 
ised  to  go  down  that  night  and  drink  an- 
other bottle  together  ;  a  jjromise  which  they 
knew  by  the  state  of  their  finances,  it  was 
impossible  to  fulfil.  The  prospect  of  a 
"booze,"  however,  tranquiUized  Donovan, 
who  in  his  heart  relished  a  glass  of  liquor  as 
well  as  either  Phelim  or  the  father.  Shaking 
of  hands  and  professions  of  friendship  were 
again  beginning  to  multiply  with  great  rapid- 
ity, when  Peggy  thought  proper  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  merits  of  her  admu-er. 

"In  regard  to  me,"  she  observed,  "you 
may  save  youi'self  the  throuble  o'  comin'.  I 
wouldn't  marry  Phelim,  afther  what  the 
priest  said  yistherday,  if  he  had  the  riches  o' 
the  townland  we're  spakin'  in.  I  never  cared 
for  him,  nor  liked  him  ;  an'  it  was  only  to 
plase  my  father  an'  mother,  that  I  consinted 
to  be  called  to  him  at  all.  I'll  never  join  my- 
self to  the  likes  of  him.  If  I  do,  may  I  be  a 
corpse  the  next  minute  !  " 

Having  thus  expressed  herself,  she  left  her 
father,  Phelim,  and  Larry,  to  digest  her  sen- 
timents, and  immediately  went  home. 

Donovan,  who  was  outrageous  at  this  con- 
tempt of  his  authority,  got  his  hat  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  her  to  retm-n  and 
retract,  in  their  presence,  what  she  had  said  ; 
but  the  daughter,  being  the  more  hght-footed 
of  the  two,  reached  home  before  he  could  over- 
take her,  where,  backed  by  her  mother,  she 
maintained  her  resolution,  and  succeeded, 
ere  long,  in  bringing  the  father  over  to  her 
opinion. 

During  this  whole  scene  in  Lany's,  Fool 
Ai't  sat  in  that  wild  abstraction  which  chai'ac- 
terizes  the  unhajjpy  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  muttered  to  himself,  laughed — 
or  rather  chuckled— shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  appeared  to  be  as  unconscious  of  what 
had  t;Uieu  place  as  an  automaton.     When  the 


coast  was  clear  he  rose  up  and  plucking 
Phelim's  skiii,  beckoned  him  towards  the 
door. 

"  Phelim,"  said  he,  when  they  had  got  oat, 
"  would  you  like  to  airn  a  crown  ?  " 

"  TeU  me  how,  Ai-t?  "  said  Phelim. 

"  A  letther  from  the  Square  to  the  jaUer 

of  M jaU.     If  you  bring  back  an  answer, 

you'll  get  a  crown,  your  dinner,  an'  a  quai-t 
o'  strong  beer." 

"But  why  don't  you  bring  it  yom-self, 
Ai-t?" 

"  Why  I'm  afeard.  Sure  they'd  keep  me 
in  jail,  I'm  tould,  if  they'd  catch  me  in  it. 
Aha !  Be  dodda,  I  won't  go  near  them  : 
sure  they'd  hang  me  for  shootin'  Bonypai-t. 
—Aha  !  " 

"Must  the  answer  be  brought  back  to- 
day. Art  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  It  wouldn't  do  to-morrow  at  aU. 
Be  dodda,  no !  Five  shillins,  your  dinner, 
an'  a  quart  of  sthrong  beer  ! — Aha  !  But  you 
must  give  me  a  shUhn'  or  two,  to  buy  a 
sword  ;  for  the  Square's  goin'  to  make  me  a 
capfaiin  :  thin  I'll  be  grand  !  an' I'll  make  you 
a  sargin'." 

This  seemed  a  windfall  to  Phelim.  The 
unpleasant  dilemma  in  which  Sally  Flattery 
had  placed  him,  by  the  fabricated  account 
of  her  father's  imprisonment,  made  him  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  Foodie  himself,  and 
to  ascertain  the  preciae  outrage  for  which  he 
had  been  secured.  Here  then  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  an  interview  with  him,  and  of  eai-n- 
ing  five  shillings,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  quart 
of  strong  beer,  as  already  sj)ecified. 

"Art,"  said  he,  "give  me  the  letther,  an' 
I'm  the  boy  that'll  soon  do  the  job.  Long 
life  to  you,  Ai-t !  Be  the  contints  o'  the  book, 
Ai-t,  I'll  never  pelt  you  or  vex  you  agin,  my 
worthy  ;  an'  I'll  always  call  you  captain  !  " 

Phehm      immediately     commenced     his 

journey  to  M -,  which  was  only  five  milea 

distant,  and  in  a  very  short  time  reached  the 
jail,  saw  the  jailer,  and  presented  his  letter. 

The  latter,  on  perusing  it,  surveyed  him 
with  the  scrutiny  of  a  man  whose  eye  was 
l^ractised  in  scanning  offenders. 

Phelim,  whilst  the  jailer  examined  him, 
surveyed  the  strong  and  massy  bolts  with 
which  eveiT  door  and  hatchway  was  secured. 
Their  appearance  produced  rather  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  in  him  ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  the  jailer  asked  him  his  name,  he 
thought  it  more  piiident,  in  consequence  of 
a  touch  of  conscience  he  had,  to  j)ersonate 
Art  for  the  present,  inasmuch  as  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  assume  any  name  more  safe 
than  that  of  an  idiot. 

"  My  name  is  Art  Maguire,"  said  he  in  re- 
ply to  the  jailer.  "  I'm  messenger  to  Square 
S — — ,  the  one  he  had  was  dischai'ged  on 
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Friday  last.  I  espect  soon  to  be  made  jji'oom, 
too." 

"  Come  tins  way,"  said  the  jailer,  "  and 
you  shall  have  an  answer." 

He  brought  Phelim  into  the  prison-yard, 
where  he  remained  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
laboring  under  impressions  which  he  felt  be- 
coming gradually  more  unpleasant.  His 
anxiety  was  not  lessened  on  percei\'ing 
twenty  or  thu-ty  culprits,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  turnkeys,  enter  the  yard,  where 
they  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  like  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
turnkeys. 

"  Art  Maguire,"  replied  Phelim. 

"  Stand  here,"  said  the  other,  shoving  him 
among  the  prisoners.  "Keep  your  head 
up,  you  villain,  an'  don't  be  ashamed  to  look 
your  friends  in  the  face.  It  won't  be  hard 
to  identify  you,  at  any  rate,  you  scoundi-el. 
A  glimpse  of  that  phiz,  even  by  starlight, 
would  do  you,  you  dog.  Jack,  tell  Mr.  S. 
to  bring  in  the  gintlemen — they're  all  ready." 

Phehm's  dismay  on  finding  himself  under 
drill  with  such  a  villainous  crevv  was  inde- 
scribable. He  attempted  to  j^arley  with  the 
turnkey,  but  was  near  feehng  the  weight  of 
his  heavy  keys  for  daring  to  approach  a  man 
placed  in  authority. 

While  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancy,  three  gentlemen,  accompanied 
by  the  jailer,  entered  the  yard,  and  walked 
backward  and  forward  in  front  of  the 
prisoners,  whose  faces  and  persons  they  ex- 
amined wth  great  care.  For  a  considerable 
time  they  could  not  recognize  any  of  them  ; 
but  just  as  they  were  about  to  give  up  the 
scrutiny,  one  of  the  gentlemen  approached 
PheUm,  and  looking  narrowly  into  his  coun- 
tenance, exclaimed, 

"Here,  jailer,  this  man  I  identify.  lean- 
not  be  mistaken  in  his  face  ;  the  rough  visage 
and  drooping  eye  of  that  fellow  put  all  doubt 
as  to  his  identity  out  of  question.  What's 
his  name  ?  " 

"He  gives  his  name,  sir,  as  Ai'thur  Ma- 
guire." 

"  Arthur  what,  sir  ?  "  said  another  of  the 
turnkeys,  looking  earnestly  at  Phelim. 
"  Wliy,  sir,  this  is  the  fellow  that  swore  the 
aUbis  for  the  Kellys — ay,  an'  for  the  Delaneys, 
an'  for  the  O'Briens.  His  name  is  Phelim 
O'Toole  ;  an'  a  purty  boy  he  is,  by  all  re- 
port." 

Phelim,  though  his  heart  sank  witliin  him, 
attempteii  to  banter  them  out  of  their  bad 
opinion  of  him  ;  but  there  was  something 
peculiarly  dismal  and  melancholy  in  his 
mirth. 

"  AVliy,  gintlemen — ha,  ha  ! — be  goiTa,  I'd 
take  it  as  a  convauience — I  mane,  as  a  favor 


— if  you'd  believe  me  that  there's  a  smali 
taste  of  mistake  here.     I  was  sent  by  Square 

S.  wid  a  letter  to  Mi\  S 1,  an'  he  gave  me 

fifty  ordhers  to  bring  him  back  an  answer 
this  day.  As  for  Phelim  O'Toole,  if  you 
mane  the  rascal  that  swears  the  aiilns,  faithj 
I  can't  deny  but  I'm  as  like  him,  the  villain, 
j  as  one  egg  is  to  another.  Bad  luck  to  his 
'  dhroop,'  any  how  ;  little  I  thought  that  it 
would  ever  bring  me  into  throuble — ha,  ha, 

ha  !     Mr.  S 1,  what  answer  have  j'ou  for 

the  Square,  sir  ?    Bedad,  I'm  afeard  I'U  be 
late.' 

"That  letter.  Master  Maguire,  or  Toole, 
or  whatever  your  name  is,  authorizes  me  tc 
detain  you  as  a  prisoner,  until  I  hear  f  arthei 
fi'om  Mr.  S." 

"I  identify  him  distinctly,"  said  the  gen 
tleman,  once  more.  "  I  neither  doubt  no) 
waver  on  the  subject ;  so  you  will  do  righfc 
to  detain  him.  I  shall  lodge  information 
against  him  immediately." 

"  Sir,"  said  Phelim  to  the  jailer,  "  the 
Square  couldn't  mane  me  at  all,  in  regard 
that  it  was  another  person  he  gave  the  letter 
to,  for  to  bring  to  you,  the  other  person  gave 
it  to  me.  I  can  make  my  oath  of  that.  Be 
gon-a,  you're  plajin'  your  thiieks  upon 
sthrangers  now,  I  suppose." 

"  Why,  you  lying  rascal,"  said  the  jailer, 
"have  you  not  a  few  minutes  ago  asserted 
to  the  contrary?  Did  j'ou  not  teU  me  that 
your  name  was  Ai'thur,  or  Ai-t  Maguire  ? 
That  you  are  Mr.  S.'s  messenger,  and  exjject 
to  be  made  his  groom.  And  now  you  deuv 
aU  this." 

"He's  Phelim  O'Toole,"  said  the  turnkey, 
"I'll  swear  to  him  ;  but  if  you  wait  for  a 
minute,  I'll  soon  prove  it." 
j  He  immediately  retired  to  the  cell  of  a 
j  convict,  whom  he  knew  to  be  from  the  town- 
I  land  of  Teeruarogarah :  and  ordering  its 
1  inmate  to  look  through  the  bars  of  his  wn- 
}  dow,  which  commanded  the  yard,  he  asked 
him  if  there  was  any  one  among  them  whom 
he  knew. 

The  fellow  in  a  few  minutes  rej^lied, 
"Whethen,  divil  a  one,  barrin'  boimcin' 
Phelim  O'Toole." 

The  turnlcey  brought  him  down  to  the 
yard,  where  he  immediately  recognized  Phe- 
lim as  an  old  friend,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  addressed  him  by  his  name. 

"  Bad  Juck  to  you,"  said  PheUm  in  Irish. 
"  is  this  a  place  to  welcome  your  friends  to  J "' 
"  There  is  some  mystery  here,"  said  the 
jailer.  "I  suppose  the  fact  is,  that  this  fel- 
low returned  a  wrong  name  to  Mr.  S.,  and 
that  that  accoimts  for  the  name  of  Ai-thur 
Maguii-e  being  in  the  letter." 

All  Phelim's  attempts  to  extricate  himself 
were   useless.      He   gave   them  the  propei' 
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version  of  the  letter  affair  with  Fool  Art,  but 
without  makiug-  the  slightest  impression. 
The  jailer  desired  him  to  be  locked  up. 

"  Divil  fire  you  all,  you  vElaius !  "  ex- 
claimed Phelim,  "  is  it  goin'  to  put  me  in 
crib  ye  are  for  uo  rason  in  life  ?  Doesn't 
the  whole  parish  know  that  I  was  never  off 
!o'  my  bed  for  the  last  three  mouths,  wid  a 
complaint  I  had,  until  widin  two  or  three 
days  agone  !  " 

"  There  ai-e  two  excellent  motives  for  put^ 
ting  you  in  crib,"  said  the  jailer  ;  "  but  if  you 
can  prove  that  you  have  been  confined  to  your 
bed  so  long  as  you  say,  why  it  wiU  be  all  the 
better  for  yourself.     Go  with  the  turnkey." 

"Ivio,  tareuation  to  the  fut  111  go,"  said 
Phelim,  "  tiU  I'm  carried." 

"  Doesn't  the  gintleman  identify  you,  you 
villain,"  replied  one  of  the  turnkeys;  "an' 
isn't  the  Square's  letther  in  j'our  favor  ?  " 

"  Villain,  is  id  !  "  exclaimed  Phelim.  "  An' 
from  a  hangman's  cousin,  too,  we're  to  bear 
this  ! — eh?  Take  that,  anyhow,  an'  maybe 
you'll  get  more  when  you  don't  expect  it. 
Whoo  !  Success,  Phehm  !  There's  blood  in 
you  stiU,  abouchal !  " 

He  accompanied  the  words  by  a  spring  of 
triumph  from  the  ground,  and  surveyed  the 
already  senseless  turnkey  with  exultation. 
In  a  moment,  however,  he  was  secured,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  put  into  strong  irons. 

"To  the  devil's  warmin'  pan  wid  ye  all," 
he  continued,  "you  may  do  your  woi-st.  I 
defy  you.  Ha  !  by  the  heavens  above  me, 
yoH'H  suffer  for  this,  my  fine  gintleman. 
What  can  j'e  do  but  hang  or  thransport  me, 
you  villains  ?  I  teU  ye,  if  a  man's  sowl  had  a 
crust  of  sin  on  it  a  foot  thick,  the  best  waj-  to 
get  it  off  "ud  be  jist  to  shoot  a  dozen  like 
you.  Siu  !  Oh,  the  divil  saize  the  sin  at  all 
in  it.  But  wait !  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  a 
man  they  call  Dan  O'Connell  ?  Be  my  sowl, 
he'll  make  yez  rub  your  heels  together,  for 
keej)iu'  an  innocent  boy  in  jail,  that  there's 
uo  law  or  no  warrant  out  for.  This  is  the 
way  we're  thrated  by  thim  that's  ridin'  rough 
shod  over  us.  But  have  a  taste  o'  patience, 
ye  scoundrels  !  It  won't  last,  I  can  tell  j-ez. 
Our  day  will  soon  come,  an'  thin  I'd  recom- 
mend yez  to  thravel  for  your  health.  Hell 
saize  the  day's  pace  or  happiness  ever  will  be 
seen  in  the  country,  till  laws,  an'  judges,  an' 
juries,  an' jails,  an' jailers,  an'  turnkeys,  an' 
Irangmen,  is  all  swep  out  of  it.  Saize  the 
day  !  An'  along  wid  them  goes  the  parsons, 
an'  procthors,  tithes  an'  taxes,  aU  to  the 
devil  together.      That  day's  not  very  f:u-  off, 

ye  d d  villains  !     An'  now  I  tell  ye,  that 

if  a  hair  o'  my  head's  touched — ay,  if  I  was 
hanged  to-moiTow — I'd  lave  Ihem  behind  me 
that  'ud  put  a  1  lullet,  wid  the  help  an'  blessin' 
o'  God,  through  any  one  that'll  injm-e  me  ! 
Vol.  U.— 68 


So  lay  that  to  your  conscience,  an'  do  your 
best.  Be  the  crass,  O'Connell  'iU  make  you 
look  nme  ways  at  wanst  for  this  !  He's  the 
boy  can  put  the  pin  in  yoiu-  noses !  He's 
the  boy  can  make  yez  thrimble,  one  an'  all  o' 
yez — like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack  I  An',  -wid  the 
blessin'  o'  God,  he'll  help  us  to  put  our  feet 
on  your  necks  afore  long  1 " 

"  That's  a  prudent  speech,"  observed  the 
jailer  ;  "  it  vfill  serve  you  very  much." 

Phelim  consigned  him  to  a  very  warm 
settlement  m  reply. 

"  Bring  the  ruihan  oft',"  added  the  jailer  : 
,  "  put  him  in  solitary  confinement." 
I  "  Put  me  wid  Foodie  Flattery,"  said  Phe- 
j  lim  ;  "you've  got  him  here,  an'  I'll  go  no- 
where else.  Faith,  you'll  suffer  for  givin'  me 
j  false  imprisonment.  Doesn't  O'Coimell's 
:  name  make  you  shake  ?  Put  me  wid  Foodie 
Flattery,  I  say." 

{  "  Foodie  Flattery  !  There  is  no  such  man 
here.  Have  you  got  such  a  person  here  ?  " 
:  inquired  the  jailer  of  the  turnkey. 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  the  turnkey  :  "  but 
I  know  Foodie  well.  "We've  had  him  here 
j  twice.  Come  away,  Phelim  ;  follow  me  ; 
you're  goin'  to  be  put  where  you'll  have  an 
opportunity  of  say  in'  your  prayers." 

He  then  uishered  Phelim  to  a  cell,  where 
the  reader  may  easily  imagine  what  be  felt. 
His  patriotism  rose  to  a  high  pitch  ;  he  de- 
plored the  wrongs  of  his  coimtry  bitterly, 
and  was  clearly  convinced  that  until  jaUs, 
I  judges,  and  assizes,  together  with  a  long 
,  train  of  similar  grievances,  were  utterly 
i  abolished,  Ireland  could  never  be  right,  nor 
'  persecuted  "  boys,"  like  himself,  at  full  lib- 
erty to  burn  or  murder  the  enemies  of  their 
country  with  impunity.  Notwithstanding 
'  these  heroic  sentiments,  an  indifferent  round 
oath  more  than  once  escajjed  him  against 
Ribbonism  in  whole  and  in  jsart.  He  ciu'sed 
I  the  system,  and  the  day,  and  the  hour  on 
!  which  he  was  inveigled  into  it.  He  cursed 
those  who  had  initiated  him  ;  nor  did  his 
father  and  mother  escape  for  then-  neglect  of 
his  habits,  his  mor.ils,  and  his  education. 
J  This  occurred  when  he  had  time  for  re- 
'  flection.  Whilst  thus  dispensing  his  execra- 
j  tions,  the  jailer  and  the  thiee  gentlemen, 
,  having  been  struck  with  his  allusion  to 
Foodie  Flattery,  and  remembering  that 
:  Foodie  was  of  indifferent  morals,  came  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  secure  him  ;  and  by  informing 
!  him  that  Phehm  was  in  prison  upon  a  capi- 
j  tal  charge,  endeavor  to  work  upon  his  fears, 
'  by  representing  his  companion  as  disposed 
!  to  turn  approve!-.  The  state  of  the  country, 
I  and  Foodie's  character,  justified  his  appre- 
j  hension  on  suspicion,  lie  was  accordingly 
'  taken,  and  when  certified  of  Phehm's  situ- 
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ation,  acted  precisely  as  Lad  been  esiiected. 
With  very  little  hesitation,  he  luado  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  names  of  sevei-al  persons 
concerned  in  bui-nings,  way  layings,  and  rob- 
bery of  arms.  The  two  lii-st  names  on  the 
list  were  those  of  Phelim  and  Appleton,  with 
several  besides,  some  of  whom  bore  an  ex- 
cellent, and  others  an  execrable,  character  in 
the  country. 

Tlie  next  day  Fool  Ai-t  went  to  Lany's, 
where  he  understood  that  Pheliiu  was  on  the 
missing  hst.  This  justified  his  suspicions  of 
the  Squire  ;  but  by  no  means  lessened  his 
bitterness  against  him,  for  the  prank  he  had 
intended  to  j^lay  upon  him.  With  great  sim- 
phcity,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Big 
House,  and  met  its  owner  on  the  la^vn,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  gentlemen.  The 
magistrate  was  somewhat  surprised  at  see- 
ing Art  at  large,  when  he  imagined  him  to 
be  under  the  jailer's  lock  and  key. 

"  Well,  Ai't,"  said  he,  concealing  his 
amazement,  "  did  you  deliver  my  letter?" 

"It  went  safe,  your  honor,"  replied  Art. 

"  Did  you  yourself  give  it  into  his  hands, 
as  I  ordered  j'ou  ?  " 

"Whoo!  Be  dodda,  would  youi-  honor 
think  Art  'ud  teU  a  he  ?  Sure  he  read  it. 
Aha!" 

"  An'  what  did  he  say,  Art  ?  " 

"  Whoo !  Why,  that  he  didn't  know 
which  of  us  had  the  least  sense.  You  for 
sendin"  a  fool  on  a  message,  or  me  for  de- 
li verin'  it." 

"  Was  that  all  that  happened  ?  " 

"  No,  SU-.  He  said,"  added  the  fool,  with 
bitter  sarcasm,  alluding  to  a  duel,  in  which 
the  Squire's  character  had  not  come  off  with 
flying  colors — "  he  said,  sir,  that  whin  you 
have  another  challenge  to  fight,  you  may  get 
sick  agin  for  threepence  to  the  poticarry." 

This  having  been  the  manner  in  which 
the  Squire  was  said  to  have  evaded  the 
duel,  it  is  unnecessai-y  to  say  that  Ai't's 
readiness  to  refi-esh  his  memory  on  the  sub- 
ject prevented  him  from  being  received  at 
the  Big  House  in  future. 

Reader,  remember  that  we  only  intended 
to  give  you  a  sketch  of  Phelim  O'Toole's 
courtship.  We  will,  however,  go  so  far 
beyond  our  original  plan,  as  to  apprise  you 
of  his  fate. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  parish  that 
he  was  in  jail,  under  a  charge  of  felony,  SaUy 
Flattery  abandoned  all  hopes  of  seciu-iug 
him  as  a  husband.  The  housekeeper  felt 
suitable  distress,  and  hoped,  should  the  jjoor 
boy  be  acquitted,  that  "he  might  hould  up 
his  head  wid  any  o'  them."  Phelim,-  through 
the  agency  of  his  father,  succeeded  in  getting 
ten  guineas  from  her,  to  pay  the  lawyers  for 
defending  him  ;  not  one  penny  of  wliich  he 


apphed  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  obtained 
it.  The  expenses  of  his  defence  were  drawn 
from  the  Ribbon  fund,  and  the  Irish  reader 
cannot  forget  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
appeal  made  by  his  counsel  to  the  jury,  on 
his  behalf,  and  the  strength  with  which  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  whole  support  of  a 
helpless  father  and  mother  was  stated.  The 
appeal,  however,  was  ineffectual ;  woi-thy 
Phehm  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  When  his  old  ac- 
quaintances heard  the  nature  of  his  destiny, 
they  remembered  the  two  jDrophecies  that 
had  been  so  often  littered  concernmg  him. 
One  of  them  was  cei'taiuly  fulfilled  to  the 
letter — we  mean  that  in  which  it  was  stated, 
"  that  the  greatest  swaggerer  among  the 
girls  generally  comes  to  the  wall  at  last." 
The  other,  though  not  literally  accom- 
phshed,  was  touched  at  least  ujion  the  spirit ; 
transportation  for  life  ranks  nest  to  hanging. 
We  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  fact  con- 
nected with  Phelim  which  came  to  Ught 
Wilde  he  remained  in  prison.  By  incessant 
trouble  he  was  prevaUed  upon,  or  rather 
compelled,  to  attend  the  prison  school,  and 
on  examining  him,  touching  his  rehgious 
knowledge,  it  appeared  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  plamest  truths  of  Christianity  ;  that  he 
knew  not  how  or  by  whom  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  promulgated  ;  nor,  indeed, 
any  other  moral  truth  connected  with  Reve- 
lation. 

Immediately  after  his  transjiortation, 
Larry  took  to  drink,  and  his  mother  to  beg- 
ging, for  she  had  no  other  means  of  living. 
In  this  mode  of  life,  the  husband  was  soon 
compelled  to  jom  her.  They  are  both 
mendicants,  and  Sheelah  now  appears  sen- 
sible of  the  error  in  their  manner  of  bring- 

I  ing  Phelim  up. 

]  "Ah!  Larry,"  she  is  sometimes  heai'd  to 
say,  "I  doubt  that  we  wor  wrong  for  fly  in' 
in  the  face  o'  God,  becase  He  didn't  give  ua 
chUdhre.  An'  when  it  plased  Him  to  grant 
us  a  son,  we  oughtn't  to  've  spoiled  him  by 
over-indulgence,  an'  by  lettin'  him  have  his 
own  head  in  everythin'  as  we  did.  If  we  had 
sint  him  to  school,  an'  larned  him  to  work, 
an'  corrected  him  when  he  desai'ved  it,  in- 
stead of  laughin'  at  his  lies,  an'  misbehavior, 
and  his  oaths,  as  if  they  wor  sport — ay,  an' 
abusin'  the  nabors  when  they'd  complain  of 
him,  or  tell  us  what  he  was— ay  ! — if  we  had, 
it's  a  credit  an'  a  comfort  he'd  be  to  us  now, 

I  an'  not  a  shame  an'  a  disgrace,  an'  an  affliction. 

I  We  made  our  own  bed,  Larry,  an'  now  we 
must  lie  down  an  it.  An'  God  help  us !  we 
made  /tw  bed  too,  poor  boy,  an'  a  hard  one  it 

1  is.    God  forgive  us  !  but,  anj-how,  my  heart's 

1  breakin',  for  bad  as  he  was,   sui-e  we  havu't 

I  him  to  look  upon  I  " 
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"Tkfue,"  replied  Lai-n-.  "Still  lie  was 
game  an'  cute  to  the  last.  Biddy  Dorau's 
ten  guineas  will  sarve  Lim  be.yatit,  poor  fel- 
low. But  sure  the  '  boys '  i^ep  their  word  to 
liim,  anyhow,  in  regard  of  sbootiu'  Foodie 
I'lattery.  Myself  was  never  betther  plased 
iu  my  life,  than  to  hear  that  he  got  the  slugs 
into  his  heart,  the  villain  ! " 

*.^*  We  have  attempted  to  draw  Phelim 
O'Toole  as  closely  as  ijossible  to  the  character 
of  that  class,  whose  ignorance,  want  of  edu-  j 
cation  and  absence  of  aU  moral  i^rineiple,  con-  ! 
stitute  them  the  shame  and  reproach  of  the  i 
country.  By  such  men  the  peace  of  Ireland  is  ! 
destroyed,  illegal  combinations  formed,  blood  ; 
shed,  and  nightly  outrages  committed,  j 
There   is   nothing  more   certain   than   this ' 


plain  truth,  that  if  proper  religious  and 
moral  knowledge  were  impressed  upon  the 
early  principles  of  persons  like  Phelim,  a  con- 
science would  be  created  cajjable  of  revolt- 
ing fi-om  crime.  Whatever  the  grievances  of 
a  people  may  be,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
one  thing  is  eleai-,  that  neither  murder  nor- 
illegal  -^doleuce  of  any  description,  can  be 
the  proper  mode  of  removing  or  redi-essing 
them.  We  have  kept  Phelim's  Ribbon- 
ism  iu  the  background,  because  its  details 
could  excite  only  aversion,  and  preferred 
exhibiting  his  utter  ignorance  of  morality 
upon  a  less  offensive  subject,  in  order 
that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to  infer, 
r.ither  than  to  witness  with  his  mind's 
eye,  the  deeper  crimes  of  which  he  waa 
callable. 


THE   POOR   SCHOLAR. 


One  day  abouc  the  middle  of  November, 
in  the  year  18 — ,  Domiuick  M'Evoy  and  his 
son  Jemmy  were  digging  potatoes  on  the 
side  of  a  hard,  barren  hiU,  called  Esker  Dhu. 
The  day  was  bitter  and  wintry,  the  men  were 
thinly  clad,  and  as  the  keen  blast  swept 
across  the  hill  with  considerable  violence, 
the  sleet-like  raiji  which  it  bore  along  pelted 
into  their  gariaeuts  with  pitiless  severity. 
The  father  had  advanced  into  more  than 
middle  age  ;  and  having  held,  at  a  rack-rent 
the  miserable  waste  of  farm  which  he  oc- 
cujjieil,  he  was  compelled  to  e.'cert  liimself  in 
its  cultivation,  des.piite  either  obduracy  of 
soil,  or  inclemcn-.ty  of  weather.  This  day, 
however,  was  so  unusually  severe,  that  the 
old  man  began  to  feel  incapable  of  contiuuing 
his  toil.  The  son  bore  it  better  ;  but  when- 
ever a  cold  lu&h  of  stormy  rain  came  over 
them,  both  were  compelled  to  stand  with  their 
sides  a.gaiiist  it,  and  theii-  heads  turned,  so 
as  that  the  ear  almost  rested  back  upon  the 
shoulder  in  order  to  tlirow  the  rain  off  theii- 
faces.  Of  each,  however,  that  cheek  which 
was  exposed  to  the  rain  and  stonn  was 
beaten  into  a  red  hue  ;  whilst  the  other  part 
of  theh-  faces  was  both  j)ale  and  hunger- 
pinched. 

The  father  paused  to  take  breath,  and, 
supported  by  his  spade,  looked  down  upon 
the  sheltered  inland  which,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Pro.stestants  and  Presbyterians,  lay  rich 
and  warm-looking  under  him. 

"Why,  thin,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  son — a 
lad  about  fifteen, — "  sure  I  know  weU  I 
oughtn't  to  curse  yez,  anyway,  you  black 
set !  au  j-it,  the  Lord  forgive  me  my  sins, 


I'm  almost  timpted  to  give  yez  a  volley,  an* 
that  from  my  heart  out !  Look  at  thim, 
Jimmy  agra — only  look  at  the  black  thieves  1 
how  warm  an'  wetdthy  they  sit  there  in  our 
ould  possessions,  an'  here  we  must  toil  tiU 
our  fingers  are  worn  to  the  stumps,  upon  this 
thierin'  bent.  The  curse  of  Cromwell  on  it  1 
— You  might  as  well  ax  the  divil  for  a  bless- 
in',  as  expect  anything  hke  a  dacent  crois  out 
of  it. — Look  at  thim  two  ridges!— such  a 
poor  sthring  o'  praties  is  in  it ! — one  here  an' 
one  there — an'  yit  we  must  turn  up  the 
whole  ridge  for  that  same  !  Well,  God  siud 
the  time  soon,  when  the  right  will  take  jjlace, 
Jimmy  agra !  " 

"  An'  doesn't  Pasthorini  say  it  ?  Sure 
whin  Twenty-iive  comes,  ice'll  have  our  own 
agin  :  the  right  will  overcome  the  might — 
the  bottomless  pit  will  be  locked — ay,  double 
boulted,  if  St.  Pether  gets  the  kays,  for  he's 
the  very  boy  that  will  accommodate  the  here- 
tics wid  a  warm  corner  ;  an'  yit,  faith,  there's 
many  o'  thim  that  myseK  "ud  jjut  iu  a  good 
word  for,  afther  all." 

"Throth,  an'  here's  the  same,  Jimmy. 
There's  Jack  Stuart,  an'  if  there's  a  cool  cor- 
ner iu  hell,  the  same  Jack  will  get  it — an' 
that  he  maj-,  I  pray  Gor  this  day,  an'  amin. 
The  Lord  sind  it  to  him  !  for  he  richly  de- 
sarves  it.  Kind,  neighborly,  and  frindly,  is 
he  an'  all  belongin'  to  him  ;  an'  I  wouldn't 
be  where  a  hard  word  'ud  be  sjjoken  of  him, 
nor  a  dog  in  connection  wid  the  family  iU- 
treated  ;  for  which  rason  may  he  get  a  cool 
comer  in  hell,  I  humbly  sufflicate." 

"What  do  yoti  think  of  Jack  Taylor' 
Win  he  be  cosey  ?  " 
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"  Tlu'otli,  I  donlit  Ko — a  blessed  youth  is 
Jack  :  }-it  myself  'uil  b:irdly  wish  it.  He's  a 
heei-um-skeerum,  divil-may-oare  fellow,  no 
doubt  of  it,  an'  laughs  at  the  iDi-iests,  which 
same  I'm  thinkin'  will  get  him  below  staii-s 
more  uor  a  new-milk  heat,  any  way  ;  but 
thin  agiu,  he  thrates  thim  dacent,  an'  gives 
thim  good  dinners,  an'  they  take  all  this  rol- 
liken  in  good  part,  so  that  it's  likely  he's  not 
in  airnest  in  it,  and  surely  they  ought  to 
know  best,  Jimmy," 

"  What  do  yoix  think  of  Yallow  Sam  ? — hon- 
est Sam,  that  they  say  was  bom  widout  a 
heart,  an'  carries  the  blacL  wool  in  his  ears, 
to  keep  out  the  cries  of  the  widows  an'  the  or- 
phans, that  are  long  rotten  in  their  graves 
through  his  dark  \-illany ! — He'U  get  a  snug 
birth ! "  * 

"  YaUoio  Sam,"  replied  the  old  man,  slow- 
ly, and  a  dark  shade  of  intense  hatred  black- 
ened his  weather-beaten  coimtenanee,  as  he 
looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the  storm 
blew :  "  'twas  he  left  us  where  we're  standin', 
Jimmy — undher  this  blast,  that's  cowldher 
an'  bittherer  nor  a  step-mother's  breath,  this 
cuttin'  day !  'Twas  he  turned  us  on  the  wide 
world,  whin  your  poor  mother  was  lisin'  out 
of  her  faver.  'Twas  he  squenched  the  heai-th, 
whin  she  wasn't  able  to  lave  the  house,  till  I 
carried  her  in  my  arms  into  Paddy  Cassidj-'s 
— the  tears  fallin'  fi-om  my  eyes  upon  her 
face,  that  I  loved  next  to  God.  Didn't  he 
give  our  farm  to  his  bastard  son,  a  purple 
Orangeman  ?  Out  we  went,  to  the  winds  an' 
skies  of  heaven,  bekase  the  rich  bodagh  made 
intherest  aginst  us.  I  tould  him  whin  he 
chated  me  out  o'  my  fifteen  goolden  guineas, 
that  his  masther,  the  landlord,  should  hear 
of  it ;  but  I  coidd  never  get  next  or  near  to 
him,  to  make  my  complaint.  Eh  ?  A  snug- 
birth  !  I'm  only  afeard  that  heU  has  no  cor- 
ner hot  enough  for  him — but  lave  that  to  the 
divil  himself :  if  he  doesn't  give  him  the  best 
thratement  hell  can  _  afford,  why  I'm  not 
here." 

"Divil  a  one  o'  the  oiild  boy's  so  bad  as 
they  say,  father  ;  he  gives  it  to  thim  hot  an' 
heavy,  at  all  evints." 

"  Wliy  even  if  he  was  at  a  loss  about  Sam, 
depind  "upon  it,  he'd  get  a  hint  from  his 
betthers  above,  that  'ud  be  saxviceable." 

"  They  say  he  visits  him  as  it  is,  an'  tliat 
Sam  can't  sleep  widout  some  one  in  the  room 
wid  him.  Dan  Philips  says  the  priest  was 
there,  an'  had  a  Mass  in  every  room  in  the 
house  ;  but  Charley  Mack  tells  me  there's  no 
thnith  in  it.  He  was  advised  to  it,  he  says  ; 
but  it  seems  the  ould  boy  has  too  strong  a 

*  This  was  actually  said  of  the  person  alluded  to 
— a  celebrated  usurer  and  agent  to  two  or  three 
estates,  who  w.ts  a  little  deaf,  and  had  his  cars  oc- 
casionally slufced  with  black  wool. 


hoult  of  him,  for  Sam  said  he'd  have  the 
I  divil  any  time  sooner  nor  the  priest,  and  its 
Ukest  what  he  would  say." 
!  "  Och,  och,  Jimmy,  avick,  I'm  tir'd  out ! 
'  We  had  betther  give  in  ;  the  d.ay's  too  hard, 
an'  there's  no  use  in  standin'  agin  the  weather 
that's  in  it.  Lave  the  ould  villain  to  God, 
I  who  he  can't  chate.  any  way," 
1  "  Well,  may  our  curse  go  along  wid  the 
rest  upon  him,  for  dhrivin'  us  to  sich  an  un- 
I  natural  spot  as  this !  Hot  an'  hea\T,  into  the 
j  sowl  an'  maiTow  of  him  may  it  penethrate. 
I  An'  sure  that's  no  more  than  all  the  coun- 
[  thi-y's  wishin'  him,  whether  or  not — not  to 
:  mintion  the  curses  that's  risin'  out  o'  the 
gi-ave  agin  him,  loud  an'  piercin' !  " 
j  "  God  knows  it's  not  slavin'  youi-self  on 
I  sich  a  day  as  this  i/oud  be,  only  for  him. 
Had  we  kep  our  farm,  you'd  be  now  well  an 
in  your  lamin'  for  a  priest — an'  there  'ud  be 
one  o'  the  family  sure  to  be  a  gintleman,  any- 
!  how  ;  but  that's  gone  too,  agra.  Look  at 
the  smoke,  how  comfortable  it  rises  from 
Jack  Sullivan's,  where  the  priest  has  a  Station 
]  to-day.  'Tisn't  fishin'  for  a  sthray  pratie  he 
is,  upon  a  ridge  like  this.  But  it  can't  be 
'  helped  ;  an'  God's  will  be  done  !  Not  him- 
I  self ! — fais,  it's  he  that'll  get  the  height  of 
good  thratement,  an'  can  ride  home,  well 
^  lined,  both  inside  an'  outside.  Much  good 
;  may  it  do  him  ! — 'tis  but  his  right." 
I  The  lad  now  paused  .in  his  turn,  looked 
down  on  Jack  SuUivan's  comfortable  house, 
I  sheltered  by  a  clum}}  of  trees,  and  certainlj 
saw  such  a  smoke  tossed  tip  from  the  chim- 
ney, as  gave  iuie(]uivocal  evidence  of  prej]- 
I  aration  for  a  good  dinner.  He  next  looked 
I  "  behind  the  ^xdnd,"  Avith  a  visage  made 
more  blank  and  meagre  by  the  contrast ; 
I  after  which  he  reflected  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  working  tip  his  mind  to  some  sudden 
i  determination.  The  dehberatiou,  however, 
was  short  ;  he  struck  his  open  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  sjjade  with  much  animaiiou, 
and  instantly  took  it  in  both  hands,  ex- 
claiming : 

'•  Here,  father,  here  goes  ;  to  the  diril 
once  an'  for  ever  I  pitch  slavery,"  *  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  spade  was  sent  as  far  from  him  as 
\  he  had  strength  to  throw  it.  "  To  the  divil 
I  pitch  slavery !  An'  now,  father,  wid  the 
i  help  o'  God,  this  is  the  last  day's  work  I'll 
'  ever  put  my  hand  to.  There's  no  way  of 
;  Lu-niu'  Latin  h*^re  ;  but  off  to  Muuster  I'll 
'  start,  an'  my  face  yoix'U  never  see  in  this 
■  parish,  tiU  I  come  home  either  a  priest  an'  a 
gintleman  !  But  that's  not  all,  father  dear  ; 
'  I'll  rise  you  out  of  your  distress,  or  die  in 
':  the  struggle.  I  can't  beai-  to  see  your  graj 
hau-s  in  soiTOW  and  poverty." 

I  •  Toil— labor. 
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"  Well,  Jimmy — well,  agra — God  eaable 
you,  avourneen  ;  'tis  a  good  iiitiiition.  The 
(livil  a  one  o'  me  will  tm-ii  another  spadeful 
aither,  for  this  day  :  I'm  dhmuliiC  *  wid  the 
rain.  We'll  go  home  an'  tcdce  an  air  o'  the 
fire — we  want  it  ;  and  aftherwards  we  can 
talk  about  what  you're  on  f  for." 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  to  the  Enghsh  and 
Scotoh  character,  exclusively,  a  cool  and  jjer- 
severing  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  such  ob- 
jects as  inclination  or  interest  may  i:)ropose 
for  attainment ;  whilst  Irishmen  are  cou- 
sidtred  too  much  the  creatures  of  imjiidse  to 
reach  a  point  that  requires  coolness,  conden- 
sation of  thought,  and  efforts  successively 
repeated.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  oj)inion 
of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  who  know 
not  the  Ii-ish  character  thoroughly.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  the  attainment  of  an  object,  where 
a  sad-faced  Englishman  would  despair,  an 
Irishman  will,  probably,  laugh,' drink,  weep, 
iiud  tight,  during  his  progress  to  accomplish 
it.  A  Scotchman  wiU  miss  it,  jjerhaps,  but, 
having  done  all  that  could  be  done,  he  will 
try  another  speculation.  The  Ii-ishman  may 
miss  it  too  ;  but  to  console  himself  he  will 
break  the  head  of  any  man  who  may  have 
impeded  him  in  his  efforts,  as  a  proof  that 
he  oiujlit  to  have  succeeded  ;  or  if  he  cannot 
jnanage  that  point,  he  will  crack  the  pate  of 
the  tirst  man  he  meets,  or  he  will  get  drunk, 
or  he  will  marry  a  wife,  or  swear  a  gauger 
never  to  show  his  face  in  that  quarter  again  ; 
or  he  wiU  exclaim,  if  it  be  concerning  a  farm, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  simplicity — "  God 
bless  your  honor,  long  life  and  honor  to  you, 
sir  !  Sure  an'  'twas  but  a  thrifie,  miyhow, 
that  your  Reverence  will  make  up  for  me 
another  time.  An'  'tis  well  I  know  your 
Lordship  'ud  be  the  last  man  on  airth  to 
give  me  the  cowld  shoulder,  so  you  would, 
an"  I  an  ould  residenthur  on  your  o^vn  fath- 
er's estate,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  that 
same  !  An'  'tis  a  happiness,  an'  nothin'  else, 
so  it  is,  even  if  I  payed  double  rint — where- 
in, maybe,  I'm  not  a  day's  journey  fi'om  that 
same,  mauin'  the  double  riut,  your  honor ; 
only  that  one  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
honor  an'  glory  of  liviu'  undher  a  raal  gintle- 
mau — an'  that's  but  rason." 

There  is,  in  short,  a  far-sightedness  in  an 
Irishman  which  is  not  jiroperly  understood, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  understand  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  nation  ou  earth,  whose 
inhabitants  mix  up  their  interest  and  their 
feelings  together  more  hai^j^ily,  shrewdly, 
and  yet  less  ostensibly,  than  Irishmen  con- 
trive to  do.  An  Irishman  wiU  make  you 
laugh  at  his  joke,  while  the  object  of  that 


*  Dripping — very  wet. 
f  Determined  on. 


I  joke  is  wrapped  up  from  you  in  the  pro- 
fouudest  mysteiy,  and  you  will  consequently 
make  the  concession  to  a  certain  point  of  his 
character,  which  has  been  really  obtained  by 
a  faculty  you  had  not  penetration  to  dis- 
I  cover,  or,  rather,  which  he  had  too  much, 
sagacity  to  exhibit.  Of  course,  as  soon  osi 
your  back  is  tmiied,  the  broad  grin  is  on 
"him,  and  one  of  his  cheeks  is  stuck  out  two 
inches  beyond  the  other,  becaiise  his  tongue 
is  in  it— at  your  stupidity,  simislicity,  or 
folly.  Of  all  the  national  characters  ou  tliis 
habitable  globe,  I  verily  believe  that  that  of 
the  Irish  is  the  most  profound  and  unfathom- 
able ;  and  the  most  difficult  on  which  to 
form  a  system,  either  social,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious. 

It  would  be  difficult,  for  esamjjle,  to  jjro- 
duce  a  more  signal  instance  of  energy,  system, 
and  perseverance  than  that  exhibited  in  Ii-e- 
land  during  the  struggle  for  Emancipation. 
Was  there  not  flattery  to  the  dust '?  blarney 
to  the  eyes?  heads  broken?  throats  cut? 
houses  bui-ned?  and  cattle  houghed?  And 
why  ?  Was  it  for  the  mere  'pleasure  of  blarney 
— of  breaking  heads  (I  won't  disj^ute  the  last 
point,  though,  because  I  scorn  to  give  up  the 
glory  of  the  national  character), — of  cutting 
throats — burning  houses— or  houghing  cat- 
tle ?  No  ;  but  to  secure  Emancipation.  Ii^ 
attaining  that  ol)ject  was  exemphiied  the 
L-ish  method  of  gaining  a  point. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jemmy,  "to  the  divil  I  pitch 
slavery  !  I  will  come  home  able  to  rise  yez 
from  your  poverty,  or  never  show  my  face  in 
the  parish  of  Ballysogai-th  agin." 

When  the  lad's  determination  was  men- 
tioned to  his  mother  and  the  family,  there 
was  a  loud  and  serious  outcry  against  it :  for 
no  circumstance  is  rehshed  th;'t  I'vcr  t;il;cs 
away  a  member  fi-om  an  In-;li  hiiii'li,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  that  riiciinistance 
may  be. 

"  Och,-thin,  is  it  for  that  bocaun  *  of  a  boy 
to  setoff  wid  himself;  ruimin'  through  the 
wide  world  afther  larnin',  widout  money  or 
friends  !  Avoiu-neen,  i3ut  it  out  of  yer  head. 
No  ;  struggle  on  as  the  rest  of  us  is  doiu', 
an'  maybe  ye'll  come  as  well  off  at  the  long 
run." 

"Mother,  dear,"  said  the  son,  "I  wouldn't 
wish  to  go  agin  what  you'd  say  ;  but  I  made* 
j  a  promise  to  myself  to  ri-ye  yez  out  of  your 
j  poverty  if  I  can,  an'  my  mind's  made  up  ou 
[  it ;  so  don't  cross  me,  or  be  the  manes  of  my 
havin'  bad  luck  on  my  journey,  in  regard  of 
i  me  goin'  aginst  yer  will,  when  you  know 
'twould  be  the  last  thing  I'd  wish  to  do." 

"Let  the  gossoon  take  his  way,  "Vara. 
Who  knows  but  it  was  the  lUmighty  put  the 

*  Soft,  innocent  person. 
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thoughts  of  it  into  his  head.  Pasthorini  saj-s  i 
that  there  will  soon  be  a  change,  an'  'tis  a 
good  skame  it  'ill  be  to  have  him  a  sogarth  ■ 
when  the  fat  livins  will  be  walkin'  back  to  j 
their  oiild  owners."  | 

"  Oh,  an'  may  the  Man  above  grant  that,  I  j 
praj'  Jamini  this  day  !  for  are  n't  we  harrished  , 
'out  of  our  lives,  scraf)in'  an'  scramblin'  for 
the  black  thieves,  what  we  ought  to  j)ut  on  I 
our  backs,  an'  into  our  own  mouths.  Well,  j 
they  say  it's  not  lucky  to  take  money  from  a 
priest,  because  it's  the  price  o'  sin,  an'  no 
more  it  can,  seein'  that  tliey  want  it  them-  j 
selves ;  but  I'm  sure  it's  thdr  *  money  that 
ought  to  caiTy  the  bad  luck  to  them,  in  regard 
of  their  gettin'  so  many  bitter  curses  along 
wid  it."  I 

When  a  lad  from  the  humblest  classes  ! 
resolves  to  go  to  Munster  as  a  poor  scholai-, 
there  is  but  one  course  to  be  piu'Siied  in 
preparing  his  outfit.  This  is  by  a  collection  ' 
at  the  chapel  among  the  parishioners,  to  } 
whom  the  matter  is  made  known  hy  the 
23riest,  fi-om  the  altar  some  Sunday  previous  ' 
to  his  departure.  Accordingly,  when  the 
family  had  all  given  their  consent  to  Jemmy's  | 
project,  his  father  went,  on  the  following  ! 
day,  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  pi'iest,  j 
and  to  solicit  his  co-operation  in  making  a  | 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  lad,  on  the  next 
Sunday  but  one  :  for  there  is  always  a  week's  ; 
notice  given,  and  sometimes  more,  that  the  ; 
people  come  prepared.  1 

The  conversation  already  detailed  between  i 
father  and  son  took  place  on  Friday,  and  on 
Saturday,  a  day  on  which  the  priest  never 
holds  a  Station,  and,  of  com-se,  is  generally 
at  home,  Dominick  M'Evoy  went  to  his  house 
with  the  object  already  specified  iu  view. 
The  priest  was  at  home  ;  a  ti-uly  benevolent 
man,  but  like  the  worthies  of  his  day,  not  [ 
over-biu-dened  with  learning,  though  brimful 
of  kindness  and  hosjjitality  mixed  uj)  with 
drollery  and  simple  cunning. 

"  Good  morning,  Dominick  I "  said  the 
priest,  as  Dominick  entered. 

"Good  morrow,  kindly,  Sir,"  replied 
Dominick  :  "  I  hope  your  Reverence  is  well, 
and  in  good  health." 

"  Troth  I  am,  Dominick  !  I  hope  there's 
nothing  WTong  at  home  ;  how  is  the  wife  and 
children  ?  " 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  Eeverence  for 
axin' !  Troth  there's  no  rason  for  complainiu' 
in  regard  o'  the  health  ;  sarra  one  o'  them 
but's  bravely,  consitherin'  all  thmgs :  I 
.'believe  I'm  the  worst  o'  them,  myself,  yer 
Reverence.  I'm  gettin'  ould,  you  see,  an' 
stifit",  an'  wake  ;  but  that's  only  in  the  coorse 
o'  nathur ;   a  man  can't  last  always.     Wait 


*  The  Protcstaat  clergy. 


till  them  that's  young  an'  hearty  non\  hap 
rows  as  much  as  I  ploughed  in  my  day,  an 
they  won't  have  much  to  brag  of.  Why, 
thin,  but  yer  Reverence  stands  it  bravely — 
fais,  wondherfully  itself — the  Lord  be 
praised !  an'  it  warms  my  own  heart  to  see 
you  look  so  well." 

"  Thank  you,  Dominick.  Indeed,  my 
he;ilth,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  good. 
Elli.sh,"  he  added,  calling  to  an  old  female 
servant — "  you'll  take  a  glass,  Dominick,  the 
day  is  cowldish — Ellish,  here  take  the  kay, 
and  get  some  spirits — the  ixilceii,  Ellish — to 
the  right  hand  iu  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  my 
health  is  very  good,  Dominick.  Father 
Murray  says  he  invies  me  my  appetite,  an'  I 
tell  him  he's  guilty  of  one  of  the  Seven 
deadly  sins." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Faix,  an'  Invy  is  one  o' 
them  sure  enough  ;  but  a  joke  is  a  joke  in 
the  mane  time.  A  pleasant  gintleman  is  the 
same  Father  Mui-raj',  but  yer  Reverence  is 
too  deep  for  him  in  the  jokin'  line,  for  all 
that.  Ethen,  Su-,  but  it's  you  that  gave  ould 
Cokely  the  keen  cut  about  his  religion— ha, 
ha,  ha !  Myself  laughed  till  I  was  sick  for 
two  days  afther  it — the  ould  thief !  " 

"Eh? — Did  you  hear  that,  Dominick? 
Are  you  sure  that's  the  jjoteen,  Ellish  ?  Ay, 
an'  the  best  of  it  all  was,  that  his  pathrun, 
Lord  Foxhunter,  was  present.  Come,  Dom- 
inick, try  that — it  never  seen  wather.  But 
the  best  of  it  aU  was — 

— "  '  Well,  Father  Kavanagh,'  said  he,  '  who 
put  you  into  the  church?  Now,'  said  he, 
'  you'll  come  over  me  wid  your  regular  suc- 
cession from  St.  Peter,  but  I  wont  allow 
that.' 

"  '  Why,  Ml'.  Cokely,'  says  I,  back  to  him, 
'  I'll  give  up  the  succession  ;  '  says  I,  '  and 
what  is  more,  I'll  grant  that  you  have  been 
called  by  the  Lord,  and  that  /  have  not ;  but 
the  Lord  that  called  you,'  says  I,  '  was  Lord 
Foxhunter.'  Man,  you'd  tie  his  Lordship  wid 
a  cobweb,  he  laughed  so  heartih'. 

"'Bravo,  Fatlwr  Tv  :,n:;-fi,'  said  he. 
'  Cokelj-,  you're  /' '  '  ■  !  i  .  ■  and  npnu  my 
honor  you  must  111  ii  a  '::  -,  ;  li  me  to-day,' 
says  he— and  capital  rlaruL  hf  keeps." 

"Your  health,  Father  Kavanagh,  an'  God 
spare  you  to  lis  !  Hah  !  wather  !  Oh,  the 
divil  a  taste  itself  did  the  same  stuff  xee.' 
AVhy,  thin,  I  think  your  Reverence  an'  me's 
about  an  age.  I  bleeve  I'm  a  thrifle  oulder  ; 
but  I  don't  bear  it  so  well  as  you  do.  The 
family,  you  see,  an'  the  childhre,  an'  the  cares 
o'  the  world,  pull  me  down  :  throth,  the  same 
family's  a  throuble  to  me.  I  wish  I  had  them 
all  settled  safe,  any  way." 

"  What  do  you  intind  to  do  with  them, 
Dominick  ?  " 

"In  tlu-oth,  that's  what  brought  me  to  yer 
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Reverence.  I've  oue  boy — Jiminy — a  smart 
cliiip  entirely,  an'  he  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  go  as  a  poor  scholar  to  Munster. 
He's  fond  o'  the  laruin',  there's  not  a  doubt 
o'  that,  an'  small  blame  to  him  to  be  sure  ; 
but  then  again,  what  can  I  do?  He's  bint 
on  goin',  an'  I'm  not  able  to  help  him,  jDoor 
fellow,  in  any  shajje  ;  so  I  made  bould  to  see 
yer  Reverence  about  it,  in  hopes  that  you 
might  be  able  to  plan  out  something  for  him 
more  betther  nor  I  could  do.  I  have  the 
good  wishes  of  the  neighbors,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  parish,  let  the  thing  go  as  it  may." 

"  I  know  that,  Dominick,  and  for  the  same 
rason  we'll  have  a  collection  at  the  three 
althars.  I'll  mintion  it  to  them  after  Mass 
to-morrow,  and  let  them  be  jirepai-ed  for 
Sunday  week,  when  we  can  make  the  collec- 
tion. Hut,  man,  never  fear ;  we'll  get  as 
much  as  will  send  him  half-way  to  the  jDriest- 
hood  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Dominick,  I'll 
never  be  the  man  to  refuse  giving  him  a 
couple  of  guineas  myself." 

"  May  the  heavenly  Father  bless  an'  keep 
your  Reverence.  I'm  sure  'tis  a  good  right 
the  boy  has,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  to  never  for- 
get your  kindness.  But  as  to  the  money — 
he'U  be  proud  of  your  assistance  the  other 
way,  sir, — so  not  a  jsenuy — 'tis  only  your 
good-will  we  want — hem — except  indeed, 
that  you'd  wish  yourself  to  make  a  piece  of 
kindness  of  it  to  the  poor  boy.  Oh,  not  a 
drop  more,  sir, — I  declare  it'll  be  apt  to  get 
into  my  head.  Well,  well — sure  an'  we're 
not  to  disobey  our  clargy,  whether  or  not :  so 
here's  your  health  over  agin,  yoiu-  Reverence  ! 
an'  success  to  the  poor  child  that's  bint  on 
good !  " 

"  Two  guineas  his  Reverence  is  to  give  you 
from  himself,  Jimmy,"  said  the  father,  on 
relating  the  success  of  this  interview  with  the 
jiriest ;  "  an'  faix  I  was  widin  one  of  refusin' 
it,  for  feard  it  might  bring  something 
unluoky  *  wid  it ;  but,  thought  I,  on  the  spur, 
it's  best  to  take  it,  any  way.  We  can  asily 
put  it  off  on  some  o'  these  black-mouthed 
Presbyterians  or  Orangemen,  by  way  of 
changin'  it,  an'  if  there's  any  hard  fortune  in 
it,  let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  it,  ershi 
misha."  f 

It  is  by  trifles  of  this  nature  that  the  un- 
reasonable though  endm-ing  hatred  -with 
which  the  religious  sects  of  Ireland  look  uji- 
on  those  of  a  different  creed  is  best  known. 
This  feeling,  however,  is  sufficiently  mutual. 
Yet  on  both  sides  there  is  something  more 
sjjeculative  than  jiractical  in  its  nature.  When 

*  There  is  a  superstitious  belief  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  that  priests'  money  is  unlucky;  "  because," 
Bay  the  people,  "it  ii  the  price  of  sin  "—alluding 
to  absolution. 

t  Say  I. 


I  they  speak  of  each  other  as  a  distinct  class, 
the  animosity,  though  abstracted,  appears  to 
be  most  deep  ;  but  when  they  mingle  in  the 
necessary  intercourse  of  life,  it  is  curious  to 
see  them  fi-equently  descend,  on  both  sides, 
from  the  general  rule  to  those  exceptions  of 
good-will  and  kindness,  which  natural  benev- 
olence and  mutual  obligation,  together  with 
a  correct  knowledge  of  each  other's  real 
characters,  fi-equently  produce.  Even  this 
abstracted  hatred,  however,  has  been  the 
curse  of  our  imhappy  country  ;  it  has  kept  us 
too  much  asunder,  or  when  we  met  exhibited 
us  to  each  other  in  our  darkest  and  most 
offensive  aspects. 

Dominick's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
priest's  money  was  also  a  happy  illustration 

j  of  that  mixture  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness 

j  with  which  an  Irishman  can  frequently  make 
points  meet,  which  superstition,  alone,  with- 
out such  ingenuity,  would  keep  sejiarate  for 
ever.  Many  another  man  might  have  refused 
the  money  from  an  ignorant  dread  of  its  prov- 
ing vnluchj  ;  but  tis  mode  of  reasoning  on 
the  subject  was  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
certainly  the  most  ingenious  which,  according 
to  his  belief,  he  could  have  adopted — that 
of  foisting  it  ujjon  a  heretic. 

The  eloquence  of  a  country  priest,  though 
rude,  and  by  no  means  elevated,  is  some- 
times well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  to  the 
feehngs  of  his  auditory,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  Pathos  and 
humor  are  the  two  levers  by  which  the  Irish 
character  is  raised  or  depressed  ;  and  these 

,  are  blended  in  a  manner  too  anomalous  to  be 
ever  jiroperly  described.  Whoever  could  be 
l^resent  at  a  sermon  on  the  Sunday  when  a 
Purgatorian  Society  is  to  be  established, 
would  hear  pathos  and  see  grief  of  the  first 
water.  It  is  then  he  would  get  a  "  nate  "  and 
glowing  description  ofPm-gatory,  and  see  the 
broad,  humorous,  Milesian  faces,  of  tlu-ee  or 
four  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes,  shaped 
into  an  expression  of  the  most  grotesque 
and  clamorous  grief.  The  priest,  however, 
on  j)articular  occasions  of  this  nature,  very 
shrewdly  gives  notice  of  the  sermon,  and  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  preached  : — 
if  it  be  grave,  the  people  are  prejiared  to  cry  ; 
but  if  it  be  for  a  political,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose not  decidedly  religious,  there  wiU  be 
abundance  of  that  rough,  blunt  satire  and 
mirth,  so  keenly  relished  by  the  peasantry, 
illustrated,  too,  by  the  most  comical  and  ridic- 
ulous allusions.  That  priest,  indeed,  who  is 
the  best  master  of  this  latter  faculty  is  uni- 
formly the  greatest  favorite.  It  is  no  unfre- 
quent  thing  to  see  the  majority  of  an  Irish 
congregation  drowned  in  sorrow  and  tears, 
even  when  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
language  spoken  ;  particularly  in  those  dis- 
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triots  where  the  Irish  is  still  the  vernacular  :  proverb— '  there  is  no  takm' money  out  of  an 
tono-ue.     This  is  what  renders  notice  of  the  ;  empty  purse  : '  or,  as  an  ould  ancient  author 
sei-mon  and  its  purport  necessary  ;  otherwise  |  said  long  ago  upon  the  same  subject : 
the  honest  people  might  be  seriously  at  a  I 

loss  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  |      >  Cantabit  whackuus  coram  latbrone  whiathur ! ' 

"  Ellish   amuriieen,   yho    dhe   dirftha  ?  " 


"Ellish,  my  dear,  what  is  he  saying  V 

"  Och,  mushaniel eshighum,  ahar/ur—ta  sha 
sr  Purgalhoi;  ta  barlhiim." — "Och,  I  dunna 
that,  jewel ;  I  believe  he's  on  Purgatoiy." 

Ock,  och,  oh— och,  och,  oh— oh,  i,  oh,  i,  oh!  " 
And  on  miderstandiug  that  Piu-gatory  is 


— (Dshk,  dshk,  dshk  *— that's  the  larnin"  !)— 
He  that  carries  an  empty  purse  may  fwhistle 
at  the  thief.  It's  niiuj  in  the  Latin  ;  but  sing 
or  fwhistle,  in  my  opinion,  he  that  goes  wid 
empty  jjurse  seldom  sings  or  f whistles  to  a 


Ana  on  micierstanuiut;  uiiuu  ^  .i.g»u^.j  ..  pleasant  tune.  Melancholy  music  I'd  call  it, 
the  subject,  they  commence  their  griet  with  ,  ^^,  ^^.^^j^^i^'t^  maybe,  be  much  asthray  afther 
a  rocking  motion,  wringing  their  hands,  and  |  _jjein.  At  aU  evints,  may  none  of  this  pres- 
unconsciously  passmg  their  beads  through  ^^^  con<n-e"-ation,  whin  at  their  devotions, 
their  fingers,  whilst  their  bodies  are  bent  |  ^^^^,  siug  or' fwhistle  to  the  same  tune  !  No  ; 
forward  towards  the  earth  I  let  it  be  to  ^  money  in  both  pockets,'  if  you 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  priest  gets  jcc-  j  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  .  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^   tj^^t^ 


ular— which    I   should   have    premised,   he 


but  you'll  also  have  the  '  priest  in 


never  does  in  what  is  announced  as  a  solemn  j  j^^  ^^^^^ ,  ^^^-  ^j^^  i^argain— ("  Ha,"  ha,  ha 
sermon— you   might   obsei;^-e    several   ta«es    _q    ,  ^j^^g  j^^^  -g^'t  l,e  th( 


-you 

charged  with   mirth  and   laughter,  turned, 
even  while  beaming  with  this  expression,  to 
those  who  kneel  beside  them,  inquiring  : 
"Arrah,    Barny,  what   is  it— ha,  ha,  ha! 


God  bless  him,  isn't  he  the  pleasant  gentle- 
man, all  out— ha,  ha,  ha  ! — moreover,  an'  by 
the  same  a  token,  it's  thrue  as  GosiDel,  so  it 

/' j — for  well  I  know  you're  the  high-spirited 


,     -    .   , ,     rr,,     T      T  T   '  \  people,  who  wouldn't  see  your  priest  without 

-whatisithessaym  .?     The  Lord  spare  him    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  p^^.^^^^^  ^.-^^^  half-a-dozen 


among  us,  anyhow,  the  darUn'  of  a  man  ! 
Eh,  i3arny,  you  that's  in  the  inside  the  Eng- 
lish ?  "     This,  of  course  is  spoken  in  Ii-ish. 

Barny,  however,  is  generally  too  much  ab- 
sorbed "in  the  fun  to  become  iuteiisreter  just 
then  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  joke  is  nearly  heard 
out,  in  comx^Hance  with  the  importunity  of 
his  neighbors,  he  gives  them  a  brief  hint  or 


chins  upon  him,  red  and  rosy,  goes  about 
every  day  in  the  week  bogged  in  boots,  like 
a  horse-trooper  ! — ("  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — good.  Fa- 
ther Dan  !  More  power  to  you — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
We're  the  boys  that  wouldn't  see  you  in  want 
o'  them,  sure  enough.  Isn't  he  the  droU 
crathur?") 

But  suppose  a  man  hasn't  money,  what  is 


two,  and  mstautly  the  full  chorus  is  rung  out,    ^^  ^^  ^^  ,     ^^^  ^^^  divides  itself  into  what 
long,  loud,  and  joculai'.  ,•     ,  !  is  caUed  Hydi-ostatics  an'  Metaphuvsies,  and 

On  the  Sunday  m  question,  as  the  subject  ,  ^^.^^^^  logicaUy  in   the  foUowing 

could  not  be  eaUed   strictly  rehgious,    the  !  ^^^^^^^. .  '■  °        ' 

priest,  who  know  that  a  joke  or  two  would  I       ^^  ^^_^^    ^.^  suppose  him  vot  to  have  the 
bring  in  many  an  additional  crown  to  Jemmy  s]^^^^^^^_^^^^.^  j  ^.^^  be  wrong  or  I  may  be 
caubcen,*  was  determmed  that  tliey  should  at  ■  ^.^^^^.^  ^^^^^  j^^.  ^^^^  uiustration  and  the  logic, 
least  have  a  laugh  for  their  money.     The  man,  [     - .  ^^^^^^_  Donovan." 
besides,  was  benevolent,  and  knew  the  way  |       u^^^.^^  j.Qur  Eeverence." 

"  Now,  Pether,  if  I  suppose  you  to  have  no 
money,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong  '?  " 

"  Why,  thin,  I'd  be  sai-ry  to  prove  your 
Eeverence  to  be  wrong,  so  I  would  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  I  beUeve  I  must  give  it  aginst  you." 
"  How  much  have  you  got,  Pether?  " 
"Ethen,  but  'tis  your  Eeverence  that's 
comin'  close  upon  me  ;  two  or  thi-ee  small 
note  an'  some  silver." 

"How  much  silver,  Pether?  " 
"I'll  tell  your  Eeverence  in  a  jiflfy.  . 
ought  to  have  a  ten  shillin',  barring  the  price 
of  a  quarther  o'  tobaccy  that  I  bought  at  the 
crass-roads  beyant.  Nine  shillins  an'  some 
hapuns,  yer  Eeverence." 


to  the  Irish  heart ;  a  knowledge  which  he  felt 
happy  in  tiu-ning  to  the  beuetit  of  the  lad  in 
question. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  addressed  the 
people  somewhat  in  the  following  language  : 

"  '  Blessed  is  he  that  gicelh  his  money  to  him 
that  standeth  in  need  of  it.' 

"  These  words,  my  brethren,  are  taken  from 
St.  Paul,  who,  among  ourselves,  knew  the 
Viilue  of  a  fiieud  in  distress  as  well  as  any 
other  apostle  in  the  three  kingdoms— hem. 
It's  a  nate  text,  my  friends,  anyhow.  He 
manes,  however,  when  we  have  it  to  give, 
my  own  time,  well-tried,  ould  friends! — when 
•we  have  it  to  give.  It's  absence  althers  the 
case,  m  toto  ;  because  you  have  all  heard  the  1 
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"  Very  good,  Pether,  you  must  Land  me 
the  silver,  till  I  give  the  rest  of  the  illustra- 
tion vriil  it." 

"  But  does  your  Eeverence  mind  another 
ould  proverb  ? — '  a  fool  an'  his  money's  asy  j 
parted.'  Sui-e  an'  I  know  you're  goin'  to  do 
a  joke  upon  me."  j 

("Give  him  the  money,  Pether,"  from  a 
hundred  voices—"  give  his  Eevei-enee  the  | 
money,  you  nager  you — give  him  the  silver,  ! 
you  dirty  siialjjeeu  you — hand  it  out,  you  i 
misert,")  : 

"Pether,  if  you  don't  give  it  daeently,  I'U 
not  take  it ;  and  in  that  case — "  , 

"  Here,  here,  your  Eeverence — here  it  is  ;  : 
siu-e  I  woultlu't  have  youi-  ill-will  for  all  I'm 
worth."  I 

"  Why,  you  nagei-,  if  I  wasn't  the  first 
orathor  liviu',  barriu'  Cicero  or  Demo.stheues 
himself,  I  couldn't  Hchrew  a  penny  out  o'  you  ! 
Now,  Pether,  there's  a  specimen  of  logic  for  ^ 
you ;  an'  if  it  wasn't  good,  depiud  upon  it 
the  money  would  be  in  youi-  pocket  still.  ; 
I've  never  known  you  to  give  a  penny  for 
any  chaiitable  puii^ose,  since  ever  I  saw  your  [ 
face  :  but  I'm  doin'  a  good  action  in  your  be-  ! 
half  for  once  ;  so  if  j'ou  have  any  movin'  ■ 
woi-ds  to  sny  to  the  money  in  question,  say  j 
them,  for  you'U  never  finger  it  more." 

A  burst  of  the  most  iiproai-ious  mu-th  fol-  1 
lowed  this  mauceuvre,  in  which  the  simple 
priest  himself  joined  heartily ;  whilst  the  [ 
melancholy  of  Peter's  face  was  ludicrously 
contrasted  ^^-ith  the  glee  which  characterized  j 
those  who  surrounded  him. 

"  Hem  ! — Secondly—A  man.  you  see.  may 
have  money,  or  he  may  not,  when  his  fellow  ; 
creature  who  stands  iu  need  of  it  makes  an  | 
appale  to  his  dacency  and  his  feelings  ;  and 
sorry  I'd  be  to  think"  that  there's  a  man  be-  \ 
fore  me,  or  a  woman  either,  who'd  refuse  to  < 
assist  the  distresses  of  any  one,  of  any  creed,  j 
church,  or  persuasion,  whether  white,  black,  ; 
or  yallow — no  ;  I  don't  except  even  the  blue-  | 
bellies  themselves.  It's  what  I  never  taught 
you,  nor  never  wiU  tache  you  to  the  day  of 
my  death !  To  be  sure,  a  fellow-creature 
may  say,  '  Help  me,  my  brother,  I  am  dis- 
tressed,"'  or,  '  I  am  bent  on  a  good  iiurpose, 
that  j'our  kindness  can  enable  me  to  accom-  1 
plish.'  But  suppose  that  you  have  not  the 
money  about  you  at  the  time,  wouldn't  you 
feel  sorry  to  the  back-bone '?  Ay,  would  yez  : 
— to  the  veiy  core  of  the  heai-t  itself.  Or  if 
any  man — an'  he'd  be  nothing  else  than  a 
bochifjh  that  would  say  it — if  any  man  would 
tell  me  that  you  would  not.  I'd — yes — I'd 
'Ave  him  his  answer,  as  good  as  I  gave  to 
ould  Cokely  long  ago,  and  you  all  know  what  j 
that  was. 

"  The  next  point  is,  what  would  you  do  if 
you  hadn't  it  about  you  ?     It's  I  that  can  teU  | 


you  what  you'd  do : — you'd  say,  '  I  haven't 
got  it,  brother,' — for  ev'ry  created  bein'  of 
the  human  kind  is  your  brother,  barrin'  th3 
women,  an'  they  ai-e  3'oui'  sisters — [this  pro- 
duced a  grin  upon  many  faces] — '  but,'  says 
you,  '  if  j'ou  wait  a  bit  for  a  day  or  two,  or  a 
week,  or  maybe  for  a  fortnight,  I'U  try  what 
I  can  do  to  help  you.' 

"  Picture  to  youi'selves  a  feUow-creature  in 
distress  — supx^ose  him  to  have  neither  hat, 
shoe,  nor  stocking — [this  was  a  touch  of  the 
IJatlietic] — and  altogether  iu  a  state  of  utter 
destitution !  Can  there  be  a  more  melan- 
choly picture  than  this?  No,  there  can't. 
But  'tisn't  the  tithe  of  it ! — a  bai-efaced  rob- 
bery is  the  same  tithe— think  of  him  with- 
out father,  mother,  or  friend  upon  the  earth 
— both  dead,  and  ne'er  another  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money — maybe  he  has  poor  health — 
maybe  he's  sick,  an'  in  a  sthi'auge  country — 
[here  Jemmy's  mother  and  fiieuds  sobbed 
aloud,  and  the  contagion  began  to  spread — 
the  priest,  in  fact,  knew  where  to  touch] — 
his  face  is  pale — his  ejes  sunk  with  sickness 
and  sorrow  in  his  head — his  bones  are  cuttiu' 
the  skin — he  knows  not  where  to  turn  him- 
self— hunger  and  sickness  are  strivin'  for  him. 
—  [Here  tihe  grief  became  lovxd  and  general, 
and  even  the  good-natiu'ed  preacher's  own 
voice  got  somewhat  imsteady.] — He's  in  a 
bad  state  entirely — miserable  !  more  miser- 
able ! !  most  miserable  !  ! !  [och,  och,  oh  !] 
sick,  sore,  and  son-y  ! — he's  to  be  pitied,  felt 
for,  and  comixassionated ! — [a  general  outcry] 
— 'tis  a  faver  he  has,  or  an  ague,  maybe,  or 
a  rheumatism,  or  an  embargo  *  on  the  Umbs, 
or  the  king's  evil,  or  a  consumjjtion,  or  a  de- 
cline, or  God  knows  but  it's  the  falling  sick- 
ness—-[och,  och,  oh! — och,  och,  oh!  from 
the  whole  congregation,  whilst  the  simple 
old  man's  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  at  the 
force  of  the  picture  he  drew.— [Ay,  maybe 
it's  the/atfi/!(7-sickness,  and  in  that  case  how 
ou  eai-th  can  he  stand  it]. — He  can't,  he  can't, 
wurra  strew,  wurra  strew  ! — och,  och,  oh  ! — 
ogh,  ogh,  ogh  !] — The  Lord  in  heaven  look 
down  upon  him — [amin,  amin,  this  blessed 
an'  holy  Sunday  that's  in  it! — och,  oh!]  — 
pity  him — [amin,  amin! — och,  och,  an  amin  !] 
— %vith  miseracordial feeling  and  benediction ! 
He  hasn't  a  rap  in  his  company ! — money- 
less, friendless,  houseless,  an'  homeless  !  Ay, 
my  fi-iends,  you  aU  have  homes — but  he  has 
none  I  Thriist  back  by  every  hard-heai-ted 
spalpeen,  and  he,  maybe,  a  better  father's 
son  than  the  Turk  that  refuses  him  !  Look 
at  your  own  chiklre,  my  fiiends  !  Bruig  the 
case  home  to  j-oiu-selves  !  Suppose  he  was 
one  of  them — alone  on  the  earth,  and  none 
to  pity  him   iu   his   sorrows !      Your  own 

•  Lumbago,  we  presume. 
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childre,  I  say,  in  a  stranpfe  land. —  [Here  the  ' 
outcry  became  astoumliufj ;  men,  woiiieii, 
and  childi'en  in  one  {general  uprojir  of  p;rief.] 
— All  tliis  may  all  be  Jemuiy  il'Evoy's  case, 
that's  going  iu  a  week  or  two  to  Muiistor, 
as  a  2)oor  scholar — may  be  his  case,  I  say,  ex- 
cept you  befiiend  him,  and  show  your 
dmcncy  and  your  feeUii(/.%  like  Christi:ins  and 
Catholics ;  and  for  either  dciceucy  or  kind- 
ness, I'd  turn  j-ez  against  any  other  congi-e- 
gation  in  the  diocess,  or  in  the  kingdom— ay, 
or  against  Dublin,  itself,  if  it  was  convanient, 
or  in  the  neighborhootl."  ) 

Now  here  was  a  coup  de  main — not  a  syl- 
lable nieutioiiod  about  Jemmy  M'Evoy,  uutd 
he  had  melted,  them  down,  ready  for  tlie  im- 
pression, which  he  accortlinglj'  made  to  his 
heart's  content.  ; 

"  Ay,"  he  went  on,  "  an'  'tis  the  parish  of 
Ballysogarth  that  has  the  name,  far  and  near, 
for   hulh,   and   well   they   desai-ve   it.     You 
won't  see  the  poor  gossoon  go  to  a  sthrange  ; 
coimtry  with  empty  pockets.     He's  the  son  ' 
of  an  honest  man — one   of  yourselves  ;  and 
although  lie's  a  poor   man,  you  know  'twas 
Yallow  Sam  that  made  him  so— that  put  him 
out  of  his  comfortable  farm  and  slipped  a 
black-moulh  *  into  it.     You  won't  turn  yoiu- 
backs  on  the  sou  in  regard  of  that,  any  way. 
As  for  Sam,  let  him  pass  ;  he'U  not  grind  the 
poor  nor  truckle  to  the  rich,  when  he  gives 
up  his  stewai'dshijj  in  the  kingdom  come. 
Lave  him  to  the  friend  of  the  pocu- — to  his 
God ;   but   tlie  son    of    them    tliat  ho    op- 
pressed, you  will  stand  up  for.     He's  going 
to  Munster,  to  learn   '  to  go  upon  the  llis- 
sion  : '  and,  on  Sunday  next,  there  will  be  a  ' 
collection  made  here,  and  at  the  other  two  ■ 
althars  for  him  ;  and,  as  your  own  chai-acters 
are  at  stake,  I  trust  it  vdl\  be  neither  mane 
nor  sliabby.     Thei'e  will  be  Protestants  here, 
I'll  engage,  and  you  must  act  dacently  before  | 
them,  if  it  was  only  to  set  them  a  good  ex-  , 
ample.     And  now  I'll  tell  }ez  a  story  that 
the  mintion  of  the  Protestants  brings  to  my 
mind  : —  ' 

"  There  was,  you  see,  a  Protestant  man  , 
and  a  Catholic  woman  once  mairied  together.  | 
The  man  was  a  swearing,  drinking,  wicked 
rascal,  and  his  wife  the  same  :  between  them  ' 
they  were  a  blessed  pair  to  be  sm-e.  She  j 
never  bent  her  knee  under  a  priest  luitil  she 
was  on  her  death-bed  ;  nor  was  he  known 
ever  to  enter  a  church  door,  or  to  give  a 
shilling  in  charity  but  once,  that  being  as 
follows  : — He  was  passing  a  Catholic  place 
of  worship  one  Sunday,  on  his  way  to  fowl 
— for  he  hful  his  dog  and  gun  with  him  ; — 
'twas  beside  a  road,  iuid  mivny  of  the  congre- 

•  In  the  North  of  Ireland  tbo  word  blockinouth 
xneaus  ;i  IrcsbYtermn.  I 


gration  were  kneeling  out  across  the  way. 
Just  iis  he  passed  they  were  making  a  collec- 
tion for  a  poor  schokr— and  surely  they  that 
love  the  laraing  desiirve  to  be  encouraged! 
Well,  behold  you,  siiys  one  of  them,  'will 
you  remember  the  poor  scholar,'  says  be, 
'  and  put  soniethiug  in  the  hat  ?  You  don't 
know,'  .says  he,  '  but  his  prayei-s  will  be  be- 
fore you.'*  '  True  enough,  maybe,'  says  the 
man,  '  and  there's  a  cro\\Ti  to  him,  for  God's 
sake.'  Well  and  good  ;  the  man  died,  and 
so  did  the  wife  ;  but  the  very  day  before  her 
departure,  she  got  a  seajjular,  and  died  in  it. 
She  had  one  sister,  however,  a  good  crature, 
that  did  notliing  but  fast  and  pray,  and  make 
her  sowl.  Tliis  woman  had  strong  doubts 
upon  her  mind,  and  was  very  much  troubled 
as  to  whether  or  not  her  sister  went  to 
heaven  ;  and  she  begged  it  as  a  favor  from  the 
blessed  Virgin,  that  the  state  of  her  sister's 
sowl  might  be  revaled  to  her.  Her  pniyer 
was  gi-anted.  One  night,  about  a  week  after 
her  death,  her  sister  came  back  to  her, 
dressed  all  in  white,  and  cii-cled  round  by  a 
veil  of  glory. 

"  'Is  that  ilarj-?  '  said  the  liWng  sister. 

"  'It  is,'  said  the  other  ;  'I have  got  liber- 
ty to  appeal-  to  you,'  says  she,  '  and  to  tell 
you  that  I'm  happy.' 

"  '^lay  the  holy  Vii-gin  be  praised  ! '  said 
the  other.  '  Maiy,  dear,  you  have  taken  a 
great  weight  off  of  me,'  Siiys  she  :  '  I  thought 
you'd  have  a  bad  ch;iuce,  iu  regard  of  the  life 
you  led.' 

"  '  \\'hen  I  died,'  said  the  sjnrit,  '  and  was 
on  my  way  to  the  other  world.  I  came  to  a 
place  where  the  road  dirided  itself  into  throe 
parts  ; — one  to  heaven,  another  to  hell,  and 
a  thii-d  to  purgatoiy.  There  was  a  dark  gulf 
between  me  and  heaven,  and  a  breach  be- 
tween mo  and  purgatory  tliat  I  couldn't  steji 
across,  and  if  1  had  missed  my  foot  there,  I 
would  have  di'opped  into  hell.  So  I  would, 
too,  only  that  the  blessed  Virgin  put  my  own 
Scapular  over  the  breach,  and  it  became  tirm, 
and  I  stepped  on  it,  and  got  over.  Tlie  \'ir- 
gin  then  desired  me  to  look  into  hell,  and 
the  first  person  I  saw  was  my  own  husband, 
standing  ^^■ith  a  green  sod  under  his  feet ! 
'He  gotthat  f.ivor,'  said  tlie  bles.sed  Virgin, 
'  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  a  holy 
priest,  that  had  once  been  a  poor  scholai-, 
that  he  gave  assistiuice  to,  at  a  collection 
made  for  liiin  in  such  a  chajiel,'  says  she, 
'  Then,'  continued  the  sowl,  '  jMsut,'  says 
she,  'but  there's  some  great  change  in  the 
world  since  I  died,  or  wliy  would  the  people 
live  so  long "?  It  can't  be  less  than  six  thou- 
sand years  since  I  departed,  and  yet  I  find 
every  one  of  my  friends  just  as  I  left  them.' 

*  In  the  other  world. 
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"  '  ^\TiT,'  replied  the  living  sister,  '  j-ou're  [  touched  iu  this  address.  He  moved  their 
only  six  days  dead.'  j  sviperstitiou,  tlieir  pride  of  character,  their 

"'Ah,  avoui-neenl'  SMd  the  other,  '  it  dread  of  hell  and  purgatory,  their  detestation 
can't  be— it  can't  be  !  for  I  have  been  thou-  |  of  Yellow  Sanx,  and  the  reniembrainte  of  the 
sands  on  thousands  of  years  in  pain  ! ' — and  i  injury  so  wantonly  inflicted  on  M'Evoy's 
as  she  spoke  this  she  disappeared.  [  family  ;  he  glanced  at  the  advantage  to  be 

"Now  there's  a  proof  oi  the  pains  of  pur-  '  derived  fi'om  the  lad's  prayer.s,  the  example 
oratory,  where  one  day  seems  as  long  as  a  ;  they  should  set  to  Protestants,  made  a  pass- 
thousand  years  ;  and  you  know  we  oughtn't  ing  hit  at  tithes  ;  and  indulged  in  the  hu- 
to  grudge  a  thrifle  to  a  fellow-cratm-e,  that  I  morons,  the  j)athetic,  and  the  miraculous. 
we  may  avoid  it.  So  j'ou  see,  my  friends,  [  In  short,  he  left  no  avenue  to  their  hearts 
there's  nothing  like  good  works.  You  know  j  untouched  ;  and  in  the  j^rocess  by  which  he 
not  when  or  where  this  lad's  prayers  may  [  attempted  to  accomplish  his  object  he  was 
benefit  you.     If  he  gets  ordained,  the  first  '  successful. 

mass  he  says  will  be  for  his  benefactors  ;  |  There  is,  in  fact,  much  rude,  unpolished 
and  in  everyone  he  celebrates  after  that,  1  eloquence  among  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
they  must  also  be  remembered  :  the  words  hood,  and  not  a  little  which,  if  duly  cultiva- 
are  pro  omnibus  benefactoribm  meis,  per  omnia  ted  by  study  and  a  more  liberal  education, 
e^nuJn  ■i^,;,lnv,ir,i  I  would  deservc  to  be  ranked  very  high. 


-I  now  lave  the  thins  to 


secula  secidornm  ! 

"Thirdly 
yourselves. 

"But  wasn't  I  match  for  Pether  Donovan, 
that  would  brake  a  stone  for  the  marrow  *- 


We  do  not  give  this  as  a  sisecimen  of  their 
lodern  pulpit  eloquence,  but  as  a  sami^le  of 
that  iu  which  some  of  those  Msh  clergy 
j  shone,  who,  before  the  establishment  of  Maj-- 
Eh? — (a  broad  laugh  at  Pether's  rueful  vis-  nooth,  were  admitted  to  orders  immediately 
age.) — Pether,  you  Turk,  will  yom*  heai-t  fi-om  the  hedge-schools,  in  consequence  of 
never  soften — wU  you  never  have  dacenc.y,  |  the  dearth  of  priests  which  then  existed  in 
an'  you  the  only  man  of  your  family  that's  L-eland.  It  was  customary  in  those  days  to 
so  ?  Sui-e  they  say  you're  going  to  be  mar-  i  oi-dain  them  even  before  they  departed  for 
rid  some  of  these  days.  Well,  if  you  get  the  continental  colleges,  in  oVder  that  tliey 
youi-  -wife  in  my  parish,  I  teU  you,  Pethei-,  might,  by  saying  masses  and  performing 
I'll  give  you  a  fleecin',  for  don't  think  I'll  !  other  clerical  duties,  be  enabled  to  add  some^ 
marry  you  as  chape  as  I  would  a  poor  honest  !  thing  to  the  scanty  pittance  which  was  ap- 
man.     I'll  make  you  shell  out  the  yallowboys,    jDropriated   to  their  sujjport.     Of  the  class 


and  'tis  that  will  go  to  your  heart,  you  nager 
you  ;  and  then  I'll  eat  you  out  of  house  and 
home  at  the  Stations.  May  the  Lord  grant 
us,  in  the  mane  time,  a  daceut  aispetite,  a 

blessing  which  I  wish  you  all, &c." 

At  tliis  moment  the  congregation  was  once 
more  in  convulsions  of  laughter  at  the  dress- 
ing which  Peter,  whose  character  was  drawn 
with  much  truth  and  humor,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  worthy  i^astor. 


to  which  Father  Kavanagh  belonged,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  remaining.  ,  They  some- 
times were  called  "Hedge-priests,"*  byway 
of  reproach  ;  though  for  our  own  parts,  wo 
wish  their  non-interference  in  politics,  un- 
affected piety,  and  simplicity  of  character, 
had  remained  behind  them. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  Dominick 
M'Evoy  and  his  son  Jemmy  attended  mass, 
whilst  the  other  members  of  the  family,  with 


Om-  readers  will  perceive  that  there  was  ;  that  sense  of  honest  pride  which  is  more 


not  a  single  prejudice,  or  weakness,  or  vii'tue, 
in  the  disijosition  of  his  auditory,  left  un- 


strongiy  inherent  hi  Lish  character  th:i 
generally  supposed,  remained  at  home,  fi-om 

I  a  reluctance  to  witness  what  tliey  could  not 

*  I  know  not  whether  this  may  be  considered  but  consider  a  degradation.  This  decency 
worthy  of  a  note  or  not.  I  have  myself  frequently  [  of  feeling  was  anticipated  bv  tlic  pi'iest,  and 
Been  and  tasted  whatsis  appropriately  termed  by  !  ^^^  overlooked  by  the  people  ;  for  the 
the  pea.santry  "  Stone  Marrow."     It  is  found  m  the  i  ,.  ,,  t       '         i      ^      i  ,    ■     n 

heart  of  a  kind  of  soft  granite,  or  perhaps  I  should  j  i«J'raer,  the  reader  may  have  observed,  m  the 
rather  say  freestone.     The  country  people  use  it  '  whole  course  of  his  address  never  ouce  men- 

.  medicinally,  but  I  cannot  remember  what  particular  !  tioned  the  word  "charity;"  nor  did  the 
disease  it  is  said  to  cure.     It  is  a  soft,  saponaceous  ;  latter  permit  the  circumstance  to  go  without 

'aubsiance.  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  of  a  b  uish      j.  ]  i-         x      ii       i      «.      r  ii     • 

color,  and  melts  ii  the  mouth,  hke  the  fat  of  cold  I  '^^.J:^'^'-'},'  «;«'-°>-tll"K,  ^  ,tl^«'  ^^st  of  their 
meat,  leaving  the  palate  greasy.  How  far  an  in-  (  "Olhty.  So  keen  and  delicate  are  tlie  per- 
vesligation  into  its  nature  and  projjerties  might  be  cej)tions  of  the  Irish,  and  so  acutely  aUve  are 
useful  to  the  geologist  or  physician,  it  is  not  for  me  I 


to  conjecture.  As  the  fact  appeared  to  be  a  curi- 
ous one,  and  necessary,  moreover,  to  illustrate  the 
expression  used  in  the  text.  I  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  mention  it.  It  may  be  a  boime  buuche  for  the 
geologists. 


*  This  nickname  was  first  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  continental  priests,  who  generally  ridiculec) 
them  for  their  vulgarity.  They  were,  lor  the  most 
part,  simple  but  worthy  men. 
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they  to  those  nice  distinctions  of 
and  courtesy,  which  have  in  their  heai'ts  a 
spontaneous  and  sturdy  gi-owth,  that  mocks 
at  the  stunted  virtues  of  artificial  hfe. 

In  the  parish  of  Ballysogai-th  there  were 
three  altai-s,  or  places  of  Roman  Cathohc 
worship  ;  and  the  reader  may  suppose  that 
the  collection  made  at  each  place  was  con- 
siderable. In  truth,  both  father  and  son's 
anticipations  were  far  under  the  sum  col- 
lected. Protestants  and  Presbyterians  at- 
tended with  their  contributions,  and  those 
of  the  latter  who  scrupled  to  be  present  at 
what  they  considered  an  idolatrous  worship, 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  their  quota  by  some 
Eoman  Catholic  neighbor. 

Their  names  were  accordingly  announced 
with  an  eueoniiura  from  tlie  priest,  which 
never  failed  ti)  excite  a  warm-hearted  mur- 
mur of  ajiprobation.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
transient,  for,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
had  jDoUtical  excitement  flamed  up  even  to 
rebellion  and  mutual  slaughter,  the  persons 
and  property  of  those  individuals  would  have 
been  held  sacred. 

At  length  Jemmy  was  equii^ped  ;  and  sad 
and  heavy  became  the  hearts  of  his  parents 
and  immediate  relations  as  the  morning  ap- 
pointed for  his  departure  drew  nigh.  On 
the  evening  before,  several  of  his  more  dis- 
tant relatives  came  to  take  theu-  farewell  of 
him,  and,  in  comi^liance  with  the  usages  of 
Irish  hospitality,  they  were  detained  for  the 
night.  They  did  not,  however,  come  emp- 
ty-handed :  some  brought  money  ;  some 
brought  linen,  stockings,  or  small  presents — 
"jist,  Jimmy,  asthore,  to  keep  me  in  yer 
memory,  sure, — and  nothin'  else  it  is  for, 
mavoui-neen." 

Except  Jemmy  himself,  and  one  of  his 
brothers  who  was  to  accompany  him  part  of 
the  way,  none  of  the  family  slejst.  The 
mother  exhiliitod  deep  sorrow,  and  Domi- 
nick,  although  lie  mailo  a  show  of  iirmuess, 
felt,  now  that  the  t-risis  was  at  hand,  nearly 
incapable  of  jsarting  with  the  boy.  The  con- 
versation of  their  friends  and  the  cheering 
effects  of  the  poteen,  enabled  them  to  sustain 
his  loss  better  than  they  otherwise  woul<l 
have  done,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  him  one 
day  "an  ordained  priest,"  contributed  more 
than  either  to  support  them. 

■\Vlien  the  night  was  nearly  half  sj)ent,  the 
mother  took  a  candle  and  privately  withdrew 
to  the  room  in  which  the  boy  slept.  The 
youth  was  fair,  and  interesting  to  look  upon 
— the  clustering  locks  of  his  white  forehead 
were  dirided  ;  yet  there  was  on  liis  otherwise 
oi^en  brow,  a  shade  of  sorrow,  produced  by 
the  coming  separation,  which  ev;en  sleep 
could  not  efface.  The  mother  held  the  can- 
dle gently  towai-ds  his  face,  shading  it  with 


I  one  hand,  lest  the  light  might  suddenly 
I  awake  him  ;  she  then  sui-veyed  his  featm-es 
j  long  and  affectionately,  wliilst  the  tears  feU 
I  in  showers  from  her  cheeks. 
1  "There  you  lie,"  she  softly  sobbed  out, 
I  in  Iiish,  "  the  sweet  jjulse  of  yoiu-  mother's 

heart ;  the  flower  of  oiu-  flock,  the  pride  of 
'  our  eyes,  and  the  music  of  our  hearth ! 
:  Jimmy,  avoumeen  machree,  an'  how  can  I 
i  part  wid  you,  my  darliu'  son  !  Sure,  when 
'  I  look  at  your  mild  face,  and  think  that  you're 

takin'  the  world  on  yotu-  head  to  rise  us  out 
!  of  our  poverty,  isn't  my  heart  breakin' !  A 
I  lonely  house  we'll  have  afther  you,  acushla ! 
j  Goin'  out  and  comin'  in,  at  home  or  abroad, 
I  your  voice  won't  be  in  my  ears,  nor  your  eye 
I  smilin'  upon  me.     An'  thin  to  think  of  what 

you  may  suffer  in  a  sthrange  land  !    If  your 

head  ache.s,  on  what  teudher  breast  wiU  it 
!  lie  ?  or  who  will  bmd  the  ribbon  of  comfort  * 
I  round  it  ?  or  wipe  your  fair,  mUd  brow  in 
■  sickness  ?     Oh,    Blessed   Mother  ! — hunger, 

sickness,  and  sorrow  may  come  upon  you 
I  luhen  you'll  he  far  from  your  own,  an  from 

them  tJiat  loves  you  !  " 
I  This  melancholy  picture  was  too  much  for 
:  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  ;  she  sat  down 
I  beside  the  bed,  rested  her  face  on  her  open 
I  hand,  and  wept  in  subdued  but  bitter  grief. 
I  At  this  moment  his  father,  who  probably 
I  suspected  the  cause  of  her  absence,  came  in 
I  and  i^erceived  her  distress. 
I  "Vai-a,"  said  he,  in  Ii-ish  also,  "is  my 
j  darlin'  son  asleeji  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  with  streaming  eyes,  as  he 
I  spoke,  and  replied  to  him  in  a  manner  so 

j  *  The  following-  quotation,  taken  from  a  sketch 
called  "The  Irish  Midwife,"  by  the  author,  gives 
I  an  illustration  of  this  passage  : — "  The  first,  mean- 
ing pain  in  the  head,  she  cures  by  a  very  formal 
'  and  serious  process  called  'measuring  the  head.' 
j  This  is  done  by  a  ribbon,  which  she  puts  round  the 
[  cranium,  repeating  during  the  admeasurement  a 
!  certain  prayer  or  charm  from  which  the  operation 
is  to  derive  its  whole  efficacy.  The  measuring  is 
performed  twice — in  the  first  instance,  to  show  that 
its  Kutures  are  separated  by  disease,  or,  to  speak 
[  more  jilainly,  that  the  bones  of  the  head  are  abso- 
lutely opened,  and  that  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  he:id  must  be  much  larger  than  when  the  pa- 
timt  is  111  a  state  of  health.  The  circumference  of 
t  !i.  lir-t  rrlnipasurement  is  marked  upon  aribbon,  af- 
ter w'licli  she  repeats  the  charm  that  is  to  remove 
the  headnche,  and  measures  the  cranium  again,  in 
'  order  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rilsbons, 
that  the  sutures  have  been  closed,  the  charm  sue 
cessful,  and  the  headache  immediately  removed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  discrepancy  in  the 
measurement  is  brought" about;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  writer  of  this  has  frequently  feen  the 
,  opcratiou  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  defy  the 
'  most  scrutinizing  eye  to  detect  any  appearance  of 
[  imposture,  and  he  is  convinced  that  in  the  majority 
I  of  cases  there  is  not  the  slightest  imposture  in- 
I  tended.  The  operator  is  in  truth  a  dupe  to  a  strong 
and  delusive  enthusia;-m." 
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exquisite!}'  aifectiii.c;,  when  tlie  eircuinstaiices 
of  tlie  boY,  and  the  tender  allusion  made  by 
the  sorrowing  mother,  are  considered — that 
in  point  of  fact  no  heart— certainly  no  Irish 
heart— could  withstand  it.  There  is  an  old 
Irish  melody  unsuri^assed  in  pathos,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty — named  in  Irish  "  Tha 
ma  mafkulla  's  ua  fosoal  me," — or  in  Eng- 
lish, "I  am  asleep,  and  don't  waken  me." 
The  position  of  the  boy  caused  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  melody  to  flash  into  the 
mother's  heart,— she  simply  pointed  to  him 
as  the  woi'ds  streamed  in  a  low  melodious 
nuirmur,  but  one  full  of  heiirtrending  sor- 
row, from  her  lips.  The  old  sacred  associ- 
ation— for  it  was  one  which  she  had  sung  for 
him  a  thousand  times, — until  warned  to  de- 
sist by  his  tears — deepened  the  tenderness 
of  her  heart,  and  she  said  with  difficulty, 
whilst  she  involuntarily  held  over  the  candle 
to  gratify  the  father's  heart  by  a  sight  of  him. 

"  I  was  keepin'  him  before  my  eye,"  she 
said  ;  "  God  knows  but  it  may  be  the  last 
night  we'll  ever  see  him  undher  our  own 
roof  !  Dominick,  achora,  I  doubt  I  can't  part 
wid  him  from  my  heart." 

"  Then  how  can  I,  Vara  ?  "  he  replied. 
"Wasn't  he  my  right  hand  in  everything? 
When  was  he  from  me,  ever  since  he  took  a 
man's  work  upon  him?  And  when  he'd  finish 
his  own  task  for  the  day,  how  kindly  he'd 
begin  an'  help  me  wid  mine  !  No,  Vara,  it 
goes  to  my  heart  to  let  him  go  away  upon 
sicli  a  plan,  and  I  wish  he  hadn't  taken  the 
notion  into  his  head  at  all." 

"It's  not  too  late,  maybe,"  replied  his 
mother  :  "  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  put 
him  off  of  it ;  the  crathur's  own  heart  is 
faihu'  him  to  lave  lis.  He  has  sorrow  upon 
his  face  where  he  lies." 

The  father  looked  at  the  expression  of 
affectionate  melancholy  which  shaded  his 
features  as  he  slept ;  and  the  perception  of 
the  boy's  internal  struggle  against  bis  own 
domestic  attachments  in  accomplishing  his 
first  determination,  powei-fully  touched  his 
heart. 

"Vara,"  said  he,  "I  know  the  boy — he 
won't  give  it  up  ;  and  'twould  be  a  pity — 
maybe  a  sin — to  jnit  him  fi-om  it.  Let  the 
child  get  fair  play,  and  thry  his  coorse.  If 
he  fails,  he  can  come  bade  to  us,  an'  our 
arms  an'  hearts  wiU  be  open  to  welcome  him  ! 
But,  if  God  pro.spers  him,  wouldn't  it  be  a 
blessiu'  that  we  never  expected,  to  see  him 
in  the  white  robes,  celebratui'  one  mass  for 
his  parents.  If  these  ould  eyes  could  see 
that,  I  would  be  continted  to  close  them  in 
pace  an'  happiness  for  ever." 

"  An'  well  you'd  become  them,  avciirneen 
machree  !  Well  would  your  mild  and  hand- 
some countenance  look  wid  the  long  heaven- 


I  ly  stole  of  innocence  upon  you  !  and  although 
it's  atin'  into  my  heart,  I'U  bear  it  for  the 
sake  of  seein'  the  same  .blessed  sight.  Look 
at  that  face,  Dominick  ;  mightn't  many  a 
I  lord  of  the  land  be  proud  to  have  sich  a  son  ? 
j  May  the  heavens  shower  down  its  blessiu' 
'  upon  him  !  " 

[  The  father  burst  into  tears.  "It  is — it 
is  !  "  said  he.  "  It  is  the  face  that  'ud  make 
I  many  a  noble  heart  proud  to  look  at  it !  Is 
it  any  wondher  it  'ud  cut  our  hearts,  thin,  to 
}  have  it  taken  from  afore  oirr  eyes  ?  Come 
I  away.  Vara,  come  away,  or  I'll  not  be  able  to 
part  wid  it.  It  is  the  lovely  face — an'  kind  is 
the  heart  of  my  darlin'  child  !  "  As  he  spoke, 
he  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  youth's 
I  cheek,  on  which  the  warm  tears  of  affection 
j  fell,  soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven.  The 
mother  followed  his  examj)le,  and  they  both 
!  left  the  room. 

"We  must  bear  it,"  said  Dominick,  as 
they  passed  into  another  apartment ;  "  the 
money's  gathered,  an'  it  wouldn't  look  well 
to  be  goin'  back  wid  it  to  them  that  lie- 
fi'inded  us.  We'd  have  the  blush  upon  our 
face  for  it,  an'  the  child  no  advantage." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Dominick  ;  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  live  widout  him  for  a 
while." 

The  following  morning  was  dark  and 
cloudy,  Ijut  calm  and  without  rain.  When 
the  family  were  all  assembled,  every  member 
of  it  evinced  traces  of  deep  feeling,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  serene  but 
melancholy  countenance  of  the  boy  with  ten- 
derness and  sorrow.  He  himself  maintained 
a  quiet  equanimity,  which,  though  apparently 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  struggles  of  do- 
mestic affection,  and  in  character  with  his 
meek  and  unassuming  disposition,  yet  was 
supported  by  more  firmness  than  might  be 
exjaected  fi'om  a  mind  in  which  kindness  and 
sensibility  were  so  strongly  predominant. 
At  this  time,  however,  his  character  was  not 
developed,  or  at  least  not  understood,  by 
those  that  surrounded  him.  To  strong  feel- 
I  ings  and  enduring  affections  he  added  a 
j  keenness  of  perception  and  a  bitterness  of 
invective,  of  which,  in  his  conversation  with 
I  his  father  concerning  Yellow  Sam,  the  reader 
j  has  already  had  sufficient  proofs.  At  break- 
fast little  or  nothing  was  eaten  ;  the  boy 
I  himself  could  not  taste  a  morsel,  nor  any 
I  other  person  in  the  family.  When  the  form 
j  of  the  meal  was  ovei-,  the  father  knelt  down — 
"It's  right,"  said  he,  "that  we  should  all  go 
to  our  knees,  and  join  in  a  Eosary  in  behalf 
of  the  child  that's  goin'  on  a  good  intintion. 
He  won't  thrive  the  worse  bekase  the  last 
words  that  he'll  hear  from  his  father  and 
I  mother's  lips  is  a  prayer  for  bringin'  the 
1  blessin'  of  God  down  upon  his  endajwors." 
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Tliis  was  acconlinglj'  performed,  tliougli 
not  without  tears  and  sobs,  and  frequent 
demonstrations  of  grief ;  for  religion  among 
the  peasantry  is  often  associated  with  hursts 
of  deep  and  jjowerful  feehug. 

Wlien  the  prayer  was  over,  the  boy  rose 
and  cahnly  strapped  to  his  back  a  satchel 
covered  with  deer-skin,  containing  a  few- 
books,  linen,  and  a  change  of  very  plain  ap- 
parel. While  engaged  in  this,  the  iiproar  of 
grief  in  the  house  was  perfectly  heart-rend- 
ing. When  just  ready  to  set  out,  he  rever- 
ently took  off  his  hat,  knelt  down,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  from  his  ej'es,  craved  humbly 
and  meekly  the  blessing  and  forgiveness  of 
his  father  and  mother.  The  mother  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  kissed  his  lips,  and,  kneel- 
ing also,  sobbed  oat  a  fervent  benediction 
upon  his  head  ;  the  father  now,  in  the  grief 
of  a  strong  man,  pressed  him  to  his  heart, 
untU  the  big  burning  tears  fell  upon  the 
boy's  face  ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  embraced 
him  wildly  ;  next  his  more  distant  relations  ; 
and  lastly,  the  neighbors  who  were  crowded 
about  the  door.  After  this  he  took  a  light 
staif  in  his  hand,  and,  first  blessing  himself 
after  the  form  of  his  church,  j)i'oceeded  to  a 
strange  land  in  quest  of  education. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  perches 
from  the  door,  when  his  mother  followed 
him  with  a  smaU  bottle  of  holy  water. 
"Jimmy,  alanna  vogJU,"  *  said  she,  "here's 
this,  an'  carry  it  about  you — it  will  keep  e^il 
from  you  ;  an'  be  sui'e  to  take  good  care  of 
the  written  correckther  you  got  from  the 
priest  an'  Square  Benson  ;  an',  darliu',  don't 
be  lookin'  too  often  at  the  cuff  o'  your  coat, 
for  feard  the  people  might  get  a  notion  that 
you  have  the  bank-notes  sewed  in  it.  An', 
Jimmy  agra,  don't  be  too  lavish  upon  their 
Munster  craine  ;  they  say  it's  apt  to  give 
people  the  ague.  Kiss  me  agin,  agi-a ;  an' 
the  heavens  above  keep  you  safe  and  well  tUl 
we  see  you  once  more  ! " 

She  then  tenderly,  and  still  with  melan- 
choly pride,  settled  his  shirt  coUar,  which  she 
thought  did  not  set  well  about  his  neck  :  and 
kissing  him  again,  with  renewed  sorrow  left 
him  to  pursue  his  journej*. 

M'Evoy's  house  was  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  dark  hill — one  of  that  barren  description 
wliich  can  be  called  neither  inland  nor  moun- 
tain. It  commanded  a  wide  and  extended 
prospect,  and  the  road^  along  which  the  lad 
travelled  was  visible  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it.  On  a  small  hillock  before  the 
door  sat  Dominick  and  his  wife,  who,  as  long 
as  their  sou  was  visible,  kept  their  eyes, 
which  were  nearly  bhnded  with  tears,  rivet- 
ted  upon  his  person.     It  was  now  they  gave 

*  My  poor  child. 


I  full  vent  to  their  grief,  and  discussed  ■with 
j)ainful  and  melancholy  satisfaction  all  the 
excellent  qualities  which  he  possessed.  As 
James  himself  advanced,  one  neighbor  after 
another  fell  away  from  the  train  which  ac- 
companied him,  not,  however,  until  they  had 
I  affectionately  embraced  and  bid  him  adieu 
I  tmd  perhaps  slipi^ed,  with  jjeculiar  dehcacy, 
I  an  additional  mite  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
After  the  neighbors,  then  followed  the  grad- 
ual separation  from  his  friends — one  by  one 
left  him,  as  in  the  great  journey  of  Hfe,  and 
in  a  few  hours  he  found  himself  accompanied 
only  by  his  favorite  brother. 

This  to  him  was  the  gi-eatest  tiial  he  had 
yet  felt ;  long  and  heartrending  was  their 
embrace.  Jemmy  soothed  and  comforted 
his  beloved  brother,  but  in  vain.  The  lad 
threw  himself  on  the  spot  at  which  they 
j  parted,  and  remained  there  untd  Jemmy 
I  turned  an  angle  of  the  road  which  brought 
him  out  of  his  sight,  when  the  poor  boy 
I  kissed  the  marks  of  his  brother's  feet  re- 
I  jjeatedly,  and  then  returned  home,  hoarse 
and  broken  down  with  the  violence  of  his 
j  grief. 

I  He  was  now  alone,  and  for  the  first  time 
j  felt  keenly  the  strange  object  on  which 
:  he  was  bent,  together  with  all  the  difficulties 
I  connected  with  its  attainment.  He  was  young.' 
and  uneducated,  and  many  yeai-s,  he  knew, 
must  elapse  e'er  he  could  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  his  wishes.  But  time  would  pass 
at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  he  thought ;  and 
as  there  lay  no  impedim.ent  of  iieculiar  diffi- 
culty in  his  waj',  he  collected  all  his  fii-mness 
and  proceeded. 

There  is  no  countrj'  on  the  earth  in  which 
either  education,  or  the  desire  to  procure  it, 
is  so  much  reverenced  as  in  Ireland.  Nest 
to  the  claims  of  the  jsriest  and  schoolmaster 
come  those  of  the  poor  scholar  for  the  respect 
of  the  people.  It  matters  not  how  poor  or 
how  miserable  he  may  be  ;  so  long  as  they 
see  him  struggling  with  poverty  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  xjurjjose  so  laudable,  they  wiU 
treat  him  with  attention  and  kindness.  Here 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  being  sent  to  the 
workhouse,  committed  as  a  vagi'ant,  or  jiassed 
from  parish  to  parish  until  he  reaches  his 
o^vn  settlement.  Here  the  humble  lad  is  not 
met  by  the  sneer  of  pui'se-proud  insolence, 
or  his  simple  tale  answered  only  by  the 
frown  of  heartless  contempt.  No — no — no. 
j  The  best  bit  and  sup  are  placed  before  him  ; 
and  whilst  his  poor,  but  warm-hearted,  en- 
j  tertainer  can  afibrd  only  potatoes  and  salt  to 
his  own  half-starved  family,  he  will  make  a 
struggle  to  procure  something  better  for 
the  poor  scholar  ;  "  Jiekase  he's  far  from  his 
oion,  the  crathur  !  An'  sure  the  intintion  in 
I  him  is  good,  anyhow  ;  the  Lord  i>rosper  him, 
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an'  every  one  that  Lias  the  heart  set  ujiou  the 
laruiu'  !  ' 

As  Jemmj^  proceeded,  he  found  that  his 
satchel  of  books  and  apparel  gave  as  cleai"  an 
intimation  of  his  piu-pose,  as  if  he  had  cai'- 
ried  a  label  to  that  effect  upon  his  back. 

"God  save  you,  abouchal !  "  said  a  warm, 
honest-looking  countrj-raan,  whom  he  met 
driving  home  his  cows  in  the  evening,  within 
a  few  mUes  of  the  towu  in  which  he  j^urposed 
to  sleep. 

"  God  save  you  kindly  !  " 

"  Why,  thill,  'tis  a  long  journey  you  have 
before  you,  alanna,  for  I  know  well  it's  for 
Slunster  you're  bound." 

"  Thrue  for  you  ;  'tis  there,  wid  the  help  of 
God,  I'm  goin'.  A  gxeat  scarcity  of  larnin' 
was  in  my  own  jslace,  or  I  wouldn't  have  to  go 
at  aU,"  fcoid  the  boy,  whilst  his  eyes  fillsd  mth 
tears. 

"'Tib  no  discredit  in  life,"  repUed  the 
countryman,  \\dtli  imtaught  natural  delicacy, 
for  he  perceived  that  a  sense  of  pride 
lingered  about  the  boy  which  made  the 
character  of  poor  scholar  sit  j)ainfully  ujiou 
him  ;  "  'tis  no  discredit,  dear,  nor  don't  be 
cast  down.  I'll  warrant  you  that  God  wUl 
prosper  you  ;  an'  that  He  may,  avick,  I  pray 
this  day  ! "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  his 
hat  in  reverence  to  the  Being  whom  he 
invoked.  "An'  tell  me,  dear — where  do  you 
intend  to  sleef>  to-night  ?  " 

"In  the  town  foirid  here,"  replied  Jemmy. 
"  I'm  in  hopes  I'll  be  able  to  reach  it  before 
dark." 

"  Pooh !  asy  you  will.  Have  you  any 
friends  or  acquaintances  there  that  'ud  wel- 
come you,  a  bouchal  dhas  (my  handsome 
boy)  •?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Jemmy,  "they're  all 
strangers  to  me ;  but  I  can  stop  in  '  dhiy 
lodgin','  for  it's  chaper." 

"  Well,  alanna,  I  beheve  you  ;  but  Fm  no 
Mranger  lo  i/ou — so  come  home  wid  me 
to-night ;  where  you'll  get  a  good  bed,  and 
betther  thracement  nor  in  any  of  their  dhiy 
lodgms.  Give  me  your  books,  and  I'll  carry 
them  for  you.  Etheu,  but  you  have  a  gi-eat 
batch  o'  them  entirely.  Can  you  make  any 
hand  o'  the  Latin  at  all  yet  ?  " 

"Xo,  indeed,"  rephed  Jemmy,  somewhat 
sorrowfully;  "I  didn't  ever  open  a  Latin 
book,  at  all  at  all." 

"  Well,  acuslila,  evei-j'thing  has  a  beginnin' ; 
— yen  won't  be  so.  An'  I  know  by  your 
face  that  you'll  be  blight  at  it,  an'  a  credit  to 
them  owes  *  you.  There's  my  house  in  the 
fields  beyant,  where  you'll  be  well  kept  for 
one  night,  any  way,  or  for  twinty,  or  for  ten 
times  twinty,  if  you  wanted  them." 


■  Owi 


The  honest  farmer  then  commenced  the 
song  of  Colleen  dhas  Crotha  na  MJio  *,  which 
he  sang  in  a  clear  mellow  voice,  until  they 
reached  the  house. 

I  "  Allej',"  said  the  man  to  his  wife,  on  en- 
j  tering,  "  here's  a  stranger  I've  brought  j"OU." 
"  W^ell,'  replied  Alley,  "  he's  welcome  sure,, 
any  way  ;  Cead  millia  failta  ghud,  alanna ! 
I  sit  over  to  the  fire.  Brian,  get  up,  deal-," 
j  said  she  to  one  of  the  childi-en,  "  an'  let  the 
'  stranger  to  the  hob." 

I  "  He's  goin'  on  a  good  en-and,  the  Lord 
j  bless  him!"  said  the  husband,  "up  the 
country  for  the  lamin'.  Put  thim  books 
over  on  the  settle  ;  an'  whin  the  girsho!!  are 
}  done  milkin',  give  him  a  brave  dhrink  of  the 
j  sweet  milk  ;  it's  the  stuff  to  thravel  on." 

"  Troth,  an'  I  will,  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half, 
wishin'^it  was  betther  I  had  to  give  him. 
I  Here,  5felly,  put  down  a  pot  o'  wather,  an' 
j  lave  soap  an'  a  pra^keen,  afore  you  go  to  milk, 
'  till  I  bathe  the  daceut  boy's  "feet.  Sore  an' 
j  tired  theyai-e  afther  his  jom-ney,  poor  young^ 
cratliur." 

j  W'hen  Jemmy  placed  himself  upon  the 
!  hob,  he  saw  that  some  pecuharly  good  for- 
I  tune  had  conducted  him  to  so  comfortable  a 
resting-jjlace.  He  considered  this  as  a  good 
omen;  and  felt,  in  fact,  much  relieved,  for 
j  the  sense  of  loneliness  among  strangers  was 
removed. 

The  house  evidently  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
farmer,  well  to  do  in  the  world  ;  the  chimney 
i  was  studded  with  sides  upon  sides  of  yellow 
I  smoke-di-ied  bacon,  hams,  and  hung  beef  in 
;  abundance.  The  kitchen  tables  were  large, 
1  and  w-hite  as  milk  ;  and  the  dresser  rich  in 
I  its  .shining  array  of  delf  and  pewter.  Every- 
j  thing,  in  fact,  was  upon  a  large  scale.  Huge 
j  meal  chests  were  ranged  on  one  side,  and  two 
j  or  three  settle  beds  on  the  other,  conspicuous, 
as  I  have  said,  for  their  uncommon  cleanli- 
ness ;  whilst  hung  from  the  ceiliu'^  were  tha 
I  ^/aife,  a  machine  for  churnini;  ;  and  biside 
I  the  di'esser  stood  an  immense  churn,  ci  rtuiuly 
!  too  unwieldy  to  be  managed  except  by 
j  machinery.  The  farmer  was  a  ruddy-faced 
llilesian,  who  wore  a  drab  frieze  coat,  with  a 
velvet  collar,  buif  waistcoat,  cordm-oy  small- 
clothes, and  top-boots  well  greased  from  the 
tops  down.f  He  was  not  only  an  agiicultu- 
rist,  but  a  grazier — remarkable  for  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense,  generally  attended  fairs 
and  markets,  and  brought  three  or  four  large 
droves  of  fat  cattle  to  England  every  year.' 
From  his  fob  hung  the  brass  chain  and 
almost  rusty  key  of  a  watch,  which  he  kept 
certainlv  more  for  use  than  ornament. 


*  The  pretty  girl  milking  her  cow. 

flhis,  almost  in  every  instance,  is  the  dress  of  a 
wealthy  Irish  fanner. 
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"A  little  sup  o'  this,"  said  he,  "won't  take  I 
your  life,"  approaching  Jemmy  with  a  bottle 
of  as  good  poteen  as  ever  escaped  the  eye  of  | 
an  exciseman  ;  "  it'U  refresh  you — for  j'ou're  ' 
tired,  or  I  wouldn't  offer  it,  by  rasou  that  one 
bint  on  what  you're  bint  on,  oughtn't  to  be  | 
makin'  fi-eedoms  -nid  the  same  dhrink.  But  | 
there's  a  time  for  everything,   an'  there's  a 

time  for  this. Thank  you,  agTa,"  he  added, 

in  re2)ly  to  Jemmy,  who  had  dnink  his 
health.  "Now,  don't  be  frettin' — but  make  ' 
yourself  as  aisy  as  if  you  were  at  your  own 
father's  hearth.  You'U  have  everytliing  to 
yom-  heai-t's  contint  for  tliis  night ;  the  carts 
are  goiu'  in  to  the  mai-ket  to-morrow  airly — 
j'ou  can  sit  upon  them,  an'  maybe  you'll  get 
somethin'  more  nor  you  expect :  siu-e  the 
Lord  has  given  it  to  me,  au'  why  wouldn't  I 
share  it  wid  them  that  wants  it  more  nor  I 
do?" 

The  lad's  heart  yearned  to  the  generous 
farmei',  for  he  felt  that  his  kindness  had  the 
stamp  of  truth  and  sincerity  ui^on  it.  He 
could  only  raise  his  eyes  in  a  silent  praj-er, 
that  none  belonging  to  him  might  ever  be 
compelled,  as  strangers  and  way-farers,  to 
commit  themselves,  as  he  did,  to  the  casual- 
ties of  life,  in  jmrsuit  of  those  attainments 
which  poverty  cannot  otherwise  command. 
Fervent,  indeed,  was  his  prayer  ;  and  certain 
we  are,  that  because  it  was  sincere,  it  must 
have  been  heard. 

In  the  meantime,  the  good  woman,  or 
vanithee,  had  got  the  pot  of  water  warmed, 
in  which  Jemmy  was  made  to  put  his  feet. 
She  then  stripped  up  her  arms  to  the  elbows, 
and,  vsith  soap  and  seedy  meal,  affectionately 
bathed  his  legs  and  feet :  then,  taking  the 
praskeen,  or  coarse  towel,  she  wiped  them 
with  a  kindness  which  thrilled  to  his  heai-t. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  "I  must  give  you  a 
cure  for  blisthers,  an'  it's  this : — In  the 
mornin',  if  we're  all  spared,  as  we  wiU,  plase 
the  Almighty,  1'U  give  you  a  needle  and  some 
white  woollen  thread,  well  soaped.  When 
your  blisthers  gets  up,  dhraw  the  soapy  thread 
through  them,  chp  it  on  each  side,  an',  my 
life  for  yours,  they  won't  throuble  you. 
Sure  I  thried  it  the  year  I  went  on  my  Sta- 
tion to  Lough  Derg,  an'  I  know  it  to  be  the 
ride  cure." 

"  Here,  Nelly,"  said  the  farmer, — who  sat 
■with  a  jslacid  benevolent  face,  smoking  his 
pipe  on  the  opposite  hob — to  one  of  the 
maids  who  came  in  from  milking, — "  bring 
up  a  noggin  of  that  milk,  we  want  it  here  : 
let  it  be  none  of  your  vf^sh j  fore niillc,  but  the 
Ktrippmi^,  Nelly,  that  has  the  strinth  in  it. 
Up  wid  it  here,  a  coUeen." 

"  The  never  a  one  o'  the  man  but's  doatin' 
downrio-ht,  so  he  is,"  olisei-ved  the  wife,  "  to 
go  to  till  the  tii-ed  child's  stomach  wid  plash. 


Can't  you  wait  till  he  ates  a  thrifle  o'  some- 
thin'  stout,  to  keep  life  in  him,  af  ther  his  hard 
journey  ?  Does  joiu-  feet  feel  themselves  cool 
an'  asy  now,  ahagur  ?  " 

"Indeed,"  said  Jemmy,  "I'm  almost  as 
fresh  ns  wlien  I  set  out.  'Twas  httle  thought 
I  had,  when  I  eume  away  tliis  momin',  that 
I'd  meet  wid  so  much  fiiendship  on  my 
journey.  I  hope  it's  a  sign  that  God's  on  my 
side  in  my  undertakin' !  " 

"I  hope  so,  avourneen — Ihojje  so,  an' it  is, 
too,"  repHed  the  farmer,  taking  the  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  mildly  whiifing  away  the 
smoke,  "  an'  God'U  be  alway.s  on  your  side, 
as  long  as  your  intentions  are  good.  Now 
ate  somethin' — j-ou  must  want  it  by  this  ;  an' 
thin,  when  you  rest  yourself  bravely,  take  a 
tass  into  a  good  feather-bed,  where  you  can 
sleep  rings  round  you.*  'Who  knows  but 
you'll  be  able  to  say  mass  for  me  or  some  o' 
my  family  yit.  God  grant  that,  any  way, 
avick ! " 

Poor  James's  heai-t  was  too  full  to  eat  much ; 
he  took,  therefore,  only  a  veiy  slender  por- 
tion of  the  refreshments  set  before  him  ;  but 
his  hospitable  entertainer  had  no  notion  o 
permitting  him  to  use  the  free  exercise  of  his 
discretion  on  this  important  point.  When 
James  put  away  the  knife  and  fork,  as  an  in- 
dication of  his  having  concluded  the  meal 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  turned  about,  both 
at  the  same  moment,  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"Eh?  is  it  giving  over  that  way  you  are ? 
AVhy,  alanna,  it's  nothin'  at  aU  you've  tuck  ; 
siu'e  little  Brian  there  would  make  a  fool  of 
you,  so  he  would,  at  the  atiu'.  Come,  come, 
a  bouchal — don't  be  ashamed,  or  make  any 
way  sthrange  at  all,  but  ate  hearty." 

"  I  declare  I  hace  ate  heartily,  thank  you," 
replied  James;  "oceans  itself,  so  I  did.  I 
couldn't  swally  a  bit  more  if  the  house  was 
fall." 

"AiTah,  Brian,"  said  the  wife,  "cut  him 
up  more  o'  that  hung  beef,  it's  ashamed  the 
crathur  is  !  Take  it,  a-\ick  ;  don't  we  know 
the  journey  you  had  !  Faix,  if  one  o'  the 
boys  was  out  on  a  day's  thraveUin',  you'd  see 
how  he'd  handle  himself  " 

"  Indeed, "  said  James,  "  I  can't — if  I  could 
I  would.  Sure  I  would  be  no  way  backward 
at  all,  so  I  wouldn't." 

"  Throth,  an'  you  can  an'  must,"  said  the 
farmer  :  "  the  never  a  rise  you'll  rise,  till  you 
finish  that " — putting  over  a  complement 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  with  his  age 
and  size. 

"  There  now's  a  small  taste,  an'  you  must 
finish  it.  To  go  to  ate  nothin'  at  all !  Hut 
tut !  by  the  tops  o'  my  boots,  you  must  put 

*  As  much  as  you  please. 
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'bat  clear  an'  clane  out  o'  sight,  or  I'll  go 
mad  an'  bam  them." 

The  lad  recomiuenced,  and  continued  to 
eat  as  long  as  he  coiild  possibly  hold  out ;  at 
length  he  ceased  : 

'•  I  can't  go  on,"  said  he  ;  '  don't  ax  me  : 
I  can't  indeed." 

"  Bad  manners  to  the  word  I'll  hear  till 
you  finish  it ;  you  know  it's  but  a  thritle  to 
spake  of.  Thry  agin,  avick,  but  take  your 
time  ;  you'll  be  able  for  it." 

Tlie  poor  lad's  heart  was  engaged  on  other 
thoughts  and  other  scenes  ;  his  home,  and  its 
beloved  inmates — sorrow  and  the  gush  of 
young  affections,  were  ready  to  burst  forth. 

"  I  cannot  ate,"  said  he,  and  he  looked 
imploringly  on  the  fanner  and  his  wife,  whilst 
the  tears  started  to  his  eyes — "  don't  ax  me, 
for  my  heart's  •nid  them  I  left  behind  me, 
that  I  may  never  see  agin  !  "  and  he  wept  in 
a  burst  of  gi-ief  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

Neither  the  strength  nor  tenderness  of  the 
lad's  affection  was  unappreciated  by  this  ex- 
cellent couiDle.  In  a  moment  the  fanner's 
wife  was  also  in  tears  ;  nor  did  her  husband 
break  the  silence  for  some  minutes. 

'•  The  Almighty  pity  an'  strengthen  him  !  " 
said  the  fai-mer's  wife,  "  but  he  has  the  good 
an'  the  kind  heart,  an'  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
family. — Whisht,  acushla  machree — whisht, 
we  won't  ax  you  to  ate — no  indeed.  It  was 
out  o'  kindness  we  did  it :  don't  be  cast  down 
aither  ;  sure  it  isn't  the  ocean  you're  crossiu'  ; 
but  goin'  from  one  county  like  to  another. 
God  '11  guard  an'  take  care  o'  you,  so  he  wiU. 
Your  intintiou  's  good,  an'  he'll  prosper  it." 

"  He  will,  avick,"  said  the  farmer  himself 
— "he  will.  Cheer  up,  my  good  boy  !  I 
know  thim  that's  larned  an'  creditable  chu-gy 
this  day,  that  went  as  you're  goin' — ay,  an' 
that  ris  an'  helped  their  parents,  an'  put  them 
above  poverty  an'  distress ;  an'  never  feai-, 
wid  a  blessin',  but  you'll  do  the  same." 

"  That's  what  brings  me  at  jdl,"  repUed  the 
boy,  drying  his  tears  ;  "  if  I  was  once  able  to 
take  them  out  o'  theii-  distresses,  I'd  be  happy : 
only  I'm  afeard  the  cares  o'  the  world  will 
break  my  father's  heart  before  I  have  it  in 
my  ijower  to  assist  him." 

"  No  such  thing,  darliii',"  said  the  good 
ivoman.  "  Sure  his  hopes  out  o'  you,  an'  his 
love  for  you  will  keep  him  up  ;  an'  you  diuina 
but  God  may  give  him  a  blessin'  too,  avick." 

"  j\lis  another  sup  o'  that  for  him,"  said 
the  fanner  :  "  he's  low  spirited,  an'  it's  too 
strong  to  give  him  any  more  of  it  as  it  is. 
Chihlhre,  where's  the  masther  fi'om  us — eh  ? 
Why,  thin,  God  help  them,  the  crathiu's — 
wisn't  it  thoughtful  *  q'  them  to  lave  the  25lace 
while  he  was  at  his  dinner,  for  fraid  he'd  be 


',  dashed — manin'them  young  crathurs,  AUey, 
But  can  you  tell  us  where  the  '  masther  '  is  V 

!  Isn't  this  his  night  wid  us  ?     I  know  he  tuck 

[  his  dinner  here." 

"  Ay  did  he  ;  but  it's  up  to  Lany  Murijhy's 
he's  gone,  to  thry  his  son  in  his  book-keepin'.' 
Mavrone,  but  he  had  time  enough  to  put  him 
well  through  it  afore  this,  any  way." 

As  she  spoke,  a  short  thickset  man,  with 
black  twinkling  eyes  and  ruddj^  cheeks  en- 
tered. This  personage  was  no  other  than 
the  schoolmaster  of  that  district,  who  cir- 
culated, hke  a  newsjjaper,  from  one  farmer's 

I  house  to  another,  in  order  to  exjx)und  for 

.  his  kind  entertainers  the  news  of  the  day,  his 
own  learning,  and  the  very  evident  extent  ol 

I  their  ignorance. 

!      The  moment  he  came  in,  the  farmer  and  his 

'  \\'ife  rose  with  an  air  of  much  deference,  and 

I  placed  a  chaii-  for  him  exactly  opposite  the 
tire,    leaving  a  respectful   distance  on  each 

I  side,  within  which  no  ilhterate  mrrtal  dur.st 

'  presume  to  sit. 

:  "  Jlisther  Oorcoran,"  said  the  fai-mer,  pre- 
senting Jemmy's  satchel,  through  which  the 

I  shapes  of  the  books  were  quite  plain,  "  thirf 

'  in  tliu  shinn  ?"  *  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked 

I  significantly  at  its  owner. 

!       "  Ah,  "  replied  the  man  of  letters,  "  fhigum, 

\  thigum.  -f      God   be    wid   the    day   when  I 

I  carried  the  likes  of  it.     'Tis  a  badge  of  polite 

j  genius,  that  no  boy  need  be  ashamed  of.  So 
my  young  suckling  of  litherature,  you're 
bound  for  Munster  ?  —  for  that  counthr^r 
where  the  swallows  fly  in  conic  sections — 

!  where  the  magpies  and  the  turkey's  confab 
in  Latin,  and  the  cows  and  bullocks  will  roar 
you  Doric  Greek — bo-a-o— clamo.  What's 
your    pathronymic  ?    quo    nomine     gowdes, 

I  Domine  doctivsime  ?  " 

The  lad  was  silent  ;  but  the  farmer's  wife 
turned  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder  and  sui-prise  at  the  erudi- 

I  tion  of  the  "  masther." 

I  "I  persave  you  are  as  yet  uninitiated  into 
the  elementary  principia  of  the  languages  ; 
well— the  honor  is  stiU  before  you.  What's 
your  name  ?  " 

"  James  M'Evoy,  sir." 
Just  now  the  farmer's  family  began  to 
assemble  round  the  spacious  heai-th ;  the 
young  lads,  whose  instruction  the  worthy 
teacher  claimed  as  his  owti  peculiar  task,  came 
timidly  forward,  together  with  two  or  three 
pretty"  bashful  gii-ls  with  sweet  flashing  eyes, 
and  countenances  full  of  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence. Behind  on  the  settles,  half-a-dozen 
sei-vants  of  both  sexes  sat  in  pairs — each  boy 
placing  himself  beside  his  favorite  girl  These 


•  Do  .vou  understand  this  ? 
t  I  understand — I  understand. 
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appeared  to  be  as  strongly  interested  in  the 
^earned  conversation  which  the  master  held, 
as  if  they  were  masters  and  mistresses  of 
Munster  Latin  and  Doric  Greek  themselves  ; 
but  an  occasional  thump  cautiously  bestowed 
l)y  no  slender  female  hand  ujson  the  sturdy 
shoulder  of  her  comj^auion,  or  a  dry  cough 
from  one  of  the  young  men,  fabricated  to 
drown  the  coming  blow,  gave  slight  indica- 
tions that  they  contrived  to  have  a  little 
amusement  among  themselves,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  Jlr.  Corcorau's  erudition. 

When  the  latter  came  in,  Jemmy  was  tak- 
ing the  tumbler  of  punch  which  the  farmer's 
wife  had  mixed  for  him  ;  on  this  he  fixed  an 
expressive  glance,  which  instantly  reverted 
to  the  vanithee,  and  from  her  to  the  large 
bottle  which  stood  in  a  window  to  the  right  • 
of  the  fire.  It  is  a  quick  eye,  however,  that  , 
can  anticipate  Irish  hospitaUty.  ' 

"  AUey,"  said  the  farmer,  ere  the  wife  had  ; 
time  to  comply  with  the  hint  conveyed  by  the 
black,  t\\'iukliug  eye  of  the  schoolmaster  ; 
"why,  Alley" 

"  Sure,  I  am,"  she  repUed,  "an'  will  have  , 
it  for  you  in  less  than  no  time." 

She  accordingly  addressed  herself  to  the 
bottle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  handed  a  reeking 
jug  of  punch  to  the  Farit.hee,  or  good  man. 

"  Come,  Masther,  by  the  hand  o'  my  body, 
I  don't  like  dhry  talk  so  long  as  I  can  get 
anything  to  moisten  the  discoorse.  Here's 
your  health,  Masther,"  continued  the  farmer,  j 
winkmgat  the  rest,  "  and  a  speedy  couclu- 
sion  to  what  you  know  !  In  throth,  she  s  the 
pick  of  a  good  girl — not  to  miution  what  \ 
she  has  for  her  portion.  I'm  a  friend  to  the 
same  family,  an'  will  put  a  spoke  in  your 
wheel,  Masther,  that'll  sarve  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lanigan,  very  well,  sir— very 
weU — you're  becoming  quite  facetious  upon 
me,"  said  the  little  man,  rather  confused; 
"  but  upon  ray  credit  and  reputation,  except 
the  amorous  inchnation  and  regard  to  me  is 
on  her  side,"  and  he  looked  sheepishly  at 
his  h^nds,  "  I  can't  say  that  the  arrows  of 
Cupid  have  as  yet  pinetlirated  the  sintimintal 
side  of  my  heart.  It  is  not  with  me  as  it  was 
wid  Dido— hem — 

ISTon  'hsevet  lateri  lethalis  arundo,' 
IS  Virgil   says.     Yet  I  can't   say,    but  if  a 


friend  "were  "to  become  spokesman  for  me, 
and  insinuate  in  my  behalf  a  small  taste  of 
amorous  sintimintaUty,  why— hem,  hem, 
hem  !  The  company's  health  !  Lad,  James 
M'Evoy,  your  health,  and  success  to  you,  my 
good  boy  !— hem,  hem ! "  ,    ,     I  .  .  , 

"  Here's  wishin'  him  the  same  !  "  said  the  ,      Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cygno  . 
fai-mer. 

"James,"    said   the   schoolmaster,    "you 
are  goin'  to  Muusther,  an'  I  can  say  that  I 


have  travelled  it  fi-om  end  to  end,  not  to  a 
bad  purpose,  I  hope— hem  !  Well,  a  bouchal, 
there  are  hard  days  and  nights  before  you, 
so  keep  a  fii-m  heai-t.  If  you  have  money, 
as  'tis  Ukely  you  have,  don't  let  a  single  rap 
of  it  into' the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster, 
although  the  first  thing  he'll  do  will  be  toj 
bring  you  home  to  his  own  house,  an'  pala- 
ver you  night  an'  day,  till  he  succeeds  in  per- 
suading you  to  leave  it  in  his  hands  for  se- 
curity. You  might,  if  not  duly  pre-admon- 
ished,  surrender  it  to  his  soUcitations,  for — 

'  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  boris  sapit.' 

Michael,  what  case  is  mortalium?"  added 
he,  suddenly  addressing  one  of  the  farmer's 
sons  ;  "  coine,  now,  Michael,  where's  your 
brightness  ?     What  case  is  mortalium  ?  " 

The  boy  was  taken  by  suiprise,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  could  not  reply. 

"Come  man,"  said  the  father,  "be  sharp, 
spake  out  bravely,  an"  don't  be  afi-aid  ;  nor 
don't  be  in  a  hum'  aither,  we'll  wait  for 
you." 

"Let  him  alone— let  him  alone,"  said 
Corcoran  ;  "  I'll  face  the  same  boy  agin  the 
county  for  cf/teHe.w.  If  he  doesn't  expound 
that,  ill  never  consthre  a  line  of  Latin,  or 
Greek,  or  Masoretic,  while  I'm  livin'." 

His  cunning  master  knew  right  well  that 
the  boy,  who  was  only  confused  at  the  sud- 
denness of  the  question,  would  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  answering  it  to  his  satisfaction.  In- 
deed, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  miss  it,  as 
he  was  then  reading  the  seventh  book  of 
Virgil,  and  the  foui-th  of  Homer.  It  is.  how- 
ever, a  trick  with  such  masters  to  put  simple 
questions  of  that  nature  to  their  pupils, 
when  at  the  houses  of  their  parents,  as 
knotty  and  difficult,  and  when  they  are  an- 
swered, to  assume  an  air  of  astonishment  at 
the  profound  reach  of  thought  displayed  by 
the  pupil. 

When  Michael  recovered  himself,  he  in- 
stantly replied,  "  Mortalium.  is  the_  genitive 
case  of  -nemo,  by  '  Nomina  Fartitim.'  " 

Corcoran  laid  down  the  tumbler,  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips,  and 
looked  at  the  lad  with  an  air  of  surprise  and 
delight,  then  at  the  fai-mer  and  his  wife,  al- 
ternately, and  shook  his  head  with  much  mys- 
tery. "Michael,"  said  he  to  the  lad,  "will 
you  go  out  and  tell  us  what  the  night's  doin'.'" 
The  boy  accordingly  went  out — "  W^hy," 
[  said  Corcoran,  in  his  absence,  "  if  ever  there 
I  was  a  phanix,  and  that  boy  will  be  the  bird 
an  Ii-ish  phanix  he  ^"ill  be.  a 


There's  no  batin' him  at  anything  he  undher- 
takes.     "Wliy,  there's    thim  that  are  makm 
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good  bread  by  their  lamin',  that  couldn't  re- 
solve that ;  and  you  all  saw  how  he  did  it 
widout  the  book  !  Why,  if  he  goes  on  at 
this  rate,  I'm  afraid  he'll  soon  be  too  many 
for  myself —hem  !  " 

"Too  many  for  yourself!  Fill  the  mas- 
tlier's  tumbler,  Alley.  Too  many  for  your- 
self !  No,  no  !  I  doubt  he'U  never  see  that 
day,  blight  as  he  is,  an"  cute.  That's  it  — 
put  a  hape  upon  it.  Crive  me  your  liaud, 
mastlier.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to 
him,  an'  the  boy  i's  a  credit  to  us.  Come 
over,  Michael,  avourneeu.  Here,  take  what's 
in  this  tumbler,  an'  finish  it.  Be  a  good  boy 
and  mind  your  lessons,  an'  do  everything 
the  masther  here — the  Lord  bless  him  ! — 
bids  you  ;  an'  you'll  never  want  a  fi'ind,  mas- 
ther. nor  a  dinner,  nor  a  bed,  nor  a  giiinea, 
Avhile  the  Lord  spares  me  aither  the  one  or 
the  other." 

"I  know  it,  Mr.  Lanigan,  I  know  it;  and 
I  wiU  make  that  boy  the  pride  of  Ireland,  if 
I'm  spared.  I'll  show  him  cramboes  that 
would  i")uzzle  the  great  ScaUger  himself  ;  and 
muiy  other  diffiiulties  I'll  let  him  into,  that 
I  have  never  let  out  yet,  except  to  Tim  Kear- 
ney, that  bate  them  aU  at  Thrinity  College  in 
Dublin  up,  last  June." 

"  An-ah,  how  was  that,  Masther?  " 

"  Tim,  you  see,  went  in  to  his  Entrance 
Examinayshuns,  and  one  of  the  Fellows 
came  to  examine  him,  but  divil  a  long  it  was 
till  Tim  sacked  him. 

"  '  Go  back  agin",  says  Tim,  '  and  sind  some 
one  that's  aMc  to  tache  me,  for  you're  not.' 

"  So  another  greater  scholar  agin  came  to 
thrj-  Tim,  and  did  thry  him,  and  Tim  made 
a  hare  of  him,  before  aU  that  was  in  the  jslace 
-  -five  or  six  thousand  ladies  and  giutlemen, 
at  laste  I 

"  The  great  learned  Fellows  thin  began  to 
look  odd  enough  ;  so  they  picked  out  the 
best  scholar  among  them  but  one,  and  slip- 
])ed  him  at  Tim  ;  but  well  becomes  Tim,  the 
never  a  long  it  was  till  he  had  him,  too,  as 
dumb  as  a  post.     The  fellow  went  back — 

"  '  Gintlemen,'  says  he  to  the  rest,  'we'll 
be  disgraced  all  out,'  says  he,  '  for  except 
the  Prowost  sacks  that  Munsther  spalpeen, 
he'll  bate  us  all,  an'  we'll  never  be  able  to 
liould  up  oui"  heads  afther.' 

"  Accordingly,  the  Prowost  attacks  Tim  ; 
and  such  a  meetin'  as  they  had,  never  was 
seen  in  Thrinity  College  since  its  establish- 
ment. At  last  when  they  had  been  nine 
hoLir.-i  and  a  half  at  it,  the  Prowost  put  one 
word  to  him  that  Tim  couldn't  expound,  so 
he  lost  it  by  one  word  only.  For  the  last 
two  hours  the  Prowost  carried  on  the  ex- 
aminashun  in  Hebrew,  thinking,  you  see,  he 
/iml  Tim  there  ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for 
Tim  answered  him  in  good  JNIunstlier  Irish, 


and  it  so  liappened  that  they  understood 
each  other,  for  the  two  languages  are  first 
cousins,  or,  at  all  evints,  close  blood  rela- 
tions. Tim  was  then  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  scholar  in  Ireland  except  the  Prowost ; 
though  among  om-selves,  they  might  havi 
thought  of  the  man  that  laiigjd  him.  That,'.' 
however,  wasn't  all.  A  young  lady  fell  itii 
love  wid  Tim,  and  is  to  make  him  a  present 
of  herself  and  her  great  fortune  (three  estates) 
the  moment  he  becomes  a  counsellor  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  she  allows  him  thirty  pounds 
a  year  to  bear  his  expenses,  and  live  like  a 
gintleman. 

"  Now  to  return  to  the  youth  in  the  corner  : 
Nemo  mortaliimi  ominbits  horis  gapit,  Jemmy 
keep  your  money,  or  give  it  to  the  priest  to 
keep,  and  it  will  be  safest ;  but  by  no  means 
let  the  Hyblean  honey  of  the  schoolmaster's 
blarney  deprive  you  of  it,  other-ndse  it  will 
be  a  vale,  vale,  longum  vale  between  you. 
Crede  experto  !  " 

"Masther,"  said  the  farmer,  "many  a 
sthrange  accident  you  met  wid  on  yer 
thravels  through  Munsther  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  of  that.  Mi'.  Lanigan.  I  and 
another  boy  thraveUed  it  in  society  together. 
One  day  we  were  walljing  towaixis  a  gintle- 
man's  house  on  the  road  side,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  we  met  the  owner  of  it  in  the 
vicinity,  although  we  didn't  know  him  to  be 
such. 

"  '  Salvete  Domini  !  '  said  he,  in  good  fresh 
Latin. 

"  '  7'i(  sis  scduus,  quoque!'  said  I  to  him, 
for  my  comrade  wasn't  cute,  an'  I  was  always 
orathor. 

"  '  Unde  venitvi?'  said  he,  comiu'  over  us 
wid  another  deep  piece  of  larnin'  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was,  '  where  do  yez  come 
from  ? ' 

"I  repUed,  'Per  varios  casus  et  lot  discri- 
mina  rerum,  venimus  a  Mayo.' 

"  '  Good  ! '  said  he,  '  you're  bright  ;  follow 
me.' 

"  So  he  brought  us  over  to  his  own  house, 
and  ordered  us  bread  and  cheese  and  a 
posset ;  for  it  was  Friday,  an'  we  couldn't 
touch  mate.  He,  in  the  mane  time,  sat  an 
chatted  along  wid  us.  The  thievin'  cook, 
however,  in  makin'  the  j)osset,  kept  the 
curds  to  herself,  except  a  slight  taste  here 
and  there,  that  floated  on  the  top  ;  but  she 
was  liberal  enough  of  the  whey,  any  how. 

"  Now  I  had  been  well  trained  to  fishuig 
in  my  more  youthful  days  ;  and  no  gorsoon 
could  grope  a  trout  wid  me.  I  accordingly 
sent  the  spoon  through  the  pond  before  me 
wid  the  skill  of  a  connoisseur  ;  but  to  no 
purpose — it  came  up  wid  nothin'  but  the 
whey. 

"So,  said  I  off  hand  to    the    gintleman, 
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,  ,  ,  11  i-;„,v,,f  H  wUl.  ■  lite  it  However,  I  went  tbvougli  wid  it  as 
boukliiig  up  the  bowl,  aua  looking  at  it  ^Mth  late  it ^  ^rij^^^^  _  4i,ere  I  couldn't  find  Latin, 
a  disappointed  face,  ^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^  Greek,  and  wbere  the  Greek 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  !  ^,^.  j^^^  ^^^  j  gg^^e  tbe  Iiisb,  which,  to  tell  the 

'This's-ivsl  'plase  your  hospitaUty,  may  be  ,  truth,  in  consequence  of  its  vernacuhirity  1 
lictoius  but  the  divil  a  taste  o'  the  proper  \  found  to  be  tbe  most  convanient.  Och,  ocK 
Ltd  s  in  the  bottom  of  it.'  many  a  lamed  scrimmage  I  have  sigi.alized 

'  "l^ie'it  of  this,  you  see,  pleased  him,  ;  „,j.self  in,  during  my  time    .  «"^enij;name  s 
and  we  "ot  an  excellent  treat  in  his  dadiam,  ,  as  common  as  a  mail-coach  m   ihi  nitj  V.oi- 
or  stud^-  for  he  was  determined  to  give  my-  |  lege  ;  and  'tis  weU  known  there  isn  t  a  fellow 
«^f  anothei  trial  iB  it  but  I   could  sack,  except  may  be,  the 
"' What's  the  wickedest  line  in  Yirgil?  '    px-owost.     That's  then-  own  opmion      ■Cor 
;;                                                                    !  ioran,'  says  the  pro wost,  ' is  the  most  larned 
•Now  I  had  Vii-il  at  my  fingers'  ends,  so  |  man  in  Ii-eland  ;  an'  I'm  not  ashamed    says 
I  anSs^red  Hm  he,  'to  acknowledge  that  I'd  ra  her  dechiie 
i  ans^^elea  mm  .  m^etln"-  him  upon  deep  points.'    Gmteels. 
'  m-ectere  d  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo.        |  ^^^J.^ -^.   i^e^uhs-hem  !     But   among   oui- 
'"Very    "-ood,"   said  he,    'you  have   the  ,  gg^,^.gg  j  ^ould  bog  him  in  a  very  short  tune  ; 
eenius  and  ^vHl  come  to  somethin'  yet :  now    tj^ougU  rd  scorn  to  deprive  the  gintleuian  ot 

tell  me  the  most  moral  line  in  Virgil.'  ■  •  ■     -• i-^-  -i—  — "  ^f  1""  «p"t 

"I  answered  : 
'  niscerejustitiam  moniti  et  non  temaere  dioos:  * 

'"Depend  upon  it,' said  he, 'you  will  be  a        ^q  .^ear  ^,,  „.^,„.. ,  

luminary.     The  morning  star  vnM  be  but  a  :  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^-^^jy  known  in  the  remote  part 

f^xrthing  candle  to  you  ;  and  if  you  take  m    ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^.^^.-^1^  j^  ^iii^h  he  Uved  draw 

the  learning  as  you  do  the  cheese,  m  a  short  !  ^^^   fong-bow   at   such   a   rate,  was  highly 

time  there  won't  be  a  man  in  Munstber  lit  to  ;  ^^^^^g.^^^.      -pj^g  credulous   character  of  his 

teach  you,'  and  be  laughed,  for  you  see  he  |  j^y^i-jo^.y^  however,  was  no  slight  temptation 

bad  a  tendency  to  jocosity.  I  ^q   him  ;  for  he  knew  that  next  to  the  le- 

"  He  did  not  give  me  up  here,  however,  i         -j^  ^^  ^j^g^j.  gj^j^ts,  or  the  Gospel  itself, 

beiu"-  determined  to  go  deeper  md  me.  I  g^^  fictions  ranked  in  authenticity  ;  and  he 

'"Can  you  translate  a  newspaper  into  Latin  |  ^^^^  determined  that  it  should  not  be  his 

prose?'  said  he.  .     ^  ^,        I  fault  if  their  opinion   of   his  learning   and 

"Now  the  divil  a  one  o'  me  was  just  then  j  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^t  ^...iged  to  the  highest  point. 

sure  about  the  prose,  so  I  was  gom  to  tell  ]      ^-^^    feehug    experienced    by    the   poor 

him  ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  speak,   he  j  g^j^^ij^.^  ^^y^en  he  awoke  the  next  morumg, 

thrust  the  paper  into  my  hand,  and  desired    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  of  satisfaction  and  sorrow.     He 


his  reputavtion  or  his  place,  even  if  he  sei.t 
me  a  chaUeuge  of  larniu'  to-morrow,  ;ilthoug.i 
he's  too  cute  to  ventui-e  on  doing  //ia<— hem, 
hem  ?"  , 

To  hear  an  obscure  creature,  whose  name 


list  me  jjapei  luiu  I..J   ^^^v.,  ..-- —  p^vas  one  Doui  oi  biiLiniai-ii""  "^"  - — ,;  .    t     i 

me  to  thranslate  half-a-dozen  barbarous  ad-    ^j^^^j^i^t  once  more  of  his  home  and  kindred 
vprtisements.  ,      ^  i  and  i-efleeted  that  it  might  be  possible  he  had 

"  The  first  that  met  me  was  about  a  reward  '  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^j.  ^^  ^li^  beloved  relations.  His 
offered  for  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  a  temer,  ;,^,.^j  however,  was  checked  when  he  re- 
that  had  been  stolen  fi-orn  a  fisbmg-tacMe  i  ^g^j'^jg^.^d  the  warm  and  paternal  affection 
manufacturer,  and  then  came  a  hst  of  bis  ,  ^^..^.j^  ^^j^j^j^  j^^  ^^.^^  received  on  the  preceding 
shabby  merchandise,  ending  with  a  long-  ^.^.^^  -^^,  j^j^  hospitable  countryman.  He 
winded  encomium  upon  his  gunpowder,  shot,  -  ^^^^,^^^  ^^^  j^-^  prayers  to  God  ;  humbly  be- 
and  double-ban-elled  guns.  Now  may  I  be  ^^^„t^<^  his  grace  and  protection  ;  nor  did  he 
shot  with  a  blank  cartridge,  if  I  ever  felt  so  ^^^  ^^j.  ^^  :^^^^iove  a  blessing  upon  those  who 
much  at  an  amplush  in  my  life,  and  I  said  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  soothed  bis  eai-ly  sorrows,  and  al- 
so. -,  ■  ■,  XT,    '  forded  him,  though  a  stranger  and  friendless, 

'"Your  honor  has   hooked  me   wid  the    ^^^^^^^^  comfort,  and  sympathy, 
fishing  hooks,'  said  I ;  '  buti  gi-ant  the  cheese  ,      „  j  j^^^^  ■,  thought  he,  "  that  I  will  meet 
was  good  bait,  any  bow.'  ;  ,^any  such,  till  I  overcome  my  difficulties, 

"  So  he  laughed  heartily,  and  bid  me  go  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^11  able  to  assist  my  poor  father 
on.  „    ,  Tce     li.    I  an' mother!" 

"WeU,  I  thought  the  fii-st  was  difficult :  ^^^^^  j^^  j-j  j^ggt  many  such  among  the 
but  the  second  was  Masoretic  to  it— some-  ^^^^^^^-^-^^^  ,,nd  despised,  and  neglected  of  his 
thing  about  drawbacks,  excisemen  and  a  ^^^^^tj^.j^en ;  for— and  we  say  it  with  pride 
lonr'  custom-house  Ust,  that  would  puzzle  ,  _^^^^  character  of  this  excellent  fai-nier  is 
PubUus  Virgihus  Maro,  if  he  was  set  to  trans-  ,  yjoj-ougijiy  that  of  our  peasantry  within  the 

,    ,       Z      irT.tv,i=    range  of  domestic  life.  „    .,,    ,       i 

*  He  is  evidently  drawing  the  long-bow  hai 3  ,  this  ,  -^^^^^^^  j^^  j^.^d  eaten  a  comfortable  bresik- 
anecdote  bas  been  told  betore.  I 
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fa^t,  and  seen  his  satchel  stuffed  with  pro- 
vision for  his  journej',  the  farmer  brought 
him  up  to  his  own  i-oom,  in  which  were  also 
his  wife  and  children. 

"  God,"  said  he,  "  has  been  good  to  me  ; 
blessed  be  his  holy  name  ! — betther  it  ap- 
pears in  one  siuse,  than  he  has  been  to  you, 
dear,  though  maybe  I  don't  desarve  it  as  well. 
But  no  matther,  acushla  ;  1  have  it,  an'  ijvu 
want  it  ;  so  here's  a  thiitie  to  help  your 
forrid  in  your  laniiu'  ;  an'  all  I  ax  from  you 
is  to  offer  up  a  bit  of  a  prayer  for  me,  of  an 
odd  time,  an'  if  ever  you  live  to  be  a  jiriest, 
to  say,  if  it  wouldn't  be  throublesome,  one 
Mass  for  me  an'  those  that  you  see  about  me. 
It's  not  much,  James  agra — only  two  guineas. 
They  may  stand  your  friend,  whin  friends  will 
be  scai-ce  wid  you  :  though,  I  hope,  that 
won't  be  the  case  aither." 

The  tears  were  already  streaming  down 
Jemmy's  cheeks.  "  Oh,"  said  the  artless 
boy,  "God  forever  reward  you!  but  sure  I 
have  a  gi'eat  dale  of  money  in  the — in  the — 
cuff  o'  my  coat.  Indeed  I  have,  an'  I  won't 
want  it  I " 

The  farmer,  affected  by  the  utter  simpMcity 
af  the  lad,  looked  at  his  wife  and  smiled,  al- 
though a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  at  the  time. 
She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and 
backed  the  kind  offer  of  her  husband. 

"Take  it,  asthore,"  she  added,  "in  your 
cuff!  Musha,  God  help  you!  sure  it's  not 
much  you  or  the  likes  of  you  can  have  in 
yom-  cuff,  avourneen  !  Don't  be  ashamed, 
but  take  it ;  we  can  well  afford  it,  glory  be 
to  God  for  it !  It's  not,  agra,  bekase  you're 
goin'  the  way  you  are — though  that  same's 
au  honor  to  you — but  bekase  our  heai-ts 
warmed  to  you,  that  we  offered  it,  an'  be- 
kase we  would  wish  you  to  be  thinkin'  of  us 
now  an'  thin,  when  you're  in  a  strange  jDart 
of  the  country.  Let  me  open  your  pocket 
an'  put  them  into  i*'  That's  a  good  boy, 
thank  you,  an'  God  bless  an'  prosper  j'ou  ! 
I'm  sure  you  were  always  biddable." 

"  Now  childre,"  said  the  farmer,  address- 
ing his  sons  and  daughters,  "  never  see  the 
sthranger  widout  a  friend,  nor  wantin'  a  bed 
or  a  dinner,  when  you  grow  up  to  be  men 
an'  women.  There's  many  a  turn  in  this 
world  ;  we  may  be  strangers  oui'selves  ;  an' 
think  of  what  I  would  feel  if  any  of  you  was 
far  from  me,  widout  money  or  friends,  when 
I'd  hear  that  you  met  a  father  in  a  strange 
counthry  that  lightened  your  hearts  by  his 
kindness.  Now,  dear,  the  carts  '11  be  ready 
in  no  time — eh '?  Why  there  they  are  at  the 
g  ite  waitin'  for  you.  Get  into  one  of  them, 
an'  they'U  lave  you  in  the  next  town.  Come, 
man,  budan'  age,  be  stout-hearted,  an'  don't 
erv  ;  sure  we  did  nothin'  for  you  to  spake 
ot'^ 


1  He  shook  the  poor  scholar  by  the  hand, 
and  drawmg  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  passed 
hurriedly  out  of  the  room.  Alley  stooped 
down,  kissed  his  lips,  and  wept ;  and  the 
children  each  embraced  him  with  tliat  min- 
gled feeling  of  compassion  and  respect  which 
is  uniformly  entertained  for  the  poor  scholar 
in  Ireland. 

The  boy  felt  as  if  he  had  been  again  sep- 
arated from  his  parents ;  with  a  sobbing 
bosom  and  wet  cheeks  he  bid  them  farewell, 
and  mounting  one  of  the  carts  was  soon  be- 
yond sight  and  hearing  of  the  kind-heai-ted 
farmer  and  his  family. 

When  the  cart  had  proceeded  about  a  mile, 
it  stopped,  and  one  of  the  men  who  accom- 
panied it  addressing  a  boy  who  passed  with 
two  sods  of  turf  under  his  arm,  desired  him 
to  hurry  on  and  inform  his  master  that  they 
waited  for  him. 

"TeU  Misther  Corcoran  to  come  into 
coort,"  said  the  man.  laughing,  "  my  Lord- 
ship's waitin'  to  hear  his  defince  for  intindin' 
not  to  run  away  wid  Miss  Judy  Malowny. 
Tell  him  Lord  Varb/n  ready  to  pass  sintince 
on  him  for  not  staliu"  the  heart  of  her  vfid 
his  Rule  o'  Thi-ee.  Ha  !  by  the  holy  farmer, 
you'll  get  it  for  stayin'  from  school  to  this 
hour.  Be  quick,  abouchal !  " 
I  In  a  few  minutes  the  trembling  urchin,' 
glad  of  any  message  that  might  serve  to  divert 
the  di'eaded  bu-ch  fi-om  himself,  entered  the 
uproarious  "  8iminai-y,"  caught  his  forelock, 
bobbed  down  his  head  to  the  master,  and 
pitched  his  "  two  sods"  into  a  Httle  heap  of 
tiu'f  which  lay  in  the  corner  of  the  school. 

"  Ai-rah,  Pat  Roach,  is  this  an  hour  to  in- 
ter into  my  estabUshment  wid  impunity  ? 
Eh,  you  Rosicrusian  ?  " 

"  Masther,  sir,"  replied  the  adroit  monkey, 
"  I've  a  message  for  you,  sir,  i'  you  plase." 

"  An'  what  might  the  message  be,  Masther 
Pat  Roach  ?  To  dine  to-day  wid  your  worthy 
father,  aboiichal  ?  " 
I  "  No,  sir  ;  il's  fi-om  one  o'  Mr.  Lauigan's 
boys — him  that  belongs  to  the  carts,  sir ; 
lie  wants  to  sjaake  to  you,  sir,  i'  you  plase." 

"  An'  do  you  give  that  by  way  of  an  apolo- 
getical  oration  for  yoiu-  absence  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  my  tuition  until  this  hoiu' "?  How- 
ever, non  constat  Patrici  ;  I'll  pluck  the  crow 
wid  you  on  my  return.  If  you  don't  find 
yourself  a'  well-tlpgged  youth  for  your  '  mit- 
chin,'  never  say  that  this  right  hand  can  ad- 
minister condign  punishment  to  that  part  of 
your  physical  theory  which  constitutes  the 
antithesis  to  your  vacuum  caput.  En  el,  ecce, 
Vdii  villain."  iie  added,  pointing  to  the  birch, 
"ii's  iM'uly  cut  and  trimmed,  and  pregnant 
wid  alacniy  ti>r  the  operation.  I  correct, 
Patricius,  on  fundamental  principles,  which 
I  you'll  soon  feel  to  your  cost." 
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"  Masther,  sir,"  replied  tlie  lad,  iu  a  friend- 
ly, conciliating  tone,  "  my  father  'ud  be  | 
oblaged  to  you,  if  you'd  take  share  of  a  fat  I 
goose  wid  him  to-morrovs."  ' 

"Go  to  yom*  sate,  Paddy,  avourneen  ;  ' 
devil  a  dacent  boy  in  the  seminary  I  joke  so 
'much  wid,  as  I  do  wid  yourself  ;  an'  all  out 
of  respect  for  your  worthy  parents.  Faith,  j 
I've  a  great  regard  for  them,  aU  out,  an'  tell 
them  so."  j 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  carts,  and  ap- 
proaching Jemmy,  gave  him  such  advice 
touching  his  conduct  in  Munster,  as  he  con- 
sidered to  be  most  seiTiceable  to  an  inex- 
perienced lad  of  his  years.  I 

"  Here,"  said  the  kind-hearted  soul — "  here, 
Ja.mes,  is  my  mite  ;  it's  but  bare  ten  shil-  I 
lings  ;  but  if  I  could  make  it  a  pound  for 
you,  it  would  give  me  a  degree  of  delectabil- 
ity  which  I  have  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  tiine. 
The  truth  is,  there's  something  like  the  nodm 
matrimonii,  or  what  they  facetiously  term  the 
priest's  gallows,  dangling  over  my  head,  so 
that  any  little  thrifle  I  may  get  must  be  kept  | 
together  for  that  crisis,  James,  abouchal ;  so 
that  must  be  my  apology  for  not  giving  you 
more,  joined  to  the  naked  fact,  that  I  never  ' 
was  remiu'kable  for  a  sujjerHuity  of  cash  under  ' 
any  circumstances.  Remember  what  I  told 
you  last  night.  Don't  let  a  shiUing  of  your  j 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  masther  you  ; 
settle  wid.  Give  it  to  the  parish  priest,  and  : 
dhra'v  it  from  him  when  you  want  it.  Don't 
join  the  parties  or  the  factions  of  tlie  school.  ' 
Above  all,  spake  ill  of  nobody  ;  and  if  the  ; 
masther  is  harsh  upon  you,  either  bear  it  i 
patiently,  or  mintion  it  to  the  priest,  or  to  | 
some  other  person  of  respectability  in  the 
parish,  and  you'll  be  protected.  You'll  be  ! 
apt  to  meet  cruelty  enough,  my  good  boy  :  ' 
for  there  are  larned  Neros  iu  Munster,  who'd  ! 
flog  if  the  i^roviiiee  was  in  Hames.  j 

•'  Now,  James,  I'll  teU  you  what  you'll  do,  I 
when  you  reach  the  larned  south.  Plant  | 
yourself  on  the  highest  hill  iif  the  neighbor-  j 
hood  wherein  the  academician  with  whom  j 
J  ou  intend  to  .stop,  lives.  Let  the  hour  of  j 
rocounoitriug  be  that  in  which  dinner  is  pre- 
jwriiig.  When  seated  there.  James,  take  a  [ 
survey  of  the  smoke  that  ascends  from  the  ' 
chimneys  of  the  farmer's  houses,  and  be  sure 
to  direct  your  steps  to  tliat  from  which  the  | 
highest  and  merriest  colupm  issues.  This 
'is  the  old  plan  and  it  is  a  sure  one.  The  ' 
highest  smoke  rises  fi-om  the  largest  lire,  the 
largest  fire  boils  the  biggest  pot,  the  biggest  ] 
pot  generally  holds  the  fattest  bacon,  and  the 
fattest  bacon  is  kept  by  the  richest  farmer,  i 
It's  a  wholesome  and  comfortable  climax,  my  ! 
boy.  and  one  by  which  I  myself  was  enabled  1 
tf)  keep  a  daeent  portion  of  educated  flesh  1 
between    the  master's   birch   and   mv   ribs.  I 


The  science  itself  is  called  Gastric  Geography, 
and  is  peculiar  only  to  itinerant  young  gintle- 
men  who  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  classical 
prorinee  of  Munster. 

"  Here's  a  book  that  thravelled  along  wid 
myself  through  aU  my  peregi-inations — 
Creech's  Translation  of  Hqi'ace.  Keep  it  for 
my  sake  ;  and  when  you  accomplish  your 
education,  if  you  return  home  this  waj-,  I'd 
thank  you  to  give  me  a  call.  Farewell ! 
God  bless  you  and  prosper  you  as  I  wish, 
and  as  I  am  sure  you  desarve. " 

He  shook  the  lad  by  the  hand  ;  and  as  it 
was  probable  that  his  own  former  struggles 
with  poverty,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion, came  with  aU  the  power  of  awakened 
recollection  to  his  mind,  he  hastily  drew  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  returned  to  resume 
the  brief  but  harmless  authority  of  the  ferula. 

After  arriving  at  the  next  town.  Jemmy 
found  himself  once  more  prosecuting  his 
journey  alone.  In  proportion  as  he  advanced 
into  a  strange  land,  liis  spirits  became  de- 
pressed, and  his  heai't  cleaved  more  and 
more  to  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him. 
There  is,  however,  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
risions  of  youth,  in  the  siieculations  of  a 
young  heaa't,  which  frequently  overcomes 
difficulties  that  a  mind  taught  by  the  exj^eri- 
ence  of  hfe  would  often  shrink  from  encoun- 
tering. We  may  aU  remember  the  utter 
recklessness  of  danger,  with  which,  in  oui' 
youthful  days,  we  crossed  floods,  or  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  ya^\'ning  precipices — feats 
which,  in  after  years,  the  wealth  of  Idngdoms 
could  not  induce  us  to  perform.  Experience, 
as  well  as  conscience,  makes  cowards  of  us 
all. 

The  poor  scholar  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him- 
self an  object  of  kind  and  hospitable  atten- 
tion to  his  countiymeu.  His  satchel  of 
books  was  literally  a  passport  to  their  hearts. 
For  instance,  as  he  wended  his  solitary  way, 
de2:)ressed  and  travel-worn,  he  was  frequently 
accosted  by  laborers  from  behind  a  ditch  on 
the  roadside,  and,  after  giving  a  brief  history 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view,  brought,  if  it 
was  dinner-hour,  to  some  farm-house  or 
cabin,  where  he  was  made  to  partake  of  their 
meal.  Even  those  poor  creatures  who  gain 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  keeping  what  are 
called  "dhry  lodgins,"  like /(((((.s-  a  von  lucen- 
(lo,  because  they  never  keep  out  the  rain, 
Mid  have  mostly  a  bottle  of  whiskey  for  tho.se 
who  know  hoio  to  call  for  it.  even  they,  in 
most  instances,  not  only  refused  to  charge 
the  poor  scholar  for  his  bed,  but  declined  to 
receive  any  remuneration  for  his  subsis- 
tence. 

"  Och,  och,  no,  you  poor  young  crathur, 
not  from  you.     No,  no  ;  if  we  wouldn't  heli; 
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ihe  likes  o'  you,  who  ouglit  we  to  help  ?  No 
dear  ;  but  insteaii  o'  the  airighad*  jist  lave 
us  j'^our  blessin',  an'  maybe  we'U  thrive  as 
weU  wid  that,  as  we  would  wid  your  little 
pences,  that  you'll  be  wanting  for  your- 
self, whin  your  frinds  won't  be  near  to  help 
you." 

Many,  in  fact,  were  the  little  marks  of  kind- 
ness and  attention  which  the  poor  lad  re- 
ceived on  his  way.  Sometimes  a  ragged 
peasant,  if  he  haj)pened  to  be  his  fellow- 
traveller,  would  carry  his  satchel  so  long  as 
they  travelled  together,  or  a  carman  would 
give  him  a  lift  on  his  empty  car ;  or  some 
humorous  postihon,  or  tipsy  "  shay-boy," 
with  a  comical  leer  in  his  eye,  would  shove 
him  into  liis  vehicle,  remarking — 

"Bedad,  let  nobody  say  you're  a  poor 
scholar  nuw,  an'  you  goin'  t«  school  in  a 
coach !  Be  the  piper  that  played  afore 
Moses,  if  ever  any  rascal  upraids  you  wid  it, 
tell  him,  s.iys  you — '  You  damned  rap,'  says 
you,  '  I  wiut  to  school  in  a  coach  !  an'  that,' 
says  you,  'was  what  none  o'  j^er  beggarly 
gineration  was  ever  able  to  do,'  says  you  ; 
'  an'  moreover,  be  the  same  token,'  says  you, 
'  be  tlie  holy  farmer,  if  you  bring  it  up  to 
me.  111  make  a  thii-d  eye  in  your  forehead 
wid  the  butto'  this  whip,' says  you.  Whisli ! 
d<jrlins  !  That's  the  go  !  There's  di-ivin', 
Barny!  Eh?" 

At  length,  after  much  toil  and  travel,  be 
reached  the  South,  having  experienced  as  he 
proceeded  a  series  of  affectionate  attentions, 
Avhieh  had,  at  least,  the  effect  of  reconciling 
him  to  the  measure  he  had  taken,  and  im- 
pressing upon  his  heart  a  deeper  couiidence 
in  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Ui^on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
terminated  his  journey,  twilight  was  nearly 
falling  ;  tlie  town  in  which  he  intended  to 
stop  for  the  night  was  not  a  quai-ter  of  a  mile 
before  him,  yet  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach 
it ;  his  short,  yielding  stejjs  were  evidently 
those  of  a  young  and  fatigued  traveller  :  his 
brow  was  moist  with  perspu-atiou  :  he  had 
just  begun,  too,  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner he  should  introduce  himself  to  the  mas- 
ter who  taught  the  school  :it  which  he  had 
been  advised  to  stoi3,  when  he  heard  a  step 
behind  him,  and  on  looking  back,  he  dis- 
icovered  a  tall,  well-made,  ruddy-faced  young 
Iman,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  walking  after  him. 

"  Uncle  et  quo  viator?"  said  the  stranger, 
on  coming  up  to  him. 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  Jemmy,  "I  have  not 
Latin  ijef." 

"  You  ai'e  on  your  way  to   seek  it,  how- 


ever," replied  the  other.  "  Have  you  travel- 
led far  ?  " 

"A  long  way,   indeed,   sir;  I  came   from 

the   Countv ,  sir,  —  the   upper   part   of 

it." 

"  Have  you  letters  from  your  pai'ish 
priest  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir,  and  one  fi'om  my  father'.s 
landlord,  Square  Benson,  if  you  ever  heard 
of  him." 

"  What's  3'our  object  in  learning  Latin  ?  " 

"  To  be  a  priest,  wid  the  hf '  o'  God  ;  an' 
to  rise  my  jioor  father  an'  ^„^her  out  of 
theii'  poverty." 

His  companion,  after  hearing  this  reply, 
bent  a  glance  upon  him,  that  indicated  the 
awakening  of  an  interest  in  the  lad  much 
greater  than  he  probably  otherwise  would 
have  felt. 

"It's  only  of  late,"  continued  the  boy, 
"  that  my  father  an'  mother  got  jjoor  ;  they 
were  once  very  well  to  do  in  the  world.  But 
they  were  put  out  o'  their  farm  in  ordher 
that  the  agint  might  jjut  a  man  that  had 
married  a  get  *  of  his  own  into  it.  My  father 
intended    to    lay   his   case    before    Colonel 

B ,  the  landlord  ;  but  he  couldn't  see 

him  at  all,  bekase  he  never  comes  near  the 
estate.  The  agint's  called  Yallow  Sam,  sir  ; 
he's  lich  through  cheatery  an'  dishonesty  ; 
puts  money  out  at  iutherest,  then  goes  to  law, 
an'  brakes  the  people  entirely  ;  for,  somehow, 
he  never  was  kno\vn  to  lose  a  lawsuit  at  all, 
sir.  They  say  it's  the  divil,  sir,  that  keeps 
the  lawyers  on  his  side  ;  an'  that  when  he 
an'  the  lawyers  do  be  dhrawin'  up  their 
writins,  the  devil — God  betune  me  an'  harm  I 
— does  be  helpin'  them  ! " 

"And    is    Colonel    B actually  —  or, 

rather,  was  he  your  father's  landlord  ?  " 

"He  was,  indeed,  sir  ;  it's  thruth  I'lu 
telliu'  you." 

"  Singular  enough  !  Stand  beside  me  here 
— do  you  see  that  large  house  to  the  right 
among  the  trees  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir  ;  a  great  big  house,  eutu'ely — 
like  a  castle,  sir." 

"  The  same.     Well,  that  house  belongs  to 

Colonel  B ,  and  I  am  very  intimate  witli 

him.  I  am  Catholic  curate  of  this  parish  ; 
and  I  was,  before  my  ordination,  j^rivate 
tutor  in  his  family  for  four  years." 

"  Maybe,  sir,  you  might  have  iutherest  to 
get  my  father  back  into  his  farm  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  ]{now  that,  my  good  lad,  for  I 

am  told  Colonel  B is  rather  embarrassed, 

and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  jDower  of  the 
man  you  call  Yellow  Sam,  who  has,  I  be- 
heve,  heavy  mortgages  upon  his  property. 
But  no  matter  ;  if  I  cannot  help  your  father, 


Money. 


*  A  terra  implying  illegitimacy. 
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1  sliaJl  be  able  to  seiTe  yourself.  Wliere  do 
you  intend  to  stop  for  the  night  ?  '' 

"In  dhry  lodgin',  sir,  that's  where  my 
father  and  mother  bid  me  stop  always.  They 
war  very  kind  to  me,  sii',  in  the  dhry 
lodgins." 

"  Who  is  there  in  Ireland  who  would  not 
be  kind  to  you,  my  good  boy  ?  I  trust  you 
do  not  neglect  your  religious  duties  ?  " 

"  Wid  the  hel^J  o'  God,  sir,  I  strive  to  at- 
tind  to  them  as  well  as  I  can  ;  particularly 
sinpe  I  left  my  father  and  mother.  Every 
night  an'  mornin',  sir,  I  say  five  Fathers,  five 
Aves,  an'  a  Creed  ;  an'  sometimes  when  I'm 
walkin'  the  road,  I  sUp  ujj  an  odd  Father, 
sir,  an'  Ave,  that  God  may  grant  me  good 
luck." 

The  priest  smiled  at  his  candor  and  art- 
lessness,  and  could  not  help  feeling  the  in- 
terest which  the  boy  had  already  excited  in 
him  increase. 

"  You  do  right,"  said  he,  "  and  take  care 
that  you  neglect  not  the  worshii)  of  God. 
Avoid  bad  company  ;  be  not  Cjuarrelsome  at 
school ;  study  to  improve  yourself  diligently  ; 
attend  mass  regularly  ;  and  be  punctual  in 
going  to  confession." 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  priest 
and  he  entered  the  town  together. 

"This  is  my  house,"  said  the  former; 
"  or  if  not  altogether  mine — at  least,  that  in 
which  I  lodge  ;  let  me  see  you  here  at  two 
o'clock  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  fol- 
low me,  and  I  shall  place  you  with  a  family 
where  you  will  experience  every  kindness 
and  attention  that  can  make  you  comfort- 
able." 

He  then  led  him  a  few  doors  ujd  the  sti'eet, 
till  he  stojjped  at  a  decent-looking  "  House  of 
Entertainment,"  to  the  proprietors  of  which 
he  introduced  him. 

"Be  kind  to  this  strange  boy,"  said  the 
worthy  clergyman,  "  and  whatever  the  charges 
of  his  boai-d  and  lodging  may  be  until  we 
get  him  settled,  I  shall  be  accountable  for 
them." 

"  God  forbid,  your  Reverence,  that  ever  a 
penny  belongin'  to  a  poor  boy  lookin'  for  his 
laruin'  should  go  into  our  pockets,  if  he  was 
wid  us  twelve  months  in  the  j-ear.  No — no  ! 
He  can  stay  with  the  bouchaleens  ;  *  let  them 
be  thiyin'  one  another  in  their  books.  If  he 
is  fardher  on  in  the  Latin  then  Andy,  he  can 
lielp  Andy  ;  an'  if  Andy  has  the  foreway  of 
him,  why  Andy  can  help  him.  Come  here, 
boys,  all  of  yez.  Here's  a  comrade  for  yez — 
a  dacent  boy  that's  lookin'  for  his  laniin',  the 
Lord  enable  him  !  Now  be  kind  to  him,  an' 
wliisper,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  "  don't 
be  bringin'  a  blush  to  the  gorsoon's  face. 


*  Little  bojs. 


Do  ye  hear  ?  Ma  choi-p  !  if  ye  dc  ! — Now 
mind  it.  Ye  know  what  I  can  do  whin  I'm 
well  vexed !  Go,  now,  an'  get  him  somethin' 
to  ate  an'  dhrink,  an'  let  him  sleep  wid  Bar- 
ney in  the  feather  bed." 

Dui-ing  the  coui'se  of  the  next  day,  the 
benevolent  curate  inti'oduced  bini  to  thei 
parish  priest,  who  fi-om  the  frequent  claims 
urged  by  jjoor  scholars  upon  his  patronage, 
felt  no  piu'ticular  interest  in  his  case.  He 
wrote  a  short  letter,  however,  to  the  master 
with  whom  Jemmy  intended  to  become  a 
pupil,  stating  that  "  he  was  an  honest  boy, 
I  the  son  of  legitimate  2Mrent.i,  and  w-orthy  of 
I  consideration." 

The  curate,  who  saw  f  urtlier  into  the  boy's 
I  character  than  the  parish  j)riest,  accomjjanied 
I  him  on  the  following  day  to  the  school ;  in- 
j  troduced  him  to  the  master  in  the  most 
i  favorable  manner,  and  recommended  him  in 
j  general  to  the  hospitable  care  of  all  the  jiu- 
j  piLs.  This  introduction  did  not  serve  the 
I  boy  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  : 
I  there  was  nothing  particular  in  the  letter  of 
j  the  parish  jiriest,  and  the  curate  was  but  a 
curate— no  formidable  personage  in  any 
church  where  the  good-will  of  the  rector  has 
not  been  ah-eady  secured. 

Jemmy  returned  that  day  to  his  lodgings, 
and  the  next  morning,  with  his  Latin  Gram- 
mar under  his  arm,  he  went  to  school  to 
taste  the  lii-st  bitter  fi-uits  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge. 

On  entering  it,  which  he  did  with  a  beat- 
ing heai't,  he  found  the  despot  of  a  huudi-ed 
subjects  sitting  behind  a  desk,  with  his  hat 
on,  a  brow  sujaerciliously  severe,  and  liis 
nose  crimped  into  a  most  cutting  and  vine- 
gar curl.  The  truth  was,  the  master  knew 
the  chai-acter  of  the  curate,  and  felt  that  be- 
cause he  had  taken  Jemmy  under  his  i^ro- 
tection,  no  ojDportunity  remained  for  him  of 
fleecing  the  boy,  under  the  j)reteuce  of  se- 
curing his  money,  and  that  consequently  the 
ai'rival  of  the  j)oor  scholar  would  be  no  wind- 
fall, as  he  had  expected. 

When  Jemmy  entered,  he  looked  first  at 
the  master  for  his  welcome  ;  but  the  master, 
who  verified  the  proverb,  that  there  ai-e  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,  took  no 
notice  whatsoever  of  him.  The  boy  then 
looked  timidly  about  the  school  in  quest  of  a 
friendly  face,  and  indeed  few  faces  except 
friendly  ones  were  turned  ujjon  him. 

Several  of  the  scholar's  rose  up  simultane- 
ously to  speak  to  him  ;  but  the  pedagogue 
angrily  inquii-ed  why  they  had  left  theii-  seats 
and  their  business. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  a  young  Munsterman, 
\\ith  a  fine  Milesian  face — "  be  gorra,  sur,  I 
believe  if  we  don't  W'elcome  the  poor  scholar, 
I  think  you  won't.     This  is  the  boy,  sir,  that 
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Mr.  O'Brien  came  along  wid  yistlierday,  an' 
spoke  so  well  of." 

"  I  know  that,  Tliady  ;  and  IVIistlier  O'Brien 
thinks,  because  he  himself  fii'st  passed 
through  that  overgrown  hedge-school  wid 
slates  upon  the  roof  of  it,  called  Thriuity 
College,  and  matriculated  in  Maynooth  af- 
ther,  that  he  has  legal  authority  to  recom- 
mend every  young  vagrant  to  the  gratuitous 
benefits  of  legitimate  classicality.  An'  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  are  acting  the  Pathi-un,  too, 
Thady,  and  intind  to  take  this  young  wild- 
goose  under  yoiu-  protection  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  isn't  he  a  poor  scholai-  ?  Sure 
he  mustn't  want  liis  bit  an'  sup,  nor  his 
night's  lodgin',  anyhow.  You're  to  give  him 
his  larniu'  only,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  so,  Mr.  Thaddeus  ;  but  this  is 
the  penalty  of  celebrity.  If.  I  weren't  so 
celebrated  a  man  for  classics  as  I  am,  I  would 
have  none  of  this  work.  I  tell  you,  Thady, 
if  I  had  fifty  sons  I  wouldn't  make  one  o' 
them  cvh'bmted." 

"  Wait  till  you  have  one  first,  sir,  and  you 
may  make  him  as  great  a  numskull  as  you 
plase,  Master." 

"But  in  the  meantime,  Thady,  I'll  have  no 
dictation  from  you,  as  to  whether  I  have  one 
or  fifty  ;  or  as  to  whether  he'U  be  an  ass  or 
a  Newton.  I  say  that  a  dearth  of  larnin'  is 
like  a  year  of  famine  in  Ii-eland.  When  the 
peojDle  are  hard  pushed,  they  bleed  the  fattest 
l)ullocks,  an'  live  on  their  blood  ;  an'  so  it  is 
md  VIS  Academicians.  It's  always  he  that 
has  the  most  larned  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
the  gi-eatest  quantity  of  it  that  such  hungry 
leeches  fasten  on." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sii-,"  said  the  yoiith  with 
a  smile  ;  "  but  they  say  the  bullocks  always 
fatten  the  betther  for  it.  I  hope  you'll  bleed 
weU  now,  sir." 

"  Thady,  I  don't  like  the  curl  of  your 
nose  ;  an',  moreover,  I  have  always  found 
you  prone  to  sedition.  You  remember 
your  conduct  at  the  '  Bai-ring  out.'  I  tell 
you  it's  well  that  your  worthy  father  is  a 
dacent  wealthy  man,  or  I'd  be  apt  to  give 
vou  a  memoria  technica  on  the  sublratum, 
Thiwly." 

"  God  be  praised  for  my  father's  wealth, 
sir  !  But  I'd  never  wish  to  have  a  good 
memory  in  the  way  you  mention." 

"  Faith,  an'  I'll  be  apt  to  add  that  to  your 
other  qualities,  if  you  don't  take  care  of 
yourself." 

"  I  want  no  such  addition,  Masther  ;  if 
you  do,  you'll  be  apt  to  subtract  yourself 
from  this  neighborhood,  an',  maybe,  there 
won't  be  more  than  a  cipher  gone  out  of  it, 
:ifther  all." 

"  Thady,  you're  a  wag,"  exclaimed  the 
crestfallen   pedagogue ;     "  take    the   lad   to 


your  o\va  sate,  and  show  him  his  task.  How 
is  your  sister's  sore  throat,  Thady  ?  " 

"  Why,  SU-,"  reijlied  the  benevolent  young 
wit,  "  she's  betther  than  I  am.  She  can 
swallow  more,  sir." 

"  Not  of  larnin',  Thady  ;  there  you've  the 
widest  gullet  in  the  parish." 
i  "My  fathers  the  richest  man  in  it,  Mas- 
ther," reijlied  Thady.  "I  think,  sir,  my 
gullet  and  his  jjurse  ai'e  much  about  the 
same  size — wid  you." 

"Thady,  j'ou're  first-rate  at  a  reply  ;  but 
exceedingly  deficient  in  the  retort  courteous. 
Take  the  lad  to  your  sate,  I  say,  and  see  how 
far  he  is  advanced,  and  what  he  is  fit  for.  I 
suppose,  as  you  are  so  gineious,  you  wiU 
volunteer  to  tache  him  yourself." 

"  I'll  do  that  wid  pleasui-e,  sir ;  but  I'd 
like  to  know  whether  you  intind  to  tache  liim 
or  not." 

'■An'  I'd  like  to  know,  Thady,  who's  to 
pay  me  for  it,  if  I  do.  A  j)urty  return  Michael 
Rooney  made  me  for  making  him  such  a 
linguist  as  he  is.  '  You're  a  tyrant,'  said  he, 
when  he  gi-ew  up,  '  and  instead  of  expecting 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  insti-uctions,  you 
ought  to  thank  me  for  not  preparing  you  for 
the  county  hospital,  as  a  memento  of  the 
ci-uelty  and  brutality  you  made  me  feel,  when 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  poor  scholarj 
under  you.'  And  so,  because  he  became- 
curate  of  the  parish,  he  showed  me  the  out- 
side of  it." 

"  But  will  you  tache  this  poor  j'oung  l)ov, 
sir?" 

"  Let  me  know  who's  to  guai-antee  his 
j  payments." 

j  "  I  have  money  myself,  sir,  to  pay  you  for 
two  years,"  replied  Jemmy.  '  They  told  me, 
sir,  that  you  were  a  great  scholar,  an'  I  re- 
fused to  stop  in  other  schools  by  rasou  of  the 
'  name  you  have  for  Latin  and  Greek." 

"  Verbum  sat,"  exclaimed  the  barefaced 
knave.  "  Come  here.  Now,  you  see,  I  jier- 
save  you  have  d.icency.  Here  is  your  task  ; 
get  that  half  page  by  heart.  You  have  a  cute 
look,  an'  I've  no  doubt  but  the  stufl's  ui  you. 
Come  to  me  afther  dismiss,  'till  we  have  a 
httle  talk  together." 

He  accordingly  pointed  out  the  task,  after 
which  he  placed  him  at  his  side,  lest  the  in- 
experienced boy  might  be  put  on  his  guai'di 
by  any  of  the  scholars.  In  this  intention, 
however,  he  was  frustrated  by  Thady,  who, 
as  he  thoroughly  detested  the  knavish  tyrant, 
resolved  to  caution  the  jjoor  scholar  against 
his  dishonest}'.  Thady,  indeed  most  heart- 
ily despised  the  mereenaiy  ijedagognie,  not 
only  for  his  obsequiousness  to  the  rich,  but 
on  account  of  his  severity  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.  About  two  o'clock  the  young  wag 
went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  immecliately 
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returned  in  great  haste  to  inform  the  master, 
that  Mr.  Delaney,  the  parish  jjriest,  and  two 
other  gentlemen  wished  to  see  hun  over  at 
the  Cross-Keys,  an  inn  which  was  liept  at  a 
jilace  called  the  Nine  Mile  House,  within  a 
few  perches  of  the  school.  Tiie  parish  priest, 
though  an  ignorant,  insipid  old  man,  was  the 
jmaster's  patron,  and  his  slightest  wish  a 
divine  law  to  him.  The  little  despot,  for- 
getting his  prey,  instantlj'  rejjaired  to  the 
Cross-Keys,  and  in  his  absence,  Thady,  to- 
gether with  the  larger  boys  of  the  school, 
made  M'Evoy  acquainted  with  the  fraud 
about  to  be  practised  on  him. 

"  His  intiutiou,"  said  they,  "  is  to  keep  you 
at  home  to-night,  in  ordher  to  get  whatever 
money  you  have  into  his  own  hands,  that  he 
may  keep  it  safe  for  you  ;  but  if  you  give  him 
a  penny,  you  may  bid  farewell  to  it.  Put  it 
in  the  curate's  hands,"  added  Thady,  "  or  in 
my  father's,  an'  thin  it'll  be  safe.  At  all 
evints,  don't  stay  wid  him  this  night.  He'll 
take  your  money  and  then  turn  you  off  in 
three  or  four  weeks." 

"  I  didn't  intind  to  give  him  my  money," 
rephed  Jemmy  ;  "  a  schoolmaster  I  met  on 
my  way  here,  bid  me  not  to  do  it.  I'll  give 
it  to  the  priest." 

"  Give  it  to  the  curate,"  said  Thady — "  wid 
ihim  it'U  be  safe  :  for  the  2)arish  ijriest  doesn't 
like  to  throuble  himself  wid  anything  of  the 
kind." 

This  was  agreed  ui^on  ;  the  boy  was  pre- 
pared against  the  designs  of  the  master,  and 
a  plan  laid  down  for  his  future  conduct.  In 
the  meantime,  the  latter  re-entered  the  school 
in  a  glow  of  indignation  and  disappointment. 

Thady,  however,  disregarded  him  ;  and  as 
the  master  knew  that  the  influence  of  the 
boy's  father  could  at  any  time  remove  him 
from  the  pai-ish,  his  anger  subsided  without 
any  very  violent  consequences.  The  parish 
priest  was  his  avowed  patron,  it  is  true  ;  but 
if  the  parish  priest  knew  that  Mr.  O'Rorke 
was  dissatisfied  wdth  him,  that  moment  he 
would  join  Mr.  O'Korke  in  expelling  him 
from  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  O'Korke  was  a 
wealthy  and  a  hospitable  man,  but  the 
schoolmaster  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

During  school-hours  that  day,  many  a 
warm-hearted  urchin  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  poor  scholar  ;  some  moved  by 
curiosity  to  hear  his  brief  and  simi^le  history  ; 
others  anxious  to  offer  him  a  temporary'  asy- 
lum in  their  father's  houses  ;  and  several  to 
know  if  he  had  the  requisite  books,  assuring 
him  if  he  had  not  they  would  lend  them  to 
him.  These  proofs  of  artless  generosity 
touched  the  homeless  youth's  heart  the  more 
acutely,  inasmuch  as  he  could  jserceive  but 
too  clearly  that  the  eye  of  the  master  i-ested 


'  upon  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  no  auspi- 
j  cious  glunce. 

When  the  scholars  were  dismissed,  a  scene 
'  occurred  w  hich  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
smile,  although  it  certainly  placed  the  poor 
I  scholar  in  a  predicament  by  no  means  agree- 
!  able.  It  resulted  from  a  contest  among  the 
boys  as  to  who  should  first  bring  him  home. 
I  The  master  who,  by  that  cunning  for  which 
the  knavish  are  remarkable,  had  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  day  that  his  designs  up- 
I  on  the  boy's  money  was  understood,  did  not 
j  ask  him  to  his  house.  The  contest  was,  there- 
fore, among  the  scholars  ;  who,  when  the  mas- 
ter had  disapjjeared  from  the  school-room, 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  of  which 
Jemmy  was  the  centre,  each  pressing  his 
\  claim  to  secure  him. 

"  The  right's  wid  me,"  exclaimed  Thady  ; 
"I  stood  to  him  all  day,  and  I  say  111  have 
him  for  this  night.  Come  wid  me,  Jimmy. 
Didn't  I  do  most  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

"I'll  never  forget  your  kindness,"  rephed 
poor  Jemmy,  quite  alarmed  at  the  boister- 
I  ous  symptoms  of  f)ugilisni  which  already 
began  to  appear.  In  fact,  many  a  tiny  fist 
I  was  shut,  as  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  the 
auguments  with  which  they  enforced  their 
'  assumed  rights. 

I  "There,  now,"  contimied  Thady,  "that 
I  jiuts  an  ind  to  it ;  he  says  he'll  never  forget 
j  my  kindness.  That's  enough  ;  come  wid  me, 
Jimmy." 

]  "  7s  it  enough  ?  "  said  a  lad,  who,  if  his 
I  father  was  less  wealth}-  than  Thadj's,  was 
'  resolved  to  put  strength  of  arm  agiiinst 
j  strength  cf  pui-se.  "  Maybe  it  isn't  enough  ! 
/  say  I  bar  it,  if  your  fadher  was  fifty  times 
as  rich  ! — Rich  !  Ai-rah,  don't  be  comin'  over 
us  in  regard  of  your  riches,  man  alive  !  Ill 
bring  the  sthrange  boy  home  this  very  night, 
an'  it  isn't  your  father's  dirty  money  that'll 
2Jrevint  me." 

i  "  I'd  advise  you  to  get  a  double  ditch  about 
'  your  nose,"  rejjlied  T'hady,  "  before  you  be- 
I  gin  to  say  anything  disrespectful  aginst  my 
'  father.  — Don't  think  to  ballyrag  over  me.  I II 
bring  the  boy,  for  I  have  the  best  right  to 
him.  Didn't  I  do*  the  masther  on  his 
account  ?  " 

"  A  double  ditch  about  my  nose  ?  " 
"  Aiye  !  " 

"  Are  you  able  to  fight  me  ?  " 
"  I'm  able  to  thry  it,  anyhow,  an'  willin' 
too." 

"  Do  you  mi/  you're  able  to  fight  me  ?  " 
"I'll  bring  the  boy  home  whether  or  not.' 
"  Thady's  not  your  match,  Jack  Eatigan," 
said  another  boy.     "  Why  don't  you  challenge 
your  match  ?  " 

*  Outwit. 
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"  If  yon  say  a  word,  I'll  half-sole  your  eye. 
Let  him  nay  whether  he's  able  to  fight  me 
like  a  man  or  not.     That's  the  chat." 

"  Half-sole  my  eye  !  Thin  here  I  am,  au' 
why  don't  you  do  it.  You're  crowin'  over  a 
boy  that  you're  bigger  than.  I'll  light  you  ^ 
for  Thady.  Now  half-sole  my  eye  if  you  dar  !  ■ 
Eh  ■?     Here's  my  eye,  now  !     Arrah,  be  the 

holy  man,  I'd Don't  we  know  the  white 

hen's  in  you.  Didn't  Barny  Murtagh  cow  you 
at  the  black-pool,  on  Thursday  last,  whin  we  , 
wor  bathin'?" 

"Come,  Ratigan,"  said  Thady,  "peel  an' 
turn  out.  I  say,  I  am  able  to  fight  you  ;  an'  i 
I'll  make  you  ate  your  words  aginst  my  father, 
by  way  of  givin'  you  your  dinner.  An'  I'll  | 
make  the  dacent  strange  boy  walk  home  wid  ! 
me  over  your  body — that  is,  if  he'd  not  be  i 
afraid  to  dirty  his  feet."  | 

Katigau  and  Thady  immediately  set  to,  and  i 
in  a  few  minutes  there  were  scarcely  a  little  ; 
pair  of  fists  present  that  were  not  at  work,  | 
either  on  behalf  of  the  two  first  combatants,  | 
or  with  a  view  to  determine  their  own  jirivate  [ 
rights  in  being  the  first  to  exercise  hospitality  I 
towards  the  amazed  poor  scholar.  The  fact 
was,  that  while  the  two  largest  boys  Avere  ! 
arguing  the  i^oint,  about  thirty  or  forty  minor  1 
disputes  all  ran  parallel  to  theirs,  and  their  \ 
mode  of  decision  was  immediately  adopted 
by  the  pugnacious  ui-chius  of  the  school.  In  j 
this  manner  they  were  engaged,  poor  Jemraj' 
attempting  to  tranquillize  and  separate  them,  I 
when  the  master,  ai-med  in  aU.  his  terrors, 
presented  liimself.  ' 

With  the  tact  of  a  sly  old  disciplinai-ian,  he  \ 
first  secured  the  door,  and  instantly  com-  j 
menced  the  agreeable  task  of  promiscuous 
castigation.  Heavy  and  vindictive  did  his 
arm  descend  uj^on  those  whom  he  suspected 
to  have  cautioned  the  boy  against  his  rapacity  ;  ! 
nor  amongst  the  warm-hearted  lads,  whom 
he  thwacked  so  cunningly,  was  Thady  passed  j 
over  with  a  tender  hand.  Sj^rings,  bouncings,  , 
doublings,  blowing  of  fingers,  scratching  of  i 
heads,  and  rubbing  of  elbows— shouts  of 
pain,  and  doleful  exclamations,  accompanied  i 
by  action  that  disislayed  surpassing  agility — 
mai-ked  the  effect  with  which  he  jjlied  the 
instrument  of  punishment.  In  the  ineaiitime 
the  spirit  of  reaction,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 
began  to  set  in.  The  master,  while  thus 
engaged  in  dispensing  justice,  first  received 
a  rather  vigorous  thwack  on  the  ear  from  be- 
hind, by  an  anon\^nous  contributor,  who 
gifted  him  mth  what  is  called  a  musical  ear, 
for  it  sang  during  five  minutes  afterwards. 
The  monarch,  when  turning  round  to  ascer- 
t;iiu  the  traitor,  received  another  insult  on 
the  most  indefensible  side,  and  that  with  a 
cordiality  of  mannei',  that  induced  him  to  send  t 
his   right   hand   reconnoitring  the   invaded  i 


part.  He  wheeled  round  a  second  time  with 
more  alacrity  than  before  ;  but  nothing  less 
than  the  head  of  James  could  have  secured 
him  on  this  occasion.  The  anonj'mous  con- 
tributor sent  him  a  fresh  article.  This  was 
supported  by  another  kick  behind  :  the  tui-f 
began  to  fly  ;  one  after  another  came  in  con- 
tact with  his  head  and  shoulders  so  rapidly, 
that  he  found  himself,  instead  of  being  the 
assailant,  actually  placed  upon  his  defence. 
The  insurrection  spread,  the  turf  flew  more 
thickly  ;  his  subjects  closed  in  upon  him  in  a 
more  compact  body  ;  every  little  fist  itched 
to  be  at  him  ;  the  larger  boys  boldly  laid  in 
the  facer.s,  punched  him  in  the  stomach, 
treated  him  most  opprobriously  behind,  every 
kick  and  cufif  accompanied  by  a  memento  of 
his  cnielty  ;  in  short,  they  compelled  him, 
like  Charles  the  Tenth,  ignominiously  to  fly 
from  his  dominions. 

On  finding  the  throne  vacant,  some  of 
them  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  over- 
turned altogether.  Thady,  however,  who 
was  the  ringleader  of  the  rebellion,  persuaded 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had  ac- 
comjslished,  and  consequently  succeeded  in 
preventing  them  from  destroying  the  fix- 
tures. 

Again  they  surrounded  the  poor  scholar, 
who,  feehng  himself  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
rection, appeared  an  object  of  much  pity. 
Such  was  his  grief  that  he  could  scarcely  re- 
I^ly  to  them.  Their  consolation  on  witness- 
ing his  distress  was  overwhelming.  They 
desired  him  to  think  nothing  of  it ;  if  the 
mastei",  they  told  him,  should  wreak  his  re- 
sentment on  him,  "  be  the  holy  farmer,  they 
would  pa;/*  the  masther."  Thady's  claim 
was  now  undisputed.  With  only  the  injury 
of  a  black  eye,  and  a  lip  swelled  to  the  size 
of  a  sausage,  he  walked  home  in  triumph, 
the  poor  scholar  accompanying  him. 

The  master,  who  feared  that  this  open 
contempt  of  his  authority,  running  up,  as  it 
did,  into  a  very  unpleasant  sj^ecies  of  retal- 
iation, was  something  like  a  signal  for  him  to 
leave  the  parish,  felt  rather  more  of  the  peni- 
tent the  next  morning  than  did  any  of  his 
pupils.  He  was  by  no  means  displeased, 
therefore,  to  see  them  Avo\)  in  about  the 
usual  hour.  They  came,  however,  not  one 
by  one,  but  in  compact  groups,  each  officered 
by  two  or  three  of  the  larger  boys ;  for  they 
feared  that,  had  they  entered  suigly,  he 
might  have  jjuuished  them  singly,  until  his 
vengeance  should  be  satisfied.  It  was  by 
bitter  and  obstinate  struggles  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  their  mirth,  when  ho 
appeared  at  his  desk  with  one  of  his  eyes 
literally  closed,    and  his  nose  considerably 

•  Punish. 
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improved  in  size  and  richness  of  color.  When 
they  were  all  assembled,  he  hemmed  several 
times,  and,  in  a  woe-begone  tone  of  voice, 
split — by  a  feeble  attempt  at  maintaining 
authority  and  suppressing  his  terrors — into 
two  parts,  that  jarred  most  ludicrously,  he 
briefly  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  Gintlemen  classics,  I  have  been  now 
twenty-six  years  engaged  in  the  projja- 
gation  of  Latin  and  Greek  litherature,  in 
conjunction  wid  mathematics,  but  never,  un- 
til yesterday,  has  my  influence  been  spurned  ; 
never,  until  yesterday,  have  sacrilegious  hands 
been  laid  upon  my  j'erson  ;  never,  until 
yesterday,  have  I  been  kicked— ^insidiously, 
ungallantly,  and  treacherously  kicked — by 
my  own  subjects.  No,  gintlemen, — and 
whether  I  ought  to  bestow  that  respectable 
epithet  upon  you  after  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings is  a  matter  which  admits  of  dispute, — 
never  before  has  the  lid  of  my  eye  been  laid 
droojjing,  and  that  in  'uch  a  manner  that  I 
must  be  blind  to  the  conduct  of  half  of  my 
pupils,  whether  I  wiU  or  not.  You  have 
compLained,  it  ajjpears,  of  my  want  of  im- 
partiality ;  but,  God  knows,  you  have  com- 
jjeUed  me  to  be  j)artial  for  a  week  to  come. 
Neither  blame  me  if  I  may  appear  to  look 
upon  you  with  scorn  for  the  next  fortnight ; 
for  I  am  comjselled  to  turn  up  my  nose  at 
you  much  against  my  own  inclination.  You 
need  never  want  an  illustration  of  the  naso 
adunco  of  Horace  again  ;  I'm  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it.  That,  and  the  doctrine  of  pi'o- 
jectile  forces,  have  been  esemplifled  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  me  fi'om  ever  rel- 
ishing these  subjects  in  future.  No  king 
can  consider  himself  properly  such  until  af- 
ter he  has  received  the  oil  of  consecration  ; 
but  you,  it  appears,  think  differently.  You 
liave  unkinged  me  first,  and  anointed  me 
afterwards  ;  but,  I  say,  no  jjotentate  would 
relish  such  unction.  It  smells  confoundedly 
of  republicanism.  Maybe  this  is  what  you 
understand  by  the  Republic  of  Letters  ;  but, 
if  it  be,  I  would  advise  you  to  change  your 
principles.  You  treated  my  ribs  as  if  they 
were  the  ribs  of  a  common  man  ;  my  shins 
3'ou  took  lilierties  with  even  to  excoriation  ; 
my  head  you  made  a  target  of,  for  your 
hardest  ttirf  ;  and  my  nose  you  dishonored 
to  my  face.  Was  this  ginerous  ?  was  it  dis- 
creet ?  was  it  subordinate  ?  and,  above  all, 
was  it  clansical  ?  However,  I  will  show  you 
what  greatness  of  mind  is.  I  wiU  eonvuice 
you  that  it  is  more  noble  and  god-like  to 
foi-give  an  injui-y,  or  rather  five  dozen  iu- 
jui-ies,  than  to  avenge  one  ;  when — hem — 
yes,  I  say,  when  I— I — might  so  easily  avenge 
it.  I  now  present  you  wid  an  amnesty  :  re- 
turn to  you  allegiance  ;  but  never,  while  in 
this  seminary,  under  my  tuition,  attempt  to 


'  take  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  your  own 
[  hands.  Homerians,  come  up  !  " 
!  This  address,  into  which  he  purposely 
threw  a  dash  of  banter  and  mock  gravity, 
delivered  with  the  accomjDaniments  of  his 
sweUed  nose  and  drooping  eye,  ]iacified  his 
i  audience  more  readily  than  a  serious  one 
j  would  have  done.  It  was  received  without 
any  reply  or  symptom  of  disrespect,  unless 
the  occasional  squeak  of  a  suppressed  laugh, 
I  or  the  visible  shaking  of  many  sides  with  in- 
j  ward  convulsions,  migiit  be  termed  such. 
j  In  the  course  of  the  day,  it  is  true,  their 
I  powers  of  maintaining  gravity  were  put  to  a 
j  severe  test,  jjarticularly  when,  while  hearing 
a  class,  he  began  to  adjust  his  drooping  eye- 
lid, or  coax  back  his  nose  into  its  natiu-iil 
1  position.  On  these  occasions  a  sudden  isause 
I  might  be  noticed  in  the  business  of  the  class  ; 
j  the  boy's  voice,  who  hapijened  to  lead  at  the 
:  time,  would  fail  him  ;  and,  on  resuming  his 
I  sentence  by  command  of  the  master,  its  tone 
j  was  tremulous,  ajid  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
I  task  of  repeating  the  words  without  his 
bursting  into  laughter.  The  master  ob- 
I  served  all  this  clearly  enough,  but  his  mind 
was  already  made  ujd  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  wliat  had  hapj^ened. 
I  All  this,  however,  conduced  to  render  the 
i  situation  of  the  poor  scholar  much  more  easy, 
'  or  rather  less  penal,  than  it  would  otlierwise 
J  have  been.  Still  the  innocent  lad  was  on  all 
1  jjossible  occasions  a  butt  for  this  miscresmt. 
I  To  miss  a  word  was  a  pretext  for  giving  him 
j  a  cruel  blow.  To  arrive  two  or  three  min- 
;  utes  later  than  the  apjjointed  hour  w-as  cer- 
1  tain  on  his  jjart  to  be  attended  with  imme- 
diate jnuiishnieut.  Jemmy  bore  it  all  with 
silent  heroism.  He  shed  no  tear— he  uttered 
no  remonstrance  ;  but,  under  the  anguish  of 
pain  so  barbarously  inflicted,  he  occasionally 
j  looked  roimd  upon  his  schoolfellows  with  an 
j  expression  of  silent  entreaty  that  was  seldom 
lost  upon  them.  Ciiiel  to  him  tlie  master 
often  was ;  but  to  inhuman  barbarity  the 
large  scholars  never  permitted  him  to  de- 
scend.  Wheue%-er  any  of  the  wealthier 
I  farmers'  sons  had  neglected  their  lessons,  or 
I  deserved  chastisement,  the  mercenary  crea- 
[  ture  substituted  a  joke  for  the  birch  :  but  as 
soon  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  or,  which  was 
I  better  still,  the  poor  scholar,  came  before 
:  him,  he  transferred  that  punishment  which 
the  wickedness  or  idleness  of  respectable 
I  boys  deserved,  to  his  or  their  shouldei's.  For 
this  outrageous  injustice  the  hard-hearted 
old  villain  had  some  plausible  excuse  readj', 
j  so  that  it  was  in  many  cases  difficult  for 
1  Jemmy's  generous  companions  to  interfere 
\  in  his  behaK,  or  pai-ry  the  sojahistry  of  such 
1  a  petty  tyrant. 

In  this  miserable  way  did  he  pass  oyer  the 
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tedious  period  of  a  year,  goiug  about  evei-y 
night  in  rotation  witli  the  scholars,  and  se- 
verelj-  beaten  on  all  possible  occasions  by  the 
master.     His  conduct  and  manners  won  him  ; 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  exce^jt  his  tyrant  ; 
instructor.     His  assiduity  was  remarkable,  ' 
and  his  progress  in  the  elements  of  English 
and   classical   literature  surimsingly  rapid. 
This   added  considerably  to  his   character, 
and   ijrocured   him  additional   resi^ect.      It 
was  not  long  before  he  made  himself  useful 
and   obliging   to   all  the   boys  beneath  his 
standing  in  the  school.     These  services  he 
rendered  with  an  air  of  such  kindness,  and  a 
grace  so  naturally  winning,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  his  schooHeUows  increased  towai-ds 
him  from  day  to  day.    Thady  was  his  patron  j 
on  all  occasions  :  neither  did  the  curate  neg- 
lect him.      The  latter  was   his  banker,  for  j 
the   boj'  had  very  properly  committed  his 
purse  to  his  keeping.     At  the  expiration  of 
every  quarter  the  sclioolmaster  received  the 
amount  of  his  bill,  which  he  never  failed  to 
send  in,  when  due. 

Jemmy  had  not,  duruig  his  first  year's 
re.si deuce  in  the  south,  forgotten  to  request 
the  kind  curate's  interference  with  the  land- 
lord, on  behalf  of  his  father.  To  be  the  in- 
strument of  restoring  his  family  to  their 
former   comfortable  holding  under  Colonel 

B ,   would  have  afforded   him,   without 

excepting  the  certainty  of  his  own  eventual 
success,  the  highest  gi-atification.  Of  this, 
however,  there  was  no  hope,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  but  assiduity  in  his  studies, 
and  patience  under  the  merciless  scourge  of 
his  teacher.  In  adilition  to  an  engaging 
])erson  and  agreeable  manners,  nature  had 
gifted  him  with  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and 
great  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
latter  he  applied  to  tlie  business  before  him 
with  indefatigable  industry.  The  school  at 
which  he  settled  was  considered  the  first  in 
Munster  ;  and  the  master,  notwithstanding 
his  known  severity,  stood  high,  and  justly  so, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  as  an  excellent 
classical  and  mathematical  scholar.  Jemmy 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  both,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  second  yew  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  stood  without  a  rival 
in  the  school. 

I  It  is  usual,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  poor 
scholar  to  go  night  after  night,  in  rotation, 
with  his  schoolfellows  ;  he  is  particulai'ly 
welcome  in  the  houses  of  those  farmers 
whose  children  are  not  so  far  advanced  as 
himself.  It  is  exjjected  that  he  should  in- 
struct them  in  the  evenings,  and  enable  them 
to  prepare  theii-  lessons  for  the  following  day, 
a  task  which  he  always  performs  with  pleas- 
ure, because  in  teaching  them  he  is  contirm- 
uig  his  own  mind  in  the  knowledge  which  he 


has  previously  acquired.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  however,  he  ceased  to  cir- 
culate in  this  manner.  Two  or  three  of  the 
most  independent  parishioners,  whose  sons 
were  only  commencing  their  studies,  agreed 
to  keep  him  week  about ;  an  arrangement 
highly  convenient  to  him,  as  by  that  means 
he  was  not  so  frequently  di-agged,  as  he  had 
been,  to  the  remotest  23arts  of  the  jJarisli. 
Being  an  expert  penman,  he  acted  also  as 
secretary  of  grievances  to  the  poor,  who  fre- 
quently employed  him  to  di-aw  up  petitions 
to  obdurate  landlords,  or  to  their  more  ob- 
durate agents,  and  letters  to  soldiers  in  all 
l^arts  of  the  world,  from  their  anxious  and 
afl'ectiouate  relations.  All  these  little  services 
he  performed  kindly  and  promptly  ;  many  a 
blessing  was  fervently  invoked  upon  his  head  ; 
the  "  good  word  "  and  "  the  prayer  "  were  all 
they  could  afford,  as  they  said,  "  to  the  huu- 
clial  dhm  oge  *  that  tuck  the  world  an  him  for 
sake  o'  the  larnin',  an'  that  hasn't  the  kindli- 
ness o'  the  mother's  breath  an'  the  mother's 
hand  near  him,  the  crathur." 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  year  he  was 
once  more  thrown  upon  the  general  hospital- 
ity of  the  people.  The  three  farmers  with 
whom  he  had  lived  for  the  preceding  sis 
months  emigrated  to  America,  as  did  many 
others  of  that  class  which,  in  this  country, 
most  nearly  approximates  to  the  substantial 
yeomanry  of  England.  The  Httle  purse,  too, 
which  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  kind 
priest,  was  exhausted ;  a  season  of  famine, 
sickness,  and  general  distress  had  set  in  ;  and 
the  master,  on  understanding  that  he  was 
wthout  money,  became  diabolically  savage. 
In  short,  the  boy's  diificulties  increased  to  a 
perplexing  degree.  Even  Thady  and  his 
grown  companions,  who  usually  intei-j^oseo 
in  his  behalf  when  the  master  became  exces. 
sive  in  correcting  him,  had  left  the  scliool, 
and  now  the  prospect  before  him  was  dark 
and  cheerless  indeed.  For  a  few  months 
longer,  however,  he  struggled  on,  meeting 
every  difficulty  with  meek  endurance.  From 
his  very  boyhood  he  had  reverenced  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion,  and  was  actuated  by  a  strong 
devotional  spirit.  He  trusted  in  God,  and 
worshipped  Him  night  and  morning  with  a 
sincere  heart. 

At  this  crisis  he  was  certainly  an  object  of 
pity  ;  his  clothes,  which,  for  some  time  be- 
fore had  been  reduced  to  tatters,  he  had  re- 
placed by  a  cast-ofif  coat  and  small-clothes,  a 
present  from  his  fi-ieud  the  Curate,  who 
never  abandoned  him.  This  worthy  young 
man  could  not  afford  him  money,  for  as  he 
had  but  fifty  pounds  a  year,  mth  which  to 


*  The  pretty  j/ovng  boy.     Boy  in  Ireland  does 
not  always  imply  youth. 
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clothe,  subsist  himself,  keej)  a  horse,  and  pay 
rent,  it  was  hardlj*  to  be  expected  that  his 
benevolence  could  be  extensive.  In  addition 
to  this,  famine  and  contagious  disease  raged 
with  formidable  violence  in  the  parish  ;  so 
that  the  "claims  upon  his  bounty  of  hundreds 
who  lay  huddled  together  in  cold  cabins,  in 
out-houses,  and  even  behind  ditches,  were 
incessant  as  well  as  heart-rending.  The 
number  of  interments  that  took  place  daily 
in  the  parish  was  awful  ;  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  funerals  attended  by  gi'oups  of 
ragged  and  emaciated  creatiu-es  fi-om  whose 
hollow  eyes  gleamed  forth  the  wolfish  fire  of 
famine.  The  wretched  mendicants  were 
countless,  and  the  number  of  coffins  that  lay 
on  the  j)ublic  roads — where,  attended  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased,  they  had 
been  placed  for  the  jrarj^ose  of  ijrociu-ing 
charity — were  greater  than  ever  had  been  re- 
membered by  tlie  oldest  inhabitant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  parish  when  our 
poor  scholar  complained  one  day  in  school  of 
severe  illness.  The  early  symptoms  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic  were  well  known  ;  and, 
on  examining  more  closely  into  his  situation, 
it  was  clear  that,  according  to  the  jihraseolo- 
gy  of  the  j)eople,  he  had  "  got  the  faver  on 
his  back  " — had  caught  "  a  heavy  load  of  the 
faver."  The  L-ish  are  particularly  apprehen- 
sive of  contagious  maladies.  The  moment  it 
had  been  discovered  that  Jemmy  was  infected, 
his  schoolfellows  avoided  him  with  a  feeling 
of  terror  scarcely  credible,  and  the  inhuman 
master  was  delighted  at  any  circumstance, 
however  calamitous,  that  might  afford  him  a 
pretext  for  driving  the  friendless  youth  out 
of  the  school. 

"  Take,"  said  he,  "  every  thing  belongin'  to 
you  out  of  my  establishment :  you  were  al- 
ways a  plague  to  me,  but  now  more  so  than 
ever.  Be  quick,  sirra,  and  nidificate  for 
yourself  somewhere  else.  Do  you  want  to 
thranslate  my  siminary  into  an  hospital,  and 
myself  into  Lazarus,  as  president  V  Go  o&^ 
you  wild  goose  !  and  conjugate  cegroto  wher- 
ever you  find  a  convenient  spot  to  do  it  in." 

The  2)oor  boy  silently  and  with  difficulty 
arose,  collected  his  books,  and,  slinging  on 
his  satchel,  looked  to  his  schoolfellows,  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  Which  of  you  will  aftbrd  me  a 
place  where  to  lay  my  aching  head  ?  "  All, 
however,  kept  aloof  fi"om  him  ;  he  had  caught 
the  contagion,  and  the  contagion,  they  knew, 
had  swept  the  people  away  in  vast  numbers. 

M  length  he  spoke.  "  Is  there  any  boy 
among  you,"  he  inquired,  "  who  will  bring 
me  home  ?  You  know  I  am  a  stranger,  an' 
far  from  my  own,  God  help  me  ! " 

This  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence. 
Not  one  of  those  who  had  so  ofteu  befiiended 
him,  or  who  would,  on  an^'  other  occasion, 


I  share  their  bed  and  their  last  morsel  \sith 
him,  would  even  touch  his  person,  much  less 
I  allow  him,  when  thus  plague-stricken,  to  take 
shelter  under  their  roof  Such  are  the  ef- 
fects of  selfishness,  when  it  is  opposed  only 
;  by  the  force  of  those  natural  qualities  that 
;  are  not  elevated  into  a  sense  of  duty  by  clear 
[  and  profound  -sdews  of  Christian  truth.'  It  is 
one  thing  to  perform  a  kind  action  from  con- 
stitutional impulse,  and  another  to  jserform 
i  it  as  a  fixed  duty,  jjerhaps  contrary  to  that 
imimlse. 

Jemmy,  on  finding  himself  avoided  Hke  a 
Hebrew  leper  of  olrl,  silently  left  the  school, 
I  and  walked  on  without  knowing  whither  he 
1  should  ultimately  direct  his  steps.  He 
j  thought  of  his  friend  the  priest,  but  the  dis- 
tance between  him  aud  liis  place  of  abode 
I  was  greater,  he  felt,  than  his  illness  would 
permit  him  to  travel.  He  walked  on,  there- 
I  fore,  in  such  a  state  of  misery  as  can  scarcely 
be  conceived,  much  less  described.  His 
I  head  ached  excessively,  an  intense  pain  shot 
like  death-jDangs  through  his  lower  back  and 
loins,  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  head 
giddy.  In  this  state  he  jDroceeded,  without 
money  or  friends  ;  mthout  ahouse  to  shelter 
i  him,  or  a  bed  on  which  to  lie,  far  from  his 
I  own  relations,  and  with  the  prospect  of  death, 
I  under  circumstances  peculiarly  dreadful,  be- 
i  fore  him  !  He  tottered  on,  however,  the 
I  earth,  as  he  imagined,  reeling  under  him  ; 
j  the  heavens,  he  thought,  streaming  with  fire, 
I  and  the  earth  indistinct  and  discolored. 
j  Home,  the  j)aradise  of  the  absent — home,  the 
heaveft  of  the  affections — with  all  its  tender- 
I  ness  and  blessed  sympathies,  rushed  upon 
I  his  heart.  His  father "s  deep  but  quiet  kind- 
ness, his  mother's  sedulous  love  ;  his  broth- 
ers, all  that  they  had  been  to  him — these, 
with  their  thousand  heart-stirring  associa- 
tions, started  into  life  before  him  again  and 
I  again.  But  he  was  now  ill,  and  the  mother 
— Ah  !  the  enduring  sense  of  that  mother's 
love  placed  her  brightest,  and  strongest,  and 
tenderest,  in  the  far  and  distant  group  which 
his  imagination  bodied  forth. 

"Mother!  "he  exclaimed — "Oh,  mother, 
why — why  did  I  ever  lave  yoii?  Mother! 
the  son  you  loved  is  dyin'  without  a  kind 
word,  lonely  and  neglected,  in  a  strange 
land  !  Oh,  my  oiim  mother  !  why  did  I  even 
lave  you  ?  " 

The  conflict  between  his  illness  and  his 
affections  overcame  him  ;  he  staggered— he 
grasped  as  if  for  assistance  at  the  vacant  air 
— he  fell,  and  lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
msensibility. 

The  season  was  then  that  of  midsummer, 
and  early  meadows  were  falling  before  tlie 
scythe.  As  the  boy  sank  to  the  earth,  a  few 
laborers  were  eating  their  scAuty  dinner  of 
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bread  and  milk  so  near  him,  that  pnly  a  dry 
low  ditch  ran  between  him  and  them.  They 
bad  heard  his  words  'indistinctly,  and  one  of 
them  was  putting  the  milk  bottle  to  his  lips 
when,  attracted  by  the  voice,  he  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  sjjeaker,  and  saw  him 
fall.  They  immediately  recognized  "  the 
poor  scholar,"  and  in  a  moment  were  at- 
tempting to  recover  him. 

"Why  thin,  my  poor  fellow,  what's  a 
ahaughran  wid  you  ?  " 

Jemmy  started  for  a  moment,  looked  about 
him,  and  asked,  "Where  am  I?" 

"Faitha,  thin,  you're  in  Eory  Connor's 
field,  widin  a  few  perches  of  the  high-road. 
But  what  ails  you,  poor  boy  ?  Is  it  sick  you 
are  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  got  the  faver. 
I  had  to  lave  school ;  none  o'  them  would 
take  me  home,  an'  I  doubt  I  must  die  in  a 
Christian  counthry  under  the  open  canojoy 
of  heaven.  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  lave 
me  !  Bring  me  to  some  hospital,  or  into  the 
next  to^\'n,  where  people  may  know  that  I'm 
sick,  an'  maj'be  some  kind  Christian  wiU  re- 
lieve me." 

The  moment  lie  mentioned  "faver,"  the 
men  involuntarilj'  drew  back,  after  having 
laid  him  reclining  agamst  the  green  ditch. 

"  Thin,  thundher  an'  turf,  what's  to  be 
done'?"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  thrusting 
his  spread  fingers  into  his  hau-.  "Is  the 
lioor  boy  to  die  widout  helj)  among  Chris- 
tyeens  like  us  ?  " 

"But  hasn't  he  the  sickness ?  "  exclaimed 
another  :  "an'  in  that  case,  Pether,  what's  to 
be  done '? '' 

"  Why,  you  gommoch,  isn't  that  what  I'm 
wantin'  to  know  ?  You  wor  ever  and  always 
an  ass,  Paddy,  except  before  you  wor  born, 
an'  thin  you  wor  like  Major  M'Curragh,  worse 
nor  nothin'.  Why  the  sai-ra  do  you  be 
spakin'  about  the  sickness,  the  Lord  jDrotect 
us,  whin  you  know  I'm  so  timersome  of  if?  " 

"  But  considher,"  said  another,  edging  oif 
from  Jemray,  however,  "  that  he's  a  poor 
scholar,  an  that  there's  a  great  blessin'  to 
thim  that  a.ssists  the  likes  of  him." 

"Ay,  is  there  that,  sure  enough,  Dan; 
but  you  see — blur-an-age.  what's  to  be  done  ? 
He  can't  die  tliis  way,  wid  nobody  wid  him 
but  himself." 

"  Let  us  help  him  !  "  exclaimed  another, 
"  for  Qad'a  sake,  an'  we  won't  be  apt  to  take 
it  thin." 

"  Ay,  but  how  can  we  help  him,  Frank  ? 
Oh,  bedad,  it  'ud  be  a  murdheriu'  shame,  all 
out,  to  let  the  crathur  die  by  himself,  widout 
company,  so  it  would." 

"No  one  wiU  take  him  in,  for  fraid  o'  the 
sickness.  Whj',  I'U  tell  you  what  we'll  do  : 
— Let  us  shkame  the  remainder  o'  this  day 


oif  o'  the  Major,  an'  build  a  shed  for  him  on 
the  road-side  here,  jist  against  the  ditch. 
It's  as  dhry  as  powdher.  Thin  we  can  go 
through  the  neighbors,  an'  git  thim  to  sit 
near  him  time  about,  an'  to  bring  him  little 
dhreeniem  o'  nourishment."  j 

"  Divil  a  pui-tier  !  Come  thin,  let  us  geti 
a  lot  o'  the  neighbors,  an'  set  about  it,  poor! 
bouchal.  Who  knows  but  it  may  bring 
down  a  blessin'  upon  us  aither  in  this  world 
or  the  next.'' 

"  Amin  !  I  pray  Goira  !  an'  so  it  wiU  sure ! 
doesn't  the  Catechiz  say  it  ?  '  There  is  but 
one  Church,'  says  the  Catechiz,  '  one  Faith, 
an'  one  Baptism.'  Bedad,  there's  a  power 
o'  fine  larnin'  in  the  same  Catechiz,  so  there 
is,  an'  mighty  improviu'." 
1  An  Irishman  never  works  for  wages  with 
half  the  zeal  which  he  displays  when  work- 
ing for  love.  Ere  many  hours  passed,  a 
number  of  the  neighbors  had  assembled,  and 
!  Jemmy  found  himself  on  a  bunch  of  clean 
I  straw,  in  a  little  shed  erected  for  him  at  the 
I  edge  of  the  road. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  gloomy  state  of  misery  than 
that  in  which  young  M'Evoy  found  himself. 
Stretched  on  the  side  of  the  public  road,  in 
a  shed  formed  of  a  few  loose  sticks  covered 
over  with  "  scraws,"  that  is,  the  sward  of  the 
I  earth  pared  into  thin  stripes— removecl 
above  fifty  perches  from  any  human  habita- 
tion— his  body  racked  with  a  fiu'ious  and 
oppressive  fever — his  mind  conscious  of  all 
the  horrors  by  which  he  was  surrounded — 
without  the  comforts  even  of  a  bed  or  bed- 
clothes— and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  those 
from  whom  he  might  exjsect  kindness,  afraid 
to  ajJiiroach  him !  L\ing  helpless,  under 
j  these  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be  won- 
j  dered  at,  if  he  wished  that  death  might  at 
I  once  close  his  extraordinary  suii'erings,  and 
j  terminate  those  stniggles  which  filisil  piety 
had  promjjted  him  to  encounter. 

This  certainly  is  a  dark  picture,  but  our 
humble  hero  knew  that  even  there  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God  could  support  him. 
The  boy  trusted  in  God  ;  and  when  removed 
into  his  little  shed,  and  stretched  upon  his 
clean  straw,  he  felt  that  his  situation  was,  in 
good  sooth,  comfortable  when  contrasted 
with  what  it  might  have  been,  if  left  to  per- 
ish behind  a  ditch,  exposed  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dews  of 
heaven  by  night.  Ke  felt  the  hand  of  God 
even  in  this,  and  jslaced  himself,  with  a  short 
j  but  fervent  prayer,  under  his  fatherly  pro- 
1  tection. 

Ii-ishmen  , however,  are  not  just  that  de- 
I  scription  of  persons  who  can  pui-sue  their 
1  usual  avocations,  and  see  a  fellow-creature 
I  die,  without  such  attentions  as  they  can  af- 
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ford  him  ;  not  precisely  so  bad  as  that,  gen- 
tle reader  !  Jemmy  had  not  been  two  hours 
on  his  straw,  when  a  second  shed  much  lar- 
ger than  his  own,  was  raised  ^\^thin  a  dozen 
yards  of  it.  In  this  a  lire  was  lit ;  a  small 
pot  was  then  procured,  milli  was  sent  in,  and 
such  other  Httle  comforts  brought  together, 
as  they  sujiposed  necessary  for  the  sick  boy. 
Having  accomphshed  these  matters,  a  kind 
of  guard  was  set  to  watch  and  nurse-tend 
him  ;  a  i:)itchfork  was  got,  on  the  prongs  of 
which  they  intended  to  reach  him  bread 
across  the  ditch  ;  and  a  long-shafted  shovel 
was  boiTOwed,  on  which  to  furnish  him 
drink  with  safety  to  themselves.  That  inex- 
tinguishable vein  of  humor,  which  in  Ireland 
mingles  even  with  death  and  calamity,  was 
also  visible  here.  The  ragged,  half-starved 
creatures  laughed  heartily  at  the  oddity  of 
their  own  inventions,  and  enjoyed  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  made  shift  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  without  in  the 
sUghtest  degi-ee  having  their  sympathy  and 
concern  for  the  afflicted  youth  lessened. 

When  their  arrangements  were  completed, 
one  of  them  (he  of  the  scythe)  made  a  little 
whey,  which,  in  lieu  of  a  spoon,  he  stirred 
with  the  end  of  his  tobacco-pipe  ;  he  then 
extended  it  across  the  ditch  upon  the  shovel, 
after  having  \)\xi  it  in  a  tin  porringer. 

"  Do  you  want  a  taste  o'  whay,  avourneen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do,"  rejiUed  Jemmy  ;  "  give  me  a 
drink  for  God's  sake." 

"  There  it  is,  a  bouchal,  on  the  shovel. 
Musha  if  myself  rightly  knows  what  side 
you"i-e  lyin'  an,  or  I'd  put  it  as  near  your 
lips  as  I  could.  Come,  man,  be  stout,  don't 
be  cast  down  at  all  at  all ;  sure,  bud-an-age, 
we'  shovelin'  the  way  to  you,  any  how." 

"I  have  it,"  replied  the  boy — "  oh,  I  have 
it.  May  God  never  forget  this  to  you,  who- 
ever you  are." 

"  Faith,  if  you  want  to  know  who  I  am, 
I'm  Pether  Connor  the  mower,  that  never 
seen  to-mon-ow.  Be  Gorra,  poor  boy,  you 
mustn't  let  your  spirits  down  at  all  at  all. 
Sure  the  neighbors  is  all  bint  to  watch  an' 
take  care  of  you. — May  I  take  away  the 
shovel  ? — an'  they've  built  a  brave  snag  shed 
here  beside  yours,  whei-e  they'll  stay  wid  you 
time  about  until  you  get  well.  We'll  feed 
you  wid  whay  enough,  bekase  we've  made 
up  our  minds  to  stale  lots  o'  sweet  milk  for 
you.  Ned  Branagan  an'  I  will  milk  Body 
Hartigan's  cows  to-night,  wid  the  help  o' 
God.  Divil  a  bit  sin  in  it,  so  there  isn't,  an' 
if  there  is,  too,  be  my  sowl  there's  no  harm 
in  it  any  way — for  he's  but  a  nager  himself, 
the  same  Body.  So,  acushla,  keep  a  light 
heart,  for,  be  Gorra,  you're  sure  o'  the  thin 
pair  o'  throwsers,  any  how.  Don't  think 
you're  desarted — for  you're  not.     It's  all  in 


'  regard  o'  bein'  afeard  o'  this  faver,  or  its  not 
this  way  you'd  be  ;  but,  as  I  said  a  while 
agone,  when  you  want  anything,  spake,  for 
you'll  still  find  two  or  three  of  us  beside  you 

,  here,  night  an'  day.  Now,  won't  you  prom- 
ise to  keep  your  mind  asy,  when  you  know 

i  that  we're  beside  you  ?  " 

I  "  God  bless  you,"  replied  Jemmy,  "  you've 
taken  a  weight  off  of  my  heart.  I  thought 
I'd  die  \vid  nobody  near  me  at  all." 

"Oh,  the  sorra  fear  of  it.  Keep  your 
heart  u-p.  We'll  stale  lots  o'  milk  for  you. 
Bad  scran  to  the  baste  in  the  parish  but  we'll 
milk,  sooner  nor  you'd  want  the  whay,  you 

I  crathur  you." 

I  The  boy  felt  relieved,  but  his  malady  in- 
creased ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  confidence 
of  being  thus  watched  and  attended  to  sup- 

^  ported   him,  it  is   more   than  probable  he 

j  would  have  sunk  under  it. 

j  When  the  hour  of  closing  the  day's  labor 
arrived,   Major came   down    to   inspect 

[  the  jsrogress  which  his  mowers  had  made, 
and   the   goodness   of    his    crop   upon   his 

1  meadows.     No  sooner  was  he  perceived  at  a 

j  distance,  than  the  scythes  were  instantly  re- 
sumed, and  the  mowers  pursued  their  em- 
ployment with  an  appearance  of  zeal  and 
honesty  that  could  not  be  susjjected. 

On  arriving  at  the  meadows,  however,  he 

I  was  evidently  stai'tled  at  the  miserable  day's 

J  work  they  had  performed. 

"Why,  Connor,"  said  he,  addi-essing  the 

'  nurse-tender,  "how  is  this?  I  protest  you 
have  not  performed  half  a  day's  labor  !     This 

I  is  miserable  and  shameful." 

"Bedad,  Major,  it's  thrue  for  your  honor, 
sure  enough.     It's  a  poor  d:iy's  work,  the 

1  never  a  doubt  of  it.  But  be  all  the  books 
that  ne.\-ev  was  opened  or  shut,  busier  men 
than  we  wor  since  niornin'  couldn't  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  You  see.  Major,  these 
meadows,  bad  luck  to  them ! — God  par- 
don me  for  cursiu'  the  harmless  crathurs, 
for  sure  'tisn't  their  fau't,  sir  :  but  you  see, 
Major,  I'U  insinse  you  into  it.  Now  look 
here,  your  honor.  Did  you  ever  see  deeper 
meadow  nor  that  same,  since  you  war  foal — 
hem — since  you  war  bom,  your  honor? 
Maybe,  your  honor,  Major,  'ud  just  take  the 

j  scythe  an'  sthrive  to  cut  a  swaythe  ?  " 

I  "Nonsense,  Connor;  don't  you  Icnow  I 
cannot." 

j  "  Thin,  be  GoiTa,  sir,  I  wish  you  could 
thry  it.  I'd  kiss  the  book,  we  did  more 
labor,  an'  worked  harder  this  day,  nor  any 
day  for  the  last  fortnight.  If  it  was  Ugbt 
gi'ass,  sir — see  here,  Major,  here's  aUght  bit 
—  now,  look  at  how  the  scythe  runs  tlu'ough 
it !  Thin  look  at  hci-e  agin — just  observe 
this.  Major — why,  murdher  alive,  don't  you 

I  see  how  slow  she  goes  thi-ough  that  where  the 
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grass  is  heavy!  Bedad,  Major,  you'll  be 
made  up  this  sason  wid  your  hay,  any  how. 
Divil  carry  the  finer  meadow  ever  I  put  the 
scythe  in  nor  this  same  meadow,  God  bless 
it!" 

"  Yes,  I  see  it,  Connor  ;  I  agree  with  you 
as  to  its  goodness.  But  the  reason  of  that  is, 
Connor,  that  I  always  direct  my  steward  my- 
self in  laying  it  down  for  grass.  Yes,  you're 
right,  Connor  ;  if  the  meadow  were  light,  you 
could  certainly  mow  compai-atively  a  greater 
space  in  a  daj-." 

"  Be  the  livin'  farmer,  God  pardon  me  for 
swearin',  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  dalins  wid  a 
gintleman  like  you,  that  knows  things  as 
cute  as  if  you  war  a  mower  yourself,  youi- 
honor.  Bedad,  I'll  go  bail,  sir,  it  wouldn't 
be  hard  to  tachc  you  that  same." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  tiiith,  Connor,  you 
have  hit  me  off  jJretty  well.  I'm  beginning 
to  get  a  taste  for  agriculture." 

"But,"  said  Connor,  scratching  his  head, 
"  won't  your  honor  allow  us  the  price  of  a 
glass,  or  a  pint  o'  porther,  for  our  hard  day's 
work.  Bad  cess  to  me,  sir,  but  this  meadow 
'ill  play  the  puck  wid  us  afore  we  get  it 
finished.  —  Atween  ourselves,  sir  —  if  it 
wouldn't  be  takin'  freedoms — if  you'd  look 
to  your  own  farmiu'  yourself.  The  steward, 
sir,  is  a  dacent  kind  of  a  man  ;  but,  sowl,  he 
couldn't  hould  a  candle  to  your  honor  in 
seein'  to  the  best  way  of  doin'  a  thing,  sir. 
Won't  you  allow  us  glasses  apiece,  your 
honor  ?   Faix,  we're  kilt  entirely,  so  we  are. " 

"  Here  is  half-a-crown  among  you,  Con- 
nor ;  but  don't  get  di'unk." 

"  Dhrunk  !  Musha,  long  may  you  reign, 
sir  !  Be  the  scythe  in  my  hand,  I'd  rather — 
Och,  faix,  you're  one  o'  the  ould  sort,  sir — 
the  raal  Irish  gintleman,  your  honor.  An' 
sure  your  name's  fai*  and  near  for  that,  any 
how." 

Connor's  face  would  have  done  the  heart 
of  Brooke  or  Cruikshank  good,  had  either 
of  them  seen  it  charged  with  humor  so  rich 
as  that  which  beamed  upon  it,  when  the 
Major  left  them  to  enjoy  their  o^vn  com- 
ments upon  what  had  happened. 

"Oh,  be  the  livin'  farmer,"  said  Connor, 
"  are  we  all  alive  at  all  afther  doin'  the  Major  ! 
Oh,  thin,  the  curse  o'  the  crows  upon  you. 
Major,  darhn',  but  you  are  a  Manus  ."^  The 
damn'  rip  o'  the  world,  that  wouldn't  give 
tlie  breath  he  breathes  to  the  poor  for  God's 
sake,  and  he'll  threwn  a  man  half-a-cro^vn 
that'll  blarney  him  for  farmiii',  and  him 
doesn't  know  the  differ  atween  a  Cork-red 
an'  a  Yellow-leg."  f 

'  Faith,  he's  the  boy  that  knows  how  to 

*  A  soft  booby  easily  hoaxed, 
t  Different  kinds  of  potatoes. 
Vol.  it.— 70 


make  a  Judy  of  himself  any  way,  Pether," 
exclaimed ■  another.  "The  divil  a  hapurth 
asier  nor  to  give  these  Quality  the  bag  to 
hould,  so  there  isn't.  An'  they  think  them- 
selves so  cute,  too  !  " 

"Augh!"  said  a  third,  "couldn't  a  man 
find  the  soft  side  o'  them  as  asy  as  make 
out  the  way  to  his  own  nose,  widout  being 
led  to  it.  Divil  a  sin  it  is  to  do  them,  any 
way.  Sure,  he  thinks  we  wor  tooth  an'  nail 
at  the  meadow  all  day  ;  an'  me  thought  I'd 
never  recover  it,  to  see  Pether  here — the 
rise  he  tuck  out  of  him  !  Ha,  ha,  ha — och, 
och,  murdher,  oh  !  " 

"  Faith,"  exclaimed  Connor,  "'twas  good, 
you  see,  to  help  the  poor  scholar  ;  only  for 
it  we  couldn't  get  shkamin'  the  half-crown  out 
of  him.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  crathur 
half  of  it,  an'  him  so  sick  :  he'll  be  wantin'  it 
worse  nor  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  be  Gorra,  he's  fau-ly  entitled  to  that. 
I  vote  him  fifteen  pince." 

"  Surely  !  "  they  exclaimed  unanimously. 
"  Tundher-an'-turf  !  wasn't  he  the  manes  of 
gettin'  it  for  \is  ?  " 

"  Jemmy,  a  bouchal,"  said  Connor,  across 
the  ditch  to  M'Evoy,  "  are  you  sleepin'  ?  " 

"  Sleepin' !  Oh,  no,"  replied  Jemmy  ; 
"  I'd  give  the  wide  world  for  one  wink  of 
asy  sleei)." 

"Well,  aroon,  here's  fifteen  pince  for  you, 
that  we  skham — Will  I  tell  him  how  we  got 
it?" 

"No,  don't,''  replied  his  neighbors  ;  "the 
boy's  given  to  devotion,  and  maybe  might 
scruple  to  take  it." 

"Here's  fifteen  pince,  avourneen,  on  the 
shovel,  that  we're  givin'  you /or  God's  soZr. 
If  you  over  *  this,  won't  you  offer  up  a  prayer 
for  us  ?     Won't  you,  avick  ?  " 

"I  can  never  forget  youi'  kindness,"  re- 
plied Jemmy  ;  "I  will  always  pray  for  you, 
and  may  God  for  ever  bless  you  and  youi-s  ! '" 

"  Poor  crathur  !  May  the  Heavens  above 
have  prostliralion  on  him  !  Upon  my  sowl, 
it's  good  to  have  his  blessin'  an'  his  prayer. 
Now  don't  fret.  Jemmy  ;  we're  lavin'  you  wid 
a  lot  o'  neighbors  here.  They'll  watch  you 
time  about,  so  that  whin  you  want  anything, 
call,  avourneen,  an'  there'll  still  be  some  one 
here  to  answer.  God  bless  you,  an'  restore 
j'ou,  till  we  come  wid  the  milk  we'll  stale  for 
you,  wid  the  help  o'  God.  Bad  cess  to  me, 
but  it  'ud  be  a  mortual  sin,  so  it  would,  to 
let  the  poor  boy  die  at  all,  an'  him  so  far 
from  home.  For,  as  the  Catechiz  saya 
'  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church,  and 
one  Baptism  ! '  Well,  the  readin'  that's  in 
that  Catechiz  is  mighty  improvin',  glory  be  to 
God !  " 


That  is — to  s^et  over — to  survive. 
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It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  detail 
the  affliction  which  our  poor  scholar  suffered 
in  this  wretched  shed,  for  the  sj^aee  of  a 
fortnight,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
those  kind-hearted  peoi^le  to  render  his 
situation  comfortable. 

The  little  wigwam  thev  had  constructed 
near  him  was  never,  even  for  a  moment, 
during  his  whole  illness,  without  two  or 
three  persons  ready  to  attend  him.  In  the 
evening  their  numbers  increased  ;  a  fire  was 
always  kept  burning,  over  which  a  little  pot 
for  making  whey  or  gruel  was  suspended. 
At  night  they  amused  each  other  with  anec- 
dotes and  laughter,  and  occasionally  with 
songs,  when  certain  that  their  patient  was 
not  asleep.  Their  exertions  to  steal  milk  for 
him  were  performed  with  uncommon  glee, 
and  related  among  themselves  with  great 
humor.  These  thefts  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, had  not  the  famine  which  then 
prevailed  through  the  province  been  so  ex- 
'lessive.  The  crowds  that  swarmed  about 
the  houses  of  wealthy  fai-mers,  supplicating 
a  morsel  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
resembled  nothing  which  our  EngUsh  readers 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Ragged, 
emaciated  creatures,  tottered  about  with  an 
expression  of  wildness  and  voracity  in  their 
gaunt  featm-es  ;  fathers  and  mothers  reeled 
under  the  burthen  of  their  beloved  children, 
the  latter  either  sick,  or  literally  expiring  for 
want  of  food  ;  and  the  widow,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  comi^elled  to  lay  down  her  head 
to  die,  with  the  wail,  the  feeble  wail,  of  her 
withered  orphans  mingling  with  her  last 
moans !  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  to  allay  the  unnatural  thu-st  even  of 
one  individual,  when  parched  by  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  a  fever.  Notwithstanding  this, 
his  wants  were  for  the  most  part  anticipated, 
so  far  as  their  means  would  allow  them  ;  his 
shed  was  kept  waterproof  ;  and  either  shovel 
or  pitchfork  always  ready  to  be  extended  to 
him,  by  way  of  substitution  for  the  right 
hand  of  feUowshij). 

When  he  called  for  anything,  the  usual 
observation  was,  "  Husht !  the  crathur's 
caUin'.  I  must  take  the  shovel  an'  see  what 
he  wants." 

There  were  times,  it  is  true,  when  the 
mirth  of  the  poor  fellows  was  very  low,  for 
hunger  was  generally  among  themselves  ; 
there  were  times  when  their  own  little  shed 
presented  a  touching  and  melancholy  spec- 
tacle— perhaps  we  ought  also  to  add,  a  noble 
one  ;  for,  to  contemplate  a  number  of  men, 
considered  rude  and  semi-barbarous,  devot- 
ing themselves,  in  the  midst  of  privations  tlie 
most  cutting  and  oppressive,  to  the  care 
and  preservation  of  a  strange  lad,  merely  be- 


cause they  knew  him  to  be  without  friends 

and  protection,   is   to  witness  a  display  of 

rirtue   truly   magnanimous.     The    food   on 

which  some  of  the  persons  were  occasionally 

compelled  to  live,  was  blood  boiled  uj)  with 

a  little  oatmeal ;  for  when  a  season  of  famine 

occiu's  in  Ireland,  the  people  usually  bleed 

the  cows  and  bullocks  to  preserve  themselves 

from  actual   starvation.     It  is  truly  a  sight 

of  appalhng  misery  to  behold  feeble  women 

gliding   across   the   country,  carrying  their 

cans  and  pitchers,  actually  trampling  upon 

fertility  and  fatness,  and   collected   in   the 

corner  of  some  grazier's  farm  waiting,  gaunt 

:  and  ravenous  as  Ghouls,  for  their  portion  of 

blood.     During  these  melancholy  periods  of 

i  want,  eveiything  in  the  shape  of  an  esculent 

:  disappears.     The    miserable   creatures   will 

i  pick  up  chicken-weed,  nettles,  sorrell,  bug- 

I  loss,    preshagh,   and   sea-weed,   which   they 

will  boil  and  eat  with  the  voracity  of  per.sons 

writhing  under  the  united  agonies  of  hunger 

i  and  death !     Yet  singular  to  say,  the  very 

I  country  thus  groaning  under  such  a  terrible 

sweep  of  famine  is  actually  pouring  from  all 

:  her  ports  a  profusion  of  food,  day  after  day  ; 

i  flinging  it  from  her  fertile  bosom,  with  the 

i  wanton  excess  of  a  prodigal  oj)pressed  by 

;  abundance. 

j  Desi^ite,  however,  of  nil  the  poor  scholar's 
j  nurse-guai-d  suffered,  be  was  attended  with 
I  a  fidelity  of  cai-e  and  sympathy  which  no 
1  calamity  could  shake.  Nor  was  this  cai-e 
j  fruitless  ;  after  the  fever  had  passed  through 
I  its  usual  stages  he  began  to  recover.  In 
;  fact,  it  has  been  observed  very  tndy,  that 
[  scarcely  any  person  has  been  known  to  die 
I  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the 
J  poor  scholar.  These  sheds,  the  erection  of 
j  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  case  of  fever, 
!  have  the  advantage  of  pure  free  au-,  by  which 
j  the  patient  is  cooled  and  refreshed.  Be  the 
[  cause  of  it  what  it  may,  the  fact  has  been 
!  established,  and  we  feel  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  adduce  our  humble  hero  as  an  addi- 
!  tional  proof  of  the  many  recoveries  which 
j  take  place  in  situations  appai'ently  so  un- 
I  favorable  to  human  life.  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  detail  what  M'Evoy  suffered  during 
I  this  fortnight  of  intense  agony  ?  Not  those 
,  who  can  command  the  luxuries  of  life— not 
those  who  can  reach  its  comforts — nor  those 
I  who  can  supply  themselves  with  its  bai-e 
necessaries — neither  the  cotter  who  stiniggles 
to  support  his  wife  and  helpless  children — 
j  the  mendicant  who  begs  from  door  to  door 
;  ■ — nor  even  the  felon  in  his  cell — can  imagine 
what  he  felt  in  the  solitary  misciy  of  his 
:  feverish  bed.  Hard  is  the  heart  that  caimot 
feel  his  sorrows,  when,  stretched  beside  the 
j  common  way,  without  a  human  face  to  look 
on,  he  called  ujjou  the  mother  whose  brain, 
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had  she  known  his  situation,  would  have 
been  riven — whose  afit'ectionate  heai-t  would 
have  been  broken  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
affliction.  It  was  a  situation  which  after- 
wards aj^peared  to  liim  dark  and  terrible. 
Tlie  pencil  of  the  painter  could  not  depict  it, 
nor  the  pen  of  the  poet  describe  it,  except 
like  a  dim  vision,  which  neither  the  heart 
nor  the  imagination  are  able  to  give  to  the 
world  as  a  tale  steeped  in  the  sympathies 
excited  by  reahty. 

His  whole  heai't  and  soul,  as  he  afterwai-ds 
acknowledged,  were,  during  his  trying  ill- 
ness, at  home.  The  voices  of  his  pai-ents,  of 
his  sisters,  and  of  his  brothers,  were  always 
in  his  eai-s  ;  their-  countenances  suiTouuded 
his  cold  and  lonely  shed  ;  their  hands  touch- 
ed him  ;  their  eyes  looked  upon  him  in 
sorrow — and  thei^-  tears  bedewed  him.  Even 
there,  the  light  of  his  mother's  love,  though 
she  herself  was  distant,  shone  upon  his  sor- 
rowful couch  ;  and  he  has  declared,  that  in 
no  past  moment  of  ati'ection  did  his  soul  ever 
burn  with  a  sense  of  its  presence  so  strongly 
as  it  did  in  the  heart-dreams  of  his  severest 
illness.  But  God  is  love,  "  and  tempereth 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

Much  of  aU  his  sufferings  would  have  been 
alleviated,  were  it  not  that  his  two  best 
fi-iends  in  the  parish,  Thady  and  the  curate, 
had  been  both  prostrated  by  the  fever  at  the 
same  time  with  himself.  There  was  conse- 
quently no  person  of  res])ectability  in  the 
neighborhood  cognizant  of  his  situation.  He 
was  left  to  the  humbler  class  of  the  peasantry, 
and  honorably  did  they,  with  all  their  errors 
and  ignorance,  dischai-ge  those  duties  which 
greater  wealth  and  greater  knowledge  would, 
probably,  have  left  miperformed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  he  ever 
intended  to  spend  in  the  shed,  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  heard  the  sounds  of  horses'  feet 
passing  along  the  road.  The  circumstance 
was  one  quite  familiar  to  him  ;  but  these 
horsemen,  whoever  they  might  be,  stojjped, 
and  immediately  after,  two  respectable  look- 
ing men,  dressed  in  black,  approached  him. 
His  forlorn  state  and  frightfully  wasted  ap- 
pearance startled  them,  and  the  _younger  of 
the  two  asked,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
went  directly  to  his  heart,  how  it  was  that 
tliev  found  him  in  a  situation  so  deso- 
late. 

The  kind  interest  implied  by  the  words, 
and  j)robably  a  sense  of  his  utterly  destitute 
state,  affected  him  strouglj',  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  strangers  looked  at  each 
other,  then  at  hiiin  ;  and  if  looks  could  ex- 
press sj'mpathy,  theirs  expressed  it. 

"My  good  boy,"  said  the  fii-st,  "how  is 
it  that  we  tind  you  in  a  situation  so  deplor- 
able and  wTetched  ??  this  ?     AVho  ai"e  you, 


'  or  why  is  it  that  j-ou  have  not  a  friendly  roof 
I  to  shelter  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  poor  scholar,"  repUed  Jemmy, 
'  "  the  son  of  honest  but  reduced  parents :  1 
I  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  with  the 
iutention  of  preparing  myself  for  Maynooth, 
and,  if  it  might  jslase  God,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  raise  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tress." 

I  The  strangers  looked  more  earnestly  at 
I  the  boy  ;  sickness  had  touched  his  fine  intel- 
\  lectual  featui'es  into  a  purity  of  exjsression 
i  almost  ethereal.  His  fair  skin  appeared 
nearly  transparent,  and  the  light  of  truth 
and  candor  lit  up  his  countenance  with  a 
lustre  which  affliction  could  not  dim. 
I  The  other  stranger  approached  him  more 
nearly,  stooped  for  a  moment,  and  felt  his 
Ijulse. 

j  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  coun- 
j  try  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Nearly  three  years." 
"  You  have  been  iU  of  the  fever  wliich  is 
I  so  prevalent ;  how  did  you  come  to  be  left  to 
I  the  chance  of  j^erishing  upon  the  highway  ? ' 
"  Why,  sir,  the  jjeople  were  afeard  to  let 
me  into  their  houses  in  consequence  of  the 
I  faver.  I  got  lU  in  school,  sir,  but  no  boy 
j  would  venture  to  bring  me  home,  an'  the 
master  turned  me  out,  to  die,  I  believe.  May 
God  forgive  him  !  " 

"  Who  was  your  master,  mv  child  ?  " 

1      "  The  great  Mr. ,  sir.     If  Mi-.  O'Brien, 

the  curate  of  the  parish,  hadn't  been  ill  him- 
!  self  at  the  same  time,  or  if  Mi-.  O'Eorke'g 
!  son,  Thady,  hadn't  been  laid  on  his  back,  too, 
sir,  I  wouldn't  suffer  what  I  did." 

"  Has  the  curate  been  kind  to  you  ?  " 
"  Sir,   only   for   him  and  the  big  boys  I 
couldn't  stay  in  the  school,  on  account  of  the 
I  master's  cruelty,,  particularly  since  my  money 
[  was  out." 

"  You  are  better  now — are  you  not  ?  "  said 
the  other  gentleman. 

"  Thank  God,  sii- ! — oh,  thanks  be  to  the 
I  Almighty,  I  am  !     I  expect  to  be  able  to  lave 
1  this  place  to-day  or  to-morrow." 
j      "  And  where  do  you  intend  to  go  when  you 
I  recover  ?  " 

The  boy  himself  had  not  thought  of  this, 
and  the  question  came  on  him  so  unexpect- 
edly, that  he  could  only  reph' — 
"Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know." 
"  Had  you,"  inquired  the  second  strangei, 
"testimonials  fi'om  yourpaiish  priest?" 

"  I  had,  sir  :  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
O'Brien.  I  also  had  a  character  from  ni7 
father's  landlord." 

"But  how,"  asked  the  other,  "have  you 
existed  here  during  your  iUness  ?  Have  you 
been  long  sick  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  can't  teU  you,  sir,   for  I  dou't 
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know  bow  the  time  passed  at  all ;  but  I  know, 
sir,  that  there  were  always  two  or  three  peo- 
l)Ie  attendin'  me.  They  sent  me  whatever 
they  thought  I  wanted,  upon  a  shovel  or  a 
pitchfork,  across  the  ditch,  because  they  were 
afraid  to  come  neai-  me." 

During  the  early  pai-t  of  the  dialogue,  two 
or  three  old  bats,  or  caubeens,  might  have 
been  seen  moving  steadily  over  fi'om  the  wig- 
wam to  the  ditch  which  ran  beside  the  shed 
occupied  by  M'Evoy.  Here  they  remained 
stationary,  for  those  who  wore  them  were 
now  within  hearing  of  the  conversation,  and 
ready  to  give  their  convalescent  patient  a 
good  word,  should  it  be  necessarj'. 

"How  were  you  supplied  -with  drink  and 
medicine  ?  "  asked  the  younger  stranger. 

"  As  I've  just  told  you,  sir,"  replied  Jemmy  ; 
"  the  neighbors  here  let  me  want  for  nothing 
that  they  liad.  They  kept  me  in  more  whey 
than  I  could  use  ;  and  they  got  me  medicine, 
too,  some  way  or  other.  But  indeed,  sir, 
during  a  great  jiart  of  the  time  I  was  iU,  I 
can't  say  how  they  attended  me  :  I  wasn't 
sensible,  sir,  of  what  was  goin'  on  about  me." 

One  of  those  who  lay  behind  the  ditch  now 
arose,  and  after  a  few  hems  and  scratchings 
of  the  head,  ventured  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Pray  have  you,  my  man,"  said  the  elder 
of  the  two,  "  been  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  boy's  illness  ?  " 

"Is  it  the  poor  scholar,  my  Lord  ?  *  Oh 
thin  bedad  it's  myself  that  has  that.  The 
Ijoor  erathur  was  in  a  terrible  way  all  out,  so 
he  was.  He  caught  the  faver  in  the  school 
beyant,  one  day,  an'  was  turned  out  by  the 
nager  o'  the  ^v'orld  that  he  was  laniin'  from." 

"  Ai-e  you  one  of  the  persons  who  attended 
him?" 

"  Och,  och,  the  erathur  !  what  could  unsig- 
nified  people  like  iis  do  for  him,  barrin'  a 
thrifle  ?  Any  how,  my  Lord,  it's  the  meracle 
o'  the  world  that  he  was  ever  able  to  over  it 
at  all.  WTiy,  sir,  good  luck  to  the  one  of  him 
but  suffered  as  much,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  as 
'ud  overcome  fifty  men  ! " 

"  How  did  you  j^rovide  him  with  drink  at 
such  a  distance  from  any  human  habitation  ?  '" 

"Throth,  hard  enough  we  found  it,  sir,  to 
do  that  same  :  but  sure,  whether  or  not,  my 
Lord,  we  couldn't  be  sich  nagers  as  to  let  him 
die  all  out,  for  want  o'  somethin'  to  moisten 
his  throath  wid." 

"  I  hope,"  inquired  the  other,  "  j^ou  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  milk-stealing  which  has 
produced  such  an  outcry  in  this  immediate 
ueighljorliood  ?  " 

"  Milk-stalin ' !      Oh,    bedad,     sir,    there 


*  The  peasantry  always  address  a  Roman  Catholic 
Sishop  .as  "My  Lord." 


never  was  the  likes  known  afore  in  the  coun- 
tlu-y.  Die  Lord  Jhrr/iee  them  that  did  it: 
Be  goiTa,  sir,  the  wickedness  o'  the  people's 
«nighty  imj^rovin',  if  one  'ud  take  wamin'  by 
it,  glory  be  to  God  ! "  • 

"Many  of  the  fanners'  cows  have  been 
milked  at  night,  Connor — perfectly  drained. 
Even  mj'  own  cows  have  not  escaped  ;  and  we 
who  have  suflfered  are  certainly  determined, 
if  possible,  to  ascertain  those  who  have  com- 
mitted the  theft.  I,  for  my  iDort,  have  gone 
even  beyond  my  ability  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  during  this  period  of  sickness 
and  famine ;    I  therefore  deserved  this  the 

"  By  the  powdhers,  your  honor,  if  any  gin- 
tleman  desarved  to  have  his  cows  unmilked, 
it's  yourself.  But,  as  I  said  this  minute, 
there's  no  end  to  the  wickedness  o'  the  peo- 
ple, so  there's  not,  although  the  Catechiz  is 
against  them  ;  for,  says  it,  '  there  is  but  one 
Faith,  one  Church,  an'  one  Baptism.'  Now, 
sir,  isn't  it  quare  that  people,  wid  sich  words 
in  the  book  afore  them,  won't  be  g-uided  by 
it  ?  I  suppose  they  thought  it  only  a  ivhite 
sin,  sir,  to  take  the  milk,  the  thieves  o'  the 
world." 

"Maybe,  your  honor,"  said  another,  "that 
it  was  only  to  keep  the  Ufe  in  some  poor  sick 
crathru-  that  wanted  it  more  nor  you  or  the 
farmers,  that  they  did  it.  Tliere's  some  o' 
the  same  farmers  desarve  worse,  for  they're 
keepin'  up  the  prices  o'  their  male  and  pra- 
ties upon  the  poor,  an'  did  so  all  along,  that 
they  might  malce  money  by  our  outher  desti- 
tution." 

"  That  is  no  justification  for  theft, "  observed 
the  graver  of  the  two.  "  Does  any  one  among 
you  suspect  those  who  committed  it  in  this 
instance?  If  j'ou  do,  I  command  you,  as 
your  Bishop,  to  mention  them." 

"  How,  for  instance,"  added  the  other, 
"  were  you  able  to  supply  this  sick  boy  with 
whey  during  his  illness  ?  " 

"  Oh  thin,  gintlemen,"  replied  Connor, 
dexterously  parrying  the  question,  "  but  it's 
a  mighty  improvin'  thing  to  see  oiu"  own 
Bishop, — God  spare  his  Lordship  to  us  ! — an' 
the  Protestant  minister  o'  the  j)arish  joinin' 
together  to  relieve  an'  give  good  adrice  to  the 
poor !  Bedad,  it's  settin'  a  fine  example,  so 
it  is,  to  the  Quality,  if  they'd  take  patthern 
by  it." 

"Eei)ly,"  said  the  Bishop,  rather  stejiily, 
"to  the  questions  we  have  asked  you." 

' '  The  quistions,  your  Lord  ship  ?  It's  proud 
an'  happy  we'd  be  to  do  what  you  want ;  but 
the  saiTa  man  among  us  can  do  it,  banin' 
we'd  say  what  we  owjht  not  to  say.  That's  the 
tlu-uth,  my  Lord  ;  an'  surely  'tisn't  your  Gra- 
cious Reverence  that  'ud  want  us  to  go  bevant 
that  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  I 
warn  j'ou  both  against  falsehood  and  fraud  ; 
two  eliarges  which  might  frequently  be 
brought  against  30U  in  your  intercourse  ^^-ith 
the  gentry  of  the  countiy,  whom  you  sel- 
dom scruple  to  deceive  and  mislead,  by  ghd- 
ing  into  a  character,  when  si^eaking  to  them, 
that  is  often  the  reverse  of  your  real  one  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  you  are  both  honest 
and  sincere  to  persons  of  your  own  class. 
Put  away  this  practice,  for  it  is  both  sinful 
and  discreditable." 

"  God  bless  your  Lordship  !  an'  many 
thanks  to  your  Gracious  Eeverence  for  ad- 
visin'  us!  Well  we  know  that  it's  the 
blessed  thing  to  foUy  youi-  words." 

"  Bring  over  that  naked,  stai-v-ed-looking 
man,  who  is  stirring  the  fii-e  under  that  pot," 
said  the  Rector.  "He  looks  like  Famine 
itself." 

"Paddy  Dunn!  -will  you  come  over  here 
to  his  honor,  Paddy  !  He's  goiu'  to  give  you 
somethin,"  said  Connor,  adding  of  his  own 
accoi-d  the  last  clause  of  his  message. 

The  tattered  creatiure  approached  him  with 
a  gleam  of  exisectation  in  his  eyes  that  ajj- 
pe.oi-ed  Hke  insanity. 

"God  bless  your  honor  for  youi-  good- 
ness," exclaimed  Paddy.  "  It's  me  that's  in 
it,  sii- ! — Paddy  Dunn,  sii-,  siure  enough  ; 
but,  indeed,  I'm  the  next  thing  to  my  own 
ghost,  sir,  now  God  help  me  !  " 

"  What,  and  for  whom  are  you  cooking  ?  " 

"Jist  the  smallest  dhi-op  in  life,  sir,  o' 
gi-uel,  to  keep  the  sowl  in  that  lonely  erathur, 
sii',  the  poor  scholar." 

"  Pray  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  eaten 
anything  yourself?  " 

The  tears  burst  fi'om  the  eyes  of  the  mis- 
erable creature  as  he  replied — 

"  Before  God  in  glory,  your  honor,  an'  in 
the  presence  of  his  Lordship  here,  I  only 
got  about  what  'ud  niiike  betther  nor  half  a 
male  widin  the  last  day,  sii\  'Twas  a  weeshy 
graiu  o'  male  that  I  got  from  a  friend  ;  an' 
as  Ned  Connor  here  tould  me  that  this 
erathur  had  nothiu'  to  make  the  gruel  for 
him,  why  I  shared  it  wid  him,  bekase  he 
couldn't  even  beg  it,  sir,  if  he  wanted  it,  an' 
him  not  able  to  walk  yit." 

The  worthy  jsastor's  eyes  glistened  with  a 
moisture  that  did  him  honor.  W'ithout  a 
word  of  obsei-vation  he  slipped  a  crown  into 
the  baud  of  Dunn,  who  looked  at  it  as  if  he 
hail  been  paralyzed. 

"  Oh  thin,"  said  he,  fervently,  "  ma,j  every 
hair  on  your  honor  s  bead  become  a  mould- 
candle  to  light  j'ou  into  gloiy  !  The  world's 
gooduess  is  in  your  heai-t,  sir  ;  an"  may  all 
the  blessin's  of  Heaven  rain  down  upon  you 
on'  yours  !  " 

The  two  gentlemen  then  gave  assistance  to 


I  the  poor  scholar,  whom  the  Bishop  adiTi-essed 
iu  kind  and  encouraging  language  : 

"Come  to  me,  my  good  boy,"  he  added, 
"and  if,  on  further  inquiry,  I  find  tfiat  your 

[  conduct  has  been  such  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been,  you  maj'  rest  assured,  pro^•ided  also 
you  continue  worthy  of  my  good  opinion, 
that  I  shall  be  a  fiieud  and  protector  to  you. 
Call  on  me  when  yow  get  well,  and  I  will 
sjjeak  to  you  at  greater  length." 

"  WeU,"obsei-ved  Connor,  when  they  were 

I  gone,  "  the  divil's  own  hai'd  puzzle  the 
Bishop  had  me  iu,  about  stalin'  the  milk.  It 
went  agin'  the  grain  wid  me  to  tell  him  the 

j  lie,  so  I  had  to  invint  a  bit  o'  truth  to  keep 

!  my  conscience  clear  ;  for  siu-e  there  was  not 
a  man  among  us  that  could  tell  him,  bariin' 
we  said  that  we  oughtnt  to  say.  Doesn't  all 
the  world  know  that  a  man  oughtn't  to  con- 
dimn  himfti'lf/  That  was  Ihruth,  any  way  ; 
but  divil  a  scrujile  I'd  have  in  bammin  the 

'  other — not  but  that  he's  one  o'  the  best  of 
his  sort.  Paddy  Dunn,  quit  lookin"  at  that 
crown,  but  get  the  shovel  an'  give  the  boy  his 
dhrink — he's  wantin'  it." 

The  agitation  of  spuits  produced  by  Jem- 

'  my's  cheering  intei-view  with  the  Bishop  was, 
for  three  days  afterwai'ds,  somewhat  preju- 

;  dicial  to  his  convalescence.  In  less  than  a 
week,  however,  he  was  conifortablj'  settled 

1  with  3Ii'.  O'Rorke's  family,  who.se  kindness 

I  proved  to  him  quite  as  wann  as  he  had  ex- 
jDected. 

]  ^Mien  he  had  remained  with  them  a  few 
days,  he  resolved  to  recommence  his  studies 

'  under  his  tyrant  master.  He  certainly  knew 
that  his  future  attendance  at  the  school  would 

''  be  2:)enal  to  him,  but  he  had  always  looked 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  hoj)es 
as  a  task  of  difticidty  and  distx-ess.  The  se- 
verity to  be  expected  from  the  master  could 
not,  he  thought,  be  greater  than  that  which 
he  had  already  suffered  ;  he  therefore  de- 
cided, if  possible,  to  complete  his  education 
under  him. 

The  school,  when  Jemmy  appeared  in  it, 
had  been  for  more  than  an  hoiu-  assembled, 
but  the  thinness  of  the  attendance  not  only 

I  proved  the  woful  prevalence  of  sickness  and 

I  distress   in  the  parish,   but   sharjseued   the 

I  pedagogue's  vinegar  aspect  iuto  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  singularly  jDeevish  and 

j  gloomy.      When  the  lad  entered,  a  murmiu- 

!  of  pleasure  and  welcome  ran  through  the 
scholars,  and  joy  beamed  forth  fi'om  every 

j  countenance  but  that  of  his  teacher.     "When 

:  the  latter  noticed  this,  his  irritability  rose 
above  restraint,  and  he  exclaimed  : — 

j  "  SUeuce !  and  apply  to  business,  or  I 
shall  cause  some  of  you  to  denude  immedi- 
ately. No  school  ever  can  prosper  m  which 
th-Athirudo,  called  a jwor scholar,  is  permitted 
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toleration.  I  thought,  saiTa,  I  told  you  to 
nidificate  and  hatch  your  wild  project  un- 
dher  some  other  wing  than  mine." 

"I  only  entrate  you,"  replied  our  poor 
hero,  "  to  suifer  me  to  join  the  class  I  left 
while  I  was  sick,  for  about  another  year.  I'll 
be  veiy  quiet  and  humble,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can,  will  do  everything  you  wish  me." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  a  crawling  reptile,"  rejjlied 
the  savage,  "  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but 
a  chate  and  impostor.  I  think  yovi  have  im- 
posed yourself  upon  ]\Ii-.  O'Brien  for  what 
you  are  not ;  that  is,  the  son  of  an  honest 
man.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  many  of  your 
nearest  relations  died  after  having  seen  their 
own  funerals.  Your  mother,  you  runagate, 
wasn't  your  father's  wife,  I'll  be  bail." 

The  sjsirit  of  the  boy  could  bear  this  no 
longer ;  his  ej-es  flashed,  and  his  sinews 
stood  out  in  the  energy  of  deep  indignation. 

"It  is  false,"  he  exclaimed  ;  " it  is  as  false 
as  your  own  cruel  and  cowardly  heart,  you 
wicked  and  imprincipled  tyrant !  In  every- 
thing you  have  said  of  my  father,  mother, 
and  friends,  and  of  myself,  too,  you  are  a  liar, 
from  the  hat  on  your  head  to  the  dirt  undher 
your  feet — a  liar,  a  coward,  and  a  villain  !  " 

The  fury  of  the  miscreant  was  ungovern- 
able : — he  ran  at  the  still  feeble  lad,  and,  by 
a  stroke  of  his  fist,  dashed  him  senseless  to  the 
earth.  There  were  now  no  lai'ge  boys  in  the 
school  to  curb  his  resentment,  he  therefore 
kicked  him  in  the  back  when  he  fell.  Many 
voices  exclaimed  in  alarm — "  Oh,  masther  ! 
sir  ;  don't  kill  him  !  Oh,  sir  !  dear,  don't 
kill  him  !  Don't  kill  poor  Jemmy,  sir,  an' 
him  still  sick  !  " 

"liiU  him!"  rejilied  the  master;  "kiU 
him,  indeed !  Faith,  he'd  be  no  common 
man  who  could  kill  him  ;  he  has  as  many 
lives  in  him  as  a  cat !  Sure,  he  can  hve  be- 
hind a  ditch,  wid  the  faver  on  his  back,  wid- 
out  dying  ;  and  he  would  live  if  he  was 
stuck  on  the  sjiire  of  a  steeple." 

In  the  meantime  the  boy  gave  no  symja- 
toms  of  returning  life,  and  the  master,  after 
desiring  a  few  of  the  scholars  to  bring  him 
out  to  the  air,  became  pale  as  death  with 
apprehension.  He  immediately  -withdrew  to 
his  private  apartment,  which  joined  the 
schoolroom,  and  sent  out  his  wife  to  assist 
in  restoring  him  to  animation.  With  some 
difKculty  this  was  accomplished.  The  un- 
happy boy  at  once  remembered  what  had 
just  occurred  ;  and  the  bitter  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  as  he  knelt  down,  and  ex- 
claimed "Mercifid  Father  of  heaven  and 
eai-th,  have  jDity  on  me  !  You  see  my  heart, 
great  God  !  and  that  what  I  did,  I  did  for 
the  best  ! " 

"  Avoumeen,"  said  the  woman,  "he's  pas- 
sionate, an'  never  mind  him.     Come   in  an' 


'  beg  his  pardon  for  callin'  him  a  Har,  an'  I'll 
I  become  spokesman  for  you  myself.  Come, 
j  acushla,  an'  I'll  get  lave  for  you  to  stay  in  the 
school  stiU." 
I  "  Oh,  I'm  hurted  !  "  said  the  jioor  youth  : 
"  I'm  hurted  inwardly — somewhere  about  the 
j  back,  and  about  m_y  ribs ! "  The  pain  he 
felt  brought  the  tears  down  his  pale  cheeks. 
!  "  I  wish  I  was  at  home  !  "  said  he.  "  I'll  give 
lip  all  and  go  home  !  "  The  lonely  boy  then 
laid  his  head  upon  his  hands,  as  he  sat  on 
i  the  ground,  and  indulged  in  a  long  burst  ol 
I  sorrow. 

"  Well,"  said  a  manly-looking  Uttle  fellow, 
whilst  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  "  I'U  tell 
j  my  father  this,  anyhow.  I  know  he  won't 
let  me  come  to  this  school  any  more.  Here, 
I  Jemmy,  is  a  piece  of  my  bread,  maybe  it  will 
I  do  you  good." 

"I  couldn't  taste  it,  Frank  dear,"  said 
Jemmy  ;  "  God  bless  you  ;  but  I  couldn't 
taste  it." 

"  Do,"  said  Frank  ;  "  maybe  it  will  bate 
back  the  j)aiu." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Frank  dear,"  said  Jemmy  ; 
"I  couldn't  ate  it  :  I'm  hiu-ted  inwai'dly." 

"Bad  luck  to  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant boy,  '•■  if  ever  my  ten  toes  will  darken 
this  school  door  agin.  By  the  livin'  farmer, 
if  they  ax  me  at  home  to  do  it,  I'U  run  away 
to  my  uncle's,  so  I  will.  Wait,  Jemmy,  I'll 
be  big  3'it ;  an',  be  the  blessed  Gospel  that's 
about  my  neck,  I'll  give  the  same  masther  a 
shirtful  of  sore  bones,  the  holj-  an'  blessed 
minute  I'm  able  to  do  it." 

Many  of  the  other  boys  declared  that  they 
would  acquaint  then*  friends  with  the  mas- 
ter's cruelty  to  the  fioor  scholar  ;  but  Jemmy 
requested  them  not  to  do  so,  and  said  that  he 
was  determined  to  return  home  the  moment 
he  should  be  able  to  travel. 

The  aiErighted  woman  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  witli  her 
husband,  although  the  exjjressions  of  the 
1  other  scholai's  induced  her  to  press  him  to  it, 
I  even  to  entreaty.  Jemmy  arose,  and  viith 
[  considerable  difficulty  reached  the  Curate's 
house,  found  him  at  home,  and,  with  teai-s  in 
;  his  eyes,  related  to  him  the  atrocious  con- 
I  duct  of  the  master. 

(      "Very  well,"  said  this  excellent  man.  "I 
am  glad  that  I  can  venture  to  ride  as  far  as 

Colonel  B 's  to-morrow.     You  must  acv 

company  me  ;  for  decidedly  such  brutality 
cannot  be  permitted  to  go  unpunished." 
'  Jemmy  knew  that  the  curate  was  his  friend  : 
j  and  although  he  would  not  himself  have 
I  thought  of  summoning  the  master  to  answer 
I  for  his  barbarity,  yet  he  acquiesced  in  the  eu- 
I  rate's  opinion.  He  stopped  that  night  in  the 
I  house  of  the  worthy  man  to  whcnn  ]Mr.  O'Brien 
had  recommended  him  on  his  fir.st  enterius! 
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the  town.  It  appeai-ed  in  fclie  morning,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  unable  to  walk  ;  the  blows 
which  he  had  received  were  then  felt  by  him 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. Mr.  O'Brien,  on  being  informed  of 
this,  procured  a  jaunting-car,  on  which  they 
both  sat,  and  at  an  easy  pace  reached  the 
Colonel's  residence. 

The  curate  was  shown  into  an  ante-room, 
and  Jemmy  sat  in  the  hall :  the  Colonel 
joined  the  former  in  a  few  minutes.  He  had 
been  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  ac- 
companied by  his  family,  for  nearly  the  last 
three  years,  but  had  just  returned,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  a  lai-ge  property  in  land 
and  money,  to  which  he  succeeded  at  a  veiy 
critical  moment,  for  his  own  estates  were 
heavily  encumbered.  He  was  now  proprietor 
of  an  additional  estate,  the  rent-roll  of  which 
was  six  thousand  per  annum,  and  also  master 
of  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  after  congratulating  him  upon 
liis  good  fortune,  introduced  the  case  of  our 
hero  as  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  called  for 
the  Colonel's  interposition  as  a  magistrate. 

"  I  have  applied  to  you,  sir,"  he  proceeded, 
"  rather  than  to  any  other  of  the  neighbor- 
ing gentlemen,  because  I  think  this  friend- 
les.s  lad  has  a  pecuhai-  claim  upon  any  good 
offices  you  could  render  him." 

"A  chiim  upon  me!  How  is  that,  Mr. 
O'Brien  ?  " 

"  The  boy,  sir,  is  not  a  native  of  this  prov- 
ince. His  father  was  formerly  a  tenant  of 
yours,  a  man,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  re- 
markable for  good  conduct  and  industry.  It 
appears  that  his  circumstances,  so  long  as  he 
was  your  tenant,  were  those  of  a  comfortable 
independent  farmer.  If  the  story  which  his 
son  relates  be  true-^and  I,  for  one,  believe 
it — his  family  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  man- 
ner unusually  cruel  and  iniquitous.  Your 
l^resent  agent.  Colonel,  who  is  known  in  his 
own  neighborhood  by  the  nickname  of  Yellow 
Sam,  thrust  him  out  of  his  farm,  when  his 
wife  was  sick,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into 
it  a  man  who  had  married  his  illegitimate 
daughter.  If  this  be  found  a  correct  account 
of  the  transaction,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  you.  Colonel  B ,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  honor  and  humanity,  will  investigate 
the  conduct  of  your  agent,  and  see  justice 
done  to  an  honest  man,  who  must  have  been 
oppressed  in  your  name,  and  under  color  of 
your  authority." 

"If  my  agent  has  dared  to  be  unjust  to  a 
worthy  tenant,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  bastard,  by  my  sacred 
honor,  he  shall  cease  to  be  an  agent  of  mine  ! 
I  admit,  certainly,  that  from  some  circum- 
stances which  transpu'ed  a  few  years  ago,  I 
have  reason  to  susjiect  his  integxit^y.     ITiat, 


1  to  be  sure,  was  only  so  far  as  he  and  I  were 
I  concerned  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
one  or  two  visits  I  made  to  the  estate  which 
lie  manages,  I  heard  the  tenants  thank  and 
l^raise  him  with  much  gratitude,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  There  was  'Thank  your 
himor  ! ' — '  Long  may  you  reign  over  us,  sir  ! ' 
]  — and,  '  Oh,  Colonel,  you've  a  mighty  good 
man  to  your  agent ! '  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
think,  j\li-.  O'Brien,  that  he  has  acted  so 
harshly,  or  that  he  would  dare  to  do  it.  Up- 
on my  honor,  I  heard  those  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude  from  the  Ups  of  the  tenants  them- 
selves." 

"If  you    knew   the    j^eople   in    general. 
Colonel,  as  well  as  I  do,"  repUed  the  curate, 
"you  would  admit,  that  such  exiwessions are 
often  either  cuttingly  ironical,  or  the  result 
of  fear.     You  will  always  find,  sir,  that  the 
independent  jjortion  of  the  jjeople  have  least 
of  this   forced  dissimulation   among  them. 
A  dishonest  and  inhuman  agent  has  in  his 
own  hands  the  irresjjonsible  power  of  harass- 
ing and  oppressing  the  tenantry  under  him. 
The  class  most  hateful  to    the  people    are 
those  low  wretches  who  spring  up  from  noth- 
ing into  wealth,  accumulated  by  dishonesty 
and  rapacity.     They  are  proud,  overbearing, 
and  jealous,  even  to  vindictiveuess,  of  the  least 
want  of  respect.     It  is  to  such  upstarts  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  externally  most  civil ; 
I  but  it  is  also  such  persons  whom  they  most 
j  hate  and  abhor.     They  flatter  them  to  their 
faces,  'tis  true  even  to  nausea  ;  but  they  sel- 
I  dom  spare  them  in  their  absence.     Of  this 
I  very  class,  I  beUeve,  is  your  agent.  Yellow 
Bam  ;  so  that  any  favorable  expressions  you 
i  may  have  heard  fi-om  j'our  tenantry  towards 
[  him,  were  most  probably  the  result  of  dis- 
j  simulation  and  fear.     Besides,  sir,  here  is  a 
;  testimonial  from  M'Evoy's  pai-ish  priest,  in 
which  his  father  is  spoken  of  as  an  honest, 
moral,  and  industrious  man." 

"If  what  you  say,  Mr.  O'Brien,  be  correct," 
I  observed  the  Colonel,  "  you  know  the  Ii-ish 
peasantry  much  better  than  I  do.  Decidedly, 
}  I  have  always  thought  them  in  conversation 
^  exceedingly  candid  and  sincere.  With  re- 
spect to  testimonials  from  priests  to  landlords 
I  in  behalf  of  their  tenants,  upon  my  honor  I 
i  am  sick  of  them.  I  actually  received,  about 
i  four  j'ears  ago,  such  an  excellent  character  of 
two  tenants,  as  induced  me  to  suppose  them 
!  worthy  of  encouragement.  But  what  was 
I  the  fact?  Why,  sir,  they  wei'e  two  of  the 
I  greatest  firebrands  on  my  estate,  and  put 
both  me  and  my  agent  to  great  trouble  and 
{  expense.  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  give  a  curse 
'  for  a  priest's  testimonial  upon  such  an  occa- 
i  sion.  These  fellows  were  subsefjuently  cou- 
!  victed  of  arson  on  the  cleai-est  evidence,  and 
\  transported." 
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"Well,  sir,  I  <j;rant  that  jou  may  have 
been  misled  in  that  instance.  However,  from 
what  I've  observed,  the  two  great  faults  of 
Ii-ish  landlords  are  these  : — In  the  first  j^lace, 
they  sufler  themselves  to  remain  ignorant  of 
their  tenantry  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
fi-equently  deny  them  access  and  recb-ess 
when  the  poor  people  are  anxious  to  acquaint 
them  with  their  grievances  ;  for  it  is  usual 
with  landlords  to  refer  them  to  those  very 
agents  agauist  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity 
they  are  appealing.  This  is  a  carte  blanche 
to  the  agent  to  trample  ujion  them  if  he 
pleases.  In  the  next  place,  Irish  landlords 
too  freqviently  employ  ignorant  and  needy 
men  to  manage  their  estates  ;  men  who  have 
no  character,  no  property,  or  standing  in 
society,  beyond  the  reputation  of  being  keen 
shrewd,  and  active.  These  persons,  su-, 
make  fortunes ;  and  what  means  can  they 
have  of  accumulating  wealth,  except  by  cheat- 
ing either  the  landlord  or  his  tenants,  or 
both  ?  A  history  of  their  conduct  would  be 
a  black  catalogue  of  dishonesty,  oppression, 
and  treachery.  Respectable  men,  resident 
on  or  near  the  estate,  possessing  both  charac- 
ter and  property,  should  always  be  selected 
for  this  important  trust.  But,  above  all 
things,  the  curse  of  a  tenantry  is  a  percent- 
age agent.  He  racks,  and  drives,  and  op- 
presses, without  consideration  either  of 
market  or  produce,  in  order  that  his  receipts 
mny  be  ample,  and  his  own  income  large." 

"  Why,  O'Brien,  you  appear  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  all  this  sort  of  thing  than  I, 
wlio  am  a  landed  proprietor." 

"  By  the  bj',  sir,  without  meaning  you  any 
disrespect,  it  is  the  landlords  of  Ii'eland  who 
know  least  about  the  great  mass  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  I  might  also  add,  about  its 
histoiy,  its  literature,  the  manners  of  the 
people,  their  customs,  and  their  prejudices. 
The  peasantry  know  this,  and  too  often  prac- 
tise upon  their  ignorance.  There  is  a  land- 
lord's Vade  meciim  sadly  wanted  in  Ireland, 
Colonel." 

"  All !  very  good,  O'Brien,  very  good ! 
Well,  I  shall  certainly  inquire  into  this  case, 
and  if  I  find  that  Yellow  Sam  has  been  play- 
ing the  oppressor,  out  he  goes.  I  am  now 
able  to  manage  him,  which  I  could  not  read- 
ily do  before,  for,  by  the  by,  he  had  mort- 
gages on  my  property." 

"  1  would  take  it.  Colonel,  as  a  personal 
favor,  if  j'ou  would  investigate  the  transaction 
I  have  mentioned." 

"  Undoubtedly  I  shall,  and  that  very  soon. 
But  about  this  outrage  committed  against 
;he  boy  liimseK  ?  W^e  had  better  take  his  in- 
formations, and  punish  the  fellow." 

"  Certainly  ;  I  think  that  is  the  best  way. 
His  conduct  to  the  poor  j-outh  has   been 


merciless  and  detestable.  We  must  put  him 
out  of  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  CaU  the  lad  in.  In  this  case  I  shall  draw 
up  the  informations  myself,  although  Gregg 
usually  does  that." 

j  Jemmy,  assisted  by  the  curate,  entered  the 
1  room,  and  the  humane  Colonel  desired  him, 
I  as  he  apjDeared  ill,  to  sit  down. 

"  What  is  yom-  name  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 
"James  M'Evoy,"  he  repUed.     "I'm  the 
I  son,  sir,  of  a  man  who  was  once  a  tenant  of 
yours." 

"  Ay  !  and  pray  how  did  he  cease  to  be  a 
tenant  of  mine  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  your  agent,  Yallow  Sam,  put 
him  out  of  our  fai-m,  when  my  poor  mother 
was  on  her  sick-bed.  He  chated  my  father, 
sir,  out  of  some  money — part  of  oui-  rent  it 
was,  that  he  didn't  give  him  a  receipt  for. 
When  my  father  went  to  him  afterwards  for 
the  receipt,  Yallow  Sam  abused  him,  and 
called  him  a  rogue,  and  that,  sir.  was  what 
no  man  ever  called  my  father  either  before 
or  since.  My  father,  sir,  threatened  to  tell 
you  about  it,  and  you  came  to  the  countiy 
soon  after  ;  but  Yallow  Sam  got  very  gi'eat 
^vid  my  father  at  that  time,  and  sent  him  to 
sell  bullocks  for  him  about  fifty  miles  otf, 
but  when  he  come  back  again,  you  had  left 
the  country.  Thin,  sir,  YaUow  Sam  said 
nothing  till  the  next  half-year's  rent  became 
due,  whin  he  came  down  on  my  father  for 
all — that  is,  what  he  hadn't  got  the  receipt 
for,  and  the  other  gale — and,  without  any 
warning  in  the  world,  jDut  him  out.  My 
father  offered  to  pay  all ;  but  he  said  he  was 
a  rogTie,  and  that  j'ou  had  ordered  him  off 
the  estate.  In  less  than  a  week  after  this  he 
put  a  man  that  mai-ried  a  bastard  daiighter 
of  his  own  into  our  house  and  place.  That's 
God's  truth,  sir  ;  and  you'll  find  it  so,  if  you 
inquire  into  it.  It's  a  common  trick  of  liis 
to  keep  back  receipts,  and  make  the  tenants 
pay  double."  * 

"  Sacred  Heaven,  O'Brien !  can  this  be 
possible  ?  " 

"  Your  best  way.  Colonel,  is  to  mcjuire  in- 
to it." 

"  Was  not  your  father  able  to  educate  you 
at  home,  my  boy  ?  " 

[  "  No,  sir.  We  soon  got  into  poverty  after 
I  we  left  your  farm  ;  and  .another  thing,  sii-, 
I  there  was  no  Latin  school  in  our  neighbor- 
1  hood." 

1  "For  what  purpose  did  you  become  a 
I  poor  scholai-  ?  " 

!  "  Wliy,  sir,  I  hoped  one  day  or  other  to 
I  be  able  to  raise  my  father  and  mother  out 

I  *  This  is  the  fact.  The  individual  here  alluded 
;  to,  frequently  kept  back  receipts  when  receiving 
:  rents,  under  pret'^nceof  hurry,  and  afterwards  com- 
:  pelled  the  tenants  to  pay  the  same  g^ale  twice  ! 
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sf  the  distress  tliat  Yallow  Sam  brougbt  on 
us." 

"  By  Heaven  !  a  noble  aim,  and  a  noble 
sentiment.  And  what  has  this  d — d  fellow 
of  a  schoolmaster  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  sii-,  yesterday,  when  I  went  back 
to  the  school,  he  abused  me,  and  said  that 
he  supposed  that  most  of  my  relations  were 
hanged  ;  spoke  ill  of  my  father  ;  and  said 
that  my  mother  " — Here  the  teai-s  started  to 
his  eyes — he  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Go  on,  and  be  cool,"  said  the  Colonel 
"  "\Miat  did  he  say  of  your  mother '?  " 

"  He  said,  sir,  that  she  was  never  mairied 
to  my  fathei'.  I  know  I  was  wrong,  su- ;  but 
if  it  was  the  king  on  his  throne  that  said  it 
of  my  mother,  I'd  call  him  a  hai-.  I  called 
him  a  Uar,  and  a  coward,  and  a  villain  :  ay, 
sir,  and  if  I  had  been  able,  I  would  have 
tramped  him  under  my  feet." 

The  Colonel  looked"  steadily  at  him,  but 
the  open  clear  eye  which  the  boy  tiu-ned 
upon  him  was  fuU  of  tinith  and  independence. 

"And  you  will  iind,"  said  the  soldier, 
"that  this  spirited  defence  of  your  mother 
wiU  be  the  most  fortunate  action  of  your  life. 
Well ;  he  struck  you  then,  did  he  ?  " 

"He  knocked  me  do-rni,  sir,  with  his  fist 
— then  kicked  me  in  the  back  and  sides.  I 
think  some  of  my  ribs  are  broke." 

"Ay  ! — no  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Col- 
onel. "  And  you  were  only  after  recovering 
from  this  fever  which  is  so  prevalent  ?  " 

"I  wasn't  a  week  out  of  it,  sir." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  we  shaU  pimish  him  for 
you." 

"  Sir,  would  you  heai-  me  for  a  word  or 
two,  if  it  would  be  pleasing  to  you  ?  " 

"Speak  on,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  would  rather  change  his  punishment 
to — I  would — that  is — if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  you — It's  this,  sir — I  wouldn't  throu- 
ble  you  now  against  the  master,  if  you'd  be 
pleased  to  rightify  my  father,  and  punish 
Yallow  Sam.  Oh,  sii-,  for  God's  sake,  put 
my  heai-t-broken  father  into  his  fai-m  again  ! 
If  you  would,  SU-,  I  could  shed  my  blood,  or 
lay  down  my  life  for  you,  or  for  any  belong- 
ing to  you.  I'm  but  a  jioor  boy,  sir,  low  and 
humble  ;  but  they  say  there's  a  greater  Be- 
ing than  the  greatest  in  this  world,  that 
listens  to  the  just  prayers  of  the  poor  and 
fiiendless.  I  was  never  happy,  sir,  since  we 
left  it — neither  was  any  of  us  ;  and  when 
we'd  sit  cowld  and  hungry,  about  our  hearth, 
we  used  to  be  talking  of  the  jjleasant  days 
we  spent  in  it,  till  the  tears  would  be  smoth- 
ered in  curses  against  him  that  put  us  out 
of  it.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  know  all  that  a 
poor  and  honest  family  suffers,  when  they 
are  thrown  into  distress  by  want  cf  fcpliug 
in  their  landlords,  or  by  the  dishonesty  of 


'  agents,  you  would  consider  my  father's  case. 

I  I'm  his  favorite  son,  su',  and  good  right  have 

I  to  speak  for  him.     If  you  could  know  the 

I  sorrow,   the  misery,  the  drooping  down  ol 

I  the  spirits,  that  Ues  upon  the  countenances 

[  and  the  hearts  of  such  people,  j-ou  wouldn't, 

1  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  think  it  below  you 

j  to  spread  happiness  and  contentment  among 

;  them  again.     In  the  morning  they  rise  to  a 

day  of  hardship,  no  matter  how  bright  and 

cheerful  it  may  be   to  others — nor  is  there 

any  hope  of  a  brighter  day  for  them  :  and  at 

i  night  they  go  to  their  hard  beds  to  strive  to 

sleep  away  their  hunger  in  spite  of  cowld 

and  want.     If  you  could  see  how  the  father 

of  a  family,  after  striving  to  bear  uj),  sinks 

down  at  last ;   if  you  could  see  the  look  he 

gives  at  the  childhre  that  he  would  lay  down 

I  liis  heai-t's  blood  for,  when  they  s't  naked 

I  and  hungry  about  him  ;  and  the  rjother,  too, 

wid   her  kind  word   and   so?vowful    smile, 

jDroud  of  them  in  aU  their    'estitution,  but 

I  her  heart  breaking  silentl;^  uA  the  time,  her 

face  wasting   awav    Ler  eye  dim,   and   her 

,  strength  gone  ; — Su-,  make  one  such  family 

I  happy — for  all  this  has  been  in  my  father's 

{  house  !    Give  us  back  oui-  hght  sj)mts,  our 

j  pleasant  days,  and  our  cheei-ful  hearts  again  ! 

We  lost  them  thi-ough  the  viUainy  of  your 

agent.     Give  them  back  to  us,  for  you  can 

j  do  it ;  but  you  can  nevei-  pay  us  for  what  we 

I  suffered.     Give  us,  sir,  oui-  fai-ju,  our  gi-eeu 

fields,  our  house,  and  eveiy  spot  and  nook 

I  that  we  had  before.     We  love  the  place,  sii-. 


for  its  own  sake  ; — it  is  the  place  of  our 
fathers,  and  our  heart.s  are  in  it.  I  often 
think  I  see  the  smooth  river  that  runs  tlu-ough 
it,  and  the  meadows  that  I  pLiyed  in  when  I 
was  a  child  ; — the  glen  behind  our  house, 
the  mountains  that  rose  before  us  when  we 
left  the  door,  the  thorn^bush  at  the  garden, 
the  hazels  in  the  glen,  the  httle  beach-green 
beside  the  river — Oh,  sii',  don't  blame  me 
for  crjing,  for  they  are  all  before  my  eyes, 
in  my  ears,  and  in  my  heart !  Many  a  sum- 
mer evening  have  I  gone  to  the  march-ditch 
of  the  farm  that  my  father's  now  in,  and 
looked  at  the  place  I  loved,  tiU  the  teai-s 
blinded  me,  and  I  asked  it  as  a  favor  of  God 


to  restore  us  to  it !  Sii-,  we  are  in  great  pov- 
I  erty  at  home  ;  before  God  we  are  ;  and  my 
j  father's  he.art  is  breaking." 

The    Colonel    di-ew    his    breath    deeply, 

rubbed  his  hands,  and<is  he  looked  at  the 
\  fine  countenance  of  the  boy — exiDressing,  as 
'  it    did,    enthusiasm    and    sorrow — his    eye 

lightened  with  a  gleam  of  indignation.  It 
1  could  not  be  against  the  poor  &^;holar  ;  no, 
I  gentle  reader,  but  against  his  own  agent. 

"O'Brien,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think '? 
I  And  this  noble  boy  is  the  son  of  a  man  who 
I  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  I  am  ignorant ! 
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By  Heaven,  we  landlords  are,  I  fear,  a  guilty 
race." 

' '  Not  all,  sir, "  replied  the  Curate.  ' '  There 
are  noble  exceptions  among  them ;  their 
faults  are  more  the  faults  of  omission  than 
commission." 

"Well,  well,  no  matter.  Come,  I  will 
di-aw  up  the  informations  against  this  man  ; 
afterwards  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
my  boy,"  he  added,  addressing  Jemmy, 
"that  will  not,  I  trust,  be  unpleasant." 

He  then  drew  up  the  informations  as 
strongly  as  he  could  word  them,  after  which 
Jemmy  deposed  to  theii-  tnith  and  accuracy, 
and  the  Colonel,  rubbing  his  hands  again, 
said — 

"  I  will  have  the  fellow  secured.  "When 
you  go  into  town,  Mr.  O'Brien,  I'll  thank  you  j 
to  call  on  Meares,  and  hand  him  these.  He  ! 
will  lodge  the  miscxeant  in  limbo  this  very 
night." 

Jemmy  then  thanked  him,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  Colonel  desired  him 
to  remain  a  little  longer. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  your  father  has  been 
treated  inhumanly,  I  beheve  ;  but  no  matter. 
That  is  not  the  question.  Youi-  sentiments, 
and  conduct,  and  your  aft'ection  for  your 
parents,  are  noble,  my  boy.  At  j)resent,  I 
say,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  history 
of  your  father's  wrongs  be  true  or  false  ;  you, 
at  least,  believe  it  to  be  true.  From  this 
forward — but  by  the  hj,  I  forgot ;  how  could 
Toui'  becoming  a  poor  scholar  relieve  your 
jjarents  ?  " 

"  I  intended  to  become  a  priest,  sir,  and 
then  to  help  them." 

"  Ay  !  so  I  thought ;  and,  provided  your 
father  were  restored  to  the  farm,  would'  you 
be  still  disposed  to  become  a  priest  ?  " 

"  I  would,  sir  ;  next  to  helping  my  father, 
that  is  what  I  wish  to  be." 

"  O'Brien,  what  would  it  cost  to  jirepare 
him  resjjectably  for  the  priesthood  ? — I  mean 
to  defi-ay  his  exjjenses  imtil  he  completes  his 
preparatory  education,  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterwards  during  his  residence  in  May- 
nooth  ?  " 

"I  think  two  hundred  pounds,  sir,  would 
do  it  easilj'  and  resijectably." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would.  However,  do 
you  send  him — but  first  let  me  ask  what 
progi'ess  he  has  ah-eadj'  made  ?  " 

"He  has  read — in^faet  he  is  nearly  pre- 
pared to  enter  Maynooth.  His  progi-ess  lias 
been  very  rajiid." 

"  Put  him  to  some  respectable  boarding- 
school  for  a  year  ;  then  let  him  enter  May- 
nooth, and  I  will  bear  the  expense.  But 
I'emember  I  do  not  adopt  this  course  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  history.  Not  I, 
by  Jupiter  ;  I  do  it  on  Lis  own  account.     He 


is  a  noble  boy,  and  fuU  of  fine  quahties,  il 
they  be  not  uipj)ed  bj'  neglect  and  jioverty. 
I  loved  my  father  myself,  and  fought  a  duel 
on  his  account ;  and  I  honor  the  son  wh(» 
has  spirit  to  defend  liis  absent  pai-ent." 

"This  is  a  most  surprising  turn  in  the 
boy's  fortunes.  Colonel." 

"He  deserves  it.  A  soldier,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
is  not  without  his  enthusiasm,  nor  can  he 
help  admiring  it  in  others,  when  nobly  and 
vu-tuously  directed.  To  see  a  boy  in  the 
midst  of  poverty,  encountering  the  hardships 
and  difSculties  of  Ufe,  with  the  hope  of 
raising  up  his  parents  ft-om  distress  to  inde- 
pendence, has  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  it." 

"Ireland,  Colonel,  abounds  with  instances 
of  similar  virtue,  brought  out,  probably,  into 
fuller  life  and  vigor  by  the  sad  changes  and 
depressions  which  are  weighing  down  the 
people.  In  her  glens,  on  her  bleak  moun- 
tain sides,  and  in  her  remotest  plains,  such 
examples  of  pvire  affection,  uncommon 
energy,  and  humble  heroism,  are  to  be  seen  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  few  persons  of  i-ank  or 
observation  mingle  with  the  Ii-ish  people, 
and  their  many  admirable  qualities  pass 
away  without  being  recorded  in  the  literature 
of  their  countiy.  They  are  certainly  a 
strange  people,  Colonel,  almost  an  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  They 
are  the  only  jjeople  who  can  rash  out  from 
the  very  virtues  of  private  life  to  the  pei-jie- 
tration  of  crimes  at  which  we  shudder. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  outcry  about  ttieir 
oppression  ;  but  that  is  wrong.  Their  indi- 
gence and  ignorance  are  rather  the  result  of 
neglect ; — of  neglect,  sir,  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country — from  the  earl  to  the 
squireen.  They  have  been  taught  little  that 
is  suitable  to  their  stations  and  duties  in 
life,  either  as  tenants  who  cultivate  our 
lands,  or  as  members  of  moral  or  Christian 
society." 

"  Well,  well :  I  believe  what  you  say  is  too 
true.  But  touching  the  records  of  ^drtue  in 
human  life,  pray  who  would  record  it  when 
nothing  goes  down  now-a-days  but  what  is 
either  monstrous  or  fashionable  '?  " 

"  Very  true.  Colonel ;  yet  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a  virtuous  L'ish  peasant  is  far  from 
being  so  low  a  character  as  a  j^rotiigate  mau 
of  rank." 

"  Well,  well,  well !  Come,  O'Brien,  we  will 
drop  the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  touch- 
ing this  boy,  as  I  said,  he  must  be  looked  to, 
for  he  has  that  in  him  which  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.  We  shall  now  see  that  this 
d — d  pedagogue  be  punished  ior  nis  cruelty." 

The  worthy  Colonel  in  a  short  time  dis- 
missed poor  Jemmy  with  an  exulting  heai't ; 
but  not  nntil  he  had  placed  a  sufficient  sum 
in  the  Coi'ate's  hands  for  enabhii'!'  him  to 
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make  a  resjsectable  appearance.  Medical  ' 
advice  was  also  prociu-ed  for  him,  by  which  i 
he  sooner  overcame  the  effects  of  his  master's  i 
brutality.  | 

On  theu-  way  home  Jemmy  related  to  his  ; 
friend  the  conversation  which  he  had  had 
with  his  Bishop  in  the  shed,  and  the  kind 
interest  which  that  gentleman  had  taken  in  I 
his  situation  and  prospects.  Mr.  O'Brien 
told  him  that  the  BishoiJ  was  an  excellent 
man,  possessing  much  discrimination  and 
benevolence;  "and  so,"  said  he,  "is  the 
Protestant  clergyman  who  accompanied  him.  I 
They  have  both  gone  among  the  people  dm--  ■ 
ing  this  heavy  visitation  of  disease  and 
famine,  administering  ad^■ice  and  assistance  ; 
restraining  them  from  those  excesses  which 
they  sometimes  commit,  when,  driven  by 
hunger,  they  attack  provision-carts,  bakers' 
shops,  or  the  houses  of  farmers  who  are 
known  to  possess  a  stock  of  meal  or  potatoes.  \ 
God  knows,  it  is  an  excusable  kind  of  rob-  ' 
bery  ;  yet  it  is  right  to  restrain  them."  i 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  sir,  to  see  clergy-  | 
men  of  every  religion  working  together  to  I 
make  the  peop)le  hapj)j-."  j 

"It  is  certainly  so,"  repUed  the  curate  ;  ' 
"  £md  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  that  there  is  no  class  of 
men  in  L-eland,  James,  who  do  so  much  good 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  pai'ty.  They 
are  genei'ally  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor  ; 
so  are  theu-  wives  and  daughters.  I  have 
often  known  them  to  cheer  the  sick-bed — to 
assist  the  widow  and  the  orjjhan — to  advise 
and  admonish  the  profligate,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  to  reclaim  them.  But  now 
about  your  own  jjrospects ;  I  think  you 
should  go  and  see  your  famUy  as  soon  as 
your  health  permits  you. " 

"I  would  give  my  right  hand,"  replied 
Jemmy,  "  just  to  see  them,  if  it  was  only  for 
five  minutes  :  but  I  cannot  go.  I  vowed  that  [ 
I  would  never  enter  m_v  native  parish  imtil  I  \ 
should  become  a  Catholic  clergyman.  I  j 
vowed  that,  sir,  to  God — and  with  his  as- 
sistance I  wUl  keep  my  vow." 

"Well,"  said  the  ciu-ate,  "you  are  right. 
And  now  let  me  give  you  a  httle  advice.  In 
the  first  place,  leam  to  speak  as  correctly  as 
you  can  ;  lay  aside  the  -s-ulgarisms  of  conver- 
sation peculiai-  to  the  common  j^eople  ;  and 
speak  precisely  as  you  would  vrrite.  By  the 
by,  you  acquitted  yourself  to  admiration  with 
the  Colonel.  A  little  stumbUng  there  was  in 
the  beginning  ;  but  you  got  over  it.  You  i 
see,  James,  the  force  of  truth  and  simpUcity. 
I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  tears  while  you 
spoke." 

"If  I  had  not  been  in  earnest,  su",  I  could 
never  have  sjjoken  as  I  did." 

"  You  never  could.     Truth,  James,  is  the 


foundation  of  all  eloquence  ;  he  who  know- 
ingly speaks  what  is  not  true,  may  dazzle 
and  perplex  ;  but  he  wiU  never  touch  with 
that  power  and  pathos  which  spring  fi-om 
truth.  Fiction  is  successful  only  by  borrow- 
ing her  habiliments.  Now,  James,  for  a  lit- 
tle more  advice.  Don't  let  the  idea  of  having 
been  a  poor  scholar  deprive  you  of  self-res- 
pect ;  neither  let  youi-  unexpected  turn  of 
fortime  cause  you  to  forget  what  jow  have 
suffered.  Hold  a  middle  course  ;  be  firm 
and  independent ;  without  servUity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  vanity  on  the  other.  You  have 
also  too  much  good  sense,  and,  I  hoj^e,  too 
much  religion,  to  ascribe  what  this  day  has 
brought  forth  in  your  behalf,  to  any  other 
cause  than  God.  It  has  pleased  him  to  raise 
you  from  misei-y  to  ease  and  comfort  ;  to 
him,  therefore,  be  it  referred,  and  to  him  be 
your  thanks  and  prayers  dii-ected.  You  owe 
him  much,  for  you  now  can  perceive  the 
value  of  what  he  has  done  for  you  !  May 
his  name  be  blessed  !  " 

Jemmy  was  deejjly  affected  by  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friend,  for  such,  in  friendsliip's 
truest  sense,  was  he  to  him.  He  expressed 
the  obligations  which  he  owed  him,  and 
jjromised  to  foUow  the  excellent  ad^ce  he 
had  just  received. 

The  schoolmaster's  conduct  to  the  poor 
scholar  had,  before  the  close  of  the  day  on 
which  it  occurred,  been  kno\^'n  through  the 
parish.  Thady  O'Rorke,  who  had  but  just 
recovered  fi-om  the  epidemic,  felt  so  bitterly 
exasperated  at  the  outrage,  that  he  brought 
his  father  to  the  parish  priest,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  our  hero 
and  the  poorer  children  of  the  school  had 
suffered.  In  addition  to  this,  he  went  among 
the  more  substantial  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, whose  co-operation  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  driving 
the  tyrant  out  of  the  parish. 

Jemmy,  who  still  lived  at  the  "  House  of 
Entertainment,"  on  hearing  what  they  in- 
tended to  do,  begged  Mi-.  O'Brien  to  aUow 
him,  provided  the  master  should  be  removed 
from  the  school,  to  decline  prosecuting  him. 

"  He  has  been  ci-uel  to  me,  no  doubt,"  he 
added  ;  "  stUl  I  cannot  forget  that  his 
cruelty  has  been  the  means  of  changing  my 
condition  in  life  so  much  for  the  better.  If 
he  is  put  out  of  the  parish  it  wUl  be  punish- 
ment enough ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  su-,  I 
can  now  forgive  everybody.  Maybe,  had  I 
been  still  neglected  I  might  punish  him  ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  to  show  him  and  the  world 
that  I  didn't  deserve  his  severity,  I  forgive 
him." 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  disposed  to  check 
a  sentiment  that  did  the  boy's  heart  so  much 
honor ;  he  waited  on  the  Colonel  the  next 
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moruing,  acquainted  liim  with  Jemmy's 
\vislies,  and  tte  indictment  was  quashed  im- 
mediately after  the  schoolmaster's  removal 
from  his  situation. 

Our  hero's  personal  appearance  was  by  this 
time  incredibly  changed  for  the  better.  His 
countenance,  naturally  expressive  of  feeling, 
firmness,  and  intellect,  now  appeared  to  ad- 
ditional advantage  ;  so  did  his  whole  person, 
when  dressed  in  a  decent  suit  of  black.  No 
man  acquainted  with  Uf  e  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
improvement  which  genteel  apparel  produce 
in  the  carnage,  tone  of  thought,  and  princi- 
ples of  an  individuiil.  It  gives  a  man  confi- 
dence, self-resjJect,  and  a  sense  of  equality 
with  his  companions  ;  it  inspires  him  mth 
energy,  indejiendence,  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
courtesy  of  manner,  and  elevation  of  lan- 
guage. The  face  becomes  manly,  bold,  and 
free ;  the  brow  open,  and  the  eye  clear ; 
there  is  no  shnkiug  through  narrow  lanes 
and  back  streets :  but,  on  the  coutraiy,  the 
smoothly  dressed  man  steps  out  with  a  de- 
termination not  to  spai-e  the  earth,  or  to 
walk  as  if  he  trod  on  ^gs  or  razors.  No  ;  he 
brushes  ouwaixl ;  is  the  first  to  accost  his 
friends  ;  gives  a  careless  bow  to  this,  a  bluff 
nod  to  that,  and  a  patronizing  "  how  dy'e  do  " 
to  a  third,  who  is  worse  dressed  than  him- 
self. Trust  me,  kind  reader,  that  good 
clothes  are  calculated  to  advance  a  man  in 
hfe  nearly  as  well  as  good  principles,  es- 
pecially in  a  world  like  this,  where  external 
appearance  is  taken  as  the  exponent  of  what 
is  beneath  it. 

Jemmy,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  now 
waited  upon  the  Bishop,  who  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  uncommon  tiu-u  of  fortune 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  favor.  He  also 
expressed  liis  willingness  to  help  him  for- 
ward, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  towards  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes.  In  order  to  place 
tlie  boy  directly  under  suitable  jsatronage, 
Mr.  O'Brien  suggested  that  the  choice  of  the 
school  should  be  left  to  the  Bishop.  This, 
iserhaps,  flattered  him  a  little,  for  who  is 
without  his  weaknesses  ?  A  school  neai*  the 
metropolis  was  accordingly  fixed  upon,  to 
which  Jemmy,  now  furnished  with  a  hand- 
some outfit,  was  accordingly  sent.  There 
we  will  leave  him,  reading  with  eagerness  and 
assiduity,  whilst  we  retui'u  to  look  after 
Colonel  B.  and  his  agent. 

One  morning  after  James's  depai-ture,  the 
Colonel's  servant  waited  iipon  Mr.  O'Brien 
with  a  note  fi'om  his  master,  intimating  a 
■wish  to  see  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  waiting 
upon  that  gentleman,  who  was  then  prepar- 
ing to  visit  the  estate  which  he  had  so  long- 
neglected. 

"I  am  going,"  said  he,  "to  see  how  my 
agent.  Yellow  Sam,  as  they  call  liim,  and  my 


J  tenants  agree.  It  is  my  detenuinatirv..  Mr. 
I  O'Brien,  to  investigate  the  circumstan>-e«^  at- 
[  tending  the  removal  of  our  proteges  fai'her. 
I  shall,  moreover,  look  closely  into  the  stats 
,  and  feelings  of  my  tenants  in  general.  It  is 
probable  I  shall  visit  many  of 'them,  and  cer- 
tain that  I  will  inquu-e  into  the  character  of 
this  man." 

t  "  It  is  better  late  than  never,  Colonel ;  but 
i  stUl,  though  I  am  a  friend  to  the  people,  yet 
i  I  would  recommend  you  to  be  guided  by  great 
j  caution,  and  the  evidence  of  respectable  and 
I  disinterested  men  only.  You  must  not  cer- 
I  tainly  entertain  all  the  complaints  you  may 
j  hear,  without  clear  proof,  for  I  regret  to  say, 
that  too  many  of  the  idle  and  isolitical  jjor- 
'  tion  of  the  jjeasantry  are  apt  to  throw  the 
blame  of  their  own  foUy  and  ignorance — yes, 
I  and  of  their  crimes,  also — upon  those  who 
I  in  no  way  have  occasioned  either  their 
,  poverty  or  their  wickedness.  They  are  fre- 
1  quently  apt  to  consider  themselves  oppressed, 
if  concessions  are  not  made,  to  which  they, 
I  as  idle  and  indolent  men,  who  neglected  their 
j  own  business,  have  no  fair  claim.  Bear  this 
in  mind.  Colonel — be  cool,  use  discrimina- 
tion, take  your  proofs  from  others  besides  the 
jsarties  concerned,  or  their  fiiends,  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  you  wiU  arrive  at  the  ti-uth." 

"  O'Brien,  you  would  make   an  excellent 
I  agent." 

[  "I  have  studied  the  joeople,  sir,  and  know 
them.  I  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
their  prejudices,  habits,  manners,  customs, 
and  superstitions.  I  have  felt  them  all  my- 
self, as  they  feel  them  ;  but  I  trust  I  have 
got  above  theu-  influence  where  it  is  evil,  for 
there  are  many  fine  touches  of  character 
j  among  them,  which  I  should  not  willingly 
:  part  with.  No,  sir,  I  should  make  a  bad 
I  agent,  having  no  capacity  for  transacting 
i  business.  I  could  du-ect  and  overlook,  but 
nothing  more." 

[  "  Well,  then,  I  shall  set  out  to-moiTow  ; 
i  and  in  the  meantime,  permit  me  to  saj-  that 
'  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness  in 
j  pointing  out  my  duty  as  an  Irish  landlord, 
1  conscious  that  I  have  too  long  neglected  it." 
j  "  Kindness,  Colonel,  is  the  way  to  the  Iiish 
heart.  There  is  but  one  man  in  Ii-eland  who 
can  make  an  Iiishman  ungrateful,  and  that 
is  his  i^riest.  I  regret  that  in  times  of  ijoliti- 
I  cal  excitement,  and  esi^eciiJly  during  elec- 
'  tioneering  struggles,  the  interference  of  the 
clergy  produces  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  people.  When  a  tenant 
meets  the  landlord  whom  he  has  deserted  m 
the  critical  moment  of  the  contest-  Ihe  land- 
lord to  whom  he  has  solemnly  jjromised  his 
!  supjjort,  and  who,  perhaps,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  has  advocated  his  claims  and 
I  his  rights,  and  who,  probably,  has  been  kind 
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and  indulgent  to  him — I  say,  when  he  meets 
him  afterwards,  his  shuffliugs,  excuses,  aud 
evasions  are  grievous.  He  is  driven  to  false- 
hood aud  dissimulation  in  explaining  his 
conduct  ;  he  expresses  his  repentance,  curses 
himself  for  his  ingratitude,  j)romi9es  well  for 
'the  future,  but  seldom  or  never  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  state  candidly  that  he  acted 
in  obedience  to  the  priest.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  he  admits  this,  and  inveighs 
bitterly  against  his  interference — but  this  is 
only  whOst  in  the  presence  of  his  landlord. 
J  think.  Colonel,  that  no  clergyman,  set  apart 
as  he  is  for  the  concerns  of  a  better  world, 
should  become  a  firebrand  in  the  secidar 
pursuits  and  turmoils  of  this." 

"I  wish.  Ml-.  O'Brien,  that  every  elergj-- 
man  of  your  church  resembled  you,  and 
acted  ui>  to  your  sentiments  :  our  common 
country  would  be  the  better  for  it." 

"I  endeavor  to  act,  sir,  as  a  man  who  has 
purely  siiiritual  duties  to  perform.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  be  agitated  and  inflamed  by  the 
political  passions  and  animosities  of  the 
world.  Our  lot  is  differently  cast,  and  we 
ouglit  to  abide  by  it.  The  priest  and  politi- 
cian can  no  more  agree  than  good  and  e^'il. 
I  speak  with  respect  to  all  churches." 

"  And  so  do  I." 

"  What  stay  do  you  intend  to  make,  Col- 
onel ?  " 

"  I  think  about  a  month.  I  shall  visit  some 
r^f  my  old  fiiends  there,  from  whom  I  expect 
a  history  of  the  state  and  feelings  of  the 
country." 

'•  You  will  hear  both  sides  of  the  question 
before  you  act  ?  " 

"  Certainly'.  I  have  written  to  my  agent 
to  say  that  I  shall  look  very  closely  into  my 
own  affairs  on  thu  occasion.  I  thought  it 
fail-  to  give  him  notice." 

"Well,  sir,  I  wish  you  all  success." 

"  Fai-ewell,  Mr.  O'Brien  ;  I  shall  see  you 
immediately  after  my  return." 

The  Colonel  perfonned  liis  journey  by 
slow  stages,  until  he  reached  "  the  hall  of  his 
fathers," — for  it  was  such,  although  he  had 
not  for  years  resided  in  it.  It  presented  the 
wreck  of  a  fine  old  mansion,  situated  within 
a  crescent  of  stately  beeches,  whose  moss- 
covered  and  ragged  trunks  gave  symptoms 
of  decay  and  neglect.  The  lawn  had  been 
once  beautiful,  and  the  demesne  a  noble  one  ; 
but  that  which  blights  the  industry  of  the 
tenant — the  curse  of  absenteeism — had  also 
left  the  marks  of  rain  stamped  upon  eveiy 
object  around  him.  The  lawii  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  common  ;  the  pond  was  thick 
with  weeds  and  sluggish  water-plants,  that 
almost  covered  its  surface  ;  and  a  light,  ele- 
gant bridge,  that  spanned  a  river  which  ran 
before  the  house,  was  also  moss-grown  and 


'  dilapidated.  The  hedges  were  mixed  np 
j  with  briers,  the  gates  broken,  or  altogether 
i  removed,  the  fields  were  rank  with  the  ruin- 
'  ous  luxui'iance  of  weeds,  and  the  grass-grown 
,  avenues  spoke  of  soUtude  and  desertion.  The 
stiU  appearance,  too,  of  the  house  itself,  and 
the  absence  of  smoke  from  its  time-tinged 
chimneys — all  told  a  tale  which  constitutes 
one,  perhaps  the  yreaieat,  portion  of  Ii-eland's 
misery  !  Even  then  he  did  not  approach  it 
with  the  intention  of  residing  there  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  country.  It  was  not  habi- 
table, nor  had  it  been  so  for  years.  The  road 
j  by  which  he  travelled  lay  near  it,  aud  he 
I  could  not  pass  without  looking  upon  the 
i  place  where  a  long  line  of  gallant  ancestors 
had  succeeded  each  other,  lived  their  span, 
j  and  disappeared  in  their  turn. 
[  He  contemplated  it  for  some  time  in  a 
j  kind  of  reverie.  There  it  stood,  sombi-e  aud 
'  silent ; — its  gray  w^alls  mouldering  away — 
;  its  wndows  dark  and  broken  ; — Uke  a  man 
forsaken  by  the  world,  compelled  to  bear  the 
storms  of  life  without  the  hand  of  a  friend 
to  support  him,  though  age  and  decay  render 
I  him  less  capable  of  enduring  them.  For  a 
moment  fancy  repeopled  it  ;— again  the  stir 
of  life,  pastime,  mirth,  and  hospitality  echoed 
I  within  its  walls  ;  the  train  of  his  long  de- 
parted relatives  returned  ;  the  din  of  rude 
and  boisterous  enjoyment  peculiar  to  the 
times  ;  the  cheerful  tumult  of  tiie  haU  at 
dinner  ;  the  family  feuds  and  festivities  ;  the 
1  vanities  and  the  passions  of  those  who  now 
(  slept  in  dust  ; — all — all  came  before  him 
once  more,  and  played  theii-  part  in  the 
j  vision  of  the  moment ! 

I  As  he  walked  on,  the  fhtting  wing  of  a  bat 
i  struck  him  Hghtly  in  its  fhght ;  he  awoke 
I  from  the  remembrances  which  crowded  on 
j  him,  and,  resuming  his  journey,  soon  arrived 
1  at  the  inn  of  the  nearest  town,  where  he 
sto^jped  that  night.  The  next  morning  he 
saw  his  agent  for  a  short  time,  but  deehned 
entering  upon  business.  For  a  few  days 
more  he  -^dsited  most  of  the  neighboring 
gentry,  fi-om  whom  he  received  sufficient  in- 
formation to  satisfy  him  that  neither  he  him- 
self nor  his  agent  was  popular  among  his 
tenantry.  Many  flj'ing  reports  of  the  agent's 
'.  dishonesty  and  tjTanny  were  mentioned  to 
[  him,  and  in  every  instance  he  took  down 
;  the  names  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  M'Evoy's  case  had  occurred 
;.more  than  ten  years  before,  but  he  found 
{  that  the  remembrance  of  the  poor  man's 
injury  was  strongly  and  bitterly  retained  in 
the  recollections  of  the  peojile — a  circum- 
I  stance  wliich  extorted  fi-om  the  blunt,  but 
I  somewhat  sentimental  soldier,  a  just  obser- 
vation : — "  I  think,"  said  he,  "that  there  are 
,  no  people  in  the  world  who  remember  either 
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an  injmy  or  a  kindness  so  long  as  the 
Ii-isli." 

When  the  tenants  were  apprised  of  his 
presence  among  tliem,  they  experienced  no 
particular  feeUng  upon  the  subject.  During 
all  his  former  ^isits  to  his  estate,  he  appeared 
merely  the  creature  and  puppet  of  his  agent, 
who  never  acted  the  bully,  nor  tricked  him- 
self out  in  his  brief  authority  more  imperi- 
ouslj'  than  he  did  before  liim.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  damped  them,  and  rendered  any 
expectations  of  redress  or  justice  from  the 
landlord  a  matter  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"  Ji  he  wasn't  so  gi-eat  a  man,"  they  ob- 
served, "  who  thinks  it  below  him  to  speak 
to  his  tenants,  or  hear  their-  complaints,  there 
'ud  be  some  hope.  But  that  rip  of  hell, 
Yallow  Sam,  can  wind  him  round  his  finger 
like  a  thread,  an'  does,  too.  There's  no  use 
in  thinkin'  to  jjetition  him,  or  to  lodge  a 
complaint  against  Stony  Heart,  for  the  first 
thing  he'd  do  'ud  be  to  put  it  into  the  yallow- 
boy's  hands,  an'  thin,  God  be  marciful  to 
thim  that  'ud  complain.  No,  no  ;  the  best 
way  is  to  wait  till  Sam's  masther  *  takes  him  ; 
an'  who  knows  but  that  'ud  be  sooner  nor 
we  think." 

"They  say,"  another  would  reply,  "that 
the  Colonel  is  a  good  gintlemau  for  all  that, 
an'  that  if  he  could  once  know  the  truth,  he'd 
pitch  the  'yallow  boy'  to  the  '  oidd  boy.'" 

No  sooner  .was  it  known  by  his  tenantry 
that  the  head  landlord  was  disposed  to  redress 
their  grievances,  and  hear  their  complaints, 
than  the  smothered  attachment,  which  long 
neglect  had  nearly  extinguished,  now  burst 
forth  with  uncommon  power. 

"  Augh  !  by  this  an'  by  that  the  thrue 
blood's  in  him  stiU.  The  rale  gintleman  to 
dale  wid,  for  ever  !  We  knew  he  only  wanted 
to  come  at  the  thruth,  an'  thin  he'd  back  us 
agin  the  villain  that  harrished  us  !  To  the 
divil  wid  skamin'  upstarts,  that  hasn't  the 
ould  blood  in  thim!  What  are  they  but 
sconces  an'  chates,  every  one  o'  thim,  barrin' 
an  odd  one,  for  a  wondher  !  " 

The  Colonel's  estate  now  presented  a  scene 
of  gladness  and  bustle.  Eveiy  person  who 
felt  in  the  sHghtest  degree  aggrieved,  got  his 
petition  drawn  up  ;  and,  but  that  we  fear  our 
sketch  is  already  too  long,  we  could  gratify 
the  reader's  cm-iosity  by  submitting  a  few  of 
them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  came 
to  him  in  every  shape — in  all  the  variety  of 
diction  that  the  poor  English  language  ad- 
mits of — in  the  schoolmaster's  best  copy- 
hand,  and  choicest  sesquipedalianism  of 
pedantry — in  the  severer,  but  more  Scrip- 
tural terms  of  the  parish  clerk — in  the  en- 


I  gi-ossing  hand  and  legal  phrase  of  the  attor- 
ney— in  the  miUtary  form,  evidently  redolent 
of  the  shrewd  old  pensioner — and  in  the 
classical  style  of  the  young  priest : — for  each 
]  and  aU  of  the  foregoing  were  enlisted  in  the 
I  cause  of  those  who  had  petitions  to  send  in 

"  to  the  Colonel  himself,  God  bless  him  !  " 
I  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Colonel  had  resolved  to  compare  the 
I  comj^laiuts  of  his  tenantry  with  the  character 
I  which  his  agent  gave  him  of  the  complain- 
ants, he  sent  for  the  former,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place  between  them. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Carson  !  Excuse 
me  for  requesting  your  firesence  to-day 
earlier  than  usual.  I  have  taken  it  into  my 
head  to  know  something  of  my  own  tenantry, 
and  as  they  have  pestered  me  with  petitions, 
and  letters,  and  comjjlaints,  I  am  anxious  to 
have  your  opinion,  as  you  know  them  better 
than  I  do." 

"Before  we  enter  on  business.  Colonel, 
allow  me  to  inquire  if  you  feel  relieved  of 
that  bilious  attack  you  complained  of  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?  I'm  of  a  bilious  habit  my- 
self, and  know  something  about  the  manage- 
ment of  digestion  !  " 

"A  good  digestion  is  an  excellent  thing, 
Carson  ;  as  for  me,  I  drank  too  much  clai'et 

with   my   friend   B y ;    and   there's  the 

secret.  I  don't  Hke  cold  wines,  they  never 
agree  with  me." 

"  Nor  do  I  ;  they  are  not  constitutional 
Your  father  was  celebrated  for  his  wines. 
Colonel :  I  remember  an  anecdote  told  me 
by  Captain  Ferguson — by  the  by,  do  you 
know  where  Ferguson  could  be  found,  now, 
sir  ?  " 

"Not  L  TVTiat  wines  do  ]jOU  drink,  Car- 
son ?  " 

"A  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry,  sir,  at 
dinner ;  and  about  ten  o'clock,  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water." 

"  Carson,  you  ai-e  sober  and  prudent. 
Well  about  these  cursed  petitions  ;  you  must 
help  me  to  dispose  of  them.  WTiy,  a  man 
would  think  by  the  tenor  of  them,  that  these 
tenants  of  mine  are  ground  to  dust  by  a 
tyrant." 

"  Ah  !  Colonel,  you  know  little  about  these 
fellows.  They  would  make  black  white. 
Go  and  take  a  ride,  sir,  return  about  four 
o'clock,  and  I  wiU  have  everything  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

"I  wish  to  heaven,  Carson,  I  had  your 
talents  for  business.  Do  you  think  my  ten- 
ants attached  to  me  ?  " 

"  Attached !  sir,  they  are  ready  to  cut 
your  throat  or  mine,  on  the  first  convenient 
oj^portunity.  You  could  not  conceive  their 
knavishuess  and  dishonesty,  except  you  hap- 
pened to  be  an  agent  for  a  few  years. 
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"  So  I  have  been  told,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  remove  every  dishonest  tenant  from  my 
estate.  Is  there  not  a  man,  for  instance, 
called  Brady  ?  He  has  sent  me  a  long-wind- 
ed petition  here.  What  do  you  think  of 
him  ?  " 

"Shov?  me  the  petition.  Colonel." 

"I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it  just  now  ; 
but  you  shall  see  it.  In  the  mean  time,  what's 
your  opinion  of  the  fellow  ?  " 

"  Brady  !  Why,  I  know  the  man  partic- 
ularly well.  He  is  one  of  my  favorites. 
What  the  deuce  could  the  fellow  petition 
about,  though  ?  I  promised  the  other  day 
to  renew  his  lease  for  him." 

"  Oh,  then,  if  he  be  a  favorite  of  yours,  his 
petition  may  go  to  the  devil,  I  sujjpose  ?  Is 
the  man  honest  ?  " 

"  Remarkably  so  ;  and  has  paid  his  rents 
very  punctually.  He  is  one  of  our  safest 
tenants." 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Cidlen  ?  " 

"The  most  litigious  scoundrel  on  the 
estate." 

"Indeed?  Oh,  then,  we  must  look  into 
the  merits  of  his  petition,  as  he  is  not  hon- 
est. Had  he  been  honest  like  Brady,  Car- 
son, I  should  have  dismissed  it." 

"  CuUeu,  sir,  is  a  dangerous  fellow.  Do 
you  know,  that  rascal  has  charged  me  with 
keeping  back  his  receipts,  and  with  making 
him  pay  double  rent ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Upon 
my  honor,  it's  fact." 

"  The  scouudi'el !  We  shall  sift  him  to 
some  pur]50se,  however." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  sir,  you  wOl  send 
him  about  his  business  ;  for  if  it  be  once 
known  that  you  listen  to  malicious  petitions, 
my  authority  over  such  villains  as  Cullen  is 
lost." 

"  Well,  I  set  him  aside  for  the  present. 
Here's  a  long  list  of  others,  all  of  whom  have 
been  oppressed,  forsooth.  Is  there  a  man 
called  M'Evoy  on  my  estate? — Dominick 
M'Evoy,  I  think." 

"  M'Evoy  !  Why  that  rascal,  sii-,  has  not 
been  your  tenant  for  ten  yeai-s  ?  His  peti- 
tion. Colonel,  is  a  key  to  the  nature  of  their 
grievances  in  general." 

"  I  believe  you,  Carson — most  implicitly 
do  I  believe  that.     Well,  about  that  rascal  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  so  long  since,  that  upon  my 
honor,  I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  cu-- 
cumstances  of  his  misconduct.  He  ran 
away." 

"  Who  is  in  his  farm  now,  Cai-son  ?" 

"Avery  decent  man,  sir.  One  Jackson, 
an  exceedingly  worthy,  honest,  industrious 
fellow.  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for 
bringing  Jackson  on  your  estate." 

"  Is  Jackson  married  ?   Has  he  a  family  ?  " 

"  Married  !    Let  me   see  !     Whj- — yes — I 


believe  he  is.  Oh,  by  the  by,  now  I  think  of 
it,  he  is  man-ied,  and  to  a  veiy  resjsectable 
woman,  too.  Certainly,  I  remember — she 
usvially  accompanies  him  when  he  pays  his 
rents." 

' '  Then  your  system  must  be  a  good  one, 
Carson  ;  you  weed  out  the  idle  and  jirofli' 
gate,  to  rejjlace  them  by  the  honest  and  in-- 
dustrious.'' 

"  Precisely  so,  sir  ;  that  is  my  system." 

"Yet  there  are  agents  who  invert  youi 
system  in  some  cases  ;  who  drive  out  the 
honest  and  industrious,  and  encourage  the 
idle  and  profligate  ;  who  connive  at  them, 
Carson,  and  fill  the  estates  they  manage  with 
their  own  dependents,  or  relatives,  as  the 
case  may  be.  You  have  been  always  op]30s- 
ed  to  this,  and  I'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  No  man.  Colonel  B ,  filling  the  situ- 
ation which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  under 
you,  could  study  your  interests  with  greater 
zeal  and  assiduity.  God  knows,  I  have  had 
so  many  quarrels,  and  feuds,  and  wrangHngs, 
with  these  fellows,  in  order  to  squeeze  money 
out  of  them  to  meet  your  difficulties,  that, 
upon  my  honor,  I  think  if  it  required  five 
dozen  oaths  to  hang  me,  they  could  be  pro- 
cured upon  your  estate.  An  agent.  Colonel, 
who  is  faithful  to  the  landlord,  is  seldom 
popular  with  the  tenants." 

"  I  can't  exactly  see  that,  Carson  ;  and  I 
have  known  an  unpopular  landlord  rendered 
highly  popular  by  the  judicious  management 
of  an  enUghtened  and  honest  agent,  who 
took  no  bribes,  Carson,  and  who  neither  ex- 
torted fi'om  nor  gi'ound  the  tenantry  under 
him — something  like  a  counterjjart  of  your- 
self.    But  you  may  be  right  in  general." 

"  Is  there  anything  particular-,  Colonel,  in 
which  I  can  assist  j'ou  now  ?  " 

"Not  now.  I  was  anxious  to  hear-  the 
character  of  those  fellows  from  you  who  know 
them.  Come  down  about  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  ;  these  j^etitioners  will  be  assembled, 
and  you  may  be  able  to  assist  me." 

"  Colonel,  remember  I  forewarn  you,  that 
you  are  ^slunging  into  a  mesh  of  difficulties, 
which  you  will  never  be  able  to  disentangle. 
Leave  the  fellows  to  me,  sir  ;  I  know  how  to 
de.ul  with  them.  Besides,  upon  my  honor, 
you  are  not  equal  to  it,  in  jjoint  of  health. 
You  look  ill.  Pray  allow  me  to  take  home 
their  papers,  and  I  shall  have  all  clear  and 
satisfactory  before  two  o'clock.  They  know 
my  method,  sir." 

"  They  do,  Carson,  they  do ;  but  I  am 
anxious  they  should  also  know  viiiie.  Be- 
sides, it  will  amuse  me,  for  I  want  excite- 
ment. Good  day,  for  the  present  ;  you  will 
be  down  about  twelve,  or  one  at  the  farthest." 

".Certainly,  su'.     Good  morning.  Colonel." 

The  agent  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  per- 
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reive  that  there  were  touches  of  cutting  irony 
in  some  of  the  Colonel's  expressions,  which 
he  did  net  like.  There  was  a  dryness,  too, 
Ui  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  words,  blended 
\vith  a  copiousness  of  good  humor,  which, 
taken  altogether,  caused  him  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. He  could  have  wished  the  Colonel 
at  the  devil  :  yet  had  the  said  Colonel  never 
been  move  familiar  in  his  life,  nor,  -^-ith  one 
or  two  exceptions,  readier  to  agree  with  al- 
most every  observation  made  to  him. 

"Well,"  thought  he,  "he  may  act  as  he 
pleases  ;  /  have  feathered  my  nest,  at  all 
events,  and  disregard  him." 

Colonel  B ,  in  fact,  ascertained  with  ex- 
treme regret,  that  something  was  necessary' 
to  be  done,  to  secure  the  good-will  of  his 
tenants ;  that  the  conduct  of  his  agent  had 
been  marked  by  rapacity  and  bribery  almost 
incredible.  He  had  exacted  from  the  tenant- 
ry in  general  the  performance  of  duty-labor 
to  such  an  extent,  that  his  immense  agiicul- 
tural  farms  were  managed  with  little  expense 
to  himself.  If  a  poor  man's  corn  were  drop 
ripe,  or  his  bay  in  a  i^recarious  state,  or  his 
tm-f  undrawn,  he  must  suffer  liis  oats,  hay, 
and  turf,  to  be  lost,  in  order  to  secure  the 
croi^s  of  the  agent.  If  he  had  sisirit  to  re- 
fuse, he  must  expect  to  become  a  martyr  to 
his  resentment.  In  renewing  leases  his  ex- 
tortions were  exorbitant ;  ten,  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  guineas  he  claimed  as  a  fee  for  his 
favor,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  party  ; 
yet  this  was  quite  distinct  fi'om  the  renewal 
fine,  and  went  into  his  own  j)f  ^^et.  Wlien 
such  "  glove  money  "  was  not  to  be  had,  he 
would  accept  of  a  cow  or  horse,  to  which  he 
usually  made  a  point  to  take  a  fancy  ;  or 
he  wanted  to  purchase  a  firkin  of  butter 
at  that  particular  time  ;  and  the  poor  people 
usually  made  every  sacrifice  to  avoid  his  ven- 
geance.    It  is  due  to  Colonel  B to  say, 

that  he  acted  in  the  investigation  of  his 
agent's  conduct  vnth  the  strictest  honor  and 
impartiality.  He  scrutinized  every  statement 
thoroughly,  pleaded  for  him  as  temperately 
as  he  could  ;  found,  or  jDretended  to  find, 
extenuating  motives  for  his  most  indefensi- 
ble ^proceedings  ;  but  aU  would  not  do.  The 
cases  were  so  clear  and  evident  against  him, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  neighboring  gen- 
try, who  had  been  for  years  looking  upon  the 
system  of  selfish  misrule  which  he  jjractised, 
that  at  length  the  generous  Colonel's  blood 
boiled  with  indignation  in  his  veins  at  the 
contemplation  of  his  villany.  He  accused 
himself  bitterly  for  neglecting  his  duties  as  a 
landlord,  and  felt  both  remorse  and  shame 
for  having  wasted  his  time,  health,  and 
money,  in  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  ;  whilst  a  cunning,  unpi-inci- 
pled  upstart   played  the  vampire  with  his 


tenants,  and  turned  his  estate  into  a  scene  ol 
oppression  and  poverty.  Nor  was  this  all  ,■ 
he  had  been  endeavoring  to  bring  the  prop- 
erty more  and  more  into  his  ov?n  clutches,  a 
point  which  he  would  ultimately  have  gained, 
had  not  the  Colonel's  late  succession  to  so 
large  a  fortune  enabled  him  to  meet  his 
claims. 

At  one  o'clock  the  tenants  were  all  assem- 
bled about  the  inn  door,  where  the  Colonel 
had  resolved  to  hold  his  httle  court.  The 
agent   himself  soon   arrived,   as  did  several 


other  gentlemen,  the  Colonel's  friends,  who 
,  knew  the  peoisle  and  could  speak  to  their 
character. 

The  first  man  called  was  Dominick 
M'Evoy.  No  sooner  was  his  name  uttered, 
than  a  mild,  poor-looking  man,  rather  ad- 
vanced in  years,  came  forward. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Colonel,"  said  Cai'son, 
"  here  is  some  mistake  ;  this  man  is  not  one 
of  your  tenants.  You  may  remember  I  told 
you  so  this  morning." 

"I  remember  it,"  replied  the  Colonel: 
"  this  is  '  the  rascal '  you  spoke  of — is  he 
not?  M'Evoy,"  the  Colonel  proceeded, 
"you  will  reply  to  my  questions  with  strict 
truth.  You  will  state  nothing  but  what  has 
occurred  between  you  and  my  agent ;  you 
must  not  even  turu  a  circumstance  in  your 
own  favor,  nor  against  Mr.  Carson,  by  either 
adding  to,  or  taking  away  from  it,  moi-e  or 
less  than  the  truth.  I  say  this  to  you,  and 
to  all  present ;  for,  upon  my  honor,  I  shall 
dismiss  the  first  case  in  which  I  discover  a 
falsehood." 

"  Wid  the  help  o'  the  Almighty,  sir,  I'll 
state  nothing  but  the  bare  thruth." 

"  How  long  are  yoii  oft"  my  estate  ?  " 

"  Ten  years,  your  honor,  or  a  httle  more." 

"How  came  you  to  run  away  out  of  your 
farm  ?  " 

"  Run  away,  your  honor  !  God,  he  knows, 
I  didn't  run  away,  sir.  The  whole  counthry 
knows  that." 

"  Yes,  inin  away !  Mi-.  Carson,  here, 
stated  to  me  this  morning,  that  you  ran 
away.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  integrity,  and 
would  not  state  a  falsehood." 

"I  beg  your  jjardou.  Colonel,  not  posi- 
tively. I  told  you  I  did  not  exactly  remem 
ber  the  circumstances  ;  I  said  I  thought  so  ; 
but  I  maj  be  wrong,  for,  indeed,  my  memoiT 
of  facts  is  not  good.  M'Evoy,  however,  is  a 
very  honcM  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
state  everything  as  it  ha^jpened,  fairly  and 
without  malice." 

"An  honest  'rascal,'  I  suppose  you  mean, 
Mr.  Carson,"  said  the  Colonel,  bitterly. 
"Proceed,  M'Evoy." 

M'Evoy  stated  the  circumstances  precisely 
as  the  reader  is  alieady  acquainted  wth  them, 
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after  which  the  Colonel  turned  round  to  his 
agent  and  inquii-ed  what  he  had  to  say  in 
reply. 

"  You  cannot  expect,  Colonel  B ,"  he 

replied,  "that  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
business  on  my  hands,  I  could  remember, 
(ftfter  a  lapse  of  ten  yeai-s,  the  precise  state  of 
this  particular  case.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
some  papers,  a  memorandum  or  so,  at  home, 
that  may  throw  light  upon  it.  At  present  I 
can  only  say,  that  the  man  failed  in  his  rents, 
I  ejected  him,  and  j)ut  a  better  tenant  in  his 
place.     I  cannot  see  a  crime  in  that." 

"Plaseyour  honor,"  replied  M'Evoy,  "I 
can  prove  by  them  that's  standin'  to  the 
fore  this  minute,  as  well  as  by  this  written 
affidavit,  sir,  that  I  offered  him  the  full  rint, 
haviu',  at  the  same  time,  as  God  is  my  judge, 
ped  part  of  it  afore." 

"  That  is  certainly  false — an  untrae  and 
malicious  statement,"  said  Carson.  "I  now 
remember  that  the  cause  of  my  resentment 
— yes,  of  my  just  resentment  against  you, 
was  your  reporting  that  I  received  your  rent 
and  withheld  j'our  receijot. " 

"Then,"  observed  the  Colonel,  "There 
has  been  more  than  ,one  charge  of  that  nature 
brought  against  you  ?  You  mentioned  an- 
other to  me  this  morning  if  I  mistake  not." 

"I  have  made  my  oath,  your  honor,  of  the 
thi-uth  of  it ;  an'  here  is  a  dacent  man,  sir, 
a  Protestant,  that  lent  me  the  money,  an'  was 
present  when  I  offered  it  to  him.  IVIi-.  Smith, 
come  foiTid,  sir,  an'  spake  up  for  the  poor 
man,  as  you're  always  willin'  to  do." 

"I  object  to  his  e-^ndence,"  said  Carson  : 
"he  is  my  open  enemy."' 

"  I  am  your  enemy,  Mr.  Cnrson,  or  rather 
the  enemy  of  your  corruption  and  want  of 
honesty,"  said  Smith  :  "  but,  r.s  you  say,  an 
open  one.  I  scorn  to  say  behind  your  back 
what  I  wouldn't  say  to  your  face.  Eight  well 
you  know  I  was  i^resent  wlien  he  tendered 
you  his  rent.  I  lent  him  part  of  it.  But  why 
did  you  and  your  baUiffs  turn  him  out,  when 
his  -nife  was  on  her  sick  bed?  Allowing 
that  he  could  not  pay  his  rent,  .was  that  any 
reason  you  should  do  so  barbarous  an  act  as 
to  drag  a  woman  fi-om  her  sick  bed,  and  she 
at  the  point  of  death '?  But  we  know  your 
reasons  for  it." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  "pray 
what  chai-acter  do  M'Evoy  and  Smith  here 
bear  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  We  have  known  them  both  for  years  to 
lie  lionest,  conscientious  men,"  said  those 
whom  he  addressed  :  "  such  is  their  chai-ac- 
ter,  and  in  our  opinion  they  well  deserve  it." 

"  God  bless  you,  giutlemen  !  "  said  M'Evoy 

— "  God  bless  yom-  honors,  for  yoiir  kind 

words !     I'm  sure  for  my  own  part,  I  hope 

ru  alw.ays  desarve   your  good  opinion,   al- 
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though  but  a  poor  man  now,  God  help 
me !  " 

"  Pray,  who  occupies  the  farm  at  present, 
Ml-.  Carson  ?  " 

"  The  man  I  mentioned  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, sir.     His  name  is  Jackson." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Carson,  who  is  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  the  by.  Colonel,  that's  a  httle  too 
close  !  I  see  the  gentlemen  smile  ;  but  they 
know  I  must  beg  to  decUne  answering  that 
question — not  that  it  mattei-s  much.  We 
have  all  sown  our  wild  oats  in  our  time — my- 
self as  well  as  another — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"The  fact,  under  other  circumstances," 
observed  the  Colonel,  "  could  never  draw  an 
inquiry  from  me  ;  but  as  it  is  connected 
with,  or  probably  has  occasioned,  a  gross, 
unfeeling,  and  an  unjust  act  of  oppression 
towai-ds  an  honest  man,  I  therefore  aUuded 
to  it,  as  exliibiting  the  motives  from  which 
you  acted.  She  is  your  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter, sir!  " 

"She's  one  o'  the  baker's  dozen  o'  them, 
plase  your  honor,"  observed  a  humorous 
little  Presbyterian,  with  a  sarcastic  face,  and 
sharp  northern  accent — "for  feth,  sir,  for 
my  part,  A  thenk  he  hes  one  on  every  hOl 
head.  A'll  count,  your  honor,  on  my  fin- 
gers a  roun'  half-dozen,  aall  on  your  estate, 
sir,  featherin'  their  nests  as  fast  as  they 
can." 

"  Is  this  Jackson  a  good  tenant.  Mr.  Car- 
son ?  " 

"I  gave  you  his  character  this  morning, 
Colonel  B."" 

"  Hout,  Colonel !  "  said  the  Presbyterian, 
"  deil  a  penny  rent  the  man  pays,  at  aall,  at 
aall.  A'll  swear  A  hev  it  from  Jackson's 
own  lips.  He  made  him  a  Bailey,  sir ;  he 
suts  rent  free.  Ask  the  man,  sir,  for  his 
receipts,  an'  A'll  warrant  the  truth  will  come 
out." 

"I  have  secured  Jackson's  attendance,'' 
said  the  Colonel ;  "  let  him  be  called  in." 

The  man  in  a  few  minutes  entered. 

"Jackson,"  said  the  Colonel,  "how  long 
is  it  since  you  paid  Mr.  Carson  here  any 
rent?" 

Jackson  looked  at  Carson  for  his  cue  ;  but 
the  Colonel  rose  up  indignantly  :  "  Fellow  !  " 
he  proceeded,  "if  you  tamper  with  me  a 
single  moment,  you  shall  find  Mi*.  Carson 
badly  able  to  protect  you.  If  you  speak 
falsehood,  be  it  at  your  jJeril." 

"By  Jing,  sir,"  said  Jackson,  "A'll  say 
nothin'  aguist  my  f;xther-in-laa,  an'  A  don't 
care  who  teks  it   well  or  uU.     A   was  jist 

tekin'  a  gun  *  with  a  fi-en'  or  two — an'  d - 

me,  A  say,  A'll  stick  to  my  father-in-laa,  for 
he  hes  stuck  to  me." 


*  A  half-tumbler  of  punch. 
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"  You  appear  to  be  a  hardened,  drunken 
ivretcb,"  observed  the  Colonel.  "  Will  you 
be  civil  enough  to  show  your  last  receipt  for 
rent  ?  " 

"Wull  A  show  it?  A  dono  whether  A 
wull  or  not,  nor  A  dono  whether  A  hev  it  or 
Hot ;  but  ef  aall  tlie  receipts  in  Europe  wur 

burnt,  d my  blood,  but  A'U  stick  to  my 

father-in-laa." 

"Your  fiither-in-law  may  be  proud  of 
you,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  By  h ,  A'll  back  you  en  that,"  said 

the   fellow   nodding  his  head,  and   looking 

round  him  confidently.     "  By  h ,  A  say 

that,  too  ! " 

"And  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add," 
continued  the  Colonel,  "  that  you  may  be 
equally  proud  of  your  father-in-law." 

"A  say,  right  agane  !     D me,  bit  A'll 

back  that  too  !  "  and  he  nodded  confidently, 
and  looked  ai-ound  the  room  once  more.      "  A 

wull,  d my  blood,  bit  no  man  can  say 

agane  it.  A'm  married  to  his  daughter ; 
an',  by  the  sun  that  shines  A'll  still  stan'  up 
for  my  father-in-laa." 

"Mr.  Carson,"  said  the  Colonel,  "can 
you  dis^srove  these  facts?  Can  you  show 
that  you  did  not  expel  M'Evoy  from  his  farm, 
and  put  the  husband  of  your  illegitimate 
daughter  into  it  ?  That  you  did  not  receive 
his  rent,  decline  giving  him  a  receipt,  and 
afterwards  compel  him  to  pay  twice,  because 
he  could  not  produce  the  receipt  which  you 
withheld  ?  " 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Carson,  not  directly 
replying  to  the  Colonel,  "  there  is  a  base 
conspiracy  got  up  against  me  ;  and  I  can 
perceive,  moreover,  that  there  is  evidently 
some  unaccountable  intention  on  the  part  of 
Colonel  B.  to  insult  my  feelings  and  injure 
my  chai-acter.  When  paltry  circumstances 
that  have  occurred  above  ten  years  ago,  are 
raked  up  in  my  teeth,  I  have  little  to  say, 
but  that  it  proves  how  very  badly  off  the 
Colonel  must  have  been  for  an  imputation 
against  my  conduct  and  discretion  as  his 
agent,  since  he  finds  himself  comiJeUed  to 
hunt  so  far  back  for  a  charge." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  the  heaviest  charge  I 
have  to  bring  against  you,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel. "  There  is  no  lack  of  them  ;  nor  shall 
you  be  able  to  complain  that  they  are  not 
recent,  as  well  as  of  longer  standing.  Your 
conduct  in  the  case  of  poor  honest  M'Evoy 
here  is  black  and  iniquitous.  He  must  be 
restored  to  his  farm,  but  by  other  hands  than 
yours,  and  that  ruffian  instantly  expelled 
fi-oin  it.  From  this  moment,  sir,  you  cease 
to  be  my  agent.  You  have  betra3'ed  the  con- 
fidence I  reposed  in  you  ;  you  have  misled  me 
as  to  the  character  of  my  tenants  ;  you  have 
been  a  deceitful,  cringing,  cunning,  selfish. 


and  rapacious  tyrant.  My  people  you  have 
ground  to  dust ;  my  property  you  have  less- 
ened in  value  nearly  one-half,  and  for  your 
motives  in  doing  this,  I  refer  you  to  certain 
transactions  and  legal  documents  wliich 
passed  between  us.  There  is  nothing  cnael 
or  mercenary  which  you  did  not  practice,  in 
order  to  enrich  yourself.  The  whole  tenor 
of  your  conduct  is  before  me.  Your  profli- 
gacy is  not  only  discovered,  but  already 
proved ;  and  you  played  those  -vollainous 
pranks,  I  suppose,  because  I  have  been  most- 
ly an  absentee.  Do  not  think,  however, 
that  you  shall  enjoj'  the  fruits  of  your  extor- 
tion ?  I  will  place  the  circumstances,  and 
the  proofs  of  the  respective  charges  against 
you,  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor,  and,  by 
the  sacred  heaven  above  me  !  you  shall  dis- 
gorge the  fruits  of  your  rapacity.  My  good 
jaeople,  I  shall  remain  among  you  for  another 
fortnight,  during  which  time  I  intend  to  go 
through  my  estate,  and  set  everything  to 
rights  as  well  as  I  can,  until  I  may  appoint  a 
humane  and  feeUng  gentleman  as  my  agent 
— such  a  one  as  will  have,  at  least,  a  character 
to  lose.  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
forming you,  that  in  future  I  shall  visit  you 
often,  will  redress  your  grievances,  should 
you  have  any  to  complain  of,  and  wUl  give 
such  assistance  to  the  honest  and  industrious 
among  you — but  to  them  only — as  I  trust 
may  make  us  better  jjleased  with  each  other 
than  we  have  been. — Do  not  you  go,  M'Evoy, 
until  I  speak  to  you." 

During  these  observations  Carson  sat  with 
a  smile,  or  rather  a  sneer  ujion  his  lips.  It 
\ias,  the  sneer  of  a  purse-proud  villain  confi- 
dent that  his  wealth,  no  matter  how  ill- 
gotten,  was  still  wealth,  and  worth  its  value. 
"  Colonel,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  all  you 
said,  but  you  see  me  'so  strong  in  honesty,' 
that  I  am  not,  moved.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  have  purchased  an  estate  of  my 
own,  ^chich  I  shall  manage  differently,  for  my 
fortune  is  made,  sir.  I  intend  also  to  give 
I  up  my  other  agencies  :  I  am  rather  old  and 
i  must  retire  io  enjoy  a  little  of  the  otiiim  cum 
dkjnitate.     I  wish  you  all  good-morning  !  " 

The  Colonel  turned  away  in  abhorrence, 
but  disdained  any  reply. 

"A  saj',  Sam,"  said  the  Presbj-terian, 
"bring  your  son-in-laa  wuth  you." 

"An' I  say  that,  too,"  exclaimed  the  drunk- 
en rufSan — "A  say  that;  A  do.  A'm 
j  married  to  his  daughter ;    an'   A   say  stull, 

,  that  d my  blood,  bit   A'll  stick  to  my 

t  father-in-laa  !  That's  the  point !  " — and  again 
j  he  nodded  his  head,  and  looked  round  him 
with  a  drunken  swagger  : — A'U  stick  to  mv 
j  father-in-laa  !     A'U  do  that ;  feth,  A  wull !  "  * 

I  *  This  dialect  is  local 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  Colonel's  address  to  Carson 
soon  got  among  the  assembled  tenantry,  and 
a  vehement  volley  of  groans  and  hisses  fol- 
lowed the  discarded  agent  up  the  street. 

"  Ha  !  bad  luck  to  j'ou  for  an  ould  villain. 
You  were  made  to  hear  on  the  deaf  side  o' 
your  head  at  last !  You  may  take  the  black 
wool  out  o'  your  eai-s  now,  you  rip  !  The 
cries  an'  cm-ses  o'  the  widows  an'  orphans 
that  you  made  and  oppressed,  has  ris  up  agin 
you  at  the  long  run !  Ha !  you  beggarly 
nager !  maybe  you'll  make  us  neglect  our 
own  work  to  do  yours  agin  !  Go  an'  gather 
the  dhiy  cow-cakes,  you  misert,  an'  bring 
them  home  in  your  pocket,  to  throw  on  the 
dmighill !  " 

"  Do  you  remimber  the  day,"  said  others,  ! 
"you  met  Mr.  M.,  an'  you  goin'  up  the  street  j 
wid  a  cake  of  it  in  your  fists,  undher  your  j 
shabby  sku-ts  ;  an'  whin  the  gintlemen  wiut  > 
to  shake  hands  wid  you,  how  he  discovered 
your  maneness?  Three  groans  for  Yallow 
S.im,  the  extortioner !  a  short  coorse  to  him  ! 
Your  fomer's  wai-m  for  you,  you  \illam  !  " 

"  But  now,  boy.s,  for  the  Colonel !  "  they  ex- 
claimed.— "Huzza  for  noble  Colonel  B , 

the  rale  Irish  gintlemen,  that  wouldn't  see 
his  tenants  put  upon  by  a  villain  ! — Huz- 
za !  Hell  resave  j'ees,  shout !  Huzza ! 
Huzza  !  Huzza !  Hu3 — tundher-an'-ounze, 
my  voice  is  cracked  !  WTiere's  his  coach  ? — 
where 'a  his  honor's  coach  ?  Come,  boys,  out 
wid  it, — out  wid  it !  Tattheration  to  yees, 
come !  Wo'U  dhi-aw  it  to  the  divil,  to  hell 
an'  back  agin,  if  it  plases  him  !     Success  to 

Colonel   B !    Blood-an-turf !  whatll  we 

do  for  a  light  ?  Long  life  to   noble  Colonel 

B ,  the  25oor  man's  fi-iend  !— long  life  to 

him  for  ever  an'  a  day  longer !  Whoo !  my 
dxrlins !  Huzza  !  "  etc. 

The  warm  interest  which  the  Colonel  took 
in  M'Evoy's  behalf,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
other  tenants  as  a  guarantee  of  his  sincerity 
in  aU  he  promised.  Theii-  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds.  They  got  out  his  carriage  fi-om 
the  Inn-Yard,  and  drew  it  through  the  town, 
though  the  Colonel  himself,  beyond  the  fcict 
of  their  shouting,  remained  quite  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  forward. 

After  Carson's  departiu'e,  the  Colonel's 
friends,  having  been  tirst  asked  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  inn,  also  took  their  leave,  and 
none  remained  but  M'Evoy,  who  waited  with 
pleasing  anxiety  to  hear  what  the  Colonel 
proposed  to  say — for  he  felt  certain  that  it 
would  be  agreeable. 

"M'Evoy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  truly 
sorry  for  what  you  have  suffered  through  the 
vUlany  of  my  agent ;  but  I  mil  give  you 
redress,  and  allow  you  for  what  you  have 
lost  by  the  transaction.     It  is  ti-ue,  as  I  have 


been  lately  told  by  a  person  who  pleaded 
your  cause  nobly  and  eloquently,  that  I  can 
never  repay  you  for  what  you  have  suffered. 
However,  what  we  can,  we  ^\^ll  do.  You  are 
poor,  I  understand  ?  " 

"God  he  sees  that,  sii- ;  and  afllicted,  toO; 
plase  your  honor." 

"Afflicted?     How  is  that?" 

"  I  had  a  son,  su- — a  blessed  boy  !  a  darliu' 
boy ! — once  our  comfort,  an'  once  we  thought 
he'd  be  oxa  pride  an'  our  staff,  but  " — 

The  poor  man's  tears  here  flowed  fast ;  ho 
took  up  the  sku-t  of  his  "  Cotha  More,"  or 
great-coat,  and,  after  wiping  his  eyes,  and 
clearing  his  voice,  proceeded : — 

"He  was  always,  as  I  said,  a  blessed  boy, 
and  we  looked  uj)  to  him  always,  sir.  He 
saw  oui-  poverty,  your  honor,  an'  he  felt  it, 
sir,  keen  enough,  indeed,  God  help  him  1 
Plow  an'-iver,  he  took  it  on  him  to  go  up  to 
Munster,  sir,  undher  hopes  of  risin'  us — 
undher  the  hopes,  poor  child — an'  God 
knows,  sii-, — if — oh.  Jemmy  avourneeu  ma- 
chree  ! — doubt — I  doubt  you  sunk  undher 
what  proved  too  many  for  you  ! — I  doubt  my 
child's  dead,  sir — him  that  all  our  heaiis  wor 
fixed  upon  ;  and  if  that  'ud  happen  to  be  the 
case,  nothin' — not  even  yoiu-  kindness  in 
doin'  us  justice,  could  make  us  happy.  Wo 
would  rather  beg  wid  him,  sir,  nor  have  tha 
best  in  the  world  widout  him.  His  poor 
young  heart,  sir,  was  fixed  aipon  the  place 
your  honor  is  restorin'  us  to  ;  an  I'm  afear:! 
his  mother,  sir,  would  break  her  heart  if  she 
thought  he  couldn't  share  our  good  fortune  ! 
And  we  don't  know  whether  he's  livin'  or 
dead !  That,  sir,  is  what's  afflictin'  us.  I 
had  some  notion  of  goin'  to  look  for  him  ; 
but  he  tould  us  he  would  never  -oTite,  or  let 
us  hear  from  him,  till  he'd  be  either  one 
thing  or  other." 

"I  can  tell  you,  for  your  satisfaction,  that 
your  son  is  Vvell,  M'Evoy.  Believe  me,  he  is 
well — I  know  it." 

"Well!  Before  God,  does  your  honor 
spake  truth?  Well!  Oh,  sir,  for  His  sake 
that  died  for  us,  an'  for  the  sake  of  his  bless- 
ed mother,  can  you  tell  me  is  my  darlin'  son 
alive  ?  " 

"  He  is  hving  ;  is  in  excellent  health  ;  is  as 
well  ch-essed  as  I  am  ;  and  has  friends  as  rich 
and  as  capable  of  assisting  him  as  myself. 
But  how  is  this  ?  W^lat's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  You  are  pale  !  Good  God !  Here, 
waiter !     Waiter  !     Waiter,  I  say  !  " . 

The  Colonel  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
two  or  three  waiters  entered  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Bring  a  Httle  wine  and  water,  one  of  you, 
and  let  the  other  two  remove  this  man  to  the 
open  window.  Be  quick.  WTiat  do  you 
stare  at  ?  " 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  recovered, 
and  untying  the  narrow  coai-.se  cravat  which 
he  wore,  wiped  the  perspu-ation  off  his  psile 
face. 

"  Pray,  don't  he  too  much  affected,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  Waiter,  bring  ujJ  refreshment 
— bring  wine—  be  quiet  and  calm — you  are 
weak,  j)0or  fellow — -but  we  will  strengthen 
you  by-and-by." 

"  I  am  wake,  sir,"  he  rephed  ;  "  for,  God 
help  us  !  tliis  was  a  hard  year-  upon  lis  ;  and 
we  suffered  what  few  could  bear.  But  he's 
livin',  Colonel.  Our  darliu'  is  \vrm  !  Oh, 
Colonel,  your  kindness  went  to  my  heart  this 
day  afore,  but  that  was  nothin' — he's  livin' 
an'  well !  On  my  two  knees,  before  God,  I 
thank  you  for  them  words  !  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  an'  a  thousand  times  more  for  them 
words,  nor  for  what  your  honor  did  about 
Yallow  Sam." 

"  Get  lip,"  said  the  Colonel — "^get  up. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  have  produced  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  rendered  you 
incapable  of  sustaining  intelligence  of  your 
son.  He  is  well,  I  assure  you.  Bring  those 
things  to  this  table,  waiter." 

"  But  can  your  honor  tell  me  anything  in 
particular  about  him,  su-  ?  What  he's  doin' 
— or  what  he  intends  to  do?" 

"  Yes !  he  is  at  a  respectable  boarding- 
school." 

"  Boordin'-school !  But  isn't  boordiu'- 
schools  Protestants,  sir  ?  " 

"Not  at  all ;  he  is  at  a  Catholic  boarding- 
school,  and  reading  hard  to  be  a  priest, 
which,  I  hope,  he  will  soon  be.  He  has  good 
friends,  and  you  may  thank  lain  for  being 
restored  to  j'oiu-  farm." 

"  Glory  be  to  my  Maker  for  that !  Oh, 
sir,  your  tenants  wor  desaved  in  you  !  They 
thought,  sir,  that  you  wor  a  hard-hearted 
gintleman,  that  didn't  caro  whether  they 
lived  or  died." 

"I  feel  that  I  neglected  them  too  long, 
M'Evoy.  Now  take  some  refreshment :  eat 
something,  and  afterwards  drink  a  few  glasses 
of  wine.  Your  feehngs  have  been  much 
excited,  and  you  wiU  be  the  better  for  it. 
Keep  up  your  spirits.  I  am  going  to  ride, 
and  must  leave  you  :  but  if  you  call  on  me 
to-morrow,  at  one  o'clock,  I  shall  have  more 
good  news  for  you.  We  must  stock  your 
farm,  and  enable  you  to  enter  upon  it  credit- 
ably." 

"  Sir.i'  said  M'Evoy,  "  you  are  a  Protestant ; 
but,  as  I  hope  to  enther  glory,  I  an'  my  wife 
an'  cluldhre  will  pray  that  _your  bed  may  be 
made  in  heaven,  this  night ;  and  that  your 
honor  may  be  led  to  see  the  truth  an'  the 
right  coorse." 

The  Colonel  then  left  him  ;  and  the  simple 
man,  on  looking  at  the  cold  meat,  bread,  and 


wine  before  him,  raised  his  hands  and  eye; 
towards  heaven,  to  thank  God  for  his  good- 
ness, and  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  his  noble 
and  muuilicent  benefactor. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  feelings  of 
his  family,  when,  after  returning  home,  he 
related  the  occurrences  of  that  day.  The  se- 
vere and  pressing  exigencies  imder  which 
they  labored  had  prevented  his  sous  from  at- 
tending the  investigation  that  was  to  take 
place  in  tomi.  Their  exisectations,  however, 
were  raised,  and  they  looked  out  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  their  father. 

At  length  he  was  seen  coming  slowly  up 
the  hill ;  the  sjiades  were  thrown  aside,  and 
the  whole  family  assembled  to  hear  "  what 
w.as  done." 

The  father  entered  in  silence,  sat  down, 
I  and  after  wiping  his  brow  and  la_^-ing  down 
I  his  hat,  placing  his  staff  across  it  upon  the 
I  floor,  he  di-ew  his  breath  deeply. 
!  "  Dominick,"  said  the  wife,  "  what  news  ? 
I  What  was  done  ?  " 

I  "  Vara,"  replied  Dominick,  "  do  you  re- 
mimber  the  d,o,y — fair  and  handsome  you  wor 
then — when  I  first  kissed  your  lips,  *as  my 
own  darlin'  wife  ?  " 
I  "  All,  avouiueen,  Dominick,  don't  spake  of 
them  times.  The  happiness  we  had  then  is 
long  gone,  acushla,  in  one  sense." 
I  "It's  before  me  hke  yestherday.  Vara — the 
delight  that  went  through  my  heaii,  jist  as 
clear  as  yestherdaj-,  or  the  blessed  sun  that's 
shinin'  through  the  broken  windy  on  the  floor 
there.  I  remimber.  Vara,  saying  to  j'ou  that 
day — I  don't  know  whether  you  remimber  it 
or  not — but  /  remimber  sayin'  to  yoii,  that  if 
I  lived  a  thousand  years,  I  could  never  feel 
sich  happiness  as  I  did  when  I  first  pressed 
j  you  to  my  heart  as  my  own  wife." 
j  "  Well,  but  we  want  to  hear  what  hap- 
pened, Dominick,  achora." 

"Do  you  remimber  the  words,  Vai-a?  " 
I  "  Och  !  I  do,  avoiu'neen.  Didiit  the;/  go 
into  m;/  heaH  at  the  time,  an'  hoiv  could  Ifor- 
]  get  them  ?  But  I  can't  bear,  somehow,  to 
:  look  back  at  what  we  wor  then,  bekase  I  feel 
my  heart  brakin',  acushla  !  " 
j  "Well,  Vara,  look  at  me.  Amn't  I  a  jjoor 
j  wasted  crathur  now,  in  comparishmeut  to 
I  what  I  was  thin  ?  " 

1  "  God  he  sees  the  change  that's  in  you, 
,  darlin' !  But  sure  'twasn't  your  fau't,  or 
mine  either,  Dominick,  avihsh  !  " 

"Well,  ViU-a,  you  see  me  now — I'm  hap- 
'  pier— before  God,  I'm  happier — happier,  a 
thousand  degrees  than  I  was  thin  !  Come  to 
my  arms,  asthore  machree — my  heart's 
I  breakin' — but  it's  wid  happiness— don't  be 
i  frightened — it's  vnd  joy  I'm  sheddin'  these 
j  tears — it's  wid  happiness  an'  delight  I'm 
I  cinin'  !     Jemmy  is  hriu',  an'  well,  childhre— 
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he"s  livin'  an'  well,  Vara — the  star  of  our  ' 
hearts  is  livin',  au'  well,  au"  happy !  Kneel 
down,  childhi-e — kneel  down  !  Beud  before 
the  great  God,  au'  thank  him  for  his  kindness  : 
to  your  blessed  brother— to  oiu-  blessed  son. 
Bless  the  Colonel,  childhi-e  ;  bless  him  whin 
you're  down,  Protestant  an'  all,  as  he  is.  Oh, 
bless  him  as  if  you  j)rayed  for  myself,  or  for 
Jemmy,  that's  far  away  fi'om  us  !  "  ( 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  bent  his  head  '. 
upon  his  hands  as  he  knelt  in  supphcatiou  \ 
at  the  chair,  then  resumed  his  seat,  as  did  the 
whole  family,  deeply  affected. 

"  Now,  cbdldhre,"' said  he,  "  I'll  tell  yez  all  ; 
but  don't  any  of  you  be  so  poor  a  crathur  as 
I  was  to-day.  Bear  it  mild  an'  asy.  Vara, 
acushla,  for  I  know  it  will  take  a  start  out  of 
you.  Sure  we're  to  go  back  to  our  own  ould 
fai-m !  Ay,  an'  what's  more — oh.  Clod  of 
heaven,  bless  him  ! — what's  more,  the  Colonel 
is  to  stock  it  for  us,  an'  to  help  us  ;  an'  what 
is  more,  Yallow  Sam  is  nut !  out  ! !  " 

"Out!"  they  exclaimed:  "Jemmy  well, 
an'  YaUow  Sam  out !     Oh,  father,  surely  " — 

"Now  behave,  I  say.  Ay,  and  never  to  \ 
come  in  again  !  But  who  do  you  tliink  got 
him  out '? " 

"  Who  ?— why  God  he  knows.  Who  amid 
get  him  out  ?  " 

'Our  son,  Vara — oiu-  son,  chUdhre  :  Jem- 
my got  him  out,  an'  got  ourselves  back  to 
our  farm  !  I  had  it  partly  fi-om  the  noble 
Colonel's  own  hps,  an'  the  remainder  from 
Mr.  Moutray,  that  I  met  on  my  way  home. 
But  there's  more  to  come  : — sure  Jemmy  has 
friends  aquil  to  the  Colonel  himself  :  an'  sure 
he's  at  a  Catholic  boordin'-school,  among 
gintlemen's  ehildlire,  an'  in  a  short  time  he'U 
be  a  priest  in  full  ordhei-s." 

We  here  draw  a  veil  over  the  delight  of  the 
family.  Questions  upon  questions,  repUes 
upon  replies,  sifting  and  cross-examinations,  ' 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  vmi\\  all  was 
kuomi  that  the  worthy  man  had  to  commu-  j 
nicate.  j 

Another  simple  scene  followed,  which,  as  | 
an  L-ishmau,  I  write  with  sorrow.  When  the  ! 
joy  of  the  family  had  somewh-it  subsided,  the  ' 
father,  putting  his  hand  in  liis  coat-pocket,  ! 
pulled  out  several  large  slices  of  mutton.         j 

"Along  wid  all,  childhre,"  said  he,  "the  , 
Colonel  ordhered  me  my  dinner.  I  ate  jilinty  ; 
myself,  an'  slipped  these  slices  in  my  pocket 
for  you  :  but  the  devil  a  one  o'  me  knows 
what  Idnd  o'  mate  it  is.  An'  I  got  wine,  too  !  ; 
Oh ! — Well,  they  may  talk,  but  wine  is  the  i 
di-ink  !  Bring  me  the  ould  knife,  till  I  make 
a  fair  divide  of  it  among  ye.  JInsha,  what 
kind  o'  mate  can  it  be,  for  myself  doesn't  re- 
mimber  atin'  any  sort,  barrin'  bacon  an'  a  bit 
o'  slink-veal  of  an  odd  time  ?  " 

They  all  ate  it  with  au  experimental  air  of 


sagacity  tliat  was  rather  amusing.  None, 
however,  had  ever  tasted  mutton  before,  and 
consequently  the  name  of  the  meat  remained, 
on  that  occasion,  a  jjrofoimd  secret  to  M'Evov 
and  his  family.*  It  is  true,  they  auppoxi'd  it 
to  be  mutton  ;  but  not  one  of  them  could 
pronounce  it  to  be  such,  from  any  positive 
knowledge  of  its  peculiar  flavor. 

"  Well,"  said  Domiuick,  "  it's  no  matther 
what  the  name  of  it  is,  in  regard  that  it's 
good  mate,  any  waj',  for  them  that  has 
enough  of  it." 

With  a  fen'ent  heart  and  streaming  eyes 
did  this  virtuous  family  offer  up  their  grateful 
prayers  to  that  God  whose  laws  they  had  not 
knowingly  violated,  and  to  whose  ijrovidence 
they  owed  so  much.  Nor  was  their  benefac- 
tor forgotten.  The  strength  and  energy  of 
the  Irish  language,  being  that  in  which  the 
peasantiT  usually  pray,  wero  wU  adapted  to 
express  the  depth  of  their  gratitude  towards 
a  man  who  had,  as  they  said,  "  humbled  him- 
self to  look  into  their  wants,  as  if  he  was  like 
one  of  themselves  !  " 

For  upwards  of  ten  yeai'S  they  had  not 
gone  to  bed  free  from  the  heaviness  of  care, 
or  the  wasting  grasp  of  poverty.  Now  their 
heai'th  was  once  more  surrounded  by  peace 
and  contentment ;  theii-  burthens  were  re- 
moved, their  pulses  beat  fi-eely,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  happiness  again  was  heard  under 
theii-  humble  roof.  Even  sleep  could  not  re- 
press the  vivacity  of  their  enjoyments  :  they 
fh-eamt  of  their  brother — for  in  the  Irish  heart 
domestic  affections  hold  the  first  place  ; — they 
dreamt  of  the  fai-m  to  which  those  afi'ections 
had  so  long  yearned.  They  trod  it  again  as 
its  legitimate  possessors.  Its  fields  were 
brighter,  its  corn  waved  with  softer  murmiu's 
to  the  breeze,  its  harvests  wei-e  richer,  and 
the  song  of  their  harvest  home  more  cheerful 
than  before.  Their  delight  was  tumultuous, 
but  intense  ;  and  when  they  arose  in  tlie 
morning  to 

A  sober  certaiuty  of  waking  bliss, 

they  again  knelt  in  worship  to  God  with  ex- 
ulting iiearts,  and  again  offered  up  their  sin- 
cere prayers  in  behalf  of  the  just  man  who 
had  asserted  their  rights  against  the  op- 
pressor. 

Colonel  B.  was  a  man  who,  Anthout  having 
been  aware  of  it,  possessed  an  excellent  capa- 
city for  business.  The  neglect  of  his  prop- 
erty resulted  not  fi-om  want  of  feeling,  but 
merely  from  want  of  consideration.  There 
had,  moreover,  been  no  precedent  for  him  to 
follow.     He  had  seen  no  Irishman  of  rank 


*  There  are  hundreds  of  thoiisaTid.5 — yes,  million^ 
—  of  the  nnnrer  classes  in  Ireland,  who  have  never 
ta.si;ed  luuiton  ! 
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ever  bestow  a  moment's  attention  on  his  ten- 1 
anti-y.  They  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  ! 
absentees  Uke  himself,  and  felt  satisfied  if  i 
they  succeeded  in  receiving  their  half-yearly 
remittance  in  due  course,  without  ever  re-  | 
fleeting  for  a  moment  vi\}on  the  situation  of  I 
those  fi'om  whom  it  was  drawn.  | 

Nay,  what  was  more— he  had  not  seen  even 
the  resident  gentry  enter  into  the  state  and  i 
circumstances  of  those  who  lived  vipon  their 
property.  It  was  a  mere  accident  that  de- 
termined him  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  tenants  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  seen  his 
duty,  and  come  to  the  resolution  of  perform- 
ing it,  than  the  decision  of  his  chai-acter 
became  appai-ent.  It  is  true,  that,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  Ii-ish  landlords  have 
advanced  in  knowledge.  Many  of  them  have  , 
introduced  more  improved  systems  of  agri- 
culture, and  instructed  their  tenants  in  the  i 
best  methods  of  applying  them  ;  but  during 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  an  Ii'ish  land-  , 
lord  only  saw  his  tenants  when  canvassing  } 
them  for  their  votes,  and  instracted  them  in  j 
dishonesty  and  i^erjury,  not  reflecting  that  j 
lie  was  then  teaching  them  to  practise  'the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  fraud  against  him- 
self. This  was  the  late  system  :  let  us  hope  i 
that  it  will  be  superseded  by  a  better  one  ; 
ajid  that  the  landlord  will  think  it  a  duty, 
l>ut  neither  a  trouble  nor  a  condescension,  { 
to  look  into  his  own  affairs,  and  keep  an  eye  ! 
uj)on  the  morals  and  habits  of  his  tenantry. 

The   Colonel,   as   he  had  said,   remained 
more  than  a  fortnight  upon  his  estate  ;  and, 
as  he  often  declared  since,  the  recollections 
arising  from  the  good  which  he  jJerformed 
dui-ing  that  brief  period,  rendered  it  the  por- 
tion of  his  past  life  upon  which  he  could  look  ' 
with  most  satisfaction.     He  did  not  leave  the  ' 
country  till  he  saw  M'Evoy  and  his  family 
restored  to  their  farm,  and  once  more  inde- 
pendent ; — until  he  had  redressed  every  well- 
founded  complaint,  secured  the  aft'ectious  of 
those   who   had   before   detested   him,  and 
diffused    peace    and   comfort   among   every 
family  upon  his  estate.     From  thenceforth 
he  watched  the  interests  of  his  tenants,  and  | 
soon  found  that  in  promoting  their  welfare,  i 
and  insti-ucting  them  in  their  duties,  he  was 
more  his  own  benefactor  than  theirs.     Be- 
fore  many  years  had  elajDsed,  his  property  i 
was  wonderfully  improved  ;  he  himself  was  ' 
called   the    "Lucky    Landlord,"    "bekase," 
Slid  the  j)eople,  "  ever  since  he  spoke  to,  an' 
advised  his  tenants,  we  find  that  it's  lucky  to 
live  undher  him.     The  people  has  heart  to  I 
work  wid  a  gintleman  that  won't  grind  thim  ; 
an'  so  sign's  on  it,  every  one  thrives  upon  j 
his  land  :  an'  dang  my  bones,  but  I  believe  a 
rotten  stick  'ud  grow  on  it,  set  in  case  it  was 
thried."  1 


In  sooth,  his  popularity  became  proverb, 
ial ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  not  even  his  jus- 
tice and  humanity  contributed  so  much  to 
this,  as  the  vigor  with  which  he  jjrosecuted 
his  suit  agamst  "Yellow  Sam,"  whom  he 
compelled  hterally  to  "disgorge"  the  fi-uits 
of  his  heartless  extortion.  This  worthy 
agent  died  soon  after  his  disgrace,  without 
any  legitimate  issue  ;  and  his  property,  which 
amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand  pounds,  is 
now  inherited  by  a  gentleman  of  the  strict- 
est honor  and  integrity.  To  this  day  his 
memory  is  detested  by  the  people,  who, 
with  that  bitterness  by  which  they  stigma- 
tized a  villain,  have  erected  him  into  a  stand- 
ard of  dishonesty.  If  a  man  become  remark- 
able for  want  of  principle,  they  usually  say — 
"  he's  as  great  a  rogue  as  Yallow  Sam  ; "  or, 
"  he  is  the  greatest  sconce  that  ever  was  in  the 
countiy,  barrin'  YaUow  Sam." 

We  now  dismiss  him,  and  request  our  read- 
ers, at  the  same  time,  not  to  suppose  that  we 
have  held  him  up  as  a  portrait  of  Irish  agents 
in  general.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  they  constitute  a  most  respectable  class 
of  men,  who  have  certainly  very  difficult 
duties  to  perform.  The  Irish  landlords,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  taught  by  experience,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  both  seen  and  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  apijointing  gentlemen  of  property 
to  situations  so  very  important,  and  which 
require  so  much  patience,  consideration, 
and  humanity,  in  those  who  fill  them.  We 
trust  they  wLU  jjersevere  in  this  plan  ;  *  but 
we  can  assure  them,  that  all  the  virtues  of 
the  best  agent  can  never  compensate,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  for  neglect  in  the 
"Head  Landlord."  One  visit,  or  act,  even 
of  nominal  kindness,  for  him,  will  at  any  time 
produce  moi-e  attachment  and  gratitude 
among  them,  than  a  whole  life  spent  in  good- 
ofKces  by  an  agent.  Like  Sterne's  French 
Beggar,  they  would  prefer  a  pinch  of  suufi 
from  the  one,  to  a  guinea  from  the  other. 
The  agent  only  renders  them  a  favor,  but 
the  Head  Landlord  does  them  an  honor. 

Colonel  B.,  immediately  after  his  return 
home,  sent  for  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  waited  ou 
him  with  a  greater  degree  of  ciuuosity  than 
perhaps  he  had  ever  felt  before.  The  Colonel 
smiled  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  him. 

"Mr.  O'Brien,"  said  he,  "I  knew  you 
would  feel  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  my 
visit  to  the  estate  which  this  man  with  the 
nickname  managed  for  me." 

"  Managed,  sir  ?     Did  you  say  managyrf  f  " 

"  I  spoke  in  the  past  time,  O'Brien  :  he  is 
out." 

•  This  tale  has  been  written  nearly  twelve  years, 
but  the  author  deeply  regrets  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords have  disentitled  themselves  to  the  favorablb 
notice  taken  of  them  in  the  text. 
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"Then  your  jji-otiges  story  was  correct, 
sir?" 

"True  to  a  title.  O'Brien,  there  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  that  boy  ;  otherwise, 
how  could  it  hajjijen  that  a  sickly,  miserable- 
looking  creature,  absolutely  in  tatters,  could 
have  impressed  us  both  so  strongly  with  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  done  ten  years  ago  to 
his  father?     It  is,  indeed,  remarkable." 

"The  boy,  Colonel,  deeply  felt  that  act 
of  injustice,  and  the  expression  of  it  came 
home  to  the  heart." 

"  I  have  restored  his  father,  however.  The 
poor  man  and  his  family  are  once  more  hapi\y. 
I  have  stocked  their  old  farm  for  them  ;  in 
fact,  they  now  enjoy  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence." 

"  I  am  glad,  sir,  that  you  have  done  them 
justice.  That  act,  alone,  will  go  far  to  re- 
deem your  character  from  the  odium  which 
the  conduct  of  yoiu-  agent  was  calculated  to 
throw  upon  it." 

"  There  is  not  probably  in  Ireland  a  land- 
lord so  popular  as  I  am  this  moment — at 
least  among  my  tenants  on  that  f)roperty. 
Restoring  M'Evoy,  however,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  what  I  have  done.  Carson's  pranks 
were  incredible.  He  was  a  rack-renter  of  the 
first  water.  A  person  named  Brady  had 
paid  him  twenty-five  guineas  as  a  douceur — 
in  other  words,  as  a  bribe — for  renewing  a 
lease  for  him  ;  yet,  after  ha\-ing  received  the 
money,  he  kept  the  poor  man  dangling  after 
him,  and  at  length  told  him  that  he  was 
offered  a  larger  sum  by  another.  In  some 
cases  he  kept  back  the  receijits,  and  made 
the  poor  people  pay  twice,  which  was  still 
more  iniquitous.  'Then,  sir,  he  would  not 
take  bank  notes  in  payment.  No  ;  he  was 
so  wonderfully  concieutious,  and  so  zealously 
punctual  in  fulfilling  my  ivinlies,  as  he  told 
them  on  the  subject,  that  nothing  would 
pas.?  in  jjayment  but  gold.  This  gold,  su-, 
they  were  comjjelled  to  receive  from  himself, 
at  a  most  opj^ressive  premium  ;  so  that  he 
actually  fleeced  them  under  my  name,  in 
every  conceivable  manner  and  form  of  villainy. 
He  is  a  usurer,  too  ;  and,  I  am  told,  worth 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  :  but,  thank 
heaven  !  he  is  no  longer  an  agent  of  mine." 

"  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure,  sir,  that  you 
have  at  length  got  correct  habits  .of  thinking 
upon  your  duties  as  an  Irish  landlord  ;  for 
believe  me,  Colonel  B.,  as  a  subject  involving 
a  great  portion  of  national  happiness  or  na- 
tional misery,  it  is  entitled  to  the  deepest 
and  most  serious  consideration,  not  only  of 
the  class  to  which  you  belong,  but  of  the 
legislature.  Something  should  be  done,  sir, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
A  rich  country  and  poor  inhabitants  is  an 
anomaly  ;  and  whatever  is    done  should  be 


prompt  and  effectual.  If  the  Irish  landlords  . 
looked  dii-ectly  into  the  state  of  their  tenantry, 
and  set  themselves  vigorously  to  the  task  ol 
bettering  their  circumstances,  they  would,  I 
am  certain,  establish  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  country  at  large.  The  great 
secret.  Colonel,  of  the  dissensions  that  pre-  !* 
vail  among  us  is  the  poverty  of  the  jjeople. 
They  are  poor,  and  therefore  the  more  easily 
wrought  up  to  outrage  ;  they  ai-e  poor,  and 
think  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better  ; 
they  are  not  only  poor,  but  imaginative,  and 
the  fittest  recipients  for  those  vague  specula- 
tions by  which  they  are  deluded.  Let  their 
condition  be  improved,  and  the  most  fertile 
source  of  pojiular  tumult  and  crime  is  closed. 
Let  them  be  taught  how  to  labor  :  let  them 
not  be  bowed  to  the  earth  by  rem5  so  far 
above  the  real  value  of  their  lands.  The 
pernicious  maxims  which  float  among  them 
must  be  refuted — not  by  theorj',  but  by 
practical  lessons  performed  before  their  eyes 
for  their  own  advantage.  Let  them  be 
taught  how  to  discriminate  between  their 
real  interests  and  their  prejudices  ;  and  none 
can  teach  them  all  this  so  effectually  as  their 
landlords,  if  they  could  be  roused  from  theii- 
apathy,  and  induced  to  undertake  the  task. 
Who  ever  saw  a  poor  nation  without  great, 
crimes  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  O'Brien  ;  quite  tme.  I  am 
resolved  to  inspect  personally  the  condition 
of  those  who  i-eside  on  my  other  estates. 
But  novf  about  ova  jirolege  ?  How  is  he  do- 
ing?" 

"Extremely  well.  I  have  had  a  letter 
frojn  him  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  himself  and 
his  family,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  tiiily  af- 
fecting." 

"  When  you  write  to  him,  let  him  know 
that  I  have  placed  his  father  in  his  old  farm  ; 
and  that  Carson  is  out.  Say  I  am  siu-e  he 
will  conduct  himself  properly,  in  which  case 
I  charge  myself  with  his  expenses  until  ho 
shall  have  accomplished  his  jjurpose.  After 
that  he  may  work  his  own  way  tlu-ough  life, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  do  it  well 
and  honorably." 

Colonel  B- 's  pledge  on  this  occasion 

was  nobly  redeemed.  Our  humble  hero 
l)ursued  his  studies  with  zeal  and  success. 
In  due  time  he  entered  Maynooth,  wliere  he, 
distinguished  himself  not  simply  for  smart- 
ness as  a  student,  but  as  a  young  man  i)os- 

j  sessed  of  a  mind  far  above  the  common  or- 
der.    During  all  this  time  nothing  oceuiTed 

I  worthy  of  particular  remark,  excejit  that,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  former  vow,  he  never  wrote 
to  any  of  his  friends  ;  for  the  reader  should 
have  been  told,  that  this  was  originally  com- 

!  preheuded   in   the    determination    he    had 
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fomied      He    received    ordination    at    the  | 
hands  of  his  fiieud  the  Bishop,  whom  we  , 
have  already  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  j 
on  the  same  day  he  was  aispointed  by  that 
f;entleman  to  a  cui-acy  in  his  own  i)arish.  | 
The  Colonel,  whose  regard  for   him  never 
cooled,    2)resented   him   with   fifty   pounds,  [ 
together  with  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle  ; 
so  that  he  found  himself  in  a  capacity  to  en-  ! 
ter  upon  his  duties  in  a  decent  and  becoming  1 
manner.     Another  circumstance  that  added  \ 
considerably  to  his  satisfaction,  was  the  ap- 
jjointmeut  of  Mr.  O'Brien  to  a  parish  adjoin-  | 
ing  that  of  the  Bishop.     James's  afflictions 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  merits 
of  that  excellent  man  before  his  spiritual  sii- 
perior,  who  became  much  attached  to  him, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportu-  I 
nity  of  rewarding  his  unobtrusive  i^iety  and  1 
benevolence.  I 

No  sooner  was  his  ordination  completed, 
than  the  long  sujipressed  ^'earnings  after  his 
home  and  kindred  came  ujjon  his  sjiirit  with 
a  power  that  could  not  be  restrained.  He 
took  leave  of  his  friends  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  set  out  on  a  delightful  summer 
morning  to  revisit  all  that  had  been,  uot- 
Avithstanding  his  long  absence  and  severe 
trials,  so  strongly  wrought  into  his  memoiy 
and  affections.  Oiu-  readers  may,  therefore, 
suppose  him  on  his  journey  home,  and  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  led  in  imagination  to 
the  houtie  of  his  former  friend,  Lanigan, 
where  we  ^aust  lay  the  scene  for  the  present. 

Lanigau's  residence  has  the  same  comfor- 
table and  wa^-m  appearance  which  always 
distinguishes  tie  habitation  of  the  indepen- 
dent and  virtuous  man.  What,  however, 
can  the  stir,  and  bustle,  and  agitation  which 
prevail  in  it  mear\  •♦  The  daughters  run  out 
to  a  Uttle  mound,  .  ir  natural  terrace,  beside 
the  house,  and  look  anxiously  towards  the 
road  ;  then  return,  rind  almost  immediately 
appear  again,  with  ihe  same  intense  anxiety 
to  catch  a  glimpse  ot  some  one  whom  they 
expect.  They  loul;  ktciily  ;  lint  why  is  it 
that  their  disa]ijiiiii,tiiit  nt  npjx'urs  to  lie  at- 
tended with  siuli  <lisii,;iy  V  They  ljo  into 
their  father's  house  once  more,  \\riuging 
their  hands,  and  betraying  all  the  symptoms 
of  affliction.  Here  is  their  mother,  too, 
coming  to  peer  into  the  distance,  she  is  rock- 
ing with  that  motion  pecuHar  to  Irishwomen  | 
when  suffering  distress.  She  jjlaces  her 
open  hand  upon  her  brows  that  she  may  col-  j 
leet  her  sight  to  a  particular  spot ;  she  is 
blinded  by  her  tears  ;  breaks  out  into  a  low 
wail,  and  returns  with  something  like  the 
darjiness  of  despair  on  her  countenance. 
She  goes  into  the  house,  passes  through  the 
kitchen,  and  enters  inw  a  bed-room  ;  seats 
herself  on  a  chaii-  besidb  the  bed,  and  renews 


her  low  but  bitter  wail  of  sorrow.  Hei 
husband  is  Ipng  in  that  state  which  the 
jDeasantry  know  usually  precedes  the  agonies 
of  death. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  livin'  God,"  said  he, 
on  seeing  her,  "is  there  any  sign  o'  them?" 

"  Not  yet,  a  suillinh  ;  *  but  they  will  soon 
— they  must  soon,  asthore,  be  here,  an'  thin 
your  mind  will  be  asy."  ■ 

"  Oh,  Alley,  Alley,  if  yoii  could  know  v.'hat 
I  suffer  for  'fraid  I'd  die  widout  the  priest, 
you'd  pity  me  !  " 

"  I  do  pity  you,  asthore  :  but  don't  be 
cast  down,  for  I  have  my  trust  in  God  that 
he  won't  desart  you  in  your  last  hour.  You 
did  what  you  could,  my  heai-fs  pride  ;  you 
bent  before  him  night  an'  mornin',  and  sure 
the  poor  neighbor  never  vnut  from  your 
door  widout  lavin'  his  blessin'  behind  him." 

The  dying  man  raised  his  hands  feebly 
from  the  bed-clothes  ;  "Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"I  thought  I  did  a  great  dale,  Alley:  but 
now — but  now — it  appears  nothin'  to  what  I 
ought  to  a'  done  when  I  coiild.  StiU,  avour- 
neen,  my  hfe's  not  unpleasant  when  I  look 
back  at  it ;  for  I  can't  remimber  that  I  ever 
inirposely  offinded  a  livin'  mortal.  ^Vll  I 
want  to  satisfy  me  is  the  priest." 

"  No,  avourueen,  you  did  not ;  for  it  wasn't 
in  you  to  offind  a  child." 

"Alley,  you'll  iDai-don  me  an'  forgive  me 
acushla,  if  ever — if  ever  I  did  what  was  dis- 
jilasin'  to  you  !  An'  call  in  the  childhre,  till 
I  see  them  about  me — I  want  to  have  their 
forgiveness,  too.  I  know  I'll  have  it — for 
they  wor  good  childhre,  an'  ever  loved  me." 

The  daughters  now  entered  the  room,  ex- 
claiming— "  Ahir  dhecJidi  (beloved  father), 
Pether  is  comin'  by  himself,  but  no  jiriest ! 
Blessed  Queen  of  Heaven,  what  wlU  we  do ! 
Oh  !  father  darhn',  are  you  to  die  widout  the 
Holy  Ointment?" 

The  sick  man  clasped  his  hands,  looked 
towards  heaven  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Oh,  it's  hard,  this,"  said  he.  "  It's  hard' 
upon  me  !  Yet  I  won't  be  cast  down.  I'll 
trust  in  my  good  God ;  I'U  trust  in  his 
blessed  name  !  " 

His  wife,  on  hearing  that  her  son  was  re- 
turned without  the  priest,  sat,  with  her  face 
shrouded  by  her  apron,  weeping  in  grief 
that  none  but  they  who  know  the  dejjen- 
dence  which  those  belonging  to  her  chirch 
jilace  in  its  last  rites  can  comprehend.  The 
children  appeared  almost  distracted  ;  their 
grief  had  more  of  that  stunning  character 
which  attends  unexpected  calamity,  than  of 
soiTow  for  one  who  is  graduallv  drawn  fi'om 
Ufe. 

At  length  the  messenger  entered  thv"!  room, 

*  My  light. 
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and  almost  choked  with  tears,  stated  that 
both  priests  were  absent  that  day  at  Confer- 
ence, and  would  not  return  till  late. 

The  hitherto  moderated  grief  of  the  wife 
arose  to  a  pitch  much  wilder  than  the  death 
of  her  husband  could,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, occasion.     To  die  without  abso- 
lution— to   pass   away  into   eternity  "  uua- 
uointed,  unaneled  " — without  being  purified 
from  the  inherent  stains  of  humanity — was 
to  her  a  much  deeper  aiHiction  than  her  final 
separation  from  him.     She  cried  in  tones  of  j 
the  most  piercing  despair,  and  clapped  her 
hands,  as  they  do  who  weep  over  the  dead,  i 
Had  he  died  in  the  calm  confidence  of  hav- 
ing received  the  Viaticum,  or  Sacrament  be- 
fore death,  his  decease  would  have  had  notli- 
ing  remai'kably    calamitous    in   it,   beyond  j 
usual  occurrences  of  a  similar  nature.     Now 
the  grief  was  intensely  bitter  in  consequence 
of  his  expected  dejiarture  without  the  priest. 
His  sons  and  daughters  felt  it  as  forcibly  as  j 
his  wife  ;  their  lamentations  were  full  of  the  j 
strongest  and  sharjjest  agony.  | 

For  nearly  tliree  hom-s  did  they  remain  in 
this  situation  ;  poor  Lanigan  sinking  by  de- 
grees into  that  collapsed  state  from  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  rallying.  He  was 
merely  able  to  speak,  and  recognize  his  fam- 
ily ;  but  every  moment  advanced  him,  with 
awful  certainty,  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
end. 

A  great  number  of  the  neighbors  were  now 
assembled,  aU  jjarticipating  in  the  awful 
feeling  which  jjredominated,  and  anxious  to 
compensate  bj'  their  prayers  for  the  absence 
of  that  confidence  derived  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics during  the  approach  of  death,  from  the 
spiritual  aid  of  the  priest.  They  were  aU  at 
prayer ;  the  sick-room  and  kitchen  were 
crowded  with  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
many  of  whom  knelt  out  before  the  door, 
and  joined  vnih.  loud  voices  in  the  Kosary 
wliich  was  offered  up  in  his  behalf. 

In  this  crisis  were  they,  when  a  horseman, 
dressed  in  black,  ajsproached  the  house. 
Every  head  was  instantly  turned  round,  with 
a  hope  that  it  might  be  the  parish  priest 
or  his  curate  ;  but,  alas  !  they  were  doomed 
to  exj)erience  a  fresh  disapj)ointment.  The 
stranger,  though  clerical  enough  in  his 
appearance,  presented  a  countenance  with 
whicli  none  of  them  was  acquainted.  On 
glancing  at  the  grou^j  who  knelt  around  the 
door,  he  a^speared  to  understand  the  melan- 
clioly  cause  which  brought  them  together. 

"  How  is  this?  "'  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  there 
any  one  here  sick  or  dying  ?  " 

"  Poor  Misther  Lanigan,  sii-,  is  jist  de- 
partiu",  glory  be  to  God  !  An'  what  is  terrible 
all  out  upon  himself  and  family,  he's  dyin' 
widout  the  priest.    They're  both  at  Conwhir- 


ence,  sir,  and  can't  come— lIi-.  Dogherty  an' 
his  curate." 

"  Make  way  !  "  said  the  stranger,  throwing 
himself  off  his  horse,  and  passing  quickly 
through  the  people.  "  Show  me  to  the  sick 
man's  room — be  quick,  my  friends — ^I  am  a 
Catholic  clergyman." 

In  a  moment  a  passage  was  cleai-ed,  and 
the  stranger  found  himself  beside  the  bed  of 
death.  Grief  in  the  room  was  loud  and 
bitter  ;  but  his  presence  stilled  it  despite  of 
what  they  felt. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  he,  "  you  know 
there  should  be  silence  in  the  apartment  of  a 
dying  man.  For  shame  ! — for  shame  !  Cease 
this  clamor,  it  will  but  distract  him  for  whom 
you  weep,  and  prevent  him  from  composing 
his  mind  for  the  great  trial  that  is  before 
him." 

"  Sir,"  said  Lanigan's  wife,  seizing  his 
hand  in  both  hers,  and  looking  distractedly 
in  his  face,  "  ai-e  you  a  priest  ?  For  heaven's 
sake  teU  us  ?  " 

"I  am,"  he  replied;  "leave  the  room 
every  one  of  you.  I  hope  j'our  husband  is 
not  sjjeechless  ?  " 

"Sweet  Queen  of  Heaven,  not  yet,  may 
her  name  be  jiraised  !  but  near  it,  yom-  Rev- 
erence— widin  little  or  no  time  of  it." 

"Whilst  they  spoke,  he  was  engaged  in  put- 
ting  the  stole  aboufjiis  neck,  after  which  he 
cleared  the  room,  and  commenced  hearing 
Lanigan's  confession. 

Tlie  appeai-auce  of  a  priest,  and  the  conso- 
lation it  produced,  rallied  the  powers  of  life 
in  the  benevolent  farmei-.  He  became  more 
collected  ;  made  a  clear  and  satisfactory  con- 
fession ;  received  the  sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction  ;  and  felt  himself  able  to  speak  with 
tolerable  distinctness  and  precision.  The 
effects  of  all  this  were  astonishing.  A  placid 
serenity,  fuU  of  hope  and  confidence,  beamed 
from  the  pale  and  worn  features  of  him  who 
was  but  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  state  of 
terror  altogether  indescribable.  "When  his 
wife  and  family,  after  having  been  called  in, 
observed  this  change,  they  immediately  par- 
ticip.ated  in  his  tranquillity.  Death  had  been 
deprived  of  its  sting,  and  grief  of  its  bitter- 
ness ;  theu-  sorrow  was  still  deej),  but  it  was 
not  darkened  by  the  dread  of  fviture  miseiy. 
They  felt  for  him  as  a  beloved  father,  a  kind 
husband,  and  a  deai-  friend,  who  had  Hved  a 
virtuous  life,  feared  God,  and  was  now  about 
to  pass  into  haispiness. 

When  the  rites  of  the  chirrch  were  admin- 
istered, and  the  family  again  assembled 
round  the  bed,  the  priest  si;t  down  in  a  posi- 
tion whicli  enabled  him  to  see  the  features 
of  this  good  man  more  distinctly. 

"I  woukl  be  glad,"  said  Lanigan,  "to 
know  who  it  is  that  God  in  his  goodness  liaa 
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sent  to  smooth  mj'  hed  in  death,  if  it  'ud  be 
plasia',  sir,  to  you  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember,"  repHed  the  priest, 
"  a  young  lad  whom  you  met  some  yeai-s  ago 
on  his  way  to  Munster,  as  a  poor  scholar  ! 
You  and  your  family  were  i)arti(ailarl3'  kind 
to  him  ;  so  kind  that  he  has  uever  since  for- 
gotten your  affectionate  hospitality." 

"  We  do,  your  Reverence,  we  do.  A  mild, 
gentle  crathur  he  was,  poor  boy.  I  hope  God 
prospered  him." 

"  You  see  him  now  before  you,"  said  the 
priest.  "  I  am  that  boy,  and  I  thank  God 
that  I  can  testify,  however  slightly,  my  deep 
sense  of  the  virtues  which  you  exercised  to- 
wards me  ;  although  I  regret  that  the  oc- 
casion is  one  of  such  affliction." 

The  farmer  raised  his  eyes  and  feeble  hands 
towards  heaven.  "  Praise  an'  glory  to  your 
name,  good  God  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Praise 
an'  glory  to  your  holy  name  !  Now  I  know 
that  I'm  not  forgotten,  when  you  brought 
back  the  little  kindness  I  did  that  boy  for 
your  sah\  wid  so  many  blessins  to  me  in  the 
hour  of  my  affliction  an'  sufferin' !  Childher 
remimber  this,  now  that  I'm  goin'  to  lave 
yez  for  ever  !  Remimber  always  to  help  the 
stranger,  an'  thim  that's  poor  an'  in  sorrow. 
If  you  do,  God  won't  forget  it  to  you  ;  but 
will  bring  it  back  to  yez  when  you  stand  in 
need  of  it,  as  he  done  i»  me  this  day.  You 
see,  childbre  dear,  how  small  thrifles  o'  that 
kind  depend  on  one  another.  If  I  hadn't 
thought  of  helpiu'  his  Reverence  here  when 
he  was  young  and  away  from  his  own,  he 
wouldn't  think  of  eallin'  upon  us  this  day  as 
he  was  passin'.  You  see  the  hand  of  God  is 
in  it,  childhre  :  which  it  is,  indeed,  in  every 
thing  that  passes  about  us,  if  we  could  only 
see  it  as  we  ought  to  do.  Thin,  but  I'd  like 
to  look  upon  your  face,  sir,  if  it's  plasin'  to 
you  ?  A  little  more  to  the  light,  sir.  There, 
I  now  see  you.  Ay,  indeed,  it's  changed  for 
the  betther  it  is — the  same  mild,  clear  coun- 
tenance, but  not  sorrowful,  as  when  I  seen  it 
last.  Suffer  me  to  jiut  my  hand  on  your 
head,  sir  ;  I'd  hke  to  bless  you  before  I  die, 
for  I  can't  forget  what  you  undertook  to  do 
for  your  parents." 

The  priest  Sat  near  him  ;  but  finding  he 
tvas  scarcely  able  to  raise  his  hand  to  his 
head,  he  knelt  down,  and  the  farmer,  before 
he  communicated  the  blessing  inquired — 

"  Musha,  sir,  may  I  ax,  wor  you  able  to 
do  anything  to  heli^  youi-  family  as  you  ex- 
pected ?  " 

"  God,"  said  the  priest,  "  made  me  the  in- 
strument of  raising  tUem  from  their  poverty  ; 
they  are  now  comfortable  and  hapi^j'." 

"  Ay  !  Well  I  knew  at  the  time,  an'  I  said 
it,  that  a  blessin'  would  attind  your  enday- 
vors.    An'  now  resave  mij  blessin'.    Maj'  you 


never  depart  from  the  right  way  !  May  tha 
blessin'  of  God  rest  upon  you  for  ever — 
Amin !  Childhre,  I'm  gettin'  wake ;  come 
neai-  me,  till,  till  I  bless  you,  too,  for  the  last 
time  !  They  were  good  childhre,  sir — they 
were  ever  an'  always  good  to  me,  an'  to  their 
poor  mother,  your  Reverence  ;  an' — God  for- 
give me  if  it's  a  sin  ! — but  I  feel  a  great  dale 
o'  my  heart  an'  my  love  fixed  upon  them. 
But  sure  I'm  theu-  father,  an'  God,  I  hope, 
will  look  over  it !  Now,  darlins,  afore  I  bless 
yez,  I  ax  your  forgiveness  if  ever  I  was 
harsher  to  yez  than  I  ought !  " 

The  children  with  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment encircled  his  bed,  and  could  not  reply 
for  some  minutes. 

"  Never,  father  darUn'  ]  Oh,  never  did  you 
offind  us !  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  or  you'll 
break  our  hearts  ;  but  forgive  us,  father 
asthore  !  Oh,  forgive  an'  bless  us,  an'  don't 
j  remimber  against  us,  our  folly  an'  disobedi- 
ence, for  it's  only  now  that  we  see  we  wam't 
towards  you  as  we  ought  to  be.  Forgive  us 
an'  i)ardon  us !  " 

He  then  made  them  aU  kneel  around  his 
bed,  and  with  solemn  words,  and  an  imjires- 
sive  manner,  placed  his  hand  upon  their 
heads,  and  blessed  them  with  a  virtuous 
father's  last  blessing. 

He  then  called  for  his  wife,  and  the  scene 
became  not  onlj'  more  touching,  but  more 
elevated.  There  was  an  exultation  in  her 
manner,  and  an  expression  of  vivid  hope  iu 
her  eye,  arising  from  the  fact  of  her  husband 
having  received,  and  been  soothed  by,  the 
rites  of  her  chui-ch,  that  gave  evident  proof 
of  the  unparalleled  attachment  borne  by  jier- 
sons  of  her  class  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  arrival  of  our  hero  had  been  so  unex- 
pected, and  the  terrors  of  the  tender  wife  for 
her  husband's  soul  so  great,  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacrament  almost  superseded 
from  her  heart  eveiy  other  sensation  than 
I  that  of  devotional  triumph.  Even  now,  in 
the  midst  of  her  tears,  that  triumjih  kindled 
m  her  eye  with  a  light  that  shone  in  melan- 
choly beauty  uj)on  the  bed  of  death,  iu 
proportion,  however,  as  the  parting  scene — 
which  was  to  be  their  last — began  to  work 
with  gi'eater  power  upon  her  sorrow,  so  did 
this  expression  gradually  fade  away.  Grief 
for  his  loss  resumed  its  dominion  over  her 
j  heart  so  strongly,  that  their  last  piarting  was 
afflicting  even  to  look  uiDon. 

When  it  was  over,  Lanigan  once  more 
addressed  the  priest : — 

"Now,  sir,"  he  obser\'ed,  but  with  gi-eat 
difficulty,  "  let  me  have  ijour  blessin'  an'  your 
prayers  ;  an'  along  wid  that,  yom-  Reverence, 
if  you  remimber  a  request  I  once  made  to 
you  " — 

"I  remember  it  well,"  rephed  the  priest  : 
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"  j-ou  allude  to  the  masses  which  j-ou  wished 
me  to  say  for  you,  should  I  ever  receive 
Orders.  Make  your  miud  easy  ou  that  point. 
I  not  only  »hdl  offer  up  mass  for  the  repose 
of  your  soul,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  Kaw, 
mentioned  you  h\i  name  in  every  mass  which 
I  celebrated  since  my  ordination." 

He  then  proceeded  to  dii-ect  the  mind  of 
his  dying  benefactor  to  such  subjects  as  were 
best  calculated  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
him. 

About  day-break  the  next  morning,  this 
man  of  many  virtues,  after  struggling  rather 
severely  for  two  hours  preceding  his  death, 
passed  into  eternity,  there  to  enjoy  the 
recompense  of  a  well-spent  life. 

WTien  he  was  dead,  the  priest,  who  never 
left  him  during  the  night,  approached  the 
bed,  and  after  surveying  his  lienevolent  fea- 
tures, now  composed  in  the  stDlness  of  death, 
exclaimed — ■ 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  they  rest  fi'om  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them  !  " 

Having  uttered  the  words  aloud,  he  sat 
down  beside  the  bed,  buried  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  wept. 

He  was  now  only  a  short  day's  journey 
from  home,  and  as  his  presence,  he  knew, 
would  be  rather  a  restraint  upon  a  f.imily  so 
much  in  affliction,  he  bade  them  farewell, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  travelled 
slowly,  and,  as  every  well-known  hill  or  lake 
appeared  to  him,  his  heart  beat  quickh',  his 
memory  gave  u^j  its  early  stores,  and  his 
affections  prepared  themselves  for  the  trial 
that  was  before  them. 

"  It  is  better  for  me  not  to  aiTive,"  thought 
he,  "  until  the  family  shaU  have  returned  from 
their  daily  labor,  and  are  collected  about  the 
hearth." 

In  the  meantime,  many  an  impression  of 
profound  and  fervid  jjiety  came  over  him, 
when  he  reflected  uj)on  the  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  providential  protection  and  inter- 
ference which  had  been,  during  his  absence 
from  home,  under  his  struggles,  and,  in  his 
good  fortune,  so  clearly  laid  before  him. 
"Deep,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  the  gratitude  I 
owe  to  God  for  this ;  m:iy  I  never  forget  to 
acknowledge  it !  " 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock ;  the  even- 
ing was  calm,  and  the  sun  shone  with  that 
clear  amber  light  which  gives  warmth,  and 
the  j)ower  of  exciting  tenderness  to  natural 
ftceuery.  He  had  ah-eady  gained  the  ascent 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  rich  sweep 
of  country  that  reposed  below.  There  it  laj' 
— his  native  home — liis  native  parish — 
bathed  in  the  light  and  glory  of  the  hour. 
Its  fields  were  green — its  rivers  shining  like 
loosened  silver,  its  meadows  already  studded 


I  with  hay-cocks,  its  green  pastures  covered 
'  with  sheep,  and  its  unrufHed  lakes  reflecting 
tlie  hiils  under  which  they  lay.  Here  and 
there  a  gentleman's  residence  rose  among 
the  distant  trees,  and  well  did  he  recognize 
the  church  spire  that  cut  into  the  western 
sky  on  his  right.  It  is  true,  notliiug  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature  was 
there ;  everything  was  simjjle  in  its  beauty. 
The  quiet  charm,  the  serene  light,  the  air  of 
happiness  and  peace  that  rejaosed  upon  all 
he  saw,  stirred  up  a  thousand  tender  feelings 
in  a  heart  whose  gentle  character  resembled 
that  of  the  jirospect  which  it  felt  so  exquisite- 
ly. The  smoke  of  a  few  farm-houses  and 
cottages  rose  in  blue,  gi-aceful  columns  to  the 
air,  giving  just  that  appearance  of  life  which 
was  necessary ;  and  a  figure  or  two,  with 
lengthened  shadows,  moved  across  tlie  fields 
and  meadows  a  little  below  where  he 
stood. 

But  our  readers  need  not  to  be  told,  that 
there  was  one  spot  wliich,  beyond  all  others, 
riveted  his  attention.  Ou  that  .spot  his 
eager  eye  rested  long  and  intenselj'.  The 
spell  of  its  remembrance  had  clung  to  his 
early  heart :  he  had  never  seen  it  in  his 
dreams  without  weeping  ;  and  often  had  the 
agitation  of  Ins  imaginary  sorrow  awoke  him 
with  his  eye-lashes  steeped  in  tears.  He 
looked  down  on  it  steadily.  At  length  he 
was  moved  with  a  strong  sensation  like  grief : 
he  sobbed  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  tears 
rolled  in  showers  fi'om  his  eyes.  His  gather- 
ing affections  were  reheved  by  this  :  he  felt 
Hghter,  and  in  the  same  slow  manner  rode 
onward  to  his  father's  house. 

To  this  there  were  two  modes  of  access : 
one  by  a  paved  bridle-way,  or  boreen,  that 
ran  up  directly  before  the  door — the  other 
by  a  green  Line,  that  diverged  from  the 
boreen  about  a  furlong  below  the  house. 
He  took  the  latter,  certain  that  the  family 
could  not  notice  his  approach,  nor  hear  the 
noise  of  his  horse "s  footsteps,  until  he  could 
arrive  at  the  very  threshold.  On  dismount- 
ing, he  felt  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  He 
approached  the  door,  however,  as  steadily  aa 
he  could.  He  entered — and  the  familj',  who 
had  just  finished  their  suisper,  rose  up,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  to  the  stranger. 

"Is  this,"  he  inquired,  "the  house  in 
wliich  Dominiek  M'Evoy  Uves  ?  " 

"  That's  my  name,  sir,"  rejjlied  Dominiek. 

"The  family,  I  trust,  are— all— well?  1 
have  been  desired but — no — no — I  can- 
not— I  cannot — f.\ther  ! — mother  !  " 

"It's  him!"  slnieked  the  mother — "It's 
himself ! — Jemmy  !  " 

"  Jemmy  ! — Jemmy  ! !  "  shouted  the  father, 
with  a  cry  of  joy  which  might  be  heard  far 
beyond  the  house. 
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"  Jemmy ! — our  poor  Jemmy ! — Jemmy ! ! " 
exclaimed  Lis  brothers  aud  sisters. 

"Asy,  cliOdlire,"  said  the  father — "asy; 
let  the  mother  to  him — let  her  to  him.  Who 
has  the  right  that  she  has  ?  Vara,  asthore — 
Vara,  think  of  yourself.  God  of  heaven! 
what  is  comin'  over  her? — Her  brain's 
turned ! " 

"Father,  don't  remove  her,"  said  the  son. 
"  Leave  her  arms  where  they  are  :  it's  long- 
since  the}'  encircled  my  neck  before.  Often 
— often  would  I  have  given  the  wealth  of  the 
universe  to  be  encircled  in  my  blessed  and 
beloved  mother's  arms  !  Yes,  yes  ! — Weep, 
my  father — weejj,  each  of  you.  You  see 
those  tears  : — consider  them  as  a  proof  that 
I  have  never  forgotten  you !  Beloved 
mother  !  recollect  yovu-self  :  she  knows  me 
not — her  eyes  wander  ! — I  fear  the  shock  has 
been  too  much  for  her.  Place  a  chair  at  the 
door,  and  I  will  bring  her  to  the  air." 

After  considerable  effort,  the  mother's 
faculties  were  restored  so  far  as  to  be  merely 
conscious  that  our  hero  was  her  son.  She 
had  not  yet  shed  a  tear,  \mi  now  she  surveyed 
his  countenance,  smiled  and  named  him, 
placed  her  hands  upon  him,  and  examined 
his  dress  with  a  singular  blending  of  con- 
flicting emotions,  but  still  without  being 
thoroughly  collected. 

'I  will  speak  to  her,"  said  Jemmy,  "in 
Irish,  it  wUl  go  directly  to  her  heart : — 
Mhair,  avourne.en,  iha  ma,  laht,  anifh .' — 
Mother,  my  darling,  I  am  with  j-ou  at  last." 

"Shamus,   aroon,   vick  machree,  unnl  Ihu 


Ihum?  ivuil  thu—icuil  Ihu  Ihumf — Jemmy 
my  beloved,  son  of  my  heart,  are  you  witli 
me? — are  you — are  you  Tyith  me? " 

lah  maheeri  a  Iha  in,  a  vair  dheelish  machree. 
— It  is  /  who  am  with  you,  beloved  mother 
of  my  heart !  " 

I  She  smiled  again— but  only  for  a  moment. 
She  looked  at  him,  laid  his  head  upon  her 
bosom,  bedewed  his  face  with  her  tears,  and 
muttered  out,  in  a  kind  of  sweet,  musical' 
cadence,  the  Ii'ish  cry  of  joy. 

We  are  incapable  of  describing  the  scene 
further.  Our  readers  must  be  contented  to 
know,  that  the  delight  and  happiness  of  our 
hero's  whole  family  were  complete.  Their 
sou,  after  many  years  of  tod  and  struggle, 
had  at  length  succeeded,  by  a  wtuous 
1  course  of  action,  in  raisuig  them  from  pover- 
ty to  comfort,  and  in  effecting  his  own 
object,  which  was,  to  become  a  member  of 
j  the  Catholic  jn-iesthood.  During  all  his 
!  trials  he  never  failed  to  relj'  on  God  ;  and  it 
I  is  seldom  that  those  who  rely  uijou  Him, 
when  striving  to  attain  a  laudable  purjjose, 
are  ever  ultimately  disappointed. 

j  *  *  *  '  *  *  *  •   )): 

We  regret  to  inform  oiu-  readers,  that  the 
poor  scholar  is  dead  !  He  did  not,  in  fact, 
long  survive  the  accomi^Ushment  of  his 
wishes.  But  as  we  had  the  particulars  of 
his  story  from  his  nearest  friends,  we  thought 
his  virtues  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  pass 
into  oblivion  without  some  record,  however 
humble.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — the 
friend  of  God  and  of  man. 


END   or     VOLUME   U. 


The  Black  Pkophet: 

A  TALE  OF  IRISH  FAMmE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GendAti.   or  the  Black    G'en ;  Scene  cf  DouuMlc 
AffectwH. 

Some  twenty  and  odd  years  ago  there  stood 
a  little  cabin  at  tlie  foot  of  a  round  hill,  that 
very  much  resembled  a  cupola  in  shape,  and 
which,  from  its  position  and  heifi'ht,  eom- 
luanded  a  prospect  of  sinfjular  beaut}'.  This 
liill  was  one  of  a  range  that  ran  from  north 
to  southwest ;  but  in  consequence  of  its 
standing,  as  it  were,  somewhat  out  of  tlie 
ranks,  its  whole  appearance  and  character  as 
a  distinct  feature  of  the  country  were  invest- 
ed with  considerable  interest  to  a  scientific 
eye.  esijecially  to  that  of  a  geologist.  An  in- 
tersection or  abrupt  glen  divided  it  from 
those  which  constituted  tin  rm-v  (>r  group 
alluded  to;  through  i]iU  :^<  ;i  |.(s,  m  the 
country,  and  the  only  on;-  !>  r  inib-.  woiuid 
a  road  into  an  open  distiict  i,>ii  the  western 
side,  which  road,  about  lialf  a  mile  after  its 
entering  the  glen,  was  met  by  a  rapid  torrent 
that  came  down  from  the  gloomy  mountains 
that  rose  to  the  left.  The  foot  "of  this  hill, 
which  on  the  southern  side  was  green  and 
fertile  to  the  top,  stretched  off  and  was  lost 
in  the  rif^h  land  that  formed  the  great  and 
magnificent  valley  it  helped  to  bound,  and  to 
which  the  chasm  we  have  described  was  but 
an  entrance  ;  the  one  bearing  to  the  other, 
in  size  and  position,  much  the  same  relation 
that  a.  small  bye-lane  in  a  country  town  bears 
to  the  gi-eat  leading  street  which  constitutes 
its  principal  feattu-e. 

Noon  had  long  passed,  and  the  dim  sun  of 
a  w«t  autumnal  day  was  sloping  down  towards 
the  west  through  clouds  and  gloom,  when  a 
youug  girl  of  about  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  came  out  of  the  cabin  we 
h;ne  mentioned,  and  running  up  to  the 
top  of  a  little  miniature  hill  or  knob  that 
rose  beside  it,  looked  round  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  if  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some 
one  whom  she  expected.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  she  watched  in  vain  ;  for  after 
ha\ang  examined  the  country  in  every  direc- 


tion with  an  eye  in  which  might  be  read  a 
combined  expression  of  eagerness,  anger  and 
disappointment,  she  once  more  returned  to 
the  cabin  with  a  slow  and  meditating  step. 
This  she  continued  to  do  from  time  to  time 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  at  length 
a  female  apjieu-ed  approaching,  whom  she  at 
once  recognized. 

The  situation  of  this  hovel,  for  such,  in 
fact,  it  must  be  termed,  was  not  only  strik- 
ingly desolate,  but  connecte  1  also  with  wUd 
and  supernatural  terrors.  From  the  position 
of  the  glen  itself,  a  little  within  which  it 
stood,  it  enjoyed  only  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  sun's  cheering  beams.  As  the  glen 
was  deej)  and  precipitous,  so  was  the  morn- 
ing light  excluded  from    it  by  the   north- 

j  eastern  hills,  as  was  that  of  evening  by  those. 

I  which  rose  between  it  and  the  west.  In- 
deed, it  v.ould  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot 
marked  by  a  character  of  such  utter  soUtndo' 
and  gloom.  Naturally  baiTcn,  it  bore  not  a 
single  shrub  on  which  a  l)ird  could  sit  or  a 
beast  browse,  and  little,  of  course,  was  to  be 
seen  in  it  but  the  bare  gigantic  projections 
of  rock  which  shot  out  of  its  steep  sides  iii; 
wild  and  uncouth  shapes,  or  the  grfiy,  rugged, 
expanses  of  which  it  was  principally  com- 
posed. Indeed,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  gloom  of  winter  or  tlie  sunmier's 
heat  feU  upon  it  with  an  air  of  lonelier  deso- 
lation. It  mattered  not  what  change  of  sea- 
son came,  the  place  presented  no  appearance 
of  man  or  his  works.  Neither  bird  or  beast 
was  seen  or  heard,  except  rarely,  within  its 
dreary  bosom,  the  only  sounds  it  knew  being 
the  monotonous  murmurs  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  or  the  wild  echoes  of  the  tlnmder 
storms  that  jiealed  among  the  hills  about  it. 
SQence  and  soUtude  were  the  characteristics 
which  jJredominated  in  it.  and  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say  whether  they  were  felt  more 
during  the  gloom  of  November  or  the  glare 
of  June. 

In  the  mouth  of  this  glen,  not  far  fi'om 
the  cabin  we  have  described,  two  mnrders 
had  been  committed  aViout  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  period  of  our  narxative.  within  th« 
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lapse  of  a  month.  The  one  was  that  of  a 
carmau,  and  tlie  other  of  a  man  named  Sul- 
livan, who  also  liad  been  robbed,  as  it  was 
supposed  the  carman  had  been,  for  the 
bodies  of  both  had  been  made  way  with  and 
were  never  found.  This  was  evident — in 
the  one  case  by  the  horse  and  cart  of  the 
carmau  remaining  by  the  grey  stone  in 
question,  on  which  the  traces  of  blood  were 
long  visible  ;  and  in  the  other  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Sullivan's  hat  and  pai-t  of  liis  coat 
Laving  been  found  near  the  cabin  in  ques- 
tion on  the  following  day,  in  a  field  through 
■which  his  path  home  lay,  and  in  which  was 
a  pool  of  blood,  where  his  foot-m  .rks  were 
deepl}-  imjjriuted,  as  if  in  a  struggle  for  life 
and  death.  For  this  latter  murder  a  man 
named  Dalton  had  been  taken  up,  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion,  he  having 
been  the  last  person  seen  in  the  man's  com- 
pany. Both  had  been  drinking  together  in 
the  market,  a  quarrel  had  originated  between 
them  about  money  matters,  blows  had  been 
exchanged,  and  Dalton  was  heard  to  threaten 
him  in  very  strong  language.  Nor  was  this 
all.  He  had  been  observed  following  or 
rather  dogging  him  on  his  way  home,  and 
although  the  same  road  certainly  led  to  the 
residence  of  botli,  yet  when  his  words  and 
manner  were  taken  into  consideration,  added 
to  the  more  positive  proof  that  tlie  foot- 
marks left  on  the  place  of  struggle  exactly 
corresponded  with  his  shoes,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  privy  to  Sullivan's 
murder  and  disappearance,  as  well  probably 
OS  to  his  robbery.  At  all  events  the  glen 
was  said  to  be  haunted  by  Sullivan's  spirit, 
which  was  in  the  habit,  according  to  report, 
of  a^jpearing  near  the  place  of  murder,  fi'om 
whence  he  was  seen  to  enter  this  chasm — a 
circumstance  which,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  its  dark  and  lonely  aspect,  was 
calcutated  to  impress  iipon  the  place  the 
reputation  of  being  accursed,  as  the  scene  of 
crime  and  supernatural  appearances.  We 
remember  liaving  played  iu  it  when  young, 
and  the  feeling  we  experienced  was  one  of 
awe  and  ten-or,  to  which  might  be  added,  on 
contemplating  the  "  dread  repose  "  and  soli- 
tude around  us,  an  impression  that  we  were 
removed  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  busy 
ongoings  and  noisy  tumults  of  life,  to  which, 
as  if  seeking  protection,  we  generally  hasten- 
ed with  a  strong  sense  of  relief,  after  having 
tremblingly  gi-atified  our  boyish  curiosity. 

The  young  girl  in  question  gave  the  female 
she  had  been  expecting  any  thing  but  a  cor- 
dial or  dutiful  reception.  Li  personal  ap- 
pearance there  was  not  a  point  of  resem- 
blance between  them,  although  the  toui  m- 
Kinote  of  e;H:h  was  singularly  striking  and 
remarkable.     Tlie  girl's  locks  were  black  as 


the  raven's  wing:  her  figure  was  tall  and 
slender,  but  elastic  and  full  of  symmetry. 
The  ivoi-j-  itself  was  not  more  white  nor  glos- 
sy than  her  skin  ;  her  teeth  were  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  her  mouth  a  perfect  rosebud. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  her  eyes  were 
black  and  brilliant,  for  such  ever  belong  to 
her  complexion  and  temperament ;  but  it  in 
necessary  to  add,  that  they  were  piercing 
and  unsettled,  and  you  felt  that  they  looked 
into  you  rather  than  at  you  or  upon  you.  In 
fact,  her  features  were  all  perfect,  yet  it  often 
happened  that  their  general  exjiression  was 
productive  of  no  agreeable  feeling  on  the  be- 
holder. Sometimes  her  smile  was  sweet  as 
that  of  an  angel,  but  let  a  single  impidse  or 
whim  be  checked,  an<l  her  face  assumed  a 
character  of  malignitj-  that  made  her  beauty 
appear  like  that  which  we  dream  of  in  an  evU 
spu-it. 

The  other  woman,  who  stood  to  her  in  the 
relation  of  step-mother,  was  above  the  middle 
size.  Her  hair  was  sandy,  or  approaching 
to  a  pale  red  ;  her  features  were  coarse,  but 
regiilai'  ;  and  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  well- 
inade  and  f>owei-ful  woman.  Li  her  counte- 
nance might  be  read  a  peculiar  blending  of 
sternness  and  benignity,  each  evidently  soft- 
ened down  by  an  exj)ression  of  melancholy 
— jserhaps  of  suffering — as  if  some  secret 
care  lay  brooding  at  her  heart.  The  inside 
of  the  liovel  itself  had  every  mark  of  jioverty 
and  destitution  about  it.  Two  or  three 
stools,  a  pot  or  two,  one  miserable  standing 
bed,  and  a  smaller  one  gathered  up  under  a 
rug  in  the  corner,  were  almost  all  that  met 
the  eye  on  entering  it ;  and  simple  as  these 
meagre  portions  of  furniture  were,  they  bore 
no  marks  of  cleanliness  or  care.  On  the  con- 
trary, everything  appeiu'ed  to  be  neglected, 
squalid  and  filthy — such,  precisely,  as  led 
one  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  inmates  of 
this  miserable  hut  were  contented  with  their 
WTetched  state  of  life,  and  had  no  notion 
whatsoever  that  any  moral  or  domestic  duty 
existed,  by  which  they  might  be  taught  use- 
ful notions  of  personal  comfort  and  self  re- 
spect. 

"So,"  said  the  young  woman,  addi-essing 
her  step-mother,  as  she  entered,  "you're 
come  back  at  last,  an'  a  pinty  time  you  tuck 
to  stay  away  !  " 

"'\Vell,"  replied  the  other,  calmly,  "I'm 
here  now  at  any  rate  ;  but  I  see  you're  in  one 
of  your  tantrums,  Sally,  my  lady.  What's 
wrong,  I  say '?  In  the  mean  time  don't  look 
as  if  you'd  ait  us  widout  salt." 

"  An'  a  bitter  morsel  you'd  be,"  replied 
the  younger,  with  a  flashing  glance — "divii 
a  more  so.  Here  am  1,  sittin',  or  runuiB 
out  an'  in,  these  two  hours,  when  I  ought  to 
be  at  the  dance   in   Kilnahushogue,  before   ! 
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go  to  Barnj'  Gormly's  wake  ;  for  I  promised 
to  be  at  both.  Why  didn't  you  come  home 
in  time  ?  " 

"  Bekaise,  aehora,  it  wasn't  agreeable  to  me 
to  do  so.  I'm  beginniu'  to  get  ould  an'  stilf, 
an'  its  time  for  me  to  tiike  cai-e  of  myself." 

"  8titter  may  you  be,  then,  soon,  an'  oulder 
r-.ny  you  never  be,  an'  that's  the  best  /  wish 
you !  " 

"  Aren't  you  afeard  to  talk  to  me  in  that 
way  ?  "  said  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  No — not  a  bit.  You  won't  flake  me  now 
as  you  used  to  do.  I  am  able  an'  willin'  to 
give  blow  for  blow  at  last,  thank  goodness  ; 
an'  will,  too,  if  ever  you  thry  that  thrick." 

Tlie  old  woman  gazed  at  her  angrily,  and 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  meditate  an  as- 
sault. After  a  pause,  however,  during  which 
the  brief  but  vehement  expression  of  rising 
fury  passed  from  her  countenance,  and  her 
face  assumed  an  expression  more  of  compas- 
sion than  of  anger,  she  simply  said,  in  a  calm 
tone  of  voice — 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  blame  you 
so  mu(^h  for  your  temper,  Sarah.  The  dark- 
ness of  your  father's  sowl  is  upon  yours  ;  his 
wicked  spirit  is  in  you,  an"  may  Heaven 
above  grant  that  youU  never  carry  about 
with  you,  tlu-ough  this  unhapi^y  life,  the 
black  an'  heavj'  biu-den  that  weighs  down  t 
h\^  heart !  If  God  hasn't  said  it,  you  have  ] 
his  eoorse,  or  something  nearly  as  bad,  be- 
fore you.  Oh !  go  to  the  wake  as  soon  as 
you  like,  an' to  the  dance,  too.  Find  some  one  ! 
that'll  take  you  off  of  my  hands  ;  that'll  put  j 
a  house  over  your  head — give  you  a  bit  to  1 
ait,  an'  a  rag  to  put  on  you  ;  an'  may  God 
pity  him  that's  doomed  to  get  you  !  If  the 
woeful  state  of  the  country,  an'  the  hunger 
an'  sickness  that's  abroad,  an'  that's  comin' 
harder  an'  faster  on  us  every  day,  can't  tame 
you  or  keei>  you  down,  I  dunua  what  will. 
I'm  sure  the  black  an'  terrible  summer  we've 
had  ought  to  make  you  think  of  how  we'll 
get  over  all  that's  before  us  !  God  pity  you, 
I  say  again,  an'  whatever  poor  man  is  to  be 
cursed  wid  you  !  " 

"  Keep  your  jDity  for  them  that  wants  it," 
replied  the  other,  "  an'  that's  not  me.  As 
for  God's  pity,  it  isn't  yours  to  give,  and  even 
if  it  was,  you  stand  in  need  of  it  yourself 
more  than  I  do.  You're  beginning  to  praich 
to  us  now  that  you're  not  able  to  bait  us  ; 
but  for  your  praichments  an'  your  baitins, 
may  the  divil  pay  you  for  aU  aUke  ! — as  he 
will — an'  that's  my  prayer." 

A  momentary  gush  of  the  step-mother's 
habitual  passion  overcame  her  ;  she  darted  ] 
at  her  step-daughter,  who  sprung  to  her  i 
limbs,  and  flew  at  her  in  return.  The  con-  I 
flict  at  first  was  brief,  for  the  powerful 
sti-enn;th  of  the  elder  female  soon  told.     Sa- 


rah, however,  quickly  disengaged  herselt 
and  seizing  an  old  knife  which  lay  on  a  shell 
that  served  as  a  di-esser,  she  made  a  stab  at 
the  very  heart  of  her  steiJ-mother,  panting 
as  she  did  it  with- an  exulting  vehemence  of 
vengeance  that  resembled  the  growlinge 
which  a  savage  beast  makes  when  springing 
on  its  prey. 

"  Ha  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  j'ou  have  it  now — 
you  have  it !  Call  on  God's  pity  now,  for 
you'll  soon  want  it.     Ha  !  ha  !" 

The  knife,  however,  owing  to  the  thick  lay- 
ers of  cloth  with  which  the  dress  of  the  other 
was  patched,  as  well  as  to  the  weakness  ol 
the  thin  and  worn  blade,  did  not  jjenetrate 
her  clothes,  nor  render  her  any  injury  what- 
soever. The  contest  was  again  resumed. 
Sarah,  perceiving  that  ^he  had  missed  her 
aim,  once  more  put  herself  into  a  posture  to 
renew  the  deadly  attempt ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  struggle  now  took  j)lace 
between  them  which  might  almost  be  termed 
one  for  life  and  death.  It  was  indeed  a 
frightful  and  -unnatiu'al  struggle.  The  old 
woman,  whose  object  was,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
arm her  antagonist,  found  aU  her  strength — 
and  it  was  great — scarcely  a  match  for  tha 
murderous  ferocity  which  was  now  awakened 
in  her.  The  grajjple  between  them  conse- 
quently became  furious  ;  and  such  was  the 
terrible  impress  of  diabolical  malignity  which 
passion  stamped .  ujjon  the  features  of  this 
young  tigress,  that  her  steji-mother's  heart, 
for  a  moment  quailed  on  beholding  it,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  the  surprising 
activity  and  strength  which  she  put  forth. 
Her  dark  and  finely-pencilled  eye-brows  were 
fiercely  knit,  as  it  were,  into  one  dark  line  ; 
her  lips  were  d^•a^vn  back,  displaying  her 
beautiful  teeth,  that  were  now  gi-ound  to- 
gether into  what  resembled  the  lock  of  death  ; 
her  face  was  pale  ■^^•ith  over-wrought  resent- 
ment, and  her  deep-set  eyes  glowed  with  a 
wld  and  flashing  fire  that  was  fearful,  while 
her  lips  were  encircled  with  the  white  foam 
of  revengeful  and  deadlj'  determiua'.i  5u  ;  and 
what  added  most  to  the  terrible  expression 
on  her  whole  face  was  the  exulting  smile  of 
cruelty  which  shed  its  baleful  liglit  over  it, 
resolving  the  whole  contest,  as  it  were,  and 
its  object — the  nnu-der  of  her  step-mother — 
into  the  fierce  play  of  some  beautiful  vam- 
pire that  was  ravening  for  the  blood  of  its 
awakened  victim. 

After  a  struggle  of  some  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  strength  and  coolness  of  the 
step-mother  at  length  prevailed.  She  wrest- 
ed the  knife  out  of  Sarah's  hands,  and,  al- 
most at  the  s.ame  moment,  stumliled  and 
fell.  The  other,  however,  was  far  from  re- 
laxing lier  liold.  On  the  contrarj-,  she  clung 
to  her  liercely,  shouting  out— 
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"  I  won't  give  you  up  yet — I  love  you  too  | 
well  for  that — no,  no,  it's  fond  of  you  I'm  I 
gettin'.  I'll  hug  you,  mother,  deal- ;  ay  wiU 
f,  and  kiss  you  too,  an'  lave  my  mark  behind  i 
me ! "  and,  as  she  spoke,  her  step-mother  i 
felt  her  face  coming  in  savage  proximity  to  i 
her  own. 

"  If  you  don't  keep  away,  Sarah,"  said  the 
other,  "I'll  stab  you.  What  do  you  mane,  j 
you  bloody  devil  ?  It  is  going  to  tear  my 
flesh  with  your  teeth  you  ai-e  'i  Hould  off ! 
or,  as  heaven's  above  us,  I'll  stab  you  with 
the  knife." 

"  You  can't,"  shouted  the  other  ;  "  the 
knife's  bent,  or  you'd  be  done  for  before  this. 
m  taste  youi-  blood  for  all  that !  "  and,  as 
the  words  were  uttered,  the  step-mother 
gave  a  sudden  scream,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  violent  efiort  to  disentangle  herself, 
which  she  did. 

Sarah  started  to  her  feet,  and  flying  to-  j 
wards  the  door,  exclaimed  with  shouts  of  wild 
triumphant  laughter — 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  do  you  feel .  anything  ?  I 
was  near  havin'  the  best  pai't  of  one  of  your 
ears  —  ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  but  imfortunately  I 
missed  it ;  an'  now  look  to  yourself.  Your  i 
day  is  gone,  an'  mine  is  come.  I've  tasted  j 
youi-  blood,  an'  I  like  it— ha,  ha,  ha  ! — an'  if 
as  you  say  it's  kind  father  for  me  to  be 
fond  o'  blood,  I  say  you  had  better  take  care 
of  youi-self.  And  I  tell  you  more  :  we'U 
take  care  of  your  fair-haired  beauty  for  you — 
my  father  and  myself  will — an'  I'm  told  to 
act  against  her,  an'  I  will  too  ;  an'  you'll  see 
what  we'll  bring  yom-  pet,  Gra  Gcd  Sullivan, 
to  yet !  There's  news  for  you  !  " 

She  then  went  down  to  the  river  which 
flowed  past,  in  whose  yellow  and  turbid  waters 
— for  it  was  now  swollen  with  rain — she 
washed  the  blood  from  her  hands  and  face 
with  an  apparently  Ught  heart.  Having  med-  j 
itated  for  some  time,  she  fell  a  laughing  at  the 
tierce  conflict  that  had  just  taken  place,  ex- 
claiming to  herself —  j 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  now  if  I  had  killed 
her — got  the  ould  knife  into  her  heart — I  ' 
might  lave  the  counthry.  If  I  had  killed 
her  now,  throth  it  'ud  be  a  good  joke,  an'  all  j 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  bekase  she  didn't  come  i 
home  in  time  to  let  me  meet  him.  Well,  j 
I'U  go  back  an'  spake  soft  to  her,  for,  afther 
all,  she'll  give  me  a  hard  life  of  it." 

She  returned  ;  and,  having  entered  the  i 
hut,  perceived  that  the  ear  and  cheek  of  her  ^ 
step-mother  were  still  bleeding.  j 

"  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  did,"  she  said,  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  good  natui-e.  "  For-  1 
give  me,  mother  ;  you  know  I'm  a  hasty  [ 
devil — for  a  devil'.s  limb  I  am,  no  doubt  of 
it.  Forgive  me,  I  say — do  now — here,  I'll 
get  sonit^thing  to  titop  the  blood." 


She  sprang  at  the  moment,  with  the  agili 
ity  of  a  wild  cat,  upon  an  old  chest  that 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  exhibiting  as 
she  did  it,  a  leg  and  foot  of  suii^assing  sj-m- 
metry  and  beauty.  By  stretching  herself  up 
to  her  full  length,  she  succeeded  in  laulling 
down  several  old  cobwebs  that  had  been  for 
years  in  the  comer  of  the  wall ;  and  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  disturbed  some  metalhc  sub- 
stance, which  fell  first  upon  the  chest,  fi-om 
which  it  tumbled  off  to  the  ground,  where 
it  made  two  or  three  naiTowing  circles,  and 
then  lay  at  rest. 

"  Murdher  aUve,  mother !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  what  is  this '?  Hallo  !  a  tobaccy-box — a 
fine  round  tobacoy-box  of  ii'on,  bedad — an 
what's  this  on  it ! — let  me  see  ;  two  letthers. 
Wait  till  I  rub  the  rust  off ;  or  stay,  the  rust 
shows  them  as  well.  Let  me  see — P.  an'  what's 
the  other?  ay,  an'  M.  P.  M. — arra,  what  can 
that  be  for '?  Well,  devil  may  cai-e  !  let  it 
lie  on  the  shelf  there.  Here  now — none  of 
your  cross  looks,  I  say — put  these  cobwebs 
to  your  face,  an'  they'll  stop  the  bleedin'. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — well — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — but  you 
are  a  sight  to  fall  in  love  wid  this  minute  I  " 
she  exclaimed,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
blood-stained  visage  of  the  other.  "You 
won't  spake,  I  see.  Divil  may  care  then,  if 
you  don't  you'll  do  the  other  thing — let  it 
alone  :  but,  at  any  rate,  there's  the  cobwebs 
for  you,  if  you  like  to  put  them  on  ;  an'  so 
bannathl  latht,  an'  let  that  be  a  waruin'  to  you 
not  to  raise  your  hand  to  me  again. 

'A  sailor  courted  a  farmer's  daughter 

That  lived  contageous  to  the  Isle  of  Man,"  "  &c. 

She  then  directed  her  steps  to  the  dance 
in  lulnahushogue,  where  one  would  actually 
suppose,  if  mirth,  laughter,  and  extraordi- 
nary buoyancy  of  spirits  could  be  depended 
on,  that  she  was  gifted,  in  addition  to  her 
remarkable  beauty,  with  the  innocent  and 
delightful  disposition  of  an  angel. 

The  step-mother  having  dressed  the  wound 
as  well  as  she  could,  sat  down  by  the  fire 
and  began  to  niminate  on  the  violent  con- 
test which  had  just  taken  j^lace,  and  in 
which  she  had  borne  such  an  unfortunate 
part.  This  was  the  first  ojien  and  deter- 
mined act  of  jjersonal  resistance  which  she 
had  ever,  imtil  that  moment,  exjierienced  at 
her  step-daughter's  hands ;  but  now  she 
feared  that,  if  they  were  to  live,  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  same  roof,  their  hfe  would 
be  one  of  perpetual  strife — perhaps  of  ulti- 
mate bloodshed — and  that  these  domestic 
brawls  might  uuhapi^ily  terminate  in  the 
death  of  either.  She  felt  that  her  own  tem- 
per was  none  of  the  best,  and  knew  that  so 
long  as  she  was  incapable  of  restraining  it, 
or  maintaining  her  coolness  under   the  pro- 
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cocations  to  wliicli  the  violent  passions  of 
Sarah  would  iiecess;mly  expose  her,  so  long 
must  such  conflicts  as  that  which  had  just 
occurred  take  j)lace  between  them.  She  be- 
gan now  to  fear  Sarah,  with  whose  remorse- 
less disfjosition  she  was  too  well  acquainted, 
and  came  to  the  natural  conclusion,  that  a 
residence  under  the  same  roof  was  by  no 
means  compatible  with  her  own  safety. 

"  She  has  been  a  curse  to  me  !  "  she  went 
on,  unconsciouslj'  sjjeaking  aloud  ;  "  for  when 
she  wasn't  able  to  bate  me  herself,  her  father 
did  it  for  her.  The  divil  is  said  to  be  fond 
of  his  own  ;  an'  so  does  he  dote  on  her,  bekase 
she's  his  image  in  everything  that's  bad. 
A  hai'd  hfe  I'U  lead  between  them  fi-om  this 
out,  espeshiaUy  now  that  she's  got  the  upj)er 
hand  of  me.  Yet  fvhat  else  can  I  expect  or 
desarve  ?  This  load  that  is  on  my  con.science 
is  worse.  Night  and  day  I'm  sufferin'  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an'  actin'  as  if  I  wasn't  to  be 
brought  in  judgment  afore  him.  What  am 
I  to  do  ?  I  wi.sh  I  was  in  my  grave  !  But 
then,  agin',  how  am  I  to  face  death '? — and 
that  same's  not  the  worst ;  for  uftlier  death 
comes  judgment !  May  the  Lord  ])re2:)are  me 
for  it,  and  guide  and  direct  me  how  to  act ! 
One  thing,  I  know,  must  be  done — either  she 
or  I  will  lave  this  house  ;  for  hve  undher  the 
same  roof  wid  her  I  will  not." 

She  then  rose  up,  looked  out  of  the  door  a 
moment,  and,  resuming  her  seat,  went  on 
with  her  soliloquy — 

"  No  ;  he  said  it  was  likely  he  wouldn't  be 
home  to-night.  Wanst  he  gets  upon  his 
ould  prophecies,  he  doesn't  care  how  long  he 
stays  away;  an'  why  he  can  take  the  delight 
he  does  in  prophesyin'  and  foretellin'  good 
or  evil,  aceordin'  as  it  sarves  his  jJurpose,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know — -espeshiaUy  when  he  only 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the  people  for  believ- 
in'  him  ;  but  vj'hat's  that  about  poor  Gra  Gal 
Sullivan  ?  She  threatened  her,  and  sjjoke  of 
her  father,  too,  as  bein'  in  it.  Ah,  ah !  I 
must  watch  him  there  ;  an'  you,  too,  my 
lady  divil — for  it  'ill  go  hard  wid  me  if  either 
of  you  injure  a  hair  of  her  head.  No,  no, 
plaise  God  ! — none  of  your  evil  doins  or  un- 
lucks  i^rophecies  for  her,  so  long,  any  waj^ 
as  I  can  presarve  her  from  them.  How  black 
the  evenin'  is  gatheriu'!  but  God  knows  that 
it's  the  a^vf ul  saison  all  out  for  the  harvest — 
it  is  that — it  is  that !  " 

Having  given  utterance  to  these  senti- 
ments, she  took  up  the  tol)acco-box  which 
Sarah  hixd,  in  such  an  accidental  manner, 
tumbled  out  of  the  wall,  and  suiweying  it  for 
some  moments,  laid  it  hastily  on  the  chest, 
and,  clasping  her  hands  exclaimed — 

"  Saviour  of  life  !  it's  the  same  !  Oh,  mer- 
ciful God,  it's  thrue  !  it's  thrue  I — the  very 
same  I  seen  wid  him  that  evenin':  I  know  it 


by  the  broken  hinge  and  the  two  Ictthers. 
The  Lord  forgive  me  my  sins  ! — for  I  see  now 
that  do  what  we  may,  or  hide  it  as  we  like, 
God  is  above  aU !  Saviour  of  life,  how  will 
this  end  ?  an'  what  wiU  I  do  ? — or  how  am  I 
to  act  ■?  But  any  way,  I  must  hide  this,  and 
put  it  out  of  his  reach." 

She  accordingly  went  out,  and  having  as- 
certained that  no  person  saw  her,  thrust  the 
box  up  under  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  suspect,  by 
any  apparent  disturbance  of  the  roof,  that  it 
was  there  ;  after  which,  she  sat  down  with 
[  sensations  of  dread  that  were  new  to  her,  and 
that  mingled  themselves  as  strongly  with  her 
affections  as  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  of 
a  naturally  fii'm  and  undaunted  character  to 
feel  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  Black  PrqAet  Prophesies. 

At  a  somewhat  more  advanced  period  of 
the  same  evening,  two  men  were  on  their 
way  fi'om  the  market-town  of  Ballynafail, 
towards  a  fertUe  portion  of  the  country, 
named  Augham^iran,  which  lay  in  a  southern 
direction  fi-om  it.  One  of  them  was  a  farmer, 
of  middhng,  or  rather  of  struggling,  circum- 
stances, as  was  evident  fi-om  the  traces  of 
wear  and  tear  that  were  visible  uf)on  a  dress 
tliat  had  once  been  comfortable  and  decent, 
although  now  it  bore  the  marks  of  careful, 
though  rather  extensive  repair.  He  was  a 
thin  placid  looking  man,  with  something, 
however,  of  a  cai-eworn  expression  in  his 
features,  unless  when  he  smiled,  and  then 
his  face  beamed  with  a  look  of  kindness  and 
goodwill  that  could  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
The  other  was  a  strongly-built  man,  above 
the  middle  size,  whose  complexion  and 
featiu-es  were  such  as  no  one  could  look  on 
with  indifference,  so  strongly  were  they  in- 
dicative of  a  twofold  character,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  calculated  to  make  a  twofold  im- 
jjression.  At  one  moment  you  might  consid- 
er him  handsome,  and  at  another  his  coun- 
tenance filled  you  with  an  impression  of  re- 
pugnance, if  not  of  absolute  aversion  ;  so 
stern  and  inhuman  were  the  characteristics 
which  you  read  in  it.  His  hair,  beard,  and 
eye-brows  were  an  ebon  black,  as  were  hia 
eyes  ;  his  features  were  hard  and  massive  ; 
his  nose,  which  was  somewhat  hooked,  but 
too  much  pointed,  seemed  as  if,  while  in  a 
plastic  state,  it  had  been  sloped  by  a  trowel 
towards  one  side  of  his  face,  a  circumstance 
which,  while  taken  in  connection  with  his 
black  whiskers  that  ran  to  a  point  near  his 
mouth,    and   piercing   eyes,   that   "rare  too 
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deeply  and  narrowly  set,  gave  him,  aided  by 
his  heavy  eyebrows,  an  expression  at  once 
of  great  cnielty  and  extraordinary  cunning. 
This  man,  while  travelling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  other,  had  suti'ered  himself  to 
be  overtaken  by  him  :  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  their  coming  in  contact  could 
not  be  attributed  to  any  particular  design 
on  his  part. 

"  Why,  then,  Bonnel  Dhu,"  said  the  far- 
mer, "  sure  it's  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  to  see 
you  in  this  side  of  the  country ;  an'  now 
that  /  do  see  you,  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Jist  the  ould  six-an '-eight-pence,  Jerry  ; 
an'  how  is  the  SuUivan  blood  in  you,  man 
alive  ?  good  an'  ould  blood  it  is,  in  troth  ; 
how  is  the  family  ?  " 

"  Why  we  can't — hut,  what  was  I  goin'  to 
say?"  replied  his  companion;  "we  can't — 
complain — erahi — muihi  ! — whj^  then,  God 
help  us,  it's  we  that  can  complain,  Donnel, 
if  there  was  any  use  in  it ;  but,  mavrow, 
there  isn't ;  so  all  I  can  say  is,  that  we're 
jist  mixed  middliu',  like  the  praties  in  a  har- 
vest, or  hardly  that  same,  indeed,  since  this 
woful  change  that  has  come  on  us." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  but  if  that 
change  has  come  on  you,  you  know  it  didn't 
come  without  waruiu'  to  the  counthry ; 
there's  a  man  livin'  that  foretould  as  much — 
that  seen  it  comin' — ay,  ever  since  the  pope 
was  made  i^risoner,  for  that  was  what  brought 
Bonaparte's  fate — that's  now  the  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  everything  uf)on  him." 

"  An'  it  was  the  hard  fate  for  ?/.s,  as  well 
as  for  hirnHflf"  i-eplied  Sullivan,  "  little  he 
thought,  or  little  he  cared,  for  what  he  made 
us  suffer,  an'  for  what  he's  makin'  us  suffer 
still,  by  the  come-down  that  the  jirices  have 
got." 

"  Well,  but  he's  sufferin'  himself  more  than 
any  of  us,"  replied  Donnel ;  "however,  that 
was  j^rophesied  too  ;  it's  read  of  in  the  ould 
Chronicles.  '  An  eagle  will  be  sick,'  says  St. 
Columbkill,  '  but  the  bed  of  the  sick  eagle  is 
not  a  tree,  but  a  rock  ;  an'  there,  he  must 
suffer  till  the  curse  of  the  Father*  is  removed 
from  him  ;  an'  then  he'll  get  well,  au'  fly 
over  the  world.' " 

"  Is  that  in  the  projjhecy,  Donnel  ?  " 

"  It's  St.  Columbkill's  words  I'm  sisakin'." 

"  Throth,  at  any  rate,"re2jlied  Sullivan,  "  I 
didn't  care  we  had  back  the  war  prices 
again  ;  aither  that,  or  that  the  dear  rents 
were  let  down  to  meet  the  poor  prices  we 
have  now.  This  woeful  saison,  along  wid 
the  low  prices  and  the  high  rents,  houlds  out 
a  black  and  terrible  look  for  the  counthry, 
God  help  us  !  " 


•This  is — the  Pope,  in  consequence  of  Bonaparte 
having  imprisoned  him. 


"Ay,"  returned  the  Black  Prophet,  for  it 
was  he,  "  if  you  only  knew  it." 

"  Why,  was  that,  too,  projihesied  ?  "  in- 
quired Sullivan. 

"  Was  it  ?  No  ;  but  ax  yourself  is  it.  Isn't 
the  Almighty  in  his  wi-ath,  this  moment  pro- 
claimin'  it  through  the  heavens  and  the 
airth  ?  Look  about  you,  and  say  what  is  it 
you  see  that  does  not  foretel  famine— famine 
— famine  !  Doesn't  the  dark  wet  day,  an' 
the  rain,  rain,  rain,  foretel  it  ?  Doesn't  the 
rotten'  crops,  the  unhealthy  air,  an'  the  green 
damp  foretel  it  ?  Doesn't  the  sky  without  a 
sun,  the  heavy  clouds,  an'  the  angi-y  fire  of 
the  West,  foretel  it  ?  Isn't  the  airth  a  page 
of  prophecy,  an'  the  sky  a  2J-age  of  prophecy, 
where  every  man  may  rejd  of  famine,  pesti- 
lence, an'  death  ?  The  airth  is  softened  for 
the  grave,  an'  in  the  black  clouds  of  heaven 
you  may  see  tlie  death-heai'ses  movin'  slowly 
along — funeral  afther  funeral — funeral  aft  her 
funeral — an'  nothing  to  folly  them  but  la- 
mentation an'  wo,  by  the  widow  an'  oqahan 
— the  fatherless,  the  motherless,  an'  the 
childless — wo  an'  lamentation — lamentation 
an'  wo." 

Donnel  Dhu,  like  every  prophecy  man  of 
his  kind — a  character  in  Ireland,  by  the  way, 
that  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  disappear- 
ed— was  provided  with  a  set  of  prophetic 
declamations  suited  to  particular  occasions 
and  circumstances,  and  these  he  recited  in  a 
voice  of  high  and  monotonous  recitative, 
that  caused  them  to  fall  \\  ith  a  very  impres- 
sive eft'ect  upon  the  minds  and  feeling  of  his 
audience.  In  addition  to  this,  the  very  na- 
ture of  his  subject  rendered  a  figurative 
style  and  suitable  language  necessary,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  aided  by  a  natural  flow  of 
words,  and  a  felicitious  illustration  of  im- 
agery— for  which,  indeed,  all  projjhecy-meu 
were  remarkable — had  something  peculiarly 
fascinating  and  persuasive  to  the  class  of 
persons  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addi'essiug. 
The  gifts  of  these  men,  besides,  were  exer- 
cised with  such  singular  delight,  that  the 
constant  repetition  of  their  oracular  exhibi- 
tions by  degrees  created  an  involuntary  im- 
pression on  themselves,  that  ultimately  rose 
to  a  kind  of  wild  and  turbid  enthusiasm, 
partaking  at  once  of  imposture  and  fanati- 
cism. Many  of  them  were,  therefore,  nearly 
as  much  the  dupes  of  the  delusions  that  ^jro- 
ceeded  from  their  own  heated  imaginations 
as  the  ignorant  people  who  looked  upon 
them  as  oracles  ;  for  we  know  that  nothing 
at  all  events  so  much  generates  imposture  as 
credulity. 

"  Indeed,  Donnel,"  rejilied  Sullivan,  "  what 
you  say  is  unfortimately  too  thrue.  Every- 
thing we  can  look  upon  aj^pears  to  have  the 
mark  of  God's  displeasure  on  it ;  but  if  we 
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have  deartli  and  sickuesfs  now,  what'll  be- 
come of  us  this  time  twelve  mouths,  when 
we'll  feel  this  failure  most  ?  " 

"I  have  said  it,"  rei^lied  the  prophet ;  "  an' 
if  mj'  tongue  doesn't  tell  trutli,  the  tongue 
that  never  tells  a  lie  will." 

"And  what  tongue  is  that?"  asked  his 
eompaniou.  | 

"  The  tongue  of  the  death-bell  will  tell  it 
day  afther  day  to  every  parish  in  the  land. 
However,  we  know  that  death's  before  us,  j 
an'  the  grave,  afther  all,  is  our  only  consok-  I 
tion."  I 

"God  help  us,"  exclaimed  Sullivan,  "  if  i 
we  hadn't  betther  and  brighter  consolation 
than  the  grave.  Only  for  the  hopes  in  our  | 
Divine  Eedeemer  an'  his  mercy,  it's  little  j 
consolation  the  grave  could  give  us.  But  ! 
indeed,  Dounel,  as  you  say,  everything  about  : 
us  is  enough  to  sink  the  heart  within  one—  ; 
an'  no  hope  at  all  of  a  change  for  the  betther.  j 
However,  God  is  good,  and,  if  it's  His  will ; 
that  we  should  suffer,  its  our  duty  to  sub-  I 
mit  to  it."  j 

The  prophet  looked  around  him  with  a  | 
gloomy  aspect,  and,  truth  to  say,  the  appear-  j 
anoe  of  everything  on  which  the  eje  could  i 
rest,  was  such  as  gave  unquestionable  iudi-  ' 
cations  of  wide-spread  calamity  to  the  coun-  i 

tj"y-  i 

The  evening,  which  was  now  far  advanced, 
had  impressed  on  it  a  character  of  such  dark  ! 
and  hopeless  desolation  as  weighed  down  | 
the  heart  with  a  feeling  of  cold  and  chilling  ' 
gloom  that  was  communicated  by  the  di-eary  j 
aspect  of  ever}'  thing  around.  The  sky  was 
obscured  by  a  heavy  canopiy  of  low,  dull 
clouds  that  had  about  them  none  of  the 
grandeur  of  storm,  but  lay  overhead  charged 
with  those  wintiy  deluges  which  we  feel  to  ! 
be  so  unnatural  and  alarming  in  autumn,  ' 
whose  bounty  and  beauty  they  equaUy  dis- 
figure and  destroy.  The  whole  summer  had  j 
been  sunless  and  wet — one,  in  fact,  of  cease-  j 
less  rain  which  fell,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  until  the  ; 
sorrowful  consciousness  had  arrived  that  onij  j 
change  for  the  better  must  now  come  loo  i 
hie,  and  that  nothing  was  certain  but  the  I 
terrible  union  of  famine,  disease,  and  death 
which  was  to  follow.  The  season,  owing  to  i 
the  causes  specified,  was  necessarily  late,  and  i 
such  of  the  crops  as  iivrr  rijje  had  a  sickly 
and  uuthriving  look,  that  told  of  comparative  ! 
failure,  while  most  of  the  fields  which,  in  1 
our  autumns,  would  have  been  ripe  and  yel-  j 
low,  were  now  covered  witli  a  thin,  backward 
crop,  so  unnaturally  green  that  all  hope  of 
maturity  was  out  of  the  question.  Low  I 
meadows  were  in  a  state  of  inundation,  and 
on  alluvial  soils  the*  ravages  of  the  floods 
were  risible  in  layers  of  mud  and  gravel  that 


were  deposited  over  many  of  the  prostrate 
corn  fields.     The  peat  turf  lay  in  oozy  and 
neglected  heaps,  for  there  had  not  been  sun 
enough  to  dry  it  sufficiently  for  use,  so  that 
the  poor  had  want  of  fuel,  and  cold  to  feel, 
as  well  as  want  of  food  itself.     Indeed,  the 
apjsearance  of  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  this  wetness  in  the  firing,  was  singularly 
!  dreary  and  depressing.     Owing  to  the  diiii- 
j  culty  wdth  which  it  burned,  or  rather  wasted 
i  away,  without  light  or  heat,  the  eye,  in  ad- 
I  dition  to  the  sombre  hue  which  the  absence 
I  of  the  sun  cast  over  all  things,  was  forced  to 
I  dwell  upou  the  long  black  masses  of  smoke 
which  trailed  slowly  over  the  whole  country, 
I  or  hung,  during  the  thick  sweltering  calms, 
i  in  broad  columns  that  gave  to  the  face  of 
!  nature   an   aspect  strikinglj-  dark  and  dis- 
:  astrous,  when  associated,  as  it  was,  with  the 
destitution  and  suffering  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     The  general  appearance  of 
the  crops  was  indeed  deplorable.     In  some 
parts  the   grain  was  beiten  down   by   the 
rain  ;  in  airier  situations  it  lay  cut  but  ut- 
saved,  and  scattered  over  the  fields,  awaiting 
an  occasional  glance  of  feeble  sunshine  ;  and 
in  other  and  richer  soils,  whole  fields,  de- 
plorably lodged,  were  green  with  the  de- 
sti-uctive   exuberance   of  a   second   growth. 
The  season,  though  wet,  was  warm  ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  luxuriance  ol 
all  weeds  and  unprofitable  production  was 
rank  and  strong,  while  an  unhealthy  fermen- 
tation pervaded  everything  that  was  destined 
for  food.     A  brooding  stillness,  too,  lay  over 
all   nature  ;   cheerfulness   had   disappeared, 
even  the  groves  and  hedges  were  silent,  foi 
the  very  biids  had  ceased  to  sing,  and  the 
earth  seemed  as  if  it  moiu-ned  for  the  ap- 
proaching calamity,  as  well  as  for  that  which 
had  been  ah-eady  felt.     The  whole  country, 
in  fact,  was  weltering  and  surging  with  the 
wet  formed   by   the   incessant   overflow   of 
rivers,  while  the  fcilling  cataracts,  joined  to 
a  low  monotonous  hiss,  or  what  the  Scotch 
term  sugh,  jDoured   their   faint   but  dismal 
murmurs  on  the  gioomj'  silence  which  other- 
wise i)revailed  around. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  evening  in 
question  :  but  as  the  men  advanced,  a  new 
element  of  desolation  soon  became  visible. 
The  sun,  ere  he  sank  among  the  dark  western 
clouds,  shot  out  over  this  dim  and  miserable 
prospect  a  light  so  angry,  yet  so  g' lastly, 
that  it  gave  to  the  whole  earth  a  wild,  alarm- 
ing, and  spectral  hue,  like  that  seen  in  some 
feverish  dream.  In  this  ajipearance  there 
was  great  terror  and  sublimity,  for  as  it 
fell  on  the  black  shifting  clouds,  the  effect 
W'as  made  still  more  awful  by  the  accidental 
resemblance  which  they  bore  to  coffins, 
hearses,  and  funeral  processions,  as  observed 
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by  tlie  projjliepj'-iniin,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  have  been  lit  up  against  the  deejiening 
shades  of  evening  by  some  gigantic  death- 
light  that  superadded  its  fearful  omens  to 
the  gloomy  scenes  on  which  it  fell. 

The  sun,  as  he  then  appeared,  might  not 
inaptly  be  compared  to  some  great  proj^het, 
who,  clothed  with  the  niajestj'  and  terror  of 
an  angry  God,  was  commissioned  to  launch 
liis  denunciations  against  the  iniquities  of 
nations,  and  to  reveal  to  them,  as  they  lay 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wrath,  the  terrible 
calamities  with  which  he  was  about  to  visit 
their  triuisgressions. 

The  two  men  now  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  Donnel  Dhu  having  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  any  reply  to  the  pious 
and  becoming  sentiments  uttered  by  Sullivan. 
At  length  the  latter  spoke. 

"Barrin'  what  we  all  know,  Donnel,  an' 
that's  the  saison  an'  the  sufferin'  that's  in  it, 
is  there  no  news  stirrin'  at  all  ?  Is  it  thrue 
that  ould  Dick  o'  the  Grange  is  drawin'  near 
to  his  last  account  ?  " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that ;  but  he's  still  com- 
plainin'.  It's  one  day  up  and  another  day 
down  wid'  him — an'  of  coorse  his  laise  of  Ufe 
can't  be  long  now." 

"Well,  well,"  responded  Sullivan,  "it's 
not  for  us  to  pass  judgment  on  our  fellow-  j 
creatui-es  ;  but  by  all  accounts  he'll  have  a  , 
hard  reckonin'."  .  j 

"That's  his  own  affair,  you  know,"  said 
Donnel  Dhu  ;  "  but  his  son,  master  Richard,  j 
or  '  Young  Dick,'  as  they  call  him,  will  be  an  { 
improvement  uj)on  the  ould  stock." 

"  As  to  that,  some  says  ay,  an'  some  says 
no  ;  but  I  believe  myself,  that  he  has,  hke  i 
his  father,  both  good  and  bad  in  him  ;  for 
the  ould  man,  if  the  maggot  bit  him,  or  that 
he  took  the  notion,  would  do  one  a  good 
tui-n  ;  an'  if  he  took  a  likin'  to  you,  he'd  go  ' 
any  lin'th  to  sarv:;  you  ;  but,  then,  you  were 
never  sure  of  him — nor  he  didn't  himself 
know  this  minute  what  he'd  do  the  next." 

"That's  thrue  enough,"  replied  Donnel 
.Dhu;  " but  lavin' him  to  shift  for  himself, 
I'm  of  opinion  that  you  an'  I  are  likely  to  get 
wet  jackets  before  we're  much  oulder.  Ha  !  j 
Did  you  see  that  hghtnin'  ?  God  jsresarve  ' 
us  !  it  was  terrible — an' — ay,  there  it  is — the  j 
thundher  !  God  be  about  us,  thundher  at  i 
this  hour  is  very  fearful.  I  would  give  a 
thrifle  to  be  in  my  own  little  cabin,  an'  in- 
deed I'm  afeard  that  I  won't  be  worth  the 
washin'  when  I  get  there,  if  I  can  go  back 
sich  a  night  as  it's  gom'  to  be." 

"  The  last  few  yeai-s,  Donnel,  has  brought 
a  grievous  change  upon  me  and  mine,'" 
replied  Sullivan.  "  The  time  was,  an'  it's  not  ' 
long  since,  when  I  could  give  you  a  comfort- 
able welcome  as  well  as  a  willin'  one  ;  how-  ' 


I  evei",  thank  God,  it  isn't  come  to  sich  a  hard 
'  pass  wid  me  yet  that  I  haven't  a  roof  an'  a 
{  bit  to  ait  to  offer  you  ;  an'  so  to  sich  as  it  ia 
'  you're  heartily  welcome.  Home  !  oh,  you 
mustn't  talk  of  home  tliis  night.  Blood,  you 
know,  is  thicker  than  wather,  an'  if  it  was 
!  only  on  your  wife  Nelly's  account,  you  should 
I  be  welcome.  Second  an'  third  cousins  by 
the  mother's  side  we  are,  an'  that's  pui-ty 
strong.  Oh,  no,  don't  talk  of  goin'  home 
this  night." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "I'm  thankful 
to  you,  Jerry,  an'  indeed  as  the  night's  com- 
in'  on  so  hard  and  stormy,  I'll  accept  your 
kind  offer  ;  a  mouthful  of  any  thing  will  do 
me,  an'  a  dry  sate  at  youi-  hearth  tiU  morn- 
in'." 

.  "Unfortunately,  as  I  said,"  rei3lied  Sulli- 
I  vaji,  "  it's  but  poor  an'  humble  treatment  I 
!  can  give  you  ;  but  if  it  was  betther  you 
should  be  jist  as  welcome  to  it,  an'  what 
more  can  I  say  ?  " 

"  What  more  can  you  say,  indeed  !  I  know 
yovu-  good  heart,  Jerry,  as  who  doesn't? 
,  Dear  me,  how  it's  poorin'  over  there  towai-ds 
;  the  south — ha,  there  it  is  again,  that  thun- 
dher!  Well,  thank  goodness,  we  haven't 
far  to  go,  at  any  rate,  an'  the  shower  hasn't 
come  round  this  far  yet.  In  the  mean  time 
j  let  us  step  out  an'  thry  to  escape  it  if  we 
,  can." 

j  "Let  us  cross  the  fields,  then,"  said  Sulli- 
van, "  an'  get  up  home  by  the  Slang,  an'  then 
j  behind  our  garden  :  to  be  sure,  the  gi-ound 
I  is  in  a  sad  jjlash,  but  then  it  will  save  a  long 
twist  round  the  road,  an'  as  you  say,  we  may 
escape  the  rain  yet." 
I  Both  accordingly  struck  off  the  highway, 
and  took  a  short  path  across  the  fields,  wliile 
at  every  stej)  the  water  spurted  up  out  of  the 
spongy  soil,  so  that  they  were  soon  wet 
'  nearly  to  their  knees,  so  thoroughly  saturat- 
ed was  the  ground  with  the  rain  which  had 
incessantly  fallen.  After  toiling  thro"  jjlashy 
fields,  they  at  length  went  up,  as  SuUivan 
had  said,  by  an  old  unfrequented  footjjath, 
that  ran  behind  his  garden,  the  back  of 
which  consisted  of  a  thick  elder  hedge, 
j  through  which  scarcely  the  heaviest  rain 
'  could  penetr.ite.  At  one  end  of  this  garden, 
j  through  a  small  angle,  forming  a  cid  de  sac, 
i  or  point,  where  the  hedge  was  joined  by  one 
of  white  thorn,  ran  the  little  obsolete  path- 
way alluded  to,  and  as  another  angle  brought 
them  at  once  upon  the  sjDot  we  are  describ- 
ing, it  would  so  hapjJen  that  if  any  one  had 
been  found  there  when  they  appeared,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  leave  it  if  they  wished 
to  do  so,  without  directly  meeting  them, 
there  being  no  other  mode  of  egress  from  it 
except  by  the  footpath  tn  question. 

In  that  i;holtered  nook,  then,  our  trnvellers 
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found  a  young  man  aboiit  two  or  tliree  and 
twenty,  holding  the  unresisting  hand  of  a 
very  beautiful  and  bashful-looking  girl,  not 
more  than  nineteen,  between  his.  From 
their  position,  and  the  earnestness  -nith 
which  the  young  peasant  addressed  lier, 
there  could  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  conversation.  If  a 
bolt  from  the  thunder  which  had  been  roll- 
ing a  little  back  among  the  mountains,  and 
which  was  still  faintly  heard  in  the  distance, 
had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  young  persons 
in  question,  it  coidd  not  have  filled  them 
with  moi-e  alarm  thau  the  appearance  of  Sal- 
livan  and  the  prophet.  The  girl,  who  be- 
came pale  and  red  by  turns,  hung  her  head, 
then  covered  her  face  vrith  lier  hands  ;  and 
after  a  short  and  ineffectual  struggle,  burst 
into  tears,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  my  God,  it  is  my  father  !  " 

The  youth,  for  he  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
reached  matui-ity,  after  a  hesitating  glance  at 
Sullivan,  seemed  at  once  to  have  determined 
the  course  of  conduct  he  should  jjursue. 
His  eye  assumed  a  bold  and  resolute  look — 
he  held  himself  more  erect — and,  turning  to- 
wards the  girl,  without  removing  his  gaze 
from  her  father,  he  said  in  a  loud  and  jnanly 
tone — 

"  Dear  Mave,  it  is  foolish  to  be  frightened. 
"Wliat  have  you  done  that  ought  to  make  you 
aither  ashamed  or  afeared  ?  If  there's  blame 
anj"ivhere,  it's  mine,  not  yours,  and  I'll  bear 
it." 

Sullivan,  on  discovering  this  stolen  inter- 
view— for  such  it  was — felt  precisely  as  a 
man  would  feel,  who  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly within  the  dart  of  a  rattlesnake, 
with  but  one  chance  of  safety  in  his  favor 
and  a  thousand  against  him.  His  whole 
frame  literally  shook  with  the  deadlj'  dejith 
of  his  resentment  ;  and  in  a  voice  which  fully 
betrayed  its  vehemence,  he  rej^lied — 

"  Blame  !  aj',  shame  an'  blame — sin  an' 
sorrow  there  is  an'  ought  to  rest  upon  her 
for  this  unnatui-al  and  ciu'sed  meetin' ! 
Blame  !  surely,  an'  as  I  stand  here  to  wit- 
ness her  shame,  I  tell  her  that  there  would 
not  be  a  just  God  in  Heaven,  if  she's  not  yet 
punished  for  holiliu'  this  guilty  discoorse 
with  the  son  of  the  man  that  has  her  uncle's 
blood — my  brother's  blood — on  his  hand  of 
murdher " 

"It's  false,"  replied  the  young  fellow,  with 
kindling  eye  ;  "  it's  false,  from  your  teeth  to 
your  marrow.  I  know  my  father's  heart  an' 
his  thought — an'  I  say  that  whoever  charges 
him  with  the  murder  of  your  brother,  is  a 
liar — a  false  and  damnable  li " 

He  checked  himself  ere  he  closed  the  sen- 
tence. 

"Jerrv"  Sullivan,"  said  he,  in  an  altered 


voice,  "  I  as  yoiu'  pardon  for  the  v;ords — it's' 
but  natural  you  should  feel  as  yon  do  ;  but 
if  it  was  any  other  man  tuan  yourself  that 
brought  the  charge  of  blood  against  my 
father,  I  would  thramp  upon  him  where  he 
stands." 

"  An'  maybe  murdher  him,  as  my  poor 
brother  was  miu'dhered.  Dalton,  I  see  the 
love  of  blood  in  your  eye,"  replied  Sullivan, 
bitterly. 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "you  have  no 
j  proof  that  the  man  was  murdered  at  all. 
His  body  was  never  found  ;  and  no  one  can 
say  what  became  of  him.  For  all  that  any 
one  knows  to  the  contraiy,  he  mav  be  alive 
still." 

"Begone,  sirra,"  said  Sullivan,  in  a  burst 
of  impetuous  resentment  which  he  could  not 
restrain,  "  if  I  ever  know  j-ou  to  open  your 
lips  to  that  daughter  of  mine — if  the  mane 
crature  ma  be  my  daughter — I'll  make  it  be 
the  blackest  deed  but  one  that  ever  a  Daltou 
did  ;  and  as  for  you — go  in  at  wonst — I'll 
make  you  hear  me  by  and  by." 
j  Dalton  looked  at  him  once  mere  with  a 
kindling  but  a  smiling  eye. 
I  "Speak  what  you  like,"  said  he ^"  I'll 
curb  myself.  Only,  if  you  wish  yc  ur  daugh- 
ter to  go  in,  you  had  better  leave  the  way 
and  let  her  pass." 

Mave — for  such  was  her  name  —  with 
trembling  Umbs,  burning  bkishes  and  pal- 
pitating heart,  then  passed  fi-om  the  shady 
angle  where  they  stood  ;  but  ere  she  did,  one 
quick  and  lightning  glance  was  bestowed 
upon  her  lover,  which,  brief  though  it  was, 
he  felt  as  a  sufficient  consolation  for  the 
enmity  of  her  father. 

The  prophet  had  not  yet  si^oken  ;  nor  in- 
deed had  time  been  given  him  to  do  so,  had 
he  been  iucUned.  He  looked  on,  however, 
with  surprise,  which  soon  assumed  the  ap- 
Ijearance,  as  well  as  the  reality,  of  some 
malignant  satisfaction  which  he  could  not 
conceal. 

He  ej'ed  Dalton  with  a  gi-in  of  peculiar 
bitterness. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it's  the  general  opinion 
[  that  if  any  one  knows  or  can  tell  what  the 
I  future  may  bring  about,  I  can  ;  an',  if  my 
'  knowledge  doesn't  desave  me,  D;ilton,  I 
I  think,  while  you're  before  me,  that  I'm  look- 
I  in'  at  a  man  that  was  never  born  to  be 
i  drowned  at  any  rate.  I  prophecy  that,  die 
when  you  may,  j'ou'll  live  to  see  your  own 
funeral." 

"If  you're  wise,"  replied  the  young  man; 
"  you'll  not  provoke  me  now.  Jerry  SulUvfin 
may  say  what  he  wishes — he's  safe,  an'  he 
knows  why  ;  but  I  warn  you,  Donnel  Dhu, 
to  take  no  liberty  with  me  ;  I'll  not  bear  it:" 
"  Troth,  I  don't  blame  Jen-y  Sullivan,"  re- 
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joined  the  proi^liet.  "Of  coorse  no  man 
would  wish  to  have  a  son-in-law  hanged.  It's 
in  the  prophecy  that  you'll  go  to  the  surgeons 
yet." 

"Did  you  foresee  in  your  proj^hecies  this 
momin'  that  you'd  get  yourself  well  drubbed 
before  night  ?  "  asked  Daltou,  bristhng  up. 

"No,"  said  the  other;  "my  prophecy 
seen  no  one  able  to  do  it." 

"  You  and  your  isrophecy  are  liars,  then," 
retorted  the  other  :  "  an'  in  the  doom  you're 
kind  enough  to  give  me,  don't  be  too  siu-e 
taut  you  meant  yourself.  There's  more  of 
murdher  an'  the  gallows  in  your  face  than 
there  is  in  mine.  That's  all  I'll  say,  Donnel. 
Any  thing  else  you'll  get  from  me  wiU  be  a 
blow  ;  so  take  cai-e  of  yourself." 

"Let  him  alone,  Donnel,"  said  Sullivan  ; 
"  it's  not  safe  to  meddle  with  one  of  his 
name.  You  don't  know  what  harm  he  may 
do  you." 

"  I'm  not  afeard  of  him,"  said  the  prophet, 
with  a  sneer  ;  "  he'U  find  himself  a  Uttle 
mistaken,  if  he  tries  his  hand.  It  won't  be 
for  me  you'll  hang,  my  lad." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  a 
terrific  blow  on  the  eye,  struck  with  the 
rapidity  of  hghtning,  shot  him  to  the  earth, 
where  he  lay  for  about  half  a  minute,  ajjjjar- 
ently  insensible.  He  then  got  up,  and  after 
shaking  his  head,  as  if  to  rid  himself  of  a 
sense  of  confusion  and  stupor,  looked  at 
Dalton  for  some  time. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it's  all  over  now — but 
the  truth  is,  the  fault  was  my  own.  I  pro- 
voked him  too  much,  an'  without  any  occa- 
sion. I'm  sorry  you  struck  me,  Condy,  for 
I  was  only  jokin'  all  the  time.  I  never  had 
ill-will  against  you  ;  an'  in  spite  of  what  has 
happened,  I  haven't  now." 

A  feeling  of  generous  regret,  almost 
amounting  to  remorse,  instantly  touched 
Dalton's  heart ;  he  seized  the  hand  of  Don- 
nel, and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  blow 
he  had  given  him. 

"  My  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  did  I 
strike  you  ?  But  sure  no  one  could  for  a  min- 
ute supj)ose  that  you  weren't  in  earnest." 

"Well,  well,"  s:iid  the  other,  "let  it  be  a 
wamin'  to  botli  of  us ;  to  me,  in  the  first 
place,  never  to  cany  a  joke  too  far  ;  and  to 
you,  never  to  allow  your  passion  to  get  the 
betther  of  you,  afaird  that  you  might  give  a 
blow  in  anger  that  you'd  have  cause  to 
repent  of  all  the  days  of  your  life.  My  eye 
and  cheek  is  in  a  frightful  state  ;  but  no 
matther,  Condy,  I  forgive  you,  especially  in 
the  hope  that  you'll  mai-k  my  advice." 

Diilton  once  more  asked  his  pardon,  and 
expressed  his  unqualified  sorrow  at  what  had 
occurred  ;  after  wliich  he  again  shook  hands 
with  Dalton  and  departed. 


Sullivan  felt  surprised  at  this  rencontre 
especially  at  the  nature  of  its  singular  termi- 
nation ;  he  seemed,  however,  to  fall  into  r 
meditative  and  gloomy  mood,  and  observed 
when  Dalton  had  gone — 

"  If  I  ever  had  any  doubt,  Donnel,  that  my 
poor  brother  owed  his  death  to  a  Dalton,  I 
haven't  it  now." 

"  I  don't  blame  you  much  for  sayin'  so," 
rej)lif.d  Donnel.  "I'm  sorry  myself  for  what 
has  hajipened,  and  especially  as  you  were 
present.  I'm  afeard,  indeed,  that  a  man's 
Ufe  would  be  but  Httle  in  that  boy's  hands 
under  a  fit  of  passion.  I  provoked  him  too 
much,  though." 

" I  think  so,"  said  Sullivan.  "Indeed,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  as  little  notion  that 
you  wor  jokin'  as  he  had." 

"That's  my  di-ame  out  last  night,  at  all 
events,"  said  Donnel. 

"How  is  that?  "asked  Sullivan,  as  they 
approached  the  door. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I  dreamed  that  I  wag 
lookin'  for  a  hammer  at  your  house,  an'  I 
thought  that  j'ou  hadn't  one  to  give  me  ;  but 
your  daughter  Mave  came  to  me,  and  said, 
'  here's  a  hammer  for  you,  Donnel,  an'  take 
care  of  it,  for  it  belongs  to  Condy  Dalton.' 
I  thought  I  took  it,  an'  the  first  thitig  I  found 
myself  doiu'  was  drivin'  a  nail  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  my  own  coffin.  The  same 
dhrame  would  alarm  me  but  that  I  know 
that  dhrames  goes  by  coutrairies,  as  I've 
reason  to  think  this  will." 

"No  man  iinderstands  these  things  better 
than  yourself,  Dounel,"  said  Sullivan  ;  "  but, 
for  my  part,  I  think  there's  a  dangerous  kick 
in  the  boy  that  jist  left  us ;  and  I'm  much 
mistaken  or  the  world  will  hear  of  it  an'  know 
it  yet."     . 

"  Well,  weU,"  said  Donnel  Dhu,  in  a  very 
Christian-like  si^irit,  "I  fear  you're  right, 
Jerry;  but  still  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

And  as  he  spoke,  they  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER    HL 

A  Family  on  the  Decline— Omtrf^ 

Jerry  Sullivan's  house  and  place  had  abouf 
them  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  gradual  de- 
cline. The  thatch  on  the  roof  had  begun  to 
get  black,  and  in  some  places  was  sinking  in- 
to rotten  ridges  ;  the  yard  was  untidy  and 
dirty;  the  walls  and  hedges  were  broken  and 
dismantled  ;  and  the  gates  were  lying  about, 
or  swinging  upon  single  hinges.  The  whole 
air  of  the  jDremises  was  uncomfortable  to  the 
spectator,  who  could  not  avoid  feeling  that 
there  existed  in  the  o^vner  either  wilful  neg- 
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Ject  or  unsuccessful  struggle.  Tlie  chimneys, 
from  which  the  thatch  had  sank  do\vn,  stood 
up  with  the  incrustations  of  Hme  that  had 
been  trowelled  round  their  bases,  projecting 
uselessly  out  from  them  ;  some  of  the  quoins 
had  fallen  from  the  gable  ;  the  plaster  came 
off  the  walls  in  several  places,  and  the  white- 
wash was  sadly  discolored. 

Inside,  the  aspect  of  everything  wr.s  fidly 
as  bad,  if  not  worse.  Tables  and  chairs,  and 
the  general  fiu-uiture  of  the  house,  had  aU 
that  character  of  actual  cleanhness  and  ap- 
parent want  of  care  which  poverty  superin- 
duces upon  tlie  most  strenuous  efforts  of  in- 
dustiy.  The  floor  was  beginning  to  break  up 
into  holes  ;  tables  and  chairs  were  crazy  ; 
the  di-esser,  though  clean,  had  a  cold,  Imngry, 
unfurnished  look  ;  and, what  was  unquestion- 
ably the  worst  symptom  of  all,  the  inside  of 
the  chimney  brace,  where  formerly  the  sides 
and  flitches  of  deep,  fat  bacon,  grey  with 
salt,  were  arrayed  in  goodly  rows,  now  pre- 
sented nothing  but  the  bare  and  dust-cover- 
ed hooks,  from  which  they  had  dejjended  in 
happier  times.  About  a  dozen  of  herrings 
hung  at  one  side  of  a  worn  salt-box,  and  at 
the  other  a  string  of  onions  that  was  nearly 
stripi^ed,  both  constituting  the  principal 
tilehei),  varied,  perliaps,  with  a  little  butter- 
milk,— which  Sullivan's  family  were  then 
able  to  afford  themselves  vnth  their  potatoes. 

We  cannot  close  our  description  here,  how- 
ever ;  for  sorry  we  are  to  say,  that  the  severe 
traces  of  poverty  were  as  visible  upon  the 
inmates  themselves  as  upon  the  house  and 
its  furniture.  SuUivan's  family  consisted  of 
liis  eldest  daughter,  aged  nineteen,  two  gi'ow- 
ing  boys,  the  eldest  about  sixteen,  and  seve- 
ral younger  children  besides.  These  last 
were  actually  ragged — all  of  them  were  scant- 
ily and  jjoorly  clothed  ;  and  if  any  additional 
proof  were  wanting  that  poverty,  in  one  of 
its  most  trying  shapes,  had  come  among 
them,  it  was  to  be  found  in  their  pale,  ema- 
ciated features,  and  in  that  languid  look  of 
care  and  depression,  which  any  diminution 
in  the  natural  quantity  of  food  for  any  length 
of  time  uniformly  impresses  upon  the  coun- 
tenance. In  fact,  the  whole  group  had  a 
sickly  and  wo-worn  appearance,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  unnatural  dejection  of  the 
young,  who,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  cheer- 
fulness and  animation  of  yoiith,  now  moped 
about  without  gayety,  sat  brooding  in  cor- 
ners, or  struggled  for  a  warm  place  nearest 
to  the  duU  and  cheerless  fire. 

"The  day  was,  Donnel,"  said  Sullivan, 
whilst  he  pointed,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  unfur-  j 
nished  chimney,  "  when  we  could  give  you — 
as  I  said  awhile  agone — a  betther  welcome  j 
— in  one  sense — I  mane  betther  tratement —  ; 
than  we  can  give  vou  now  ;  but  you  know 


I  the  times  that  is  in  it,  an'j'ou  know  the  down- 
come  we  have  got,  an'  that  the  whole  coun- 
[  try  has  got — so  you  must  only  take  the  will 
for  the  deed  now — to  such  as  we  have  you're 
heartily  welcome.  Get  us  some  dinner,  Brid- 
get," he  added,  turning  to  his  wife  ;  "but,  first 
and  foremost,  bring  that  girl  into  the  room 
here  tiU  she  hears  what  I  have  to  say  to  her  ; 
and,  Donnel,  as  you  wor  a  witness  to  the  dis- 
I  graceful  sight  we  seen  a  while  agone,  come 
j  in  an'  hear,  too,  what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to  her, 
I  I'll  have  no  black  thi-aisin  in  my  own  family 
I  against  my  own  blood,  an'  against  the  blood 
j  of  my  loving  brother,  that  was  so  traicher- 
ously  shed  by  that  boy's  father." 

The  persons  he  addressed  immediately 
passed  into  the  cold,  damp  room  as  he  spoke 
— Mave,  the  cause  of  all  this  anxiety,  evi- 
dently in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  was 
IDitiable.  Her  mother,  who,  as  well  as  every 
other  member  of  the  family,  had  been  ignor- 
ant of  this  extraordinary  attachment,  seemed 
perfectly  bewildered  by  the  language  of  her 
Imsband,  at  whom,  as  at  her  daughter,  she 
looked  with  a  face  on  which  might  be  read 
equal  amazement  and  alarm. 

Mave  Sullivan  was  a  young  creature, 
shaped  with  extraordinary  symmetry,  and 
possessed  of  great  natural  grace.  Her  stat- 
ure was  tall,  and  all  her  motions  breathed 
unstudied  ease  and  harmony.  In  color,  her 
long,  abundant  hair  was  beautifully  fair- 
precisely  of  that  delightfid  shade  which  gen- 
erally accompanies  a  pale  but  exquisitely 
clear  and  almost  transparent  comjjlexion. 
Her  face  was  oblong,  and  her  features  so  re- 
plete with  an  expression  of  innocence  and 
youth,  as  left  on  the  beholder  a  conviction 
that  she  breathed  of  utter  guilelessness  and 
angelic  purity  itself.  This  was  princiijally 
felt  in  the  bewitching  charm  of  her  smile, 
which  was  irresistible,  and  might  turn  the 
heart  of  a  demon  into  love.  All  her  motions 
were  light  and  elastic,  and  her  whole  figure, 
though  not  comjiletely  developed,  was  suffi- 
ciently rounded  by  the  fulness  of  health  and 
youth  to  give  promise  of  a  rich  and  luxurious 
maturity.  On  this  occasion  she  became 
deadly  pale,  but  as  she  was  one  of  those 
whose  beauty  only  assumes  a  new  phase  of 
attraction  at  every  change,  her  paleness  now 
made  her  a23pear,  if  possible,  an  object  of 
greater  interest.  ' 

"  In  God's  name,  Jerry,"  asked  her  mother, 
looking  fi'om  father  to  daughter  in  a  state 
of  much  distress,  "  what  is  wrong,  or  what 
has  happened  to  putj'ou  in  such  a  condition  ? 
I  see  by  the  anger  in  your  eye  an'  the  white- 
ness of  your  clieeks,  barrin'  the  little  i-ed 
spot  in  the  middle,  that  something  out  o' 
the  way  all  out  has  happened  to  vex  you." 
"  You  may  well  say  so,  Bridget,"  he  re- 
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plied  ;  "  but  -when  I  tell  vou  that  I  cauie 
iipou  that  undutifiil  daughter  of  ours  coor- 
tiu'  wid  the  son  of  the  man  that  murdliered 
her  uncle — my  only  brother — you  won't  be 
surprised  at  the  state  you  see  me  in — coor- 
tin'  wid  a  fellow  that  Dan  M'Gowan  here 
knows  will  be  hanged  yet,  for  he's  jist  af ther 
teUin'  him  so." 

"  You're  ravin',  Jerry,"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
who  appeared  to  feel  the  matter  as  incredi- 
ble ;  "you  don't  mane  to  tell  me  that  she'd 
spake  to,  or  know,  or  make  any  fi-eedoms 
whatsomever  wid  young  Coudy  Daltou,  the 
son  other  uncle's  murdherer "?  Hut,  no,  Jerry, 
don't  say  that,  at  all  events — any  disgrace 
hut  that— death,  the  grave — or — or  anj-thing 
— but  sich  an  unnatural  curse  as  that  would 
be." 

"  I  found  them  together  behind  the  gar- 
den not  many  minutes  ago,"  replied  Sullivan. 
'  Donnel  here  seen  them  as  well  as  I  did — 
deny  it  she  can't ;  an'  now  let  her  say  what 
brought  her  there  to  meet  him,  or  rather 
what  brought  him  all  the  way  to  meet  her  '?  | 
Answer  me  that,  you  disgrace  to  the  name —  [ 
answer  me  at  wanst !  "  I 

The  poor  giii  trembled  and  became  so  i 
weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand  :  in  fact,  | 
she  durst  not  raise  her  eye  to  meet  that  of  ; 
either  parent,  but  stood  condemned  and  in-  j 
capable  of  utterance.  I 

The  night  had  now  nearly  set  in,  and  one  of  \ 
her  little  sisters  entered  with  a  rush  candle  in  [ 
lier  hand,  the  light  of  which,  as  it  fell  dimly  j 
and  feebly  on  the  group,  gave  to  the  proceed-  | 
ings  a  wild  and  impressive  appearance.  The  j 
prophecy-man,  with  his  dark,  stern  look, 
peculiar  nose,  and  black  raven  hair  that  fell 
thickly  over  his  shoulders,  contrasted  strong- 
ly with  the  fair,  aiiless  countenance  and 
beautiful  figure  of  the  girl  who  stood  beside 
liim,  whilst  over  opposite  them  were  Sulli- 
van himself  and  his  wife,  their  faces  pale  with 
soiTow,  anxiety,  and  indignation. 

"Give  me  the  candle,"  proceeded  her 
father  ;  "  hand  it  to  me,  child,  and  leave  the 
room  ;  then,"  he  proceeded,  holding  it  up  to 
a  gxeat-coat  of  frieze  which  hung  against  the 
wail — "  there's  his  coat — there's  my  lovin'  j 
brother's  coat ;  look  upon  it  now,  an'  ax 
yourself  what  do  you  desarve  for  meeting  i 
against  oiu:  will  an'  consint  the  son  of  him  \ 
that  has  the  murdher  of  the  man  that  owned  1 
it  on  his  hands  an'  on  his  heai-t  ?  What  do  \ 
you  desarve,  I  say  ?  "  1 

The  girl  spoke  not,  but  the  black  prophet,  [ 
struck  by  the  words  and  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  murdered  man's  coat,  , 
started  ;  in  a  moment,  however,  he  composed 
himself,  and  calmly  turned  his  eyes  upon 
S\illivan,  who  proceeded  to  address  his  ! 
liaughter.  I 


"  You  have  nothing  to  say,  then  ?  You're 
giiilty,  an'  of  coorse  you  have  no  excuse  to 
make ;  however,  I'U  soon  put  an  end  to  al] 
this.  Bring  me  a  prayerbook.  If  youi 
book    oath    can    bind   vou   down 


He  could  proceed  no  further.  On  uttering 
the  last  words,  his  daughter  tottered,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not 
Donnel  Dhu  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She 
had,  in  fact,  become  almost  insensible  from 
exces.s  of  shame  and  over  excitement,  and,  as 
Donnel  carried  her  towai'ds  a  bed  that  wais 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  her  head  lay  over 
against  his  face. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  SulHvan's  in- 
dignation was  immediately  lost  in  alaiin.  On 
bringing  the  candle  near  her,  the  first  thing 
they  observed  were  streaks  of  blood  upon 
Donnel  Dhu's  face,  that  gave  to  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mark  of  the  blow  he  had 
received,  a  frightful  and  hideous  exjjres- 
sion. 

"T\Tiat  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
seizing  the  candle  and  holding  it  to  the 
beautiful  features  of  her  trembling  daughter, 
which  were  now  also  dabbled  with  blood. 
"  In  God's  name,  what  ails  my  child "?  O 
Mave,  Mave,  my  darlin',  what's  come  over 
you  ?  Blessed  mother  of  marcy,  what  blood 
is  this?  Achora,  machree,  JIave,  spake  to 
me — to  the  mother  that  'ud  go  distracted, 
an'  that  will,  too,  if  anythmg's  wrong  wid 
you.  It  was  cruel  in  you,  Jerry,  to  spake  to 
her  so  harsh  as  you  did,  an'  to  take  her  to 
task  before  a  sthranger  in  such  a  cuttin' 
manner.  Saiver  of  Airth,  Mave,  darlin', 
won't  you  spake  to  me,  to  your  own  moth- 
er ?  " 

"Maybe  I  did  spake  to  lier  too  severely," 
said  the  father,  now  relenting,  "  an'  if  I  did, 
may  God  forgive  me  ;  for  sure  you  know, 
Bridget,  I  wouldn't  injure  a  hair  of  my 
darlin's  head.  But  this  blood  !  this  blood  ! 
oh,  where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 

Her  weakness,  however,  proved  of  but 
short  duration,  and  their  apprehension  was 
soon  calmed.  Mave  looked  around  her 
rather  wildly,  and  no  sooner  had  her  eye.s 
rested  on  Donnel  Dhu  than  she  .shrieked 
aloud,  and  turning  her  face  away  from  him, 
with  something  akin  to  fear  and  horror,  she 
flung  herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  ex- 
claiming, as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom  : 

"  Oh  save  me  from  that  man  ;  don't  let 
him  near  me  ;  don't  let  him  touch  me.  I 
cjin't  tell  why,  but  I'm  deadly  afi-aid  of  him. 
WTiat  blood"  is  that  upon  hi's  face  ?  Father, 
stand  betv/een  us  !  " 

"  Foolish  girl !  "  exclaimed  her  father, 
"  j'ou  don't  know  what  you're  sajdn'.  Of 
coorse,  Donnel,  you'll  not  heed  her  words  ■ 
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for,  indeed,  slie  hasn't  come  to  herself  yet. 
But,  in  God's  name,  where  did  this  blood 
come  from  that's  ujaon  you  and  her  ?  " 

"You  can't  sujjpose,  Jerry,"  said  Donnel, 
"  that  the  poor  girl's  words  would  make  me 
take  any  notice  of  them.  She  has  been  too 
miich  fi-ig'litoned,  and  won't  know,  maybe  in 
a  few  minutes,  that  she  spoke  them  at  all." 

"  That's  thrue,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  but 
witli  regard  to  the  blood " 

She  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Mave 
rose  up,  and  requested  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Bring  me  to  the  kitchen,"  said  she, 
"I'm  afraid  ;  and  see  this  blood,  mother." 

Precisely  as  she  spoke,  a  few  th'ops  of 
blood  fell  from  her  nose,  which,  of  coui-se, 
accounted  for  its  appearance  on  Donnel's 
face,  and  probably  for  her  terror  also  at  his 
rejjulsive  as23ect. 

"  What  makes  you  afeard  of  poor  Donnel, 
asthcn-e?  "  asked  her  mother — "a  man  that 
wouldn't  injure  a  hair  of  your  head,  nor  of 
one  belongin'  to  you,  an'  never  did." 

"  Why,  when  my  father,"  she  returned, 
"  spoke  about  the  coat  there,  an'  just  as 
Donnel  started,  I  looked  at  it,  an'  seen  it 
movin',  I  dou't  know  why,  but  I  got  afeard 
of  him." 

SiiUivan  held  iiji  the  candle  mechanically, 
as  she  s25oke,  towards  the  coat,  upon  which 
they  all  naturally  gazed  ;  but,  whether  from 
its  dim  fhckering  light,  or  the  force  of  im- 
agination, cannot  be  determined,  one  thing 
was  certain,  the  coat  appeared  actuallj'  to 
move  again,  as  if  disturbed  by  some  invisi- 
ble hand.  Again,  also,  the  prophet  involuu- 
taiy  started,  but  only  for  a  single  moment. 

"  Tut,"  said  he,  "  it's  merely  the  unsteady 
liglit  of  the  candle  ;  show  it  here." 

He  seized  the  rushlight  fi-om  Sullivan,  and 
approaching  the  coat,  held  it  so  close  to  it, 
that  had  there  been  the  slightest  possible 
motion,  it  could  not  have  escaped  their  ob- 
servation. 

"Now,"  he  added,  "you  see  whether  it 
moves  or  not ;  but,  indeed,  the  poor  girl  is 
so  frightened  by  the  great  scowldin'  she  got, 
that  I  don't  wondher  at  the  way  she's  in." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  kept  still  gazing  at  the  coat, 
in  a  state  of  terror  ahnost  equal  to  that  of 
her  daughter. 

"Well,"  s:iid  she,  "I've  often  heard  it  said 
that  one  is  sometimes  to  disbelieve  their 
own  eyes  ;  an'  only  that  I  known  the  thing 
coul<lirt  li:ippe:i,  I  would  swear  on  the  althar 
that  I  seen  it  movin'." 

"  I  thought  so  myself,  too,"  observed  Sul- 
livan, who  also  seemed  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  peqalexed  and  awed  by  the  impression  ; 
"  but  of  coorse  I  agree  wid  Donnel,  that  it 
was  the  imsteady  hght  of  the  I'ush  that  made 


us  think  so  ;  howaniver,  it  doesn't  matther 
now  ;  move  or  no  move,  it  won't  brhig  him 
that  owned  it  back  to  iis,  so  God  rest  him ; 
— and  now,  Bridget,  thi-y  an'  get  us  some- 
thin'  to  ait." 

"Before  the  girl  leaves  the  room,"  said  the 
prophecy  man,  "  let  me  spake  what  I  think 
an'  what  I  know.  I've  lost  many  a  wo-uy 
day  an'  night  in  studjin'  the  furllii  r.  ,-111'  111 
lookin'  into  what's  to  come.  I  ninsl  spni:!-^, 
then,  what  I  think  an'  what  I  know,  regardiu' 
her.  I  must ;  for  when  the  feeliu'  is  on  me, 
I  can't  keep  the  prophecy  back." 

"  Oh  !  let  me  go,  mother,"  exclaimed  the 
alarmed  girl;  "let  me  go ;  I  can't  bear  to 
look  at  him." 

I  "One  minute,  acushla,  till  you  hear  what 
1  he  has  to  say  to  you,"  and  she  held  her  back 
j  with  a  kind  of  authoritative  violence,  as  Mave 
i  attempted  to  leave  the  room. 
I  "Don't  be  alarmed  my  pui-ty  creature," 
'  spoke  the  prophet ;  "  don't  be  alarmed  at 
i  what  I'm  goin'  to  siy  to  you,  an'  about  you, 
j  for  you  needn't.  I  see  great  good  fortune 
before  yoii.  I  see  a  grand  an'  handsome 
husband  at  j'our  side,  and  a  fine  house  to 
j  live  in.  I  see  stairs,  an'  carpets,  an'  horses, 
I  an'  hounds,  an'  yourself,  witji  jewels  in  j-our 
j  white  little  ears,  an'  silks,  an'  satins  on  your 
purty  figure.  That's  a  wakin'  dlirame  I 
!  had,  an'  you  may  all  mai-k  iny  words,  if  it 
■  doesn't  come  out  thrue  ;  it's  on  the  leaf,  an' 
the  leaf  was  open  to  me.  Grandeur  an' 
'  wealth  is  befoi'e  her,  for  her  heauiy  on'  her 
:  cjondiieA-i  loill  bring  it  all  about,  an'  so  I  read 
I  it." 

j  "  An'  what  abovit  the  husband  himself  ?  " 
j  asked  the  mother,  whose  affections  caused 
[  her  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  anything  that 
might  concern  the  future  interest  of  her 
[daughter;  "can  you  tell  us  nothing  about 
!  his  appearance,  that  we  might  give  a  giiess 
I  at  him  ?  " 

I  "  No,"  replied  M'Gowan,  for  such  was  the 
i  prophet's  name,  "  not  to  you ;  to  none  but 
I  herself  can  I  give  the  marks  an'  tokens  that 
!  will  enable  her  to  know  the  man  that  is  to 
i  be  her  husband  when  she  sees  him  ;  and  to 
herself,  in  the  mornin',  I  will,  before  I  go—, 
that  is  if  she'll  allow  me — for  what  is  writ- 
ten in  the  dark  book  ought  to  be  read  and 
!  expounded.  Her  beauty  an  her  goodness  wUl 
•  do  it  all." 

I  The  man's  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice 
I  so  reijlete  with  those  soft  and  msinuating 
j  tones  that  so  powerfully  operate  upon  the 
t  female  heart ;  they  breathed,  too,  such  im 
'  earnest  spirit  of  good  wiU,  joined  to  an  evi- 
dent admiration  of  the  beauty  and  goodness 
I  he  alluded  to,  that  the  innocent  girl,  not- 
withstanding her  previoTis  aversion,  felt 
.  something  like  gratification  at  what  he  siiid, 
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not  on  account  of  the  prosjaeets  held  out  to 
Ler.  but  because  of  the  singular  charm  and 
aft'ectionate  spirit  which  breathed  in  his 
voice  ;  or,  might  it  not  have  been  that  deh- 
eate  influence  of  successful  flattery  which  so 
gently  jDervades  the  heart  of  woman,  and 
soothes  that  vanity  which  unconsciously 
lurks  in  the  veiy  purest  and  most  innocent 
of  the  sex  ?  So  far  from  being  flattered  by 
his  predictions,  she  experienced  a  strong 
sensation  of  disai^pointiuent,  because  she 
knew  where  her  affections  at  that  moment 
rested,  and  felt  j^ersuaded  that  if  she  were 
destined  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  shadowed 
out  for  her,  it  never  could  be  ■nith  him  whom 
she  then  loved.  Notwithstanding  aU  this, 
she  felt  her  repugnance  against  the  prophet 
strongly  counterbalanced  by  the  sti-ange  in- 
fluence he  began  to  exercise  over  her  ;  and 
with  this  impression  she  and  they  passed  to 
the  kitchen,  where  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  engaged  in  preparing  food  for  him, 
with  a  degi-ee  of  good  feehug  that  surprised 
herself. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  so  painful  to 
hearts  naturally  generous,  like  those  of  the 
Sullivans,  as  the  contest  between  the  shame 
and  expostu-e  of  the  conscious  poverty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  anxiety  to  indulge  in  a 
hospitable  spirit  on  the  other.  Nobody  un- 
acquainted with  Ii-eland  could  properly 
understand  the  distress  of  mind  which  this 
conflict  almost  uniformly  produces.  On  the 
present  occasion  it  was  deeply  felt  by  this 
respectable  but  declining  family,  and  Mave, 
the  ingenuous  and  kind-hearted  girl,  felt 
much  of  her  unaccountable  horror  of  this 
man  removed  by  its  jiaiuful  exercise.  StOl 
her  aversion  was  not  wholly  overcome, 
although  much  diminished  ;  for,  ever  as  she 
looked  at  his  swollen  and  disfigured  face, 
and  thought  of  the  mysterious  motions  of 
the  murdered  man's  coat,  she  could  not 
avoid  turning  away  her  eyes,  and  wishing 
that  she  had  not  seen  him  that  evening.  The 
scanty  meal  was  at  length  over  ;  a  meal  on 
wliich  many  a  young  eye  dwelt  with  those 
yearning  looks  that  take  theii-  character  from 
the  lumgry  and  wolfish  spirit  which  mai-ks  the 
existence  of  a  "  hard  yi'ar,"  as  it  is  called  in 
our  imfortunate  country,  and  which,  to  a 
benevolent  heai-t,  forms  such  a  sorrowful 
subject  for  contemplation.  Poor  Bridget 
Sullivan  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  this 
evident  longing  from  being  observed  by 
M'Gowan,  by  looking  significantly,  shaking 
her  head,  an^l  knitting  her  brows,  at  the 
children  ;  and  when  these  failed  she  had 
recourse  to  threatening  attitudes,  and  all 
kinds  of  violent  gestures  :  and  on  these 
proving  also  unsuccessful,  she  was  absolutely 
forced  to  speak  aloud — 


1  "Come,  childlu-e,  stai-t  out  now,  an'  play 
yourselves  ;  be  off,  I  say,  an'  don't  stajid 
ready  to  jump  dovm  the  daicent  man's  throat 
j  wid  every  bit  he  aits." 

She  then  drove  them  abroad  somewhere, 
j  but  as  the  rain  fell  heavdy  the  poor  creatures 
were  again  forced  to  retiu-n,  and  resume  their 
j)itiable  watch  until  the  two  men  had  finished 
!  their  scanty  repast. 

■  Seated  around  the  dull  and  uncomfortable 
!  fire,  the  whole  family  now  foi-got  the  hunger 
I  and  care  for  a  time,  in  the  wild  legends  with 
which  M'Gowan  entertained  them,  until  the 
hour  of  rest. 

"  We  haven't  the  best  bed  in  the  world," 
!  observed  SuUivan,  "nor  the  best  bed-clothes 
j  aither,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  ^ish,  for  all 
\  oui-  sakes,  they  were  betther.  You  must 
take  your  chance  with  these  two  slips  o'  boys 
'  to-night  as  well  as  you  can.  If  you  wish  to 
j  tumble  in  now  you  may  ;  or,  may  be  you'd 
i  join  us  in  oui-  prayers.  We  sthrive,  God 
I  help  us,  to  say  a  Eosaiy  every  night ;  for, 
I  afther  all,  there's  nothin'  Hke  puttin'  oneself 
j  undher  the  holy  jjrotection  of  the  Almighty, 
]  blessed  be  His  name  !  Indeed,  this  sickness 
that's  goin'  is  so  rife  and  dangerous  that  it's 
!  good  to  stluive  to  be  prepared,  as-  it  is  in- 
deed, whatever  comes,  whether  hunger  or 
jdenty,  sickness  or  health  ;  an'  may  God  keej) 
I  us  prepared  always  !  " 

M'Gowan  seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss, 
j  but  almost  immediately  said  in  reply — 

"You  are  right,  Jeriy,  but  as  for  me,  I 
i  say  whatever  jirayers  I  do  say,  always  by 
[  myself;  for  I  can  then  get  my  mind  fixed 
I  upon  them  betther.  I'll  just  turn  into  bed, 
':  then,  for  troth  I  feel  a  little  stiff'  and  tired  ; 
so  you  must  only  let  me  have  my  own  way 
to-night.  To-morrow  night  I'll  pray  double." 
He  then  withdrew  to  his  appointed  jolace 
of  rest,  where,  after  having  partially  un- 
dressed himself,  he  lay  down,  and  for  some 
time  could  hear  no  other  sound  than  the 
solemn  voices  of  this  struggling  and  afflicted 
little  fold,  as  they  imited  in  off'ering  up  their 
pious  and  simple  act  of  worshii^  to  that 
(xreat  Beuig,  in  whose  providential  care  they 
felt  such  humble  and  confiding  trust. 

When  their  devotions  were  concluded, 
they  quietly,  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  of  res- 
ignation and  melancholy,  repaired  to  their 
respective  sleeping  places,  with  the  exception 
of  old  Sulhvan  himself,  who,  after  some 
hesitation,  took  down  the  great  coat  already 
so  markedly  iiUuded  to,  and  exclaiming, 
.  partly  to  those  within  hearing — 

"  I  don't  know — but  still  there  can't  be  any 
harm  in  it ;  sure  it's  betther  that  it  should 
j  be  doin'  some  good  than  hangin'  up  there 
:  idle,  against  the  wall,  such  a  night  as  this. 
I  Here,  Dan,  for  the  first  time  since  I  put  it 
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ap  wid  my  own  hands,  except  to  shake  the 
dust  off  of  it,  I'm  goin'  to  turn  this  bij::^  coat 
to  some  use.  There,"  he  added,  spreading  it 
over  them  ;  "let  it  help  to  keep  you  warm 
to-night — for  God  knows,  you  want  it,  you 
an'  them  poor  gorsoons.  Your  coverin'  is 
but  light,  an'  you  may  hear  the  downj)ovvriu' 
of  rain  that's  in  it ;  an'  the  wind,  too,  is  risin' 
fast,  every  minute  — gettin'  so  strong,  indeed, 
that  I  doubt  it  'iU  be  a  storm  before  it  stops  ; 
an'  Dan,  if  it  'udn't  be  too  much,  may  be 
you'd  not  object  to  offer  vip  one  ■pathei- an  avy 
for  the  poor  sowl  of  him  that  owned  it,  an' 
that  was  brought  to  his  account  so  suddenly 
and  so  terribly.  There,"  he  added,  fixing  it 
upon  them  ;  "  it  heli^s  to  keep  you  warm  at 
any  rate  ;  an'  it's  surely  betther  to  have  it  so 
employed  than  haugiu'  idle,  as  I  said,  against 
the  wall." 

M'Gowan  immediately  sat  up  in  the  bed, 
and  putting  down  his  hands,  removed  the 
coat. 

"  We  don't  want  it  at  all,"  he  replied  ; 
"  take  it  away,  Jerry — do,  for  heaven's  sake. 
The  night's  not  at  all  so  cowld  as  you  think, 
an'  we'U  keep  one  another  wai-m  enough  wid- 
out  it,  never  fear." 

"  Troth  you  do  want  it,"  said  Sullivan  ; 
"  iorfareer  gab;  it's  the  light  coverin'  that's 
over  you  an'  them,  poor  boys.  Heiglilio, 
Dan,  see  what  innocence  is — j)ooi'  things, 
they're  sound  already — an'  may  God  pity 
them  an'  provide  for  them,  or  enable  me  to 
do  it !  "  And  as  he  looked  down  upon  the 
sleeping  lads,  the  tears  came  so  abundantly 
to  his  eyes,  that  he  was  forced  to  wipe  them 
away.  "Keep  the  coat,  Dan,"  he  added; 
"you  do  want  it." 

"  No,"  replied  the  other.  "  The  truth  is,  I 
couldn't  sleep  under  it.  I'm  very  timersome, 
an'  a  little  thing  fiightens  me." 

"Oh,"  said  Sullivan,  "I  didn't  think  of 
that :  in  troth,  if  you're  timersome,  it's  more 
than  the  world  b'Heves  of  you.  Well,  well — 
I'll  hang  it  up  again  ;  so  good  night,  an'  a 
sound  sleejD  to  you,  an'  to  every  man  that  has 
a  free  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  !  " 

No  response  was  given  to  this  prayer,  and 
his  words  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  sol- 
emn silence,  that  was  only  broken  occasion- 
ally by  the  heavy  pattering  of  the  descending- 
rain,  and  the  fitfixl  gusts  of  the  blast,  as  they 
ru.shed  against  the  house,  and  sung  wildly 
among  the  few  trees  by  which  it  and  the  gar- 
den were  enclosed. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  night  of  mnd  and 
storm,  if  not  rising  actually  to  a  temjiest  or 
hurricane,  is  precisely  that  on  wliich  sleep 
falls  with  its  deejjest  influence  upon  men. 
SuUivan's  family,  on  that  which  we  are  de- 
scribing, were  a  proof  of  this  ;  at  least  until 
about  the  hour  of  three  o'c/lock,  when  thej* 


I  were  startled  by  a  cry  for  help,  so  loud  and 
frightful,  that  in  a  moment  he  and  the  boys 
j  huddled  on  their  dress,  and  hurried  to  the 
bed  in  which  the  prophet  lay.  In  a  mmute 
i  or  two  they  got  a  caudle  ht  ;  and  truly  the 
!  appearance  of  the  man  was  calculated  to 
j  di-ive  fear  and  alarm  into  their  hearts.  They 
found  him  sitting  in  the  bed,  with  his  eyes 
so  wild  and  staring  that  they  seemed  strain- 
I  ing  out  of  their  sockets.  His  hair  was  erect, 
j  and  his  mouth  half  open,  and  di-awn  back  ; 
j  while  the  perspiration  poured  from  him  in 
j  torrents.  His  hands  were  spread,  and  held 
i  up,  with  their  palms  outwards,  as  if  in  the 
I  act  of  pushing  something  back  that  seemed 
to  approach  him.  "  Help,"  he  shouted  ,  "  he 
is  comin'  on  me — he  will  have  me  powerless 
in  a  minute.  He  is  gaspin'  now,  as  he — 
I  Stay  back,  stay  back — here — here,  helj)  ;  it's 
1  the  murdhered  man — he's  upon  me.  Oh  ! — 
!  Oh,  God  !  he's  comin'  neai-er  and  nearer. 
I  Help  me — save  me  !  " 

SuUivan  on  holding  the  candle  to  his  face, 
I  perceived  that  he  was  still  asleejJ  ;  and  sus- 
pecting the  nature  of  his  dream,  he  awoke 
him  at  once.  On  seeing  a  portion  of  the 
I  family  about  him,  he  started  again,  and 
j  .looked  for  a  moment  so  completely  aghast 
!  that  he  resembled  horror  personified. 
!  "Who — what — what  are  you?  Oh,"  he 
j  exclaimed,  recovering,  and  striving  to  com 
(  pose  himself,  "  ha — Good  God  !  what  a 
i  frightful  drame  I  had.  I  thouglit  I  wa« 
i  mm-dherin'  a  man;  mui-dherin'  the" — he 
i  paused,  and  stared  wildly  about  him. 
"  Murdherin' who  ?  "  asked  Jerry. 
j  "  Murdherin' !  eh — ha — why,  who  talk.s 
about  murdherin'  ?  " 

"  Compose  yourself,"  added  Sidlivan  ; 
"  you  did  ;  but  you're  fiightened.  You  say 
you  thought  you  were  murdherin'  some  one  ; 
who  was  it  ?  " 

I  "Yes,  yes,"  he  rej)lied  ;  "it  was  mj^self. 
j  I  thought  the  murdhered  man  was — I  mean, 
j  that  the  man  was  murdherin'  myself."  And 
(  he  looked  with  a  terrible  shudder  of  fear  to- 
1  wards  the  great  coat. 

j  "  Hut,"  said  Sulhvan,  "  it  was  only  a 
I  drame  ;  comjDose  yourself  ;  why  should  you 
be  alarmed  ? — your  hand  is  free  of  it.  So, 
I  as  I  said,  compose  yom-self ;  put  your 
i  trust  in  God,  an'  recommend  yourself  to  hi= 
care." 
I  "It  was  a  terrible  drame,"  said  the  other, 
j  once  more  shuddering ;  "  but  then  it  was  a 
1  drame.  Good  God,  yes !  However,  I  ax 
!  pardon  for  disturbin'  j'ou  all,  an'  breaking 
I  in  upon  your  sleep.  Go  to  bed  now ;  I'm 
j  well  enough  ;  only  jist  set  that  bit  of  candle 
by  the  bed-side  for  awhile,  till  I  recover,  for 
;  I  did  get  a  fearful  fright." 

He  then  laid  himself  down  ouce  more,  and 
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having  wiped  the  perspu-ation  from  liis  I 
forehead,  which  was  now  cadaverous,  he 
bade  them  good  night,  and  again  endeavored 
to  comi^ose  himself  to  rest.  In  this  he  even- 
tually succeeded,  the  candle  burning  itself  ; 
out ;  an  I  in  about  three-quai-ters  of  an  hour  ! 
Uie  whole  family  were  once  more  WTapped  in  | 
sound  and  uninternii^ted  repose.  ' 

The  next  morning  the  Sullivan  family  rose 
to  witness  another  weaiy  and  dismal  diy  <  A 
incessant  rain,  and  to  partake  of  a  bii-ikt'ust 
of  thin  stirabout,  made  and  served  up  with 
that  woful  ingenuity,  which  necessity,  the  i 
mother  of  invention  in  periods  of  scarcity,  i 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  a  different  character,  I 
had  made  known  to  the  benevolent  heart- 
ed wife  of  Jerry  Sullivan.  That  is  to  say,  the  ; 
victuals  were  made  so  unsubstantially  thin,  ! 
that  in  order  to  impose,  if  possible,  on  the 
appetite,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  deceive 
the  eye  by  turning  the  plates  and  dishes 
roimd  and  round  several  times,  while  the 
viands  were  hot,  so  as  by  si^reading  them  over 
a  larger  surface,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
greater  quantity.  It  is,  heaven  knows,  a 
melancholy  cheat,  but  one  with  which  the 
periodical  famines  of  our  unhappy  country 
have  made  om-  people  too  well  aeqiiainted. 
Previous,  however,  to  breakfast,  the  proj)het 
had  a  private  interview  with  Mave,  or  the 
Gra  Gal,  as  she  w\as  generally  termed  to  de- 
note her  beauty  and  extraordinary  power  of 
soncihating  affection ;  Gra  Gal  signifying 
the  fair  love,  or  to  give  the  more  compre- 
hensive meaning  wliicli  it  implied,  the  fair- 
haired  beauty  whom  all  love,  or  who  wins  all 
love.  This  interview  lasted,  at  least,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  it  might  be  twenty  minutes, 
but  as  the  object  of  it  did  not  then  trans- 
pire, we  can  only  explain  the  appearances 
which  followed  it,  so  far  at  least,  as  the 
parties  themselves  wei'e  concerned.  The 
Gra  Gal,  as  we  shall  occasionally  call  her, 
seemed  pleased,  if  not  absolutely  gratified, 
by  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
them.  Her  eye  was  elated,  and  she  moved 
about  like  one  who  ajjpeared  to  have  been 
relieved  from  some  reflection  that  had  em- 
barrassed and  depressed  her  ;  still  it  might 
liave  been  observed  that  this  sense  of  relief 
had  nothing  in  it  directly  affecting  the  jjer- 
son  of  the  proj)het  himself,  on  whom  her 
eyes  fell  from  time  to  time  with  a  glance 
that  changed  its  whole  expression  of  satis- 
faction to  one  of  i^ain  and  dislike.  On  his 
part  there  also  apj^eared  a  calm  sedate  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction,  under  which,  however, 
iin  eye  better  acquainted  with  human  nature 
might  easily  detect  a  triumph.  He  looked, 
fp  those  who  could  properly  understand 
liim,  precisely  as  an  able  diplomatist  would 
who  had  suceeeiled  in  gaining  a  jJoint. 


AMien  breakfast  was  over,  and  previous  to 
his  departure,  he  brought  Jerry  Sullivan  and 
his  wife  out  to  the  bam,  and  in  a  tone  and 
manner  of  much  mysteiy,  assuming  at  the 
same  time  that  ligTU'ative  and  inflated  style 
so  jDeculiar  to  him,  and  also  to  his  rival  the 
Senachie,  he  thus  addressed  them — 

"Listen,"  said  he,  "listen,  Jerry  Sullivan, 
and  Bridget,  his  wife  ;  a  child  was  born,  and 
a  p:i'.;('  was  written — the  moon  saw  it,  and 
tlio  s^ais  saw  it ;  but  the  sun  did  not,  for  he 
is  dark  to  fate  an'  sees  nothing  but  the  face 
of  nature.  Do  you  understand  that,  Jeny 
SuUivan,  an'  you  Bridget,  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Well,  troth  we  can't  say  we  do  yet,  at  aU 
events,"  they  rei^lied  ;  "  but  how  could  we, 
ye  know,  if  it's  regardin'  j'l'ophecy  you're 
si>akin'." 

"  Undherstand  it !  "  he  replied,  contempt- 
uously, "you  undherstand  it! — no  nor  Fath- 
er Philemy  Corcoran  himself  couldn't  im- 
dlierstand  it,  bai-rin'  he  fasted  and  israyed, 
and  refi-ained  from  Uquor,  for  that's  the  way 
to  get  the  kay  o"  knowledge ;  at  laist  it's 
the  way  I  got  it  first — however,  let  that  pass. 
As  I  was  sajdn'  a  chUd  was  born  and  a  page 
was  written — and  an  angel  from  heaven  was 
sent  to  Nebbychodanazor,  the  prophet,  who 
was  commanded  to  WTite.  ^Miat  ^riU  I 
write  ?  says  Nebbychodanazor,  the  prophet. 
"Write  down  the  fate  of.  a  faymale  child,  bj- 
name  Mave  Sullivan,  daughter  to  Jerry  Sul- 
livan and  his  wife  Bridget,  of  Aughnnnu-- 
rui.  Amin,  says  the  prophet ;  fate  is  fate, 
what's  before  is  not  behind,  neither  is  what's 
behind  before,  and  every  thing  will  come  to 
23ass  that's  to  happen.  Amin,  agin,  saj'S  the 
proijhet,  an'  what  am  I  to  write  ?  Grandeur 
an'  wealth — uji  stau-s  and  down  stairs — sUks 
an'  s  dins — an  inside  car — bracelets,  earrings, 
and  Sjjanish  boots,  made  of  Morroccy  leath- 
er, tanned  at  Cordovan.  Amin,  agin,  says 
Nebbychodanazor,  the  prophet  ;  this  is  not 
that,  neither  is  that  the  other,  but  every  is 
everything — naither  can  something  be  noth- 
ing, nor  nothing  something,  to  the  end  of 
time  ;  and  time  itself  is  but  cousin  jarmin 
to  eternity — as  is  recorded  in  the  great  book 
of  fate,  fortune  and  fatalitj'.  Write  again, 
says  the  angel.  What  am  I  to  write  ?  At 
the  name  of  Mabel  Sullivan  place  dong  wid 
all  the  rest,  two  great  paragons  of  a  woman's 
life,  Mai-riage  and  Prosperity — write  mai-- 
riage  happy,  and  pro.sperity  numerous — and 
so  the  child's  born,  an'  the  page  written — 
beauty  and  goodness,  a  hapjjy  father,  and  a 
proud  mother — both  made  wealthy  through 
her  means." 

"  And  so,"  he  proceeded,  di-opping  the 
recitative,  and  resuming  his  natural  voice — 

"  Be  kind  and  indulgent  to  your  daughter, 
for  she'll  yet  hve  to  make  all  your  fortunes 
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Take  care  of  her  and  yourself  till  I  sees  yez 
again." 

And  without  adding  another  word  be  de- 
pai-ted. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Danee,  and  Double  Discmtry. 

The  dance  to  which  Sarah  M'Gowan  went 
after  the  conflict  with  her  step-mother,  was 
but  a  miserable  sjaecimen  of  what  a  dance 
usually  is  in  Ireland.  On  that  occasion, 
there  were  but  comparatively  few  assembled  ; 
and  these  few,  as  irvxy  be  guessed,  consisted 
chiefly  of  those  gay  and  fi'olicsome  sph-its 
whom  no  pressui'e  of  distress,  nor  anything 
short  of  sickness  or  death,  could  sober  down 
into  seriousness.  The  meeting,  in  fact,  ex- 
hibited a  painful  union  of  mii-th  and  melan- 
choly. The  season  brought  with  it  noue  of 
that  relief  to  the  peasantry  which  usually 
makes  autumn  so  welcome.  On  tho  contrary, 
the  failure  of  the  jjotato  crop,  !S]i  "•i;illy  in 
its  quality,  as  well  as  that  in  the  -imIii  -iii- 
erally,  was  not  only  the  cause  of  lumber  and 
distress,  but  also  of  the  sickness  which  pre- 
vailed. The  poor  were  forced,  as  they  too 
often  are,  to  dig  their  potatoes  before  they 
were  fit  for  food  ;  and  the  consequences  were 
disastrous  to  themselves  in  every  sense. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  ajspear  ;  but  then  it 
was  supposed  that  as  soon  as  the  new  grain 
came  in,  relief  would  foUow.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, however,  they  were,  alas !  most 
wofuU\'  disappointed.  The  wetness  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  had  soured  and  fer- 
mented the  grain  so  lamentably,  that  the 
use  of  it  transformed  the  sickness  occasioned 
by  the  unripo  and  bad  potatoes  into  a 
terrible  and  desolating  epidemic.  At  the 
period  we  are  treating  of,  this  awful  scourge 
had  just  set  in,  and  was  beginiug  to  can-y 
death  and  misery  in  aU  their  hoiTors 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that,  at  the  dance  we  are  describing, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  that 
cheerful  and  light-hearted  enjoyment  which 
is,  or  at  least  which  was,  to  be  found  at  such 
meetings.  It  was,  besides,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  evening,  biit  thinly  attended. 
Such  a  family  had  two  or  three  members  of 
it  sick  ;  another  had  buried  a  fine  young 
woman  ;  a  third,  an  only  son  ;  a  fourth,  had 
lost  the  father,  and  the  fifth,  the  mother  of 
a  large  family.  In  fact,  the  conversation  on 
this  occasion  was  rather  a  catalogue  of 
calamity  and  death,  than  that  heai-ty  ebul- 
lition of  animal  spirits  which  throws  its 
laughing  and  festive  spirits  into  such  assem- 
blies.    Two  there  \Yere,  however,  who,  des- 


pite of  the  gloom  which  darkened  both  the 
dance  and  the  day,  contrived  to  sustain  our 
national  reputation  for  gayety  and  mirtli. 
One  of  the.se  was  our  fi'iend,  Sarah,  or,  as 
she  was  better  known,  Sally  M'Gowan,  and! 
the  other  a  young  fellow  named  Charley 
Hanlon,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  gardener 
and  steward  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange.  This 
young  feUow  possessed  great  cheerfulness, 
and  such  an  everlasting  fund  of  mirth  and 
jocularity,  as  made  him  the  hfe  and  soul  of 
every  dance,  wake,  and  meriy -meeting  in  the 
t  parish.  He  was  quite  a  Lothario  in  his 
I  sj^here — a  lady-killer — and  so  general  an  ad- 
I  mirer  of  the  sex,  that  he  invariably  made 
I  love  to  every  pretty  girl  he  met,  or  could 
;  lure  into  conversation.  The  usual  couse- 
,  quences  followed.  Nobody  was  such  a 
favorite  with  the  sex  in  general,  who  were 
ready  to  tear  each  other's  caps  about  him,  as 
they  sometimes  actually  did ;  and  indeed 
this  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
fellow  was  one  of  the  most  oj^en,  hardy  liars 
that  ever  Uved.  Of  shame  he  had  heard  ; 
but  of  what  it  meant,  no  earthly  eloquence 
could  give  him  the  slighest  jDerception  ;  and 
we  need  scarcely  add,  that  his  assurance 
was  boundless,  as  were  his  powers  of 
flattery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  then,  that 
a  man  so  admirablj'  calculated  to  succeed 
with  the  sex,  was  properly  appreciated  by 
them,  and  that  his  falsehood,  flattery,  and 
assurance  were  virtues  which  enshi-ined  the 
vagabond  in  then-  hearts.  In  short,  he  had 
got  the  character  of  being  a  rake  ;  and  he 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  suffer  the  agree- 
able penalty  of  theu-  admiration  and  favor  in 
consequence.  The  fellow  besides,  was  by 
no  means  ill-looking,  nor  ill-made,  but  just 
had  enough  of  that  kind  of  face  and  figure 
which  no  one  can  readily  either  find  fault 
with  or  jDraise. 

This  gallant  and  Sally  M'Gowan,  were  in 
fact,  the  hfe  of  the  meeting  ;  and  Sally,  be- 
sides, had  the  rej^utatiou  of  being  a  great 
favorite  with  1dm — a  circumstance  which 
considerably  diminished  her  popularity  with 
her  own  sex.  She  herself  felt  towards  him 
that  kind  of  wUd,  indomitable  affection, 
which  is  as  vehement  as  it  is  unregulated  iu 
such  minds  as  hers.  For  instance,  she 
made  no  secret  of  her  attachment  to  him, 
but  on  the  contraiy,  gloried  in  it,  even  to 
her  fatlier,  who,  on  this  subject,  could  exer- 
cise no  restraint  whatsoever  over  her.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  entertain  our  readers 
with  the  histoiw  of  the  occurrences  which 
took  place  at  the  dance,  as  they  are,  in  fact, 
not  worth  recording.  Hanlon,  at  its  close, 
prepared  to  see  SaUy  home,  as  is  usual. 

'•  You  may  come  mth  me  vear  home,"  .she 
rei^lied  ;  "  but  I'm  not  goin'  home  to-night." 
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"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  where  the  dickeus  are 
you  goin'  then  ?  " 

"  To  Barny  Gormly's  wake  ;  there  'ill  be 
lots  of  fun  there,  too,"  she  replied.  '"  But 
come — you  can  come  wid  me  as  far  as  the 
turn-up  to  the  house  ;  for  I  won't  go  in,  nor 
go  home  neither,  till  afther  the  berril,  to- 
morrow." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  rather  gravely, 
"  the  Grey  Stone  that's  at  the  mouth  of  the  ; 
Black  Glen  ? "  _  j 

"I  ought,"  said  she;  "sure  that's  where 
the  carman  was  found  murdhered."  | 

"  The  same,"  added  Hanlou.  "  Well,  I  mast 
go  that  far  to-night,"  said  he. 

"  And  that's  jist  where  I  tui'u  off  to  the 
Gormly's." 

"  So  far,  then,  we'll  be  together,"  he  re- ! 
pUed. 

"  But  why  that  far  only,  Charley — eh  ?  " 

"  That's  what  you  could  never  guess,"  said  i 
he,  "  and  very  few  else  aither  ;  but  go  I  must,  \ 
an'  go  I  wUl.  At  all  events,  I'll  be  company  \ 
for  you  in  passin'  it.  Are  you  never  afeard 
at  night,  as  you  go  near  it  ?  "  | 

"Divila  taste,"  she  rephed  ;  "what  'ud  I  i 
be  afeard  of  ?  my  father  laughs  at  sich  things ;  | 
although,"  she  added,  musing,  "  I  think  he's  | 
sometimes  timorous  for  aU  that.  But  I  know  [ 
he's  often  out  at  all  hours,  and  he  aaijs  he 
doesn't  care  about  ghosts — I  know  I  don't."  | 

The  conversation  now  flagged  a  little,  and  i 
Hanlon,  who  had  been  all  the  preceding  j 
part  of  the  evening  full  of  mii-th  and  levity, 
could  scarcely  force  himself  to  rejjly  to  her  ! 
observations,  or  sustain  any  part  in  the-  diar-  j 
logue.  I 

"  Why,  what  the  sorra's  comiu'  over  you  ?  "  i 
she  asked,  as  they  began  to  enter  into  the 
shadow  of  the  hill  at  whose  foot  her  father's  j 
cabin  stood,  and  which  here,  for  about  two  I 
hundred  yards,  fell  across  the  road.  "  It  is  | 
gettin'  afeard  you  are  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  1  was  given  to 
undherstand  last  night,  that  if  I'd  come  this 
night  to  the  Grey  Stone,  I'd  find  out  a  sai- 
cret  that  I'd  give  a  great  deal  to  know." 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied,"  we'll  see  that ; 
an'  now,  raise  your  spirits.  Here  we're  in 
the  moonlight,  thank  goodness,  such  as  it  is.  } 
Dear  me,  thin,  but  it's  an  awful  night,  and  j 
the  wind's  risin';  and  listen  to  the  flood,  how  | 
it  roars  in  the  glen  below,  like  a  thousand  ; 
buUs ! "  j 

"  It  is,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  hould  your  ■ 
tongue  now  for  a  little,  and  as  j-ou're  here  1 
stojj  wid  me  for  a  while,  although  I  don't  see  \ 
how  I'm  likely  to  come  by  much  knowledge 
in  sich  a  place  as  this."  | 

They  now  approached  the  Grey  Stone,  and  j 
as  they  did  the  moon  came  out  a  little  from  | 
her  dai-k  shrine  of  clouds,  but  merely  with  [ 


that  dim  and  feeble  hght  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  add  ghastliness  and  horror  to  the 
wildness  and  desolation  of  the  place. 

Sally  could  now  obsei-\'e  that  her  com- 
panion was  exceedingly  pale  and  agitated  ; 
his  voice,  as  he  spoke,  became  disturbed  and 
infirm  ;  and  as  he  laid  his  hand  ujion  the 
Grey  Stone  he  immediately  withdrew  it,  and 
taking  off'  his  hat  he  blessed  himself,  and 
muttered  a  short  prayer  with  an  earnestness 
and  solemnity  for  which  she  could  not  ac- 
count. Having  concluded  it,  both  stood  in 
silence  for  a  short  time,  he  awaiting  the 
promised  information — for  which  on  this 
occasion  he  ajjpeared  likely  to  wait  in  vain 
— and  she  witliout  any  particular  purpose 
beyond  her  natural  curiosity  to  watch  and 
know  the  event. 

The  place  at  that  moment  was,  indeed,  a 
lonely  otie,  and  it  was  by  no  means  sm'ijris* 
ing  that,  apart  from  the  occurrence  of  two 
murders,  one  on,  and  the  other  near,  the 
spot  where  they  stood,  the  neighboriug 
peasantry  should  feel  great  reluctance  in 
passing  it  at  night.  The  Ught  of  the  moon 
was  just  suflicient  to  ex^Dose  the  njitural 
wUdness  of  the  adjacent  scenery.  The  glen 
itself  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  and  seemed 
to  the  eye  so  dark  that  nothing  biit  the  huge 
outlines  of  the  projecting  crags,  whose 
shapes  appeared  in  the  indistinctness  like 
gigantic  sj)ectres,  could  been  seen ;  while 
all  around,  and  where  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  fell,  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
muddy  gleams  of  the  yellow  flood  as  it 
rushed,  with  its  hoarse  and  incessant  roar, 
through  a  flat  country  on  whose  features  the 
storm  and  the  hour  had  impressed  a  charac- 
ter of  gloom,  and  the  most  dismal  desola- 
tion. Nay,  the  still  appearance  of  the  Grey 
Stone,  or  rock,  at  which  they  stood,  had, 
when  contrasted  with  the  moving  elements 
about  them,  and  associated  with  the  murder 
committed  at  its  very  foot,  a  solemn  ajipear- 
ance  that  was  of  itself  calculated  to  fill  the 
mind  with  awe  and  terror.  Hanlon  felt  this, 
as,  indeed,  his  whole  manner  indicated. 

"  Well,"  said  his  companion,  alluding  to 
the  short  prayer  he  had  just  concluded,  "I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you  at  your  i:irayers  like 
a  voteen  this  night  at  any  rate.  Is  it  fear  that 
makes  you  so  pious  upon  our  hands  ?  Troth, 
I  doubt  there's  a  white  feather, — a  cowardly 
dhrop — in  you,  stUl  an'  all." 

"If  you  can  be  one  minute  serious,  Sally, 
do,  I  beg  of  you.  I  am  veiy  much  disturb- 
ed, I  acknowledge,  an'  so  would  you,  may 
be,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do. " 

"  You're  the  color  of  death,"  she  repHed, 
putting  her  fingers  upon  his  cheek  ;  "  an', 
my  God !  is  it  paspiratiou  I  feel  such  a  night 
as  this?     I  declare  to  goodness  it  is.     Give 
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me  the  white  pocket- ban dkercliy  that  you 
say  Peggy  Murray  gave  you.  "Where  is  it?  " 
she  jjroeeeded,  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket. 
"  Ah,  ay,  I  have  it ;  stoop  a  Uttle  ;  take  care 
of  your  liat  ;  here  uow,"  and  while  speaking 
she  wiped  the  cold  perspii-atiou  from  his 
foi-ehead.  "  Is  this  the  one  she  made  you  a 
present  of,  an'  put  the  letthers  on  ?  " 

"It  is,"  he  rephed,  "the  veiy  same — but 
she  dithi't  make  me  a  present  of  it,  she  only 
hemmed  it  for  me." 

"That's  a  lie  of  you,"  she  replied,  fierce- 
ly ;  "  she  bought  it  for  you  out  of  her  own 
pocket.  I  know  that  much.  She  tould 
Kate  Duffy  so  herself,  and  boasted  of  it :  but 
wait." 

"  Well,"  replied  Hanlon,  anxious  to  keep 
down  the  gust  of  jealousy  which  he  saw 
rising,  "  and  if  she  did,  how  could  I  prevent 
her?" 

"  What  letthers  did  she  put  on  it  ?  " 

"P.  and  an  M.,"  he  replied,  "  the  two  first 
letthers  of  my  name." 

"That's  another  lie,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  they're  not  the  two  first  letthers  of  your 
name,  but  of  her  own  ;  there's  no  M  in  Han- 
lon. At  any  rate,  unless  you  give  the  same 
handkerchy  to  me,  I'U  make  it  be  a  black 
business  to  her." 

"  Keep  it,  keep  it,  wid  all  my  heart,"  he 
replied,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  topic  which 
at  that  moment  came  on  him  so  powerfully 
and  unseasonably.  "  Do  what  you  like  wid  it." 

"  You  say  so  wiUingly,  now — do  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  an'  you  may  tell  the 
whole  world  that  I  said  so,  if  you  hke." 

"P.  M. — oh,  ay,  that's  for  Peggy  Mun-ay 
— maybe  the  letthers  I  savv'  on  the  ould 
tobaccy-box  I  found  in  the  hole  of  the  wall 
to-day  were  for  Peggy  Miuxay.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha !  Oh,  may  be  I  won't  have  a  brag  over 
her ! " 

"  What  letthers  ?  "  asked  Hanlon  eagerly  ; 
"  a  tobaccy-box,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Ay  did  I — a  tobaccy-box.  I  found  it  in 
a  hole  in  the  wall  in  our  house  to-day ;  it 
tumbled  'out  while  I  was  gettiu'  some  cob- 
webs to  stop  a  bleedin'." 

"  Was  it  a  good  one  ? "  asked*  Hanlon, 
with  appai-ent  carelessness,  "  could  one  use 
it?" 

"H;xrdly  ;  but  no,  it's  all  rusty,  an' has  but 
one  liinge." 

"  But  one  hinge  !  "  repeated  the  other, 
who  was  almost  breathless  with  anxiety; 
"  an'  the  letthers — what's  this  you  say  they 
wor  ?  " 

"  The  veiy  same  that's  on  your  handker- 
chy," she  replied — "a  P.  an'  an  M." 

"  Gi-eat  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this 
possible  !  Heavens  !  What  is  that  ?  Did  you 
hear  anything  ?  " 


"  ^^Tiat  ails  you  ?  "  she  enquired.  "  WTiy  do 
you  look  so  frightened  ?  " 

"  Did  you  hear  nothing  ? "  he  again 
asked. 

"  Ha  !  ha  ! — hear  !  "  she  replied,  laughing 
— "  hear  ;  I  thought  I  heard  something  like 
a  gi'oan  ;  but  sure  'tis  only  the  wind.  Lord  I 
what  a  night !  Listen  how  the  wmd  an' 
storm  growls  an'  tyrannizes  and  rages  dowTi 
in  the  glen  there,  an'  about  the  hills.  Faith 
there'U  be  many  a  house  stripped  tliis  night. 
Why,  what  ails  you  ?  Af ther  all,  you're  but 
a  hen-hearted  divil,  I  doubt ;  sorra  thing 
else." 

Hanlon  made  her  no  reply,  but  took  his 
hat  ofl"  <md  once  more  offered  up  a  short 
prayer,  apparently  in  deep  and  most  extra- 
ordinary excitement. 

"  I  see,"  she  observed,  after  he  had  con- 
cluded, "  that  you're  bent  on  your  devotions 
this  night ;  and  the  devil's  own  place  you've 
pitched  upon  for  them." 

"Well,  now,"  replied  Hanlon,  "I'U  be 
biddin'  you  good-night ;  but  before  you  go, 
promise  to  get  me  that  tobaccy-box  you 
found  ;  it's  the  least  you  may  give  it  to  me 
for  Pe^gy  Murray's  handkerchy." 

"  Hut,"  returned  Sally,  "  it's  not  worth  a 
thraneen  ;  you  couldn't  use  it  even  if  you  had 
it ;   siu-e  it's  both  rusty  and  broken." 

"  No  matther  for  that,"  he  replied  ;  "I 
want  to  play  a  thrick  on  Peggy  Murray  wid  it, 
so  as  to  have  a  good  laugh  against  her — the 
pair  of  us — you  md  the  handkerchy,  and  me 
wid  the  tobaccy-box." 

"  Very  well,"  she  repUed.  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
— that'll  be  great.  At  any  rate,  I've  a  crow 
to  pluck  wid  the  same  Peggv  Murray.  Oh, 
never  you  fear,  you  must  have  it  ;  the  minnit 
I  get  my  hands  on  it,  I'll  secure  it  for  you." 

After  a  few  words  more  of  idle  chat  they 
separated  ;  he  to  his  master's  house,  which 
was  a  considerable  distance  off:  and  this 
extraordinary  creature — unconscious  of  the 
terrors  and  other  weaknesses  that  render 
her  sex  at  once  so  dejjeudent  on  and  .so  dear 
to  man— fuU  only  of  dehght  at  the  expected 
glee  of  the  wake— to  the  house  of  death 
where  it  was  held. 

It  "-he  country  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  not 
unu.Aial  for  those  who  come  to  a  wake-house 
fi-om  a  distance,  to  remain  there  until  the 
funeral  takes  place :  and  this  also  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  nearest  door 
neighbors.  There  is  generally  a  solemn 
hospitality  observed  on  the  occasion,  of 
which  the  two  classes  I  mention  jjartake. 
Sally's  absence,  therefore,  on  that  night,  or  for 
tlie  greater  portion  of  the  next  day,  excited 
neither  alarm  nor  sui-prise  at  home.  On  en- 
tering their  miserable  shelling,  she  found 
her  father,  who  had  just  returned,  and  her 
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step-mother  in  high  words ;  the  cause  of  | 
■wiiich,  she  soon  learned,  had  originated  in  I 
his  account  of  the  interview  between  young  I 
Dalttju  and  Mave  Sullivan,  together  with  its  < 
unpleasant  consequences  to  himself. 

"  What  else  could  you  exj)ect,"  said  his  ( 
wife,  "  but  what  you  got  ?  You're  ever  an'  | 
always  too  ready  wid  your  divil's  grin  an'  i 
vour  bkck  prophecy  to  thim  you  don't  hke. 
I  wondher  you're  not  afeard  that  some  of  [ 
them  might  come  back  to  j'ourself,  an'  fall  [ 
upon  your  own  head.  If  ever  a  man  tempt- 
ed  Providence  you  do."  j 

"  Ah,  dear  me  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  I 
derisive  sneer,  rendered  doubly  rej^ulsive  by  { 
his  ovm  hideous  and  distigui-ed  face,  "  how  ; 
pious  we  are  !  Providence,  indeed  !  Much  I 
I  care  about  Providence,  you  hardened  jade,  | 
or  you  aither,  whatever  puts  the  word  into  \ 
your  purty  mouth.  Pi'ovidence  !  oh,  liow  j 
much  we  regard  it,  as  if  Providence  took  ^ 
heed  of  what  we  do.  Go  an'  get  me  some-  '• 
thin'  to  put  to  this  sweiliu'.  you  had  betther  ;  | 
or  if  it's  goin'  to  grow  rehgious  you  are,  be 
off  out  o'  this  ;  we'U  have  none  of  youi-  cant  '\ 
or  pishthrougues  here." 

"What's  tiiis?"  inquired  Sai-ah,  seating 
herself  on  a  tlirof  1ci^;^t'iI  stool,  "the  ould  | 
work,  is  if?  bdl-cit,  lu  ll-dog.  Ah,  you're  a  i 
blessed  pair  an'  a  purty  prir,  too  ;  j'ou,  wid  ' 
your  swelled  face  an'  blinkiu'  eye.  Arrah,  ' 
what  dacent  man  gave  you  that?  An'  you,"  { 
she  added,  turning  to  her  step-mother,  "wid 
your  cheeks  poulticed,  an'  your  eye  blinkin'  ' 
on  the  other  side — what  a  pair  o'  beauties 
you  are,  ha!  ha!  ha!  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  the  di^dl  an'  his  mother  fell  in  consate  wid 
you  both ! — ha  !  ha !  "  | 

"  Is  that  your  manners,  afther  speudin'  - 
the  night  away  wid  your.self  ? "  asked  her 
father,  angrily.  "  Instead  of  stealin'  into 
the  house  tkrembhn'  wid  fear,  as  you  ought  j 
to  be,  you  walk  in  wid  yoiu-  brazen  face, 
ballyraggin'  us  like  a  Hecthor."  ■ 

"Deril  a  taste  I'm  afeard,"  she  replied, 
sturdily  ;  "  I  did  nothin'  to  be  afeard  or 
ashamed  of,  an'  why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Did  you  see  Mi-.  Haulon  on  your  travels, 
eh?" 

"  You  needn't  say  eh  about  it,"  she  re-  : 
plied,  "to  be  sure  1  did  ;  it  was  to  meet  him  i 
that  I  went  to  the  dance  ',  I  have  no  saicrets." 

"  Ah,  you'U  come  to  a  good  end  yet,  I  \ 
doubt,"  said  her  father.  I 

"Sure  she  needn't  be  afeard  of  Providence, 
any  how,"  observed  his  wife. 

"  To  the  divil  wid  you,  at  all  events,"  he 
rej)lied  ;  "  if  you're  not  off  out  o'  that  to  get 
me  somethin'  for  this  sweUin'  I'll  make  it  \ 
Worse  for  you."  ' 

"Ay,  ay.  I'll  go,"  looking  at  him  with 
peculiar  bitterness,  "  an  wid  the  help  of  the  i 


same  Pi-ovidence  that  you  laugh  at,  I'll  take 
care  that  the  same  roof  won't  cover  the  three 
of  us  long.  I'm  tired  of  this  life,  and  come 
or  go  what  may,  I'll  look  to  my  sowl  an'  lead 
it  no  longer. 

"  Do  you  mane  to  break  our  hearts  ?  "  he 
replied,  laiighing  ;  "  for  sure  we  couldn't  do 
less  afther  her,  Sally  ;  eh,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Be- 
fore you  lave  us,  anyhow,"  he  added,  "  go 
and  get  me  some  Cai^harrawan  roots  to  bring 
down  this  sweUin' ;  I  can't  go  to  the  Grange 
wid  sich  a  face  as  this  on  me." 

"  You'U  have  a  blacker  an'  a  worse  one  on 
the  day  of  judgment,"  replied  Nelly,  taking 
up  an  old  spade  as  she  spoke,  and  proceed- 
ing to  look  for  the  Cashairawan  (DandeHon) 
roots  he  wanted. 

WTie.n  she  had  gone,  the  prophet,  assuming 
that  peculiar  sweetness  of  manner,  for  wliich 
he  was  so  remarkable  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose, turned  to  his  daughter,  and  jnitting 
his  hiuid  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  pulled 
out  a  tress  of  fair  hair,  whose  shade  and 
silky  softness  were  exquisitely  beautiful. 

"Dovou  see  that,"  said  he,  "isn't  tliat 
in-etty?" 

"  Show,"  she  replied,  and  taking  the  tress 
into  her  hand,  she  looked  at  it. 

"It  is  lovely  ;  but  isn't  that  aquil  to  it?" 
she  continued,  letting  loose  her  own  of  raven 
black  and  equal  gloss  and  softness — "what 
can  it  brag  over  that  ?  eh,"  and  as  she  com- 
pared them  her  black  eye  flashed,  and  her 
cheek  assumed  a  rich  glow  of  piide  and  con- 
scious beauty,  that  made  her  look  just  such 
a  being  as  an  old  Grecian  statuary  would 
have  wished  to  model  fi-om. 

"  It  is  aiquil  to  hers  any  day,"  replied  her 
father,  softening  into  affection  as  he  con- 
templated her  ;  "  and  indeed,  Sally,  I  tliink 
you're  her  match  eveiy  way  excejDt — excejit 
— no  matter,  troth  are  you." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  wid  it  ?  "  she 
asked  ;  "is  it  to  the  Grange  it's  goin'?" 

"  It  is  an'  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  what 
I  mentioned  to  you.  If  I  get  what  I'm 
promised,  we'll  lave  the  country,  you  and  I, 
and  as  for  that  ovild  vagabond,  we'll  pitch  her 
to  ould  Nick.  She's  talking  about  devotion, 
and  has  nothing  but  Providence  in  her  lips." 

"  But  isn't  there  a  Proridence  ?  "  asked  his 
daughter,  with  a  sparkhng  eye. 

"  Deril  a  much  myself  knows  or  cai-es,"  he 
replied,  with  indifference,  "  whether  tliere  is 
or  not." 

"  Bekase  if  there  is,"  she  said,  pausing — 
"  if  there  is,  one  might  as  well " 

She  paused  again  and  her  fine  features  as- 
sumed an  intellectual  meaning — a  soiTowful 
and  meditative  beauty,  that  gave  a  new  and 
more  attractive  expression  to  her  face  than 
her  father  had  ever  witnessed  on  it  before. 
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"  Dou't  vex  me,  Sarah,"  he  rejilied,  snap- 
pislily.  "  Maybe  it's  goin'  to  imitate  her  you 
are.  The  clarg%'  knows  these  things  maybe 
— an'  maybe  they  don't.  I  only  wish  slie'd 
come  back  with  the  cadmrrau-an.  If  all  goes 
right,  I'll  pocket  what'll  bring  yourself  an' 
me  to  America.  I'm  beginnin'  somehow  to 
get  uuaisy  ;  an'  I  don't  msh  to  stay  in  this 
country  any  longer." 

^Miilst  he  spoke,  the  sparkling  and  beau- 
tiful expression  which  had  lit  up  his  daugh- 
ter's countenance  passed  away,  and  with  it 
Ijrobably  the  moment  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  opened  a  new  and  higher  des- 
tiny to  her  existence. 

Nelly,  in  the  meantime,  ha-ving  taken  an 
old  spade  with  her  to  dig  the  roots  she  went 
in  quest  of,  turned  u])  Glendhu,  and  kept 
searching  for  some  time  in  vain,  until  at 
length  she  found  two  or  three  bunches  of 
the  herb  growing  in  a  little  lonely  nook 
that  lay  behind  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock, 
where  one  would  seldom  thinlc  of  looking 
for  herbage  at  all.  Here  she  found  a  little, 
soft,  green  spot,  covered  over  -with,  dandelion  ; 
and  immediately  she  began  to  dig  it  up. 
The  softness  of  the  earth  and  its  looseness 
sm-prised  her  a  good  deal ;  and  moved  by  an 
unaccountable  curiosity,  she  j^ushed  the 
sjiade  fui-ther  down,  until  it  was  met  by  some 
substance  that  felt  rather  hai'd.  From  this 
she  cleai-ed  away  the  earth  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  discovered  that  the  spade  had 
been  opposed  by  a  bone  ;  and  on  proceeding 
to  examine  still  further,  she  discovered  that 
the  sjiot  on  which  the  dandelions  had  gi'ovra, 
contained  the  bones  of  a  full  gi-own  human 
body. 


CH.\PTER  V. 

The  Black  Prophet  is  Starlled  by  a  Black  Prophecy. 

Having  satisfied  herself  that  the  skeleton 
was  a  human  one,  she  cautiously  put  back 
the  earth,  and  covered  it  up  with  the  green 
swai'd,  as  graves  usually  are  covered,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  there  should  exist,  from  the 
undisturbed  aj)pearance  of  the  place,  as  little 
risk  as  possible  of  discover}-.  This  being 
settled,  she  returned  with  the  herbs,  lapug 
aside  the  spade,  fi-om  off  which  she  had  pre- 
riously  rubbed  the  red  earth,  so  as  to  pre- 
rent  any  particular  obseiTation  ;  she  sat 
down,  and  locking  her  fingers  into  each 
other,  swayed  her  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  silence,  as  a  female  does  in  Ireland 
when  imder  the  influence  of  deep  and  absorb- 
ing sorrow,  whilst  fi'om  time  to  time  she 
tixed  her  eyes  on  the  prophet,  and  sighed 
deeply. 


I  "  I  thoujght,"  said  he,  "  I  sent  you  for  the 
I  dandelion  ;  where  is  it  ?  " 
I  "  Oh,"  she  rephed,  unrolling  it  firom  the 
coi-ner  of  her  ajDron,  "  here  it  is — I  forgot  it 
— ay,  I  forgot  it — and  no  wondher — oh,  no 
wondher,  indeed  ! — Providence  !  You  may 
blaspheme  Providence  as  much  as  you  like  ; 
but  he'U  take  his  own  out  o'  you  yet ;  an' 
indeed,  it's  comiu'  to  that — it  is,  Donnel,  an' 
you'Ufind  it  so." 

The  man  had  just  taken  the  herbs  into  his 
hand  and  was  about  to  shred  them  into 
small  leaves  for  the  poultice,  when  she  ut- 
tered the  last  words.  He  tui-ned  his  eyes 
upon  her ;  and  in  an  instant  that  temble 
I  scowl,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  when 
!  in  a  state  of  passion,  gave  its  deep  and  dead- 
I  ly  darkness  to  his  already  disfigured  visage. 
His  eyes  blazed,  and  one  half  of  his  face  be- 
came ghasth'  with  rage. 

I  "  What  do  you  mane  ?"  he  asked;  "what 
i  does  .she  mane,  Sarah  ?  I  tell  you,  wanst  for 
\  all,  you  must  give  uj)  ringing  Providence  into 
mij  ears,  unless  you  wish  to  bring  my  hand 
upon  you,  as  you  often  did  !  mark  that !  " 
i  "  Your  ears"  she  replied,  looking  at  him 
■  calmly,  and  without  seeming  to  regaixl  his 
thi-eat ;  "oh,  I  only  msh  I  could  ring  the 
'.  fear  of  Providence  into  your  heart — I  wish  I 
could  ;  111  do  for  yourself  what  you  often  pre- 
tend to  do  for  others  :  but  I'U  give  j'ou 
waniin'.  I  tell  you  now,  that  Providence 
himsAf  is  on  youi-  track — that  his  judgment's 
hangiu'  over  you — and  that  ifU  fall  upon 
!  you  before  long.  This  is  my  prophecy,  and 
'  a  black  one  you'U  soon  find  it." 

That  Nelly  had  been  always  a.  woman  of 
t  some  good  natui-e,  with  gleams  of  feehng 
I  and  humanity  appearing  in  a  chai-acter  oth- 
erwise apathetic,  hard,  and  daik,  MGowan 
I  well  knew  ;  but  that  she  was  capable  of 
!  beardmg  him  in  one  of  his  worst  and  most 
'  ferocious  moods,  was  a  circumstance  which 
I  amazed  and  absolutely  overcame  lum. 
j  Whether  it  was  the  novelty  or  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  po.sition  she  so  unexi^ectedly 
assumed,  or  some  lurking  conviction  ■nithiii 
I  liimseK  which  echoed  back  the  truth  of  her 
langviage,  it  is  difficult  to  siiy.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  might,  he  absolutely  quailed 
before  her ;  and  instead  of  giving  way  to 
headlong  violence  or  outrage,  he  sat  down, 
and  merely  looked  on  her  in  silence  and 
am;izement. 

Sarah  thought  he  was  unnecessarily  tame 
on  the  occasion,  and  that  her  prophecy  ought 
not  to  have  been  hstened  to  in  silence.  The 
utter  absence  of  all  fear,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  female,  joined  to  the  extra- 
ordinary union  of  detei-mination  and  indif- 
ference with  which  she  spoke,  had  something 
morally  impressive  in  it  ;  and  Sarah,  who 
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felt,  besides,  that  there  seemed  a  kind  of  ' 
mystei-y  in  the  words  of  the  denimciation,  j 
resolved  to  let  the  matter  rest  between  them, 
at  least  for  the  present. 

A  silence  of  some  time  now  ensued,  during 
which  she  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other 
with  an  aspect  of  uncertainty.  At  length, 
shu  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh — 

"Ha,  ha,  ha! — well,"  said  she,  "it's  a 
good  joke  at  any  rate  to  see  my  father  bate 
with  his  own  weapons.  Why,  she  has  fright- 
ened you  more  wid  her  proi^hecy  than  ever 
you  did  any  one  wid  one  of  youi'  own.  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! " 

To  this  Sally  neither  repUed,  nor  seemed 
disposed  to  reply. 

"  Here,"  added  Sarah,  handing  her  step- 
mother a  cloth,  "  remimber  you  have  to  go 
to  Darby  Skinadi-e's  for  meal.  I'd  go  my- 
seK,  an'  save  you  in  the  journey,  but  that 
I'm  afraid  you  might  faU  in  love  wid  one 
another  in  my  absence.  Be  oif  now,  you 
ould  stepdivle,  an'  get  the  meal  ;  or  if  you're 
not  able  to  go,  I  wiU." 

After  a  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  woman 
rose,  and  taking  the  cloth,  deliberately  folded 
it  up,  and  asked  him  for  money  to  purchase 
the  meal  she  wanted. 

"  Here,"'  said  he,  handing  her  a  written 
paper,  "give  him  that,  an'  it  will  do  as  well 
as  money.  He  expects  Master  Dick's  inter- 
est for  Dalton's  fai-m,  an'  I'U  engage  he'll  at- 
tend to  that."  ' 

She  received  the  paper,  and  looking  at  it, 
said— 

"  I  hope  this  is  none  of  the  villainy  I  sus- 
pect." 

".Be  off,"  he  replied,  "  get  what  you  want, 
and  that's  all  you  have  to  do." 

"  What's  come  over  you?  "  asked  Sarah  of 
her  father,  after  the  other  had  gone.  "  Did 
you  get  afeard  of  her  ?  " 

"  'There's  something  in  her  eye,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  I  don't  like,  and  that  I  never 
seen  there  before." 

"But,"  returned  the  other,  a  good  deal 
surprised,  "  what  can  there  be  in  her  eye 
that  you  need  care  about?  You  have  no- 
body's blood  on  your  hands,  an'  you  stole 
nothing.  What  made  you  look  afeard  that 
time  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  look  afeard." 

"  But  I  say  you  did,  an'  I  was  ashamed  of 
you." 

"  Well,  never  mind — I  may  tell  you  some- 
thing some  o'  these  days  about  that  same 
woman.  In  the  meantime,  I'U  throw  myself 
on  the  bed,  an'  t;ike  a  sleep,  for  I  slept  but 
little  last  night." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Sarah  ;  "  but  at  any  rate, 
never  be  cowed  by  a  woman.  Lie  down,  an' 
I'U  go  over  awhile  to  Tom  Cassidy's.     But 


first,  I  had  better  make  the  poultice  for  your 
face,  to  take  down  the  ugly  sweUin'." 

Having  made  and  apj^lied  the  poultice, 
she  went  off,  hght-hearted  as  a  lark,  leav- 
ing her  worthy  father  to  seek  some  rest  if 
he  could. 

She  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the 
prophet,  having  closed  and  bolted  the  door, 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  moody 
and  unsettled  manner. 

"What,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "can 
be  the  matther  vrith  that  woman,  that  made 
her  look  at  me  in  sich  a  way  a  while  agone  ? 
I  could  not  mistake  her  eye.  Slie  surely 
knows  more  than  I  thought,  or  she  would 
not  fix  her  eye  into  mine  as  she  did.  Could 
there  be  anj'thing  in  that  dhrame  about  Dal- 
ton  an'  my  eofiin  ?  Hut !  that's  nonsense. 
1  Many  a  dhrame  I  had  that  went  for  nothin'. 
]  The  only  thing  she  could  stumble  on  is  the 
[  Box,  an'  I  don't  think  she  would  be  likely  to 
i  find  that  out,  unless  she  went  to  throw  down 
I  the  house  ;  but,  anyhow,  it's  no  harm  to  thry." 
j  He  immediately  mounted  the  old  table, 
and,  stretching  up,  searched  the  cre^^ce  in 
the  waU  where  it  had  been,  but,  we  need  not 
add,  ui  vain.  He  then  came  down  again,  in  a 
!  state  of  dreadful  alarm,  and  made  a  general 
'  search  for  it  in  every  hole  and  corner  visible, 
after  which  his  agitation  became  wild  and 
excessive. 

I  "  She  has  got  it ! "  he  exclaimed — "  she 
I  has  stumbled  on  it,  aided  by  the  devil— an' 
I  may  she  soon  be  in  his  clutches  1 — and  if* 
the  only  thing  I'm  afeai-d  of !  But  tlsen,"  he 
added,  pausing,  and  getting  somewhat  cool 
I  — "  does  she  know  it  might  be  brought 
against  me,  or  who  owned  it  ?  I  don't  think 
!  she  does  ;  but  still,  where  can  it  be,  and 
!  what  could  she  mane  by  Providence  trackin' 
me  out  ? — an'  why  did  she  look  as  if  she 
knew  something  ?  Then  that  dhi-ame — I 
I  can't  get  it  out  o'  my  head  this  whole  day— 
\  and  the  terrible  one  I  had  last  night,  too  ! 
;  But  that  last  is  aisily  'counted  for.  As  it  is, 
'  I  must  only  wait,  and  watch  her  ;  and  if  I 
;  find  she  can  be  dangerous,  why — it'll  he  ivorse 
'for  her — that's  all !  " 

j  He  then  threw  himself  on  the  wi-etched 
I  bed,  and,  despite  of  his  tumultuous  reflec- 
tions, soon  fell  asleep. 


CIL\PTER  YI. 

A  Rustic  Miser  and  JJix  Establishment. 

j  These  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and,  we 
'  presume,  in  all  other  countries,  a  class  of 
;  hai'dened  wretches,  who  look  forward  to  a 
'  period  of  deai'th  as  to  one  of  great  gain  and 
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advantage,  and  who  contrive,  by  exercising 
the  most  heartless  and  diabolical  principles, 
to  make  the  sickness,  famine,  and  general 
desolation  which  scoiu-ge  their  fellow-crea- 
tm-es,  so  many  sources  of  successful  extortion 
and  rapacity,  !Uid  consequently  of  gain  to 
themselves.  These  are  Country  Misers  or 
Money-lenders,  who  are  remarkable  for  keep-  i 
ing  meal  until  the  arrival  of  what  is  termed 
a  hard  year,  or  a  dear  summer,  when  they 
sell  it  out  at  an  enormous  or  usurious  j)rices, 
and  who,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cii-eum- 
stances,  dispose  of  it  only  at  terms  dictated  i 
by  their  o^ti  griping  spuit  and  the  crying 
necessity  of  the  unhappy  jjurchasers. 

The  'houses  and  places  of  such  persons 
are  always  remarkable  for  a  character  in  | 
their  o^\^lers  of  hard  and  severe  saving,  j 
which  at  a  fii-st  glance  has  the  appearance 
of  that  rare  virtue  in  our  country,  called 
fi-ugality — a  virtue  which,  upon  a  closer  ; 
inspection,  is  found  to  be  nothing  ^^^th  them 
but  selfishness,  sharpened  up  into  the  most 
unscrupulous  avarice  and  penury. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Sulhvan's,  lived  i 
a  remarkable  man  of  this  class,  named  Darby 
Skinadi-e.     In  appearance  he  was  lank   and 
sallow,    with  a  long,  thin,  parched  looking 
face,  and  a  miserable  crop  of  yellow  beard, 
which  no  one  could  pronoimce  as  anything 
else  than  "a  dead  failure;"  added  to  this 
were  two  piercing  ferret   eyes,  always  sore 
and  with  a  tear  standing  in  each,  or  trick- 
ling down  his  fleshless  cheeks ;  so  that,  to 
persons  disposed  to  judge  only  by  appear-  ; 
ances,  he  looked  very  like  a  man  in   a  state 
of  peii^etual  repentance  for  his  transgi-essions, 
or,  what  was  stiU  farther  fi-om  the  truth,  who 
felt  a  most  Chi-istian  sjnnpathy  -n-ith  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor.     Li  his  house,  and  about 
it,  there  was  much,  no  doubt,   to  be  com- 
mended, for  there  was  much  to  mai-k  the 
habits  of  the  saving  man.     Evervthing  was  j 
neat  and  clean,  not  so  much  from  any  innate  : 
love  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  because 
these  qualities  were  economical  in  themselves. 
His  ploughs  and  farming  implements  were 
all  snugly  laid  up,  and  covered,  lest   they 
miglit  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather; 
and  his  house  was  fiUed  with  large  chests  and  j 
wooden  hogsheads,  trampled  hard  with  oat-  i 
meal,  which,  as  they  were  never  opened  un-  : 
less  during  a  time  of  famine,  had  their  joints  \ 
and  crevices  festooned  by  innumerable  mealy-  ' 
looking  cobwebs,  which  description  of  orna- 
ment extended  to  the  dresser  itself,  where 
chey  might  be  seen  upon  most  of  the  cold- 
looking  shelves,  and  those  neglected  utensils, 
that  in  other  famUies  are  mostly  used  for 
food.     His  haggard  was  also  remarkable  for 
having  in  it,  throughout  all  the  year,  a  re- 
maining stack  or  two  of  oats  or  wheat,  or 


perhaps  one  or  two  large  ricks  of  hay,  tanned 
by  the  sun  of  two  or  three  summers  into 
tawny  hue — each  or  all  kept  in  the  hope  o< 
a  failure  and  a  famine. 

In  a  room  fi'om  the  kitchen,  he  had  a  beam, 
a  pair  of  scales,  and  a  set  of  weights,  all  oi 
which  would  have  been  vastly  improved  by  a 
visit  from  the  lord-mayoi',  had  our  meal-mon« 
ger  lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  civic 
gentleman.  He  was  seldom  knoT^-n  to  use 
metal  weights  when  disposing  of  his  property; 
in  Ueu  of  these  he  always  used  round  stones, 
which,  upon  the  jjrinciple  of  the  Scottish  jjro- 
verb,  that  "  many  a  little  makes  a  muckle,"  he 
must  have  found  a  very  beneficial  mode  oi 
transacting  business. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  iniquity  of 
his  principles,  as  a  jjlausible  but  most  iin- 
sci-upulous  cheat,  it  was  the  hypocritical 
prostitution  of  the  sacred  name  and  character 
of  reUgion  to  his  own  fi-audulent  impositions 
upon  the  j)oor  and  the  distressed.  Out- 
wardly, and  to  the  eye  of  men,  he  was  pro- 
verbially strict  and  scrupulous  in  the  obser- 
vation of  its  sanctions,  but  outrageously 
severe  and  unsp.aring  upon  aU  who  appe:ired 
to  be  influenced  either  by  a  negligent  or 
worldly  spirit,  or  who  omitted  the  lenst  tittle 
of  its  forms.  Religion  and  its  duties,  there- 
fore, were  i^erpetuaUy  in  his  mouth  but  never 
with  such  apparent  zeal  and  sincerity  as  when 
enforcing  his  most  heartless  and  h^-pocritical 
exactions  upon  the  honest  and  struggling 
creatures  ■\\hom  necessity  or  neglect  had 
driven  into  liis  meshes. 

Such  was  Darby  Skinadre  ;  and  certain  we 
are  that  the  truth  of  the  likeness  we  have 
given  of  him  ^vill  be  at  once  recognized  by 
ovu"  readers  as  that  of  the  roguish  hypocrite, 
whose  rapacity  is  the  standing  curse  of  half 
the  vUlages  of  the  country,  especially  dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  distress,  or  failure  of 
crops. 

Skinadre  on  the  day  we  wi-ite  of,  was  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest  from  the  miseries  of  the 
unhappy  people.  In  a  lower  room  of  his 
house,  to  the  right  of  the  kitchen  as  you  en- 
tered it,  he  stood  over  the  scales,  weighing 
out  with  a  dishonest  and  parsimonious  hand, 
the  scanty  pittance  which  poverty  enabled 
the  \vi'etched  creatures  to  purchase  fi'om 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  favorable 
impression  of  Ms  piety,  and  consequently  of 
his  justice,  he  had  placed  against  the  wall  a 
delf  crucifix,  with  a  semi-cii'cular  recejitacle 
at  the  bottom  of  it  for  holding  holy  water. 
This  was  as  much  as  to  say  "  how  could  I 
cheat  you,  with  the  image  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  before  my  eyes  to  remind  me  of 
my  duty,  and  to  teach  me,  as  He  did,  to  love 
my  feliuw-creatm-es?"  And  with  many  of 
the  simple  people,  he  actually  succeeded  ij? 
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maldng  tlie  impression  he  -wished  ;  for  they  I 
could  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  any  prin- 
cii^le,  however  rapacious,  could  drive  a  man  j 
to  the  practice  of  such  sacrilegious  impos-  j 
ture. 

There  stood  SMnadi-e,  like  the  vei-y  Gen- 
ius of  Famine,  surrounded  by  distress, 
raggedness,  feeble  hunger,  and  tottering 
disease,  in  all  the  various  aspects  of  pitiable 
siiffering,  hopeless  desolation,  and  that  agony  i 
of  the  heart  which  impresses  wildness  ujion  \ 
the  pale  cheek,  makes  the  eye  at  once  dull  j 
and  eager,  j)arches  the  mouth  and  gives  to  ; 
the  voice  of  misery  tones  that  are  hoarse  and 
hoUow.  There  he  stood,  striving  to  blend  | 
consolation  with  deceit,  and  in  the  name  of  i 
rehgion  and  charity  subjecting  the  helpless 
wretches  to  fraud  and  extortion.  Ai-ouud 
him  was  misery,  multiplied  into  all  her  most 
appalhng  shapes.  Fathers  of  families  wtre  ' 
there,  who  could  read  in  each  other's  faces  ^ 
too  truly  the  gloom  and  anguish  that 
darkened  the  brow  and  wnmg  the  heart,  i 
The  strong  man,  who  had  been  not  long  ' 
before  a  comfortable  farmer,  now  stood  i 
dejected  and  apparently  broken  down,  shorn  j 
of  his  strength,  without  a  trace  of  either 
ho]3e  or  spirit ;  so  wofuUy  shrunk  away  too, 
from  his  sujjerfluous  apparel,  that  the 
spectators  actually  wondered  to  think  that 
this  was  the  large  man,  of  such  powerful  i 
frame,  whose  feats  of  strength  had  so  often 
heretofore  filled  them  with  amazement.  But,  I 
alas  !  what  will  not  sickness  and  hunger  do  ?  , 

There  too  was  the  aged  man — the  gxand- 
sire  himself — bent  with  a  double  weight  of  [ 
years  and  sorrow — without  food  until  that 
late  hour ;  forgetting  the  old  pride  that 
never  stooped  before,  and  now  coming  wth  • 
the  last  feeble  argument,  to  remind  the  ; 
usurer  that  he  and  his  father  had  been  i 
schoolfellows  and  fi-iends,  and  that  although  I 
he  had  refused  to  credit  his  son  and  after-  | 
wards  his  daughter-in-law,  still,  for  the  sake  i 
of  old  times,  and  of  those  who  were  now  no  I 
more,  he  hoped  he  would  not  refuse  his  gi-ay  j 
bail's  and  teai's,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  living 
God  besides,  that  which  would  keep  his  son,  j 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  and  his  famishing 
grandchildren,  who  had  not  a  morsel  to  i)ut  1 
in  their  moviths,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  ! 
it  on  earth — if  he  failed  them.    • 

And  there  was  the  widower,  on  behalf  of 
his  motherless  children,  coming  with  his  j 
worn  and  desolate  look  of  sorrow,  almost ' 
thankful  to  God  that  his  Katlileen  was  not ; 
permitted  to  witness  the  many-shajsed  mis- 
eries of  this  woful  year  ;  and  yet  esj^erien-  i 
cing  the  sharp  and  bitter  reflection  that  now,  ] 
in  all  their  trials — in  his  jDoor  children's  i 
want  and  sickness — in  their  moanings  by 
day  and  their  cries  for  her  by  night,  they  | 


have  not  the  soft  affection  of  her  voice  no* 
the  tender  touch  of  her  hand  to  soothe  their 
pain — nor  has  he  that  smUe,  which  was  ever 
his,  to  solace  him  now,  nor  that  faithful 
heart  to  soothe  him  with  its  affection,  or  to 
cast  its  sweetness  into  the  bitter  cup  of 
affliction.  Alas !  no  ;  he  knows  that  her 
heart  will  beat  for  him  and  them  no  more  ; 
that  that  eye  of  love  wUl  never  smile  upon 
them  again  ;  and  so  he  feels  the  agony  of 
her  loss  sviperadded  to  all  his  other  suffer- 
ings, and  in  this  state  he  approaches  the 
mercUess  usurer. 

And  the  -n-idow — emblem  of  desolation 
and  dependence — how  shall  ahe  meet  and 
battle  with  the  Cidamities  of  this  fearful 
season  ?  She  out  of  whose  heart  these  very 
calamities  draw  forth  the  remembrances  of 
him  she  has  lost,  with  such  vividness  that 
his  past  virtues  are  added  to  her  present 
sufferings ;  and  his  manly  love  as  a  hus- 
band— his  tenderness  as  a  jiarent — his  pro- 
tecting hand  and  ever  kind  heart,  crush  her 
solitary  spirit  by  their  memory,  and  drag  it 
down  "to  the  utmost  depths  of  iiifliction.  Oh  ! 
bitter  reflection  ! — "  if  her  Owen  were  now 
alive,  and  in  health,  i^he  would  not  be 
here  ;  but  God  took  him  to  Himself,  and 
now  unless  he — the  miser — has  compassion 
on  her,  she  and  her  children — her  Owen'a 
children — must  lie  down  and  die  !  If  it  were 
not  for  thnr  sakes,  poor  dai-lings,  she  would 
wish  to  follow  Mm  out  of  such  a  world  ;  but 
now  she  and  the  Almighty  are  all  that  they 
have  to  look  to,  blessed  be  His  name  !  " 

Others  there  were  whose  presence  showed 
how  far  the  general  destitution  had  gone 
into  the  lieai't  of  society,  and  visited  many 
whose  circumstances  had  been  looked  ufion 
as  beyond  its  reach.  The  decent  farmer, 
for  instance,  whom  no  one  had  suspected  of 
distress,  made  his  appearance  among  them 
with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  that  was  put  on 
to  baffle  suspicion.  Sometimes  he  laughed 
as  if  his  heart  were  light,  and  again  ex- 
pressed a  kind  of  condescending  sympathy 
with  some  poor  person  or  otlier,  to  whom 
he  spoke  kindly,  as  a  man  would  do  who 
knew  nothing  personally  of  the  distress 
which  he  saw  about  him,  but  who  wished  to 
encourage  those  who  did  with  the  cheeiing 
hope  that  it  must  soon  pass  away.  Then 
affecting  the  easy  manner  of  one  who  waa 
interesting  himself  for  another  person,  he 
asked  to  have  some  pi-ivate  conversation  with 
the  usui-er,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
immediate  want  that  pressed  upon  him  and 
his  familj'. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  describe  tht 
vaiious  aspects  and  claims  of  misery  which 
presented  themselves  at  Skinadre's  house. 
The  poor  people  flitted   to  and   fro   silentlj 
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sad  dejectedly,  wasted,  feeble,  and  sickly — 
sometimes  in  small  groups  of  twos  and 
threes,  and  sometimes  a  solitaiy  individual 
might  be  seen  hastening  with  earnest  but 
languid  speed,  as  if  the  life  of  some  dear 
child  or  beloved  parent,  of  a  husbimd  or 
wife,  or  perhaps,  the  lives  of  a  whole  family, 
depended  upon  his  or  her  arrival  with  food. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  Panorama  of  Misery. 

SKm.ujr.E,  thin  and  mealy,  with  his  coat  off, 
but  wearing  a  waistcoat  to  which  were  at- 
tached flannel  sleeves,  was  busily  engaged  in 
his  agreeable  task  of  administering  to  their 
necessities.  Such  was  his  smoothness  of 
manner,  and  the  singular  control  which  a 
long  life  of  hypocrisy  had  given  him  over 
his  feelings,  that  it  was  imjiossible  to  draw 
any  correct  distinction  between  that  which 
he  only  assumed,  and  that  which  he  really 
felt.  Tliis  consequently  gave  him  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  especially  the  artless  and 
candid,  and  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing what  they  thought.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, take  the  libertj'  of  introducing  him  to 
tlie  reader,  and  allow  honest  Skinadre  to 
speak  for  himself. 

"They're  beggars — them  three — that  wo- 
man and  her  two  children  ;  still  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them,  bekase  we  should  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves  ;  but  I  have  given 
away  as  much  meal  in  charity,  an'  me  can  30 
badly  afford  it,  as  woidd — I  can't  now,  in- 
<leed,  my  poor  woman  !  Sick — troth  they 
look  sick,  an'  you  look  sick  yourself.  Here, 
Paddy  Lenahan,  help  that  woman  an'  her 
two  jjoor  children  out  of  that  half  bushel  of 
meal  you've  got ;  you  won't  miss  a  handful 
for  God's  sake." 

This  he  said  to  a  jjoor  man  who  had  just 
piu'chased  some  oat-meal  from  him  ;  for 
Skinadre  wis  one  of  those  persons  who, 
however  he  might  have  neglected  works  of 
mercv  liimself,  took  great  delight  in  encourag- 
ing others  to  perform  them. 

"  Troth  it's  not  at  your  desire  I  do  it, 
Darby,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  biit  bekase  she 
an'  they  wants  it,  God  help  them.  Here, 
poor  crfature,  take  this  for  the  honor  of 
God  .  an'  I'm  only  sorry,  for  both  our  sakes, 
that  i  can't  do  more." 

"  Well,  Jemmy  Duggan,"  proceeded  the 
misei,  addressing  a  new-comer,  "  what's  the 
news  wid  you  ?  They're  hard  times.  Jemmy  ; 
we  all  kiiow  that,  an'  feel  it  too,  and  yet  we 


live,  most  of  us,  as  if  there  wasn't  a  God  to 
punish  us." 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  the  man,  "  we  feel 
what  suffei-in'  is  now,  God  heljJ  us  !  Between 
hunger  and  sickness,  the  couuthi-j'  was  never 
in  such  a  state  widin  the  memory  of  man. 
What,  in  the  name  o'  God,  will  become  ol 
the  poor  people,  I  know  not.  The  Lord  pity 
them  an'  relieve  them !  " 

"Amen,  amen,  Jemmy!  Well,  Jemmy, 
can  I  do  any  tiling  for  you  ?  But  Jemmy, 
in  regard  to  that,  the  tkruth  is,  we  hav« 
brought  aU  these  scourges  on  us  by  our  sins 
and  our  transgressions ;  thim  that  sins, 
Jemmy,  must  suffer." 

"  There's  no  one  denyin'  it.  Darby ;  but 
you're  axin'  me  can  you  do  any  thing  for 
me,  an'  my  answer  to  that  is,  j'ou  can,  if  you 
like. " 

"  All !  Jemmy,  you  wor  ever  an'  always  a 
wild,  heedless,  heerum-skeerum  rake,  that 
never  was  likely  to  do  much  good  ;  little  re- 
ligion ever  rested  on  you,  an'  now  I'm  afeard 
no  signs  on  it." 

""NVell,  well,  who's  widout  sin  ?  I'm  sure 
I'm  not.  What  I  want  is,  to  know  if  you'U 
credit  me  for  a  hundred  of  meal  tiU  the  times 
mends  a  trifle.  I  have  the  six  o'  them  at 
home  widout  their  dinner  this  day,  an'  must 
go  widout  if  you  refuse  me.  When  the  har- 
vest comes  round,  I'Upay  you." 

"Jemmy,  you  owe  three  half-yeai-'s  rent;; 
an'  as  for  the  harvest  an'  what  it'll  bring, 
only  jist  look  at  the  day  that's  in  it.  It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  refuse  you,  poor  man  ;  but 
Jemmy,  you  see  you  have  brought  this  on- 
yourself.  If  you  had  been  an  attentive,  in- 
dustrious man,  an'  minded  your  religion, 
you  wouldn't  be  as  you  are  now.  Six  you; 
have  at  home,  you  saj'  ?  " 

"Ay,  not  to  speak  of  the  woman  an'  my- 
self. I  know  you  won't  refuse  them.  Darby, 
bekase  if  we're  hard  pushed  now,  it's  a'most' 
every  body's  case  as  well  as  mine.  Be 
what  I  may,  you  know  I'm  honest." 

"  I  don't  doubt  j'our  honesty.  Jemmy  : 
but  Jemmy,  if  I  sell  my  meal  to  a  man  that 
can  pay  and  won't,  or  if  I  seU  my  meal  to  a 
man  that  would  pay  and  can't,  by  which  doi 
I  lose  most  ?  There  it  is.  Jemmy — think  o' 
that  now.     Six  in  family,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Six  in  family,  wid  the  woman  an'  my- 
self." 

"  The  sorra  man  livin' feels  more  for  you 
than  I  do,  an'  I  would  let  you  have  the  meal 
if  I  could  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I'm  makin'  up 
my  rent — an'  Jemmy,  I  lost  so  much  last 
year  by  my  foolish  good  nature,  an'  I  gave 
away  so  much  on  tinist,  that  now  I'm 
brought  to  a  hard  pass  myself  Troth  I'll 
fret  enough  this  niglit  for  havin'  to  refuse  you, 
I    know    it    was  rash   of  me  to  make  tha 
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promise  I  did  ;  but  still,  God  forbid  that 
ever  any  mao  should  be  able  to  thi-ow  it 
in  my  face,  au'  say  that  Darby  Sldnadre  ever 
broke  his  promise." 

"\Vliat  promise?" 

"  Why,  never  to  sell  a  pound  of  meal  on 
trust." 

"  God  help  us,  then  ! — for  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go  I  don't  know." 

"  It  goes  to  my  heart,  Jemmy,  to  re- 
fuse you — six  in  family,  an'  the  two  of  your- 
selves. Troth  it  doe.s,  to  my  very  heai't  it- 
self ;  but  stay,  maybe  we  may  manage  it. 
You  have  no  money,  you  say  ?  " 

"  No  money  now,  but  won't  be  so  long, 
plaise  God." 

"Well,  but  havn't  you  value  of  any 
kind  ?  —  sure,  God  help  them,  they  can't 
stai-ve,  poor  cratiu-es — the  Lord  pity  them  !  " 

Here  he  wiped  away  a  drop  of  vUlainous 
rheum  which  ran  down  his  cheek,  and  he  did 
it  with  such  an  appearance  of  sjTnpathy,  that 
almost  any  one  would  have  imagined  it  was 
a  tear  of  compassion  for  the  distresses  of  the 
poor  man's  family. 

"  Oh  !  no,  they  can't  stai-ve.  Have  you 
no  valuables  of  any  kind.  Jemmy  !  —  ne'er  a 
baste  now,  or  anything  that  way  ?  " 

"Why,  there's  a  young  heifer;  but  I'm 
strugglin'  to  keep  it  to  help  me  in  the  rent. 
I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  pig  long  ago,  for  I 
had  no  way  of  feedin'  it." 

"  Well,  bring  me  the  heifer.  Jemmy,  an'  I 
won't  let  the  crathurs  starve.  We'll  see 
what  can  be  done  when  it  comes  here.  An' 
now,  Jemmy,  let  me  ax  if  you  wint  to  hear 
mass  on  last  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Tj;oth  I  didn't  like  to  go  in  this  trim. 
Peggy  has  a  web  of  fi-ieze  half  made  this 
good"  while  ;  it'll  be  finished  some  time,  I 
hope." 

"  Ah  !  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  it's  no  wondher 
the  world's  the  way  it  is,  for  indeed  there's 
little  thought  of  God  or  religion  in  it.  You 
passed  last  Sunday  hke  a  haythen,  an'  now 
you  see  how  you  stand  to-day  for  the  same." 

"You'll  let  me  bring  some  o'  the  meal 
home  wid  me  now,"  said  the  man  ;  "  the 
poor  cratures  tasted  hardly  anything  to-day 
yet,  an'  they  wor  cryiu'  whin  I  left  home. 
I'll  come  back  wid  the  heifer  fidl  fut.  Troth 
they're  in  vitther  misery.  Darby." 

"Poor things  ! — an'  no  wondher,  wid  such 
a  haythen  of  a  father  ;  but.  Jemmy,  bring 
the  heifer  here  first  till  I  look  at  it,  an'  the 
sooner  you  bring  it  here  the  sooner  tliey'U 
have  relief,  the  crathurs." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  up  this  in- 
iquitous bargain  any  further  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  heifer  passed  fi-om  Jemmy's 
possession  into  his,  at  about  the  fourth  part 
of  its  value. 


To  those  who  had  money  he  was  a  perfect 
honey-comb,  overflowing  with  kindness  and 
affection,  expressed  in  such  a  profusion  of 
warm  and  sugary  words,  that  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  doubt  his  sinceiity. 

"D;irby,"  said  a  very  young  female,  on 
whose  face  was  blended  equal  beauty  and 
sorrow,  joined  to  an  expression  that  was 
absolutely  death-hke,  "  I  suppose  /  needn't 
ax  you  for  credit  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  for  the  couple,"  she  added,  "  an'  not 
for  myself.  I  wouldn't  ax  it  for  myself.  I 
know  my  fault,  an'  my  sin,  an'  may  God 
forgive  myself  in  the  first  place,  an'  him  that 
brought  me  to  it,  an'  to  the  shame  that  fol- 
lowed it !  But  what  would  the  ould  couple 
do  now  widout  me  ?  " 

"  An'  have  you  no  money  ?  Ah,  Margaret 
Murtagh  !  sinful  creature — shame,  shame, 
Margaret.  Unfortunate  girl  that  you  are, 
have  j-ou  no  money  ?  " 

"I  have  net,  indeed  ;  the  death  of  my 
brother  Alick  left  us  as  we  ai-e  ;  he's  gone 
from  them  now  ;  but  there  was  no  fear  of 
me  goin'  that  wished  to  go.  Oh,  if  God  in 
His  goodness  to  them  had  took  me  an' 
spared  him,  they  wouldn't  be  sendLu"  to  you 
this  day  for  meal  to  keep  hfe  in  them  till 
things  comes  round." 

"  Troth  I  pitj'  them — from  my  heart  I  pity 
them  now  they'i-e  helpless  and  ould — espe- 
cially for  havin'  sich  a  daughter  as  you  are  ; 
but  if  it  was  my  own  father  an'  mother,  God 
rest  them,  I  couldn't  give  meal  out  on  credit. 
There's  not  in  the  parish  a  jDoorer  man  than 
I  am.  I'm  done  wid  giviu"  credit  now,  thank 
goodness  ;  an'  if  I  had  been  so  long  ago,  it 
isn't  robbed,  and  ruined,  an'  beggared  by 
rogues  I'd  be  this  day,  but  a  warm,  full 
man,  able  and  wilhn'  too  to  help  my  neigh- 
bors ;  an'  it  is  not  empty  handed  I'd  send 
away  any  messenger  from  yom-  father  or 
mother,  as  I  must  do,  although  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them  this  minute." 

Here  once  more  he  mped  awaj'  the  rheum, 
with  every  apfiearance  of  regret  and  sorrow. 
In  fact,  one  would  almost  suppose  that  by 
long  practice  he  had  trained  one  of  his  eyes 
— for  we  ought  to  have  said  that  there  was 
one  of  them  more  sympathetic  than  the  other 
— to  shed  its  hji50critical  tear  at  the  right 
place,  and  in  such  a  manner,  too,  that  he 
might  claim  all  the  credit  of  participating  ia 
the  very  distresses  which  he  refused  to  relieve, 
or  by  which  he  amassed  his  wealth. 

The  poor  heart-broken  looking  girl,  who 
by  the  way  carried  an  imfortunate  baby  in 
her  arms,  literally  tottered  out  of  the  room, 
sobbing  bitterly,  and  with  a  look  of  misery 
and  despair  that  it  was  woeful  to  contem- 
plate. 
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"Ah,  then,  Han-y  Hacket,"  said  lie,  pass- 
ing to  another,  "how  ai-e  you?  an'  how  are 
you  all  over  in  Denycloony,  Hany  ?  not  for- 
gettin'  the  ould  couj^le  ?  " 

"  Tlu-oth,  middUn'  only.  Darby.  My  fine 
boy,  Denis,  is  do^ai  wid  this  illness,  an'  I'm 
•wantin'  a  bai-rel  of  meal  from  you  till  to- 
wards Christmas." 

"Come  inside,  Harrj-,  to  this  little  nest 
here,  till  I  tell  you  something ;  an',  by  the 
way,  let  your  father  know  I've  got  a  new 
prayer  that  he'll  like  to  learn,  for  it's  he 
that's  the  pious  man,  an'  attinds  to  his  duties 
— may  God  enable  him  !  and  every  one  that 
lias  the  devotion  in  the  right  i^lace  ;  amin  a 
Vhiernah  !  " 

He  then  brought  Hacket  into  a  little  out- 
shot  behind  the  room  in  which  the  scales 
were,  and  shutting  the  door,  thus  proceeded 
in  a  sweet,  confidential  kind  of  whisper — 

"  You  see,  Harry,  what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to 
you  is  what  I'd  not  say  to  e'er  another  in  the 
parish,  the  divil  a  one — God  pardon  me  for 
swearin' — amin  a  Chiernah  !  I'm  ruined  all 
out — smashed  down  and  broke  horse  and 
foot ;  there's  the  Slevins  that  wint  to  Amer- 
ica, an'  I  lost  more  than  thii-tj'  pounds  by 
them." 

"I  thought,"  replied  Hacket,  "they  paid 
you  before  they  went ;  they  were  always  a 
daicent  and  an  honest  family,  an'  I  never 
heard  any  one  speak  an  ill  word  o'  them." 

"Not  a  penny,  Harry." 

"  That's  odd,  then,  bekaise  it  was  only 
Sunday  three  weeks,  that  Murty  Slevin,  their 
cousin,  if  you  remember,  made  you  acknowl- 
edge that  they  paid  you,  at  the  chajjel  gi-een." 

"  Ay,  an'  I  do  acknowledge ;  bekaise, 
Harry,  one  may  as  well  spake  charitably  of 
the  absent  as  not  ;  it's  only  in  private  to  you 
that  I'm  lettin'  out  the  truth." 

"Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  other,  rather 
impatiently,  "what  have  they  to  do  wid 
us?" 

"  Ay,  liave  they ;  it  was  what  I  lost  by 
them  an'  others— see  now,  don't  be  gettin' 
onpatient,  I  bid  you — time  enough  for  that 
when  you're  refused — that  prevints  me  from 
bein'  able  to  give  credit  as  I'd  wish.  I'm  not 
refusin'  you.  Hairy ;  but  achora,  listen ; 
you'll  bring  your  biU  at  two  months,  only  I 
must  charge  you  a  trifle  for  trust,  for  chan- 
ces, or  profit  an'  loss,  as  the  schoolniasther 
says ;  but  you're  to  keej)  it  a  saicret  fi-ora 
livin'  mortal,  bekaise  if  it  'ud  get  known  in 
these  times  that  I'd  do  sich  a  thing,  I'd  have 
the  very  flesh  ait  off  o'  my  bones  by  others 
wantin'  the  same  tiling  ;  bring  me  the  biU, 
then,  Han-y,  an'  I'U  fill  it  up  m.yself,  only  be 
dhe  htislh*  about  it." 


Hold  your  tongue. 


Necessity  forces  those  who  are  distressed 
to  comply  with  many  a  rapacious  condition 
of  the  kind,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Hacket  did  what  the  pressui-e  of  the  time 
compelled  him  to  do,  passed  his  bill  to  Skin- 
adre,  at  a  most  usurious  price,  for  the  food 
which  was  so  necessary  to  his  family. 

It  is  surprising  how  closely  the  low  rustic 
extortioner  and  the  city  usurer  upon  a  lar- 
ger scale  resemble  each  other  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments,  in  their  habits  of 
business,  their  plausibility,  natural  tact,  and 
especially,  in  that  hardness  of  heai-t  and  ut- 
ter- want  of  all  human  pity  and  sympathy, 
upon  which  the  success  of  their  black  arts  of 
usury  and  extortion  essentially  depends 
With  extortion  in  all  its  forms  Skinadre,  foi 
instance,  was  familiar.  From  those  who 
were  poor  but  honest,  he  got  a  biU  such  as 
he  exacted  from  Hacket,  because  he  knew 
that,  cost  what  it  might  to  them,  he  was  safe 
in  their  integritj^.  If  dishonest,  he  still  got 
a  bill  and  relied  upon  the  law  and  its  cruel 
list  of  harassing  and  fraudulent  expenses  for 
security.  From  others  he  got  property  of 
all  descriptions  ;  from  some,  butter,  yarn,  a 
piece  of  frieze,  a  pig,  a  cow,  or  a  heifer.  In 
fact,  nothing  that  possessed  value  came 
wrong  to  him,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  web  of  mischief  which 
this  blood-sucking  old  spider  contrived  to 
spread  around  him,  especially  for  those  whom 
he  knew  to  be  too  poo)-  to  avail  themselves  of 
a  remedy  against  his  villany. 

"  MoUj'  Cassidy,  how  are  you  ?  "  he  said, 
addressing  a  poor  looking  woman  who  car- 
ried a  parcel  of  some  description  rolled  up 
under  her  cloak  ;  "  how  are  all  the  familj-, 
achora  ?  " 

"Gloiy  be  to  God  for  it,  they  can  scared}' 
be  worse  ; "  rephed  the  woman,  in  that  spirit 
of  simple  piety  and  veneration  for  the  Deity, 
which  in  all  their  misery  characterizes  tlie 
Irish  peojile  ;  "but  sure  we're  only  sufferin' 
like  others,  an'  indeed  not  so  bad  as  many  ; 
1  there's  Mick  Kelly  has  lost  his  fine  boy  Lan- 
ty  ;  and  his  other  son,  young  Mick,  isn't  ex- 
pected to  live,  an'  all  wid  this  sickness,  that 
was  brought  on  them,  as  it  is  everywhere, 
wid  bad  feedin'." 

"They're  miserable  times,  Molly,  at  least 
I  find  them  so  ;  for  I  dunna  how  it  happens, 
but  every  one's  disappointment  falls  ujson 
me,  till  they  have  me  a'most  out  of  house  an' 
home — throth  it  'ud  be  no  wondher  I'd  get 
hard-hearted  some  day  wid  the  way  I'm 
thrated  an'  robbed  by  every  one  ;  aye,  in- 
I  deed,  bekase  I'm  good-natured,  they  play 
upon  me." 

Tlie  poor  creature  gave  a  faint  smile,  for 
she  knew  the  man's  character  thorough- 
ly- 
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"  I  have  a  dish  of  buttLer  here,  Daxby," 
she  said,  "au'  I  waut  uieal  iustead  of  it." 

"liutther,  Molly;  why  thiu,  Molly,  sui-e 
it  isn't  to  me  you're  briu<^iig  butther — me 
that  has  so  much  of  it  lyiii'  on  my  hands  here 
ah-eady.  Sure,  any  way,  it's  down  to  dii-t 
since  the  wars  is  over — butther  is  ;  if  it  was 
anything  else  but  butther,  Molly  :  but  it's 
of  no  use  ;  I've  too  much  of  it." 

"  The  sorra  other  thing  I  have,  thin,  Mr. 
Skiuadre  ;  but  sure  you  had  betther  look  at 
it,  an"  you'll  find  it's  what  butther  ought  to 
be,  firm,  claine,  and  sweet." 

"  I  can't  take  it,  achora  ;  there's  no  mai-ket 
for  it  now." 

"  Here,  as  we're  distressed,  take  it  for  six- 
pence a  i:iound,  and  that's  the  lowest  price — 
God  knows,  if  we  worn't  as  We  are,  it  isn't 
for  that  you'd  get  it." 

"Troth,  I  dar'  say,  you're  ill  off — as  who 
isn't  in  these  times  ?  an'  it's  worse  they're 
gettiu'  an'  will  be  gettiu'  every  day.  Troth, 
I  say,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  ;  but  we  can't 
dale  ;  oh,  no !  butther,  as  I  said,  is  only  dii-t 
now." 

"For  God's  sake,  thin,"  exclaimed  the 
alarmed  creature,  "  take  it  for  whatever  you 
hke." 

"  It  'ud  go  hard  wid  me  to  see  your  poor 
family  in  a  state  of  outther  want,"  he  replied, 
"an'  it's  not  in  my  nature  to  be  harsh  to  a 
struggUng  iDer.sou — so  whether  I  lose  or 
gain,  I'll  allow  you  three-jsence  a  jjound  for 
it." 

A  shade  of  bitterness  came  across  her  fea- 
tures at  this  iniquitous  proposal ;  but  she 
felt  the  truth  of  that  old  adage  in  all  its 
severity,  that  necessity  has  no  law. 

"God  heli3  us,"  she  exclaimed — "three- 
pence a  pound  for  such  butther  as  this ! — 
however,  it's  the  will  of  God  siu-e,  an'  it 
can't  be  helped — take  it." 

"  Ay,  it's  aisy  said,  take  it ;  but  not  to  say 
what'll  I  do  wid  it,  when  I  have  it ;  however, 
that's  the  man  I  am,  an'  I  know  how  it'll  end 
wid  me — sarvin'  every  one,  workin'  for  every 
one,  an'  thinkin'  of  every  one  but  myself,  an' 
little  thanks  or  gratitude  for  all — I  know  I'm 
not  fit  for  sich  a  world — but  still  it's  a  con- 
solation to  be  doin'  good  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  when  we  can,  an'  that's  what  light- 
ens my  heart." 

A  woman  now  entered,  whose  appearance 
excited  general  sympathy,  as  was  evident 
from  the  subdued  murmurs  of  compassion 
which  were  breathed  from  the  persons  as- 
sembled, as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room. 
There  was  something  about  her  wliich,  in 
spite  of  her  thiu  and  worn  dress,  intima- 
ted a  consciousness  of  a  position  either  then 
or  at  some  previous  time,  above  that  of  the 
sommon  descrii^tion  of  ftxi-mers'  -^sives.     No 


I  one  could  mistake  her  for  a  highly-educated 
woman — but  there  was  in  her  appearance 
i  that  decencj'  of  manner  resulting  fi-om  hab- 
i  its  of  indej)endence  and  from  moral  feeling, 
I  which  at  a  first  glance,  whether  it  be  accom- 
j)anied  by  sujierior  dress  or  not,  indicates 
something  M'hich  is  felt  to  entitle  its  pro- 
prietor to  unquestionable  respect.  The 
I  miser,  when  she  entered,  had  been  putting 
!  away  the  dish  of  butter  into  the  outshot  we 
have  mentioned,  so  that  he  had  not  yet  an 
I  opportunity  of  seeing  her,  and,  ere  he  re- 
I  turned  to  the  scales,  another  female  possess- 
I  ing  probably  not  less  interest  to  the  reader, 
j  presented  herself — this  was  Mave  or  Mabel, 
j  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
1  pious  and  hospitable  Jerry  Sulhvan. 
j  Skinadre  on  perceiving  the  matron  who 
preceded  her,  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
j  looked  at  her  with  a  wince  in  his  tlun  fea- 
j  tui-es  that  might  be  taken  for  an  indication 
I  of  either  pleasui-e  or  pain.  He  closed  the 
sympathetic  eye,  and  wiped  it — but  this 
:  not  seeming  to  satisfy  him,  he  then  closed 
both,  and  blew  his  nose  with  a  little  skele- 
ton mealy  himdkerchief  that  lay  on  a  sack 
beside  him  for  that  purpose. 

"Hem — a-hem  !  why,  thin,  Mrs.  Dalton, 
it  isn't  to  my  poor  place  I  expected  you 
would  come." 

"  Darby,"  she  rejiUed,  "  there  is  no  use  for 
any  length  of  conversation  between  you  and 
me — I'm  here  contrarj'  to  the  wishes  of  my 
j  family—  but  I  am  a  mother,  and  cannot  look 
upon  their  destitution  without  feeling  that  I 
j  should  not  allow  my  pride  to  stand  between 
!  them  and  death :  we  are  starving,  I  mean — • 
I  they  are  ;  and  I'm  come  to  ask  you  for  credit ; 
if  we  are  ever  able  to  pay  you,  we  will ;  if 
not,  it's  only  one  good  act  done  to  a  family 
that  often  did  many  to  you  when  they 
thought  you  grateful." 

"I'm  the  worst   in   the   world- -I'm    the 

worst  in  the  world,"  replied  Skinaihre  ;  "but 

t  it  wasn't  tiU  I  knew  that  you'd  be  put  out  o' 

your  farm  that  I  offered   for  it,  and   now 

j  you've  taken  away  my  carrecther,  an'  spoken 

I  ill  o'  me  everywhere,  an'  said  that  I  bid  for 

it  over  your  heads  ;    ay,  indeed,  an'  that  it 

was  your  husband  that  set  me  up,  by  the 

way — oh,  yes — an'  supposin'  it  was,  an'  I'm 

not  denyin'  it,  but  is  that  any  raisin  that  I'd 

not  bid  for  a  good  fai-m,  when  I  knew  that 

yez  'ud  be  put  out  of  it  ?  " 

I       "I  am  now  spakin' about  the  distress  of 

'  our  family,"  said  Mrs.   Dalton,  "  you  know 

'  that  sickness  has   been   among  us,   and  is 

among  us — poor  Tom  is  just  able  to  be  up, 

but  tliat's  all." 

1       "  Troth,  an'  it  'ud  be  well  for  you  aU,  an' 

for  himself  too,  that  he  had  been  taken  away 

I  afore  he  comes  to  a  bad  end,  what  he  imli 
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ro-do  too,  if  God  hasn't  said  it.  I  hope  he 
feels  the  affliction  he  brought  on  poor  Ned 
Mminy  an'  liis  family  by  the  hand  he  made 
of  hisi  unfortunate  daughter. " 

"  He  does  feel  it.  The  death  of  her  broth- 
er and  their  situation  has  touched  his  heart, 
an'  he's  only  waitin'  for  better  health  and  bet- 
ter times  to  do  her  justice  ;  but  now  what 
answer  do  you  give  me  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  this  :  I'm  harrished  by  what  I've 
done  for  every  one  ;  an' — an' — the  short  and 
the  long  of  it  is,  that  I've  naitlier  male  nor 
money  to  throw  away.  I  couldn't  aftbrd  it 
and  I  can't.  I'm  a  rogue,  Mrs.  Dalton — a 
miser,  an  extortioner,  an  ungrateful  knave, 
and  everything  that  is  bad  an'  worse  than  an- 
other ;  an'  for  that  raison,  I  say,  I  have 
naither  male  nor  money  to  throw  away. 
Tliat's  what  I'd  say  if  I  was  angry  ;  but  I'm 
not  angry.  I  do  feel  for  you  an'  them  ;  stUl 
I  can't  afford  to  do  what  you  want,  or  I'd  do 
it,  for  I  like  to  do  good  for  evil,  bad  as  I  am. 
I'm  striviu'  to  make  up  my  rent  an'  to  pay 
an  unlucky  bill  that  I  have  due  to-morrow, 
and  doesn't  know  where  the  money's  to  come 
from  to  meet  both." 

"  Mave  Sullivan,  aehora,  what  can  I " 

Mrs.  Dalton,  from  her  position  in  the 
room,  could  not  have  noticed  the  presence 
of  Mave  Sullivan,  but  even  had  she  been 
placed  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  some- 
what difficult  to  get  a  glimjise  of  the  young 
creature's  face.  Deeply  did  she  participate 
in  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  moth- 
er of  her  mother,  and  so  natural!?  delicate 
were  her  feelings,  that  she  had  drawn  up  the 
hood  of  her  cJoak,  lest  the  other  might  have 
felt  the  humiliation  to  which  Mave's  pi'es- 
ence  must  have  exjsosed  her  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  distress.  Neither  was  this 
all  the  gentle  and  generous  girl  had  to  suf- 
fer. She  exjjerienced,  in  her  own  person,  'as 
well  as  Mrs.  Dalton  did,  the  painful  sense  of 
degradation  which  necessity  occasions,  by  a 
violation  of  that  hereditary  spirit  of  decent 
pride  and  independence  which  the  people 
consider  as  the  prestige  of  high  respect,  and 
which,  even  while  it  excites  compassion  and 
sympathy,  is  looked  upon,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  diminished  by  even  a  temjaorary  vis- 
itation of  poverty.  When  the  meal-man, 
therefore,  addressed  her,  she  unconsciously 
threw  the  hood  of  her  cloak  back,  and  dis- 
closed to  the  spectators  a  face  burning  with 
blu.shes  and  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The 
tears,  however,  were  for  the  distress  of  Mrs. 
Dalton  and  her  family,  and  the  blu-shes  for 
the  painful  circumstances  whicli  compelled 
her  at  once  to  witness  them,  and  to  expose 
those  which  were  left  under  her  own  care- 
worn fnther's  roof  Mrs.  Dalton,  however, 
fin  looking  round  and  perceiving  what  seem- 


j  ed  to  be  an  ebullition  merely  of  natural 
shame,  went  over  to  her  with  a  calm  but 
I  mournful  manner  that  amounted  almost  to 
j  dignity. 

"  Dear  Mave,"  she  s.aid,  "  there  is  nothing 
[  here  to  be  ashamed  of  God  forbid  that  the 
struggle  of  an  honest  family  with  poverty 
should  bring  a  blot  upon  either  your  good 
name  or  mine.  It  does  not,  nor  it  will  not : 
so  dry  your  tears,  my  darlin'  girl ;  there  are 
better  times  before  us  all,  I  trust.  Darby 
Skinadre,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  miser, 
"  you  are  both  hard-heai-ted  and  ungrateful, 
or  you  would  remember,  in  our  distress,  the 
kindness  we  showed  you  in  yours.  If  you 
can  cleanse  your  conscience  from  the  stain 
of  ingratitude,  it  must  be  by  a  change  oi 
life." 

"  Whatever  stain  there  may  be  on  my  un- 
grateful conscience,"  he  replied,  turning  uj) 
his  red  eyes,  as  it  were  with  thanksgiving, 
"  there's  not  the  stain  of  blood  and  murdher 
on  it — that's  one  comfort." 

Mrs.  Dalton  did  not  seem  to  liear  him, 
neither  did  she  seem  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  where  he  stood.  As  the  words  were  uttered 
she  had  been  in  the  act  of  extending  her 
hand  to  Mave  Sullivan,  who  had  hers  stretch- 
ed out  to  receive  it.  There  now  occurred, 
however,  a  mutual  pause.  Her  hand  was 
withdrawn,  as  was  that  of  Mave  also,  who 
had  suddenly  become  pale  as  death. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darUn'  girl ! "  exclaim 
ed  Mrs.  Dalton,  sighing,  as  if  with  some 
hidden  sorrow  ;  "  God  bless  you  and  yours, 
prays  my  unhajopy  heart  this  day  ! " 

An  1  vFitli  these  words  she  was  about  to 
depart,  when  Mave,  trembling  and  much 
agitated,  laid  her  hand  gently  and  timidly 
upon  her, — adding,  in  a  low,  sweet,  tremu- 
lous voice, 

"  Mij  heart  is  free  from  that  susjiicion — I 
can't  tell  why — but  I  don't  believe  it." 

And  wliile  she  spoke,  her  small  hand  grad- 
ually caught  that  of  Mi-s.  Dalton,  as  a  proof 
that  she  would  not  -withhold  the  embrace  on 
that  account.  Mrs.  Dalton  retui'ned  her 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  moment  kissed 
the  fair  girl's  lips,  who  sobbed  a  moment  or 
two  in  her  arms,  where  she  threw  herself. 
The  other  again  invoked  a  blessing  upon  her 
head,  and  walked  out,  having  wiped  a  few 
tears  from  her  pale  cheeks. 

The  miser  looked  upon  this  exhibition  ot 
feeling  with  some  surjirise  ;  but  as  his  was 
not  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  impressions  it 
was  calculated  to  produce,  he  only  said  in  a 
tone  of  indifference  : 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  now,  Mave,  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  iidii  shakin'  hands  wid  and  kissin' 
Condy  Dalton's  wife,  at  any  rate,  considerin' 
all  that  has  happened  atween  the  families 
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However,  it's  good  to  be  forgivin' ;  I  hope  it 
is  ;  indeed  I  know  that  ;  for  it  comes  almost 
to  a  feeliu'  in  myseK.  Well,  achora,  what 
am  I  to  do  for  you  '? " 

"  Will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  inside  a 
minute  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  WiU  I?  Why,  then,  to  be  sure  I  wiU  ; 
'an'  who  knows  but  it's  my  daughter-in-law  I 
might  have  you  yet,  auiUish  !  Yourself  and 
Darby's  jist  about  an  age.  Come  inside, 
ahagur." 

Their  dialogue  was  not  of  very  long  du- 
ration. Skinadre,  on  returning  to  the  scales, 
weighed  two  equal  portions  of  oatmeal,  for 
one  of  which  Mave  paid  him. 

"I  win  either  come  or  send  for  this,"  she 
said  laying  her  hand  on  the  one  for  which 
she  had  paid.  "If  I  send  any  one,  I'U  give 
the  token  I  mentioned." 

"  Very  well,  a  suehar — very  well,"  he  re- 
phed  ;  "  it's  for  nobody  livin'  but  yourself 
I'd  do  it ;  but  sure,  now  that  I  must  begm 
to  coort  you  for  Darby,  it  won't  be  aisy  to 
refuse  you  for  anything  in  raison." 

"jVIiud,  then,"  she  observed,  as  she  seized 
one  of  the  jjoriions,  in  order  to  proceed 
home  ;  "  mind,"  said  she,  lajing  her  hand 
upon  that  which  she  was  leaving  behind 
her  ;  "  miud  it's  for  this  one  1  have  paid 
you." 

"  Very  well,  achora,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  sui'e  a  kiss  o'  them  red,  purty  hps  o' 
yours  to  Darby  will  pay  the  inthrest  for  all." 

Two  other  females  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance, one  with  whom  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  j)rophet's  wife,  who  had  for  her  compan- 
ion a  woman  whom  neither  she  herself  nor 
any  one  present  knew. 

"Mave  SulUvan,  darhn',"  exclaimed  the 
former,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Are  you 
goin'  home,  now  ?  " 

"I  am,  Nelly,"  rephed  Mave,  "jist  on  my 
step." 

"  Well,  thin,  if  you  stop  a  minute  or  two, 
I'll  be  part  o'  the  way  wid  you.  I  have 
sometbin'  to  mention  as  we  go  along." 

"  Veiy  well,  then,"  rei^lied  Mave  ;  "  make 
as  much  haste  as  you  cau,  Nelly,  for  I'm  in  a 
hiuTy  ; "  and  an  exjjression  of  melancholy 
settled  upon  her  countenance  as  she  spoke. 

The  stranger  was  a  tall  thm  woman,  much 
about  the  age  and  height  of  the  prophet's 
wife,  but  neither  so  lusty  nor  so  vigorous  in 
appearance.  She  was  but  indifferently  dress- 
ed, and  though  her  features  had  evidently 
been  handsome  in  her  younger  days,  yet 
there  was  now  a  thin,  shre'ndsh  exisression 
about  the  nose,  and  a  sharpness  about  the 
compressed  lips,  and  those  curves  which 
bounded  in  her  mouth,  that  betokened  much 
firmness,  if  not  obstinacy  iu  her  character. 


joined  to  a  look  which  might  as  well  be  con. 
sidered  an  indication  of  trial  and  suftiering, 
as  of  a  temper  naturally  none  of  the  best. 

On  hearing  Mave  SidHvan's  name  men- 
tioned, she  started,  and  looked  at  her  keenly, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  ;  after  which  she 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  which  she  got  in 
the  kitchen,  where  she  sat,  as  it  seemed  to 
rest  a  little. 

Nelly,  in  the  meantime,  put  her  hand  in  a 
red,  three-cornered  i)ocket  that  hung  by  her 
side,  and  pulHng  out  a  joiece  of  writing,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  meal  man.  That  worthy 
gentleman,  on  casting  his  eye  over  it,  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Dear  SKiN-tDEE :  Give  Daniel  ]\I'Gowan, 
otherwise  the  Black  Prophet,  any  quantity 
of  meal  necessary  for  his  owti  family,  which 
jalease  charge,  (and  you  know  whj,)  to  your 
fiiend, 

Dick  o'  the  Grange,  Jun." 

Skinadre's  face,  on  peiiising  this  docu- 
ment, was  that  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
pulled  iu  different  directions  by  something 
at  once  mortifying  and  j)leasaut.  He  smiled 
at  first,  then  bit  his  lij^s,  winked  one  eye, 
then  another  ;  looked  at  the  prophet's  vdie 
with  complacency,  but  immediately  checked 
himself,  and  began  to  look  keen  and  peevish. 
This,  however,  appeai-ed  to  be  an  error  on 
the  other  side  :  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  after  souie  comical  alterations,  his 
countenance  settled  down  into  its  usual  ex- 
pression. 

"  Troth,"'  said  he,  "  that  same  Dick  o"  the 
Grange,  as  he  calls  himself,  is  a  quare  young 
gintlemau  ;  as  much  male  as  you  want — a 
quare,  mad — your  family's  small,  I  think  ?  " 

"B..t  sharj)  an'  active,"  she  replied,  with 
a  hard  smile,  as  of  one  who  cared  not  for  the 
mirth  she  made,  "as  far  as  we  go." 

"Ay,"  said  he,  abruptlj-,  "divil  a  much — 
God  pardon  me  for  swearin' — ever  they  wor 
for  good  that  had  a  large  appetite.  It's  a  bad 
sign  of  either  man  or  woman.  There  never 
was  a  vUlain  hanged  yet  that  didn't  ait  more 
to  his  last  breakfast  than  ever  he  did  at  a 
meal  iu  his  hfe  before.  How-au-ever,  one 
may  as  well  have  a  fi'ieud ;  so  I  supjiose,  we 
must  give  you  a  thrifle." 

Wlien  her  portion  was  weighed  out,  she 
and  Mave  Sullivan  left  this  scene  of  extortion 
together,  followed  by  the  strange  woman, 
who  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  watch  their  mo- 
tions, or  at  least  to  feel  some  paiiicular  in- 
terest in  them. 

He  had  again  resumed  his  jjlace  at  tha 
scales,  and  was  about  to  i^roceed  in  his  exac- 
tions, when  the  door  opened,  and  a  powerful 
young    man,    tall,    big-boned    and    broad- 
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sliouldered,  entered  the  room,  leading  or 
rather  dra^crius  with  him  the  poor  young 
woman  and  her  .'hild,  who  had  just  left  the 
jjlace  in  such  bitterness  and  affliction.  He 
was  singularly  h;uidsoiue,  and  of  such  reso- 
lute and  manly  beai-ing,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  miU-k  him  as  a  i^erson  calculated 
to  impress  one  with  a  strong  anxiety  to  know 
who  and  what  he  might  be.  On  this  occasion 
his  clieek  was  blanched  and  his  eye  emitted 
a  turbid  fire,  which  could  scarcely  be  deter- 
mined as  that  of  indignation  or  illness. 

"  Is  it  thrue,"  he. asked,  "  that  you've  dared  i 
to  refuse  to  this — this — uufor — is  it  thrue  | 
that  you've  dared  to  refuse  this  gii'l  and  her  j 
stai-vin'  father  and  mother  the  meal  she  j 
wanted?  Js  this  thinie,  you  hard-heai-ted  ! 
ould  scoundrel? — bekaise  if  it  is,  bv  the 
blessed  sky  above  us,  I'll  pull  the  wind-pi^De 
out  of  you,  you  infernal  miser  ! " 

He  seized  unfortunate  Skinadre  by  the 
neck,  as  he  spoke,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  forced  him  to  project  his  tongue 
about  three  inches  out  of  his  mouth,  causing 
his  face  at  the  same  time  to  assume,  by  the 
violence  of  the  act,  an  expression  of  such 
comic  distress  and  terror,  as  it  was  difficult 
to  look  upon  with  gravity. 

"Is  it  thi-ie,"  he  repeated,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  that  you've  dared  to  do  so  scound- 
relly an  act,  an'  she,  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, famisliing  wid  hunger  hrrgelf?  " 

While  he  spake,  he  held  Skinadre's  neck 
as  if  in  a  vice — firm  in  the  same  position — 
and  the  latter,  of  course,  could  do  nothing 
more  than  turn  his  ferret  eyes  round  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  entreat  him  to  relax  his  grip. 

"  Don't  choke  him,  Tom,"  exclaimed  Hack- 
et,  who  came  forward  to  interpose  ;  "  you'll 
strangle  him  ;  as  Heaven's  above,  you  wiU." 

"An'  what  great  crime  would  that  be?" 
answered  the  other,  relaxing  his  awful  grip 
of  the  miser.  "Isn't  he  an'  every  cursed 
meal-monger  like  him  a  curse  and  a  scourge 
to  the  couuthry — and  hasn't  the  same 
countlu'v  curses  and  scourges  enough  widhout 
either  him  or  them  ?  Answer  me  now,"  he 
proceeded,  turning  to  Skinadre,  "why  did 
;,-ou  send  her  away  widout  the  food  she 
Wanted  ?  " 

"  My  heart  bled  for  her  ;  but " 

"  It's  a  Ue,  j'ou  born  hj'pocrite — it's  a  he 
— your  heart  never  bled  for  anything,  or 
an_ybody." 

"  But  you  don't  know,"  replied  the  miser, 
■'  what  I  lost  by " 

"It's  a  lie,  I  say,"  thundered  out  the 
gigantic  young  fellow,  once  more  seizing  the 
unfortunate  meal-monger  by  the  throat, 
wlien  out  again  went  his  tongue,  hke  a  piece 
of  machinery  touched  by  a  spring,  and  again 
were  the  red  eyes,  now  almost  starting  out 


of  his  head,  turned  round,  whilst  he  himself 
was  in  a  state  of  suffocation,  that  rendered 
his  appearance  ludicrous  beyond  description 
— "  it's  a  lie,  I  say,  for  you  have  neither 
thruth  nor  heart— that's  what  we  iill  know." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  let  the  man  go,"  said 
Hacket,  "  or  you'll  have  his  death  to  answer 
for  " — and  as  he  spoke  he  attemjited  to  un- 
clasp the  young  man's  grip  ;  "  Tom  Dalton, 
I  say,  let  the  man  go." 

Daitou,  who  was  elder  brother  to  the 
lover  of  Mave  Sulhvan,  seized  Hacket  with 
one  of  his  hands,  and  spun  him  like  a  child 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"Keep  away,"  he  exclaimed,  "  tOl  I  settle 
wid  him — here  now,  Skinadre,  listen  to  me 
— you  refused  my  father  credit  when  we 
wanted  it,  although  you  knew  we  were  hon- 
est— ^you  refused  him  credit  when  we  were 
turned  out  of  our  j^lace,  although  you  knew 
the  sickness  was  among  us — well,  you  know 
whether  we  that  wor  your  friends,  an' — my 
father  at  least — the  makin'  of  you  " — and  as 
he  spoke,  he  accomj)amed  every  third  word 
by  a  shake  or  two,  as  a  kind  of  running 
commentary  upon  what  he  said;  "ay — you 
did — you  knew  it  weU,  and  I  could  bear  all 
that ;  but  I  can't  bear  you  to  turn  tliis  un- 
fortunate girl  out  of  your  jjlace,  widout  what 
she  wants,  and  she's  sinkiu'  wid  hunger  her- 
self. If  she's  in  distress,  'twas  I  that  brought 
her  to  it,  an'  to  shame  an'  to  sorrow  too — but 
111  set  all  right  for  you  yet,  Mai-garet  dear — 
an'  no  one  has  a  betther  right  to  spake  for 
her." 

"  Tom,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a 
feeble  voice,  "for  the  love  of  God  let  him  go 
or  he'll  drop." 

"  Not,"  repUed  Dalton,  "till  he  gives  j'ou 
what  you  come  for.  Come  now,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, addressing  the  miser,  "  weigh  her. 
How  much  win  you  be  able  to  cany.  Mar- 
garet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  now,  Tom,"  she  replied, 
"  I  don't  want  any,  it's  the  ould  people  at 
home — it's  them — it's  them." 

"  Weigh  her  out,"  continued  the  other, 
furiously  ,  "weigh  her  out  a  stone  of  meal,  or 
by  all  the  lies  that  ever  came  from  your  lips, 
I'll  squeeze  the  breath  out  of  your  body,  you 
deceitful  ould  hji^ocrite." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  miser,  panting,  and  ad- 
justing his  string  of  a  cravat,  "  I  wiU,  Tom  ; 
here,  I  ain't  able,  weigh  it  yourself — I'm  not 
— indeed  I'm  not  able,"  said  he,  breathless  ; 
"  an'  I  was  thinkin"  when  you  came  in  of  sendin' 
afther  her,  bekase,  when  I  heard  of  the  sick- 
ness among  them,  that  I  majii't  sin,  but  I 
found  my  heart  bleediu'  inwar " 

Tom's  clutches  were  again  at  his  throat. 
"Another  lie,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  you're  a 
gone  num.     Do  what  I  bid  you," 
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Skinadre  appeared,  in  point  of  fact,  unable 
to  do  so,  and  Daltou  seeing  this,  weighed 
the  unhapi^y  young  woman  a  stone  of  oat- 
meal, which,  on  finding  it  too  heavy  for  her 
feeble  strength,  he  was  about  to  take  uj)  him- 
self when  he  put  his  hands  to  his  temples, 
then  staggered  and  fell. 

They  immediately  gathered  about  him  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  sudden  attack, 
when  it  ajDjieared  that  he  had  become  insen- 
sible. His  brow  was  now  pale  and  cold  as 
marble,  and  a  slight  dew  lay  upon  his  broad 
forehead  ;  his  shirt  was  ofien,  and  exposed 
to  ■view  a  neck  and  breast,  which,  although 
sadly  wasted,  were  of  surpassing  whiteness 
and  great  manly  beauty. 

Margaret,  on  seeing  him  fall,  instantly 
placed  her  baby  in  the  hands  of  another 
woman,  and  flying  to  him,  raised  his  head 
and  laid  it  upon  her  bosom  ;  whilst  the 
miser,  who  had  now  recovered,  shook  his 
head,  lifted  his  hands,  and  looked  as  if  he 
felt  that  his  house  was  nndergoing  pollu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  young  woman 
bent  her  mouth  down  to  his  ear,  and  said, 
in  tones  that  wei-e  wild  and  hollow,  and 
that  had  more  of  despair  than  even  of  sorrow 
in  them — 

"Tom,  oh,  Tom,  are  you  gone? — hear 
me !  " 

But  he  rejjUed  not  to  her. 

"  Ah  !  there  wan  a  day,"  she  added,  look- 
ing with  a  mournful  smile  around,  "  when  he 
loved  to  listen  to  iny  voice  ;  but  that  day  has 
passed  foi-ever." 

He  opened  his  eyes  as  she  spoke  ;  hers 
were  fixed  upon  him.  He  felt  a  few  warm 
tears  upon  his  face,  and  she  exclaimed  in  a 
low  voice,  not  designed  for  other  ears — 

"  I  forgive  you  all,  Tom,  dear — I  forgive 
you  all ! " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  starting  to  liis  feet, 
exclaimed — 

"  Margaret,  my  own  Margaret,  hear  me ! 
She  is  dyiu',"  he  shouted,  in  a  hoar.se  and 
excited  voice — "  she  is  dyin'  with  want.  I  see 
it  all.     She's  dead  !  " 

It  was  too  true  ;  the  unhappy  girl  had 
passed  into  another  life  ;  but,  whether  fi'om 
a  broken  heart,  caused  by  sin,  shame,  and 
desertion,  or  from  famine  and  the  jn-essure 
of  general  destitution  and  distress,  could 
never  properly  be  ascertained. 

"I  see  !  "  exclaimed  Dalton,  his  eyes  again 
blazing,  and  his  voice  hollow  with  emotion 
— "  I  see — there  she  lies  ;  and  who  brought 
her  to  that  1  But  I  intended  to  set  all  right. 
Ay — there  she  lies.  An'  again,  how  are  we 
a<  home?  Brought  low  down,  do%vn  to  a 
nuid  cabin  !  Now,  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  an' 
now.  Darby  SUmadre  —  now  for  revenge. 
The  time  is  come.     I'll  take  my  place  at  the 


head  of  them,  and  what's  to  be  done,  musl 
be  done.  Margaret  Murtagh,  you're  l^Tng 
dead  before  me,  and  by  the  broken  heai't  you 
died  of " 

He  could  add  no  more  ;  but  with  these 
words,  tottering  and  frantic,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  miser's  house. 

"  Wid  the  help  o'  God,  the  young  savage 
is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,"  observed  Skin- 
adre, cooUy;  "but,  as  it's  all  over  wid  the 
unfortunate  cratm-e,  I  don't  see  wliy  an  hon- 
est man  should  lose  his  own,  at  any  rate." 

Whilst  uttering  these  words,  he  seized 
the  meal,  and  deliberately  emptied  it  back 
into  the  chest  fi-om  which  yoiuig  Dalton  had 
taken  it. 


CHAI^TER  Vin. 

A  Middle  Man  and  Miiyutrate — Master  and  Man. 

Having  mentioned  a  strange  woman  who 
made  her  ajspearance  at  Skinadre's,  it  may 
be  necessary,  or,  at  least,  agTeeable  to  the 
reader,  that  we  shovild  account  for  her  pres- 
ence under  the  roof  of  that  worthy  individ- 
ual, especially  as  she  is  hkely  to  perform  a 
part  of  some  interest  in  our  tale.  We  have 
said  already  that  she  started  on  hearing 
Mave  Sulhvan's  name  mentioned,  and  fol- 
lowed her  an.-i  the  Black  Prophet's  wife  like 
a  person  who  watched  their  motions,  and 
seemed  to  feel  some  jaeculiar  interest  in 
either  r-iis  or  both.  The  reader  must  re- 
tui-n,  then,  to  the  Grey  Stone  already  allu- 
ded to,  which  to  some  of  the  characters  in 
oui-  narrative  will  probably  prove  to  be 'a 
"stone  of  destiny." 

Hanlon,  having  departed  from  Sarah 
M'Gowan  in  a  state  of  excitement,  w'ended 
his  way  along  a  lonely  and  dreary  road,  to 
the  residence  of  his  master,  Dick  o'  the 
Grange.  The  stonn  had  increased,  and  was 
still  increasing  at  every  successive  blast, 
until  it  rose  to  what  might  be  termed  a  tem- 
pest. It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  thing  to 
describe  the  pecuUar  state  of  his  feelings 
as  he  struggled  onwards,  sometimes  blo\\'n 
back  to  a  stand-still,  and  again  driven  for- 
Wiird  by  the  glooniy  and  capricious  tyranny 
of  the  blast,  as  if  he  were  its  mere  ijlaything. 

In  S23ite,  however,  of  the  conflict  of  the  ex- 
ternal elements  as  they  careered  over  the 
country  around  him,  he  could  not  shake  from 
his  imagination  the  impression  left  there  by 
the  groan  which  he  had  heard  at  tlie  Grey 
Stone.  A  sujDernatural  terror,  therefore, 
was  upon  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  in 
the  presence  of  an  accompanying  spirit — ol 
a  spirit  that  seemed  anxious  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  murder  would  not  rest ;   and  so 
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strongly  did  tliis  impression  gain  upon  him, 
tbat  in  tlie  fitful  howling  of  the  storm,  and 
in  its  wild  wailing  and  dying  sobs  among 
the  trees  and  hedges,  as  he  went  along,  he 
thought  he  could  ■  distiug-uish  sounds  that 
belonged  not  to  this  life.  Still  he  proceeded, 
his  teiTors  thus  translating,  as  it  were,  the 
noisy  conflict  of  the  elements  into  the  voices 
of  the  dead,  or  thanking  Heaven  that  the 
strong  winds  brought  him  to  a  calmer  sense 
of  his  position,  by  the  necessity  that  they 
imposed  of  preserving  himself  against  their 
violence.  In  this  anomalous  state  he  ad- 
vanced, until  he  came  to  a  grove  of  old 
beeches  that  grew  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
hill-ranges  we  have  described,  and  here  the 
noises  he  heard  were  not  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish' his  terrors.  As  the  huge  trees  were 
tossed  and  s'svung  about  in  the  gloomy 
moonlight,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a  va- 
riety of  wild  sounds  which  had  never  reached 
them  before.  The  deep  and  rejjeated  crash- 
es of  the  tempest,  as  it  raged  among  them, 
was  accom^Janied  by  a  frightful  repetition  of 
hoarse  moauings,  muffled  groans,  and  wild 
unearthly  shrieks,  which  encountered  him 
from  a  thousand  quarters  in  the  grove,  and 
he  began  to  feel  that  horrible  excitement 
which  is  known  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
mere  transition  fi'om  extreme  cowardice  to 
reckless  indifference. 

Still  he  advanced  homewards,  repeating 
his  prayers  with  singular  energy,  his  head 
uncovered  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  night,  and  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents 
upon  him,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
cross  a  level  of  rough  land,  at  all  times  damp 
and  marshj',  but  in  consequence  of  the  rains 
of  the  season,  now  a  perfect  morass.  Over 
this  he  had  advanced  about  half  a  mile,  and 
got  beyond  the  frightful  noises  of  the  woods, 
when  some  large  object  rose  into  the  aii- 
from  a  clump  of  plashy  iTishes  before  him, 
and  shot  along  the  blast,  uttering  a  booming 
sound,  so  loud  and  stunning  that  he  stood 
riveted  to  the  earth.  The  noise  resembled 
that  which  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  hum- 
ming-top, if  a  person  could  suppose  one 
made  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  to  i^ro- 
duce  the  deep  and  hollow  buzz  which  this 
being  emitted.  Nothing  could  now  coDvince 
him  that  he  was  not  surrounded  by  sjjirits, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  the  voice  of  un- 
discovered murder  was  gi-oaning  on  the 
blast— shrieking,  as  it  were,  for  vengeance 
in  the  terrible  voice  of  the  tempest.  He 
once  more  blessed  himself,  repeated  a  fresh 
prayer,  and  struggled  forward,  weak,  and 
ueirly  exhausted,  until  at  length  he  reached 
the  village  adjoining  which  his  master,  Dick 
o'  the  Grange,  resided. 

The  v.'iuds  now,  and  for  some   minutes 


previously,  had  begun  to  fall,  and  the  luUg 
in  the  storm  were  calmer  and  more  fi-equent, 
as  well  as  longer  in  duration.  Haulon  pro- 
ceeded to  his  master's,  and  peering  through 
the  shutters,  discovered  that  the  servants 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest ;  then  bending 
his  steps  further  up  the  village,  he  soon 
reached  a  small  isolated  cabin,  at  the  door  oij 
which  he  knocked,  and  in  due  time  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  thin,  tall  female. 

"God  protect  us,  dear,  you're  lo.st ! — 
blessed  father,  sich  a  night !  Oh  !  my,  my  ! 
Well,  well ;  sit  near  the  spark  o'  fire,  sich  as 
it  is  ;  but,  indeed,  it's  little  you'll  benefit  by 
it.     Any  way,  sit  down." 

Hanlon  sat  on  a  stool,  and  lajdng  his  hat 
beside  him  on  the  floor,  he  pressed  the  rain 
as  well  as  he  could  out  of  his  drenched  hair, 
and  for  some  time  did  not  speak,  whilst  the 
female,  squatted  upon  the  ground,  somewhat 
like  a  hare  in  her  form,  sat  with  the  candle 
in  her  hand,  which  she  held  up  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  face,  whilst  her  eyes  were  riveted 
on  him  with  a  look  of  earnest  and  solemn 
I  incpiry. 

"Well,"  she  at  length  said,  "did  your 
I  journey  end,  as  I  tould  you  it  would,  in 
nothing?  And  yet,  God  presarve  me,  you 
look — eh  !— what  has  happened? — you  look 
like  one  that  was  terrified,  sure  enough. 
Tell  me,  at  wanst,  did  the  dhrame  come  out 
thrue?" 

"  I'll  not  have  a  light  heart  this  many  a 
day,"  he  rej^hed  ;  "let  no  one  say  there's  not 
a  Providence  above  us  to  bring  murdher  to 
light." 

"  God  of  glory  be  about  us  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, interrupting  him  ;  "  something  has 
happened  !  ,  Your  looks  would  frighten  one, 
an'  your  voice  isn't  like  the  voice  of  a  livin' 
man.  Tell  me — and  j'et,  for  all  so  curious 
as  I  feel,  I'm  thremblin'  this  minute — but 
tell  me,  did  the  dhrame  come  out  thrae,  I 
say  ?  " 

"  The  dhrame  came  out  thnu',"  he  replied, 
solemnly.  "  I  know  where  the  tobacey  box 
is  that  he  had  about  him  ;  the  same  that 
transported  my  poor  uncle,  or  that  was  part- 
ly the  means  of  doin'  it." 

The  woman  crossed  herself,  muttered  a 
short  ejaeulatory  prayer,  and  again  gathered 
her  whole  features  into  an  exijression  of 
mingled  awe  and  curiosity. 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  place  you  dhi-amed 
of  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  went  to  the  Grey  Stone,"  he  rejjlied, 
"an'  offered  up  a  pi-ayer  for  his  sowl,  afther 
puttin'  my  right  hand  ujaon  it  in  his  name, 
jist  as  I  did  on  yesterday  ;  afther  I  got  an 
account  of  the  tobacey  box,  I  heard  a 
groan  at  the  spot — as  heaven's  above  me,  I 
did." 
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"  Savior  of  earth,  gluntho  shin  !  " 

"  But  that  wasn't  all.  On  my  way  home, 
I  heard,  as  I  was  passin'  the  ould  trees  at 
the  Rabbit  Bank,  things  that  I  can't  find 
words  to  tell  you  of." 

"  Well  acuslila,  glory  be  to  God  foreveiy- 
ytliing !  it's  all  his  will,  blessed  be  his  name  ! 
'(What  did  you  hear,  avick  ?  —  but  wait  tOl  I 
throw  a  drop  o'  the  htily  wather  that  I  have 
bangin'  in  the  little  bottle  at  the  bed-post 
upon  us." 

She  rose  whilst  speaking  and  getting  the 
bottle  alluded  to,  spi'iukled  both  herself  and 
him,  after  which  she  hung  it  up  again  in  its 
former  position. 

"There,  now,  nothiu'  harmful,  at  any 
•rate,  can  come  near  us  aftlier  that,  blessed 
be  his  name.  "Well,  what  did  you  hear 
comin'  home  ?  — I  mean  at  the  Rabbit  Bank. 
Wurrah,"  she  added,  shuddering,  "  but  it's 
it  that's  the  lonely  spot  after  night !  ^Vhat 
was  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you — sich 
groans,  an'  wild  shoutins,  an'  shrieks,  man's 
ears  never  hard  in  this  world,  I  think  ;  there 
I  hard  them  as  I  was  comin'  past  the  trees, 
an'  afther  I  passed  them  ;  an'  when  I  left 
them  far  behind  me,  I  could  hear,  every  now 
and  then,  a  wild  shriek  that  made  my  blood 
run  cowld.  But  there  was  still  worse  as  I 
crossed  the  Black  Park  ;  something  got  up 
into  the  air  out  o'  the  rushes  before  me,  an' 
went  off  wid  a  noise  not  unlike  what  Jerry 
Hamilton  of  the  Band  makes  when  he  rubs 
his  middle  finger  up  against  the  tamborine." 

"Heaven  be  about  us!"  she  exclaimed, 
once  more  crossing  herself,  and  uttering  a 
short  i^rayer  for  protection  from  evU ; 
"  but  tell  me,  how  did  you  know  it  was  his 
Box,  and  how  did  you  find  it  oiit  ?  " 

"  By  the  letters  P.  M.,  and  the  broken 
hinge,"  he  replied. 

"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed again — "/fa  won't  let  the  murdher 
lie,  that's  clear.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  how  did  your  goiu'  to  the  Grey  Stone 
bring  you  to  the  knowledge  of  the  box  ?  " 

He  then  gave  her  a  moi-e  detailed  account 
of  his  conversation  with  Sarah  M'Gowan, 
and  the  singular  turn  which  it  chanced  to 
take  towards  the  subject  of  the  handker- 
cliief,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  when  the 
coincidence  of  the  letters  were  mentioned, 
together  with  Sarah's  admission  that  she  had 
the  box  in  her  possession,  she  clasped  her 
bands,  and  looking  upwards  exclaimed — 

"Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
for  that !  Oh,  I  feel  there  is  no  doubt  now 
the  hand  of  God  is  in  it,  an'  we'U  come  at 
the  murdher  or  the  murdherers  yet." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  replied;  "but  I'm  lost 
wid  wet  an'  cowld  :  so  in  the  meantime  I'll 


be  off  home,  an'  to  my  bed.  I  had  soEie. 
thing  to  say  to  you  about  another  matther, 
but  I'll  wait  tUl  mornin'  ;  dear  knows,  I'm  in 
no  condition  to  spake  about  anything  els8 
to-night.  This  is  a  snug  little  cabin  ;  but, 
l^laise  God,  in  the  coorse  of  a  week  or  so, 
I'll  have  you  more  comfortable  than  you 
are.  If  my  own  throuble  was  over  me,  I 
wouldn't  s:op  long  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
but  as  the  hand  of  God  seems  to  be  in  this 
business,  I  can't  think  of  goin'  till  it's  cleared 
ujj,  as  cleared  up  it  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt, 
an'  can  have  none,  afther  what  has  hajij^ened 
this  awful  night." 

Hanlon's  situation  with  his  master  was 
one  with  which  many  of  our  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  well  acquainted.  He  himself  was  a 
clever,  active,  ingenious  fellow,  who  could, 
as  they  say  in  the  country,  put  a  hand  to 
anything,  and  make  himself  useful  in  a  great 
variety  of  employments.  He  had  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  been  engaged  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  by  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  in  which 
capacity  he  soon  attracted  his  emj^loyer's 
notice,  by  his  extraordinaiy  skill  in  almost 
es'erything  pertaining  to  that  worthy  gentle- 
man's estabhshment.  It  is  true  he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  of  whom  nobody 
knew  anytliing — for  there  apjoeared  to  be 
some  mj-stery  about  him ;  but  as  Dick  cai-ed 
little  of  either  his  2:)lace  of  birth  or  pedigi'ee, 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  find  that  Hanlon 
was  a  very  useful,  not  to  say  valuable  young 
man,  about  his  house,  that  he  understood 
everythijjg,  and  had  an  eye  and  hand  equally 
quick  and  experienced.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  scon  became  a  favorite  -w-ith  the 
father,  and  a  kind  of  mie  qua  mm  with  the 
son,  into  whose  rustic  gallantries  he  entered, 
with  a  spirit  that  satisfied  the  latter  of  his 
ca23acity  to  serve  him  in  that  respect  as  well 
as  others.  Hanlou,  in  truth,  was  just  the 
person  for  such  a  master,  and  for  such  an 
establishment  as  he  kept.  Dick  o'  the 
Grange  was  not  a  man  who,  either  by  birth, 
education,  or  position  in  society,  could  en- 
tertain any  pretensions  to  rank  with  the 
gentry  of  the  surrounding  countrv.  It  is 
true  he  was  a  magistrate,  but  tlien  he  w.as  a 
middleman,  and  as  su -li  fonml  liimself  an 
interested  agent  in  the  (iiicraiidii  of  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  cnul  systtins  that  evci 
ciu-sed  either  the  country  or  the  jjeople. 
We  of  course  mean  that  which  suffered  a 
third  party  to  stand  between  the  head  land- 
lord, and  those  who  in  general  occupied  the 
soil.  Of  this  system,  it  may  be  with  truth 
said,  that  the  iniquity  lay  rather  in  the 
principal  on  which  it  rested,  than  in  the  iu> 
dividucd  who  administered  it ;  because  it  was 
next  to  an  imi^ossibility  that  a  man  anxious  to 
aggrandize  his  family — as  ixlmost  every  man 
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is — could,  *  in  tlie  exercise  of  the  habits 
which  enable  him  to  do  so,  avoid  such  a 
pressure  upon  those  who  were  under  him  as 
amounted  to  great  hardshij)s  and  injustice. 
Tlie  system  held  out  so  many  temptations 
to  iniquity  in  the  management  of  land,  and 
in  the  remuneration  of  labor,  that  it  required 
an  amount  of  personal  virtue  and  self-denial  to 
resist  them,  that  were  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  any  one,  so  difficult  was  it  to  over- 
look or  neglect  the  ojii^ortunities  for  oj)pres- 
sion  and  fraud  which  it  thus  offered. 

Old  Dick,  although  bearing  the  character 
of  being  a  violent  and  outrageous  man,  was, 
however,  one  of  those  persons  of  whom  there 
will   be   always  somebody  found  to    sjjeak 
favorably.  Hot  and  ungovernable  in  temper, 
he  unquestionably  was,  and  cajjable  of  savage 
and  cruel  acts  ;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
capricious  and  ijnsteady  impulses  rendered 
him  uncertain,  whether  for  good  or  evil ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to 
know  when  to  ask  him  for  a  favor  ;  nor  was 
it  extraordinary  to  find  him  a  friend  this 
day  to  the  man  whose  avowed  enemy  he  pi-o- 
claimed  himself  yestei-day  ;  and  tlais  same  ! 
jjoint  of  character  was  true  the  other  way — 
for  whilst  certain  that  you  had  him  for  a 
friend,  perhaps  you  found  him  hard  at  work  j 
to   ojjpress   or   over-reach  you  if  he  could,  j 
The  consequence  of  this  jieculiarity  was  that  | 
he  had  a  two-fold  reputation  in  the  country. 
Some  were  found  to  abuse  him,  and  others 
to  mention  many  acts  of  generosity  and  kind-  | 
ness  which  he  had  been  known  to  perform  j 
under  circumstances  where  they  were  least  j 
to  be  expected.     This  perhajDS  was  one  rea-  j 
son  why  they  made  so  strong  an  impression  j 
upon  the  people,  and  were  so  distinctly  re- 
membei-ed  to  his  advantage.     It  is  true  he 
v/as  a  violent  party  man,  bvit  then  he  wanted 
coolness  to  adjust  his  principles,  and  thus 
make  them  subservient  to  liis  i)i-ivatc  inter- 
ests.    For  this  reason,  noiwitlistimliiig  his 
strong  and  out-spoken  prcjulii'fs,  it  w.is  a 
well   know  fact,  that  the   iioman   Catholic 
l)oi5ulation  jireferred  him  as  a  magistrate  to  [ 
many  who  were  remarkable  for  a  more  equal 
and  even  tenor  of  life,  and  in  whom,  under 
greater  plausibility  of  manner,  there  existed 
something  which  they  would  have  readily  i 
exchanged  for  his  violent  abuse  of  them  and 
theu-  creed. 

Such  was  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  a  man  who, 
as  a  middleman  and  a  magistrate,  stood  out 
a  prominent  representative  of  a  class  that  im- 
pressed themselves  strongly  ujjon  their  times, 
and  who,  whether  as  regards  their  position  j 
or  office,  would  not  find  at  the  present  day  ; 
in  the  ranks  of  any  party  in  Ii-eland  a  single 
man  who  could  come  forward  and  say  they 
were  not  an  oppre.'^ive  evil  to  the  country.     1 


Dick  o'  the  Grange,  at  this  period  of  oul 
nan-ative,  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
had,  some  time  past,  begun  to  feel  what  is 
known  in  men  who  have  led  a  hard  convivial 
life,  as  that  breaking  down  of  the  constitu, 
tion,  which  is  generally  the  forerunner  of 
dissolution.  On  this  account  he  had  for 
some  time  jjast  resigned  the  management  of 
his  property  altogether  to  his  son,  young 
Dick,  who  was  certainly  wild  and  unreflect- 
ing, but  neither  so  impulsively  generous, 
nor  so  habitually  violent  as  his  father.  The 
estimate  of  his  character  which  went  abroad 
was  such  as  might  be  expected — many 
thought  him  better  than  the  old  man.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  and  a  favorite — two 
cii-cumstances  which  probably  occasioned  his 
education  to  be  neglected,  as  it  had  been. 
All  his  sisters  and  brothers  having  been  for 
some  years  married  and  settled  in  hfe,  he, 
and  his  father,  who  was  a  widower,  kept  a 
bachelor's  house,  where  we  regret  to  say  the 
parental  sarxxillame  over  his  morals  was  not 
so  strict  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Young 
Dick  was  handsome,  and  so  exceedingly  vain 
of  his  jjerson,  that  any  one  wishing  to  gain  a 
favor  either  from  himself  or  his  worthy  sire; 
had  little  more  to  do  than  dexterously 
apply  a  strong  dose  of  flatterj'  to  this  his 
weakest  jsoint,  and  the  favor  was  sure  to  be 
granted,  for  his  influence  over  old  Dick  was 
boundless. 

In  this  family,  then,  it  was  that  Hanlon 
held  the  situation  we  have  described — that 
is,  partly  a  gardener,  and  partly  a  steward, 
and  partly  a  laboring  man.  There  was  a 
rude  and  riotous  character  in  and  about 
Dick's  whole  place,  which  marked  it  at  once 
as  the  jiroperty  of  a  person  below  the  char- 
acter of  a  gentleman.  Abundance  there 
was,  and  gi-eat  wealth  ;  but  neither  elegance 
nor  neatness  marked  the  house  or  furniture. 
His  servants  partook  of  the  same  equivocal 
appearance,  as  did  the  father  and  son,  and 
the  "  Grange  "  in  general ;  but,  above  all  and 
everything  in  his  establishment,  must  we 
place,  in  originality  and  importance.  Jemmy 
Branigan,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  ought  to 
receive  credit  for  the  greater  portion  of  old 
Dick's  rejjutation,  or  at  least  for  aU  that  was 
good  of  it.  Jemmy  was  his  old,  confidential 
— enemy — for  more  than  forty  years,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  period  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  with  truth  that,  in  Jemmy's 
hands,  Dick  o'  the  Grange  ought  to  be 
looked  to  as  a  responsible  person.  When 
we  say  "  enemy,"  we  know  perfectly  well 
what  we  mean  ;  for  if  half  a  dozen  battles 
between  Jemmy  and  his  master  every  day 
during  the  period  above  mentioned  consti- 
tuted friendshij),  then,  indeed,  the  reader 
may  substitute  the  word  friend,  if  he  i^leasea 
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In  fact,  Dick  and  Jemmy  had  become  noto- 
rious tbroughout  the  whole  countiy ;  and 
■we  are  certain  that  many  of  our  readers  will, 
at  first  glance,  recognize  these  two  remai-k- 
able  individuals.  Truly,  the  ascendancy 
which  Jemmy  had  gained  over  the  magis- 
trate, was  surprising  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  amusing  than  the  interminable  series 
of  communications,  both  written  and  oral, 
which  passed  between  them,  in  the  shape  of 
dismissals  from  service  on  the  one  side,  and 
notices  to  leave  on  the  other  ;  each  of  which 
whether  written  or  oral,  was  treated  by  the 
party  noticed  with  the  most  thorough  con- 
tempt. Nothing  was  right  that  Jemmy  dis- 
approved of,  and  nothing  wrong  that  had 
his  sanction,  and  this  without  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  will  of  his  master,  who,  if 
he  haiipened  to  get  into  a  passion  about  it, 
was  put  down  by  Jemmy,  who  got  into  a 
greater  passion  stiU ;  so  that,  after  a  long 
course  of  recrimination  and  BiUinsgate  on 
both  sides,  delivered  by  Jemmy  in  an  incom- 
parably louder  voice,  and  with  a  more  con- 
sequential manner,  old  Dick  was  finally  forced 
to  succumb. 

The  worthy  magistrate  and  his  son  were 
at  breakfast  nest  morning,  when  young 
"  Master  Richard,"  as  he  was  called,  rung 
the  bell,  and  Jemmy  attended — for  we  must 
add,  that  Jemmy  discharged  the  duties  of 
butler,  together  with  any  other  duty  that  he 
himself  deemed  necessary,  and  that  without 
leave  asked  or  given. 

"  Where's  Haulon,  Jemmy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Hanlon  ?  troth,  it's  little  matther  where 
he  is,  an'  devil  a  one  o'  myself  cares." 

"  Well,  but  I  care.  Jemmy,  for  I  want  him. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"He's  gone  up  to  that  ould  streele's,  that 
lives  in  the  cabin  above  there.  I  don't  like 
the  same  Hanlon  ;  nobody  here  knows  any- 
thing abovit  him,  nor  he  won't  let  them 
know  anything  about  him.  He's  as  close  as 
Darby  Skinadre,  and  as  deep  as  a  dhraw-well. 
Altogether,  he  looks  as  if  there  was  a  weight 
on  his  conscience,  for  all  his  lightness  an'  fun 
— an'  if  I  thought  so,  I'd  discharge  him  at 
wanst." 

"  And  I  agree  with  you  for  once,"  obsers'ed 
his  master  ;  "  there  is  some  cursed  mysteiy 
about  him.  I  don't  hke  him,  either,  to  say 
the  truth." 

"  An'  why  don't  you  like  him  ?  "  asked 
Jemmy,  with  a  contemptuous  look. 

"  I  can't  say  ;  but  I  don't.'" 

"  No !  you  can't  ?  I  know  you  can't  say 
anything,  at  all  events,  that  you  ought  to 
say,"  replied  Jemmy,  who,  like  Ins  master, 
would  have  died  without  contradiction  ;  "  but 
/  can  say  why  you  don't  hke  him  ;  it's  be- 
kaise  he's  the  best  sarvint  ever  was  about 


your  place  ;  that's  the  raison  you  don't  like 
him.  But  what  do  you  know  about  a  good 
sarvint  or  a  bad  one,  or  anything  else  that's 
useful  to  you,  God  help  you." 

"If  you  were  near  my  cane,  you  old 
scoundrel,  I'd  pay  you  for  your  impertinence, 
ay,  would  I," 

"  Ould  scoundrel,  is  it  ?  Oh,  hould  your 
tongue  ;  I'm  not  of  your  blood,  thank  God  ! 
— and  don't  be  fastenin'  your  name  upon 
me.  Ould  scoundrel,  indeed  ! — Troth,  we 
could  spare  an  odd  one  now  and  then  out  of 
our  o'wn  Uttle  establishment." 

"  Jemmy,  never  mind,"  said  the  son,  "but 
te'l  Hanlon  I  want  to  speak  to  him  in  the 
office  after  breakfast." 

"If  I  see  him  I  will,  but  the  devil  an  inch 
I'll  go  out  o'  my  way  for  it — if  I  see  him  I 
will,  an'  if  I  don't  I  won't.  Did  you  put  a 
fi-esh  bandage  to  your  leg,  to  keep  in  then) 
Pharisee*  veins  o'  yours,  as  the  docthor  or 
dhered  you  ?  " 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  usual  style  of  hia 
address  to  the  old  magistrate,  when  in  con- 
versation with  him. 

"  Damn  the  quack  !  "  replied  his  master  •. 
"no,  I  didn't." 

"  An'  why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  You're  beginning  this  morning,"  said  the 
other,  losing  temper.  "  You  had  better  keep 
quiet,  keep  your  distance,  if  you're  wise^- 
that's  aU." 

"\^^^y  didn't  you,  I  ax,"  continued  Jem- 
my, walking  up  to  him,  with  his  hands  in 
his  coat  j)ocket,  and  looking  coolly,  but  au- 
thoritatively in  his  face.  "  I  tell  you,  and  if 
you  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
/  do,  and  I  wdl.  I'm  all  that's  left  over  you 
now  ;  an'  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  it's  a  purty 
account  I'd  be  able  to  give  of  you,  if  I  was 
called  on." 

"  This  to  my  face  !  "  exclaimed  Dick — "  this 
to  my  face,  you  villain  !  " — and,  as  he  sjDoke, 
the  cane  was  brandished  over  Jenmiy's  head, 
as  if  it  would  descend  every  moment. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Jemmy,  without  budging, 
"  ay,  indeed — an'  a  purty  fare  it  is — a  nice 
face  hard  drinkin'  an'  a  bad  life  has  left  you. 
Ah  !  do  it  if  you  dare,"  he  added,  as  the 
other  swung  his  staft'  once  or  t^vice,  as  ii 
about  to  lay  it  do-mi  in  reality  ;  "  troth,  if  you 
do,  I'll  know  how  to  act." 

"  What  would  you  do,  you  old  cancer — ■ 
what  would  you  do  if  I  did  ?  " 

"  Troth,  what  yoii'll  force  me  to  do  some 
day.  I  know  you  wUl,  for  heaven  an'  earth 
couldn't  stand  you  ;  an'  if  I  do,  it's  not  me 
you'll  have  to  blame  for  it.  Ah,  that  same 
stej)  you'U  drive  me  to — I  see  that." 

"  What  wiU  you  do,  you  old  viper,  that  has 

*  Varicose,  we  presume. 
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been  like  a  blister  to  me  my  whole  life — what 
will  you  do  ?  " 

"Send  you  about  your  business,"  replied 
Jemmy,  cooUy,  but  with  aU  the  plenitude  of 
authority  in  his  manner  ;  "  send  you  fi-om 
about  the  jilace,  an'  then  I'U  have  a  quiet 
house.  I'll  send  you  to  your  youngest 
daughter's  or  somewhere,  or  any  where,  out 
of  this.  So  now  that  you  know  my  deter- 
mination you  had  betther  keej)  yourself  cool, 
unless,  indeed,  you  wish  to  thravel.  Oh, 
then  heaven's  above,  but  you  wor  a  bit' 
ther  sight  to  me,  an'  but  it  was  the  unlucky 
day  that  ever  the  divil  druv  you  acrass  me !  " 

"Dick,"  said  the  father,  "  as  soon  as  you 
go  into  the  office,  write  a  discharge,  as  bad 
a  one,  for  that  old  vagabond,  as  the  English 
language  can  enable  you  to  do — for  by  the 
light  of  heaven,  he  shan't  sleep  another  night 
under  this  roof." 

"  Shan't  I  ?— we'U  see  that,  though.  To  i 
the  divil  I  pitch  yourself  an'  your  discharge 
— an'  now  mark  my  words  :  I'U  be  no  longer 
thi'oubled  wid  you  ;  you've  been  all  my  life 
a  torment  and  a  heart-break  to  me — a  blister 
ot  French  flies  was  swan's  down,  compared 
to  you,  but  by  the  book,  I'U  end  it  at  last — 
ay,  will  I — I  give  you  ujj — I  surrendher  you 
as  a  bad  bargain — I  wash  my  hands  of  you — 
This  is  Tuesday  mornin',  God  bless  the  day 
and  the  weather— an'  woeful  weather  it  is — 
but  sure  it's  betther  than  you  desarve,  an'  I 
don't  doubt  but  it's  you  and  the  likes  o'you 
tliat  brings  it  on  us !  A.j,  this  is  Tuesday 
mornin',  an'  I  now  give  you  warn  in'  that  on 
Saturday  next,  you'U  see  the  last  o'  me — an' 
don't  tlaink  that  this  warnin'  is  like  the  rest,  or 
that  I'll  relint  again,  as  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  do  often  before.  No — my  mind's  made 
up — an'  indeed — "  here  his  voice  sank  to  a 
great  calmness  and  philosophy,  like  a  man 
who  was  above  aU  human  passion,  and  who 
could  consequently  talk  in  a  voice  of  cool 
and  quiet  determination  ; — "  An'  indeed,"  he  I 
added,  "  my  conscience  was  urgin'  me  to  this 
for  some  time  past — so  that  I'm  glad  things 
has  taken  this  turn." 

"I  hope  you'll  keep  your  word,  then," 
said  his  master,  "but  before  you  go,  Usten 
to  me." 

"  Listen  to  you — to  be  sure  I  wUl ;  God 
forbid  I  wouldn't ;  let  there  be  nothing  at 
any  rate,  but  civility  between  us  whUe  we're 
together.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  asked  me  last  night  to  let  widow 
Leary's  cow  out  o'  pound  ?  " 

"Ay,  did  I!" 

"  And  I  swore  I  wouldn't." 

"  I  know  you  did.  Who  would  doubt  that, 
at  any  rate  ?  " 

"  WeU,  before  you  leave  us,  be  off  now, 
and  let  the  auimid  out  o'  the  pound." 


"Is  that  it?  Oh,  God  help  you  !  what'U 
you  do  when  you'll  be  left  to  yom-self,  as 
you  will  be  on  Saturday  nest  ?  Let  her  out, 
says  you.  Troth,  the  poor  woman  had  het 
cow  safe  and  sound  at  home  wid  her  before 
she  went  to  bed  last  night,  and  her  pool 
childi-e  had  her  milk  to  kitchen  their  iiraties, 
the  ci-aythurs.  Do  you  think  I'd  let  her 
stay  in  "tUl  the  maggot  bit  you  ?  Oh,  ay,  in- 
deed !  In  the  mane  time,  as  soon  as  you 
are  done  breakfast,  I  want  you  in  the  study, 
to  put  the  bindage  on  that  ould,  good-for- 
nothui'  leg  o'  yours  ;  an'  mark  my  words,  let 
there  be  no  shirkin'  now,  for  on  it  must  go, 
an'  will,  too.  If  I  see  that  Hanlon,  I'U  teU 
him  you  want  to  see  him.  Master  Eichard ; 
an'  now  that  I'm  on  it,  I  had  betther  say  a 
word  to  you  before  I  go  ;  bekaise  when  I  do 
go,  you'll  have  no  one  to  guide  you,  God 
help  3'ou,  or  to  set  you  a  Christian  jjattheru. 
You  see  that  man  sittin'  there  wid  that  bad 
leg,  stretched  out  upon  the  chair  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Jemmy — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  what 
next '? " 

"  That  man  was  the  worst  joatthem  ever 
you  had.  Li  the  word,  don't  folly  his  ex- 
ample in  anything— in  any  one  single  thing  . 
an'  then  there  may  be  some  chance  o'  you  still. 
I'll  want  you  by-an'-by  in  the  study,  I  tould 
you." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  liia 
master,  at  whom  he  looked  as  one  might  be 
sujjposed  to  do  at  a  man  wliose  case,  in  a 
moral  sense,  was  hopeless  ;  after  which,  hav- 
ing uttered  a  groan  that  seemed  to  imitate 
the  woeful  affliction  he  was  doomed,  day  by 
day,  to  suffer,  he  left  the  room. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  interview  which  Hanlon  had 
that  morning  with  young  Dick.  It  is  merely 
sufficient  to  state  that  they  had  a  private 
conversation  in  the  old  magistrate's  office,  at 
which  the  female  whom  Hanlon  had  visited 
the  night  before  was  present,  '\^'hen  this 
was  concluded,  Hanlon  walked  with  her  a  part 
of  the  way,  evidently  holding  serious  and  in- 
teresting discourse  touching  a  subject  which 
we  may  presume  bore  upon  the  extraordinaiy 
proceedings  of  the  i^revious  night.  He 
closed  by  giving  her  dii'ections  how  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  ;  for  it  seemed  that  she 
was  imacquainted  with  the  way,  being,  like 
himself,  but  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood  : 
— "  You  wiU  go  on,"  said  he,  "  till  you  reach 
the  height  at  Aughindrurumon,  from  that 
you  wiU  see  the  trees  at  the  Ealibit  Bank 
imdher  you  ;  then  keep  the  road  straight  tiU 
you  come  to  where  it  crosses  the  ford  of  the 
river :  a  httle  on  this  side,  and  wliere  the 
road  turns  to  your  right,  you  will  find  the 
Grey  Stone,  an'  jist  ojiposite  that  you  wiU 
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see  the  miserable  cabin  where  the  Black 
Prophet  lives." 

"  Why  do  they  call  him  the  Black  Pro- 
phet?" 

"  Partly,  they  tell  me,  from  his  appearance, 
an'  partlj'  bekaise  he  takes  delight  in  pro- 
phesjTii'  evil." 

"But  could  he  have  anything . to  do  wid 
the  murdher  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinkin'  about  that,'  he  replied, 
"  and  had  some  talk  this  moruin'  wid  a  man 
that's  Uvin'  a  long  time — indeed  that  was 
born — a  little  above  the  filaee — and  he  says 
that  the  Black  Prophet,  or  M'Gowan,  did  not 
come  to  the  neighborhood  tiU  afther  the 
murdher.  I  wasn't  myself  cool  enough  last 
night  to  ask  his  daughter  many  questions 
about  it ;  an'  I  was  afraid,  besides,  to  appear 
over-anxious  in  the  business.  So  now  that 
you  have  your  instructions  in  that  and  the 
other  matthers,  you'll  manage  every  thing  as 
veil  as  you  can." 

Hanlon  then  returned  to  the  Grange,  and 
the  female  proceeded  on  her  mission  to  the 
house,  if  house  it  could  be  called,  of  the 
Black  Prophet,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible, 
of  collecting  such  circumstances  as  might 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  a  dark  and  mys- 
terious murder. 

■^Mien  Sarah  left  her  father,  after  having 
poulticed  his  face,  to  go  a  kaillcy,  as  she 
said,  to  a  neighbor's  house,  she  crossed  the 
ford  of  the  river,  and  was  proceeding  in  the 
same  directions  that  had  been  taken  by 
Hanlon  the  preceding  night,  when  she  met 
a  strange  woman,  or  rather  she  found  her 
standing,  apparently  waiting  for  herself,  at 
the  Grey  Stone.  From  the  position  of  the 
stone,  which  was  a  huge  one,  under  one  ledge 
of  which,  by  the  way,  there  grew  a  little 
clump  of  dwai-f  elder,  it  was  impossible  that 
Sarah  could  pass  her,  without  coming  in 
tolerable  close  contact  ;  for  the  road  was  an 
old  and  narrow  one,  though  perfectly  open 
and  without  hedge  or  ditch  on  either  fcide  of 
it. 

"  Maybe  you  could  tell  me,  young  woman, 
whereabouts  here  a  man  lives  that  they  call 
Donnel  Dhu,  or  the  Black  ProjDhet ;  his  real 
name  is  M'Gowan,  I  think." 

"  I  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  at  any 
rate,"  replied  Sarah  ;  "I'm  his  daughter." 

The  strange  woman,  on  sm•\■e^^ng  Sarah 
more  closely,  looked  as  if  she  never  intended 
to  remove  her  eyes  fr'om  her  countenance 
and  figure.  She  seemed  for  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  to  forget  evei-y  other  object  in  hfe — 
her  previous  conversation  with  Hanlon — the 
message  on  which  she  had  been  sent — and 
her  anxiety  to  throw  light  upon  the  awful 
crime  that  had  been  committed  at  the  sjiot 
whereon  she  stood.     At  length  she  sighed 


deeply,  and  appeared  to  recover  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  to  break  through  the  abstrac- 
tion in  which  she  had  been  wrapped. 

"  You're  his  daughter,  you  say  ?  " 

"Ay,  I  do  say  so." 

"  Tlien  you  know  a  young  man  by  name 
Pierce — och,  what  am  I  saj'in' ! — by  name 
Charley  Hanlon?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do — I'm  not  ashamed  of 
knowin'  Charles  Hanlon." 

"  You  have  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
then?" 

"I  ham  a  good  opinion  of  him,  but  not  so 
good  as  I  had  thought." 

"  Mush  a  why  then,  might  one  ask  ?  " 

"  I'm  afeard  he's  a  cowardly  crathur,  and 
rather  immanly  a  tlirifle.  I  like  a  man  to 
be  a  man,  an'  not  to  get  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
an'  cowld  as  a  tombstone,  bekaise  he  hears 
':  what  he  thinks  to  be  a  groan  at  night,  an'  it 
may  be  nothin'  but  an  owld  cow  behind  a 
ditch.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  An'  where  did  he  hear  the  groan  ?  " 

"  Why,  here  where  we're  staudin'.  Ha  ! 
ha !  ha  !  I  was  thinkin'  of  it  since,  an'  I  did 
hear  somethin'  very  like  a  gi-oan  ;  but  what 
about  it  ?  Sich  a  night  as  last  night  would 
make  any  one  grotm  that  had  a  groan  in 
them." 

"  You  spoke  about  ditches,  but  sure  there's 
no  ditches  here." 

"Divil  a  matther — who  cares  what  it  was? 
"WTiat  did  you  want  wid  my  father  ?  " 

"  It  was  yourself  that  I  wanted  to  see." 

"Pais,  an'  you've  seen  me,  then,  an'  the 
full  o'  your  eye  you  tuck  out  o'  me.  You'll 
know  me  again,  I  hoi^c." 

"  Is  your  mother  livin'  ?  " 

"No." 

"  How  long  is  she  dead,  do  you  know?  " 

"  I  do  not ;  I  hardly  remember  anything 
about  her.  She  died  when  I  was  a  young 
I  slip — a  mere  child,  I  believe.  Still,"  she 
I  proceeded,  rather  slowly,  musing  and  let- 
ting her  beautiful  and  taper  fingers  to  her 
chin — "I  think  that  I  do  remember — it's 
like  a  dhrame  to  me  though,  an'  I  dunna  but 
it  is  one — still  it's  like  a  dhrame  to  me,  that 
I  was  wanst  in  her  arms,  that  I  was  cryin', 
an'  that  she  kissed  me — that  she  kissed  me  ! 
If  die  had  hved,  it's  a  different  life  maybe  I'd 
lead  an'  a  difl'erent  creature  I'd  be  to-day, 
maybe,  but  I  never  had  a  mother." 

"  Did  vour  father  marry  a  second  time  ?  " 

"  He  did." 

"Then  you  have  a  step-mother?" 

"Ay  have  I." 

"  Is  she  kind  to  you,  an'  do  you  like 
her?" 

"  Middlin' — she's  not  so  bad — better  than 
I  deserve,  I  doubt ;  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  diil 
to  her  ;  but  then  I  have  the  divil's  temi^er, 
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an'  have  no  guide  o'  myself  when  it  comes 
on  me.  I  know  -whatever  she  may  be  to  me, 
I'm  not  the  best  stej)-daughter  to  her. ' 

The  strange  female  was  evidently  much 
struck  with  the  appeai'ance  and  singularly 
artless  dispo.sition  of  Sarah,  as  well  as  with 
her  extraordinary  candor ;  and  indeed  no 
wonder  ;  for  as  this  neglected  creature  spoke, 
especially  with  reference  to  her  mother,  her 
eyes  flashed  and  softened  with  an  expression 
of  brUliaucy  and  tenderness  that  might  be 
said  to  resemble  the  sky  at  night,  when  the 
glowing  corruscations  of  the  A  urora  Borealia 
sweep  over  it  like  expanses  of  lightning,  or 
fade  away  into  those  dim  but  graceful  undu- 
lations which  fill  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
such  softness  and  beauty. 

"I  don't  know,"  observed  her  companion, 
sighing  and  looking  at  her  affectionately, 
"how  any  step-mother  could  be  harsh  to 
you." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  don't  you,  indeed  ?  Paix, 
then,  if  you  had  me,  maybe  you  wouldn't 
think  so — I'm  nothin'  but  a  bom  divil  when 
the  fit's  on  me." 

"Charley  Hanlon,"  proceeded  the  strange 
woman,  "  bid  me  as  you  for  the  ould  tobac- 
cj'-box  you  promised  him  last  night." 

"  Well,  but  he  promised  me  a  handkerchy; 
have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  other,  producing  it ; 
"  but,  then,  I'm  not  to  give  it  to  you,  unless 
you  give  me  the  box  for  it." 

"  But  I  haven't  the  box  now,"  said  Sarah, 
"  how-aud-ever,  I'll  get  it  for  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  an'  wiU  ?  "  in- 
quired the  other. 

"  I  had  it  m  my  hand  yesterday,"  she  said, 
"  an'  if  it's  to  be  "had  I'U  get  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  obsei-ved  the  other  mildly, 
"  as  soon  as  you  get  him  the  box,  he'll  give 
you  this  handkerchy,  but  not  till  then." 

"  Ha  !  "  she  exclaimed,  kindhng,  "  is  that 
his  bargain  ;  does  he  think  I'd  thrick  him  or 
cheat  him  ? — hand  it  here." 

"  I  can't,"  rephed  the  other  ;  "I'm  only  to 
give  it  to  you  when  I  get  the  box." 

"  Hand  it  here,  I  say,"  returned  Sai-ah, 
whose  eyes  flashed  in  a  moment ;  "  it's  Peg- 
gy MuiTay's  rag,  I  supjiose — hand  it  here,  I 
bid  j'ou." 

The  woman  shook  her  head  and  rep'ied, 
"  I  can't — not  till  you  get  the  box." 

Sarah  replied  not  a  word,  but  sprang  at 
it,  and  in  a  minute  had  it  in  her  hands. 

"  I  would  tear  it  this  minute  into  ribbons," 
she  exclaimed,  -nith  eyes  of  tire  and  glowing 
cheeks,  •  and  tramp  it  uudher  my  feet  too  ; 
only  that  I  want  it  to  show  her,  that  I  may 
have  the  advantage  over  her." 

There  was  a  sliarp,  fierce  smile  of  triumph 
on  her  featui-es  as  she  .spoke  ;  and  altogether 


her  face  sparkled  with  singular  animation 
and  beauty. 

"  God  bless  me  !  "  said  the  strange  woman, 
looking  at  her  with  a  wondering  yet  serioua 
expression  of  comitenance  ;  "I  wanst  knew 
a  face  like  yours,  an'  a  temper  the  aiquU  of 
it — at  any  rate,  my  good  girl,  you  don't  pay 
much  respect  to  a  stranger.  Is  your  step- 
mother at  home  ?  " 

"She  is  not,  but  my  father  is  ;  however,  I 
don't  think  he'll  see  you  now.  My  step- 
mother's gone  to  Dai'by  Skiuadre,  the  meal- 
j  monger's." 

"I'm  goin'  there." 

"An' if  you  see  her,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  you'll  know  her  ;  a  score  on  her  cheek — • 
ha,  ha,  ha  ;  an'  when  you  see  it,  maybe  you'll 
thank  God  that  I  am  not  your  step-daugh- 
ter." 

"  Isn't  there  a  family  named  SuUivan  that 
Uves  not  fai-  from  Skinadre's  ?  " 

"  There  is  ;  Jerry  Sullivan,  it's  his  daugh- 
ter that's  the  beauty — Gra  Gal  SuUivan. 
Little  she  knows  what's  preparin'  foi 
her ! " 

"  How  am  I  to  go  to  Skinadre's  from 
this  ?  "  asked  the  woman. 

"  Up  by  that  road  there  ;  any  one  wiU  teU 
you  as  you  go  along." 

"Thank  ^-ou,  dear,"  rephed  the  woman, 
tenderly  ;  "  God  bless  you  ;  you  are  a  wild 
girl,  sure  enough  ;  but  above  all  thing.s, 
afore  I  go,  don't  forget  the  box  for — for — 
och,  for — Charley  Hanlon.  God  bless  you, 
i  a  colleen  niachree,  an'  make  you  what  you 
ought  to  be  ! " 
I  Sarah,  during  many  a  long  day,  had  not 
,  heard  herself  addressed  in  an  accent  of  kind- 
I  ness  or  affection  ;  for  it  would  be  %VTong  to 
I  bestow  upon  the  rude  attachment  which  her 
j  father  entertained  for  her,  or  his  surly  mode 
j  of  ex])ressing  it,  any  term  that  could  indicate 
!  tenderness,  even  in  a  remote  degree.  She 
!  looked,  therefore,  at  the  woman  earnestly, 
j  and  as  she  did,  her  whole  manner  changed 
j  to  one  of  melancholy  and  kindness.  A  soft 
!  and  benign  expression  came  like  the  dawH 
I  of  breaking  day  over  her  features,  her  voice 
I  fell  into  natural  melody  and  sweetness,  and, 
I  approaching  her  companion,  she  took  her 
hand  and  exclaimed — • 

j  "May  God  bless  you  for  them  words!  it's 
I  many  a  day  since  /  heard  the  voice  o'  kind- 
I  ness.  I'll  get  the  box,  if  it's  to  be  had,  if  it 
j  was  only  for  your  own  sake." 

She  "then  passed  on  to  her  neighbor's 
house,  and  the  next  api^earance  of  her  com- 
I  panion  was  that  in  which  the  reader  caught 
a  gUmpse  of  her  in  the  house  of  Darby 
Skinadre,  from  which  she  followed  Nelly 
I  M'Gowan  and  Mave  Sullivan  with  an  appear- 
.  ance  of  such  interest. 
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CHAPTER  EL 

Meeting  of  Strangers — Mysterious  Dialogue. 

Gra  G.\l  SinxivAN  and  the  prophet's  wife, 
baving  left  the  meal-shop,  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Aughamurran,  evidently  in  close, 
and  if  one  could  judge  by  their  gestures, 
deeply  important  conversation.  The  strange 
■woman  followed  them  at  a  distance,  meditat- 
ing, as  might  be  perceived  by  her  hesitating 
manner,  upon  the  most  seasonable  moment 
of  addressing  either  one  or  both,  without 
seeming  to  interrupt  or  disturb  their  dia- 
logue. Although  the  actual  purport  of  the 
topic  they  discussed  could  not  be  known  bj' 
a  spectator,  yet  even  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
it  was  clear  that  the  elder  female  uttered 
something  that  was  calculated  to  warn  or 
alai-m  the  younger. 

She  raised  her  extended  forefinger,  looked 
earnestly  into  the  face  of  her  companion, 
then  upwards  solemnly,  and,  clasping  her 
hands  with  vehemence,  appeared  to  close  her 
assertion  by  appeahng  to  heaven  in  behalf 
of  its  truth  ;  the  younger  looked  at  her  with 
wonder,  seemed  amazed,  paused  suddenly  on 
her  step,  raised  her  hands,  and  looked  as  if 
about  to  express  terror  ;  but,  checking  her- 
self, appeared  as  it  were  perj)]aKed  by  un- 
certainly and  doubt.  After  this  the  elder 
woman  seemed  to  confide  some  secret  or 
sorrow  to  the  other,  for  she  began  to  weep 
bitterly,  and  to  wring  her  hands  as  if  with 
remorse,  whilst  her  companion  looked  like 
one  who  had  been  evidently  transformed  into 
an  impersonation  of  pure  and  artless  sym- 
pathy. She  caught  the  rough  hand  of  the 
other— and,  ere  she  had  j^roceeded  very  far 
in  her  narrative,  a  few  tears  of  compassion 
stole  down  her  youthful  cheek — after  which 
she  began  to  administer  consolation  in  a 
manner  that  was  at  o)ace  simple  and  touch- 
ing. She  pressed  the  hand  of  the  afflicted 
woman  between  hers,  then  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  own  handkerchief,  and  soothed  her 
with  a  natural  softness  of  manner  that 
oreathed  at  once  of  true  tenderness  and 
delicacy. 

As  soon  as  this  affecting  scene  had  been 
concluded,  the  strange  woman  imperceptibly 
mended  her  pace,  until  her  proximity  occa- 
sioned them  to  look  at  her  with  that  feeling 
which  prompts  us  to  recognize  the  wish  of 
a  person  to  address  us,  as  it  is  often  ex- 
pressed, by  Ml  ai^pearanee  of  mingled  anxiety 
and  diHidence,  when  they  apjiroach  us.  At 
,  length  Mave  Sullivan  spoke — 

"  Who  is  that  strange  woman  that  is  fol- 
lowin'  us,  an'  wants  to  say  something,  if  one 
ean  judge  by  her  looks?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  Icnow,"  replied  Nelly  ;  '•  but 


whatsomever  it  may  be,  she  wishes  to  speak 
to  you  or  me,  no  doubt  of  it." 

"She  looks  like  'a  poor  woman,' " *  said 
Mave,  "  an'  yet  she  didn't  ask  anything  in 
Skinadre's,  barnng  a  drink  of  water  ;  but, 
God  pity  her  if  she's  comin'  to  us  for  lehef, 
poor  creature  !  At  any  rate,  she  ajipears  to 
have  care  and  distress  in  her  face  ;  I'll  sjjaks 
to  her." 

She  then  beckoned  the  female  to  approach 
them,  who  did  so  ;  but  they  cpuld  perceive 
as  she  advanced,  that  they  had  been  mis- 
taken in  supi)osing  her  to  be  one  of  those 
imhai^pj'  beings  whom  the  prevailing  famine 
had  di'iven  to  mendicancy.  There  was  visi- 
ble in  her  face  a  feehug  of  care  and  anxiety 
cei-tainly,  but  none  of  that  supplicating  ex- 
pression which  is  at  once  recognized  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  wretched  class  to  which 
they  sui^posed  her  to  belong.  This  circiun- 
stance  jjarticularly  embarrassed  the  inex- 
perienced girl,  whose  gentle  heart  at  the 
monient  sympathized  with  the  strangers 
anxieties,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  and 
she  hesitated  a  little,  when  the  woman  ap- 
proached, in  addressmg  her.  At  length  she 
s^joke : 

"  We  wor  jist  sayin'  to  one  another,"  she 
observed,  "  that  it  looked  as  if  you  wished 
to  spake  to  either  tliis  woman  or  me." 

"You're  right  enough,  then,"  she  replied  ; 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  her,  and  a  sin- 
gle word  to  yourself,  too." 

"  An'  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  " 
asked  Nelly;  "I  ho^je  it  isn't  to  borrow 
money  from  me,  bekase  if  it  is,  my  banker 
has  failed,  an'  left  me  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse." 

"  Are  you  in  distress,  poor  woman,"  in- 
quired the  generous  and  kind-hearted  girl. 
"  Maybe  you're  hungry  ;  it  isn't  much  we 
can  do  for  you  ;  but  little  as  it  is,  if  you 
come  home  with  me,  you'U  come  to  a  family 
that  won't  scrui^le  to  share  the  little  they 
have  noui  with  any  one  that's  worse  ofl'  than 
themselves." 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  say  '  vow,'  "  observed 
the  prophet's  wife  ;  "  for  until  now,  it's  tliev 
that  could  always  afford  it  ;  an'  indeed  it  was 
the  ready  an'  the  -vsilhn'  bit  was  ever  at  your 
father's  table." 

The  stranger  looked  upon  the  serene  and 
beautiful  features  of  Mave  with  a  long  gaze 
of  interest  and  admu-ation  ;  after  which  she 
added,  with  a  sigh  : 

"  And  you,  I  believe,  are  the  girl  they  talk 
so  much  about  for  the  fair  face  and  good 
j  heart  ?  Little  pinetration  it  takes  to  see 
that  you  have  both,  my  sweet  gu-1.     If  I  don't 

*  A  common  and  compassionate  name  for  a  per- 
son forced  to  ask  alms. 
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mistake,  your  name  is  llave  Sullivan,  or  Gra 
Gal,  as  the  xseoxile  mostly  call  you." 

Mave,  whose  natural  delicacy  was  tender 
and  pure  as  the  dew-droi)  of  morning,  on 
hearing  her  jjraises  thus  uttered  by  the  lips 
of  a  stranger,  blushed  so  deejily,  that  her 
■whole  neck  and  face  became  siiffused  with 
that  delicious  crimson  of  modesty  which, 
alas  !  is  now  of  such  rare  occurrence  among 
the  sex,  unconscious  that,  in  doing  so,  she 
was  adding  fi-esh  testimony  to  the  impres- 
sions which  had  gone  so  generally  abroad  of 
her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  the  mMiy  un- 
ostentatious -sirtues  which  adorned  her  hum- 
ble hfe. 

"  JIave  SuUivan  is  my  name,"  she  replied, 
smiling  through  her  blushes  :  "  as  to  the 
nickname,  the  people  will  call  one  what 
they  hke,  no  matther  whether  it's  right  or 
wrong. " 

"The  iieojjle's  seldom  wrong,  then,  in  giv- 
in'  names  o'  the  kind,"  returned  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  but  in  your  case,  they're  right  at  all 
events,  as  any  one  may  know  that  looks 
upon  you  :  that  sweet  face  an'  them  fau-  looks 
is  seldom  if  ever  found  with  a  bad  heart. 
May  God  guard  you,  my  purty  and  innocent 
giri,  an'  keep  you  safe  from  all  e^•il,  I  pray 
his  holy  name." 

Tlie  projihet's  wife  and  Mave  exchanged 
looks  as  the  woman  spoke  :  and  the  latter 
K.iid : 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  there's  any  evil 
before  me." 

"Who  is  there,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  that  can  say  there's  not  ?  Sure  it's  before 
us  and  about  us  every  hour  in  the  day  ;  but 
in  your  case,  darlin',  I  jist  say,  be  on  your 
guard,  an'  don't  trust  or  juit  behef  in  any 
one  that  you  don't  know  well.  That's  aU  I 
can  say,  an'  indeed  all  I  know." 

"  I  feel  thankful  to  you,"  replied  Mave  ; 
"  and  now  that  you  wish  me  well,  (for 
I'la  sure  you  do,)  majbe  you'd  gi-ant  me  a 
favor  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  widiu  the  bounds  of  my  power, 
I'll  do  it,"  returned  the  other  ;  "  but  it's  lit- 
tle I  can  do,  God  help  me." 

"  NeUy,"  said  Mave,  "  will  you  go  on  to  the 
cross-roads  there,  an'  I'll  be  with  you  in  a 
minute." 

The  cross-roads  alluded  to  were  only  a 
couj^le  of  hundi'ed  yards  before  them.  The 
prophet's  wife  proceeded,  and  JIave  renewed 
the  conversation. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is  this — 
that  is  if  you  can  do  it — maybe  you  could 
l>ring  a  couple  of  stones  of  meal  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of — of — "  here  she  blushed 
again,  and  her  confusion  became  so  evident 
that  she  felt  it  impossible  to  proceed  until 
she  had  recovered  in  some  degree  her  com- 


j  posure.  "  Only  two  or  three  years  agone,' 
she  continued,  "they  were  the  daicentes) 
I  farmers  in  the  parish  ;  but  the  world  went 
I  against  them  as  it  has  of  late  a'most  against 
I  every  one,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and  now^ 
they're  out  of  their  farm,  very  much  reduced, 
and  there's  sickness  amongst  them,  as  weU 
as  want.  They've  been  Uving,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, wiping  away  the  tears  which  were 
now  fast  flowing,  "in  a  kind  of  cabin  or 
little  cottage  not  far  fi'om  the  fine  house  an' 
place  that  was  not  long  ago  their  own. 
Tlieir  name,"  she  added,  after  a  pause  in 
;  which  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  struggled 
[  strongly  with  her  feeliugs,  "  is — is — Dal- 
[  ton." 

'  "O  was  the  young  fellow  one  of  them," 
;  asked  the  woman,  "  that  was  so  outrageous 
awhile  ago  in  the  miser's  ?  I  think  I  heard 
the  name  given  to  him." 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  him,"  re- 
!  plied  Mave  ;  "he  was  always  wild,  but  they 
say  never  bad-hearted  ;  it's  the  rest  of  the 
family  I'm  thinking  about — and  even  that 
young  man  isn't  more  than  three  or  four 
daj-g  up  out  o'  the  fever.  What  I  want  you 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  male  I'm  sj)akin'  of  to 
that  family  ;  any  one  wUl  show  you  their 
little  place  ;  an'  to  leave  it  there  about  dusk 
this  evenin',  so  that  no  one  will  ever  kuow 
that  you  do  it ;  an'  as  you  love  God  an' 
hope  for  mercy,  don't  breathe  my  itame  in 
the  business  at  all." 

I  "I  will  do  it  for  j'ou,"  replied  the  other  ; 
"  but  in  the  meantime  where  am  I  to  get 
the  meal  ?  " 

"  Why,  at  the  miser's,"  rephed  Mave  ; 
"  and  when  you  go  there,  tell  him  that  the 
person  who  told  him  ihey  u-ouldiit  foiyet  it 
to  him,  sent  you  for  it,  an'  you'll  get  it." 

"  God  forbid  I  refused  you  that  much,' 
said  the  stranger  ;  "  an'  although  it'll  keep 
me  out  longer  than  I  expected,  still  I'll  man- 
age it  for  you,  an'  come  or  go  what  will, 
I  widout  mentioning  your  name." 

"  God  bless  you  for  that,"  said  Mave,  "  an 
grant  that  you  may  never  be  brought  to  the 
same  hard  pass  that  they're  in,  and  keep  you 
fi'om  ever  having  a  heavy  or  a  sorrowful 
heart." 

"All,  acushla  oge,"  replied  the  womaii 
with  a  profound  sigh,  "that  prayer's  too 
late  for  me  ;  anything  else  than  a  heavy  and 
sorrowful  heart  I've  seldom  had  :  for  the 
Last  twenty  years  and  upwards  little  but  care 
and  sorrow  has  been  upon  me. " 

"  Indeed,  one  might  easily  guess  as  much," 
said  Mave,  "you  have  a  look  of  heart-break 
and  son-ow,  sure  enough.  But  answer  me 
this  :  how  do  you  know  that  there's  evil  be- 
fore me  or  about  me  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  returned 
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Uie  other  ;  "  but  I'm  afeard  there's  some- 
thing to  your  disadvantage  planned  or  plan- 
nin'  against  you.  When  I  seen  you  awhile 
ago  I  didn't  know  you  till  I  heard  your 
name  ;  I'm  a  stranger  here,  not  Lwo  weeks 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  know  hardly  any- 
body in  it." 

"Well,"  obser\'ed  Mave,  who  had  fallen 
back  upon  her  own  position,  and  the  danger 
alluded  to  by  the  stranger,  "I'll  do  nothing 
that's  wrong  myself,  and  if  there's  danger 
about  me,  as  I  hear  there  is,  it's  a  good 
thing  to  know  that  God  can  guard  me  in 
spite  of  all  that  any  one  can  do  against  me." 

"Let  that  be  your  principle,  ahagur — 
sooner  or  latter  tlie  hand  o'  God  can  and 
will  make  everji,hing  cleai-,  and  after  all, 
dear,  he  is  the  best  protection,  blessed  be 
his  name  !  " 

They  had  now  reached  the  cross-roads 
already  spoken  of,  where  the  prophet's  wife 
again  joined  tliem  for  a  short  time,  previous 
to  her  separation  fi-om  Mave,  whose  way 
from  that  point  lay  in  a  direction  opposite 
Id  theirs. 

"  Tlais  woman,"  said  Mave,  "  wishes  to  go 
io  Condy  Dalton's  in  the  course  of  the 
«vening,  and  you,  Nellj',  can  show  her  from 
the  road  the  poor  place  they  now  live  in, 
God  heljj  them." 

"  To  be  sure,"  rephed  the  other,  "  an'  the 
house  where  they  did  live  when  they  wor  as 
themselves,  full,  an'  warm,  an'  daicent ;  an' 
,it  is  a  hard  case  on  them,  God  knows,  to  be 
turned  out  hke  beggars  from  a  farm  that 
they  spent  hundreds  on,  and  to  be  forced  to 
see  the  landlord,  ould  Dick  o'  the  Grange, 
now  settin'  it  at  a  higher  rent  and  putting 
into  his  own  pocket  the  money  they  had  laid 
out  upon  improvin'  it  an'  makiu'  it  valuable 
for  him  and  his  ;  troth,  it's  open  robbery  an' 
nothin'  else." 

"It  is  a  hard  ease  upon  them,  as  eveiy 
body  allows,"  said  Mave,  "  but  it's  over  now, 
and  can't  be  helped.  Good-bye,  Nelly,  an' 
God  bless  you  ;  an'  God  bless  you  too,"  she 
added,  addressing  the  strange  woman,  whose 
hand  she  shook  and  pressed.  '■  You  are  a 
great  deal  oulder  than  I  am,  an'  as  I  said, 
every  one  may  read  care  an'  sorrow  upon 
your  face.  Mine  doesn't  show  it  yet,  I 
know,  but  for  all  that  the  heart  within  me  is 
full  of  both,  an'  no  Ukelihood  of  its  ever  be- 
in'  otherwise  with  me." 

As  she  spoke,  the  teai-s  again  gushed 
down  her  cheeks  ;  but  she  checked  her  grief 
by  an  effort,  and  after  a  second  hurried 
good-bye,  she  proceeded  on  her  way  home. 

"  That  seems  a  mUd  girl,"  said  the  strange 
woman,  "  as  she  is  a  lovely  creature  to  look 
at." 

"She's  better  than  she  looks,"  returned 


the  prophet's  wife,  "  an'  that's  a  great  deal 
to  say  for  her." 

"That's  but  truth,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  and  I  believe  it ;  for  indeed  she  has  good- 
ness in  her  face." 

"  She  has  and  in  her  heart,"  repUed  NeUy  ; 
"  no  wondlier,  indeed,  that  every  one  calls  her 
the  Gm  Gal,  for  it's  she  that  well  deserves  it. 
You  are  bound  for  Condy  Dalton's,  then  ?  " 
she  added,  inquiringly. 

"I  am,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  a  stranger  in  the 
country,  otherwise  I'd  know  your  face," 
continued  Nelly — "  but  maybe  you're  a  rela- 
tion of  theirs." 

"  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  the  other  ;  "  but 
no  relation." 

"  The  Daltons,"  proceeded  Nelly,  "  are  dai- 
cent people, — but  hot  and  hasty,  as  the  savin' 
is.  It's  the  blow  before  the  word  wid  them 
always." 

"Ah,  but  they  say,"  returned  her  com- 
panion, "  that  a  hasty  heart  was  never  a  bad 
one." 

"  Many  a  piece  o'  nonsense  they  say  as 
well  as  that,"  rejoined  Nelly  ;  "I  know  them 
that  'ud  put  a  knife  into  your  heart  hastily 
enough — ay,  an'  give  you  a  hasty  death  into 
the  bargain.  They'll  first  break  yoiu-  head 
— cut  you  to  the  skuU,  and  then,  indeed, 
they'll  give  you  a  pbisther.  That  was  ever 
an'  always  the  carrecther  of  the  same  Dal- 
tons ;  an',  if  aU  accounts  be  thrue,  the  hand 
of  God  is  upon  them,  an'  will  be  upon  them 
till  the  bloody  deed  is  brought  to  light." 

"  How  is  that '?  "  inquired  the  other,  with 
intense  interest,  whilst  her  eyes  became  rivet- 
ed upon  Nelly's  hard  features. 

"  Why,  a  murdher  that  was  committed 
betther  than  twenty  j-eai's  ago  in  this  neigh- 
borhood." 

"A  miu-dher!"  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
"  A^Tiere  ? — when  ? — how  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you  where,  an'  I  can  tell  you 
when,"  replied  Nelly  ;  "  but  there  I  must 
stop — for  unless  I  was  at  the  coiumittin'  of 
it,  you  might  know  very  well  I  couldn't  teU 
you  hoiv." 

"  Where  then  ?  "  she  asked,  and  whilst  she 
did  so,  it  was  by  a  considerable  effort  that 
she  straggled  to  prevent  her  agitation  fi-om 
being  noticed  by  the  prophet's  ;vife. 

"  Why,  near  the  Grey  Stone  at  the  ci'oss- 
roads  of  Mallybenagh — that's  the  where." 

"An'  now  for  the  ichen?"  asked  the 
stranger,  who  almost  "panted  with  anxiety  as 
she  sj)oke. 
j  "  Let  me  see,"  replied  NeUy,  "  fourteen 
j  and  six  makes  twenty,  an'  two  before  that  or 
I  nearly — I  marie  the  year  of  the  rebelhon. 
Why  it's  not  all  out  two-and-twenty  years,  J 
i  thiiik." 
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"Aisey,"  said  the  other,  "I'm  but  very 
weak  an'  feeble— will  you  jist  wait  till  I 
rest  a  minute  upon  this  green  bank  by  the 
road." 

"What  ails  you?"  asked  Nelly.  "You 
look  as  if  you  got  suddenly  ill." 

"  I  did  get  a  little  — but  it'll  soon  pass  away," 
she  answered — "thrue  enough,"  she  added 
in  a  low  voice,  and  as  if  in  a  soliloqu)'^  ; 
"  God  is  a  just  Jvidge — he  is— he  is  !  Well, 
but  —  oh,  I'll  soon  get  better  — ■  well,  but 
listen,  what  became  of  the  murdhered  man  ? 
— was  the  body  ever  got  ?  " 

"Nobody  knows  that  —  the  body  was 
never  got — that  is  to  say  nobody  knows 
where  it's  nowlyin',  snug  enough  too." 

"  Ha  !  "  thought  the  stranger,  e^dng  her 
furtively  —  "  snug  enough  !  —  there's  moi-e 
knowledge  where  that  came  from.  What 
do  you  mane  by  snug  enough  ?  "  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"  JIane  !  "  replied  the  other,  who  at  once 
perceived  the  force  of  the  uugaiarded  expres- 
sion she  had  used  ; — "  mane,  why  what  could 
I  mane,  but  that  whoever  did  the  deed,  hid 
the  body  where  very  few  would  be  likely  to 
tind  it." 

Her  companion  now  stood  uj),  and  ap- 
proaching the  prophet's  wife,  raised  her  hand, 
and  said  in  a  tone  that  was  both  startling 
and  emphatic^ 

"  I  met  you  this  day  as  you  may  think,  by 
accident ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  and,  as 
sure  as  we  must  both  account  for  our  acts,  it 
was  the  hand  o'  God  that  brought  us  to- 
gether. I  now  look  into  your  face,  and  I 
teU  you  that  I  see  guilt  and  throuble  there 
— ay,  an'  the  dark  work  of  a  conscience 
that's  gnawin'  your  heart  both  night  and 
day." 

Wliilst  speaking,  she  held  her  face  within 
about  a  foot  of  Nelly's,  into  which  she  looked 
Vvdth  an  expression  so  searching  and  dreadful 
in  its  ijenetration,  that  the  other  shi-nnk 
back,  and  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  subdued  by 
a  superior  spirit.  It  was,  however,  only  for 
a  moment ;  the  sense  of  her  subjection  passed 
away,  and  she  resumed  that  hard  and  im- 
perturbable manner,  for  which  she  had  been 
all  her  life  so  remarkable,  unless,  Hke  Etna 
and  Vesu\ius,  she  burst  out  of  this  seeming 
'  coldness  into  fire  and  passion.  There,  how- 
ever, they  stood  looking  sternly  into  each 
others'  faces,  as  if  each  felt  anxious  that  the 
other  should  quaU  before  her  gaze — the 
stranger,  in  order  that  her  impressions  might 
be  confirmed,  and  the  prophet's  wife,  that 
she  should,  by  the  force  of  her  strong  will, 
lling  off  those  traces  of  inquietude,  which 
she  knew  very  well  were  often  too  legible  in 
her  countenance. 

"You  are  wi-ong,"  said  Nelly,  "an'  have 


I  only  mistaken  my  face  for  a  lookin'-glass.  It 
was  yoirr  own  you  saw,  an'  it  was  your  own 
I  you  wor  spaking  of — for  if  ever  I  saw  a  face 
I  that  publishes  an  ill-spent  life  on  the  part  of 
its  owner,  yours  is  it." 

"  Care  an'  sorrow  I  have  had,"  replied  the 
j  other,  "  an'  the  sin  that  causes  sori'ow,  I 
j  grant ;  but  there's  somcthin'  that's  weighin' 
down  your  heart,  an'  that  won't  let  you  rest 
until  j'ou  give  it  up.  You  needn't  deny  it. 
j  for  you  can't  hide  it — hard  your  eye  is,  but 
,  it's  not  clear,  and  I  see  that  it  quivers,  and 
i  is  unaisy  before  mine." 

"I  said  you're  mistaken,"  replied  the 
j  other  ;  "  but  even  supposin'  you  wor  not, 
how  is  it  your  business  whether  my  mind  is 
j  aisy  or  not  ?  You  won't  have  my  sins  to 
'  answer  for." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  stranger;  "and 
;  God  sees  my  own  account  will  be  too  long 
'  and  too  heavy,  I  doubt.  I  now  beg  of  you, 
'  as  you  hope  to  meet  judgment,  to  think  of 
what  I  said.  Look  into  your  own  heart,  and 
■  it  will  tell  you  whether  I  am  right  or  whether 
I  am  wrong.  Consult  your  husband,  and  if 
he  has  any  insight  at  all  into  futurity,  he 
must  teU  you  that,  unless  you  clear  your 
conscience,  you'll  have  a  hard  death-bed  of 
it." 

I  "  You're  goin'  to  Condy  Dalton's,"  replied 
[  Nelly,  with  much  coolness,  but  whether  as- 
i  sumed  or  not  it  is  difiicult  to  say  ;  "  look  in- 
to /i*.s  face,  and  try  what  you  can  find  there. 
At  any  rate,  report  has  it  that  there's  blood 
upon  his  hand,  an'  that  the  downfall  of  him- 
\  self  and  his  family  is  only  the  vengeance  oi 
j  God,  an'  the  curse  of  murdher  that's  pursu- 
j  in'  him  and  them." 

I  "  Why,"  inquired  the  other,  eagerly,"  was 
[  he  accused  of  it  ?  " 

(      "  Ay,  an'  taken  up  for  it ;  but  bekaise  the 
I  body  wasn't  found,  they  could  do  nothing  to 
him." 
J      "  May  Heaven  assist  me !  "  exclaimed  the 

stranger,  "  but  this  day  is however,  God's 

'  wOl  be  done,  as  it  xmll  be  done  !  Are  you 
j  goin'  ?  " 

j  "  I'm  goin',"  replied  Nelly  ;  "  by  crossin' 
I  the  fields  here,  I'll  save  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
,  ground  ;  and  when  you  get  as  far  as  the 
broken  bridge,  you'U  see  a  large  farm-house 
widout  any  smoke  from  it ;  about  a  cjuarter 
of  a  mile  or  less  beyant  that  you'U  find  the 
house  you're  lookin'  for — the  house  where 
Condy  Dalton  lives." 

Having  thus  directed  the  stranger,  the 
I  prophet's  wife  entered  a  gap  that  led  into  a 
j  field,  and  proceeded  on  her  way  homewards, 
I  having,  ere  she  parted,  glanced  at  her  with  a 
;  meaning  which  rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  say  whether  the  siugulai-  language 
addressed  to  her  had  left  behind  it  any  such 
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impression  as  the  speaker  wished  to  produce. 
Their  glances  met  and  dwelt  on  each  other 
for  a  short  time  :  the  strange  woman  pointed 
solemnly  towards  the  sky,  and  the  prophet's 
v.ife  smiled  carelessly;  but  yet,  by  a  veiT 
keen  eye,  it  might  have  been  noticed  that, 
under  "this  natural  or  affected  indifference, 
there  lurked  a  blank  or  rather  an  unquiet 
expression,  such  as  might  intimate  that 
something  within  her  had  been  moved  by 
the  observations  of  her  strange  companion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Black  PropTiet  makes  a  Disclosure. 

The  latter  proceeded  on  her  way  home, 
having  marked  the  miserable  hovel  of  Condy 
Dalton.  At  present  our  readers  will  accom- 
pany us  once  more  to  the  cabin  of  Donnel 
Dhu,  the  prophet. 

His  wife,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  been 
startled  into  something  like  remorse,  by  the 
incidents  which  had  occurred  within  the 
last  two  days,  and  especially  by  the  double 
discovery  of  the  dead  body  and  the  Tobacco 
box.  Sai-ah,  her  step-daughter,  was  now 
gi'own,  and  she  very  reasonably  concluded, 
her  residence  in  the  same  house  with  this 
liery  and  violent  young  female  was  nest  to 
im  impossibility. — The  woman  herself  was 
naturally  coarse  and  ignorant  ;  but  still 
there  was  mixed  up  in  her  character  a  kind 
of  apathetic  or  indolent  feeling  of  rectitude 
or  vague  humanity,  which  rendered  her  lia- 
ble to  occasional  visitations  of  compunction 
for  whatever  she  did  that  was  v\Tong.  The 
strongest  jDrinciple  in  her,  however,  was  one 
which  is  frequently  to  be  found  among  her 
class— I  mean  such  a  hugering  impression 
of  religious  feeling  as  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime, 
but  yet  is  capable  by  its  influence  to  keep 
the  conscience  restless  and  imeasy  under  its 
convictions.  'WTiether  to  class  this  feeling 
with  weakness  or  with  virtue,  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult ;  but  to  whichsoever  of  them  it  may  be- 
long, of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  many 
a  mind,  rude  and  hai-dened  by  guilt,  is  weak 
or  -sirtuous  only  on  this  single  point.  Per- 
sons so  constituted  are  always  remarkable 
for  feelings  of  strong  superstition,  aiid  are 
easily  influenced  by  the  occurrence  of  slight 
incidents,  to  which  they  ai-e  certain  to  at- 
trib^^te  a  peculiar  sigiiiticance,  especially 
when  connected  with  anything  that  may  oc- 
casion them  uneasiness  for  the  time,  or  which 
may  happen  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  or  af- 
fect their  own  welfare  or  interests. 


The  reader  need  not  be  suiijrised,  there* 
fore,  on  learning  that  this  woman,  with  all 
her  apathy  of  character  on  the  general  mat- 
ters of  life,  was  accessible  to  the  feeling  or 
priuciiile  we  have  just  described,  nor  that  the 
conversation  she  had  just  had  with  the 
strange  woman,  both  disturbed  and  alarmed 
her. 

On  retiu-ning,  she  found  her  husband  and 
step-daughter  both  at  home  ;  the  latter  hack- 
ing up  some  white  thom  wood  with  an  old 
hatchet,  for  the  fire,  and  the  other  sitting 
with  his  head  bent  gloomily  upon  his  hand, 
as  if  i-ummating  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
troubled  or  ill-spent  life. 

Haxing  deposited  her  burthen,  she  sat 
down,  and  drawing  a  long  breath,  wiped  her 
face  with  the  comer  of  a  blue  ^)?-a.vA(v?i  which 
she  always  wore,  and  this  she  did  with  a 
serious  and  stem  face,  intimating,  as  it  were, 
that  her  mind  was  engaged  upon  matters  of 
deep  interest,  whatever  they  might  have 
been. 

"  AMiat's  that  you're  doin'  ?  "  she  inquired 
of  Sarah,  in  a  grave,  shaip  voice. 

"  Have  you  no  eyes  ?"  replied  the  other; 
"  don't  you  see  what  I  am  doin'  ?  " 

"  "NMiere  did  you  get  them  wliite  thorns 
that  vou're  cuttin'  up  ?  " 

"  mere  did  I  get  them,  is  it  ?  " 
"  Ay  ;  I  said  so." 

"  WTiy,   where    they   gi-ew — ha,    ha,    ha  ! 
There's  information  for  you." 
i       "Oh,  God  help  jou  !  how  do  you  expect 
!  to  get  through  life  at  all  ?  " 
1       "  Why,  as  well  as  I  can — although  not, 
[  maybe,  as  well  as  I  wish." 

"  Where  did  you  cut  them  thorns,  I  ax  ?  " 
'  "  An'  I  tould  you  ;  but  since  that  won't 
j  satisfy  you,  I  cut  them  on  the  Bath  above 
there." 

"  Heaven  presai-ve  us,  you  hardened  jade, 
have  you  no  fear  of  anything  about  you  ?  " 
I      "Divil  a    much    that  I    know   of,    sure 
I  enough." 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  them  thorns  be- 
longs to  the'  fairies,  and  that  some  evil  will  ha- 
tide  any  one  that  touches  or  injui-es  a  single 
branch  o'  them." 

I  "  Divil  a  single  branch  I  injured,"  replied 
Sarah,  laughing  ;  "I  cut  down  the  whole 
'  tree  at  wanst." 

"  My  sowl  to  gloiT,  if  I  think  ita  safe  to 
live  in  the  house  wid  vou,  vou  hardened 
divil." 

"  Troth,  I  think  you  may  well  Bay  so, 
afther  yesterday's  escape,"  returned  Sarah  ; 
"  an'  I  iiave  no  objection  that  you  should  go 
j  to  glory,  body  an'  soul ;  an'  a  purty  piece  o' 
1  goods  will  be  in  glory  when  you're  there— 
j  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 
1       "  Throw  out  tliem  thorns,  I  Ijid  you," 
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"Wliyso?  Dou'twewant  them  for  the 
fire?" 

"  No  mattlier  for  that ;  we  don't  want 
to  bring  '  the.  good  people ' —  this  days 
Thursday,  the  Lord  stand  between  us  an' 
harm— amin! — about  our  ears.  Out  wid 
them." 

"  No,  the  sorra  branch." 

"  Out  will  them,  I  say,  Are  you  afeard  of 
neither  God  nor  the  divil  ?  " 

"Not  overburdened  with  mucn  fear  of 
either  o'  them,"  rephed  the  dai-ing  young 
creature. 

"Aien't  you  afeard  o' the  good  people, 
then '? " 

"  If  they're  good  people,  why  should  we  be 
afeard  o'  them  ?    No,  I'm  not." 

"  Put  the  thorns  out,  I  bid  you  again." 

"Dlvil  a  chip,  mother  dear;  if  your  own 
evil  conscience  or  your  dirty  cowardice 
makes  you  afeard  o'  the  fairies,  don't  tliink 
I  am.  I  don't  care  that  about  them.  These 
same  thorns  must  boil  the  dinner  in  spite  of 
all  the  fairies  in  Europe  ;  so  don't  fi-et  either 
yourself  or  me  on  the  head  o'  them." 

"  Oh,  I  see  what's  to  come  !  There's  a 
doom  over  this  house,  that's  all,  an'  over 
some,  if  not  all  o'  them  that's  in  it.  Every- 
tliing's  leadin'  to  it ;  an'  come  it  wiU." 

"  Wh}',  mother,  dfear,  at  this  rate  you'll 
leave  my  father  nothin'  to  say.  You're  keep- 
in'  al,'  the  black  projAecies  to  yourself.  Yvny 
don't  you  rise  up,  man  alive,"  she  added, 
turning  to  him,  "and  let  her  hear  how  much 
%,i  the  divil's  lingo  yuu  ci.a  give  ?— It's  hard, 
if  you  can't  projjhesy  as  much  evil  as  she 
can.  Shake  yourself,  ruffle  your  foathers,  or 
clap  your  wings  three  times,  in  the  divil's 
name,  an'  tell  her  she'll  be  hanged  ;  or,  if 
you  wish  to  soften  it,  say  she'll  go  to  Heaven 
in  a  sti-ing.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

At  this  moment,  a  poor,  famine-struck 
looking  woman,  with  three  or  four  chikiren, 
the  very  pictures  of  starvation  and  misery, 
c,;me  to  the  door,  and,  in  that  voice  of  ter- 
rible destitution,  which  rings  ieehle  and 
hollow  from  an  empty  and  exhausted  frame, 
she  implored  them  for  some  food. 

"  We  haven't  it  for  you,  honest  woman," 
said  Nelly,  in  her  cold,  indifferent  voice — 
"  it's  not  for  you  now." 

The  hope  of  reUef  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  unfeeling  tones  of  the  voice  in  which 
she  was  answered.  She  looked,  however,  at 
her  famishing  children,  and  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  door,  after  having  gone  a  few 
steps  from  it. 

"Oh,  what  will  become  of  these?"  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  children.  "  I  don't 
care  about  myself — I  think  my  cares  wiU  soon 
be  over." 

"  Go  to  the  divil  out  o'  that !  "  shouted  the 


i  jjrophet — "  don't  be  tormentin'  us  widyour- 
j  self  and  your  brats." 

"  Didn't  you  heai"  already,"  repeated  his 
I  wife,  "  that  you  got  your  answer  ?  "We're  poor 
oiu-selves,  and  we  can't  help  every  one  that 
comes  to  us.  It's  not  for  you  now." 
1  "  Don't  you  hear  that  there's  nothing  for 
I  you  ?  "  again  cried  the  prophet,  in  an  angry 
voice  ;  "  yet  you'U  be  botherin'  us  !  " 

"Indeed,  we  haven't  it,  good  woman,"  re- 
peated Nelly  ;  "  so  take  your  answer." 

"  Don't  you  know  that's  a  lie  ?  "  said  Sarali, 
addressing  her  stex>mother.  "You  have  it, 
if  you  wish  to  give  it." 

""What's  a  He?"  said  her  father,  starting, 
for  he  had  again  relapsed  into  his  moodiness. 
"  "WTiat's  a  lie  ? — who — who's  a  har  ?  " 

"  You  ai-e  !  "  she  replied,  looking  him 
coolly  and  contemptuously  in  the  face  ;  "  you 
J  teU  the  poor  woman  that  there's  nothing  for 
;  her.  Don't  you  know  that's  a  he  ?  It  may 
''  be  very  well  "to  tell  a  lie  to  them  that  can 
:  bear  it — to  a  rich  bodagh,  or  his  proud  lady 
of  a  wife — although  it's  a  mean  thing  even 
:  to  them  ;  but  to  tell  a  he  to  that  heart- 
i  broken  woman  and  her  poor  childhre — her 
childhi-e — aren't  tliey  her  own? — an'  who 
j  would  spake  for  them  if  she  wouldn't.  If 
I  every  one  treated  the  poor  that  way,  what 
would  become  of  them?  Ay,  to  look  in 
her  face,  where  there's  want  an'  hunger, 
and  answer  distress  wid  a  he — it's  cruel — 
i  cru;"i  !  " . 

I  "  What  a  kind-hearted  creatiu-e  she  is," 
!  said  her  step-mother,  looking  towards  her 
j  fatiier — "  isn't  she  ?  " 

j  "Come  here,  poor  woman,"  said  Sarah, 
j  caLUng  her  back  ;  "it  is  for  you.  If  these  two 
]  choose  to  let  you  and  your  childhre  die  or 
I  stai've,  I  won't ; "  and  she  went  to  the  meal  to 
J  H;iive  them  as  she  sjaoke. 
I  The  woman  returned,  and  looked  with 
I  considerable  surprise  at  her  ;  but  Nelly  went 
j  also  to  the  meal,  and  was  about  to  inter- 
pose, when  Sarah's  frame  became  excited, 
and  her  eyes  fla'slied,  as  they  always  did  when 
in  a  state  of  passion. 

"If  you're  wise,  don't  prevent  me,"  she 
said.  "  Help  these  creatures  I  will.  I'm 
your  match  now,  an'  more  than  yoTir  match, 
j  thank  God  ;  so  be  quiet." 

"  If  I  was  to  die  for  it,  you  won't  have  your 
1  wiU  now,  then,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Die  when  you  like,  then,"  replied  Sarah  ; 
"  but  help  that  i:)oor  woman  an'  her  childhi-t 
Iiuill." 

"  Fight  it  out,"  said  Donnel  Dhu,  "  it's  , 
nice  quarrel,  although  Sal  has  the  right  on 
her  side." 
I  "If  you  i^revent  me,"  said  she,  disregarding 
1  her  step-mother,  "  you'll  rae  it  quickly  ;  or 
hould — I'm  beginnin'  to  hate  this  kind  of 
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quaiTellin'  — here,  let  her  have  as  much  meal 
as  will  make  my  supper ;  I'U  do  without  any 
for  the  sake  of  the  childhre,  this  night." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  more 
mitigated,  but  at  the  same  time  so  resolute, 
that  Nelly  stepped  hack  and  left  her  to 
pursue  her  own  course. 

She  then  took  a  wooden  trencher,  and 
with  a  hberal  hand  assisted  the  poor  crea- 
tures, who  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  alter- 
cation which  theu'  distress  had  occasioned 
in  the  family. 

"  You're  starvin',  childre,"  said  she,  wliilst 
emptying  the  meal  into  the  poor  woman's 
bag. 

"  May  the  blessin'  of  God  rest  upon  you," 
whispered  the  woman,  "  you've  saved  my 
orphans  ; "  and,  as  she  uttered  the  words, 
her  hollow  eyes  fiUed,  and  a  few  tears  ran 
slowly  do-i^-n  her  cheeks. 

Sarah  gave  a  short,  loud  laugh,  and  snatch- 
ing u})  the  youngest  of  the  children,  stroked 
its  head  and  patted  its  cheek,  exclaiming — 

"  Poor  thing  ;  you  won't  go  without  yoiu* 
supper  this  night,  at  any  rate." 

She  then  laughed  again  in  the  same  'juick, 
abrupt  manner,  and  returned  into  the  house. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  her  step-mother,  look- 
ing at  her  with  mingled  anger  and  disdain, 
"  is  it  tears  you're  sheddin' — cryin',  no  less  I 
Afther  that,  maricles  wiU  never  cease." 

Sarah  turned  towards  her  hastily;  the 
tears,  in  a  moment,  were  dried  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  as  she  looked  at  her  hard,  coarsf-,  : 
but  well-shaped  featirres,  her  eyes  shone 
with  a  brilliant  and  steady  light  for  mor^; 
than  a  minute.  The  expression  was  at  once 
lofty  and  full  of  strong  contempt,  and,  as 
she  stood'in  this  singular  but  striking  mood,  | 
it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  coucoive  a  ! 
finer  type  of  energy,  fechng,  and  beauty,  than  | 
that  which  was  embodied  in  her  finely-  fumed  i 
and  exquisite  figure.  Having  thus  contem-  j 
plated  the  old  woman  for  some  time,  she  i 
looked  upon  the  ground,  and  her  face  passed  ' 
rapidly  into  a  new  form  and  expression  of  j 
beauty.  It  at  once  became  soft  and  full  of  i 
melancholy,  and  might  have  been  mistaken  | 
for  an  impersonation  of  pity  and  sorrow.        ! 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice,  ' 
that  was  melody  itself  ;  "  I  never  got  it  fi-om 
either  the  one  or  the  other — the  kind  or  soft 
word — an'  it's  surely  no  wondher  that  I  am 
as  I  am."    ^  | 

And  as  she  spoke  she  wept.  Her  heart 
had  been  touched  by  the  distress  of  her  i 
fellow  creatures,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
pm-ified  and  made  tender  by  its  own  sym- 
pathies, and  she  wept.  Both  of  them  looked 
at  her  ;  but  as  they  were  utterly  incapable  \ 
of  understanding  what  she  felt,  this  natural 
struggle    of   a    great   but   neglected   spirit 


I  excited   nothing    on   theu-  part    but   mora 
indifference. 

At  this  moment,  the  prophet,  who  seemed 
laboring  under  a  fierce  but  gloomy  mood, 
rose  suddenly  uj),  and  exclaimed — 

"Nelly — Sarah! — I  can  bear  tliis  no 
longer  ;  the  saicret  must  come  out.     1  am 

"  Stop,"  screamed  Sarah,  "  don't  say  it — 
don't  say  it !  Let  me  leave  the  coimthry. 
Let  me  go  somewhere — any  where — let  me — 
let  me — die  first." 

"I  am ,"  said  he. 

"I  know  it,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  a  jruB- 
DHEEEK !  I  know  it  now — I  knew  it  since  yes- 
terday mornin'." 

"  Give  him  justice,"  said  Sarali,  now  dvead- 
fuUy  excited,  and  seizing  him  by  the  lucast 
of  his  coat, — "  give  him  common  justice — 
give  the  man  justice,  I  say.  You  are  my 
father,  aren't  you  ?  Say  how  you  did  it.  It 
was  a  straggle — a  fight ;  he  opposed  you — 
he  did,  and  your  blood  riz,  and  you  stalibed 
him  for  fear  he  might  stab  you.  That  was 
it.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  know  it  wac,  frr  ym  are  my 
father,  and  /  am  yoiu"  daughter  ;  and  that's 
what  I  would  do  hke  a  man.  But  you  never 
did  it — ah  !  you  never  did  it  in  cowld  blood, 
or  like  a  coward." 

There  was  something  absolutely  impres- 
sive and  commanding  in  her  sparkling  eyes, 
and  the  energetic  tones  of  her  voice,  whilst 
she  addressed  him. 

"  Donnel,"  said  the  wfe,  "it's  no  saicret 
to  me  ;  but  it's  enough  now  that  you've 
owned  it.  This  is  the  last  night  that  I'll 
spend  with  a  murdherer.  You  know  what 
I've  to  answer  for  on  my  own  account ;  and 
s;r',  in  the  name  of  God,  we'll  part  in  the 
mornin'." 

"Ha  !"  exclaimed  Sarah,  "you'd  leave  him 
nov;-,  would  you  ?  You'd  desai-t  him  now  : 
nov7  that  all  the  world  will  turn  against  him  ; 
now  that  every  tongue  wUl  abuse  him  ;  that 
every  heart  wiU  cm  -e  him  ;  that  every  eye 
will  turn  away  from  him  with  hatred  ;  now 
that  shame,  an'  disgr  .ce,  an'  guilt  is  all  upon 
his  hctod  ;  you'd  leave  him,  would  you,  and 
join  the  world  against  him  ?  Father,  on  my 
knees  I  go  to  you  ;  "  and  she  dropped  down 
as  she  spoke  ;  "here  on  my  knees  I  go  to 
you,  an'  before  you  spake,  mark,  that  thiough 
shame  an'  pain,  an'  sufferin',  an'  death,  I'll 
stay  by  you,  an'  with  you.  But,  I  now  kneel 
to  you — what  I  hardly  ever  did  to  God — an' 
for  his  sake,  for  God's  sake,  I  ask  you  ;  oh 
say,  say  that  you  did  not  kill  the  man  in 
cowld  blood  ;  that's  all !  Make  me  siue  of 
that,  and  I'm  happj-." 

"I  think  you're  --both  mad,"  rephed  Don- 
nel. "Did  I  say  that  I  was  a  murdherer  ? 
Whv  didn't  vou  hear  me  out '? " 
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"You  needn't,"  returned  Nelly;  "  I  knew 
it  smce  yestherday  mornin'." 

"  So  you  think,"  he  replied,  "  an'  it's  but 
natlnu-al  you  should,  I  was  at  the  place  this 
day,  and  seen  where  you  dug  the  Cadiarra- 
wun.  I  have  been  strugghn'-  lor  years  to 
keep  this  saicret,  an'  now  it  must  come  out ; 
but  I'm  not  a  murdherer." 

"Yvliat  saicret,  father,  if  you're  not  a 
murdhfrer  ?  "  asked  Sarah  ;  "  what  saicret ; 
but  there  is  not  murder  on  you  ;  do  you 
say  that  ?  " 

"  I  do  say  it ;  there's  neither  blood  nor 
murdher  on  my  Lead  !  "  but  I  know  who  the 
murdherer  is,  elq'  I  can  keep  the  saicret  no 
longer  ! " 

Sai'ah  laughed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  up 
with  siiigular  vividness.  "  That'll  do,"  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  that'll  do  ;  all's  'right  now  ; 
you're  not  a  mui-dherer,  you  killed  no  man, 
aither  in  eowld  blood  or  otherwise  ;  ha  !  ha  ! 
you're  a  good  father  ;  you're  a  good  father  ; 
I  forgive  you  all  now,  all  you  ever  did." 

Nelly  stood  contemplating  her  husband 
with  ft  serious,  firm,  but  dissatisfied  look  ; 
her  chin  was  supported  upon  her  foiefinger 
and  thumlj  ;  and  instead  of  seemuig  relieved 
by  the  disclosure  she  had  just  heard,  which 
csoueratv'id  him  fi'om  the  charge  of  blnod, 
she  slill  kept  her  ej'es  riveted  upon  him  vv'ith 
a  stern  and  incrediilous  abpect. 

"  Spake  out,  then,"  she  observed  coolly, 
"  an'  tell  us  aU,  for  I  am  not  convinced  " 

SM-ah  looked  as  if  she  would  have  sprang 
at  her. 

"  You  are  net  convinced,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  you  are  not  convince.!  !  Do  yoa  think  he'd 
tell  a  lie  on  such  a  subject  as  this  ?  "  But  no 
sooner  had  she  uttered  the  wcrdr.  than  she 
stiirted  as  if  seized  by  a  .spasm.  "  Ah,  father," 
she  esckiimed,  "  it's  now  your  want  of  trutli 
comes  against  you  ;  but  still,  still  J  believe 
you." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Nelly,  coldly  ; 
"  let  us  hear  all." 

"  But  you  both  promise  solemnly,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  never  to  breathe  this  to  a  hu- 
man being  tiU  I  give  yez  lave.'' 

"  We  do  ;  we  do,"  replied  Sj,rah  ;  '•  in  the 
sight  of  God,  we  do." 

"  You  don't  spake,"  said  he,  addressing 
Nelly. 

"I  promias  it." 

"  la  the  sight  of  God  ?  "  he  added;  "  for  I 
k:iow  you." 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  "  in  the  sight  of  God, 
since  you  must  have  it  so." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  the  common  re- 
port id  right ;  the  man  that  murdhered  him 
is  Coudy  Dalton.  I  have  kept  it  in  till  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer.  It's  mj'  intention  to  go  to 
a  magistrate's  as  soon  as  mj-  face  gets  well. 


For  near  two-and-twenty  years,  now,  this 
saicret  is  lyin'  hard  upon  me  ;  but  I'll  aise 
mj-  mind,  and  let  justice  take  it's  coorse. 
Bad  I  have  been,  but  never  so  bad  as  to  take 
my  feUow-crature's  hfe." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  his  wife  ; 
"  an'  now  I  can  undherstand  you." 

"  And  I'm  both  glad  and  sorry,"  exclaimed 
Sarah ;  "  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the  Daltons. 
Oh  !  who  would  suppose  it !  and  what  will 
become  of  them  ?  "    . 

"  I  have  no  peace,"  her  father  added  ;  "  1 
have  not  had  a  minute's  jjeace  ever  since  it 
haj)peued  ;  for  sure,  they  say,  any  one  that 
kee23S  their  knowledge  of  murdher  saicret 
and  won't  tell  it,  is  as  bad  as  the  murdherer 
himself.  There's  another  thing  I  have  to 
mention,"  he  added,  after  a  pause  ;  "  but  I'll 
wait  for  a  day  or  two  ;  it's  a  thing  I  lost,  an', 
as  the  case  stands  now,  I  can  do  nothing 
widout  it." 

"■Wliat  is  it,  f ather  ?"  asked  Sarah,  with 
animation  ;  "let  us  know  what  it  is." 

"  Time  enough  yet,"  he  rejjUed  ;  "  it'U  da 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  in  the  mean  time  it's  hard 
to  tt^U  but  it  may  turn  up  somewhere  or 
other  ;  I  hope  it  may  ;  for  if  it  get  mto  any 

hsads  but  my  own " 

Ke  paused  and  bent  his  eyes  with  sln;^iilat 
scrutiny  first  upon  S.^rali,  ^yho  had  not  the 
most  distant  appr.^ciation  cf  his  meaning. 
Not  so  Nelly,  who  felt  convinced  that  the 
allusion  he  made  was  to  the  Tobacco-box, 
and  her  imiwesaion  being  that  it  v.as  mixed 
up  in  some  way  with  an  act  of  niarder,  sha 
deLerniined  to  wait  until  he  should  exjjlaiu 
himself  p.t  greater  length  upon  tlie  aiibject. 
Had  Sarali  been  aware  of  its  importance, 
she  would  have  at  once  disclosed  all  slio 
knew  concerning  it,  together  with  Hanlon's 
anxiety  to  get  it  into  his  posseR.=;ion.  But 
of  thI.^  she  could  know  nothing,  and  for 
that  reason  there  existed  no  association,  in 
her  mind,  to  connect  it  with  the  crime  which 
the  Prophet  seemed  resolved  to  bring  to 
light. 

WTijn  Dounel  Dhn  laid  himself  down 
upon  the  bed  that  day,  he  felt  that  by  no 
I  cfibrt  could  he  shake  a  strong  impression 
I  of  evil  from  off  him.  The  disappearance  oi 
I  the  Box  surprised  him  so  much,  tliat  he  re- 
j  solved  to  stroU  out  and  examine  a  spot  with 
which  the  reader  is  ah'eady  acquainted.  Ou 
inspecting  the  newly-disturbed  earth,  he 
I  felt  satisfied  that  the  body  had  been  discov- 
I  ered,  and  this  circumstance,  joined  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  Tobacco-box,  precipi- 
j  tated  his  determination  to  act  as  he  was 
I  about  to  do  ;  or,  perhaps  altogether  suggested 
:  the  notion  of  taking  such  steps  as  might 
;  bring  Condy  Dalton  to  justice.  At  present 
it  is  difficult  to  S:iy  why  he  did  not  allude  to 
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t.he  missing  Box  openly,  but  perhaps  that  j 
tnay  be  accounted  for  at  a  future  and  more  [ 
ippropriate  stage  of  our  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XI.  1 

I 
Pity  and  Remorse.  \ 

The  pubKc  mind,  though  often  obtuse 
and  stupid  in  many  matters,  is  in  others  | 
sometimes  extremely  acute  and  penetrating.  \ 
For  some  years  previous  to  the  time  laid  in  ! 
our  tale,  the  family  of  Coudy  Dalton  began  ' 
to  decline  very  ijereeptibly  in  their  circum- 
stances. There  had  been  unjaropitious  sea-  j 
sons ;  there  had  been  failure  of  crops  and  > 
disease  among  the  cattle  —  and,  perhaps 
what  was  the  worst  scourge  of  all,  there  ex- 
isted a  bad  landlord  in  the  pei  son  of  Dick-o'-  ; 
the-Grange.  So  long,  however,  as  they  con-  , 
tinued  prosperous,  their  known  principles 
of  in(egi-ity  and  strict  truth  caused  them  to  ; 
be  well  spoken  of  and  respected,  in  spite  of 
the  imputation  which  had  been  made  aga Lnst 
them  as  touching  the  murder  of  Sullivan. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  v.  ben  the 
evidences  of  struggle  succeeded  vhose  of 
comfort  and  ijidependence,  the  world  began  ■ 
to  perceive  the  just  judgments  cf  God  as 
manifested  in  the  disar.ters  which  befei 
them,  and  which  seemed  to  visit  them  ;:s 
with  a  judicial  punishment.  Year  after  year,  , 
as  they  sank  in  the  scale  of  poverty,  did  I 
the  almost  forgotten  murder  assume  a  laore  | 
prominent  and  distii^ot  shape  in  the  pabhc  \ 
mind,  until  at  length  it  became  too  ceita;-j.  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  slov/  but  sure  finger  of  ] 
God's  justice  was  laid  upon  them  as  an  ad- : 
ditional  proof  that  ciime,  however  it  may  | 
escape  the  laws  of  men,  cannot  veil  itself  | 
from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Almighty.  1 

There  was,  however,  an  individual  nieni-  j 
her  of  the  family,  whose  piety  and  many  | 
virtues  excited  a  sympathy  in  Iwr  beh;>lf,  as  i 
general  as  it  was  deep  and  compassionate,  j 
This  was  Mrs.  Dalton,  towards  whom  orly  : 
one  universal  ir.ipiession  of  good-vfill,  ai-  i 
fection,  and  respect  prevailed.  Indeed,  it  j 
might  be  said  that  the  v.h^.'le  family  were 
popular  in  the  country ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  respectability,  both  individually 
and  coUectively,  the  shadow  of  irim?;  was 
upon  them  ;  and  as  long  as  the  people  saw 
iiiat  everything  they  put  their  hand  to 
failed,  and  that  a  curse  seemed  to  pursue  [ 
them,  as  if  in  attestation  of  the  hidden  ! 
mui-der,  so  long  did  the  feeling  that  Ood  j 
would  yet  vindicate  His  justice  by  their  j 
more     signal     puui.shment,     operate     with  ' 


dreadful  foi-ce  against  them,  with  the  single 
exception  we  have  mentioned. 

Mi's.  Dalton,  on  her  return  home  from  hei 
unsuccessful  visit  to  the  miser's,  found  hei 
family  in  the  same  state  of  grievous  priva- 
tion in  which  she  had  left  them.  'Tis  trje 
she  had  not  mentioned  to  any  of  them  her 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  gratitu'le 
or  humanity  of  Skinadre  ,  yet  they  knew, 
by  an  intuitive  perception  of  her  pui-pose, 
that  she  had  gone  to  him,  and  although  their 
pride  would  not  allow  them  to  ask  a  favor 
directly  fi-om  him,  yet  they  felt  pleased  that 
she  had  made  the  experiment,  and  had  little 
doubt  that  the  miser,  by  obliging  her  in  tlie 
request  she  went  to  prefer,  would  gladly 
avail  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  regain 
their  good  will,  not  so  much  on  their  ov,n 
account,  as  for  the  sake  of  standing  well  in 
the  world,  in  whose  ojjinion  he  knew  he  had 
suifered  by  his  treachery  towards  them  in 
the  matter  of  their-  farm.  She  found  her 
husband  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  which, 
having  been  an  heu'-loom  in  the  family 
for  many  a  long  year,  had,  with  one  or  two 
other  things,  been  purchased  in  at  the  sher- 
iifs  sale.  There  was  that  chair,  wliieh  had 
come  down  to  them  fi-om  three  or  four  gene- 
rations ;  an  oil  clock,  some  sianller  mat- 
ters, and  a  grey  sheep,  the  pet  cf  a  favorite 
daughter,  who  had  been  taken  away  from 
t^iem  by  decline  dm-ing  the  preceding 
autumn.  There  are  objects,  otherwise  of 
little  value,  to  which  we  cling  for  the  sake 
of  thc.-e  unforgctten  af'ecticns,  and  old 
mournfid  associations  that  invest  indifferent 
things  with  a  feeling  of  hoiiaess  and  sor- 
row by  which  they  are  made  sacred  tc  the 
h'iart. 

Coiuly  Dalton  was  a  man  tolerably  well 
stricken  in  years  ;  his  face  was  pale,  but  not 
unhealthy  looking  ;  and  his  hair,  irhich  rath- 
er flowe  1  about  his  shouiucrs,  was  almost 
snow  white — a  cii'cumsrance  which,  in  this 
case,  T>us  not  attributed  to  the  natui-al  prog- 
ress of  yeaiR,  but  to  that  cankered  reraoise 
which  turns  the  head  grey  before  its  time. 
Then-  family  now  consisted  of  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  the  original  nimiber  havint,' 
been  two  sons  and  three  daughters— one  of 
the  latter  having  fallen  a  victim  to  decline, 
as  we  have  ah-eady  stated.  The  old  m.'in  was 
sitting  iu  the  arm-chair,  in  v.'hich  he  leant 
bark,  having  his  cliin  at  the  sarae  time  on 
his  brerst,  a  position  which  gave  something 
very  peculiar  to  his  appeai-ance. 

As  Mr.s.  Dalton  had  occupied  a  good  cle."J 
of  time  in  unsuccessfully  seekiilg  for  rehei 
from  other  soiu'ces,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  day  had  now  considerably  advanced, 
and  the  heavy  shadows  of  this  dismal  and 
unhealthy  evening  had  thi'own  their  gloom 
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ijv.r  the  ;ispact  of  all  nature,  to  which  they 
gave  an  appearance  of  desolation  that  was  in 
p;.infal  liec^nng  with  the  sickness  and  famine 
that  so  mercilessly  scourged  the  kingdom  at 
large.  A  pot  of  water  hung  upon  a  dark 
slow  fire,  in  orilsr  that  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible might  be  lost  in  relieving  their  physi- 
cal wants,  on  ?.I)-s.  Daltous  return  with  the 
relief  which  they  expected. 

"Here's  my  raother,"  said  one  of  her 
daughters,  lookiug  with  a  pale  cheek  and 
langiiid  eye  out  of  the  door  ;  for  she,  too, 
had  been  visited  by  the  prevailing  illness  ; 
"  an',  my  God  !  she's  comin'  as  she  went — 
empty  handed  !  " 

The  other  sister  and  Con,  her  brother, 
went  also  to  look  out,  and  there  she  was, 
certainly  without  relief. 

"  She  isn't  able  to  can-j-  it  herself,"  said 
their  father  ;  "  or  maj-be  she's  comin'  to  get 
one  of  you — Con,  I  suppose — to  go  for  it. 
Bad  as  Skinadre  is,  he  wouldn't  have  the 
lieart  to  refuse  us  a  lock  o'  meal  to  keeja  the 
life  in  us.     Oh  !  no,  he'd  not  do  that." 

In  a  lev/  moments  Mrs.  Dalton  entered, 
and  after  lookiug  upon  the  seuue  of  misery 
about  her,  she  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 
"  Mother,"  said  the  daughter,  "  there's  no 
relief,  then  ? .  You  came  as  you  went,  I 
see." 

"  I  came  as  I  went,  Nanty  ;  but  there  is 
rehef.  There's  reUef  for  the  j'oor  of  this 
world  in  Heaven  ;  bat  on  this  earth,  an'  in 
this  world,  there  is  none  for  us— glory  be  to 
the  name  ol  God,  still." 

"  So  Skinadre  reiiispd,  then  ? "  said  her 
husband  ;  "  he  wouldn't  give  the  meal?  " 

"No,"  she  repued,  "he  would  not;  but 
the  truth  i:^;,  our  wof-.d  state  is  now  so  well 
known,  that  nobody  will  trust  us  ;  they  know 
there'.s  v.o  chaace  of  ever  bein'  p-iid,  an'  they 
all  say  they  can't  afford  it." 

"  I'm  not  sui-jjrised  at  what  Tom  sayp, " 
observed  our  frieiid,  young  Con,  "that  the 
■mealmougers  and  strong  farmers  thit  keep 
the  provisions  up  on  the  jDoor  desar'.'c.:!  to  be 
smashed  and  tramped  under  foot ;  an'  in- 
deed they'll  get  it,  too,  before  long,  for  the 
people  can't  stand  this,  especially  when  one 
knows  that  there's  enough,  aj^  and  more 
than  enough,  in  the  country." 

"  If  /had  tobacco,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
didn't  care — that  would  keep  the  hunger  off 
o'  me  ;  but  it's  poor  Mary,  here,  now  recov- 
eriu'  from  the  sickness,  that  I  pity ;  don't 
cry,  Maiy,  dear  ;  come  here,  darlin',  come 
hero,  and  turn  up  that  oidd  creel,  and  sit 
down  beside  me.  It's  useless  to  bid  you  not 
to  cry,  avourueen  machree,  bekaise  we  all 
know  what  you  feel  ;  but  you  have  one  com- 
fort— you  are  innocent — so  are  you  all — 
there's  nothing  on  any  of  your  minds — no 


dark  thought  to  he  upon  your  heart — oh,  no, 
no  ;  an'  if  it  was  only  myself  that  was  to  suf- 
fer, I  could  bear  it ;  but  to  see  them  that's 
innocent  sufferin'  along  wid  me,  is  what  kills 
me.  This  is  the  hand  of  God  that's  ujaon 
us,  an'  that  will  be  upon  us,  an'  that  has 
been  upon  us,  an'  I  knew  it  woidd  be  .so  : 
for  ever  siuce  that  black  night,  the  thought 
— the  thought  of  what  happened  ! — ay,  it's 
that  that's  in  me,  an'  upon  me — it's  that  that 
has  i^ut  ^vl•inkles  in  my  cheek  before  their 
time,  an'  that  has  made  my  hair  white  before 

its  time,  and  that  has " 

"Con,  dear,"  obseiTed  his  wife,  "I  never 
wished  you  to  be  talkia'  of  that  before  them  ; 
sure  you  did  as  much  as  a  man  could  do  ; 
you  repented,  an'  were  sorry  for  it,  an'  what 
more  could  be  expected  from  you  ?  " 

"Father,  dear,"  said  Maiy,  drying,  or 
struggling  to  dry  her  tears,  "  don't  think  of 
me,  or  of  any  of  us,  nor  don't  think  of  any- 
thing that  will  disturb  your  mind — don't 
think  of  me,  at  any  rate — I'm  very  weak,  but 
I'm  not  .so  huugrj'  as  you  may  think  ;  if  I 
had  one  mouthfid  of  anything  just  to  take 
this  feehn'  that  I  have  inwardly,  an'  this 
weakness  away,  I  would  be  satisfied — that 
would  do  me  ;  an'  although  I'm  cryin'  it's 
more  to  see  your  misery,  father  dear,  an'  all 
your  uiseries,  than  for  what  I'm  sufferin' 
\  mys&K ;  but  there's  a  kiss  for  you,  it's  all  I 
nave  to  give  you." 
;  "  Mary,  dear,''  said  bar  sister,  sm-oteto  the 
heart  by  her  words,  "you're  sufferin'  more 
than  any  of  us,  you  an'  my  father,"  and  she 
encircled  her  lc\ingly  and  mournfully  in  her 
aims  as  she  spoke,  and  kissed  her  wan  hps. 
.nfter  which  she  went  to  the  old  man,  and 
said  in  a  voice  of  compassion  and  conso- 
lation that  was  calculated  to  soothe  any 
heart — 

I  "  Oh,  father,  dear,  if  you  could  only  ban- 
I  ish  all  uneasy  thoughts  from  yo:ir  raind — 
if  you  could  only  throw  that  dai-kness  that's 
I  so  often  over  you,  off"  you,  we  could  bear 
i  anything — anything — Oh,  anything,  ii  we 
seen  you  aisy  in  your  mind,  an'  hiijipy  !  " 
Mrs.  Dalton  had  dried  her  toars,  and  sat 
!  upon  a  low  stool  musing  and  sUent,  and  ajj- 
[  parently  revolving  in  her  mind  the  best 
I  course  to  be  pursued  under  such  circum- 
I  stances.  It  was  singular  to  observe  the 
j  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  appear- 
I  ance  even  withia  a  few  hours  ;  the  situation 
I  of  her  family,  and  her  want  of  success  in 
]  i)rocm-ing  them  food,  had  so  broken  down 
[  her  spirits  and  crushed  her  heart,  that  the 
I  lines  of  her  face  were  deejjened,  and  her 
I  features  sharpened  and  impressed  with  tlie 
marks  of  sufl'ering  as  strongly  as  if  they 
I  had  been  left  there  by  the  affliction  of  years. 
i  Her  son  leant  himself  against  a  piece  of  the 
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broken  wall  that  pai-tially  divided  their  hut 
into  something  like  two  rooms,  if  they  could 
be  called  so,  and  from  time  to  time  he  glan- 
ced about  him,  now  at  his  father,  then  at 
his  poor  sisters,  and  again  at  his  heart-brok- 
en mother,  with  an  impatient  agony  of  spirit 
that  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

"Well,"  said  he,  clenching  his  hands  and 
gi-inding  his  teeth,  "  it  is  expected  that  i^eo- 
ple  like  us  will  sit  tamely  undher  i^ich  trate- 
ment  as  we  have  resaved  fi'om  Dick  o'  the 
Grange.  Oh,  if  we  had  now  the  five  hun- 
dre  good  j^ouuds  that  we  spent  upon  our 
farm — spent,  as  it  turned  out,  not  for  our- 
selves, but  to  enable  that  ould  villain  of  a  laud- 
lord  to  set  it  to  Darby  Skinadre  ;  for  I 
b'heve  it's  he  that's  to  get  it,  with  strong  in- 
threst  goiu'  into  his  pocket  for  all  our  im- 
provements ;  if  we  had  now,"  he  continued, 
his  passion  rising,  "  if  we  had  that  five  hun- 
dre  pounds  now,  or  one  hundre,  or  one 
pound,  great  God  !  ay,  or  one  shillm'  now, 
wouldn't  it  save  some  of  you  fi'om  starv- 
in'  ?  " 

This  reflection,  which  in  the  yoiuig  man 
excited  only  ^vi-ath,  occasioned  the  female 
portion  of  the  family  to  burst  into  fi-esh  sor- 
row ;  not  so  the  old  man  ;  he  arose  hastily, 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  floor  in  a  state 
of  gloomy  indignation  and  furj'  wliich  ixc 
transcended  that  of  his  son. 

"  Oh ! "  said  ho,  "  if  I  was  a  young  miin, 
as  I  was  wanst — but  the  young  men  now  are 
poor,  pitiful,  cowardly — I  would — I  would  ; " 
he  paused  suddenly,  however,  looked  up, 
and  cliisping  his  hands,  exclaimed — "  forgive 
me,  O  God  !  forgive  tJie  thought  that  was  in 
my  unhappy  heai-t !  Oh,  no,  no,  never,  never 
allow  yourself,  Con,  dear,  to  be  carried  array 
by  anger,  for  'fi'aid  you  might  do  in  one 
minute,  or  in  a  short  tit  of  anger,  what  might 
make  ;tou  pass  many  a  sleepless  night,  an' 
maybe  banish  the  peace  of  God  from  yom- 
heart  forever !  " 

"  God  bless  you  for  them  last  words,  Con- 
dj' !  "  e"cclaimed  his  wife,  "  that's  the  way  I 
wish  you  always  to  spake  ;  but  what  to  do, 
or  where  to  go,  or  who  to  turn  to,  unless  to 
God  himself,  I  don't  know." 

"  'We're  come  to  it  at  last,"  said  their 
daughter  Peggy ;  "  little  we  thought  of  it, 
but  at  all  events,  it's  bettlier  to  do  that  than 
to  do  worse — betther  than  to  rob  or  steal, 
or  do  an  ondaicent  act  of  any  kind.  In  the 
name  of  God,  then,  rather  than  you  should 
die  of  hunger,  Mary — you  an'  my  father  an' 
all  of  yez — I'U  go  out  and  beg  fi-om  the 
neighbors." 

"  Beg  I  "  shouted  the  old  man,  with  a  look 
of  rage — "beg!"  he  repeated,  starting  to 
his  feet  and  seizing  his  staff—"  beg  !  you 
shameless   and  disgraceful   strap.     Do  you 


j  talk   of  a   Dalton  goin'  out   to   b?g  ?   t:ik« 

[that!" 

!      And  as  he  spoke,  he  hit  her  over  the  ra-m 

j  with  a  stick  he  always  carried. 

"  Now  that  will  teach  you  to  tiJk  of  beg- 
gin'.  No  ! — die — die  first — die  at  ^vanst ; 
but  no  beggin'  for  any  one  wid  the  I  lood  of 
a  Dalton  in  theii-  veins.  De:tth — deiitli — a 
I  thousand  times  sooner  !  " 

"Father — oh!  father,  father,  why,  \\hy 
did  you  do  that ?"  exclaimed  his  son,  "to 
I  strike  poor  kind  an'  heai't-brokftn  Peg-y, 
'  that  would  shed  her  blood  for  you  or  any 
of  us.     Oh  !  father,  I  am  sorry  to  see  it." 

The  sorrowing  girl  turned  palo  by  the 
blow,  and  a  few  tears  came  down  her  chesks  ; 
I  but  she  thought  not  of  herself,  nor  of  lier 
sufferings.  After  the  necessaiy  pa;;ne  caur^ed 
I  by  the  pain,  she  rim  to  him,  and,  t'aro-^ving 
[  her  ai-ms  about  his  neck,  exclaimed  in  a  g-iidi 
j  of  sorrow  that  was  perfectly  heaiirending  to 
I  witness—^ 

j  "  Oh  !  father  dear,  forgive  me — yoiu*  own 
!  poor  Peggy  ;  sure  it  was  chiefly  on  your  ac- 
!  count  and  Mary's  I  was  goin'  to  do  it.  1 
'  won  t  go,  then,  since  you  don't  wish  it ;  but 
I'll  die  with  you." 

I  The  old  man  flung  the  stick  fi-om  him, 
\  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he  sobbed  and 
j  wept  aloud. 

I  "My  darhn'  child,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
I  never  yet  gave  one  of  us  a  bad  word  or  angry 
I  look — win  you  forgive  your  unliajjfiy  father, 
that  doesn't  know  what  he's  doin' !  Oh ! 
I  feel  t'uat  this  state  we're  in — this  outher 
desolation  an'  m.isoi-y  we're  in — will  drive 
me  mud !  but  that  hasty  blov/,  avoiu'necn 
macin-ee — that  hasty  blow  an"  the  hot  tern- 
per  that  makes  me  give  it,  is  my  curse  yet, 
hai  always  been  my  curse,  an'  ever  will  1.6 
my  curse  ;  it's  that  curse  that's  upon  mo 
no^\-,  an'  upon  all  of  us  this  minute — it  ifi,  it 
ia!  " 

"Condy,"  said  his  wife,  "we  all  know  that 
you're  not  as  bad  as  you  make  yourself.- 
Within  the  last  few  years  your  temper  h.as 
beer,  sorely  tried,  and  your  heart  too,  God 
'  knows  ;  for  our  trials  and  our  dowucome  in 
this  \:-orld  has  been  great.  In  all  these  trials, 
j  however,  aid  sufferings,  its  a  consolation 
j  to  us,  that  we  never  neglected  to  praise  an' 
'  worshijj  the  Almighty— we  are  now  brought 
'  almost  to  the  very  last  pass — let  us  go  to 
our  knees,  then,  an'  throw  ourselves  upon 
I  His  mercy,  and  beg  of  Him  to  support  us, 
j  an'  if  it's  His  holy  will,  to  aid  us,  and  send 
us  relief." 

"  Oh,  Mary  dear,"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
\  "  but  you  are  the  valuable  and  faithful  wil'o  1 
j  If  ever  woman  was  a  protectin'  angel  to  man, 
I  you  wor  to  me.  Come  children,  in  the  nanii 
1  of  the  merciful  God,  let  us  kneel  and  pray.' 
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Tue  blenlr  rjid  depressing  aspect  of  twi- 
light had  now  settled  down  upon  the  swel- 
tering and  deluged  country,  and  the  air  was 
warm,  thick,  moist,  and  consequently  un- 
healthy. The  cabin  of  the  Daltons  was 
placed  Lq  a  low,  damp  situation  ;  but  for- 
tunately it  was  approached  by  a  remnant  of 
one  of  those  old  roads  or  causeways  which 
had  once  been  peculiar  to  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  also  of  very  singular  struc- 
tui-e,  the  least  stoue  in  it  being  considerably 
larger  than  a  shilling  loaf.  This  causeway 
v;as  neoxly  covered  with  grass,  so  that  iu 
addition  to  the  antique  and  desolate  appear- 
ance which  this  circumstance  gave  it,  the 
footsteps  of  a  passenger  could  scarcely  be 
beard  as  they  fell  upon  the  thick  close  giass 
with  which  its  surface  was  mo.stly  covered. 

Along  this  causeway,  then,  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  Daltons,  moved  by  that  piety 
which  is  characteiistic  of  our  peasantry,  had 
gone  to  prayer,  was  the  strange  woman 
whfim  we  have  already  noticed,  proceeding 
with  that  relief  which  it  may  be  God  in  His 
goodness  had  ordained  should  reach  them 
iu  answer  to  the  simple  but  tnistful  spiiit  of 
tlieir  supplications.  On  reaching  the  miser- 
r.ble  looking  cabin,  she  jiaused,  listened,  and 
heard  their  voices  blend  in  those  devout 
tones  that  always  mark  the  utterance  of 
prsycr  among  the  people.  They  were,  rn 
fact,  repeating  a  Rosai-y,  and  surely,  it  is  not 
for  those  who  diiier  with  them  in  creed,  or 
for  any  one  who  feel  tiio  influence  of  true 
charity,  to  quarrel  ^vith  the  form  of  prayer, 
when  the  heart  is  moved  as  theii-s  were,  by 
earnestness  and  humble  piety. 

The  strange  woman  on  approaching  the 
door  more  nearly,  stood  agaiu  for  a  minute 
or  two,  having  been  sti-uck  more  forcibly  by 
something  which  gave  a  touching  and  mel- 
ancholy character  to  this  simple  act  of  do- 
mestic worship.  She  observed,  for  instance, 
that  their  prayers  were  blended  with  many 
sighs,  and  from  time  to  time,  a  gi'oan  escap- 
ed from  one  of  the  males,  \Yhich  indicated 
either  deep  remorie  or  a  sense  of  some 
great  miserj'.  One  of  the  female  voices,  too, 
wns  so  feeble  as  scai-cely  to  be  heard,  yet  there 
ran  through  it,  she  felt,  a  si^irit  of  such 
tender  and  lowly  resignation,  mingled  with 
such  an  expression  of  jsrofound  soitow,  as  al- 
lao.st  moved  her  to  teai-s.  The  door  was  open, 
and  the  light  so  dim,  that  she  could  not  dis- 
tinctly see  their  persons — two  circumstances 
Tvhii  h  for  a  moment  induced  her  to  tiT  if 
it  were  possible  to  leave  the  meal  there  -svith- 
ou  t  their  knowledge.  She  determined  other- 
wise, however,  and  as  their  prayers  were 
almost  immediately  concluded,  she  entered 
the  house.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in 
the  dusky  gloom  caiTjdng  a  burden,  caused 


1  tbem  to  suppose  that  it  was  some  jjoor  per* 
[  son  coming  to  ask  charity,  or  permission  to 

stop  for  the  night. 

""WTio  is  this?"  asked  Condy.     "Some 

poor  ijerson,  I  suppose,  axin'  charity,"  he 
\  added.    "  But  God's  wdl  be  done,  we  haven't 

it  to  give  this  many  a  long  day.     Glory  be 

to  his  name  !  " 
!       "  This  is  Condy  Dalton's  house  ?  "  said  the 

strange  woman  iu  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Sich  as  it  is,  it's  his  house,  an'  the  best 

he  has,  my  poor  creature.  I  wish  it  was 
,  betther  both  for  his  sake  and  yours,"  he  re- 
■  plied,  in  a  calm  and  resigned  voice,  for  his 

heart  had  been  touched  and  solemnized  by  the 

act  of  devotion  which  had  just  concluded. 
Mrs.  Dalton,  in  the  meantime,  had  thrown 

a  handful  of  straw  on  the  fire  to  make  a  tem- 
porary light. 

"Here,"  said  the  stranger,  "is  a  present 

of  meal  that  a  fiieud  sent  you." 

"  Meal !  "  exclaimed  Peggy  Dalton,  with 

a  faint  scream  of  joy  ;  "  did  you  say  meal  ?  " 

she  asked. 
I       "I   did,"  replied  the   other;    "a   fiiend 
;  that    hard   of  your    present   distress,    and 
I  thinks  _you  don't  desarve  it,  sent  it  to  you." 
Mrs.  Dalton  raised  the  bui-ning  straw,  and 

looked  for  about  half  a  minute  into  her  face, 

during  which  the  woman  carried  the  meal 
;  over  and  placed  it  on  the  hearth. 
'       "  I  met  you  to-day,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 

Dalton,  "  along  with  Donnel  Dhu's  wife  on 

your  way  to  Darby  Skinadre's  ?  " 

"  You  might,"  replied  the  woman  ;  "  for  I 

went  there  part  o'  the  road  with  her." 

"And  who  are  we  indebted  to   for  the 

present  ?  "   she  asked  again. 

"I'm  not  at  Fuerty  to  say,"  replied  the 

other  ;  "  bairin'  thai;  it's  from  a  fi-iend  and 

well-wisher." 

Mrs.  Dalton  clasped  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing with  an  appearance  of  abstraction,  on 

the  straw  as  it  burned  in  the  fire,  said  in  a 

voice  that  became  infirm  by  emotion — 
"  Oh !    I  know  it ;    it  can  be  no  other. 

The  friend  that  she  speaks  of  is  the  gii-1 — 
I  the  blessed  girl — whose  goodness  is  in  evei-y 

one's  mouth — Gra  Gal  SuUivan.     I  know  it, 

I  feel  it." 
I       "Now,"  said  the  woman,  "I  must  go  ;  but 
!  before  I  go,  I  wish  to  look  on  the  face  of 
I  Condy  Dalton." 
'       "  There's  a  bit  of  msh  on  the  shelf  there," 

said  Mrs.   Dalton  to  one  of  her  daughters; 

"bring  it  over  and  Ught  it." 
!      The  girl  did  so,  and  the  strange  woman, 

taking   the  little   taper   in   her    hand,    aj)- 

proached  Dalton,  and  looking  with  a  gaze 

almost  feai-fuUy  solemn  and  seai-ching  into 

his  face. 

"  You  are  Coudv  Dalton  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  I  am,"  said  he.  ' 

"  Answer  me  now,"  she  proceeded,  "as  if  j 
you  were  in  the  presence  of  God  at  judg- 
ment, are  you  happy  ?  "  I 

Mrs.  Dalton,  who  felt  anxious  for  many  } 
reasons,  to  relieve  her  unfortunate  husband 
from  this  unexpected  and  extraordinaiy  | 
catechist,  hastened  to  reply  for  him. 

"How,  honest  woman,  could  a  man  be 
happy  who  is  in  a  state  of  such  destitution, 
or  wh(f  has  had  such  misfortunes  as  he  has 
had  ; "  and  as  she  spoke  lier  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  compassion  for  her  husband.  j 

"Don't  break  it  upon  me,"  said  the  ! 
woman,  solemnly,  "  but  let  me  ax  my  ques- 
tion, an'  let  him  give  his  answer.  In  God's 
name  and  i^resence,  are  you  a  happy  man  ?  " 

"I  can't  speak  a  lie  to  that,  for  I  must  yet 
meet  my  judge — I  am  not." 

"  You  have  one  pfirticular  thought  that 
makes  you  unhaj^py." 

"  I  have  one  particulai-  thought  that  makes 
me  unhappy."  ! 

"  How  long  has  it  made  you  unhappy  ?  "     I 

"For  near  two-aud-twenty  years." 

"That's  enough,"  she  replied;  "God's 
hand  is  in  it  all — I  must  now  go.  I  have 
done  what  I  was  axed  to  do  ;  but  there's  a  j 
higher  will  at  work.  Honest  woman,"  she  j 
added,  addressing  Mi-s.  Dalton,  "I  wish  you  i 
and  yoiur  cbildre  good  night !  "  ] 

The  moment  she  went  they  almost  ceased  j 
to  think  of  her.  The  pot  still  hung  on  the  j 
fii-e,  and  Uttle  time  was  lost,  in  prepari^ig  a  . 
meal  of  food. 

From  the  moment  Gra  Qui  Sdlli van's  name 
was  mentioned,  the  whole  fiimJy  obsei-ved 
that  young  Con  started  and  appeai-ed  to  be- 
come all  at  once  deeply  agitated  ;  he  walked 
backwards  and  forwards — sat  down — and 
rose  up — applied  his  hands  to  hia  forehead 
— appeared  sometimes  flushed,  and  again 
pale— and  altogethrr  seemed  in  a  st^ite  which  \ 
it  was  difficult  to  understand. 

"  "What  is  the  matter  with  you.  Con  ? " 
asked  his  mother,  "  you  seem  dreadfully  un- 
easy." 

"  I  am  Ul,  mother,"  he  rephed — "  the  fever 
that  was  near  taking  Tom  away,  is  upon  me  ;  i 
I  feel  that  I  have  it  by  the  pains  that's  in  my  i 
head  and  the  small  o'  my  back." 

"Lie  down  a  Httle,  deai-,"  she  added,  "  its 
only  the  pain,  poor  boy,  of  an  empty  stomach  ! 
— lie  down  on  your  jioor  bed,  God  lielj)  you,  \ 
and  when  the  supi^er's  ready  you'll  be 
better."  \ 

"It's  her,"  he  replied — "  it's  her — I  know  I 
it " — and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  touched  I 
by  her  generosity,  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  poverty,  he  wept  bitterlj-,  and  then  | 
repaired  to  his  miserable  bed,  where  he  I 
stretched  himself  in  pain  and  sorrow.  | 


"  Now,  Con,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  tone  oJ 
consolation  and  encouragement,  "  will  you 
ever  des2Jair  of  God's  mercy,  or  doubt  his 
goodness,  after  what  has  happenod  ?  " 

"I'm  an  unhappy  man,  Nancy,"  he  replied, 
"  but  it  never  went  to  that  with  me,  thank 
God — but  where  is  that  poor  wild  boy  of 
ours,  Tom, — oh,  where  is  he  now,  till  he  gets 
one  meal's  mate  ?  " 

"  He  is  \\]}  at  the  Murtaghs,"  said  his  sis- 
ter, "  an'  I  had  better  fetch  him  home  ;  I 
think  the  poor  fellow's  almost  out  of  his 
senses  since  Peggy  Murtagh's  death — that 
an'  the  dreg's  of  the  fever  has  him  that  he 
doesn't  know  what  he's  doin',  God  help 
him." 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

Famine,  Death,  and  Soiroic. 

It  has  never  been  our  disposition,  either 
in  the  living  life  we  lead,  or  in  the  fictions, 
humble  and  im^jerfect  as  they  are,  which  owe 
their  existence  to  our  imagination,  to  lay  too 
heavy  a  hand  upon  human  fraUty,  any  more 
than  it  has  been  to  countenance  or  paUiate 
vice,  whether  ojjen  or  hypocritical.  Peggy 
Murtagb,  with  whose  offence  fjid  death  the 
reader  is  ah-eady  acquainted,  was  an  inno- 
cent and  affectionate  girl,  whose  heart  was 
full  of  kind,  g-enerous,  and  amiable  feelings. 
She  was  very  young,  and  very  artlcHS,  and 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ;  while  he  who 
was  the  author  of  her  sin,  was  nearly  as 
young  and  artless  as  herself,  and  loved  htr 
with  a  first  affection.  iShe  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  gentle,  timid,  and  confiding  crea- 
tv.res  who  suspect  not  evU  in  others,  and  are 
fall  of  sweetness  and  kindness  to  every  one. 
Never  did  there  live— with  the  excejition  of 
her  offence — a  tenderer  daughter,  or  a  more 
affectionate  sister  than  poor  Peggy,  and  for 
thi'5  reason,  the  regret  was  both  sincere  and 
gen.^ral,  which  was  felt  for  her  great  mis- 
fortune. Poor  girl !  she  was  but  a  short 
time  released  fi'om  her  eai-ly  sorrows,  when 
her  babe  followed  her,  we  trust,  to  a  better 
world,  where  the  tears  were  wiped  fi-om  her 
eyes,  and  the  weary  one  got  rest. 

The  scene  in  her  father's  house  on  this 
melancholy  night,  was  such  as  few  hearts 
could  bear  unmoved,  as  well  on  account  of 
her  jsarents'  grief,  as  because  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  ti-uthful  exponent  both  of 
the  destitution  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
virtues  and  sympathies  of  our  people. 

Stretched  upon  a  clean  bed  in  the  odIv 
room  that  was  off'  the  kitchen,  lay  the  fau-  but 
hfeless  form  of  poor  Peggy  Mui'tagh.  The 
bed  was,  as  is  usual,  hung  flith  white,  which 
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was  simply  festooned  about  the  posts  and 
LMUOjDy,  and  the  coverlid  was  also  of  the  same 
spotless  color,  as  were  the  death  clothes 
in  which  she  was  laid  out.  To  those  who 
we  beautiful — and  poor  Peggy  had  possessed 
that  fi'equently  fatal  gift — death  in  its  lii-st 
stage,  bestows  an  expression  of  moiu-uful 
tenderness  that  softens  while  it  solemnizes 
the  heart.  In  her  case  there  was  depicted 
all  the  innocence  and  artlessness  that  charac- 
terized her  brief  and  otherwise  spotless  life. 
Over  this  melancholy  sweetness  lay  a  shadow 
that  manifested  her  early  suffering  and  sor- 
i-ow,  made  still  more  touching  by  the  i^res- 
ence  of  an  exjn-ession  which  was  felt  by  the 
spectator  to  have  been  that  of  repentance. 
Her  rich  auburn  hair  was  simplj'  divided  on 
her  pale  forehead,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  sorrow  and  serenity  which 
blended  into  each  other  upon  her  young 
brow,  without  feehng  that  death  should  dis- 
arm us  of  our  resentments,  and  teach  us  a 
lesson  of  pity  and  forgiveness  to  our  poor 
fellow-creatures,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  errors,  wiU  never  more  offend 
either  God  or  man.  Her  extreme  youthful- 
ness  was  touching  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
to  the  simplicity  of  her  beauty  was  added 
that  unbroken  stillness  which  gives  to  the 
lifeless  face  of  youth  the  onl^y  charm  that 
death  has  to  bestow,  while  it  fills  the  heart 
to  its  utmost  depths  T\dth  the  awful  convic- 
tion that  that  is  the  slumber  which  no  human 
care  nor  anxious  passion  shall  ever  break. 
The  babe,  thhi  and  pallid,  fi-om  the  affliction 
of  its  young  and  unfortunate  mother,  could 
hardly  be  looked  upon,  in.  consequence  of 
its  position,  without  tears.  They  had  placed 
it  by  her  side,  but  within  her  arm,  so  that 
by  this  touching  arrangement  all  the  brood- 
ing tenderness  of  the  mother's  love  seemed 
to  survive  and  overcome  the  power  of  death 
itself.  There  they  lay,  victims  of  sin,  but 
emblems  of  innocence,  and  where  is  the 
heai't  that  shaU,  in  the  inhumanity  of  its  jus- 
tice, dare  to  foUow  them  out  of  hi'e,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  they  now  enjoy  by  the  heart- 
less sentence  of  unforgiveness  ? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  scene.  The 
neighbors  having  heai-d  of  her  unexpected 
death,  came  to  the  house,  as  is  customary,  to 
render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
bereaved  old  couple,  who  were  now  left 
childless.  And  here  too,  might  we  read  the 
so)-rowful  impress  of  the  famine  and  illness 
wliich  desolated  the  land.  The  groups 
aroimd  the  poor  departed  one  were  marked 
with  such  a  thin  and  haggard  expression  as 
general. destitution  always  is  certam  to  leave 
behind  it.  The  skin  of  those  who,  with  bet- 
ter health  and  feeding,  had  been  fair  and 
glossy  as  ivory,  was  now  wan  and  flaccid  ;— 


I  the  long  bones  of  others  projected  shai-ply, 
and  as  it  were  oliensively  to  the  feelings  ol 
the  spectators — the  over-lapping  garments 
j  hung  loosely  about  the  wasted  and  feeble 
l^erson,  and  there  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  a 
dull  and  languid  motion,  as  if  they  turned  in 
their  socket  by  an  effort.  They  were  aU 
I  mostly  marked  also  by  what  appeared  to  be 
j  a  feeling  of  painful  abstraction,  which,  in 
I  fact,  was  nothing  else  than  that  abiding  de- 
I  sire  for  necessai'y  food,  which  in  seasons  o^ 
!  famine  keeps  pei-petuaUy  gnawing,  as  they 
i  term  it,  at  the  heart,  and  pervades  the  sys- 
I  teni  by  that  sleepless  soUcitation  of  ai^petite, 
which,  hke  the  presence  of  guilt,  mingles  it- 
[  self  up,  while  it  lasts,  with  every  thought 
and  action  of  one's  life. 

In  this  instance  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  the  aid  which  the  poor  giii  had  come 
[  to  ask  from  Skinadre  was,  as  she  said,  '  for 
the  ould  couple,'  who  had,  indeed,  been  for 
a  long  time  past  their  l(Vit.  meal,  a  very  com- 
I  mou  tiling  during  such  periods,  and  were 
;  consequently  without  a  morsel  of  food.  The 
I  appearance  of  her  corpse,  however,  at  the 
'  house,  an  event  so  unexpected,  drove,  for  the 
i  time,  all  feelings  of  physical  want  from 
'  their  minds ;  but  this  is  a  demand  which 
!  will  not  be  satisfied,  no  matter  by  what 
I  moral  power  or  calamity  it  may  be  opposed, 
i  and  the  vn-etched  couple  were  now  a  proof 
'  of  it.  Their  conduct  to  those  who  did  not 
understand  this,  resembled  insanity  or  fa- 
tuity  more  than  anything  else.  The  faces 
;  of  both  were  ghastly,  and  filled  with  a  pale, 
vague  ex23ression  of  what  apj)sared  to  be 
horror,  or  the  dull  staling  stupor,  which 
j  results  from  the  fearful  conflict  of  two  great 
j  opposing  jjassions  in  the  mind — passions, 
:  which  in  this  case  were  the  indomitable  ones 
j  of  hunger  and  giief.  After  dusk,  when  the 
j  candles  were  lighted,  they  came  iato  the 
j  room  where  their  daughter  was  laid  out, 
I  and  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  her- 
I  self  and  her  infant  in  silence.  Tlieir  visages 
I  were  white  and  stony  as  mai-ble,  and  their 
!  eyes,  now  dead  and  glassy,  were  marked  by 
i  no  appearance  of  distinct  consciousness,  or 
j  the  usual  expression  of  reason.  They  had 
'  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  sympathies  of 
i  the  assembled  neighbors  were  deeply  excited, 
1  and  there  was  nothing  heard  for  some 
;  minutes,  but  groans,  sobbings,  and  general 
I  grief.  Both  stood  for  a  short  time,  and 
looked  with  amazement  about  them.  At 
■  length,  the  old  man,  taking  the  hand  of  his 
:  vnie  in  his,  said — 

i  "  Katlileen,  what's  this  ? — what  ails  me  ?  I 
'  want  something." 

1  "  You  do,  Brian — you  do.  There's  Peggy 
there,  and  her  child,  poor  thing  ;  see  how 
.  quiet  they   are !     Oh,   how  she   loved    that 
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child !  an"  see  her  darlin' — see  how  she 
keeps  her  arm  about  it,  for  fear  anything 
might  hapi^en  it,  or  that  any  one  might 
take  it  away  from  her  ;  but  that's  her,  all 
over — she  loved  everything." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  know  how  she 
loved  it  ;  but,  somehow,  she  was  ever  and 
always  afeard,  poor  thing,  of  seemin'  over 
fond  of  it  before  us  or  before  strangers, 
bekaise  you  know  the  poor  unhai^py — be- 
kaise  you  know — what  was  I  goLu'  to  say  ? 
Oh,  ay,  an'  I'll  tell  you,  although  I  didn't  let 
on  to  her,  still  I  loved  the  poor  little  thing 
mj-self^ — ay,  did  I.  But,  ah!  Kathleen, 
wasn't  she  the  good  an'  theloviu'  daughter?  " 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head,  aud  look- 
ed searchingly  around  the  room.  She  seem- 
ed uneasy,  and  gave  a  ghastly  smile,  which 
it  was  difficult  to  understand.  She  then 
looked  into  her  husband's  face,  after  wliich 
she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  early  dead  who  lay  before  her,  and 
going  over  to  them,  stooped  and  looked 
closely  into  their  still  but  composed  faces. 
She  then  jjut  her  hand  upon  her  daughter's 
forehead,  touched  her  Ujjs  \\"ith  her  ringers, 
carried  her  hand  down  along  her  arm,  and 
felt  the  i^ale  features  of  the  baby  with  a  look 
of  apjaarent  wonder  ;  and  whilst  she  did  this, 
the  old  man  left  the  room  and  passed  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  For  God's  love,  an'  take  her  away,"  said 
a  neighboring  woman,  with  teai-s  in  her  eyes  ; 
"'  no  one  can  stand  this." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  another,  "  it's  best  to 
let  her  have  her  own  will ;  for  until  they  both 
shed  plenty  of  tears,  tliey  won't  get  the  bet- 
ther  of  the  shock  her  unexpected  death  gave 
them." 

"  Is  it  thrue  that  Tom  Dalton's  gone  mad, 
too  ?  "  asked  another  ;  "  for  it's  rej^orted  he 
is." 

"  No  ;  but  they  say  he's  risin'  the  counthry 
to  punish  Dick  o'  the  Grange  and  Darby 
Skinadre — the  one,  he  says,  for  puttin'  his 
father  and  themselves  out  o'  their  firm  ;  and 
the  other  for  bein'  the  death,  he  says,  of 
poor  Peggy  there  and  the  child  ;  an'  for  tak- 
in',  or  oli'erin'  to  take,  the  farm  over  their 
heads." 

Tlie  old  woman  then  looked  ai'ound,  aud 
asked — 

"^\liere  is  Brian?  Bring  him  to  me — I 
want  him  here.  But  wait,"  she  added,  "I 
will  find  him  myself." 

She  immediately  followed  him  into  tlie 
kitchen,  where  the  poor  old  man  was  found 
searching  every  part  of  the  house  for  food. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Brian  ?  "  asked 
another  of  his  neighbors. 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "I  am  dyin'  wid  fair 
hunger— wid  fair  hunger,  an'  I  want  some- 


'  thing  to  ait ;  "  and  as  he  spoke,  a  spasm  ol 
agony  came  over  his  face.     "  Ah,"  he  added, 

,  "  if  Alick  was  Uvin'  it  isn't  this  way  we'd  be, 

'  for  what  can  poor  Peggy  do  for  us  afther  her 

I  'misfortune?'  However,  she  is  a  good  gui 
— a  good  daughter  to  us,  an'  wLLL  make  a 
good  wife,  too,  for  all  that  has  happened 
yet ;  for  sure  they  wor  both  j'oung  and  fool- 

}  ish,  an'  Tom  is  to  marry  her.  She  is  now 
all  we  have  to  depend  on,  poor  thiug,  an'  it 
wiings  my  heart  to  catch  her  in  lonesome 
places,  ci-j'in'  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ; 
for,  poor  thing,  she's  sorry — sorry  for  her 
fault,  an'  for  the  shame  an'  sorrow  it  has 
brought  her  to  ;   an'  that's  what  makes  her 

\  pray,  too,  so  often  as  she  does  ;   but  God's 

I  good,  an'  he'U  forgive  her,  bekaise  she  has 

I  repented." 

"  Brian,"  said  his  wife,  "  come  away  tiU  I 

j  show  you  something." 

I      As  she  spoke,  she  led  him  into  the  other 

I  room. 

"  There,"  she  proceeded,  "  there  is  our 
dearest  and  our  best — food — oh,  I  am  hun- 
giy,  -too  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  that — sure  the 

'  mother's  love  is  stronger  than  hunger  or 
want  either  :  but  there  she  is,  that  was  wanst 

]  our  pride  aud  our  delight,  an'  what  is  she 
now  ?  She  needn't  cry  now,  the  poor  heart- 
broken child  ;  she  needn't  crj^  now  ;  all  her 

■  sorrow,  and  all  her  shame,  and  all  her  sin  is 
over.     She'U  hang  her  head  no  more,  nor  her 

j  pale  cheek  won't  get  crimson  at  the  sight  of 

I  any  one  that  knew  her  before  her  fall  ;  but 
for  all  her  sin  in  that  one  act,  did  her  heait 
ever  fail  to  you  or  me?     "Was   there   ever 

'  such  love  an'  care,  an'  respect,  as  she  paid 

1  us  ?  an'  we  wouldn't  teU  her  that  we  forgave 

j  her;    we  wor  too  hardheai'ted  for  that,  an' 

I  too   wdcked  to  say  that  one  word  that  she 

;  longed  for  so  much — oh  an'  she  ouionlj'  one 
— but  now — daughter  of  our  hearts — now 
we  forgive  you  when  it's  too  late — for,  Brifji, 
there  they  are !  there  they  lie  in  their  last 
sleep — the  sleeji  that  they  wiU  never  waken 

'  from  !  an'  it's  well  for  them,  for  they'll  waken 
no  more  to  care  an'  throuble,  and  shame ! 
There  they  he  !  see  how  quiet  an'  calm  they 

I  both  lie  there,  the  poor  broken  branch,  an' 

'  the  little  withered  flower  !  " 

The  old  man's  search  for  food  in  the 
kitchen  had  given  to  the  neighbors  the  first 
intimation  of  their  actual  distress,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
not  a  mouthful  of  anj'thing  in  the  house, 

,  nor  had  they  tasted  a  single  morsel  since 
the  morning  before,  when  they  took  a  httle 
gruel  which  their  daughter  made  for  tliem. 
In  a  moment,  with  all  possible   speed,  the 

;  poor  creatures  about  them  either  went  or 
sent   for   sustenance,  and   in   many  a  case, 

i  almost  the  last  morsel  was  shared  with  them, 
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r.sd  brought,  thougli  scanty  and  bumble,  to 
iLeir  immediate  assistance.  In  this  respect 
there  is  not  in  the  world  any  peoj)le  so  gen- 
erous and  kind  to  their  feUow-creatures  as 
the  Irish,  or  whose  sympathies  are  so  deep 
and  tender,  especially  in  periods  of  sickness, 
want,  or  death.  It  is  not  the  tear  alone  they 
are  mlling  to  best  iw — oh  no — whatever  can 
be  done,  whatever  aid  can  be  given,  what- 
ever kindness  rendered,  or  consolation 
oifered,  even  to  the  last  jDoor  shUhng,  or, 
"the  very  bit  out  of  the  mouth,"  as  they  say 
themselves,  will  be  given  with  a  good  will, 
and  a  sincerity  that  might  in  vain  be  looked 
for  elsewhere".  But  alas!  they  know  what 
it  is  to  want  this  consolation  and  assistance 
themselves,  and  hence  their  promptitude 
and  anxiety  to  render  them  to  othei-s.  The 
old  man,  touched  a  little  by  the  affecting 
language  of  his  wife,  began  to  lose  the  dull 
stony  look  we  have  described,  and  his  eyes 
turned  ujjon  those  who  were  about  him 
with  something  like  meaning,  although  at 
that  moment  it  could  scai'cely  be  called  so. 

"  Am  I  dhramin'  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Is  this  a 
dhrame  ?  What  brings  the  peojjle  all  about 
us?  Where's  Ahck  fi'om  us — an'  stay — 
Where's  her  that  I  loved  best,  in  spite  of  her 
foUy?  Where's  Peggy  from  me — there's 
somethmg  wrong  wid  me — and  yet  she's  not 
here  to  take  care  o'  me  ?  " 

"  Brian,  deal-,"  said  a  poor  famished-look- 
ing woman  approaching  him,  "she's  in  a 
betther  place,  poor  thing." 

"  Go  long  out  o'  that,"  he  rej^lied,  "  and 
don't  23ut  your  hands  on  me.  It's  Peggy's 
hands  I  want  to  have  about  me,  an'  her  voice. 
AMiere's  Peggy's  voice,  I  say  ?  '  Father,  for- 
give me,'  she  said,  '  forgive  me,  father,  or  I'll 
never  be  hajjpy  more  ; '  but  I  wouldn't  for- 
give her,  although  my  heart  did  at  the  same 
time  ;  still  I  tlidn't  say  the  word  :  bring  her 
here,"  he  added,  "  tell  her  I'm  ready  now  to 
forgive  her  all ;  for  she,  it's  she  that  was  the 
forgi%'in'  creature  herself  ;  tell  her  I'm  ready 
now  to  forgive  her  aU,  an'  to  give  her  my 
bkssin'  wanst  more." 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  hear  this 
language  fi-om  the  stunned  and  heai't-brokeu 
father,  and  to  contemplate  the  fair  and  life- 
less form  of  the  unhappy  young  creature  as 
she  lay  stretched  before  him  ia  the  peaceful 
stiUness  of  death,  without  being  moved  even 
to  tears.  There  were,  indeed,  few  dry  eyes 
in  the  bouse  as  he  spoke. 

"Ob,  Brian  dear,"  said  her  weeping 
mother,  "we  helped  ourselves  to  break  her 
beai-t,  as  well  as  the  rest.  We  wouldn't  for- 
give her  ;  we  wouldn't  say  the  word,  although 
her  heart  was  breakin'  bekaise  we  did  not. 
Oh,  Peggy,"  she  commenced  in  Irish,  "  oh, 
oui-  daughter — girl    of  the  one  fault!    the 


'  kind,  the  affectionate,  and  the  dutiful  child, 
\  to  what  corner  of  the  world  will  your  father 
}  an'  myself  tm-n  now  that  you're  gone  from 
us  ?  You  asked  us  often  an'  often  to  forgive 
I  you,  an'  we  would  not.  You  said  you  were 
sorry,  in  the  sight  of  God  an'  of  man,  for 
!  your  fault — that  j'our  heart  was  sore,  an'  that 
you  felt  oiu"  forgiveness  would  bring  you  con- 
j  solation;  but  we  would  not.  Onld  man,"  she 
exclaimed  abi-uptly,  turning  to  her  husband, 
"  why  didn't  you  forgive  our  only  daughter  ? 
Why,  I  say,  didn't  you  forgive  her  her  one/auk 
\  — you  wicked  ould  man,  why  didn't  you  for- 
j  give  her  ?  " 

"Oh,  Kathleen,  I'U  die,"  he  rej)lied, 
I  mourninlly,"  I'll  die  if  I  don't  get  something 
[  to  ait.  Is  there  no  food  ?  Didn't  Peggy  go 
to  thry  Darbj'  Skinadre,  an'  she  hoped,  she 
I  said,  that  she'd  bring  us  relief  ;  an'  so  she 
went  upon  our*  promise  to  forgive  her  when 
i  she'd  come  back  wid  it." 

"  I  wish,  indeed,  I  had  a  drop  o'  giijel  or 
something  myself,"  replied  his  wife,  now  re- 
minded of  her  famished  state  by  his  words. 
I  At  this  moment,  however,  relief,  so  fai-  as 
j  food  was  concerned,  did  come.  The  com- 
'  passionate  neighbors  began,  one  by  one,  to 
return  each  with  whatever  could  be  spared 
from  their  own  necessities,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time  this  desolate  old  couple 
were  supjslied  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  week  or  fortnight. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe,  or 
j  rather  to  attempt  to  describe,  the  son-ow  of 
I  Brian  Murtagh  and  his  wife,  as  soon  as  a 
moderate  meal  of  food  had  awakened  them, 
as  it  were,  fi-om  the  heavy  and  stupid  fi-enzy 
into  which  the  shock  of  theii-  unbappj^  daugh- 
ter's death,  joined  to  tlie  pangs  of  famine, 
(  bad  thrown  them.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
'  say,  that  their  giief  was  wild,  disconsolate, 
and  bojjeless.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
they  had  ever  bad  :  and  when  they  looked 
back  upon  the  gentle  and  unfortunate  girl's 
many  vu-tues,  and  reflected  that  they  bad, 
up  to  her  death,  despite  her  earnest  entreat- 
ies, withheld  from  her  their  pardon  for  her 
transgi-ession,  they  felt,  mingled  with  their 
affliction  at  her  loss,  such  an  oppressive 
I  agony  of  remorse  as  no  language  could  de- 
•  scribe. 

Many  of  the  neighbors  now  proposed  the 
perfoi-mance  of  a  ceremony,  which  is  fre- 
quently deemed  neeessarj-  in  cases  of  fi-ailty 
similar  to  tliat  of  poor  Peggy  Murtagh  : — a 
'  cei-emony  which,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
j  was  one  of  equal  pathos  and  beavit_v.  It 
!  consisted  of  a  number  of  these  humble,  but 
pious  and  well-disposed  people  joining  in 
I  wliat  is  termed  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  wiiich  was  an  earnest  solicitation  oi 
!  mercy,  through  her  intercession  with  her  Son, 
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for  the  errors,  frailties,  and  sins  of  tbe  depart-  j 
ed  ;  and,  indeed,  wlien  her  youth  and  beauty,  ! 
and  her  artlessness  and  freedom  from  guile,  j 
were  taken  into  consideration,  in  connection  j 
with  her  unexpected  death,  it  must  be  ad-  ' 
mitted  that  this  act  of  devotion  was  as  aflect^- 
ing  as  it  was  naom-nful  and  solemn.     "When 
they  came  to  the  words,  "  Mother  most  pure. 
Mother  most  chaste,  Mother  undefiled,  Moth- 
er most  lo\'ing,  j^rayfor  her!  "  —and  again  to 
those,  "Morning  Star,  Health  of  the  Weak,  : 
Eefuge    of   Sinners,    Comfortress    of    the  ; 
Afflicted,  pray  for  her !  " — their  voices  fai-  | 
tered,   became  broken,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  they  melted  into  tears.    And  | 
it  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  witness  these  mis-  j 
erable  and  half-famished  creatures,  shrunk  i 
and  pinched  with  hunger  and  want,  laboring, 
many  of  them,  with  incipient   illness,   and 
several  only  just  recovered  from  it,  forgetting  ■ 
their  own  distress  and  afflictions,  and  ren- 
dering all  the  aid  and  consolation  in  their 
power  to  those  who  stood  in  more  need  of  it  | 
than  themselves.    When  these  affecting  pray-  i 
ers  for  the  dead  had  been  concluded,  a  noise  j 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  which  in  1 
a  moment  hushed  them  into  sUence  and  awe. 
The  voice  was  that  of  him  whom  the  dejaart- 
ed  girl  had  loved  with  such  fatal  tenderness,  j 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  exclaimed  one  of  ! 
them,'' let  some  of  you  keep  that  unfortu-  ; 
nate  boy  out ;  the  sight  of  him  will  kill 
the  ould  couple."  The  woman  who  spoke,  ' 
however,  had  hardly  concluded,  when  Thorn-  i 
as  Dalton  entered  the  room,  panting,  pale,  \ 
tottering  through  weakness,  and  almost  i 
fi-antic  with  sorrow  and  remorse.  On  look- 
ing at  the  unhappy  sight  before  him,  he 
paused  and  wijoed  his  brow,  which  was  moist- 
ened by  excitement  and  over-exertion. 

There  was  now  the  silence  of  death  in  the 
room  so  deep,  that  the  shooting  of  a  sjsark 
from  one  of  the  death-candles  was  heard  bj- 
every  one  present,  an  incident  which,  small 
as  it  was.  deepened  the  melancholy  interest 
of  the  moment. 

"An'  that's  it,"  he  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  which,  though  weak,  cj[uivered  with  ex- 
cess of  agony — "  that's  it,  Peggy  deai- — that's 
what  youi-  love  for  me  has  brought  you  to  ! 
An'  now  it's  too  late,  I  can't  help  you  now, 
Peggy  dear.  I  can't  bid  you  hould  yoiu- 
modest  face  uji,  as  the  darlin"  wife  of  him 
who  loved  you  betther  than  all  this  world 
besides,  but  that  left  you,  for  all  that  a  stain- 
ed name  an'  a  bi-oken  heart !  Ay !  an' 
there's  wliat  your  love  for  me  brought  you 
to  !  What  can  I  do  now  .for  you,  Peggy  ' 
deal-  ?  All  my  little  plans  for  us  both — all  ^ 
that  I  dreamt  of  an'  hoped  to  come  to  pass, 
where  are  thcj-  now,  Peggy  dear  ?  And  it  j 
wasn't   I,  Peggj',   it   was  poverty — oh    you 


know  how  I  loved  you ! — it  was  the  down^ 
come  we  got — it  was  Dick-o'-the-Grange, 
that  oppressed  us — that  ruined  us — that  jsut 
us  out  without  house  or  home — it  was  he, 
and  it  was  my  father — my  father  that  they 
say  has  blood  on^s  hand,  an'  I  don't  doubt 
it,  or  he  wouldn't  act  the  part  he  did — it  was 
he,  too,  that  prevented  me  fi-om  doin'  what 
my  heart  encom-aged  me  to  do  for  jou  !  O, 
blessed  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  will  be- 
come of  me  !  when  I  think  of  the  long,  sor- 
rowful, implorin'  look  she  used  to  give  me. 
I'll  go  mad  ! — I'U  go  mad  ! — I've  killed  her 
— I've  murdhered  her,  an'  there's  no  one  to 
take  me  up  an'  punish  me  for  it !  An'  when 
I  was  ill,  Pegg}'  dear,  when  I  had  time  to 
think  on  my  sick  bed  of  all  your  love  and  all 
your  sorrow  and  distress  and  shame  on  my 
account,  I  thought  I'tl  never  see  you  in  time 
to  teU  you  what  I  was  to  do,  an'  to  give  con- 
solation to  yoiu-  breakin'  heart ;  but  all  that's 
now  over ;  you  are  gone  from  me,  an'  like 
the  lovin'  erathur  v'ou  ever  wor,  you  brought 
your  baby  along  wid  you  !  An'  when  I  think 
of  it — oh  God,  when  I  think  of  it,  before  your 
shame,  my  heart's  delight,  how  your  eye 
felt  proud  out  of  me,  an'  how  it  smiled  when 
it  rested  on  me.  Oh,  Httle  you  thought  I'd 
hould  back  to  do  you  justice — me  that  you 
doted  on — an'  yet  it  was  I  that  sullied  you 
— I!  me!  Here,"  he  shouted — "here,  is 
there  no  one  to  saize  a  mm-dherer ! — no  one 
to  bring  him  to  justice  !  " 

Those  present  now  gathered  about  him, 
and  attemi^ted  as  best  they  might,  to  soothe 
and  pacifj'  him  ;  but  in  vain. 

"  Oh,"  he  i>roceeded,  "  if  she  was  only  able 
to  upbraid  me — but  what  am  I  sajiu' — up- 
braid !  Oh,  never,  never  was  her  harsh 
word  heard — oh,  nothing  ever  to  me  but 
that  long  look  of  soitow — that  long  look  of 
soiTow,  that  will  either  diive  me  mad,  or 
lave  me  a  broken  heai-t !  That's  the  look 
thafU  always,  always  be  before  me,  an'  that, 
'tiU  death's  day,  vnh.  keep  me  fi-om  ever  bein' 
a  happy  man." 

He  now  became  exhausted,  and  received  a 
di-ink  of  water,  after  which  he  \nldly  kissed 
her  Hps,  and  bathed  her  inanimate  face,  as 
well  as  those  of  then-  infant,  with  teai-s. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  at  length  ;  "  now,  Peggy 
dear,  listen — so  may  God  never  prosper  me, 
if  I  don't  work  bitther  vengeance  on  them 
that  along  wid  mj'self,  was  the  means  of 
bringiu'  you  to  this — Dick-o'-the-Grauge,  an' 
Darby  Skuiadre,  for  if  Darby  had  given  you 
what  you  wanted,  j'ou  might  be  yet  a  liWn' 
woman.  As  for  myself,  I  care  not  what  be- 
comes of  me  ;  you  are  gone,  our  child  is 
gone,  and  now  I  have  nothing  in  this  world 
that  I'll  ever  care  for  ;  there's  nothing  in  it 
that  I'U  ever  love  again." 
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He  then  turned  to  leave  the  room,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  going  out  of  it,  when  her 
father,  who  had  nearly  recovered  the  use  of 
liis  reason,  said  : 

"Tom  Dal  ton,  you  are  lavin'  this  house, 
an'  may  the  curse  of  that  gii-l's  father,  broken- 
hearted as  you've  left  him,  go  along  wid 
you." 

"No,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "but  may  the 
blessiu'  of  her  mother  rest  u^jon  you  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  love  ithe  bore  you  !  " 

"  You"ve  spoken  late,  Kathleen  Murtagh," 
he  replied  ;  "  the  curse  of  the  father  «s  on  me, 
an'  will  foUy  me  ;  I  feel  i'." 

His  sister  then  entered  the  room  to  bring 
him  liome,  whither  he  accompanied  her, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  cloud  of  vengeance  which  was 
so  soon  to  break  upon  his  wretched  father's 
head. 


CHL\PTEK  xnr. 

Sarah's  Defence  of  a  Murderer. 


Om?  readers  arc  not,  perhaps,  in  gi 
aware  tliat  a  most  iniquitous  usage  prevailed 
among  ^liddlemen  Landlords,  whenever  the 
leases  under  which  their  property  was  held 
were  ne:ir  being  expired.  Indeed,  as  a  land- 
ed proprietor,  tlie  middleman's  position  dif- 
fered most  essentially  from  that  of  the  man 
who  held  his  estate  in  fee.  The  interest  of 
the  latter  is  one  that  extends  beyond  him- 
self and  his  wants,  and  is  consequently  trans- 
mitted to  his  children,  and  more  remote 
descendants  ;  and  on  his  account  he  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  different 
and  liigher  character,  to*  see  that  it  shall  not 
pass  dowTi  to  them  in  an  impoverished  or 
mutilated  condition.  The  middleman,  on 
the  contrai-y,  feels  little  or  none  of  this,  and 
very  naturally  endeavors  to  sweej)  from  off 
the  jsrojierty  he  holds,  whilst  he  holds  it,  by 
every  means  possible,  as  much  as  it  can 
yiel  1,  knowing  that  his  tenure  of  it  is  but ! 
temporary  and  jji-ecarious.  For  this  reason,  j 
tlien,  it  too  frequently  happened  that  on  ; 
finding  his  tenant's  leases  neai-  expiring,  he  \ 
resorted  to  the  most  unscrupulous  and  op- 
pressive means  to  remove  from  his  land  . 
those  who  may  have  made  improvements 
upon  it,  in  order  to  let  it  to  other  claimants 
at  a  rent  high  in  proportion  to  these  verj- 
improvements. 

Our  readers  know  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  a  plain,  indisputable  fact, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  been  one  of  the 
standing  grievances  of  our  imhappy  country, 
and  one  of  the  gi-eat  curses  attending  the 


vicious  and  unsettled  state  of  projierty  in 
Ireland. 

Dick-o'-the-Grange's  ejectment  of  Condy 
Dalton  and  his  family,  therefore,  had,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  people,  nothing  in  it  so 
startlingly  opjiressive  as  might  be  supjDOsed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  act  was  looked  ujson  as 
much  in  the  character  of  a  matter  of  right 
on  his  part,  as  one  of  oppression  to  them. 
Long  usage  had  reconciled  the  peasantry  to 
it,  and  up  to  the  period  of  om-  tale,  there 
had  been  no  one  to  awaken  and  dii-ect  public 
feeHng  against  it. 

A  fortnight  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
scene  in  which  yoimg  Dalton  had  poured 
out  his  despair  and  misery  over  the  dead 
body  of  Peggj'  Murtagh,  and  during  that 
period  an  incident  occurred,  which,  although 
by  no  means  akin  to  the  romantic,  had  pro- 
duced, nevertheless,  a  change  in  the  position 
of  Dick-o'-the-Grange  himself,  without  effect- 
ing any  either  in  his  designs  or  inclinations. 
His  ovm  leases  had  exj)ired,  so  that,  in  one 
sense,  he  stood  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  head  landlord,  in  which  his  ov.-n  ten- 
ants did  to  him.  There  leases  had  dropped 
about  a  twelvemonth  or  more  before  his, 
and  he  now  waited  until  he  should  take  out 
new  ones  himself,  jsrevious  to  his  proceed- 
ing any  further  in  the  disposition  and  re 
adjustment  of  his  property.  Such  was  his 
position  and  theirs,  with  reference  to  each 
other,  when  one  mornmg,  about  a  fortnight 
or  better  subsequent  to  his  last  appearance, 
young  Dick,  accompanied  by  the  Black  Pro- 
l)het,  was  seen  to  proceed  towards  the  gar- 
den— both  in  close  conversation.  The  Pro- 
phet's face  was  now  fi'ee  from  the  conse- 
quences of  young  Dalton 's  violence,  but  it 
had  actually  gained  in  mahgnity  more  than 
it  had  lost  by  the  discoloration  and  dislig- 
in-ement  resulting  from  the  blow.  There 
was  a  calm,  dark  grin  visible  when  he 
smiled,  that  argued  a  black  and  satnnic  dis- 
position ;  and  whenever  the  lips  of  his  hard, 
contracted,  and  unfeeling  mouth  exjianded 
by  his  devihsh  sneer,  a  portion  of  one  of  his 
vile  side  fangs  became  visible,  which  gave  to 
his  features  a  most  hateful  and  riper-like 
aspect.  It  was  the  cold,  sneering,  cowardly 
face  of  a  man  who  took  delight  in  evil  for 
its  ovm  sake,  and  who  could  neither  feel 
happiness  himself,  nor  suffer  others  to  enjoy 
it. 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  the  garden, 
Donnel  Dhu  saw  approaching  him  at  a  rapid 
and  energetic  pace,  his  daughter  Sarah, 
whose  face,  now  lit  up  by  exercise,  as  well 
as  by  the  earnest  expression  of  deep  interest 
which  might  be  read  in  it,  never  before 
appeared  so  sti-ikingly  animated  and  beau' 
tiful. 
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"  Who  is  this  lovely  girl  approaching  us  ?  " 
asked  the  young  man,  whose  eyes  at  once 
kindled  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

"  That  is  my  daughter,"  replied  Donnel, 
coldly  ;  "  what  can  she  want  with  me  now, 
dnd  what  brought  her  here  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Donnel,  that  girl  siu'- 
passes  anything  I  have  seen  yet.  Why 
she's  perfection — her  figure  is— is — I  haven't 
words  for  it — and  her  face — good  heavens  ! 
what  brilliancj'  and  animation  !  " 

The  Projihet's  brow  darkened  at  his  daugh- 
ter's unseasonable  apjjearance  in  the  jsres- 
ence  of  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  proper- 
ty, whose  character  for  gallantry  was  pro- 
verbial in  the  country. 

"  Sarah,  my  good  girl,"  said  he,  whilst 
his  voice,  which  at  once  became  low  and  sig- 
nificant, quivered  with  suppressed  rage  — 
"what  brought  you  here,  I  ax?  Did  any 
one  send  for  you  ?  or  is  there  a  matther  of 
hfe  and  death  on  hands,  that  you  tramp  afther 
me  in  this  manner — eh  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  Ufa  an'  death  for  any  thing  I 
know  to  the  contrary,"  she  replied  ;  "  you 
ai'e  angry  at  something,  I  see,"  she  proceeded 
— "  but  to  save  time,  I  want  to  spake  to  you." 

"  You  must  wait  till  I  go  home,  then,  for 
I  neither  can  nor  will  spake  to  you  now." 

"Father,  you  wiU — you  must,"  she  re- 
plied— "  and  in  some  jsrivate  place  too.  I 
won't  detain  you  long,  for  I  haven't  much  to 
say,  and  if  I  don't  say  it  now,  it  may  be  too 
late." 

"  What  the  deuce,  M'Gowan !  "  said  Dick, 
"  speak,  to  the  young  woman — you  don't 
know  but  she  may  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you." 

She  glanced  at  the  speaker,  but  with  a 
face  of  such  indiiference,  as  if  she  had  scarce- 
ly taken  cognizance  of  him,  beyond  the 
fact  that  she  found  some  young  man  there 
in  conversation  with  her  father. 

Donnel,  rather  to  take  her  fi-om  imder 
the  libertine  gaze  of  his  young  friend,  wallced 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  garden,  where,  under  the  shadow  of 
some  trees  that  over-hung  a  neglected  fish- 
pond, she  opened  the  purport  for  her  journey 
after  him  to  the  Grange. 

"  Now,  in  the  divil's  name,"  he  asked, 
"  what  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Father,"  she  replied,  "hear  me,  and  do 
not  be  angry,  for  I  know — at  laste  I  think — 
that  what  I  am  goin'  to  say  to  you  is  right." 

"  Well,  madame,  let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  say." 

"  I  will — an'  I  must  spake  plain,  too.  You 
know  me  ;  that  I  cannot  think  one  thing  and 
say  another." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  very  well — go  on — ay, 
and  so  does  your  unfortunate  step-mother." 


"  Oh — well ! "  she  replied  —  "  yes,  I  sup- 
pose  so  —  ha !  ha !  "  In  a  moment,  however, 
her  face  became  softened  with  deep  feeling  ; 
"  O,  father,"  she  proceeded,  "  maybe  you 
don't  know  me,  nor  die  either  ;  it's  only  now 
I'm  beginniu'  to  know  myself.  But  listen — 
I  have  often  observed  yoiu-  countenance, 
father — I  have  often  mai'ked  it  well.  I  can 
see  by  you  when  you  are  pleased  or  angry — 
but  that's  aisy  ;  I  can  tell,  too,  when  the  bad 
spirit  is  up  in  you  by  the  pale  face  but  black 
look  that  scarcelj-  any  one  could  mistake. 
I  have  seen  every  thing  bad,  father,  in  your 
face  —  bad  temper,  hatred,  revenge  —  an' 
but  seldom  any  thing  good.  Father,  I'm 
your  daughter,  an'  don't  be  angry  !  " 

"  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  are  you  dri\-in' 
at,  you  brazen  jade  ?  " 

"  Father,  you  said  this  mornin',  before  you 
came  out,  that  you  felt  your  conscience  troub- 
lin'  you  for  not  discoverin'  the  murdher  of 
Sullivan  ;  that  you  felt  sorry  for  keepin'  it 
to  yourself  so  long — sorrj' ! — you  said  you 
were  soriy,  father  !  " 

"I  did,  and  I  was." 

"  Father,  I  have  been  thinkin'  of  that  since; 
no,  father — your  words  were  false  ;  there  was 
no  sorrow  in  your  face,  nor  in  your  eye, — 
no,  father,  nor  in  your  heart.  I  know  that — 
I  feel  it.  Father,  don't  look  so :  you  may 
bate  me,  but  I'm  not  afraid." 

"  Go  home  out  o'  this,"  he  rej^lied — "  be 
off,  and  curry  your  cursed  madness  and  non- 
sense somewhere  else." 

"Father,  here  I  stand — yoiu'  own  child — 
your  only  daughter  ;  look  me  in  the  face- 
let  your  eye  look  into  mine,  if  you  can.  I 
challenge  you  to  it !  Now  mark  my  words 
— you  are  goin'  to  swear  a  murdher  against 
the  head  of  a  poor  and  distressed  family — 
to  swear  it — and,  father,  you  know  he  never 
murdhered  SulHvan ! " 

The  Prophet  started  and  became  pale,  but 
he  did  not  accept  the  challenge. 

He  looked  at  her,  however,  after  a  struggle 
to  recover  his  composure,  and  there  she 
stood  firm — erect ;  her  beautiful  face  ani- 
mated with  earnestness,  her  eyes  glowing 
with  singular  lustre,  yet  set,  and  sparkling  in 
the  increasing  moisture  which  a  word  or 
thou '/lit  would  tvu-n  into  tears. 

"  What  do  you  mane,  Sarah?"  said  he, 
affecting  coolness  ;  "  What  do  you  mane  ?  1 
know  !     Explain  yourself." 

"  Father,  I  will.  There  was  a  bad  spu-it 
in  your  face  and  in  your  heart  when  you  said 
you  were  soriy  ;  that  you  repented  for  con- 
salin'  the  murdher  so  long  ;  there  was,  father, 
a  bad  spirit  in  your  heai't,  but  no  repentance 
there ! " 

"  An'  did  you  come  all  the  way  from  home 
to  teU  me  this  ?  " 
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"  No,  fatlier,  not  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
said,  but,  father,  dear,  what  I  am  goiu'  to 
say  ;  only  tii'st  answer  me.  If  he  did  mur- 
diier  SuUivau,  was  it  in  his  oi^Ti  defence  ? 
was  it  a  cool  muvdher  '?  a  cowardly  mm-dher  ? 
because  if  it  was,  Coudy  Dalton  is  a  bad 
man.  But  still  hsten  :  it's  now  near  two- 
an'-twenty  years  since  the  deed  was  done.  I 
know  little  about  religion,  father  ;  you  know 
that ;  but  still  I  have  heard  that  God  is 
wiUin'  to  forgive  all  men  their  sins  if  they 
repent  of  them  ;  if  they're  sorry  for  them. 
Now,  father,  it's  well  known  that  for  many  a 
long  year  Coudy  Dalton  has  been  in  gi-eat 
sorrow  of  heart  for  something  or  other  ;  cim 
man  do  more  ?  " 

"  Go  home  out  o'  this,  I  say  ;  take  youi-- 
self  awaj-." 

"  Oh,  who  can  tell,  father,  the  inward 
agony  and  bitther  repentance  that  that  sor- 
rowful man's  heart,  maybe,  has  suii'ered. 
A\'ho  can  tell  the  tears  he  shed,  the  groans 
he  gi-oaued,  the  prayers  for  mercy  he  said, 
maybe,  and  the  worlds  he  would  sive  to  have 
that  man  that  he  killed — only  by  a  hasty 
blow,  maybe — again  alive  and  well !  Father, 
don't  ijrosecute  him  ;  leave  the  poor  heai-t- 
brokeu  ould  man  to  God  !  Don't  you  see 
that  God  has  already  taken  him  an'  his  into 
His  hands ;  hasn't  He  punished  them  a 
hundred  ways  for  years  ?  Haven't  they  been 
brought' down,  step  by  step,  from  wealth  an' 
respectabihty,  till  they're  now  Uke  poor 
beggars,  in  the  very  dust  ?  Oh,  think,  father, 
dear  father,  think  of  his  white  hau-s  ;  think 
of  his  pious  wife,  that  every  one  respects  ; 
think  of  his  good-hearted,  kind  daughters  ; 
think  of  their  jjoverty,  and  all  they  hare 
suii'ered  so  long  ;  an'  above  all,  oh,  think, 
father  dear,  of  what  they  V-'Hl  suffer  if  you 
are  the  manes  of  takin'  that  sorrowful  white- 
haired  ould  man  out  from  the  middle  of  his 
poor,  1)ut  lovin'  and  dacent  and  respected 
lauiilY,  ami  hangin'  him  for  an  act  that  he 
has  repented  for,  maybe,  and  that  we  ought 
to  hope  the  Almighty  himself  has  forgiven 
him  for.  Father,  I  go  on  my  knees  to  you 
to  beg  that  you  won't  prosecute  this  ould 
man  ;  but  leave  him  to  God  !  " 

As  she  uttered  the  last  few  sentences,  the 
tears  fell  in  toiTeuts  from  her  cheeks  ;  but 
when  she  knelt — which  she  did — her  tears 
ceased  to  flow,  and  she  looked  up  into  her 
father's  face  with  eyes  kindled  into  an  in- 
tense expression,  and  her  hands  clasped  as  if 
her  own  hfe  and  everlasting  salvation  de- 
pended upon  his  reply. 

■'  Go  home,  I  desu-e  you,"  he  replied,  with 
a  col<l  sneer,  for  he  had  now  collected  him- 
self, and  fell  back  into  his  habitual  snarl  ; 
"  Go  home,  I  desire  you,  or  maybe  you'd 
wish  xo  thi-ow  yom-seif  in  the  way  of  that 


!  young  profligate  that  I  was  spakin'  to  when 
you  came  up.  'VMio  knows,  afther  all,  but 
that's  your  real  design,  and  neither  pity  nor 
com^jassion  for  ould  Dalton." 

"  Am  I  his  daughter  ?  "  she  repUed,  whilst 
she  started  to  her  feet,  and  her  dark  eyes 
flashed  ^sdth  disdain  :  "  Can  I  be  his  daugh- 
I  ter  ?  " 
j      "I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  cast  a  slur  up- 

I  on  j'our ."     He  paused  a  moment  and 

j  started  as  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  him  ;   but 
left  the  word  "  inuther"  unuttered. 
I      Again  she  softened,  and  her   eyes  filled 
with  tears.   "  Father,  1  never  had  a  mother  !  " 
i  she  said. 

I  "No,"  he  repUed  ;  "or  if  you  had,  her 
,  name  will  never  come  through  nii/liijs." 
j  She  looked  at  him  with  wonder  tor  a  few 
!  moments,  after  which  she  turned,  and  with 
a  face  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  proceeded 
j  with  slow  and  meditating  steps  in  the  dii'ec- 
tion  of  their  humble  cabin. 

Her  father,  who  felt  considerably  startled 
by  some  portions  of  her  apjjeal,  though  by 
no  means  softened,  again  dii-ected  his  steps 
towards  the  garden  gate,  where  he  left  young 
I  Dick  standing.  Here  he  foimd  this  worthy 
i  young  gentleman  awaiting  his  return,  and 
I  e\'idently  amazed  at  the  interview  between 
j  him  and  his  daughter  ;  for  although  he  had 
been  at  too  gi-eat  a  distance  to  hear  their 
conversation,  he  could,  and  did  see,  by  the 
:  daughter's  attitudes,  that  the  subject  of  their 
j  conversation  was  extraordinary,  and  conse- 
;  quentlv  important. 

I  On  approaching  him,  the  Prophet  now, 
1  with  his  usual  coolness,  pulled  out  the  tress 
I  which  he  had,  in  some  manner,  got  fi-om  Gra 
;  Gal  SulUvan,  and  holding  it  for  a  time, 
placed  it  in  Dick's  hands. 

"  There's  one  proof,"  said  he,  alluding  to 
a  jjrevious  part  of  their  conversation,  "  that 
I  wasn't  unsuccessful,  and,  indeed,  I  seldom 
am,  when  I  set  about  a  tiling  in  earnest." 

"  But  is  it  possible,"  asked  the  other, 
"thit  she  actually  gave  this  lovely  tress 
willingly — you  swear  that  ?  " 

"  As  Heaven's  above  me,"  rephed  the 
Prophet,  "  there  never  was  a  ringlet  sent  by 
woman  to  man  with  more  love  than  she  sent 
that.  Why,  the  purty  creature  actually  shed 
tears,  and  begged  of  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
giviu'  it.  You  have  it  now,  at  all  events — 
an'  only  for  young  Dalton's  outrage,  youd 
have  had  it  before  now." 

"  Then  there's  no  tmth  in  the  rejiort  that 
she's  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"  Why — ahem — n-no — oh,  no — not  nmv — 
fond^  of  him  she  was,  no  doubt ;  an'  you 
know  it's  never  hard  to  light  a  half-burned 
turf,  or  a  candle  that  was  lit  before.  If  they 
could   be   got  out  of   the  counthry,  at   all 
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events — these  Ddtons — it  would  be  so  much 
out  of  your  way,  for  between  you  aij'  me,  / 
can  tell  you  that  your  Ufe  won't  be  safe  when 
he  comes  to  know  that  you  have  put  his  nose 
out  of  joint  with  the  Ora  Gal." 

"  It  is  strange,  however,  that  she  should 
change  so  soon  !  " 

"  Ah,  Master  Richard !  how  little  you 
know  of  woman,  when  you  say  so.  They're 
a  vain,  uncertain,  selfish  crew — women  are — 
there's  no  honesty  in  them,  nor  I  don't  think 
there's  a  woman  alive  that  could  be  trusted, 
if  you  only  give  her  temptation  and  oppor- 
tunity ;  none  of  them  will  stand  that." 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  the  change 
in  her  case,  I  ask  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  that.  First  and  foremost, 
you're  handsome — remarkably  handsome." 

"  Come,  come,  no  nonsense,  Donnel ;  get 
along,  will  you,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — handsome  in- 
deed !  Never  you  mind  what  the  world 
says — well !  " 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  gravely, 
"  there's  no  use  in  denyin'  it,  you  know  ;  it's 
a  matther  that  tells  for  itself,  an'  that  a  i^oor 
gu-l  with  eyes  in  her  head  can  judge  of  as 
a  rich  one — at  any  rate,  if  you're  not  hand- 
some, you're  greatly  belied  ;  an'  ever}'  one 
knows  that  there's  never  smoke  without  fire." 

"  Well,  confound  you  ! — since  they'll  have 
it  so,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  admit  it — I  be- 
lieve I  am  a  handsome  dog,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  know  that,  that "  here  he  shook 

his  head  and  winked  knowingly  :  "  Oh,  come 
Uonnel,  my  boy,  I  can  go  no  further  on  Uial 
subject — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  There  is  no  dispute  about  it,"  continued 
Donnel,  gravely;  "but  still  I  think,  that  if 
it  was  not  for  the  mention  /  made  of  the 
dress,  an'  grandeur,  and  state  that  she  was 
to  come  to,  she'd  hai-dly  turn  round  as  she 
did.  Dalton,  you  know,  is  the  handsomest 
young  fellow,  barring  yourself,  in  the  j^arish  ; 
an'  troth  on  your  account  an'  hers,  I  wish  he 
was  out  of  it.  He'll  be  crossin'  you — you 
may  take  my  word  for  it — an'  a  dangerous 
enemy  he'll  jirove — that  I  know." 

"  Wliy  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Here  the  prophet,  who  was  artfully  trying 
to  fill  the  heart  of  his  companion  with  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  against  Dalton,  paused  for 
a  moment,  as  if  in  deeji  reflection,  after 
which  he  sighed  heavily. 

"  Mane  ! "  he  at  length  replied  ;  "  I  am 
imhaj)i\y  in  my  mind,  an'  I  know  I  ought  to 
do  it,  an'  yet  I'm  loth  now  after  sich  a  length 
of  time.  Mane,  did  you  Ray,  Masther  Rich- 
ard ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  said  so,  and  I  say  so ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  telling  me  that  j'oung  Dalton 
will  be  a  dangerous  enemy  to  me  ?  " 

"  An'  so  he  will ;  an'  so  he  would  to  any 


one  that  he  or  his  bore  ill-will  against 
You  know  there's  blood  upon  their  hands." 

"No,  I  don't  know  any  sujh  thing  ;  I  be- 
lieve  he  was  charged  with  the  murder  ol 
Mave  SidUvan's  uncle,  but  as  the  body  could 
I  not  be  found,  there  were  nc  giounds  for  a 
!  prosecution.  I  don't,  there  ore,  know  that 
there's  blood  upon  his  hand. ' 
!  "  Well,  then,  if  you  don't —  may  God  direct 
I  me  !  "  he  added,  "  an'  guide  me  to  the  best 
!  — if  you  don't,  Masther  Richard — Heaven 
;  direct  me  agin  ! — wiU  I  say  it  ? — could  j'ou 
get  that  family  quieth'  out  of  the  countlny, 
Masther  Richard  ?  Bekaise  if  you  could,  it 
would  be  betther,  maybe,  for  all  jjarties." 

"  You   seem   to   know    something    about 

these  Daltons,  Mr.  M'Gowan  ?  "  asked  Dick, 

"  and  to  speak  mysteriously  of  them?" 

"  Well,    then,    I   do,"   he   rejilied ;    "  but 

I  what  I  have  to  say,  I  ought  to  say  it  to  your 

j  father,  who  is  a  magistrate." 

The  other  stared  at  him  with  sm-prise,  but 
I  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or  two. 
!  "  What  is  this  mystery  ? "  he  added  at 
I  length  ;  "I  cannot  understand  you;  but  it 
!  is  clear  that  you  mean  something  extraor- 
I  dinary." 

I  "God  pardon  me,  Mssther  Richard,  but 
j  you  are  right  enough.  No  ;  I  can't  keep  it 
1  any  longer.  Listen  to  me,  sir,  for  I  am 
goin'  to  make  a  strange  and  a  fearful  dis- 
i  covery  ;  I  know  who  it  w  as  that  murdhered 
I  SuUivan  ;  I'm  in  posse  ssion  of  it  for  near 
j  the  last  two-an '-twenty  years ;  I  have  trav- 
elled every  where ;  gone  to  England,  to 
Wales,  Scotland,  an'  America,  but  it  was  all 
j  of  no  use  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  murdher 
i  and  the  murdherer  was  here,"  he  laid  his 
1  liand  ujDon  his  heai-t  as  he  sjioke  ;  "  an'  durin' 
all  that  time  I  had  peace  neither  by  night 
nor  by  day." 

His  companion  turned  towards  him  with 
amazement,  and  truly  his  appearance  was 
startling,  if  not  frightful ;  he  looked  as  it 
■were  into  vacancy ;  his  ej-es  had  become 
hoUow  and  full  of  teiTor ;  his  complexion 
assumed  the  hue  of  ashes ;  his  voice  got 
weak  and  unsteady,  and  his  limbs  trembled 
excessively,  whUst  fi'om  every  pore  the  per  > 
sijiration  came  out,  an  d  ran  down  his  ghastlj* 
visage  in  lai-ge  drops. 

"  M'Gowan,"  said  us  companion,  "this  ^J 
a  di-eadful  business.  As  yet  you  have  sui  I 
nothing,  and  from  what  I  see,  I  advise  you  to 
reflect  before  you  proceed  fm-ther  in  it.  I 
think  I  can  guess  the  nature  of  yom-  secret ; 
but  even  if  you  went  to  my  father,  he  wou]  d 
tell  you,  that  you  ai-e  not  bound  to  ciimina  « 
youi'self." 

The  Prophet,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ma  ie 
an  eflbrt  to  recover  himself,  which,  after  a 
little  time,  was  successful. 
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*1  believe  you  tliink,"  he  added,  with  a 
gloomy  and  a  bitter  smile,  "  that  it  was  / 
who  committed  the  murdher ;  oh  no  !  if  it 
was,  I  wouldn't  be  apt  to  hang  myself,  I 
think.  No  !  but  I  must  see  your  father,  as  a 
magistrate  ;  an'  I  must  make  the  disclosure  to 
him.  The  man  that  did  murdher  Sulhvan  is 
Uvin',  and  that  man  is  Condy  Dalton.  I 
knew  of  this,  an'  for  two-an'-twenty  yeai-s 
let  that  mm-dherer  escape,  an'  that  is  what 
made  me  so  miserable  an'  unhajjpy.  I  can 
prove  what  I  say  ;  an'  I  know  the  very  spot 
where  he  buried  Sullivan's  body,  an'  where 
it's  lyin'  to  this  very  day." 

"In  that  case,  then,"  rephed  the  other, 
"you  have  only  one  covu'se  to  pui-sue,  and 
that  is,  to  biing  Dalton  to  justice." 

"I  knov.  it,"  returned  the  Projihet ;  "but 
Btiii  (  fetl  that  it's  a  hard  case  to  be  the 
meaiLi  of  haugin'  a  feUow-cratui-e  ;  but  of 
the  two  clioices,  rather  than  bear-  am-  longer 
what  1  Jiave  suffered  an'  am  still  suifferin',  I 
think  it  betther  to  ijrosecute  him." 

"  Then  go  in  and  see  my  father  at  once 
about  it,  and  a  devihsh  dilHcult  ciu-d  you'll 
have  to  play  with  him  ;  for  my  part,  I  think 
he  is  mad  ever  smce  Jemmy  Branigan  left 
him.  In  fact,  he  knows  neither  what  he  is 
saying  or  doing  without  him,  especiiiUy  in 
some  matters  ;  for  to  teU  you  the  tiiith,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  Jemmy,  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  every  one 
in  it,  took  much  more  of  the  magistrate  on 
him  than  ever  my  father  did ;  and  now  the 
old  fellow,  when  left  to  himself,  is  nearly 
helpless  in  every  sense.  He  knows  he  has 
not  Jemmy,  and  he  can  bear-  nobody  else 
near  him  or  about  him." 

"  I  will  see  him,  then,  before  I  lave  the 
place  ;  an'  now,  Masther  Richard,  you  know 
what  stejjs  you  ought  to  take  with  regard  to 
Gra  Gal  SviUivan.  As  she  is  wUlin'  herself, 
of  course  there  is  but  one  way  of  it." 

"  Of  com-se  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Dick  ; 
'•'but  stUl  I  feel  that  it's  devihsh  queer  she 
should  change  so  soon  fi-om  Dalton  to  me." 

"  That's  bekaise  you  know  nothing  about 
women,"  rephed  the  Prophet.  ""\Miy,  Mas- 
ther llichai-d,  I  tell  you  that  a  weathercock  is 
constancy  itself  compared  with  them.  The 
notion  of  you  an'  your  wealth,  an'  grandeur, 
an'  the  great  state  you're  to  keep  her  iu — iiH 
tmiied  her  brain  ;  an'  as  a  proof  of  it,  there 
you  have  a  lock  of  her  beautiful  haii-  that 
she  gave  me  with  her  own  hands.  If  that 
won't  satisfy  you  it's  liard  to  say  what  cau  ; 
but  indeed  I  think  you  ought  to  know  by 
tliis  time  o'  day  how  fai'  a  handsome  fai-e 
goes  with  them.  Give  the  divQ  liimself  but 
that;  ;md  they'U  take  his  horns,  hooves,  and 
tail  into  the  bai-gain — ay,  mil  they." 

This  observation   was  accompanied  by  a 


grin  so  sneeiing  and  bitter,  that  his  com- 
panion, on  looking  at  him,  knew  not  how  to 
account  for  it,  unless  by  supposing  that  he 
must  during  the  coiu'se  of  his  life  have  sus- 
tained some  serious  or  irrepai'able  injui-y  at 
their  hands. 

"  You  appear  not  to  Uke  the  women,  Don- 
uel ;  how  is  that  ?  " 

"Like  them  !  "  he  rephed,  and  as  he  spoke 
his  face,  which  had  been,  a  httle  before, 
ghastly  with  horror,  now  became  black  and 
venomous  ;  "  ha  !  ha  !  how  is  that,  you  say  ? 
oh,  no  matther  now  ;  they're  angels  ;  angels 
of  perdition  ;  their  truth  is  treachery,  an' 
their — but  no  matther.  I'U  now  go  in  an' 
spake  to  your  father  on  this  business  ;  but  I 
forgot  to  say  that  I  must  see  Gra  Gal  soon, 
to  let  her  know  oui-  jjlans  ;  so  do  you  make 
your  mind  aisy,  and  lave  the  management  of 
the  whole  thing  in  my  hands." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  Middleman  MaQtstrate  of  the  Old  School,  and 
Clerk. 


Dick-o'-the-Grange  —  whose  name  was 
Henderson — at  least  such  is  the  name  we 
choose  to  give  hun — held  his  office,  as  many 
Irish  magistrates  have  done  before  him,  in 
his  own  parlor  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  sat  in  an 
arm-chair  at  one  of  the  ^^•indows,  which  was 
thrown  open  for  him,  whUe  those  who  came 
to  seek  justice,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  law,  at 
his  hands,  were  compelled  to  stand  uncovered 
on  the  outside,  no  matter  whether  the 
weather  was  stormy  or  otherwise.  We  are 
not  now  abotJt  to  pronounce  any  ojiiuion 
upon  the  constitutional  spirit  of  Dick's  de- 
cisions— inasmuch  as  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  of  them  were  come  to  by  the  only 
"  Magistrates'  Guide  "  he  ever  was  acquainted 
with — to  wit,  the  redoubtable  Jemmy  Brani- 
gan. Jemmy  was  his  clerk,  and  altliough 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  iu  cases 
where  his  judgments  did  not  give  satisfjic- 
tion,  he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  set  his 
mark  ujion  the  discontented  parties  m  a 
fashion  that  did  not  allow  his  blessed  signa- 
ture to  be  easily  forgotten.  Jemmj-,  how- 
ever, as  the  reader  kuows,  was  absent  on  the 
mornmgwe  are  writing  about,  having  actu- 
ally fulfilled  his  thi'eat  of  leaving  his  master's 
service — a  threat,  by  the  way,  which  was 
held  out  and  acted  upon  at  least  once  every 
year  since  he  and  the  magistrate  had  stood 
to  each  other  iu  the  capacity  of  master  and 
servant.  Not  that  we  are  precisely  correct 
in  the  statement  we  had  made  on  this  mat- 
ter, for  sometimes  his  removal  was  the  result 
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of  dismissal  on  the  pai't  of  Lis  master,  and 
sometimes  tlie  following  up  of  the  notice 
which  he  himself  had  given  him  to  leave  his 
service.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  temporary 
absences  always  involved  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  parties,  as  to  which  of  them 
should  hold  out,  and  put  a  constraint  upon 
bis  inclinations  the  longest ;  for  since  the 
truth  must  be  told  of  Jemmy,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  he  could  as  badly  bear  to  live  re- 
moved fi-om  the  society  of  his  mastei',  as  the 
latter  could  live  without  him.  For  many 
years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  threatening  to 
go  to  America,  or  to  live  with  a  brother  that 
he  had  in  the  Isle  of  While,  as  he  called  it, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  had  taken  for- 
mal leave  of  the  whole  family,  (always  in  the 
presence  of  his  master,  however,)  on  his  de- 
pai'tiu'e  for  either  the  one  place  or  the  other, 
while  his  real  abode  was  a  snug  old  garret, 
wliei'e  lie  was  attended  and  kept  in  food  by 
the  family  and  his  feUow-servants,  who  were 
higlily  amused  at  the  outrageous  distress  of 
his  master,  occasioned  sometimes  by  Jem- 
my's obstinate  determination  to  travel,  and 
sometimes  by  his  extreme  brotherly  affec- 
tion. 

Donnel,  having  left  his  son  cracking  a 
long  whip  which  he  held  iu  his  hand,  and 
looking  occasionally  at  the  tress  of  Mave  Sul- 
livan's beautiful  hair,  approached  the  hall 
door,  at  which  he  knocked,  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  seiTant,  requested  to  see  Mr. 
Henderson.  The  man  waived  his  hand  to- 
wards the  space  under  the  window,  meaning 
that  he  should  take  his  stand  there,  and  ad- 
ded— 

"If  it's  law  you  want,  I'm  afeard  you'll 
get  more  abuse  than  justice  fyDm  him  now, 
since  Jemmy's  gone." 

The  knowing  grin,  and  the  expression  of 
comic  sorrow  which  accompanied  the  last 
words,  were  not  lost  ujjon  the  prophet,  who, 
in  common  wth  every  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  a  circumference  of  many  miles,  was 
Ijerfectly  well  aware  of  the  life  which  mas- 
ter and  man  both  led. 

"Is  that  it?"  said  the  prophet;  "how- 
ever, it  can't  be  helped.  Clerk,  or  no  clerk, 
I  want  to  see  him  on  sarious  business,  tell 
him  ;  but  I'll  wait,  of  coorse,  till  he's  at 
leisure." 

"Tom,"  said  Henderson  from  within, 
"  "Who's  there  ? — is  that  him  f  If  it  is,  tell 
him,  confound  him  !  to  come  in,  and  I'll  for- 
give him.  If  he'll  i^romise  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  his  head,  I'll  forget  all,  say.  Come 
in,  you  old  scoundrel,  I'm  not  angiy  with 
you  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  at  all  events." 

"  It's  not  him,  sir ;  it's  only  Donnel 
M'Gowan,  the  Black  Projjhet,  that  wants  some 
law  business." 


"  Send  him  to  the  devil  for  law  busuiesa 
■What  brings  him  here  now?  Tell  him  ha 
shall  have  neither  law  nor  justice  from  me. 
Did  you  send  to  his  brother-in-law  ?  May- 
be he's  there  ?  " 

"  We  did,  sir.  Soira  one  of  his  seed, 
breed,  or  generation  but  we  sent  to.  How- 
ever, it's  no  use — off  to  America  he's  gone, 
or  to  the  Isle  o'  White,  at  any  rate." 

"May  the  devil  sink  America  and  the 
Isle  of  White  both  in  the  ocean,  an'  j-ou,  too, 
you  scoundi-el,  and  all  of  you  !  Only  for  the 
cursed  crew  that's  about  me,  I'd  have  him 
here  still — and  he  the  only  man  that  under- 
stood my  wants  and  my  wishes,  and  that 
could  keep  me  comfortable  and  easy." 

■ "  Troth,  then,  he  hadn't  an  overly  civil 
tongue  in  his  head,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  for,  when  you  and  he,  your  lionor,  were  to- 
gether, there  wais  httle  harmony  to  sj)are  be- 
tween you." 

"  That  was  my  own  fault,  you  cur.  No 
servant  but  himself  would  have  had  a  day's 
l^atience  with  me.  He  never  abused  me  but 
when  I  desei-ved  it — did  he  ?  " 

"  No,  your  honor ;  I  know  he  didn't,  in 
troth." 

"  You  lie,  you  villain,  you  know  no  such 
thing.  Here  am  I  with  my  sore  leg,  and  no 
one  to  dress  it  for  me.  Who's  to  help  nie  up- 
stairs or  down-stairs? — who's  to  be  about 
me  ? — or,  who  cares  for  me,  now  that  he's 
gone?   Nobody — not  a  soul." 

"Doesn't  Masther  Richard,  sir?" 

"No  sir;  Master  Richard  gives  himself 
little  trouble  about  me.  He  has  other  plots 
and  i^lans  on  his  hands — other  fish  to  fry — 
other  irons  in  the  fire.  Masther  Richard, 
sirra,  doesn't  care  a  curse  if  I  was  under  the 
sod  to-morrow,  but  would  be  glad  of  it ; 
neither  does  any  one  about  me — but  he  did; 
and  you  infernal  crew;  you  have  driven  him 
away  from  me." 

"  We,  yoiu-  honor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aU  of  you  ;  you  put  me  first  out  of 
temj)er  by  your  neglect  and  yoiu-  extrava- 
gance ;  then  I  vented  it  on  him,  because  he 
was  the  only  one  among  you  I  took  any 
Ijleasure  in  abus — in  speaking  to.  However, 
j  my  mind's  made  up — I'll  call  an  auction — 
,  sell  everything — and  Hve  in  Dublin  as  w^eU 
as  I  can.  What  does  that  black  hound 
I  want  ?  " 

I       "  Some   law  business,    sir ;  but  I  donna 
what  it  is." 

"  Is  the  scoundi-el  honest,  or  a  rogue  ?  " 

"Throth  it's  more  than  I'm  able  to  tell 
your  honor,  sir.  I  don't  know  much  about 
him.  Some  spakes  well,  and  some  spakes 
iU  of  him — ^just  like  his  neighbors — ahem  !  " 

"  Ay,  an'  that's  all  you  can  say  of  himV 
but  if  lie  was  here,  I  could  soon  ascertain 
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wliat  stuff  he's  made  of,  and  what  kind  of  a 
hearing  he  outfht  to  get.  However,  it  doesn't 
matter  now — I'll  auction  everything — in  this 
gxange  I  won't  live  ;  and  to  be  sure  but  I 
was  a  precious  old  scoundi-el  to  quarrel  with 
the  best  servant  a  man  ever  had." 

Just  at  this  moment,  who  should  come 
rounil  from  a  back  passage,  carrying  a  small 
bun  lie  in  his  hand,  but  the  object  of  all  his 
soli'itude.  He  ai^proached  quietly  on  tiptoe, 
with  a  look  in  which  might  be  read  a  most 
starthng  and  ludicrous  expression  of  anxiety 
and  repentance. 

"  How  is  he  '?  "  said  he — "  how  is  his  jDoor 
leg  ?  Oh,  thin,  blessed  saints,  but  I  was  the 
double  distilled  villain  of  the  airth  to  leave 
him  as  I  did  to  the  crew  that  was  about  him  ! 
The  best  masther  that  ever  an  ould  vaga- 
bond like  me  was  ongrateful  to  !  How  is  he, 
Tom?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you'll  keep  fi'om  him  at  all 
events.  He's  cursin'  an'  abusiu'  you  ever 
since  you  went,  and  won't  allow  one  of  us 
even  to  name  you." 

"  Troth,  an'  it  only  shows  his  sense ;  for 
I  desarved  nothing  else  at  his  hands.  How- 
ever, if  what  you  say  is  true,  I'm  afeared  he's 
not  long  for  this  world,  and  that  his  talkin' 
sense  at  last  is  only  the  hghtening  before 
death,  jjoor  gintleman  !  /  can  stay  no  longer 
from  h'lm,  any  how,  let  him  be  as  he  may  ; 
an'  God  pardon  me  for  my  ongi-atitude  in 
desxrtin'  him  Like  a  villain  as  I  did." 

He  then  waDced  into  the  parlor ;  and  as 
the  prophet  was  beckoned  as  far  as  the  hall, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  in- 
terview which  took  place  between  this  extra- 
ordinary pair.  Jemmy,  before  entering, 
threw  aside  his  bundle  and  his  hat,  stripped 
off  his  coat,  and  in  a  moment  presented 
himself  in  the  u.sual  strijied  cotton  jacket, 
with  sleeves,  which  he  always  wore.  Old 
Dick  was  in  the  act  of  letting  fly  an  oath  at 
something,  when  Jemmy,  walking  in,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  ha^jpened,  exclaimed — 

"  ^^^ly,  thm.  Mother  o'  Moses,  is  it  at  the 
ould  work  I  find  you  ?  Troth,  it's  past  coun- 
sel, past  grace  wid  you — I'm  afraid  you're  too 
ould  to  mend.  In  the  manetime,  don't  stare 
as  if  you  seen  a  ghost — only  tell  us  how  is 
that  unfortunate  leg  of  j'ours  ?  " 

"Wily — eh? — ay, — oh,  ah, — you're  back 
are  j'ou  ? — an'  what  the  devil  brought  you 
here  again? — eh?" 

"  Come  now,  keep  yourself  quiet,  you  on- 
penitent  ould  sinner,  or  it'll  be  worse  for  you. 
How  is  j'our  leg  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  provokin'  ould  rascal — eh  ? — so 
you  are  back  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  I  am — who  would  stick  to 
you  like  myself,  af ther  aU  ?     Troth  I  missed 


your  dirty  tongue,  bad  as  it  is — divil  a  thing 
but  rank  jjace  and  quietness  I  was  ever  in 
since  I  seen  you  last." 

"  And  devil  a  scoundrel  has  had  the  hon- 
esty to  give  me  a  single  word  of  abuse  to  mj 
face  since  you  left  me." 

"And  how  often  did  I  tell  you  that  you 
couldn't  dejiind  upon  the  crew  that's  around 
you — the  tnith's  not  in  them — an'  that  you 
ought  to  know.  However,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  don't  fi-et — God  knows  I  forgive 
you  all  your  folly  a.ndfea.'^thalaga,  [nonsense,] 
in  hopes  always  that  you'U  mend  your  life  in 
many  respects.  You  had  meself  before  you 
as  an  example,  though  I  say  it,  that  oughn't 
to  say  it,  but  you  know  you  didn't  take  pat- 
tern by  me  as  you  ought." 

"  Shake  hands,  Jemmy  ;  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  again  ;  you  were  put  to  expense  since 
you  went." 

"  No,  none  ;  no,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  I  say  you  were." 

"  There,  keep  yourself  quiet  now ;  no 
I  wasn't ;  an'  if  I  was,  too,  what  is  it  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Here,  put  that  note  in  your  pocket." 

"Sorra  bit,  now,"  replied  Jemmy,  "to 
plaise  you,"  grijjping  it  tightly  at  the  same 
time  as  he  spoke  ;  "  do  you  want  to  vex  me 
again  ?  " 

"Put  it  in  your  pocket, 'sin-a,  unless  you 
w^ant  me  to  break  your  bead," 

"  Oh,  he  would,"  said  Jemmy,  looking 
with  a  kno\ring  face  of  terror  towards  Tom 
Booth  and  the  Pi-ophet, — "  it's  the  weight  of 
his  cane  I'd  get,  sure  enough — but  it's  an 
ould  saj-in'  an'  a  true  one,  that  when  the 
generosity's  in,  it  must  come  out.  There 
now,  I've  put  it  in  my  pocket  for  you — an'  I 
hope  you're  satisfied.  Devil  a  sich  a  tyrant 
he  wishes 
a  low,  con- 
fidential voice,  just  loud  enough  for  his 
master  to  hear,  — "where  'ud  one  get  the 
like  of  him?  Tom  Booth,  desire  them  to 
fetch  warm  water  to  the  study,  till  I  dress 
his  poor  leg,  and  make  him  fit  for  business." 

"  Here  is  Donnel  Dhu,"  rejjhed  Booth, 
"  waitin'  for  law  business." 

"  Go  to  the  windy,  Donnel,"  said  Jemmy, 
with  an  authoi'itative  air  ;  "  go  to  your 
ground ;  but  before  you  do — let  vw  know 
what  you  want." 

"I'll  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  the  Pi-o- 
phet ;  "  unless  to  say,  that  it's  a  matter  of 
life  an'  death." 

"  Go  out,"  repeated  Jemmy,  with  brief  and 
determined  authojity,  "  an  wait  till  it's  his 
honor's  convanience,  his  full  convanience,  to 
see  Tou.   As  dark  a  rogue,  sir,"  he  continued. 


nope  you  re  satisbed.  Devil  a  sicli 
in  Em-ope,"  said  he,  loudly,  "  when  ' 
!  — an'  vet,  after  all,"  he  added,  in  a 


having   shoved    the    Prophet   outside,    and 
slapped  the  door  in  his  face  ;  "  and  as  greaj 
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a  schamer  as  ever  put  a  coat  on  his  back. 
He's  as  big  a  liar  too,  when  he  Hkes,  as 
ever  broke  bread ;  but  there' s  far  more 
danger  Lu  him  when  he  tells  the  truth,  for 
then  }ou  may  be  sure  he  has  some  devil's 
design  in  view." 

Dick-o'-the-Grange,  though  vulgar  and 
eccentric,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
shrewdness  and  common  sense — neither  was 
he,  deUberately,  an  unjust  man  ;  but,  like 
too  many  in  the  world,  he  generally  suffered 
his  prejudices  and  his  interests  to  take  the 
same  side.  Having  had  his  leg  dresse4,  and 
been  prepared  by  Jemmy  for  the  business  of 
the  day,  he  took  his  jDlace,  as  usual,  in  the 
chair  of  justice,  had  the  window  thrown  open, 
and  desii-ed  the  Prophet  to  state  the  nature 
of  his  business. 

The  latter  told  him  that  the  commimica- 
tion  must  be  a  private  one,  as  it  involved  a 
matter  of  deep  importance,  being  no  less 
than  an  affair  of  life  and  death. 

This  startled  the  magistrate,  who,  with  a 
kind  of  awkward  embarrassment,   ordered, 


have  disclosed  the  particular  spot  in  which 
the  body  had  been  concealed,  but  as  he 
strenuously  persisted  in  denying  any  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and,  as  the  body  consequently 
could  not  be  produced,  they  were  obliged  oi 
necessity  to  discharge  him,  but  still  imder 
strong  suspicions  of  his  guilt. 

The  interview  between  Henderson  and 
M'Gowan  was  a  long  one  ;  and  the  disclos- 
ures made  were  considered  of  too  much  im- 
portance for  the  former  to  act  without  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  another  magis- 
trate. He  accordingly  desired  the  Proi^het 
to  come  to  him  on  the  following  day  but  one, 
when  he  said  he  would  secure  the  presence 
of  a  Major  Johnson,  who  was  also  in  the 
commission,  and  by  whose  warrant  old 
Condy  Dalton  had  been  originally  arrested 
on  susjjicion  of  the  murder.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  every  tiling  that  had  trans- 
pired between  them  should  be  kept  strictly 
secret,  lest  the  murderer,  if  made  acquainted 
with  the  ehai-ge  which  was  about  to  be 
brought   home   to   him,    should  succeed  in 


or  rather  requested  Jemmy  to  withdraw,  j  escaping  fi-om  justice.  Young  Dick,  who 
intimating  that  he  would  be  sent  for,  if  j  had  been  sent  for  by  his  father,  recom- 
his  ad\'ice  or  opinion  should  be  deemed  mended  this,  and  on  those  terms  they  sepa- 
necessary.  _  I  rated. 

"  No  matther,"  replied  Jemmy  ;  "  the  loss 


will  be  your  o^vn  ;  for  sure  I  know  the  nice 
hand  j'ou  make  .of  law  when  you're  left  to 
yourself.  Only  before  I  go,  mark  my  words  ; 
— there  you  stand,  Dounel  Dliu,  an'  I'm  teU- 
iu'  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  you — 
don't  put  trust,  plaise  your  honor,  in  either 
his  word  or  his  oath — an'  if  he's  bringin'  a 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  Plot  and  a  Profihecy. 

Our  readers  cannot  forget  a  short  dialogue 
which  took  place  between  Charley  Hanlon 
charge  against  any  one,  give  it  in  favor  of  ■  and  the  strange  female,  who  has  ah-eady 
his  eneniy,  whoever  he  is.  I  hard  that  he  i  borne  some  part  in  the  mcidents  of  our  story, 
was  wanst  tried  for  robbery,  an'  I  only  ;  It  occurred  on  the  morning  she  had  been 
wondher  it  wasn't  for  murdh'er,  too  ;  for  in  '  sent  to  convey  the  handkerchief  which  Han- 
troth  and  sowl,  if  ever  a  man  has  both  one  !  Ion  had  promised  to  Sarah  M'Gowan.  in  lieu 
and   the   other   in    his   face,    he    has.     It's  '  of  the  Tobacco-Box  of  which  we   have 


known  to  me  that  he's  seen  now  and  then 
colloguin'  an'  skulkin'  behind  the  hedges, 
about  dusk,  wid  red  Eody  Duncan,  that  was 
in  twiste  for  robbery.  Troth  it's  bii-ds  of  a 
feather  wdd  them — and  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
l)rised  if  we  were  to  see  them  both  swing 
from  the  same  rope  yet.  So  there's  my 
carrecther  of  you,  you  villain,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing M'Gowan,  at  whom  he  felt  deeply 
indignant,  in  consequence  of  his  not  admit- 
ting him  to  the  secret  of  the  commimication 
was  about  to  make. 


frequently  made  mention,  and  which,  on 
that  occasion,  she  expected  to  have  received 
fi-om  Sarah.  After  having  inquired  fi'om 
Hanlon  why  Dounel  Dhu  was  called  the 
Black  Prophet,  she  asked : 

"But  could  he  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  murdher  ?  " 

To  which  Hanlon  replied,  that  "he  had 
been  thinkm'  about  that,  an'  had  some  talk, 
this  mornin',  wid  a  man  that's  livin'  a  long 
time — indeed,  that  was  bom  a  little  above 
the  place,  an'  he  says  that  the  Black  Prophel^ 


Henderson,  when  left  alone  with  the  or  M'Gowan,  did  not  come  to  the  neighbor. 
Pi-ophet,  heard  the  disclosures  which  the  ;  hood  till  oflher  the  murdher." 
latter  made  to  him,  with  less  surprise  than  Now  tliis  person  was  uo  other  than  Bed 
interest.  He  liim,self  remembered  the  cir-  |  Eody  Dimcan,  to  whom  our  friend  Jemmy 
cumstauces  jjerfectly  well,  and  knew  that  on  !  Branigan  made  such  opprobrious  allusion 
the  occasion  of  Condy  Dalton's  former  arrest,  j  in  the  character  of  the  Black  Prophet  to 
appearances  had  been  very  sti-ong  against  !  Dick-o'-the-Grange.  This  man,  who  was 
him.     It  was  then  expected  that  he  would    generally  known   by  the   gobriqiid  of  'Bed 
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Rody,  liad  been  for  some  time  looking  after 
the  situation  of  b'uliff  or  driver  to  Dick-o'- 
the-Grange  ;  and  as  Haulon  was  supposed  to 
possess  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  young- 
Dick,  Duncan  very  properly  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  ciiltivate  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  was  the  circumstance 
which  brought  them  together  at  fiist,  and  it 
was  something  of  a  di-y,  mysterious  manner 
which  Hixnlon  observed  in  this  fellow,  wlien 
talking  about  the  Prophet  and  his  daughter, 
that  caused  him  to  keep  up  the  intimacy 
between  them. 

When  Donuel  Dhu  had  closed  his  length- 
ened conference  with  Henderson,  he  turned 
his  steps  homewards,  and  had  got  half-way 
through  the  lawn,  when  he  was  met  by  Red 
Rody.  He  had,  only  a  minute  or  two  before, 
left  young  Dick,  with  whom  he  held  another 
short  conversation  ;  and  as  he  met  Rody, 
Dick  was  still  standing  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  them,  cracking  his  whip 
with  that  easy  indolence  and  utter  disregard 
of  evei'ythiug  but  his  pleasures,  which  chief- 
ly constituted  his  character. 

"  Don't  stand  to  spake  to  me  here,"  said 
the  Prophet ;  "  that  young  scoundrel  will 
see  us.  Have  you  tried  Hanlon  yet,  and 
will  he  do  ?   Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  tried  him,  but  I'm  now  on  way 
to  do  so." 

"  Caution  ! " 

"  Cert.iiuly  ;  I'm  no  fool,  I  think.  If  we 
can  secure  him,  the  bu.siness  may  be  man- 
aged aisily  ;  that  is,  provided  the  two  aii'airs 
can  come  off  on  the  same  night." 

"  Caution,  I  say  again." 

"  Certainly  ;  I'm  no  fool,  I  hope.    Pass  on." 

The  Prophet  and  he  jDassed  each  other  very 
slowly  during  this  brief  dialogue  ;  the  form- 
er, when  it  was  finished,  pointing  naturally 
towards  the  Grange,  or  young  Dick,  as  if  he 
liad  been  merely  answering  a  few  questions 
respecting  some  person  about  the  place  that 
the  other  was  going  to  see.  Having  passed 
the  Prophet,  he  tvu'ued  to  the  left,  by  a  back 
path  that  led  to  the  garden,  where,  in  fact, 
Hanlon  was  generally  to  be  found,  and 
where,  upon  this  occasion,  he  found  him. 
After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  chat,  Eody  at 
last  inquired  if  Haulon  thought  there  exist- 
ed any  chance  of  his  procuring  the  post  of 
bailiff: 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,  then,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,"  replied  Hanlon  ;  "  old  Jemmy  is 
against  you  bitterly,  an'  Masther  Richard's 
interest  in  this  business  isn't  as  strong  as 
his." 

"  The  blackguard  ould  villain  ! "  exclaimed 
Rody  ;  "  it  will  be  a  good  job  to  give  him  a 
dog-'s  knock  some  night  or  other." 

"  I  don't  see  that  either,"  replied  Hanlon  ; 


"  ould  Jemmy  does  a  power  of  good  in  hia 
way  ;  and  indeed  many  an  act  of  kindness 
the  master  himself  gets  credit  for  that  ought 
to  go  to  Jemmy's  account." 

"  But  you  can  give  me  a  lift  in  the  di'ivei^ 
ship,  Charley,  if  you  like." 

"  I'm  afeai'cl  not,  so  long  as  Jemmjf'a 
against  you." 

"  Ay,  but  couldn't  you  thry  and  twist  that 
ould  scoundrel  himself  in  my  favor  ?  " 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "there  is  some- 
thing in  Ihat,  and  whatever  I  can  do  with  him, 
I  will,  if  you'll  thry  and  do  me  a  favor." 

"Me!  Name  it,  man — name  it,  and  it's 
done,  if  it  was  only  to  rob  the  Grange.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  An'  by  the  way,  I  duuna  what  puts 
robbin'  the  Grange  into  my  head  !  " 

And,  as  he  spoke,  his  eye  was  bent  with 
an  expression  of  peculiar  significance  ou 
Hanlon. 

"  No  !  "  replied  Hanlon  with  indifference  ; 
"  it  is  not  to  rob  the  Grange.  I  believe  you 
know  sometliing  about  the  man  they  call  the 
Black  Prophet  ?  " 

"  Donnel  Dhu  ?  Why— ahem  !— a  little— 
not  much.  Nobody,  indeed,  knows  or  cares 
much  about  him.  However,  like  most  peo- 
ple, he  has  his_friends  and  his  enemies." 

"  Don't  you  remember  a  murdher  that  was 
committed  here  about  two-and-twenty-years 
ago  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"Was  that  before  or  afther  the  Black 
Prophet  came  to  live  in  this  counthry  ?  " 

"  Afther  it — afther  it.  No,  no  !  "  he  re- 
plied, correcting  himself  ;  "I  am  wrong  ;  it 
was  before  he  came  here." 

"  Then  he  could  have  had  no  hand  in  it?  " 

"  Him  !  Is  it  him  !  "Why.  what  puts  such 
a  thing  as  that  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Faitli,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Rodj%  his 
daughter  Sarah  an'  myself  is  beginnin'  to 
look  at  one  another ;  an',  to  tell  you  the 
truth  again,  I'd  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
same  Prophet  before  I  become  his  son-in- 
law,  as  I  have  some  notion  of  doin'." 

"I  hard  indeed  that  you  wor  puUin'  a 
string  wid  her,  an'  now  that  I  tliink  of  it,  if 
you  give  me  a  lift  md  ould  Jemmy,  I'll  give 
you  one  thei-e.  The  bailiff's  berth  is  jist  the 
thing  for  me  ;  not  havin'  any  family  of  my 
own,  you  see  I  could  have  no  objection  to 
live  in  the  Grange,  as  theu-  bailiff  always 
did  ;  but,  aren't  you  afeard  to  tackle  your- 
seK  to  that  divil's  chp,  Sarah  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other ; 
"I  gi-ant  it's  a  hazard,  by  aU  accounts." 

"  An'  yet,"  continued  Rody,  "  she's  a  fav- 
orite with  every  one  ;  an'  indeed  there's  not 
a  more  generous  or  kinder-hearted  creatiu-e 
alive  this  day  tlian  she  is.  I  advi.se  you, 
however,  not  to  let  her  into  yoiu'  saicret^ 
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for  if  it  was  the  knockin'  of  a  man  on  the 
bead  aud  that  she  knew  it,  and  was  asked 
about  it,  out  it  would  go,  rather  than  she'd 
tell  a  lie." 

='  They  say  she's  handsomer  than  Gra  Gal 
SuUivan,"  said  Haulon  ;  "  and  I  think  myseK 
she  is." 

"  I  don't  know ;  it's  a  dead  tie  between 
them  ;  however,  I  can  give  you  a  hft  with  her 
father,  but  not  with  herself,  for  somehow, 
she  doesn't  like  a  bone  ui  my  skia." 

"She  and  I  made  a  swoji,"  proceeded 
Hanlon,  "some  time  ago,  that  'ud  take  a 
laugh  out  o'  you  :  I  gave  her  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchy ;  and  she  was  to  give  me  an  ould 
Tobaeey-Box — but  she  says  she  can't  tind  it, 
altho'  I  have  sent  for  it,  an'  axed  it  myself 
several  times.  She  thinks  the  step-mother 
has  thrown  it  away  or  hid  it  somewhere." 

Eody  looked  at  him  inquuingly. 

"  A  Tobaccy-Bos,"  he  exclaimed;  "would 
you  like  to  get  it  ?  " 

"Why,"  rephed  Hanlon,  "the  poor  gii-l 
has  notliing  else  to  give,  an'  I'd  like  to  have 
something  from  her,  even  if  a  ling  never  was 
to  go  on  us,  merely  as  a  keepsake." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Dimcan,  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  solemni.ty  in  his  voice, 
"  mark  my  woi'ds — you  promise  to  give  me 
a  hft  for  the  di-ivershij)  mth  old  Jemmy  and 
the  two  Dicks  V  " 

"I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  listen  :  If  you  will  be  at  the 
Grey  Stone  to-moiTow  night  at  twelve  o'clock 
— midnight — I'll  engage  that  Sarah  will  give 
you  tlie  box  there." 

"Why,  in  troth,  Eody,  to  tell  you  the 
tnith  if  she  could  give  it  to  me  at  any  other 
time  an'  place,  I'd  firefer  it.  That  Grey 
Stone  is  a  wild  place  to  be  in  at  midnight." 

"  It  is  a  wild  place  ;  stiU  it's  there,  an'  no- 
where else,  that  you  must  get  the  box.  And 
now  that  the  bargain's  made,  do  you  think 
it's  thrae  that  this  old  Hendherson  " — here 
he  looked  very  cautiously  about  liim — "  has 
as  much  money  as  they  say  he  has  ?  " 

"  I  b'lieve  he's  very  rich." 

"  It  is  thrue  that  he  airs  the  bank  notes  in 
the  garden  here,  and  turns  the  guineas  in 
the  sun,  for  fraid  —  for  fraid  —  they'd  get 
blue-mowled — is  it  ?  " 

"  It  may,  for  all  I  know ;  but  it's  more 
than  I've  seen  yet." 

"  An'  now  between  you  and  me,  Charley 
■ — whisper — I  say,  isn't  it  a  thousand  pities 
— nobody  coiild  hear  us,  surely  ?  " 

"  Nonsense — who  could  hear  us  ?  " 

"Well,  isn't  it  a  thousand  pities,  Char- 
ley, avic,  that  dacent  fellows,  like  you  and 
me,  should  be  as  we  are,  an'  that  mad  ould 
villain  bavin'  his  house  fuU  'o  money  ?  eh, 
now  ?  " 


"  It's  a  hard  case,"  replied  Hanlon,  "but 
stiU  we  must  put  up  with  our  lot.  His  father 
I'm  tould  was  as  poor  in  the  begmnin'  ag 
either  of  us." 

"  Ay,  buj  it's  the  son  we're  spakin  about 
— the  ould  tyrannical  ^'illain  that  dhrives  an' 
harries  the  poor  !  He  has  loads  of  money  in 
the  house,  they  say — eh  ?  " 

"Divil  a  know  myself  knows,  Eody  :^ — 
nor — not  makin'  you  an  ill  answer — divH  a 
hair  myself  cares,  Eody.  Let  him  have 
much,  or  let  him  have  little,  that's  j'our  share 
an'  mine  of  it." 

"  Charley,  they  say  America's  a  fine 
place;  talkin'  about  money  —  wid  a  little 
money  there,  they  say  a  man  could  do  wou- 
dhers." 

"  Who  says  that  ?  " 

"Why  Donnel  Dhu,  for  one;  an'  he 
knows,  for  he  was  there." 

"  I  b'lieve  that  Donnel  was  many  a  place  ; 
— over  half  the  world,  if  all's  thrue." 

"  Augh  !  the  same  Donnel's  a  qiiare  fellow 
— a  deep  chap  —  a  cute  feUow  ;  but,  I  know 
more  about  him  than  you  think — ay,  do  I." 
"  Why,  what  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  No  matther  —  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
same  Donnel  ;  an'  by  the  same  token,  a  bet- 
ther  fellow  never  hved— an'  wliisper — you're 
a  strong  favorite  wid  him,  that  I  know,  for 
we  wor  talkin'  about  you.  In  the  meantime 
I  wish  to  goodness  we  had  a  good  scud  o' 
cash  among  us,  an'  we  safe  an'  snug  in 
America  !  Now  shake  hands  an'  good  bj'e — 
j  an'  mark  me — if  you  dhrame  of  America  an' 
a  long  juu-se  any  o'  these  nights,  come  to  me 
I  an'  I'll  riddle  your  dhrame  for  you." 
j  He  then  looked  Hanlon  significantly  in 
the  face,  wrung  his  hand,  and  left  him  to 
meditate  on  the  jnu-port  of  their  eonver- 
!  sation. 

The  latter  as  he  went  out  gazed  at  him 
with  a  good  deal  of  siu'jirise. 

"  So,"  thought  he,  "  you  were  feelin'  my 
pulse,  were  you  ?  I  don't  think  it's  hard  to 
I  guess  whereabouts  you  are  ;  however  I'U 
I  think  of  your  advice  at  any  rate,  an'  see  what 
I  good  may  be  in  it.  But,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  wondherful,  how  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  that  red  ruffian  has  sich  authority  over 
j  Sarah  M'Gowan  as  to  make  her  fetch  me  the 
very  thing  I  want  ? — that  tobacco-box  ;  an' 
I  at  sich  a  jalace,  too,  an'  sich  an  hour !  An' 
j  yet  he  says  that  she  doesn't  like  a  bone  La 
!  his  skin,  which  I  b'lieve  !  I'm  fairly  in  the 
dark  here  ;  however  time  will  make  it  idl 
clear,  I  hope  ;  an'  for  that  we  must  wait." 
He  then  resumed  his  emjjloyment. 
Donnel  Dhu,  who  was  a  man  of  much  en- 
ergy and  activity,  whenever  his  25ui'2iosos  re- 
quired it,  instead  of  turning  his  steps  home- 
wards, du'ected  them  to  the  house  of  our 
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kind  friend  Jerry  Sullivan,  with  whose  daugh- 
ter, the  innocent  and  viususpectiug  Mave,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  another  private  in- 
terview. During  ths  intei^al  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  last  journey  to  the  house 
of  this  virtuous  and  hospitable  family,  the 
gloom  that  darkened  the  face  of  the  country 
had  become  a%Tfiil,  and  such  as  wofuUy  bore 
out  to  the  letter  the  melancholy  truth  of  his  } 
own  predictions.  Typhus  fever  had  now  ' 
set  in,  and  was  filhng  the  land  with  fearful 
and  unexampled  desolation.  Famine,  in  all 
cases  the  source  and  origin  of  contagion, 
had  done,  and  was  stiU  doing,  its  work. 
The  early  potato  crop,  for  so  far  as  it  had 
come  in,  ^Yas  a  pitiable  failure  ;  the  quantity 
being  small,  and  the  quaUty  watery  and  bad. 
The  oats,  too,  and  all  early  grain  of  that 
season's  growth,  were  still  more  deleterious 
as  food,  for  it  had  all  fermented  and  be- 
come sdur,  so  that  the  use  of  it,  and  of  the 
bad  potatoes,  too,  was  the  most  certain 
means  of  propngating  the  pestilence  which 
was  sweeping  away  the  peoj^le  in  such  mul- 
titudes. Scarcely  any  thing  presented  it- 
self to  him  as  he  went  along  that  had  not 
some  melancholy  association  with  death  or 
its  emblems.  To  all  this,  however,  he  paid 
little  or  no  attention.  Wien  a  fimeral  met 
him,  he  merely  turned  back  three  steps  in 
the  direction  it  went,  as  was  usual ;  but  un- 
less he  happened  to  know  the  family  from 
which  death  had  selected  its  victim,  he  never 
even  took  the  trouble  of  inquiring  who  it 
was  they  bore  to  the  grave — a  circumstance 
which  strongly  proved  the  utter  and  heart- 
less selfishness  of  the  man's  nature.  On  ar- 
riving at  Sullivan's,  however,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  startled,  hard  and  without  sym- 
pathy as  was  his  heart,  at  the  wild  and  ema- 
ciated evidences  of  misery  and  want  which  a 
coui^le  of  weeks'  severe  suffering  had  im- 
pressed upon  them.  The  goitle  Mave  her- 
self, patient  and  imcomplaiuing  as  she  was,  [ 
had  become  thin  and  cheerless  ;  yet  of  such 
a  character  was  tlie  sadness  that  rested  ujjon  ' 
her,  that  it  only  added  a  mournful  and  mel- 
ancholj'  charm  to  her  beauty — a  charm  that 
touched  the  heart  of  the  beholder  at  once 
with  love  and  compassion.  As  yet  there 
had  been  no  sickness  among  them  ;  but  who 
could  say  to-day  that  he  or  she  might  not 
be  stricken  down  at  once  before  to-mor- 
row. 

"  Donnel,"  said  Sullivan,  after  he  had  tak- 
en a  seat,  "  how  you  cnme  to  prophecy  what 
would  happen,  an'  what  has  happened,  is  to 
me  a  woudher  ;  but  sure  enough,  fareer 
gair*  it  has  all  come  to  pass." 

"L  can't  tell  myself,"  rejjlied  the    other. 


Bitter  misfortune. 


"  how  I  do  it ;  all  I  know  is,  that  the 
words  come  into  my  mouth,  an'  I  can't  help 
spakin'  them.  At  any  rate,  that's  not  sur- 
l^risin'.  I'm  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh 
son,  afther  seven  generations  ;  that  is  I'm 
the  seventh  seventh  son  that  was  in  our  fam- 
ily ;  an'  you  must  know  that  the  knowledge 
increases  as  they  go  on.  Every  seventh  son 
knows  more  than  thini  that  \\'int  before  him 
till  it  comes  to  the  last,  and  he  know^s  more 
than  thim  all.  There  were  six  seventh  sons 
before  me,  so  that  I'm  the  last ;  for  it  was 
never  known  since  the  world  began  that  ever 
more  than  seven  afther  one  another  had  the 
gift  of  projihecy  in  the  same  family.  That's 
the  raison,  you  see,  that  I  have  no  sons — the 
knowledge  ends  wid  me." 

"It's  very  strange,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  an' 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  one  but  God 
— glory  be  to  his  name  !  " 

"  It  is  strange — an'  when  I  find  that  I'm 
goin'  to  foretell  any  thing  that  s  bad  or  un- 
lucky, I  feel  great  pain  or  uneasiness  in  my 
mind— but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  am  to 
prophesy  what's  good,  I  get  quite  light- 
hearted  and  aisy — I'm  aU  happiness.  An' 
that's  the  way  I  feel  now,  an'  has  felt  for  the 
last  day  or  two." 

"  I  wish  to  God,  Donnel,"  said  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, "  that  you  could  prophesize  something 
good  for  us." 

"  Or,"  continued  her  charitable  and  benev- 
olent husband,  "  for  the  tliousands  of  \ioor 
creatures  that  wants  it  more  still  than  we  do 
— sure  it's  thankful  to  the  .Almighty  we 
ought  to  be — an'  is,  I  hope — that  this  wo- 
ful  sickness  hasn't  come  upon  us  yet.  Even 
Condy  Dalton  an'  his  family — ay,  God  be 
praised  for  givin'  me  the  heart  to  do  it — I 
can  forgive  him.  and  them." 

"Don't  say  them,  Jerry  ahagur,"  oljsei-ved 
his  wife,  "  we  never  had  any  bad  feelin' 
against  them." 

"WeU,  well,"  continued  the  husband,  "I 
can  forgive  him  an'  all  o'  them  now — for 
God  help  them,  they're  in  a  state  of  most 
heai-t-breakin'  distitution,  livin'  only  upon 
the  bits  that  the  j^oor  starvin'  neighbors  is 
able  to  crib  from  their  own  hungry  mouths 
for  them  !  "  And  here  the  tears — tlie  tears 
that  did  honor  not  only  to  him,  but  to  hu- 
man nature  and  his  country — rolled  slowly 
down  his  emaciated  cheeks,  for  the  deep 
distress  to  which  the  man  that  he  Iselieved 
to  be  the  murdherer  of  his  brother  had  been 
brought. 

"Indeed,  Donnel,"  said  Mi-s.  Sullivan,  "it 
would  be  a  hard  an'  uncharitaljle  heart  that 
wouldn't  relent  if  it  knew  what  tliev  are 
suffering.  Young  Con  is  jist  risin'  out  of  tlie 
faver  that  was  in  the  family,  and  it  would 
wi'iug  vour " 
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A  glance  at  Mave  occasioned  her  to  pause. 
The  geutle  giii,  upon  whom  the  Prophet 
liad  kept  his  eye  duriug  the  whole  conversa- 
tion, had  been  reflecting,  in  her  wasted  but 
beautifid  features,  both  the  delicacy  and 
depth  of  the  sympathy  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed for  the  unhappy  Daltons.  Some- 
times she  became  j)ale  as  ashes,  and  again 
her  complexion  assumed  the  subdued  hue  of 
the  wild  rose  ;  for — alas  that  we  must  say  it — 
sorrow  and  sufl'ering — in  other  words,  want, 
in  its  almost  severest  form,  had  thrown  its 
melancholy  hue  over  the  richness  of  her 
blush — wliich,  on  this  occasion,  borrowed  a 
delicate  grace  fi'om  distress  itself.  Such, 
indeed,  was  her  beauty,  and  so  gently  and 
serenely  did  her  vii-tues  shine  through  it, 
that  it  mattered  not  to  what  condition  of 
calamity  they  were  subjected  ;  in  every  situ- 
ation they  seemed  to  shed  some  new  imd 
unexpected  charm  upon  the  ej'es  of  those 
who  looked  upon  her.  The  mother,  we  said 
on  glancing  at  her,  i^aused — but  the  chord 
of  love  and  sorrow  had  been  touched,  and 
poor  Mave,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain 
her  feeUngs,  biu'st  out  into  tears,  and  wept 
aloud  on  heaving  the  name  and  sufferings 
of  her  lover.  Her  father  looked  at  her,  and 
his  brow  got  sad  ;  but  there  was  no  longer 
the  darkness  of  resentment  or  indignation 
there  ;  so  true  is  it  that  suffering  chastens 
the  heart  into  its  noblest  affections,  and 
purges  it  of  the  gloomier  and  grosser  pas- 
sions. 

"  Poor  Mive,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when  /  let 
the  tears  down  for  the  man  that  has  my 
brother "s  blood  on  his  hands,  it's  no  wonder 
you  should  cry  for  him  you  love  so  well." 

"Oh,  dear  father,"  she  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  and  embracing  him 
tenderly,  "  I  feel  no  misery  nor  sorrow  now 
— the  words  you  have  spoken  have  made  me 
ha])py.  All  these  sufferings  will  pass  away  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  but  God  will,  sooner  or 
later,  reward  your-  piety  and  goodness.  Oh, 
if  I  could  do  anything  for — for — for  any 
one,"  and  she  blushed  as  she  spoke  ;  "  but  I 
cannot.  There  is  nothing  here  that  I  can 
do  at  home  ;  but  if  I  could  go  out  and  work 
by  the  day,  I'd  do  it  an'  be  happy,  in  ordher 
to  help  the — that — family  that's  now  brought 
so  low,  and  tliat's  so  much  to  be  pitied  ! " 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Prophet's 
ej-e  had  been  bent  upon  her  ever  since  he 
came  into  tlie  house,  but  it  was  with  an  ex- 
pression of  benignity  and  affection  which, 
notwithstanding  the  gloomy  character  of  his 
countenance,  no  one  could  more  plausibly  or 
willingly  assume. 

Mave,  in  the  mean  time,  could  scai-cely 
bear  to  look  upon  him  ;  and  it  was  quite 
clear  fi-om  her  msmner  that  she  had,  since 


their  last  mysterious  interview,  once  mora 
fallen  back  into  those  feelings  of  strong 
aver.sion  with  which  she  had  regarded  him 
at  first.  M'Gowan  saw  this,  and  without 
much  difficulty  guessed  at  the  individual 
who  had  been  instrumentsd  in  producing  the 
change. 

"  God  pardon  an'  forgive  me,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  if  giving  unconscious  utterance  to  his 
own  reflections — '■  for  what  I  had  thoughts 
of  about  that  darUn'  an'  lovely  girl ;  but 
sure  I'll  make  it  ujj  to  her  ;  an',  indeed,  I  feel 
the  words  of  goodness  that's  to  befall  her 
breakin'  out  o'  my  hps.  A  culleen  dhas,  I 
had  some  jjrivate  discoorse  wid  you  when  I 
was  here  last,  an'  will  you  let  me  spake  a 
few  words  to  you  by  ourselves  agin  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  rephed,  "  I'll  hear  nothing  from 
you  :  I  don't  hke  you — I  can't  like  j'ou,  an' 
I'll  hold  no  private  discoorse  with  you." 

"  Oh,  then,  but  that  voice  is  music  itself, 
an'  you  are,  by  all  accounts,  the  best  of  girls; 
but  sui-e  we  have  idl  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
poor  child.  I  discovered  how  I  was  taken  in 
an'  dasaved  ;  but  sure  I  can't  ait  you — an'  a 
sweet  morsel  you'd  be,  a  lanna  dhas — nor 
can  I  run  away  wid  you — an'  I  seen  the  day 

j  that  it's  not  my  heart  would  hinder  me  to  do 
that  same.     Oh,  my  goodness,  what  a  head 

!  o'  hair  !  an'  talkui'  about  Ihat — you  undher- 
stand — I'd  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  wid 
yourself. ' 

"  Say  whatever  you  have  to  say  before  my 
father  and  mother,  then,"  she  replied  ;  "  I 

'  have   no "  she   paused   a  moment    and 

I  seemed  embarrassed.  The  Prophet,  who 
skilfully  threw  in  the  allusion  to  her  hair, 
guessed  the  words  she  was  on  the  point  of 
uttei  ing,  and  avaihug  himself  of  her  difficul- 
ty, seemed  to  act  as  if  she  had  completed 
what  she  was  about  to  say. 

"I  know,  dear,"  he  added,  "you  have  no 
saicrets  fi-om  them  :  I'm  glad  to  heai-  it,  an' 
for  that  raison  I'm  willin'  to  say  what  I  had 
to  say  in  their  i^resence  ;  so  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, it  makes  no  difference." 

The  allusion  to  her  hah-,  added  to  the  last 
observations,  reminded  her  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  he  had  some  message  from  her 
lover,  and  she  consequently  seemed  bo  waver 
a  little,  as  if  struggling  against  her  strong, 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  liim. 

"Don't  be  afeiu'd,  Mave  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  "sure,  poor  honest  Dounel  ^\ishes 
you  well,  an'  won't  prophesize  any  harm  to 
you.    Go  with  him." 

"  Do,  achora,"  added  the  father  ;  "Dounel 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  that  can  have 
any  harm  in  it — go  for  a  minute  or  two,  sinca 
he  wishes  it." 

Reluctantly,  and  with  an  indomitable  feel- 

I  ing  ag;uust  the  man,  she  went  out,  and  stood 
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under  tlie  shelter  of  a  little  elder  hedge  that 
adjoined  the  house. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  she  asked,  quickly,  "what 
is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"I  gave  young  Condy  Daltou  the  piu'ty 
ringlet  of  hair  you  sent  him." 

"Whit  did  he  say?"  she  inquired. 

"Not  much,"  he  replied,  "  till  I  tould  him 
it  was  the  last  token  that  ever  you  could  send 
him  aftlier  what  your  father  said  to  you." 

"Well?" 

"  Why,  he  cursed  your  father,  an'  said  he 
desnrved  to  get  his  neck  broke." 

"I  don't  beheve  that,"  she  replied,  "I 
know  he  never  said  them  words,  or  anything 
hke  them.  Don't  mislead  me,  but  teU  me 
what  he  did  say." 

"Ah!  poorMave,"  he  replied,  "you  little 
know  what  hot  blood  runs  in  the  Daltons' 
veins.  He  said  very  little  that  was  credit- 
able to  himself — an'  indeed  I  won't  repate  it 
— but  it  was  enough  to  make  any  girl  of  spirit 
have  done  wid  him." 

"An'  don't  yon  know,"  she  repHed,  mourn- 
fully, "that  I  havf'.  done  with  him  ;  an'  that 
there  never  can  be  anything  but  sorrow  and 
good  wiU  between  us  ?  Wasn't  that  my  mes- 
sage to  him  by  j'ourself  ?  " 

"  It  was,  dear,  an'  I  hope  you're  still  of  the 
same  mind." 

"  I  am,"  she  said  ;  "but  you  are  not  tellin' 
me  the  trutli  about  him.  He  never  s^Doke 
disi'es^JBctfully  of  my  father  or  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  asthore,  he  did  not  then — 
oh,  the  sorra  syllable — oh  no  ;  if  I  said  so, 
don't  believe  me."  And  yet  the  very  words 
he  uttered,  in  consequence  of  the  meaning 
which  they  received  from  his  manner,  made 
an  impression  directly  the  reverse  of  their 
natural  import. 

"  Well  then,"  she  said,  "  that's  all  you  have 
to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"No,"  he  re2)lied,  "it  is  not;  I  want  to 
know  from  you  when  you'U  be  goin'  to  your 
uncle's,  at  Mullaghmore." 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  the  artless  and  un- 
su.spicious  girl,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  "you  pass  the  Gi'ey 
Stone,  at  the  foot  ©f  Mallybenagh — of  coorse, 
I  know  you  must.  Now,  my  dear  Mave,  I 
want  to  show  you  that  I  have  some  insight 
into  futurity.  What  hour  wiU  you  pass  it 
at?" 

"  About  three  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  think  ; 
it  may  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less." 

"Very  well,  acushlee  ;  when  you  pass  the 
Grey  Stone  about  a  few  hundi-ed  yards  on 
the  right  hand  side,  ihefird  person  you  will 
meet  will  be  a  young  man,  well  made,  and 
very  handsome.  That  young  man  will  be 
the   person,   whosoever   he   is— an'   I  don't 


know  myself — that  will  bring  you  love,  and 
wealth,  and  happiness,  and  all  that  a  woman 
can  wish  to  have  with  a  man.  Nor,  dear,  il 
this  doesn't  happen,  never  b'lieve  anything  1 
say  again  ;  but  if  this  does  happen,  I  hope 
you'll  have  good  sense,  acushla  machree,  to 
be  guided  by  one  that's  your  true  friend — 
an'  that's  myself.  The  firM^  person  you 
meet,  afther  passin'  the  Grey  Stone,  on  your 
right  hand  side  ;  remember  the  words.  I 
know  there's  great  luck  an'  high  fortune  be- 
fore you  ;  for,  indeed,  your  beauty  an'  good- 
ness well  desarves  it,  an'  they'll  get  both." 

They  then  returned  into  the  house  ;  Mave 
somewhat  siui^rised,  but  no  way  relieved, 
while  the  Prophet  seemed  rather  in  bettet 
spirits  by  the  intei-view. 

"  Now,  Jerry  Sullivan,"  said  he,  "  an'  you, 
Bridget  his  wife,  lend  your  ears  an'  listen. 
The  heart  of  Prophet  is  full  of  good  to  j'ou 
and  yours,  and  the  good  must  come  to  his 
lips,  and  flow  from  them  when  it  comes. 
There  are  -three  books  known  to  the  wise : 
tlie  Book  of  Marriage,  the  Boole  of  Death, 
and  the  Book  of  Judgment.  Open  a  leaf, 
says  the  Angel  of  Marriage— the  Garden 
Angel  of  Jericho — where  he  brings  aU  love, 
happiness  and  peace  to  ;  open  a  leaf,  says 
the  Angel  of  Marriage — him  that  has  one 
head  and  ten  horns — and  read  us  a  page  of 
futurity  from  the  j^rophecy  of  St.  Nebbycho- 
danazor,  the  divine.  The  child  is  a  faymale 
child,  says  the  angel  with  one  head  and  ten 
horns — lay  name  INIabel  Sullivan,  daughter  to 
honest  Jeri-y  Sullivan  and  his  daicent  wife 
Bridget,  of  Aughnamurriu.  Amiii,  says  the 
Prophet.  Time  is  not  tide,  nor  is  tide  time  •, 
and  neither  will  wait  for  man.  Three  things 
will  hapjien.  A  girl,  young  and  handsome, 
will  walk  forth  upon  the  highway,  and  there 
she  will  meet  a  man,  young  and  handsome 
too,  who  will  rise  her  to  wealth,  happiness 
and  gi-andeur.  So  be  it,  says  the  Book  of 
Marriage,  and  amin,  agin,  says  the  Prophet. 
Open  a  new  leaf,  says  Nebbycho  lanazor,  the 
divine  ;  a  new  leaf  in  the  Book  of  Judgment, 
and  another  in  the  Book  of  Deatli.  A  man 
was  killed  and  his  body  hid,  and  a  man 
lived  with  his  blood  upon  him.  Fate  is  f.ate, 
and  Justice  is  near.  For  years  he  will  keep 
the  murther  to  himself,  till  a  man's  to  come 
that  wiU  bring  him  to  judgment.  Then  will 
judgment  be  passed,  and  the  Book  of  Death 
wiU  be  opened.  Bead,  says  the  Prophet ;  it 
is  done  at  last ;  Judgment  is  i^assed,  and 
Death  follows  ;  the  innocent  is  set  free,  and 
the  murdherer  that  consaled  the  murdlier  so 
long  swings  at  last ;  and  all  these  things  is 
to  be  found  by  the  Wise  in  the  Books  of 
Marriage,  Death,  and  Judgment."  He  then 
added,  as  he  had  done  at  the  cou.^lusion  ol 
his  former  prophecy : 
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"  Be  kind  and  indulgent  to  your  daughter, 
for  she'll  soon  make  all  your  fortunes ;  an'  take 
care  of  her  and  j'ourselves  till  I  see  yez  again." 

As  before,  he  gave  them  no  further  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  for  explanations,  but  inime- 
diately  departed ;  and  as  if  he  had  been 
moved  by  some  new  impulse  or  after- 
thought, he  directed  his  steps  once  more  to 
the  Grange,  where  he  saw  young  Henderson, 
with  whom  he  had  another  private  interview, 
of  the  pm-port  of  which  our  readers  may 
probably  form  a  toleralily  accurate  con- 
jecture. 


CHAPTER    X\l. 

Mysterious  Disappearance  of  the  Tobacco-box. 

M'Gowan's  mind,  at  this  period  of  oar 
narrative,  was  busily  engaged  in  arranging 
his  plans — for  we  need  scarcely  add  here, 
that  whether  founded  on  justice  or  not,  he 
had  more  than  one  ripening.  StUl  there 
preyed  upon  him  a  certain  secret  anxiety, 
fi'om  wliich,  bj'  no  effort,  could  he  succeed  ia 
ridding  himself.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Tobacco-box  kept  him  so  ill  at  ease  and  un- 
happy, that  lie  resolved,  on  his  way  home, 
to  make  a  last  efi'ort  at  finding  it  out,  if  it 
could  be  done  ;  and  many  a  time  did  he 
heartily  curse  his  own  stupidity  for  ever 
having  suffered  it  to  remain  in  his  house  or 
about  it,  especially  when  it  was  so  easy  to 
destroy  it.  His  susj)icions  resjaecting  it 
most  certainly  rested  upon  Nelly,  whom  he 
now  began  to  regard  with  a  feeling  of  both 
hatred  and  alarm.  Sarah,  he  knew,  had 
little  sympathy  with  him  ;  but  then  he  also 
knew  that  there  existed  less  in  common 
between  her  and  Nelly.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  liis  wisest  plan  would  be  to  widen 
the  breach  of  ill-feeling  between  them  more 
and  more,  and  thus  to  secure  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, of  Sarah's  co-operation  and  confidence, 
if  not  from  affection  or  good  feeling  towards 
himself,  at  least  from  ill-will  towards  her 
step-mother.  Jj'or  this  reason,  therefore,  as 
well  as  for  others  of  equal,  if  not  of  more 
importance,  he  came  to  the  determination  of 
taking,  to  a  certain  extent,  Sarah  into  his 
confidence,  and  thus  making  not  only  her 
quickness  and  activity,  but  her  impetuosity 
and  resentments,  useful  to  his  designs.  It 
was  j)retty  late  that  night  when  he  reached 
home  ;  and,  as  he  had  devoted  the  only  por- 
tion of  his  time  that  remained  between  his 
arrival  and  bed-time,  to  a  description  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  occasioned  by 
what  were  properly  called  the  Famine 
Outrages,  that  were  then  beginning  to  take 
Tylace,  he  made  no  allusion  to  anything  con- 


I  nected  with  his  projects,  to  either  Nelly  oi 
1  his  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
I  had  been  out  dm-ing  the  greater  jjart  of  the 
evening.      The  next  morning,   however,  he 
[  asked  her  to  take  a  short  stroll  with  liim 
i  along  the  river,  which  she  did  ;  and  both 
;  returned,  after  having  had  at  least  an  hour's 
I  conversation — Sarah,   with  a  flushed  cheek 
i  and  indignant  eye,  and  her  father,  with  his 
brow  darkened,  and  his  voice  qaiveruigfrom 
sujjpressed  resentment ;  so  that,  so  far  as 
observation  went,  their  inteixiew  and  com- 
munication had  not  been  very  agreeable  on 
either  side.      After  breakfast,  Sarah  jjut  on 
her  cloak  and  bonnet;  and  was  about  to  go 
out,  when  her  father  said — 

"Praj^  ma'am,  where  are  you  goin' 
now  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  signify,"  she  repHed  ;  "  but 
at  all  events  you  needn't  ax  me,  for  I  won't 
I  tell  you." 

I  •'  What  kind  of  answer  is  that  to  give 
I  me  ?  Do  you  forget  that  I'm  your  father  ?  " 
!  "I  wish  I  could;  for  indeed  I  am  sorry 
'  you  are." 

i  "  Oh,  you  know,"  observed  Nelly,  "  she  was 
'  always  a  dutiful  girl — always  a  quiet  good 
1  erathur.  AVhy,  you  onbiddable  sthrap,  what 
I  kind  o'  an  answer  is  that  to  give  to  your  fa- 
ther?" 
1  Ever  since  their  stroll  that  morning,  Sa- 
rah's eyes  had  been  turned  from  time  to  time 
[  upon  her  step-mother  with  flash  after  flash  of 
burning  indignation,  and  now  that  she  adi 
I  dressed  her,  she  said — 

"  Woman,  you  don't  know  how  I  scorn 
I  you  !  Oh,  you  mane  an'  wicked  wretch,  had 
yoti  no  pride  during  all  your  life  !  It's  but 
a  short  time  you  an'  I  wUl  be  imdher  the 
same  roof  together — an'  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
sarned,  I'll  not  stoop  ever  to  bandy  abuse  or 
ill  tongue  with  you  again.  I  know  only  one 
other  jjerson  that  is  worse  an'  meaner  still 
than  j'ou  are — an'  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
he  stands  in  the  shape  of  mj-  father." 

She  walked  out  of  the  cabin  with  a  flushed 
cheek,  and  a  step  that  was  fuU  of  disdain, 
and  a  kind  of  natural  pride  that  miglit  al- 
'  most  be  termed  dignity.  Both  felt  rebuked  ; 
and  Nelly,  whose  face  got  blanched  and  pale 
at  Sarah's  words,  now  turned  upon  the 
Prophet  with  a  scowl." 

"  Would  it  be  possible,"  said  she,  "  that 
you'd  dare  to  let  out  anything  to  that  mad- 
cap ?  " 

"Now,"  said  he,  "  that  the  coast  is  clear,  I 
desire  you  to  answer  me  a  question  that  I'll 
put  to  j-ou — an'  mark  my  words — by  all  that's 
above  us,  an'  undher  us,  an'  about  us,  if  you 
!  don't  spake  thruth,  I'll  be  apt  to  make  short 
work  of  it." 
I       "  What  is  it  ?  "  she  iaquu-ed,  looking  at 
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him  w-itli  cool  and  collected  resentment,  and 
an  e^ye  tliat  was  perfectly  fearless. 

"There  was  a  TobaccA-Box  about  this 
house,  or  in  this  house.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?  " 

"  A  tobaccy-box — is  it?  " 

"  Ay,  a  tobaccy-box." 

"  Well,  an'  what  about  it  ?  What  do  you 
want  wid  it  ?  An  ould,  rusty  Tobaccy-box  ; 
mnsba,  is  that  what's  thi'oublin'  you  this 
mornin'  ?  " 

"  Come,"  said  he  darkening,  "  I'll  have  no 
humbuggiu' — answer  me  at  wanst.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"Is  it  about  your  ould,  rusty  Tobaccy- 
box?  Arrah,  what  'ud  I  know  about  it? 
What  the  son-a  would  a  man  hke  you  do 
wid  a  Tobaccy-box,  that  doesn't  ever  smoke  ? 
Is  it  mad  or  ravin'  you  are  ?  Somehow  I 
think  the  stroll  you  had  wid  the  vagabone 
gipsy  of  a  daughter  of  your.s,  hasn't  put  you 
into  the  best  of  timper,  or  her  aither.  I 
hope  you  didn't  act  the  villain  on  me  :  for 
she  looks  at  me  as  if  she  could  ait  me  widout 
salt.  But,  indeed,  she's  takin'  on  her  own 
hands  finely  of  late  ;  she's  gettiu'  too  proud 
to  answer  me  now  when  I  ax  her  a  question." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  ax  her  as  you 
ought?" 

"  She  was  out  all  yesterday  evenin',  and 
when  I  said  'You  idle  sthrap.  where  wor 
you  ? '  she  wouldn't  even  think  it  worth  her 
while  to  give  me  an  answer,  the  vagabone." 

"Do.(/o«  give  me  one  in  the  manetime. 
What  about  the  Box  I  want?  Sj^ake  the 
truth,  if  you  regard  your  health." 

"I  know  nothing  about  your  box,  an'  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  yourself.  How- 
ever, I  won't  long  trovible  j-ou,  that  I  can 
tell  you — ay,  an'  her  too.  She  needn't  fear 
that  I'll  be  long  undher  the  same  roof  wid 
her.  I  know,  any  way,  I  wouldn't  be  safe. 
She  would  ovl\j  stick  me  in  one  of  her  fits, 
now  that  she's  able  to  fight  me." 

"  Now,  Nelly,"  said  the  Prophet,  delibe- 
rately shuttmg  the  door,  "  I  know  you  to  be 
a  hardened  woman,  that  has  httle  fear  in 
yoiu-  heart.  I  think  you  know  me,  too,  to 
be  a  hardened  and  a  determined  man. 
There,  now,  I  have  shut  an'  boiilted  the  door 
an'  by  Him  that  made  me,  you'U  never  lave 
this  house,  nor  go  out  of  that  door  a  livin' 
woman,  unless  j'ou  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  that  Tobaccj'-Box.  Now  you  know 
my  mind  an'  my  coorse — act  as  you  hke  now." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  you  think  to  fi-ighten 
me  ?  "  she  asked,  laughing  derisively.  "Me ! 
— oh,  how  much  you're  mistaken,  if  you 
think  so  !  Not  that  I  don't  beheve  you  to  be 
dangerous,  an'  a  man  that  one  ought  to  fear  ; 
but  /  have  no  fear  of  you." 

"  Answer  me  quickly,"  he  rephed — and  as 


he  sjjoke,  he  seized  the  very  same  knife 
fi'om  which  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped  in 
her  conflict  with  Sarah — "answer  me,  I  say  ; 
an'  mark,  I  have  no  reason  to  wish  j-ou  alive." 
And  as  he  sj)oke,  the  glare  iu  his  eyes 
flashed  and  became  fearful.  i 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "there's  your  daughter's 
look  an'  the  same  knife,  too,  that  was  near 
doin'  for  me  wanst.  WeU,  don't  think  that 
it's  fear  makes  me  say  what  I'm  goin'  to 
say  ;  but  that's  the  same,  knife  ;  an'  besides  I 
dhramed  last  night  that  I  was  dressed  in  a 
black  cloak — an'  a  black  cloak,  they  say,  is 
death  !  Ay,  death — an'  I  know  I'm  not  fit  to 
die,  or  to  meet  judgment,  an'  you,  know  that 
too.  Now,  then,  teU  me  what  it  is  you  want 
wid  the  Box." 

"No,"  he  replied,  sternly  and  impera- 
tively, "I'U  tell  you  nothing  about  it ;  but 
get  it  at  wanst,  before  my  passion  rises  high- 
er and  deadlier." 

"  WeU,  then,  mark  me,  I'm  not  afeard  of 
you — but  I  have  the  box." 

"Aa'  how  did  you  come  by  it?"  he 
asked. 

"  Sarah  was  lookin'  for  a  cobweb  to  stop 
the  blood  where  she  cut  me  in  our  fight  the 
other  day.  an'  it  came  tumblin'  out  of  a 
crannj'  in  the  wall." 

"  Ai'  where  is  it  now  ?  " 
"I'll  get  it  for  you,"  she  replied;  "  bvit 
you  must  let  me  out  first." 
"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  not  in  the  house." 
"  An'  where  is  it  ?   Don't  think  you'll  es- 
cape me." 
I      "  It's  in  the  thatch  o'  the  roof." 

The  Proj)het  deUberately  opened  the 
door,  and  catching  her  by  the  shoulder,  held 
I  her  prisoner,  as  it  were,  until  she  should 
j  make  her  words  good.  The  roof  was  but 
[  low,  and  she  knew  the  spot  too  well  to  make 
I  any  mistake  about  it. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  is  the  cross  I  scraped 
!  on  the  stone  undher  the  place." 
j  She  put  up  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
1  searched  the  spot — but  in  vain.  There  cer- 
i  tainly  was  the  cross  as  she  had  marked  it, 
I  and  there  was  the  slight  excavation  under 
j  the  thatch  where  it  had  been  ;  but  as  for 
;  the  box  itself,  all  search  for  it  was  fi'uitless — 


it  had  disapijcared. 


CILAPTER  XVn. 

National  Calamity — Sarah  in  Love  and  Sorrow. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Prophet's  wife  on 
discovering  that  the  Tobacco-box  had  been 
removed  fi'om  the  j)lace  of  its  concealment 
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■was  too  natural  to  excite  any  suspicion  of 
deceit  or  falsehood  on  her  part,  and  he  him- 
Belf,  although  his  disappointment  was  di-ead- 
fid  on  finding  that  it  had  disappeared,  at 
once  perceived  that  she  had  lieen  perfectly 
ignorant  of  its  removal.  With  his  usud 
distrust  and  want  of  confidence,  however,  be 
resolved  to  test  her  truth  a  little  fui-ther,  lest 
bj'  any  possibility  she  might  have  deceived 
him. 

"  Now,  Nelly,"  said  he  sternly,  "  mark  me 
— is  this  the  way  you  jiroduce  the  box  ?  You 
acknowledge  that  you  had  it — that  you  hid 
it  even — an'  now,  when  I  tell  you  I  want  it, 
an'  that  it  may  be  a  matther  of  life  an'  death 
to  me — you  pui-tcnd  its  gone,  an'  that  you 
know  nothing  about  it — I  say  again,  mark 
me  well — produce  the  box  !  " 

"Here,"  she  rei^lied,  chafed  and  indignant 
as  well  at  its  disai3j)earance  as  at  the  obstin- 
acy of  his  suspicions — "  here's  my  throat — 
dash  your  knife  into  it,  if  you  like — but  as 
for  the  box,  I  tell  you,  that  although  I  did 
put  it  in  there,  you  know  as  much  about  it 
now  as  I  do." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  for  wanst  I  believe  you 
— but  mark  me  still — this  box  nui.4  be 
gotten,  an'  it's  to  you  I'U  look  for  it.  That's 
all — you  know  me." 

"  Ay,"  she  replied,  "  I  know  you." 

"  Eh — what  do  you  mane  Isy  that  ? "  he 
asked — "what  do  you  know?  come  now;  I 
say,  what  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  That  you're  a  hardened  and  a  bad  man  : 
— oh  !  you  needn't  brandish  your  knife — nor 
your  eyes  needn't  blaze  up  that  way,  like 
your  daughter's,"  she  added,  "  excejit  that 
you're  hard  an'  dark,  and  widout  one  spark 
o'  common  feelin',  I  know  nothin'  imrticu- 
larly  wicked  about  you — but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  suspect  enough." 

"  Wliat  do  you  suspect,  yon  hardened  vag- 
abond ?  " 

"It  doesn't  matther  what  I  suspect,"  she 
answered  ;  "  only  I  think  you'd  have  bad 
heart  for  anything — so  go  about  your  busi- 
ness, for  I  want  to  have  nothing  more  either 
to  do  or  say  to  you — an'  I  wish  to  glory  I 
had  been  always  of  that  way  o'  thinkin',  a 
chiernah  ! — many  a  scalded  heart  I'd  a  missed 
that  I  got  by  you." 

She  then  wallced  into  the  cabin,  and  the 
Prophet  slowly  followed  her  ■with  his  fixed, 
doubtful  and  suspicious  eye,  after  v/hich  he 
flung  the  knife  on  the  threshold,  and  took 
his  way,  in  a  dark  and  disappointed  mood, 
towards  Glendhu. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  detail  the 
subject  matter  of  his  reflections,  or  to  inti- 
mate to  our  readers  liow  far  his  determina- 
tion to  bi-ing  Condy  Dalton  to  justice  origi- 
nated in  repentance  for  having  concealed  his 


knowledge  of  the  murder,  or  in  some  other 
less  justifiable  state  of  feelmg.  At  this  mo- 
ment, indeed,  the  family  of  the  Daltons  were 
in  anything  but  a  position  to  bear  the  heavy 
and  terrible  blow  which  was  about  to  fall 
upon  them.  Our  readers  cannot  forget  the 
jjitiable  state  in  which  we  left  them,  during 
that  distressing  crisis  of  miserj',  when  the 
strange  woman  arrived  with  the  oat-meal, 
which  the  kind-heai-ted  Mave  Sullivan  had 
so  generously  sent  them.  On  that  melan- 
choly occasion  her  lover  complained  of  being 
ill,  and,  unfortunately,  the  symptoms  were, 
in  this  instance,  too  significant  of  the  malady 
which  followed  them.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
an  infliction  of  imnecessary  pain  to  detail 
here  the  sufferings  which  this  unhappy  fam- 
ily had  individually  and  collectively  borne. 
Young  Condy,  after  a  fortnight's  prostration 
from  tji^hus  fever,  was  again  upon  his  legs, 
tottering  about,  as  his  father  had  been,  In  a 
state  of  such  helplessness  between  want  of 
food  on  the  one  hand,  a:pd  illness  on  the  other, 
as  it  is  distressing  even  to  contemplate.  If, 
however,  the  abstract  consideration  o  E  it,  even 
at  a  distance,  be  a  matter  of  such  painful 
retrospect  to  the  mind,  what  must  not  the 
actual  endurance  of  that  and  worse  have 
been  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
families  who  were  obliged,  by  God's  myste- 
rious dispensation,  to  encounter  these  cal- 
amities in  all  theu-  almost  incredible  and 
hideous  realitj-. 

At  this  jsrecise  period,  the  state  of  the 
country  was  fiightful  beyond  belief  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  mortality  of  the  season 
we  are  describing  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  which  even  cholera  occasioned  in 
its  worst  and  most  malignant  ravages.  Li- 
deed,  the  latter  was  not  attended  by  such  a 
tedious  and  lingering  train  of  miseries  as 
that,  which  in  so  m.any  woful  shajies,  sur- 
rounded tji^hus  fever.  The  apjiearance  of 
cholera  was  sudden,  and  its  operations  quick, 
and  although,  on  that  accoimt,  it  was  looked 
ujjon  vrith  tenfold  terror,  yet  for  this  very  rea- 
son, the  consequences  which  it  produced  were 
by  no  means  so  full  of  affliction  and  dis'ress, 
nor  i^resented  such  strong  and  pitiable  claims 
on  human  aid  and  sympathy  as  did  those 
of  tjijhus.  In  the  one  case,  the  victim  was 
cut  down  by  a  sudden  stroke,  which  occa- 
sioned a  shock  or  moral  paralysis  both  to 
himself  and  the  survivors — especially  to  the 
latter — that  might  be  ahnost  said  to  neutral- 
ize its  own  inflictions.  In  the  other,  the 
approach  was  comparatively  so  slow  and 
gradual,  that  all  the  sympathies  and  afflic- 
tions were  allowed  full  and  painfid  time  to 
reach  the  utmost  hniits  of  human  sufTering, 
and  to  endure  the  wasting  .series  of  those 
struggles  and  details  which  long  illness,  sur- 
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rounded  by  destitution  and  affliction,  never 
fails  to  inflict.  In  the  cholera,  there  was  no 
time  left  to  feel — the  passions  were  wrench- 
ed and  stunned  by  a  blow,  which  was  over, 
one  may  say,  before  it  could  be  j^erceived ; 
while  in  the  wide-spread  but  more  tedious 
desolation  of  typhus,  the  heai-t  was  left  to 
brood  over  the  thousand  phases  of  love  and 
misery  which  the  terrible  realities  of  the  one, 
joined  to  the  alarming  exaggerations  of  the 
other,  never  failed  to  present.  In  chol- 
era, a  few  hours,  and'  all  was  over  ;  but  in 
the  a^\'ful  fever  which  then  prevailed,  there 
was  the  gradual  approach — the  protracted 
iUness — the  long  nights  of  racking  pain — 
day  after  day  of  raging  torture — and  the 
dark  period  of  uncertaLuty  when  the  balance 
of  human  life  hangs  in  the  terrible  equili- 
brium of  suspense — all  requiring  the  exhibi- 
tion of  constant  attention — of  the  eye  whose 
affection  never  sleeps — the  ear  that  is  deaf 
only  to  every  sound  but  the  moan  of  pain — 
the  touch  whose  tenderness  is  felt  as  a  solace, 
so  long  as  suffering  itself  is  conscious — the 
pressure  of  the  aching  head — the  moistening 
of  the  parched  and  burning  lij^s — and  the 
numerous  and  indescribable  offices  of  love 
and  devotedness,  which  always  encompass,  or 
should  encoinjjass,  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
of  death.  There  was,  we  say,  all  this,  and 
much  more  than  the  imagination  itself,  un- 
ai<led  by  a  severe  acquaintance  with  the 
truth,  could  embody  in  its  gloomiest  con- 
ceptions. 

In  fact,  Ireland  diuing  the  season,  or 
rather  the  year,  we  are  describing,  might 
be  compared  to  one  vast  lazar-house  filled 
witli  famine,  disease  and  death.  The  very 
skies  of  Heaven  were  hung  with  the  black 
drapery  of  the  grave  ;  for  never  since,  nor 
within  the  memoi-y  of  man  before  it,  did  the 
clouds  present  shapes  of  such  gloomy  and 
funereal  import.  Hearses,  coffins,  long  fu- 
neral processions,  and  all  the  dark  emblems 
of  mortality  were  reflected,  as  it  were,  on 
the  sky,  from  the  terrible  work  of  pestilence 
and  famine,  which  was  going  forward  on  the 
earth  beneath  them.  To  aU  this,  the  thunder 
and  lightning  too,  were  constantly  adding 
their  angry  peals,  and  flashing,  as  if  utter- 
ing the  indignation  of  Heaven  against  our 
devoted  people  ;  and  what  rendered  such 
fearful  manifestations  ominous  and  alarming 
to  the  suj)erstitious,  was  the  fact  of  their  oo- 
cuiTenee  in  the  evening  and  at  night — cir- 
cumstances which  are  always  looked  upon 
with  unusual  terror  and  dismay. 

To  any  person  passing  through  the  coun- 
trj',  such  a  combination  of  startling  and 
awful  apjsearances  was  presented  as  has 
probal)ly  never  been  witnessed  since.  Go 
where   you    might,   eveiy   object   reminded 


you  of  the  fearful  desolation  that  was  pro- 
gressing around  you.  The  features  of  the 
people  were  gaunt,  their  eyes  wild  and 
hollow,  and  their  gait  feeble  and  tottering. 
Pass  through  the  fields,  and  you  were  met 
by  little  groups  bearing  home  on  their 
shoulders,  and  that  with  difficulty,  a  coffin, 
or  perhaps  two  of  them.  The  roads  were 
literally  black  with  funerals,  and  as  you 
passed  along  from  parish  to  parish,  the  death- 
bells  were  pealing  forth,  in  slow  but  dis- 
mal tonch,  the  gloomy  triumph  which  jDes- 
tilence  was  achieving  over  the  face  of  out 
devoted  country  —  a  coimtry  that  each  suc- 
cessive day  fiUed  with  darker  desolation  and 
deeper  mourning. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  people  had  an 
alarmed  and  unsettled  aspect ;  and  whether 
you  met  them  as  individuals  or  crowds,  they 
seemed,  when  closely  observed,  to  labor 
under  some  strong  and  insatiable  want  that 
rendered  them  almost  reckless.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  reduced  to  mendican- 
cy was  incredible,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  exertions 
of  the  clergy  of  all  creeds,  medical  men,  and 
local  committees,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands would  have  jjerished  of  disease  or 
hunger  on  the  highways.  Many,  indeed, 
did  so  perish  ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  meet  the  father  and  mother,  accomi^anied 
by  their  children,  going  they  knew  not 
whither,  and  to  witness  one  or  other  of 
them  Ijing  down  on  the  road  side  ;  and 
well  were  the}' off  who  could  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a  sheaf  of  straw,  on  which,  as  a 
luxury,  to  lay  dowTi  their  aching  head,  that 
was  never  more  to  rise  fi-om  it,  initil  borne, 
in  a  parish  shell,  to  a  shallow  and  hasty 
grave. 

Temporary  sheds  wei-e  also  erected  on 
the  road  sides,  or  near  them,  containing 
fever-stricken  patients,  who  had  no  other 
home  ;  and  when  they  were  released,  at  last, 
from  their  sorrows,  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  place  the  coffin  on  the  road 
side  also,  with  a  j)late  on  the  lid  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  solicit,  from  those  who  j)assed,  such 
aid  as  they  could  afford  to  the  sick  or 
starving  survivors. 

Tliat,  indeed,  was  the  trying  and  melan- 
choly period  in  which  all  the  hngering  traces 
of  self-respect  —  aL.  recollection  of  former 
independence  —  all  sense  of  modesty  ^vas 
cast  to  the  winds.  Under  the  terrible  pres- 
sm-e  of  the  complex  destitution  which  pre- 
vailed, everything  hke  shame  was  forgotten, 
and  it  was  well  knowm  that  whole  families 
who  had  hitherto  been  respectable  and  in- 
dependent, were  precipitated,  almost  at 
once,  into  all  the  common  cant  of  importuni- 
ty and  clamor  during  thif  fi-ightfaJ  straggle 
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between  life  and  death.  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  the 
public  Soup  Shops,  and  other  appointed 
places  of  relief,  afforded  melancholy  proof. 
Here  were  wild  crowds,  ragged,  sickly,  and 
wasted  away  to  skin  and  bone,  struggling 
for  the  dole  of  charity,  like  so  many  hungry 
vultures  about  the  remnant  of  some  carcase 
which  they  were  tearing,  amid  noise,  and 
screams,  and  strife,  into  very  shreds  ;  for, 
as  we  have  said,  all  sense  of  becoming  re- 
straint and  shame  was  now  abandoned,  and 
the  timid  girl,  or  modest  mother  of  a  family, 
or  decent  farmer,  goaded  by  the  same  wild 
and  tyrannical  cravings,  urged  theii'  claims 
with  as  much  turbulent  solicitation  and  out- 
cry, as  if  they  had  been  trained,  since  their 
very  infancj',  to  all  the  forms  of  impudent 
cant  and  imposture. 

This,  our  readers  will  admit,  was  a  most 
dej^lorable  state  of  things  ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, we  camiot  limit  the  truth  of  our  descrip- 
tions to  the  scenes  we  have  just  attempted 
to  portray.  The  miseiy  which  prevailed,  as 
it  had  more  than  one  source,  so  had  it  more 
than  one  aspect.  There  were,  in  the  first 
place,  studded  over  the  country,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  strong  fai'mers  vnth  bursting  gran- 
ai'ies  and  immensQi  haggards,  who,  without 
coming  under  the  odious  denomination  of 
misers  or  mealmougers,  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  uj)  their  provisions,  in  large  quan- 
tities, because  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  imtil 
a  year  of  scarcity  arrives,  when  they  draw 
upon  their  stock  j^recisely  when  famine  and 
prices  are  both  at  their  highest.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  was  another  still  viler  class  ; 
we  mean  the  hard-hearted  and  well  known 
misers — men  who,  at  every  time,  and  in 
every  season,  prey  upon  the  distress  and 
destitution  of  the  poor,  and  who  can  never 
look  upon  a  promising  spring  or  an  abund- 
ant hai-vest,  without  an  inward  sense  of  in- 
gi-atitude  against  God  for  his  goodness,  or 
upon  a  season  of  drought,  or  a  failing  crop, 
unless  with  a  thankful  feeling  of  devotion 
for  the  approaching  calamity. 

During  such  periods,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, these  men — including  those  of 
both  classes — and  the  famished  people,  in 
general,  Uve  and  act  under  antagonistic 
principles.  Hunger,  they  say,  will  brealv 
through  stone  walls,  and  when  we  reflect, 
that  in  addition  to  this  irresistible  stimulus, 
we  may  add  a  spirit  of  strong  prejudice  and 
resentment  against  these  heartless  persons, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  starving  multi- 
tudes should,  in  the  ravening  madness  of 
famine,  follow  up  its  outrageous  impulses, 
and  forget  those  legal  restraints,  or  moral 
principles,  that  protect  property  under  or- 
dinary or  different  circumstances.     It  was 


just  at  this  precise  period,  therefore,  that 
the  people,  imjselled  by  hunger  and  general 
misei-y,  began  to  burst  out  into  that  excited 
stupefaction  which  is,  we  believe,  pecuhar 
to  famine  riots.  And  what  rendered  them 
still  more  exasperated  than  they  jn-obably 
would  have  been,  was  the  long  lines  of  pro- 
vision carts  which  met  or  intermingled  with 
the  funerals  on  the  jjublic  thoroughfai-ea, 
while  on  their  way  to  the  neighboring  har- 
bors, for  exportation.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  extraordinary  fact !  Day  after  day,  ves- 
sels laden  with  Irish  jjrovisions,  di-awn  from 
a  population  perishing  with  actual  hunger, 
as  well  as  with  the  pestilence  which  it  occa- 
sioned, were  j)assing  out  of  our  ports,  whUe, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  other  vessels  came 
in  fi-eighted  with  our  own  provisions,  sent 
back  through  the  charity  of  England  to  our 
relief 

It  is  not  our  business,  any  more  than  it  is 
our  inclination,  to  dwell  here  iipon  the  state 
I  of  those  sumptuary  enactments,  which  re- 
j  fleeted  such  honor  upon  the  legislative  wis- 
j  dom,  that  permitted  our  coimtry  to  arrive  at 
j  the  lamentable  condition  we  have  attempted 
!  to  describe.     We  merely  mention  the  facts, 
i  and  leave  to  those  who  jjossess  position  and 
j  abihty,  the  task  of  giving  to  this  extraordi- 
:  nary  state  of  things  a  more  effectual  atten- 
;  tion.     Without  the  least   disposition,  how- 
ever, to  defend  or  justify  any  violation  of  the 
laws,  we  may  be  jjermitted  to  observe,  that 
the  very  witnessing  of  such  facts  as  these,  by 
destitute  and  starving  multitudes,  was  in  it- 
self such  a  temptation  to  break  in  upon  the 
proNdsions    thus     transmitted,    as     it    was 
scarcely  within  the  strength  of  men,  furious 
with  famine,  to  resist.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
iowever,  it  is  our  duty  as  a  faithful  historian 
to  state,  that  at  the  present  period  of  our 
narrative,  the  famine  riots  had  begun  to  as- 
sume   something   of    an    alarming    asjject. 
Several  carts  had  been  attacked  and  f)illaged, 
some  strong  farmers  had  been  visited,  and 
two  or  three  misers  were  obliged  to  become 
benevolent  with  rather  a  bad  grace.     At  the 
head   of  these   parties   were    two    persons 
mentioned  in  these  pages ;  to  wit,  Thomas 
Dalton  and  Eed  Rody  Duncan,  together  with 
several   others   of    various   estimation    and 
character ;    some    of    them,    as    might   be 
naturally  expected,  the  most  daring  and  tur- 
bulent sjairits  in  the  neighborhood. 

Such,  then,  was  the  miserable  state  of 
things  in  the  country  at  that  jmrticular 
period.  The  dreadful  typhus  was  now 
abroad  in  all  his  deadly  power,  accompanied, 
on  this  occasion,  as  he  always  is  among  the 
Irish,  by  a  panic  which  invested  him  with 
tenfold  teiTors.  The  moment  fever  was 
ascertained,    or   even    sujjposed   to   visit   a 
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family,  that  moment  the  infected  persons 
were  avoided  by  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
as  if  they  car-ried  death,  as  they  often  did, 
about  them  ;  so  that  its  presence  occasioned 
all  the  usual  interchanges  of  civility  and  good 
neighborhood  to  be  discontinued.  Nor 
should  this  excite  our  wonder,  inasmuch  as 
this  terrific  scourge,  though  rmquestionably 
an  epidemic,  was  also  ascertained  to  be 
dangerously  and  fatally  contagious.  None, 
then,  but  persons  of  extraordinary  moral 
strength,  or  possessing  powerful  impressions 
of  religious  duty,  had  courage  to  enter  the 
houses  of  the  sick  or  dead,  for  the  jJurpose 
of  rendering  to  the  afflicted  those  offices  of 
humanity  which  their  circumstances  re- 
quired ;  if  we  except  only  their  iiearest  rela- 
tives, or  those  who  Uved  in  the  same  family. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  what  we 
feel  to  be  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  large  in  this  memorable 
year,  we  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
once  more  to  the  cabin  of  our  moody  and 
mysterious  friend,  the  Black  Proj)het. 

Evening  was  now  tolerably  far  advanced  ; 
Donnel  Dhu  sat  gloomily,  as  usual,  looking 
into  the  fire,  with  no  agreeable  aspect ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  sat  Nelly,  as  silent  and 
nearly  as  gloomy-looking  as  himself.  Every 
now  and  then  his  black,  piercing  eye  would 
stray  over  to  her,  as  if  in  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  again  v/itli  that  undetermined  kind 
of  significance  which  made  it  doubtful  j 
whether  the  subject-matter  of  his  cogitations  j 
was  connected  with  her  at  all  or  not.  In  this  ; 
position  were  they  placed  when  Sarah  I 
entered  the  cabin,  and  throwing  aside  lier 
cloak,  seated  herself  in  front  of  the  fire, 
something  about  halfway  between  each.  She 
also  appeared  moody  ;  and  if  one  could  judge 
by  her  countenance,  felt  equally  disposed  to 
melancholy  or  ill-temper. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  her  father,  "I  hope 
it's  no  offence  to  ask  you  where  you  have 
been  sportin'  yourself  since  ?  I  suj)pose 
you  went  to  see  Charley  Hanlon  ;  or,  what  is 
betther,  his  masther,  young  Dick  o'  the 
Grange  ?  " 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  did  not.  Charley 
Hanlon  !     Oh,  no  !  " 

"  Well,  his  masther  ?  " 

"  Don't  vex  me  —  don't  vex  me,"  she 
replied,  abrui^tly  ;  "  I  don't  wish  to  fight 
about  nothing,  or  about  thrifles,  or  to  give 
bad  answers  ;  but  stiU,  don't  vex  me,  I  say." 

"  There's  something  in  the  wind  now," 
observed  Nelly  ;  "  she's  gettin'  fast  into  one 
o'  her  tanti-ums.  I  know  it  by  her  eyes  ; 
she'd  as  soon  whale  me  now  as  cry  ;  and 
she'd  jist  as  soon  ci-y  as  whale  me.  Oh  !  my 
lady,  I  know  j-ou.  Here,  at  any  rate  will 
you  have  yoiu-  supper  ?  " 


The  resentment  which  had  been  gather- 
ing at  Nelly's  coarse  observations,  disap- 
peared the  moment  the  question  as  to  supper 
had  been  put  to  her. 

"  Oh  !  why  don't  you,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
why  didn't  you  always  spake  to  me  in  a  kind 
voice  ?  " 

"  But  about  young  Dick,"  said  the  suspi- 
cious prophet  ;  "  did  you  see  him  since?" 

"No,"  she  rephed,  eahnly  and  thought- 
fully ;  but,  as  if  catching,  by  reflection,  the 
base  import  of  the  query,  she  replied,  in  a 
loud  and  j^iercing  voice,  rendered  at  once 
full  and  keen  by  indignation.  "  N') !  I  say  ; 
an'  don't  dare  to  suspect  me  of  goiu'  to  Dick 
o'  the  Grange,  or  any  sich  profligate." 

"  Hollo  !  thei-e's  a  breeze  !  "  After  a  pause, 
"  You  won't  bate  us,  I  hope.  Then,  madame, 
where  were  you  ?  " 

Short  as  was  the  period  that  had  passed 
since  her  reply  and  the  putting  of  this  last 
question,  she  had  relapsed  or  fallen  into  a 
mood  of  such  complete  abstraction,  that  she 
heard  him  not.  With  her  natm-ally  beauti- 
ful and  taper  hand  under  her  still  more  finely 
chiseled  chin,  she  sat  looking,  in  aj^pai-ent 
soiTow  and  perplexity,  into  the  tire,  and 
while  so  engaged,  she  sighed  deejDly  two  or 
three  times. 

"Never  mind  her,  man,"  said  Nelly  ;  "let 
her  alone,  an'  don't  di-aw  an  ould  house  on 
our  heads.  She  has  had  a  fight  with  Charley 
Hanlon,  I  suppose  ;  maybe  he  has  refused  to 
many  her,  if  he  ever  had  any  notion  of  it — 
which  I  don't  think  he  had." 

Sarali  rose  up  and  approaching  her,  said  : 

"  'WTiat  is  that  you  wor  saying  ?  Charley 
Hanlon  ! — never  name  liim  an'  me  together, 
fi-om  tliis  minute  out.  I  like  him  well 
enough  as  an  acquaintance,  but  never  name 
us  together  as  sweethearts — mark  my  words 
now.  I  would  go  any  length  to  sarve  Char- 
ley Hanlon,  but  I  care  nothin'  for  him  be- 
yond an  acquaintance,  although  I  did  hke 
him  a  little,  or  I  thought  I  did." 

"  Poor  Chai'lej' !  "  exclaimed  Nelly,  "  he'll 
break  his  heai-t.  AiTa  what'U  he  do  for  a 
piece  o'  black  crape  to  get  into  murnin'  ?  eh 
— ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"If  you  had  made  use  of  them  words  to 
me  only  yesterday,"  she  replied,  "I'd  jDuuish 
you  on  the  spot;  but  now,  you  unfortunate 
woman,  you're  below  my  anger.  Say  what 
you  will  or  what  you  wish,  another  quarrel 
with  you  I  win  never  have." 

"  What  does  she  mane  ?  "  said  the  other, 
looking  fiercely  at  the  Prophet ;  "  I  ax  you, 
you  traitor,  what  she  manes  ?  " 

"Ay,  an' you'll  ax  me  till  you're  hoarse, 
before  you  get  an  answer,"  he  replied. 

"  You're  a  dark  an'  deep  villain,"  she  ut- 
tered, while  her  face  became  crimson  with 
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rage,  and  the  veins  of  her  neck  and  temples 
swelled  out  as  if  they  would  bm-st ;  "  how- 
ever, I  tould  you  what  yom-  fate  would  he, 
an'  that  Providence  was  on  your  bloody 
trail.     Ay  did  I,  and  you'll  find  it  true  soon." 

The  Prophet  rose  and  mshed  at  her  ;  but 
Sarah,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  flew 
■between  them. 

'  "  Don't  be  so  mane,"  she  said — "  don't 
now,  father,  if  you  rise  your  hand  to  her 
I'll  never  sleep  a  night  undher  the  roof. 
Why  don't  you  sepai-ate  youi-self  fi-om  her  ? 
Oh,  no,  the  man  that  would  rise  his  hand  to 
sich  a  woman — to  a  woman  that  must  have 
the  conscience  she  has — especially  when  he 
could  put  the  salt  seas  between  himself  an' 
her — is  worse  and  meaner  than  she  Ls.  As 
for  me,  I'm  lavin'  tliis  house  in  a  day  or  two, 
for  my  mind's  made  up  that  the  same  roof 
won't  cover  us." 

"  The  divil  go  wid  you  an'  sixpence  then," 
replied  Nelly,  disdainfully — "  an'  then  you'U 
want  neither  money  nor  company ;  but  be- 
fore you  go,  I'd  thank  you  to  tell  me  what 
has  become  o'  the  ould  'Tobaccy  Box,  that  you 
pulled  out  o'  the  wall  the  other  day.  I  know  1 
you  were  lookiu'  for  it,  an'  I'm  sure  you  got  it 
■ — there  was  no  one  else  to  take  it ;  so  before 
you  go,  teU  me — unless  you  wish  to  get  a  knife 
put  into  me  by  that  dark  lookin'  ould  father 
of  yours." 

"I  know  nothing  about  your  ould  box, 
but  I  wish  I  did." 

"  That's  a  Yw,  j-ou  sthrap  ;  you  know  right 
■well  where  it  is." 

"  No,"  rei^Hed  her  father,  "  she  does  not, 
when  she  says  she  doesn't.  Did  you  ever 
know  her  to  tell  a  lie  ?  " 

"  Ay— did  I— fifty." 

The  Prophet  inished  at  her  again,  and 
again  did  Sarah  interpose. 

"  You  vile  ould  tarmagint,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you're  statin'  what  you  feel  to  be  false 
when  you  say  so  ;  right  well  you  know  that 
neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  one  else,  ever 
heard  a  lie  from  her  lips,  an'  yet  you  have 
the  brass  to  say  to  the  contrai-y." 

"Father,"  said  Sarah,  "there's  but  one 
coorse  for  you  ;  as  for  me,  my  mind's  made 
up — in  this  house  I  don't  stay  if  she  does." 

"  If  you'd  think  of  what  I  spoke  to  you 
about,"  he  replied,  "all  would  soon  be  right 
wid  us  ;  but  then  you're  so  unraisonable,  an' 
full  of  foolish  notions,  that  it's  hard  for  mo 
to  know  what  to  do,  especially  as  I  wish  to  do 
all  for  the  best." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Sarah,  "  I'll  spake  to  you 
again,  about  it ;  at  this  time  I'm  disturbed 
and  unaisy  in  my  mind  ;  I'm  unhappy — un- 
happy— an'  I  hardly  knows  on  what  hand  to 
turn.  I'm  afeared  I  was  born  for  a  haixl 
Jate,  an'  that  the  day  of  my  doom  isn't  far 


from  me.  All,  father,  is  dai'k  before  me — 
my  heai't  is,  indeed,  low  an'  full  of  sorrow  ; 
an'  sometimes  I  could  a'most  tear  any  one 
tliat  'ud  contradict  me.  Any  way  I'm  un- 
happy." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  her  father, 
considerably  sui'prised  at  the  melancholy 
tenor  of  her  language,  looked  at  her,  and 
perceived  that,  wMlst  she  spoke,  her  large 
black  eyes  were  fuU  of  distress,  and  swam 
in  tears. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Sarah,"  said  he,  "it's 
not  a  thrifle  should  make  any  one  ciy  in 
sich  a  world  as  this.  If  Chai'ley  Hanlon  and 
you  has  quan-eUed,  it  was  only  the  case  -svith 
thousands  before  you.  If  he  won't  marry 
you,  maybe  as  good  or  better  wUl ;  for  sure, 
as  the  ould  j)roverb  says,  there's  as  good 
fish  in  the  say  as  ever  was  catched.  In  the 
mane  time  think  what  I  said  to  you,  an'  all 
will  be  right." 

Sarah  looked  not  at  him  ;  but  whilst  he 
spoke,  she  hastily  dried  her  tears,  and  ere 
half  a  minute  had  passed,  her  face  had  as- 
sumed a  fii-m  and  somewhat  of  an  indignant 
expression.  Little,  however,  did  her  father 
then  dream  of  the  surprising  change  which 
one  short  day  had  brought  about  in  her 
existence,  nor  of  the  strong  passions  which 
one  unhappy  interview  had  awakened  in  her 
generous  but  unregulated  heai't. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Lme  Wins  the  Race  from.  Profiigacy. 

DoNNKL  Dhu  M'Gow.^n's  reputatiou  as  a 
l^rophecy-man  arose,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
much  on  account  of  his  mysterious  preten- 
sions to  a  knowledge  of  the  quack  proj^he- 
cies  of  his  day — Pastorini,  IvolumDkille,  &c., 
and  such  stuff — as  from  any  pretensions  he 
claimed  to  foreteU  the  future.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  hy  assuming  to  be  a  sev- 
enth son,  he  availed  nimself  of  the  ereduhty 
and  ignorante  of  tue  peoj^le,  and  soon  added 
a  pretended  uisight  into  futurity  to  his  pow- 
ers of  interpreting  Pastorini,  and  all  the 
catclip&nny  trash  of  the  kind  which  then 
cixculated'among  the  people.  This  impos- 
ture, in  course  of  tims,  produc^ed  its  effect. 
Many,  it  is  true,  laughed  at  his  impudent  as- 
sumptions, but  on  the  other  hand,  hundreds 
were  strongly  impressed  with  a  behef  in 
the  mysterious  and  rhapsodical  jn-edictions 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering. 
Among  the  latter  class  we  may  reckon  sim- 
ple-hearted Jerry  Sulhvan  and  family,  all  of 
whom,  Mave  herself  included,  placed  the 
most  religious  confidence  in  the  oracles  he 


V-aaos  ixwKjcB  at  him,  amd  bib  ete. 


—The  Black  Pliaphet,  chap.  »>iii.  p.  853. 
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frave  forth.  It  was  tlien  with  considerable 
agitaiion  and  a  palpitating  lieai-t,  that  on  the 
day  following  that  of  Dounel's  visit  to  her 
7atlier's  sne  apf)roached  the  Grey  Stone, 
ivhere,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  she 
should  meet  "  the  yomig  man  who  was  to 
bring  her  love,  wealth,  and  happiness,  and 
all  that  a  woman  can  wish  to  have  with  a 
man."  The  agitation  she  felt,  however,  was 
the  result  of  a  depression  that  almost 
amounted  to  despair.  Her  faithful  heart  was 
fixed  but  upon  one  alone,  and  she  knew  that 
her  meeting  with  any  other  could  not,  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  realize  the  golden 
visions  of  Donnel  Dhu.  The  words,  howev- 
er, could  not  be  misunderstood  ;  the  first 
person  she  met,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  way,  after  passing  the  Grey  Stone,  was 
to  be  the  individual ;  and  when  we  consider 
her  implicit  belief  in  Donnel's  prophecy, 
contrasted  with  her  own  impressions  and  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  she  ai^proached  the 
place,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  no- 
tion of  what  she  must  have  exi^erienced.  On 
arrivmg  within  two  hundred  yai-ds  or  so  of 
the  spot  mentioned,  she  observed  in  the  dis- 
tance, about  a  half  mile  before  her,  a  gentle- 
man, on  horseback,  approaching  her  at  rap- 
id sjjeed.  Her  heart,  on  perceiving  him,  lit- 
erally saiik  within  her,  and  she  felt  so  weak 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  proceed. 

"  Oh  !  what,"  she  at  length  asked  herself, 
"  would  I  not  now  give  but  for  one  glance  of 
young  Condy  Dalton  !  But  it  is  not  to  be. 
The  uufortimate  murdher  of  my  uncle  has 
prevented  that  for  ever ;  although  I  can't  get 
myself  to  b'lieve  that  any  of  the  Daltons  ev- 
er did  it ;  but  maybe  that's  because  I  ■nisli 
tliey  didn't.  The  general  oi^inion  is,  that 
his  father  is  the  man  that  did  it.  May  the 
Lord  forgive  them,  whoever  they  are,  that 
took  his  life — for  it  was  a  black  act  to  me  at 
any  rate ! " 

Across  the  road  before  her,  ran  one  of 
those  little  deep  valleys,  or  large  ravines, 
and  into  this  had  the  horseman  disajipeared 
as  she  closed  the  soliloquy.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  slackened  his  pace,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  evidently  iucrea.sed  it,  as  she  could 
hear  by  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet.  At  this 
moment  she  reached  the  brow  of  the  ravine, 
and  our  readers  may  form  some  conception 
of  what  she  felt  when,  on  looking  down  it 
she  saw  her  lover,  young  Dalton,  toihng  ujj 
towards  her  with  feeble  and  failing  steps, 
while  pressing  after  him  from  the  bottom, 
came  young  Henderson,  urging  his  horse 
with  whi})  and  spur.  Her  heart,  which  had 
that  iiionient  bounded  vrith  delight,  now  ut- 
terly failed  her,  on  jjerceiving  the  Uttle 
chance  which  the  poor  young  man  had  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  meet  her,  and  thus  fulfil  the 


prophecy.  Henderson  was  gaining  ujjon 
him  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  must  in  a  few  min* 
utes  have  passed  him,  had  not  woman's  wit 
and  presence  of  mind  come  to  her  assistance. 

"  If  he  cannot  run  up  the  hill,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  I  can  run  to  him  down  it  " — and 
as  the  thought  occurred  to  her,  she  started 
towards  him  at  her  greatest  speed,  which  in- 
deed was  considerable,  as  her  form  was  of 
that  Ught  and  elastic  descrii^tion  which  be- 
tokens great  powers  of  activity  and  exertion. 
The  struggle  indeed  was  close  ;  Henderson 
now  i^lied  whip  and  sjjur  -svith  redoubled  en- 
ergy, and  the  animal  was  apjaroaching  at  full 
sjjeed.  Mave,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  by 
a  thousand  motives,  forgot  everything  but 
the  necessity  of  exertion.  Dalton  was  in- 
capable of  running  a  step,  and  appeared  not 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  contest  between  the 
parties.  At  length  Mave,  by  her  singular 
activity  and  speed  reached  her  lover,  into 
whose  arms  she  actually  ran,  jiist  as  Hender- 
son had  come  within  about  half  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  spot  where  she  met  him.  This 
eft'ort,  on  the  part  of  Mave,  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  simple  earnestness  of 
her  character  ;  heryouthfid  figure,  her  inno- 
cence of  manner,  the  glow  of  beauty,  and  the 
crowd  of  blushing  graces  which  the  act  de- 
veloped, together  with  the  joyous  exultation 
of  her  triumph  on  reacliing  her  lover's  arms, 
and  thus  securing  to  herself  and  him  com- 
jiletion  of  so  dehghtful  a  prediction — all, 
when  taken  in  at  one  view,  rendered  her  be- 
ing so  irresistibly  fascinating,  that  her  lover 
could  scarcely  look  upon  the  incident  as  a 
real  one,  but  for  a  moment  almost  persuad- 
ed himself  that  his  beloved  Mave  had  under- 
gone some  delightful  and  glorious  transfor- 
mation— such  as  he  had  seen  her  assume  iii 
the  dreams  of  his  late  ilhiess. 

Henderson,  finding  himself  disappointed, 
now  pulled  up  his  horse  and  addressed  her  : 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Sullivan — I  believe," 
he  added,  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  addi-essing 
Jeremy  Sullivan's  daughter — so  far  famed 
for  her  beautj' — I  saj',  upon  my  word,  Miss 
SuUivau,  your  speed  outstrips  the  wind — ■ 
those  Ught  and  beautiful  feet  of  yours  scarce- 
ly touch  the  ground — I  am  certain  you  must 
dance  delightfully." 

Mave  again  blushed,  and  immediately  ex- 
tricated herself  from  her  lover's  arms,  but 
before  she  did,  she  felt  his  frame  trembling 
with  indignation  at  the  liberty  Henderson 
had  taken  in  addressing  her  at  iiU. 

"  Dalton,"  the  latter  proceeded,  uncon- 
scious of  the  passion  he  was  exciting,  "  I 
cannot  but  envy  you  at  all  events  ;  I  would 
myself  delight  to  be  a  winning  post  under 
such  circumstances." 

Dalton  looked  at  him,  and  his  eye,  hke 
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that  of  liis  father,  when  enraged,  glared  with 
a  deadly  light. 

" Pass  on,  sir,"  he  replied;  "Mave  Sulli- 
van is  no  girl  for  the  like  of  you  to  address. 
She  wishes  to  have  no  conversation  mth  you, 
and  she  will  not." 

"  I  shan't  take  your  word  for  that,  my 
good  fi-iend,"  rephed  Henderson,  smiling  ; 
"  she  can  speak  for  herself ;  and  will,  too,  I 
trust." 

"  Dear  Condy,"  whisj^ered  Mave,  "  don't 
put  yourself  in  a  passion  ;  you  are  too  weak 
to  bear  it." 

"  Miss  Sullivan,"  proceeded  young  Dick, 
"  is  a  i^retty  gu-1,  and  as  such  I  claim  a  por- 
tion of  her  attention,  and — should  she  so  far 
favor  me — even  of  her  conversation  ;  and  that 
with  every  respect  for  your  veiy  superior 
judgment,  my  good  Mi\  Dal  ton." 

"  WTiat  is  your  object,  now,  in  wishin'  to 
epake  to  her  ?  "  asked  the  latter,  looking  him 
sternly  in  the  face. 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  that  I'm  bound  to  an- 
swer your  catechism,"  said  Dick  ;  "it  is  to 
Miss  Sullivan  I  would  address  myself.  I 
speak  to  you,  Miss  Sullivan  ;  and,  allow  me 
to  say,  that  I  feel  a  very  warm  interest  in 
your  welfare,  and  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  jsleasure  than  to  promote  it  by  any 
means  in  my  i^ower." 

Mave  was  about  to  reply,  but  Dalton  an- 
ticipated her. 

"The  only  favor  you  can  bestow  iipou 
TVIiss  Sullivan,  as  you  are  plaised  to  call  her, 
is  to  pass  her  by,"  said  Dalton  ;  "  she  wishes 
to  have  no  intimacy  nor  conversation  of  any 
kind  with  such  a  noted  profligate.  She 
knows  your  carrechter,  Mi\  Henderson  ;  or 
if  she  doesn't,  I  do — an'  that  it's  as  much  as 
a  daicent  girl's  good  name  is  worth  to  be 
seen  spakin'  to  you.  Now,  I  tell  you  again 
to  pass  on.  Don't  force  either  yourself  or 
your  conversation  ujaon  her,  if  you're  wise. 
I'm  here  to  protect  her — an'  I  won't  see  her 
insulted  for  nothing." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  tlu-eat,  my  good 
fellow?" 

"  If  you  think  it  a  threat,  don't  desen'e  it, 
an'  you  won't  get  it.  If  right  was  to  take 
place,  our  family  would  have  a  heavy  ac- 
count to  settle  -ndtli  you  and  yours  ;  and  it 
wouldn't  be  wise  in  you  to  add  this  to  it." 

"  Ha !  I  see — oh,  I  understand  you,  I 
think — more  threatening — eh  ?  " 

"  As  I  said  before,"  replied  Dalton,  "  that's 
as  you  may  deserve  it.  Your  cruelty,  and 
injustice,  and  oppression  to  oiu-  family,  we 
might  overlook  ;  but  I  tell  you,  that  if  you 
become  the  means  of  bringin'  a  stain — ths 
slightest  that  ever  was  breathed — upon  the 
fair  name  of  this  girl,  it  would  be  a  thousand 
times  betther  that  you  never  were  born." 


"Ah!  indeed.  Master  Dalton  !  but  in  the 
mean  time,  what  does  Miss  SulUvan  hersell 
say?  We  are  anxious  to  hear  your  own  sen- 
timents on  this  matter.  Miss  Sullivan." 

"I  woidd  feel  obhged  to  you  to  pass  on, 
sir,"  she  rej^lied  ;  "  Condy  Dalton  is  ill,  and 
badly  able  to  bear  sich  a  conversation  as 
this." 

"Here,"  said  Dalton,  fiercely,  laying 
his  hand  upon  Mave's  shoulder,  •  if  you 
cross  my  path  here — or  lave  but  a  shadow  of 
a  stain,  as  I  said,  upon  her  name,  woe  betide 
you  !  " 

"  Your  wishes  are  commands  to  me.  Miss 
Sullivan,"  rej)lied  Henderson,  without  noti- 
cing Dalton's  denunciation  in  the  slightest 
degi-ee  ;  "  and,  I  trust  that  when  we  meet 
again,  you  won't  be  guarded  by  such  a  ter- 
rible I30W-WOW  of  a  di-agon  as  has  now  charge 
of  you.  Good  bye  !  and  accept  my  best 
wishes  until  then." 

He  immediately  set  spurs  once  more  to 
his  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  turned 
at  the  cross  roads,  and  taken  that  which  led 
to  his  father's  house. 

"It  was  well  for  him,"  said  Dalton,  imme- 
diately after  he  had  left  them,  "  that  I  hadn't 
a  loaded  pistol  in  my  himd — but  no,  dear 
j  Mave,"  he  added,  checking  himself,  "  the 
hasty  temiser  and  the  hasty  blow  is  the  fault 
j  of  our  family,  an'  so  far  as  I  am  consarned, 
I'U  do  everything  to  overcome  it." 

Mave  now  examined  him  somewhat  more 
earnestly  than  she  had  done  ;  and  although 
grieved  at  his  thin  and  wasted  ajipearance, 
j-et  she  could  not  help  being  forcibly  struck 
I  by  the  singular  clearness  and  manly  beauty 
I  of  his  features.  And  yet  this  beauty  tilled 
her  heart  with  anything  but  satisfaction  ;  for 
on  contemplating  it,  she  saw  that  it  was 
over-shadowed  by  an  expression  of  such 
j  settled  sorrow  and  dejection,  as  it  was  im- 
l^ossible  to  look  upon  without  the  deepest 
comj^assion  and  symjjathy. 

"  We  had  betther  rest  a  little,  dear  Mave," 
he  said  ;  "  you  must  be  fatigued,  and  so  am 
I.  Tm-n  back  a  littXe,  will  you,  an'  let  us  sit 
upon  the  Grey  Stone  ;  it's  the  only  thing  in 
the  sha^je  of  a  seat  that  is  now  near  us.  Have 
you  any  objection  ?  " 

j  "  None  in  the  world,"  she  rejilied  ;  "  I'll 
I  be  time  enough  at  my  uncle's,  especially  as 
!  I  don't  intend  to  come  home  to-night." 
I  They  accordingly  sauntered  back,  and  took 
j  their  seat  upon  a  ledge  of  the  stone  in  ques- 
I  tion,  that  almost  concealed  them  from  obser- 
vation ;  after  which  the  dialogue  proceeded 
I  as  follows : 

I  "Condy,"  observed  Mave,  "I  was  glad  to 
;  hear  that  you  recov^ed  fi-om  the  fever  ;  but 
I  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  ill  :  there  is  a 
1  great  deal  of  care  in  your  face." 
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"  There  is,  dear  Mave  ;  there  is,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  an'  a  great 
deal  of  cai-e  in  my  heart.  You  look  thin 
yoiu'self,  and  careworn  too,  dear." 

"  We  are  not  without  our  own  struggles 
at  home,"  she  repUed,  "  as,  indeed,  who  is 
now  ?  But  1  had  more  than  oui'selves  to  fret 
for." 

"  "UTio  ?  "  he  asked  ;  but  on  joutting  the 
question,  he  saw  a  look  of  such  tender  re- 
proach in  her  eye  as  touched  him. 

"  Kind  heart !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  kindest 
and  best  of  hearts,  why  should  I  ax  such  a 
question  ?  Surely  I  ought  to  know  you.  I 
am  glad  I  met  you,  Mave,  for  I  have  many 
things  to  say  to  you,  an'  it's  hard  to  say 
when  I  may  have  an  opportunity  again." 

"I  know  that  is  true,"  said  she;  "but  I 
did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here." 

"Mave,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  voice  fiUed 
with  meliincholy  and  sadness,  "  you  acknow- 
ledged that  you  loved  me." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  that  look  moved 
him  to  the  heart. 

"I  know  you  do  love  me,"  he  proceeded, 
"and  now,  dear  Mave,  the  thought  of  that 
fills  my  heart  with  sorrow." 

She  started  slightly,  and  looked  at  him 
again  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  ;  but  on 
seeing  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  also 
caught  the  contagion,  and  asked  mth  deep 
emotion : 

"  ^^^1T,  dear  Condy  ?  ^\Tiy  does  my  love 
for  you  make  your  heart  sorrowful  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  no  hoije,"  said  he — "  no 
hope  that  ever  you  can  be  mine." 

Mave  remained  sUent ;  for  she  knew  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  that  prevented 
their  union  ;  but  she  wejit  afresh. 

"  When  I  saw  your  father  last,  behind 
your  garden,  the  day 'I  struck  Donnel  Dhu," 
Dalton  proceeded,  "  I  tould  him  what  I  then 
beheved  to  be  true,  that  my  father  never  had 
a  hand  in  your  uncle's  death.  Mave,  dear,  I 
cannot  tell  a  lie  ;  nor  I  wiU  not.  I  couldn't 
say  as  much  to  him  now  ;  I'm  afeard  that 
his  death  is  on  my  father's  sowl." 

Mave  stai-ted  and  got  pale  at  the  words. 

"  Great  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  don't  say 
so.  Con  deal-.  Oh,  no,  no — is  it  your  father 
that  was  always  so  good,  an'  so  generous  to 
every  one  that  stood  in  need  of  it  at  his 
hands,  an'  who  was  also  so  chai-itable  to  the 
poor?" 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  he  was  charitable  to  the 
poor  ;  but  of  late  I've  heard  him  say  things 
that  nobody  but  a  man  that  has  some  gi-eat 
crime  to  answer  for  could  or  would  say.  I 
believe  too  that  what  the  public  says  is 
right :  that  it's  the  hand  of  God  Himself 
that's  upon  liim  an'  us  for  that  mui'dher." 

"  But  maybe,"  said  Mave,  who  still  con- 


1  tinned  pale  and  trembUng  ;  "  maybe  it  was 
accidentally  afther  all ;  a  chance  blow,  may- 
be ;  but  whatever  it  was,  dear-  Con,  let  us 
spake  no  more  about  it.  I  am  not  able  to 
hsten  to  it ;  it  would  sicken  me  soon." 

1  "  Very  well,  dear,  we'll  drop  it ;  an'  I 
hope  I'm  wrong  ;  for  I  can't  think,  afther  all, 
that  a  man  with  such  a  kind  and  teudlief 
heai-t  as  my  father — a  pious  man,  too : 
could — "  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  add- 
ed ;  "  oh !  no  ;  I'm  surely  wi-ong  ;  he  never 
did  the  act.  However,  as  we  said,  I'll  drop 
it ;  for  indeed,  dear  Mave,  I  have  enough 
that's  sorrowful  and  heartbreakin'  to  spake 
about,  over  and  above  that  unfortunate  sub- 
ject." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mave,  "  that  there's  nothing 
worse  than  yom-  oven  illness ;  an'  you  know, 

I  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,  you're  recoverin' 
fast  from  that." 

"  My  poor  lovin'  sister  Nancy,"  said  he, 
"  was  laid  down  yesterday  morning  with  this 
ten-ible  faver  ;  she  was  oui-  chief  dependenc3  ; 
we  could   stand  it  out   no  longer  ;  I  could, 

1  an'  can  do  nothing ;  an'  my  mother  this 
momin' " — His  teai-s  fell  so  fast,  and  liia 
affliction  was  so  deep,  that  he  was  not  able, 
for  a  time  to  proceed. 

"  Oh  !  what  about  her?"  asked  Mave,  par- 
ticipating in  his  grief ;  "  oh !  what  about  h3r 
that  ecerii  one  loves  ?  " 

"  She  was  obUged  to  go  out  this  morntV 
he  proceeded,  "  to  beg  openly  in  the  face  d 
day  among  the  neighliors  !  Now,  ]\Iave  Sul- 
Uvan,  fai-ewell !  "  said  he  rising,  while  his  face 
was  crimsoned  over  with  shiune  ;  "  fai-ewell, 
Mave  Sullivan  ;  all,  from  this  minute,  is  over 
between  you  an'  me.  The  son  of  a  beggn- 
must  never  become  yom-  husband  ;  \vill  never 
call  you  his  ^vife  ;  even  if  there  was  no  other 
raisou  against  it." 

I  The  melancholy  but  lovely  giil  rose  with 
him  ;  she  trembled  ;  she  blushc:! — auil  again 

;  got  pale  ;  then  blushed  once  more  ;  at  length 
she  spoke  : 

"An'  is  that,  deai"  Con,  all  that  you  yet 
know  of  Mave  Sullivan's  heart,  or  the  love 
for  you  that's  in  it?  Yom-  mother!  Oh! 
an'  is  it  come  to  that  with  her  ?  But— but 
— do  you  think  that  even  that,  or  am-thiug 
that  wouldn't  be  a  crime  in  yom-self ;  or,  do 
you  think  ;  oh !  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  J 
see  now,  dear  Con,  the  raison  for  the  sorrow 
that's  in  yom-  face  ;  the  heart-break  an'  the 
cai-e  that's  there  ;  I  see,  indeed,  how  low  in 
spu-ite,  an'  how  hopeles#  you  are  ;  an'  I  see 
that  although  yom-  eye  is  cleiu-,  still  it's 
heavj' ;  hea^y  with  hai-d  affliction  ;  but  then, 
what  is  love.  Con  dear,  if  it's  to  fly  away 
when  these  things  come  on  us?  Is  it 
now,  then,  that  you'd  expect  me  to  desert 
you  ? — to  keeiJ  cool  -ndth  you,  or  to  lave  you 
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when  you  have  no  other  heart  to  go  to  for 
ftny  comfort  but  mine  ?  Oh,  no  !  Con  dear. 
You  own  Mave  SulUvan  is  none  of  these, 
(xod  knows  it's  little  conifoi-t,"  she  proceeded, 
weeping  bitterly  ;  "it's  httle  comfoi-t's  in  my 
poor  heart,  for  any  one  ;  but  there's  one  thing 
in  it,  Con,  dear ;  that,  poor  as  I  stand  here 
tliis  minute  ;  an'  where,  oh !  where  is  there 
or  could  there  be  a  jaoorer  giii  than  I  am  ; 
still  there's  one  thing  in  it  that  I  wouldn't 
exchange  for  this  world's  wealth ;  an'  that, 
that,  dear  Con,  is  my  love  for  you  !  That's 
the  love,  deai-  Con,  that  neither  this  world 
nor  its  cares,  nor  its  shame,  nor  its  poverty, 
nor  its  soitow,  can  ever  overcome  or  banish ; 
that's  the  love  that  would  live  with  you  in 
wealth ;  that  would  keep  by  your  side 
through  good  and  through  evil ;  that  would 
shai-e  your  sickness  ;  that  would  rejoice  with 
you  ;  that  w'ould  grieve  with  you  ;  beg  with 
you,  stai-ve  with  you,  an',  to  go  where  you 
might,  die  by  your  side.  I  cannot  bid  you 
to  thi'ow  care  and  sorrow  away ;  but  if  it's 
consolation  to  you  to  know  an'  to  feel  how 
your  own  Mave  Sullivan  loves  you,  then  you 
have  that  consolation.  Dear  Con,  I  am  ready 
to  marry  you,  an'  share  your  distress  to- 
morrow ;  ay,  this  day,  or  this  minute,  if  it 
could  be  done." 

There  was  a  gentle,  calm,  but  fii-m  en- 
thusiasm about  her  manner,  which  carried 
immediate  conviction  with  it,  and  as  her  tears 
feU  in  silence,  she  bestowed  a  look  upon  her 
lover  which  fully  and  tenderly  confirmed  all 
that  her  tongue  had  uttered. 

Both  had  been  standing  ;  but  her  lover, 
taking  her  hand,  sat  down,  as  she  also  did  ; 
he  then  turned  around  and  pressed  her  to 
Lis  heart ;  and  their  tears  in  this  melancholy 
embrace  of  love  and  sorrow  both  litendly 
mingled  together. 

"  i  would  be  ungrateful  to  God,  my  be- 
loved Mave,"  he  replied,  "  and  unworthy  of 
you — and,  indeed,  at  best  I'm  not  worthy  of 
you — if  I  didn't  take  hope  an'  courage,  when 
I  know  that  sich  a  girl  loves  me  ;  as  it  is,  I 
feel  my  heart  aisier,  an'  my  spirits  lighter  ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  dear  Mave,  I'm 
very  wake,  and  far  from  being  well." 

"  That's  bekaise  this  disturbance  of  your 
mind  is  too  much  for  you  yet — but  keep  your 
spirits  up  ;  you  don't  know,"  she  continued, 
smiling  sweetly  through  her  tears  ;  "  what  a 
delightful  prophecy  was  fulfilled  for  us  this 
day — ay,  awhile  ago,  even  when  I  met  you." 

"  No,"  he  replied,#'  what  was  it  ?  " 

She  then  detailed  the  particulars  of  Don- 
nel  Dhu's  prediction,  which  she  dwelt  upon 
with  a  very  cheerful  spirit,  after  which  she 
added : 

"And  now,  Con  dear,  don't  you  think 
that's  a  sign  we'U  be  yet  happy  ?  " 


Dalton,  who  placed  no  rehance  whatevel 
on  Donnel  Dhu's  imjjostui'es,  still  felt  re- 
luctant to  destroy  the  hope  occasioned  by 
such  an  agi-eeable  illusion.  "  WeU,"  he  re- 
plied, "  although  I  don't  much  believe  in  any- 
thing that  ould  scoundi-el  says,  I  trust,  for 
aU  that,  that  he  has  tould  you  truth  for 
wanst." 

"  But  how  did  you  happen  to  come  here, 
Con '? "  she  asked ;  "  to  be  here  at  the  very 
minute,  too?" 

"^Vhy,"  said  he,  "I  was  desired  to  be  the 
first  to  meet  you  after  you  passed  the  Grey 
Stone — the  very  one  we're  sittin'  on — if  I 
loved  you,  an'  wished  to  sarve  you." 

"  But  who  on  earth  could  tell  you  this  ?  " 
she  asked  ;  "  bekaise  I  thought  no  Uvin'  bein' 
knew  of  it  but  myself  and  Donnel  Dhii." 

"It  was  Sarah,  his  daughter,"  said  Dal- 
ton ;  "  but  wheij  I  asked  her  why  I  shoidd 
come  to  do  so,  she  wouldn't  tell  me — she  said 
if  I  wished  to  save  you  from  evil,  or  at  any  rate 
from  trouble.  That's  a  strange  girl — his 
daughter,"  he  added  ;  "  she  makes  one  do 
whatever  she  likes." 

"Isn't  she  very  handsome?"  said  Mave, 
with  an  expression  of  admiration.  "I  think 
she's  without  exception,  the  prettiest  girl  I 
ever  seen  ;  an'  her  beautiful  figui-e  beats  all ; 
but  somehow  they  say  every  one's  afraid  of 
her,  an'  durstu'tvex  hei-." 

"  She  examined  me  weU  yesterday,  at  all 
events,"  repUed  Con.  "I  thought  them 
broad,  black,  beautiful  eyes  of  hers  would 
look  through  me.  Many  a  wager  has  been 
laid  as  to  which  is  the  handsomest  — you  or 
she  ;  an'  I  know  hmidreds  that  'ud  give  a 
a  great  deal  to  see  you  both  beside  one 
another." 

"  Indeed,  an'  she  has  it  then,"  said  Mave, 
"  far  an'  away,  in  face,  In  figure,  an'  in  everj'- 
thing." 

"  /  don't  think  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  at 
any  rate  not  in  everything — not  in  the  heart, 
dear  Mave — not  in  the  heart." 

"They  say  she's  kind  hearted,  then,"  re- 
plied Mave. 

"They  do,"  said  Con,  "an'  I  don't  know 
how  it  comes  ;  but  somehow  every  one  loves 
her,  and  every  one  fears  her  at  the  same 
I  time.  She  asked  me  yestherday  if  I  thought 
j  my  father  murdhered  Sullivan." 
i  "  Oh  !  for  God's  sake,  don't  taUj  about  it," 
;  said  Mave,  again  getting  jjale  ;  "  I  can't  bear 
to  heai'it  sjjoken  of." 

The  Grey  Stone — on  a  low  ledge  of  which, 
nearly  concealed  from  public  view,  our  lovei's 
had  been  sitting — was,  in  jjoint  of  size,  a 
very  large  rock  of  irregular  size.  After  the 
last  words,  alluding  to  the  murder,  had  been 
1  uttered,  an  old  man,  very  neatly  but  plainly 
i  dressed,  and  bearing  a  pedlar's  pack,  came 
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round  from  behind  a  ijrojection  of  it,  and 
approached  them.  From  his  position,  it  was 
all  but  certain  that  he  must  have  overheard 
their  whole  conversation.  Mave,  on  seeing 
him,  blushed  deeply,  and  Dalton  himself  felt 
considerably  embarrassed  at  the  idea  that  the 
stranger  hatl  been  Kstening,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  circumstances  that  were  never 
designed  for  any  other  ears  but  their  own. 

The  old  man,  on  making  his  ai^pearance, 
surs-eyed  om-  lovers  from  head  to  foot  ■s^dth 
a  curious  and  inquisitive  eye — a  circum- 
stance which,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
eaves-dropping,  was  not  at  aU  reUshed  by 
young  Didton. 

"  I  think  you  will  know  us  again,"  said  he  in 
no  fr'iendly  voice.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
sittin'  behind  the  corner  there  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  hope  I  may  know  yez  agin,"  replied 
the  pedlar,  for  he  was  one  ;  "I  was  jist  long 
enough  behind  the  corner  to  hear  some  of 
what  you  were  spakin'  about  last." 

"  Ail'  what  was  that  ?  "  said  Dalton,  put- 
ting him  to  the  test. 

"  You  were  talkiu'  about  the  murdher  of 
one  SuUivan." 

"  We  were,"  replied  Dalton  ;  "  but  I'll 
thank  you  to  say  nothing  further  about  it  ; 
it's  disagreeable  to  both  of  us — distressin'  to 
both  of  us." 

"  I  don't  understand  that,"  said  the  old 
pedlar  ;  "  how  can  it  be  so  to  either  of  you,  if 
you're  not  consarned  in  it  one  way  or  other  ?  " 

"  We  are,  then,"  said  Dalton,  with 
warmth  ;  "  the  man  that  was  killed  was  this 
girl's  uncle,  and  the  man  that  was  supposed 
to  take  his  Ufe  is  my  father.  Maybe  you 
understand  me  now  ?  " 

The  blood  left  the  cheeks  of  the  old  man, 
who  staggered  over  to  tlie  ledge  whereon 
they  sat,  and  jjlaced  himself  beside  them. 

"  God  of  Heaven  !  "  said  he,  with  astonish- 
ment, "  can  this  be  thrue  '? " 

'•  Now  that  you  know  what  j'ou  do  know," 
said  Diilton,  "  we'll  thank  you  to  drop  the 
subject." 

'•WeU,  I  will,"  said  he;  "but  first,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  answer  me  a  question  or  two. 
What's  your  name,  avick  ?  " 

"Condy  Dalton." 

"Ay,  Condy  Dalton! — the  Lord  be  about 
us  !  An'  Sullivan — Sullivan  was  the  name  of 
the  man  that  was  murdhered,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Bartley  SulUvan — God  rest  liim  !  " 

"  An'  whisper — tell  me — God  presarve  us  ! 
— was  there  anything  done  to  j'our  father, 
a\'ick  ?     ^VTiat  was  done  to  him  ?  " 

"  ^^^ly,  he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  soon 
afther  it  happened  ;  but — but — there  was 
nothing  done  :  they  had  no  proof  against 
him,  an'  he  was  let  go  again." 

"  Is  youi'  father  alive  stiU  ?  " 


"He  is  livin'," replied  Dalton  ;  "but  come 
— pass  on,  ould  m;m,"  he  added,  bitterly ; 
"  I'U  give  you  no  more  information." 

"  Well,  tliank  you,  dear,"  said  the  pedlar; 
"I  ax  yoiu-  25ardon  for  giviu'  you  pain^ 
an'  the  colleen  here — ay,  you're  a  Sullivan, 
then — an'  a  j)urty  but  sorrowful  lookin'  cra- 
tui-e  your  ai-e,  God  knows.  Poor  things ! 
God  pity  you  both  an'  grant  you  a  betther 
fate  than  what  appears  to  be  before  you  !  for 
I  did  hear  a  thrifle  of  your  discoorse." 

There  was  something  singularly  benevo- 
lent and  kind  in  the  old  pedlar's  voice,  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  and  he  had  not  gone 
many  perches  from  the  stone,  when  Dalton's 
heart  relented  as  he  reflected  on  his  hai-sh 
and  imfriendly  demeanor  towards  him. 

"  That  is  a  good  ould  man,"  he  observed, 
"  and  I  am  now  sorry  that  I  spoke  to  him  so 
roughly — there  was  kindness  in  his  voice 
and  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  upon  us." 

"  There  was,"  rej^Ued  Mave,  "  and  I  think 
him  a  good  ould  man  too.  I  don't  think  he 
would  harm  any  one." 

"  Dear-  Mave,"  said  Dalton,  "  I  mu.st  now 
get  home  as  soon  as  lean  ;  I  don't  feel  so  well 
as  I  was — there  is  a  chiU  upon  me,  and  I'm 
afeared  I  won't  have  a  comfortable  night." 

"  And  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  !  "  added 
Mave,  her  eyes  fiUing  with  tears. 

"  I  didn't  thank  you  for  that  lock  of  hair 
you  sent  me  by  Dounel  Dhu,"  he  added.  "  It 
is  here  upon  my  heart,  and  I  needn't  say 
that  if  anj'thing  had  hapi^ened  me,  or  if  any- 
thing should  hajjpen  me,  it  an'  that  heai't 
must  go  to  dust  together." 

"  You  are  too  much  cast  down,"  she  re- 
plied, her  tears  flowing  fast,  "an'  it  can't 
surely  be  otherwise  ;  but,  dear  Con,  let  us 
hope  for  better  da\-s — an'  put  our  trust  in 
God's  goodness." 

"  Farewell,  dear  Mave,"  he  replied,  "  au 
may  God  bless  and  presai^e  you  till  I  see 
you  again !  " 

"Aji'  may  He  send  down  aid  to  you  aU," 
she  added,  "an'  give  consolation  to  your 
breakin'  hearts !  " 

An  embrace,  long,  tender,  and  moiu-nful, 
accompanied  their  words,  after  which  they 
separated  in  sorrow  and  in  tears,  and  with 
but  httle  hope  of  hnjjpiness  on  the  path  of 
hfe  that  lay  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HanUn  Secures  the  Tobacco-hrn.—Slrange  Scene  c^ 
Midriiglit. 

The  hour  so  mysteriously  appointed  by 
Red  Rody  for  the  delivery  of  the  Tol)acco- 
box  to  Hanlon,  was  fast  approaching,  and 
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the  night  though  by  no  means  so  stcrmy  as 
that  which  we  have  described  on  the  occasion 
of  that  person's  first  \-isit  to  the  Grey  Stone, 
was  nevertheless  dark  and  rainy,  with  an 
occasional  slight  gust  of  wind,  that  uttered  a 
dreai-y  and  melancholy  moan,  as  it  swept 
over  the  hedges.  Hanlon,  whose  fear  of 
supernatural  appearances  had  not  been  di- 
minished by  what  he  had  heai'd  there  before 
as  well  as  on  his  way  home,  now  felt  alarmed 
at  every  gust  of  wind  that  went  past  him. 
He  huriied  on,  however,  and  kept  his  nerves 
as  firmly  set  as  his  terrors  would  allow  him, 
until  he  got  upon  the  j)laiu  old  road  which 
led  directly  to  the  aj^pointed  place.  The 
remarkable  interest  which  he  had  felt  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  circumstances  that  com- 
pose our  narrative,  was  beginning  to  cool  a 
little,  when  it  was  revived  by  his  recent  con- 
versation with  Red  Eody  concerning  the 
Black  Prophet,  and  the  jjalpable  contradic- 
tions in  which  he  detected  that  jjerson,  ^vith 
reference  to  the  period  when  the  Prophet 
came  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
anxiety  therefore,  about  the  Tobacco-bos 
began,  as  he  approached  the  Grey  Stone,  to 
balance  his  fears  ;  so  that  by  the  time  he 
arrived  there,  he  found  himself  cooler  and 
firmer  a  good  deal  than  when  he  first  crossed 
the  dark  fields  from  home.  Hanlon,  in  fact, 
had  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  Prophet's  real 
character,  from  several  of  those  who  had 
never  been  duped  by  his  imi30stures  ;  and 
the  fact  of  ascertaining  that  the  veiT  article 
so  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  purpose, 
had  been  found  in  the  Prophet's  house  or 
possession,  gave  a  fresh  and  still  more  jJower- 
ful  imp\ilse  to  his  determinations.  The  night, 
we  have  ah'eady  observed,  was  dark,  and  the 
heavj'  gloom  which  covered  the  sky  was  dis- 
mal and  monotonous.  Several  flashes  of 
lightning,  it  is  true,  had  shot  opt  from  the 
imijervious  masses  of  black  clouds,  that  lay 
against  each  other  overhead.  These,  how- 
ever, only  added  terror  to  the  depression 
which  such  a  night  and  such  a  sky  were  cal- 
culated to  occasion. 

"  I  trust,"  thought  Hanlon,  as  he  ap- 
proaelied  the  stone,  "that  there  will  be  no 
disiippcnutuient,  and  that  I  won't  have  my 
jinnnt'y  ou  sich  a  dark  and  dismal  night  for 
nothing.  How  this  red  ruffian  can  have  any 
authority  over  a  girl  like  Sarah,  is  a  puzzle 
that  I  can't  make  out.  " 

It  was  just  as  these  thoughts  occurred  to 
Iiim  that  he  arrived  at  the  Stone,  where  he 
stood  anxiously  waiting  and  listening,  and 
repeating  his  pater  noder,  as  well  as  he  could, 
for  several  minutes,  but  without  hearing  or 
seeing  any  one. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  thought  lie,  "  that 
the  rascal  could  bring  about  nothing  of  the 


kind,  an'  I  am  only  a  fool  for  heedin'  him  at 
all." 

At  this  moment,  however,  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  light,  cjuick  footstep  apjaroaching, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Sarah 
joined  him. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  he, 
"for  God  knows  when  I  thought  of  our  last 
stand  here,  I  was  anything  but  comfort- 
able." 

"Why,"  replied  Sarah,  "what  wor  you 
afeard  of?  I  hate  a  cowardly  man,  an'  you 
ai'e  cowardly." 

"  Not  where  mere  flesh  and  blood  is  con- 
sarned,"  he  rejjlied  ;  "  I'm  afeard  of  neither 
man  nor  woman — but  I  wouldn't  like  to 
meet  a  ghost  or  spirit,  may  the  Lord  presai-ve 
us ! " 

"Why,  now?  Wliat  harm  could  a  ghost 
or  si)irit  do  you  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
they  In  id  hands  on  or  killed  any  one  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  for  all  that,  it's  well  kno^vn  that 
several  i^ersons  have  died  of  fi-ight,  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  Ay,  of  cowardliness ;  but  it  wasn't  the 
ghost  killed  them.  Sure  the  poor  ghost  only 
comes  to  get  relief  for  itself — to  have  masses 
said  ;  or,  maybe,  to  do  justice  to  some  one 
that  is  WTonged  in  this  world.  There's 
Jimmy  Beattj',  an'  he  lay  three  -neeks  of 
fright  from  seein'  a  ghost,  an'  it  turned  out 
when  aU  was  known,  th.at  the  ghost  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Tom  Martin's 
white-faced  cow — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  At  any  rate,  let  us  change  the  subject," 
said  Hanlon  ;  "  you  heard  yourself  the  last 
night  we  wor  here,  v.hat  I'U  never  forget." 

"  We  heard  some  noise  like  a  groan,  an' 
that  was  all ;  but  who  coidd  tell  what  it  was, 
or  who  cares  either  ?  " 

"  I,  for  one,  do  ;  but,  de;u-  Sarah,  have  vou 
the  box  ?  " 

"  Why  does  your  voice  tremble  that  way 
for  ?  Is  it  feai-  ?  bekaise  if  I  thought  it  was, 
I  wouldn't  scruple  much  to  walk  home  with- 
out another  word,  an'  bring  the  box  with 
me." 

"You  have  it,  then?" 

"To  be  sure  I  have,  an' my  father  an'  Nel- 
ly is  both  huntin'  the  house  for  it." 

"Why,  what  could  your  father  want  with 
it?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? — an'  only  that  I  prom- 
ised it  to  you,  I  wouldn't  fetch  it  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  had  given  it  up  for  lost  ; 
how  did  you  get  it  again  ?  " 

"  That's  nothing  to  you,  an'  don't  trouble 
your  head  about  it.  There  it  Is  now,  an'  I 
have  kept  my  word  ;  for  while  I  live,  I'll 
never  break  it  if  I  can.  Dear  me,  how  bright 
that  flash  was  !  " 

As  Hanlon  was   taking   the   box    out  of 
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her  hand,  a  fearful  flash  of  sheeted  lightning  I 
opened  out  of  a  cloud  sdmost  immediately  j 
above  them,  and  discovered  it  so  plainly,  ' 
that  the  letters  P.  M.  were  distinctly  legible 
on  the  lid  of  it,  and  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  deep  groan  was  heard,  as  if  comiug 
out  of  the  rock. 

"  Father  of  Heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Haulon, 
"  do  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  did  hear  a  groan  ; 
but  here,  do  you  go — oh,  it  would  be  useless  [ 
to  ask  you — so  I  must  only  do  it  myself ; 
stand  here  an'  I'll  go  round  the  rock  ;  at  any  | 
rate  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  a  ghost."  i 

"  Don't,  Sarah,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  I 
arm  ;  "for  God's  sake,  don't— it  is  a  spirit  i 
— I  know  it — don't  lave  me.  I  understand  ' 
it  all,  an'  maybe  you  will  some  day,  too."        I 

"Now,"  she  exclaimed  indignantly,  and  in  ; 
an  incredulous  voice  ;  "  in  God's  name,  what  [ 
has  a  spirit  to  do  v\-ith  an  old  rustj'  Tobaccy- 
box?  It's  surely  a  curious  box  ;  there's  my  I 
father  would  give  one  of  his  eyes  to  find  it  ;  j 
an'  Nelly,  that  hid  it  the  other  day,  found  it  [ 
gone  when  she  went  to  get  it  for  him." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  "  said  Hanlon,  pla- 
cing it  as  he  spoke  in  )iis  safest  jDocket.  j 

"I  do,"  she  rephed  ;  "an'  only  that  li 
promised  it  to  you,  and  would  not  break  my  j 
word,  I'd  give  it  to  my  fatlier  ;  but  I  don't  \ 
see  myself  what  use  it  can  be  of  to  him  or  j 
anybody."  j 

Hanlon,  despite  of  his  terrors,  heard  this  I 
intelligence  with  the  deepest  interest — in-  | 
'deed,  with  an  intere.st  so  deep,  that  he  al- 
most forgot  them  altogether ;  and  with  a  I 
view  of  ehciting  from  her  as  much  informa-  | 
tiou  in  connection  with  it  as  he  could,  he 
asked  her  to  accompany  him  a  part  of  the 
way  home.  I 

"  It's  not  quite  the  thing,"  she  replied,'  : 
"for  a  girl  like  me  to  be  walkin' with  a  young  ! 
fellow  at  this  hour ;  but  as  I'm  not  afeard 
of  you,  and  as  I  know  you  are  afeard  of  the 
ghost — if  there  is  a  ghost — I  will  go  part  of 
the  way  with  you,  although  it  does  not  say  \ 
much  for  your  courage  to  ask  me."  I 

"  Thank  you,  Sarah  ;  you  are  a  perfect  j 
treasure."  j 

"  Whatever  I  was,  or  whatever  I  am.  Char-  1 
lej',  I  can  never  be  anything  more  to  you  than 
a  mere  acquaintance — I  don't  think  ever  we 
were  much  more — but  what  I  want  to  tell  J 
you  is,  that  if  ever  you  have  any  serious  \ 
notion  of  me,  you  must  put  it  out  of  your 
head."  i 

"  Why  so,  Sarah  ?  "  ] 

"  Why  so,"  she  rephed,  hastily;  "  whj-,  be-  ; 
kaise  /  don't  -nish  it — isn't  that  enough  for  ' 
yoii,  if  you  have  spmt  ?  "  I 

"  Well,  but  I'd  like  to  know  why  you 
changed  your  mind."  | 


"All,"  said  she  ;  "well,  afther  aU,  that's 
only  natural — it  is  but  raisonable  ;  an'  I'll  tell 
you  ;  in  the  first  place,  there's  a  want  of  ujan- 
liness  about  you  that  I  don't  like — I  think 
you've  but  little  heart  or  feelin'.  You  toy 
with  the  girls — with  this  one  and  that  one 
— an'  you  don't  ai^peai-  to  love  any  one  of 
them-  -ia  short,  you're  not  affectionate,  I'm 
afeard.  Now,  here  am  I,  an'  I  can  scarcely 
say,  that  evei-  you  courted  me  like  a  man 
that  had  feelin'.  I  think  you're  revengeful, 
too  ;  for  I  have  seen  you  look  black  au'  angry 
at  a  woman,  before  now.  You  never  loved 
me,  I  linow — I  say  I  know  j-ou  did  not. 
There,  then,  is  some  of  my  raisons — but  I'll 
tell  you  one  more,  that's  worth  them  all. 
/  love  another  now — ay,"  she  added,  with  a 
convulsive  sigh,  "  I  love  another  ;  and,  I 
know,  Chai-ley,  that  he  can't  love  me — there's 
more  hghtniu' — what  a  flash  !  Oh,  I  didn't 
care  this  minute  if  itwent  thi-oughmyheart." 

"Don't  talk  so,  Sarah." 

"  I  know  what's  before  me — disappoint- 
ment— disappointment  in  eveiything — the 
people  say  I'm  wild  and  very  wicked  in  my 
tempier — an'  I  am,  too  ;  but  how  could  I  be 
otherwise '?  for  what  did  I  ever  see  or  hear 
undher  our  own  miserable  roof,  but  eril  talk 
and  evil  deeds "?  A  word  of  kindness  I  never 
got  fi'om  my  father  or  fi-om  Nelly  ;  nothing 
but  the  bad  word  an'  the  hard  blow — until 
now  that  she  is  afeard  of  me  ;  but  little  she 
knew,  that  many  a  time  when  I  was  fiercest, 
an'  thi-eatened  to  put  a  knife  into  her,  there 
was  a  quiver  of  affection  in  my  heart ;  a 
yearnin',  I  may  say,  afther  kindness,  that  had 
me  often  near  throwin'  my  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  askin'  her  why  she  mightn't  as 
well  be  kind  as  cruel  to  me  ;  but  I  couldn't, 
bekaise  I  knew  that  if  I  did,  she'd  only  tramjj 
on  me,  an'  despise  me,  an'  tyrannize  over 
me  more  and  more. 

She  uttei-ed  these  sentiments  under  the 
influence  of  deep  feeling,  checkered  with  an 
occasional  burst  of  wild  distraction,  that 
seemed  to  originate  from  much  bitterness  of 
heart. 

"  Is  it  a  fair  question,"  replied  Hanlon, 
whose  character  she  had  altogether  misunder- 
stood, having,  in  jjoint  of  fact,  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  it  in  it's  natural 
hght ;  "is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  you  who 
is  it  that  you're  in  love  wid  ?  " 

"It's  not  a  fair  question,"  she  replied  ;  "I 
know  he  loves  another,  an'  for  that  raison  111 
never  breathe  it  to  a  mortal." 

"  Bekaise,"  he  added,  "  if  I  knew,  maybe 
I  might  be  able  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
you,  now  and  then,  accordin'  as  I  got  an  op- 
portunity," 

"  For  me  !  "  she  replied  indignantly  ; 
"  what ! — to  beg  him  get  fond  o'  me  !    Oh, 
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its  wondlierful  the  maneness  that's  in  a'most 
every  one  you  meet.  No,"  she  proceeded, 
vehemently  ;  "  if  he  was  a  king  on  his 
throne,  sooner  than  stooj)  to  that,  or  if  he 
didn't,  or  couldn't  love  me  ou  my  ovpn  ac- 
count, I'd  let  the  last  drop  o'  my  heart's 
blood  out  first.  Oh,  no  ! — no,  no,  no— ha  ! 
He  loves  another,"  she  added,  hastily  ;  "  he 
loves  another !  " 

"  An'  do  you  know  her  ?  "  asked  Hanlon. 

"  Do  I  know  her  !  "  she  repUed  ;  "  do  I 
know  her  !  it's  I  that  do  ;  ay,  an'  I  have  her 
in  my  power,  too  ;  an'  if  I  set  about  it,  can 
prevent  a  ring  from  ever  goin'  on  them. 
Ha  !  ha !  Oh,  ay  ;  that  divil,  Sarah  M'Gowan, 
what  a  fine  character  I  have  got !  Well,  well, 
good  night,  Charley !  Maybe  it's  a  folly  to 
have  the  bad  name  for  nothin';  at  laist  they 
say  so.  Ha  !  ha  !  Good-night ;  I'U  go  home. 
Oh,  I  had  like  to  forgot ;  Red  Rody  tould 
me  he  was  si^akiu'  to  you  about  something 
that  he  says  you  can't  but  understhand 
yourself  ;  and  he  desired  me  to  get  you,  if  I 
could,  to  join  him  in  it.  I  said  I  would,  if 
it  was  right  an'  honest ;  for  I  have  gi-eat 
doubts  of  it  bein'  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  if  it  comes  from  him.  He  said  that  it 
was  both  ;  but  that  it  'ud  be  a  great  piece 
of  roguery  to  have  it  undone.  Now,  if  it  is 
what  Ae  says  it  is,  help  him  in  it,  if  you  can  ; 
but  if  it  isn't,  have  no  hand  in  it.  That's  all 
I  tould  him  I  would  say,  an'  that's  aU  I  do 
say.  Keep  out  of  his  saicrets  I  advise  you  ; 
an',  above  all  things,  avoid  everything  mane 
an'  dishonest ;  for,  Charley,  I  have  a  kind  o' 
likin'  for  you  that  I  can't  exj^jlain,  although  I 
don't  love  you  as  a  sweetheart.  Good-night 
again ! " 

She  left  him  abruptly,  and  at  a  rajjid  jaace 
proceeded  back  to  the  Grey  Stone,  around 
which  she  walked,  with  a  view  of  examining 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  any  cause 
visiltle,  earthly  or  otherwise,  for  the  groans 
which  they  had  heard  ;  but  notwithstanding 
a  close  and  diligent  search,  she  could  nei- 
ther see  nor  hear  anj^thing  whatsoever  to 
which  they  might  possibly  be  ascribed. 

She  reached  home  about  one  o'clock,  and 
after  having  sat  musing  for  a  time  over  the 
fire,  which  was  raked  for  the  night — that  is, 
covered  over  with  greeHhavgh,  or  hving  ashes 
— she  was  preparing  to  sleep  in  her  humble 
bed,  behind  a  little  i)ai-tition  wall  about  five 
feet  high,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cabin, 
when  her  father,  who  had  been  moaning,  and 
stM-ing,  and  uttering  abrupt  exclamations  in 
Ids  sleep,  at  length  rose  up,  and  began  deU- 
berately  to  dress  himself,  as  if  with  an  inten- 
tion of  going  out. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  where  are  you  goin'  at  this  time  o' 
the  night?" 


"I'm  goin'  to  the  murdhered  man's 
grave,"  he  rt'ished,  "  I'm  goin'  to  tell  them 
all  how  he  was  murdhered,  an'  who  it  was 
that  murdhered  him." 

A  gui  with  nei-ves  less  firm  would  have 
felt  a  most  deadly  terror  at  such  lan- 
guage, on  jaerceiving,  as  Sarah  at  once  did, 
that  her  father,  whose  eyes  were  shut,  was 
fast  asleep  at  the  time.  In  her,  liowever, 
it  only  produced  such  a  high  degi-ee  of  excite- 
ment and  interest,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  of  her  ardent  and  excitable  tem- 
perament, imbued  as  it  was  with  a  good  deal 
of  natural  romance. 

"In  God's  name,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"what  can  this  mean'?  Of  late  he  hasn't 
had  one  hour's  quiet  rest  at  night ;  nothin' 
but  startin'  and  shoutiu'  out,  and  talkin' 
about  murdher  an'  murdherers  !  What  can 
it  mane  ?  for  he's  now  walkin'  in  his  sleep  ? 
Father,"  said  she,  "  you're  asleep  ;  go  back 
to  bed,  you  had  betther." 

"No,  I'm  not  asleep,"  he  replied  ;  "I'm 
goin'  down  to  the  grave  here  below,  behind 
the  rocks  down  in  Glendhu,  where  the  mur- 
dhered man  is  lyin'  buried." 

"  An'  what  brings  you  there  at  this  time 
o'  the  night  ?  " 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  replied,  uttering  an  ex- 
clamation of  caution  in  a  low,  guarded  voice 
—  "  what  brings  me  ? — whisht,  hould  your 
tongue,  an'  I'll  tell  you." 

She  really  began  to  doubt  her  senses, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  eyes  being 
shut. 

"  Whisht  yourself,"  she  repUed  ;  "  I  don't 
want  to  hear  anything  about  it ;  I  have  no 
relish  for  sich  saicrets.  I'm  ready  enough 
with  my  own  hand,  especially  when  there's 
I  a  weapon  in  it  —  readier  then  ever  I'll  be 
again  ;  but  for  all  that  I  don't  wish  to  hear 
j  sich  saicrets.     Are  you  asleep  or  awake  ?  " 

"  I'm  awake,  of  coorse,"  he  replied. 

"  An'  why  are  your  eyes  shut  then  ?  You're 
frightful,  father,  to  look  at  ;  no  corjise  ever 
had  sich  a  face  as  you  have  ;  your  heavy 
brows  are  knit  in  sich  a  way  ;  jist  as  if  you 
were  in  agony  ;  your  cheeks  ai'e  so  white 
too,  an'  yom-  mouth  is  do^Ti  at  the  corners, 
that  a  ghost  —  ay,  the  ghost  of  the  mur- . 
dhered  man  himself  —  would  be  agreeable 
comi^ared  to  you.  Go  to  bed,  father,  if  you're 
awake." 

To  all  this  he  made  no  replj%  but  having 
dressed  himself,  he  deliberately,  and  with 
great  caiitii>n,  raised  the  latch,  and  pro- 
ceeded out  at  that  dismal  and  lonely  hour. 
Sai'ah,  for  a  time,  knew  not  how  to  act. 
She  had  often  heard  of  sleep-walking,  and 
she  feared  now,  that  if  she  awalcened  him, 
he  might  imagine  that  she  had  heard  matters 
I  which  he  wished  no  ears  whatever  to  hear ; 
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for  the  truth  -was,  that  some  vague  suspi- 
cions of  a  dreadful  nature  had  lately  entered 
her  mind ;  susjiicions,  which  his  broken 
slumbers  —  his  starts,  and  frequent  excla- 
mations during  sleep,  had  only  tended  to 
eonfirm. 

"I  wtII  watch  him  at  all  events,"  said  she 
to  hei-self,  "and  see  that  he  comes  to  no 
danger."  She  accordingly  shut  the  door 
after  her,  and  followed  him  pretty  closely 
into  the  deep  gloom  of  the  sUeut  and  soli- 
tary glen.  With  cautious,  but  steady  and 
unen-ing  stejjs,  he  proceeded  in.  the  direction 
of  the  loneliest  spot  of  it,  which  having 
reached,  he  went  \>\  a  narrow  and  untrodden 
circuit — a  kind  of  broken,  but  natural  path- 
way— to  the  identical  spot  where  the  body, 
which  Nelly  had  discovered,  lay. 

He  then  raised  his  hand,  as  if  in  caiition, 
and  whispered — "  Whisht !  here  is  where 
the  murdhered  man's  body  lies." 

"I'll  not  do  it,"  said  Sarah,  "I'll  not  do 
it ;  it  would  be  mane  and  ungenerous  to  ax 
him  a  question  that  might  make  him  betray 
himself." 

At  this  moment  the  moon  which  had  been 
for  some  time  risen,  presented  a  strange  and 
alarming  aspect.  She  seemed  red  as  blood  ; 
and  directly  across  her  centre  there  went  a 
black  bar — a  bar  so  ominously  and  intensely 
black,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  it 
without  experiencing  something  hke  what 
one  might  be  sujiposed  to  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  supernatural  appearance ;  at  the 
performance  of  some  magic  or  unnatural 
rite,  whei-e  the  3orcerer,  by  the  wickedness 
of  his  5pell,  forced  her,  as  it  were,  thus  to 
lend  a  dreadful  and  reluctant  sanction  to  his 
proceedings. 

Her  father,  however,  proceeded  :  "Ay — 
who  murdhered  him,  my  lord?  WTiy,  my 
lord — hem — it  was — Condy  Dalton,  an'  I 
have  another  man  to  prove  it  along  wid  my- 
eelf — one  Rody  Duncan  ;  now  Eody  answer 
Btrong  ;  swear  home  ;  mind  j'ourself,  Eody." 

These  words  were  spoken  aside,  i^reeisely 
as  one  woixld  address  them  when  instruct- 
ing any  person  to  give  a  particular  Une  of 
evidence.  He  then  stooped  down,  and 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  grave  said,  as  if 
he  were  addressing  the  dead  man  : 

"Ha!  you  sleeja  cool  there,  you  guilty 
friUain  !  an'  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  the  un- 
faithful an'  dishonest  stlu-ap  that  you  got 
that  for,  didn't  get  as  much  herself  There 
you  are,  an'  you'll  teU  no  tales  at  aU  events ! 
You  know,  Kody,"  he  proceeded,  "it  was 
Dalton  that  murdliereil  him  ;  mind  that — 
but  you're  a  coward  at  heart ;  as  for  myself 
there's  nothing  troubles  me  but  that  Tobac- 
cy-Box  ;  but  iiov  know  nothing  about  that ; 
may  the  divil  confound  me,  at  any  rate,  for 


not  destroyin'  it !  an'  that  ould  sthrap,  Nelly, 
suspects  something  ;  for  she's  always  lingin 
Providence  into  my  ears  ;  but  if  I  had  that 
box  destroyed,  I'd  disregard  Providence  ;  if 
there  is  a  Providence." 

The  words  had  barely  proceeded  out  of 
his  lips,  when  a  peal  of  thunder,  astonish- 
ingly loud,  broke,  as  it  were,  -over  their  very 
heads,  having  been  preceded  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  so  bright,  that  the  long,  weU- 
defined  grave  was  exposed,  in  all  its  lonely 
horrors,  to  Sarah's  eye. 

"  That's  odd,  now,"  said  she,  "  that  the 
thunder  should  come  as  he  said  them  very 
words  ;  but  thank  God  that  it  was  Dalton 
that  did  the  deed,  for  if  it  was  himseK  he'd 
not  keep  it  back  now,  when  the  truth  would 
be  sure  to  come  out." 

"  It  was  he,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,"  proceeded  her  father,  "  an'  my 
conscience,  my  lord,  during  all  this  long 
time " 

He  here  muttered  something  which  she 
could  not  understand,  and  after  stooping 
down,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  grave  a 
second  time,  he  turned  about  and  reti'aced 
his  stejjs  home.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
late  as  the  hour  was,  there  were  other  per- 
sons abroad  as  well  as  themselves,  for  Sarah 
could  distinctly  hear  the  footsteps  of  several 
persons  passing  along  the  adjoining  road, 
past  the  Grey  Stone,  and  she  also  thought 
that  among  the  rest  might  be  distinguished 
the  voice  of  Eed  Rody  Duncan.  The  Proph- 
et quietly  oj^ened  the  door,  entered  as  usual, 
and  went  to  bed  ;  Sarah  having  also  retired 
to  her  own  little  sleeping  place,  lay  for  some 
time,  musing  deeply  over  the  incidents  of  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Tumults — Confessions  of  Murder. 

The  next  morning  opened  with  all  the  dark 
sultry  rain  and  black  cloudy  drapery,  which 
had,  as  we  have  already  stated,  character- 
ized the  whole  season.  Indeed,  dui-ing  the 
year  we  are  describing,  it  was  known  that 
all  those  visible  signs  which  prognosticate 
any  particular  description  of  weather,  had 
altogether  lost  theu-  significance.  If  a  fine 
day  came,  for  instance,  which  indeed  was  a 
:  rare  case,  or  a  clear  and  beautiful  evening, 
1  it  was  but  natural  that  after  such  a  dark  and 
dreary  course  of  weather,  the  heart  should 
I  become  glad  and  full  of  hope,  that  a  per- 
manent change  for  the  better  was  about  to 
take  place  ;  but  alas,  all  cheerful  hope  and 
expectation  were  in  vain.  The  morrow's 
sun  rose  as  before,  dim  and  gloom'y,  to  wade 
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along  liis  dismal  and  wintry  path,  without 
one  glimpse  of  enlivening  light  from  his  ris- 
ing to  his  setting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  shghtly,  those 
outrages,  to  which  the  disease  and  misery 
that  scourged  the  country  in  so  many  shapes 
had  driven  the  unfortunate  and  j)erishing 
midtitudes.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  that  can  or  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  most  lenient  consid- 
eration and  forbearance,  by  the  executive 
authorities,  it  is  that  which  takes  place  un- 
der the  irresistible  pressure  of  famine.  And 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  this  is  a  subject  concerning  which  much 
ignorance  prevails,  not  only  throughout  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  even  at  home  here 
in  Ireland,  with  ourselves.  Much  for  in- 
stance is  said,  and  has  been  said,  concern- 
ing what  are  termed  "  Years  of  Famine,"  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  in  this  country,  no  year 
has  ever  past,  which  in  some  remote  locality 
or  other,  has  not  been  such  to  the  unfortun- 
ate inhabitants.  The  climate  of  Ireland  is 
so  unsettled,  its  soil  so  various  in  quahty 
and  the  potato  so  Hable  to  injury  from  excess 
of  either  drought  or  moisture,  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  the  stai'tling  fact  of 
this  annual  famine  as  one  we  can  vouch  for, 
upon  our  isersonal  knowledge,  and  against 
the  truth  of  which  we  challenge  contradic- 
tion. Neither  does  an  autumn  pass  with- 
out a  complaint  peculiar  to  those  who  feed 
solely  upon  the  new  and  unrijse  potato,  and 
which,  ever  since  the  year  '32  is  known  by 
the  people  as  the  potato  cholera.  With 
these  circumstances  the  legislature  ought  to 
be  acquainted,  inasmuch  as  they  are  calam- 
ities that  will  desolate  and  afflict  the  country 
so  long  as  the  potato  is  permitted  to  be,  as 
it  unfortunately  is,  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  That  we  are  subject  in  consequence 
of  tliat  fact,  to  periodical  recuiTences  of 
dearth  and  disease,  is  well  known  and  ad- 
mitted ;  but  that  avei-y  seaso7i  brings  its  jjar- 
tial  scourge  of  both  these  evils  to  various  re- 
mote and  neglected  districts  in  Ireland,  has 
not  been,  what  it  ought  long  since  to  have 
been,  an  acknowledged  and  established  fact 
in  the  sanatory  statistics  of  the  country.  In- 
deed, one  would  imagine,  that  after  the 
many  terrible  visitations  which  we  have  had 
from  destitution  and  pestilence,  a  legislature 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  would  have  devoted  itself,  in 
some  reasonal)le  measure,  to  the  human  con- 
sideration of  sucli  proper  sumptuary  and  san- 
atory enactments,  as  would  have  provided 
not  only  against  the  recurrence  of  these  evils, 
but  for  a  more  enlightened  system  of  public 
health   and   eleanUness,   and  a  better   and 


more  comfortable  provision  of  food  for  the 
indigent  and  jioor.  As  it  is  at  present,  pro- 
vision dealers  of  all  kinds,  meal-mongers, 
forestallers,  butchers,  bakers,  and  hucksters, 
combine  together,  and  sustain  such  a  gen- 
eral monopoly  in  food,  as  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  all  law  and  humanity,  and  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  artificial  famine  in  the 
country ;  and  surely  these  cfrcumstances 
ought  not  to  be  permitted,  so  long  as  we  have 
a  deliberative  legislature,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  and  guard  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  peojjle. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  nan-ative,  and 
especially  on  the  gloomy  morning  following 
the  Prophet's  unconscious  visit  to  the  grave 
of  the  murdered  man,  the  popular  outrages 
had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.  Up  to  the 
l^resent  time  occasional  outbreaks,  by  small 
and  detached  groups  of  individuals,  had 
taken  place  at  night  or  before  dawn,  and 
rather  in  a  timid  or  fugitive  maimer,  than 
with  the  recklessness  of  men  who  assemble 
in  large  crowds,  and  set  both  law  and  all 
consequences  at  open  defiance.  Now,  how- 
ever, destitution  and  disease  had  wrought 
such  woeful  work  among  the  general  jjopu- 
lation,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  or 
how  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  imjsetuous 
I  resentment  with  which  they  expressed  them- 
I  selves  against  those  who  held  over  large 
quantities  of  food  in  order  to  procure  high 
!  prices.  At  this  moment  the  country,  with 
its  waste,  unreaped  crops,  lying  in  a  state  of 
plashy  and  fermenting  ruin,  and  its  desolate 
and  wintry  aspect,  was  in  frightful  keeping 
with  the  appearance  of  the  people  when  thus 
congregated  together.  We  can  only  say, 
that  the  famine  crowds  of  that  awful  year 
should  have  been  seen  in  order  to  have  been 
understood  and  felt.  The  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  dull  but  frantic  tumult,  and 
the  wild  crowds  as  they  came  and  went  in 
the  perpetration  of  their  melancholy  out- 
rages, were  worn  down  by  such  stai'hng  evi- 
dences of  general  poverty  and  suffering,  as 
were  enough  to  fill  the  heart  with  fear  as 
well  as  l^itj',  even  to  look  upon.  Their  cadav- 
erous and  emaciated  aspects  had  something 
in  them  so  wild  and  wolfish,  and  the  fii-e  of 
famine  blazed  so  savagely  in  their  hollow 
eyes,  that  many  of  them  looked  like  creatures 
changed  from  their  very  humanity  by  some 
judicial  plague,  that  had  been  sent  down 
from  Heaven  to  punish  and  desolate  the  land. 
And  in  truth  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever, 
that  the  intensity  of  their  sufferings,  and  the 
natural  panic  which  was  occasioueil  bj'  the 
imited  ravages  of  disease  and  famine,  had 
weakened  the  powers  of  their  understanding, 
and  impressed  upon  their  bearing  and  fea- 
tures an  expression  which  seemed  pai-tly  the 
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wild  excitement  of  temporary  frenzy,   and 
partly  the  dull,  hopeless  apathy  of  fatuity — 
a  state  to  which  it  is  well  known  that  misery, 
sickness,    and    hunger,    all    together,    had 
brought  down  the  strong  intellect  and  reason 
of  the  wretched  and  famishing  multitvides. 
Nor  was  this  state  of  feeling  confined  to  those 
who  were  goaded  by  the  frightful  sufferings 
that  in-evailed.     On  the  contrary,  thousands 
became  victims  of  a  quick  and  powerful  con- 
tagion which  spread  the  insane  spirit  of  vio- 
lence at  a  rapid  rate,  affecting  many  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  who  in  the  early  i^art 
of  the  morning  had  not  j)artaken  of  its  inHu-  1 
ence.     To  no  other  princijsle  than  this  can  ' 
we  attribute  the  wanton  and  irrational  out- 
rages of  many  of  the   people.     Evei-y  one  1 
acquainted  with  such  awful  visitations  must  i 
know  that  their  terrific  realities  cause  them, 
by   wild   influences   that   niu   through   the  , 
whole  masses,  to  forget  all  the  decencies  and  j 
restraints  of  ordinaiy   hfe,  until   fear   and  j 
shame,  and  becoming  respect  for  order,  all 
of  which  constitute  the  moral  safety  of  soci-  1 
ety — are  thrown  aside  or  resolved  into  the 
great  tp-annical  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
which,  when  thus  stimulated,  becomes  what 
may  be  termed  Die  imanity  of  desolation.    We 
know  that  the  most  savage  animals  as  well  as  j 
the  most  timid  will,  when  impelled  by  its  i 
ravenous  clamors,  alike  forget  every  other  [ 
appetite  but  that  which  is  neoessai-y  for  tlie 
Bustainmsnt  of  hfe.     Urged  by  it  alone,  they  | 
will  sometimes  aj)proach  and  assail  tlie  habi-  ] 
tations  of  man,  and,  in  the  fury  of  the  mo-  ; 
ment,  expose  themselves  to  his  power,  and 
dare  his  resentment ;  just  as  a  famine  mob  j 
will  do,  when  urged  by  the  same  instinct,  in  i 
a  year  of  scarcity. 

There  is  no  beast,  howevei-,  in  the  deepest  i 
jungle  of  Africa  itself,  so  wild,  savage  and 
ferocious,  as  a  human  mob,  when  left  to  its  j 
own  blind  and  headlong  impulses.     On  the  | 
morning  in  question,  the  whole  countrj'  was  ! 
poiu'ing  forth  its  famished  hordes  to  inter-  I 
cept  meal-carts  and  pro^'ision  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions,  on  their  way  to  market  or  to  j 
the  next  sea-port  for  shipment ;  or  to  attack  ! 
the   granaries  of  provision  dealers,  and  all  j 
who,  having  food  in  large  quantities,  refused 
to  give  it  gratis,  or  at  a  nominal  price  to  the 
poor.     Carts  and  cai-s,  therefore,  mostly  the 
property  of  unoffending  persons,  were  stop- 
ped on  the  highways,  there  broken,  and  the 
food  which  they  carried  ojienly  taken  away, 
and,   in  case  of  resistance,  those  who  had 
charge  of  them  were  severely  beaten.     IVElls 
were  also  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  in  many 
instances    large    quantities    of     flour    and  j 
grain  not  only  cai'ried  off,  but  wantonly  and 
wickedly  strewn  about  the  streets  and  des- 
troyed. I 


In  all  these  acts  of  violence  there  was 
very  little  shouting  ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
wretched  jjeople  were  not  able  to  shout  : 
unless  on  rare  occasions  ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
their  vociferations  were  then  but  a  faint  and 
feeble  echo  of  the  noisy  tumults  which  in, 
genend  characterize  the  proceedings  of  ex- 
cited and  angry  crowds.  Truly,  those  piti- 
able gathei-ings  had  their  o^ti  peculiarities 
of  misery.  During  the  progress  of  the  pil- 
lage, individuals  of  every  age,  sex,  and  con- 
dition— so  far  as  condition  can  be  apjalied  to 
the  lower  classes — might  be  seen  behind 
ditches,  in  remote  nooks  —  in  porches  of 
houses,  and  many  on  the  open  highways  and 
streets,  eating,  or  rather  gobbling  up  raw 
flour,  or  oat-meal ;  others,  more  fortunate; 
were  tearing  and  devouring  bread,  with  a 
fury,  to  which  only  the  unuatiu-al  appetites 
of  so  many  famished  maniacs  could  be  com- 
pared. As  might  be  expected,  most  of  these 
inconsiderate  acts  of  license  were  punished 
by  the  consequences  which  followed  them. 
Sickness  of  various  descriptions,  giddiness, 
retchings,  fainting  fits,  convulsions,  and  in 
some  cases,  death  itself,  were  induced  by 
this  wolfish  and  frightful  gluttony  on  the 
part  of  the  starving  people.  Othei-s,  how- 
ever, who  possessed  more  sense,  and  main- 
tained a  greater  restraint  over  their  indi^'id- 
ual  sufferings,  might  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
hurrying  home,  loaded  with  provisions  of 
the  most  portable  descriptions,  under  which 
they  tottered  and  panted,  and  sometimes 
fell  utterly  prostrate  from  recent  illness  or 
the  mere  exhaustion  of  want.  Aged  people, 
grey-haired  old  men,  and  old  women  bent 
with  age,  exhibited  a  wild  and  excited  alac- 
rity that  was  grievous  to  witness,  while 
hirpling  homewards — if  they  had  a  home,  or 
if  not,  to  the  first  friendly  shelter  they  could 
get  —  a  kind  of  dim  exulting  joy  feebly 
blazing  in  their  heav}'  eyes,  and  a  wild  sense 
of  unexpected  good  fortune  working  in  un- 
natural play  upon  the  muscles  of  their 
wrinkled  and  miserable  faces.  Tlie  ghastly 
impressions  of  famine,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  those  who  composed  the  crowds. 
Even  the  children  were  little  living  skeletons, 
wan  and  yellow,  vrith  a  spirit  of  jiain  and 
suffering  legible  upon  their  fleshless  but 
innocent  features — while  the  very  dogs,  as 
was  well  observed,  were  not  able  to  bark, 
unless  they  stood  against  a  wall ;  for,  indeed, 
such  of  them  as  surWved,  were  nothing  but 
ribs  and  skin.  At  all  events,  they  assisted 
in  making  up  the  terrible  picture  of  general 
misery  which  the  country  at  large  presented. 
Both  day  and  night,  but  at  night  especially 
their  hungry  bowlings  could  be  heard  over 
the  country,  or  minghng  with  wailings  which 
the  peojile  were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  over 
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those  whom  the  terrible  typhus  was  sweep- 
ing' away  with  such  wide  and  indiscriminate 
fatality. 

Our  readers  may  now  perceive,  that  the 
sufferings  of  these  unhappy  crowds,  before 
they  had  been  driven  to  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence, were  almost  beyond  belief.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  when  the  potatoes 
could  not  be  dug,  miserable  women  might 
be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  fact, 
during  aU  hours  of  the  day,  gatheriug  weeds 
of  various  descriptions,  in  order  to  sustain 
life  ;  and  hapjjy  were  they  who  could  pro- 
cure a  few  handfuls  of  young  nettles,  chicken- 
weed,  sorrel,  preshagh,  buglass,  or  seaweed, 
to  bring  home  as  food,  either  for  themselves 
or  their  unfortunate  children.  Others,  again, 
were  glad  to  creep  or  totter  to  stock-farms, 
at  great  distances  across  the  country,  in 
hope  of  being  able  to  procure  a  portion  of 
blood,  which,  on  such  melancholy  occasions, 
is  taken  frorn  the  heifers  and  bullocks  that 
graze  there,  in  order  to  prevent  the  miser- 
able poor  from  perishing  by  actual  stan'ation 
and  death. 

Alas!  httle  do  our  English  neighbors 
know  or  dream  of  the  horrors  which  attend 
a  year  of  severe  famine  in  this  unhajjjjy  coun- 
try. The  crowds  which  kept  perpetual  and 
incessant  siege  to  the  houses  of  wealthy  and 
even  of  struggling  small  farmers,  were  such 
as  scarcely  any  pen  could  describe.  Neither 
can  we  render  anj'thing  hke  adequate  justice 
to  the  benevolence  and  charity — nay,  we 
ought  to  say,  tlie  generosity  and  magnani- 
mity of  this  and  the  middle  classes  in  general. 
Li  no  country  on  earth  could  such  noble  in- 
stances of  self-denial  and  sublime  humanity 
be  witnessed.  It  has  happened  in  thousands 
of  instances  that  the  last  miserable  morsel, 
the  last  mouthful  of  nourishing  liquid,  the 
last  potato,  or  the  last  six-jience,  has  been 
divided  with  wretched  and  desolate  beings 
who  required  it  more,  and  this,  too,  bj' 
persons  who,  when  that  was  gone^  knew  not 
to  what  quarter  they  could  turn  vrith  a  hoj^je 
of  replacing  for  themselves  that  which  they 
had  just  shared  in  a  spirit  of  such  genuine 
and  exalted  piety.* 

*  It  is  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  season  des- 
cribed in  this  tale  is  the  dreadful  and  melancholy 
one  of  1817  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  the  cli.Trge  of  having  exags^erated  the  almost 
incredible  auff'i'rings  of  the  people  in  that  year, 
we  have  studiously  kept  our  descriptions  of  them 
withm  the  limits  of  truth.  Dlt.  CokRigan,  in  hia 
able  and  very  sensible  pamphlet  on  "  Fner  and 
Fiimine  as  Cause  and  Effect  in  Ireland" — a  pamph- 
let, by  the  way,  which  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
veying most  important  truths  to  statesmen,  and 
which  ouj^ht  to  be  looked  on  as  a  great  public  bene- 
fit—has confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  gloomy 
pictures  I  was  forced  to  draw.  Here  follow  an  ex- 
tract or  two  • 


It  was  to  such  a  state  of  general  tumult 
that  the  Pi'ophet  and  his  family  arose  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  As  usual,  he 
was  grim  and  suUen,  but  on  this  occasion 
his  face  had  a  pallid  and  sunken  look  in  it, 
which  apparently  added  at  least  ten  j-ears  to 
his  age.  There  was  httle  sjjoken,  and  after 
breakfast   he  prepared  to   go   out.     Sarah, 


"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  to  recollection 
the  summer  of  18i(i.  cold  and  wet — com  uncut  in 
November,  or  rotting  in  the  sheaves  on  the  ground 
— potatoes  not  ripened  (and  when  unrijie  there  can- 
not be  worse  food),  containing  more  water  than 
nutriment— straw  at  such  an  extravagant  price  as  to 
render  the  obtaining  of  it  for  bedding  almost  im- 
possible, and  when  procured,  retaining  from  its  half- 
fermented  state,  so  much  moisture,  that  the  use 
was,  perhaps,  worse  than  the  want  of  it.  The  same 
agent  that  destroyed  the  harvest  spoiled  the  turf. 
Seldom  had  such  a  multiplication  tif  evils  come  to- 
gether. In  some  of  the  former  years,  although  food 
and  bedding  were  deficient,  the  portion  saved  was  of 
good  quality,  and  fuel  was  not  wanting:  but  in 
ISIO  every  comfort  that  might  have  compensated 
for  partial  want  was  absent.  This  description  ap- 
plies to  the  two  years  of  1816  and  1817.  In  mid- 
summer of  1817,  the  blaze  of  fever  was  over  the 
entire  country.  It  had  burst  forth  in  almost  a 
thous.and  different  points.  V.'ithin  the  short  space 
of  a  month,  in  the  summer  of  1817,  the  epidemic 
sprung  forth  in  Tramore,  Youghal,  Kinsale,  Tralee, 
and  Clonmel,  in  Oarrick-on-Suir,  Roscrea,  Ballina, 
(.astlebar,  Belfast,  Armagh,  Omagh.  Londonderry, 
Monasterevan,  TuUamore  and  Slane.  This  simul- 
taneous break-out  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
some  universal  cause." 

Again : 

"The  poor  were  deprived  of  employment  and 
were  driven  from  the  doors  where  before  they  had 
always  received  relief,  lest  they  should  introduce 
disease  with  them.  Thus,  destitution  and  fever 
continued  in  a  vicious  circle,  each  impelling  the 
other,  while  want  of  presence  of  mind  aggravated 
a  thousandfold  the  terrible  infliction.  Of  the 
miseries  that  attend  a  visitation  of  epidemic  fever, 
few  can  form  a  conception.  The  mere  relation  of 
the  scenes  that  occurred  in  the  countrj-,  even  in 
one  of  its  last  visitations,  makes  one  shudder  in 
reading  them.  As  Barker  and  Cheyne  observe  in 
theij:  report,  'a  volume  might  be  liUed  with  in- 
stances of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  visitation  of 
fever  in  1817.'" 

"  •  On  the  road  leading  from  Cork,  within  a  mile 
of  the  town  (Kanturk),  1  visited  a  woman  laboring 
under  typhus  ;  on  her  left  lay  a  child  very  ill,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  another  child  just  able  to  crawl 
about,  and  on  her  right  the  corpse  of  a  third  child 
who  had  died  two  days  previously,  which  the  un- 
happy mother  could  not  get  removed.' — Lcller  from 
Dr.  OLeary,  Kaniurk. 

"  '  Ellen  Fagan,  a  young  woman,  whose  husband 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  seek  employment,  to  leave 
her  almost  destitute  in  a  raiser.ible  cabin,  with 
three  children,  gave  the  shelter  of  her  roof  to  a 
poor  beggar  who  had  lever.  i>he  herself  caught 
the  disease,  and  from  the  terror  created  in  the 
neighborhood,  was,  with  her  three  children,  desert- 
ed— except  that  ."lome  person  left  a  little  water  and 
milk  at  the  window  for  the  children, — one  about 
four,  the  other  about  tliree  years  old ,  and  the  other 
an  infant  at  her  breast.  In  this  way  she  continued 
for  a  week,  when  a  neighbor  sent  her  a  loaf  of 
brei^d,  which  was  left  in  the  window.     Four  days 
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(luring  the  ■whole  morning,  ■watched  his ' 
looks,  and  paid  a  marked  attention  to  every 
thing  he  said.  He  aj^peared,  however,  to  be  1 
utterlj'  unconscious  of  the  previous  night's 
adventure,  a  fact  ■^vhieli  his  daughter  easily  : 
perceived,  and  which  occasioned  her  to  ■ 
feel  a  kind  of  vague  compassion  for  him,  Lu  | 
consequence  of  the  advantage  it  might  give 
Nelly  over  him  ;  for  of  late  she  began  to  par-  ] 
ticijjate  in  her  father's  fears  and  suspicious 
of  tliat  stubborn  and  superstitious  person-  ' 
age.  I 

"  Father,"  said  she,  as  he  was  about  to  go 
out,  "  is  it  fair  to  ax  where  you  are  going?"   j 

"It's  neither  fair  nor  foul,"  he  replied; 
"  but  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,  I 
I  won't  tell  yciu."  I 

"  Have  you  any  objections  then,  that  I 
should  walk  a  piece  of  the  way  with  you  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  have  come  to  yovu- 


after  this  he  grew  uneasy  about  hor,  and  one  night  | 
ha^sing  prepared  some  tea  and  bread,  he  set  off  to  ) 
her  rrdief.      When   he  arrived,  the  following  scene 
presenteil   itself  : — In   the    window   lay   the    loaf, 
■where  it,  bad  been  deposited  four  days  previously  ; 
in  one  corner  of  the  cabm.  on  a  little  straw,  with-  I 
out  covering  of  any  kind,  lay  the  wretched  mother, 
actually  dying,  and  her  infant  dead  by  her  side,  for 
the  want  of  that  sustenance  which  she  had  not  to 
give ;   on  the  floor  lay  the  children,  to   all  appear-  ; 
a-ii'-e  dying  also  of  cold  and  hunger.    At  first  they  re-  j 
fused  to  take  anything,  and  he  had  to  pour  a  little  ! 
liquid  down  their  throats — with  the  cautious  admin- 
istration of   food   they  gradually  recovered.     The  , 
■woman   expired    before    the   visitor    quitted    the 
house.' — Letter  from  Dr.  Mamrthney,  Monivae.        I 

"  '  A  man,  his  wife,  arid  two  children  lay  together  ' 
in  a  fever.  The  man  died  in  the  night ;  his  wife,  I 
neaily  convalescent,  was  so  terrified  with  his  corpse  : 
in  the  same  bed  with  her.  that  she  relapsed,  and 
died  in  two  days  after ;  the  children  recovered  \ 
from  fever,  but  the  eldest  lost  his  reason  by  the  [ 
fright.  Many  other  scenes  have  1  witnessed,  which 
■would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.'^ — Barker  &  Cheyne's 
111  port.  I 

•■  I  know  not  of  any  visitation  so  much  to  be  ' 
dreaded  as  epidem  c  lever ;  it  is  worse  than  the  ' 
plague,  for  it  lasts  tijro  jghout  all  seasons.  Cholera 
niiiy  seem  more  frightful,  but  it  is  in  reality  less 
destructive.  It  terminates  rapidly  in  death,  or  in 
as  rapid  recovery.  Its  visitation,  too,  is  short,  and 
it  leaves  those  who  recover  unimpaired  in  health 
and  strength.  Civil  war.  were  it  not  for  its  crimes,  [ 
would  be,  as  far  as  regards  the  welfare  of  a  coun- 
try, a  visitation  less  to  be  dreaded  than  epidemic 
fever.  I 

"  It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  form  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a  million  end  a  half  of 
people  in  these  countries,   in  their  convalescence 
from  fever,  deprived  of,  not  only  the  comforts,  but  j 
even  the  necessaries  of  lite,  with  scanty  food,  and  j 
fuel,  and  covering,  only  rising  from  fever  to  slowly  ; 
f.iU  victims  to  those  numerous  chronic  diseases  that  ' 
are   sure    to   seize   upon    enfeebled    constitutions. 
Death  would  be  to  many  a  more  merciful  dispensa- 
tion than  such  a  recovery." — Famine  mid  Fev<^\  as 
Cause  and  Effect  in.  Ireland.   tf:c.,  &e.     By  D.  J. 
CoHKroAN.    Esq.,   M.D.,   M.R.C.S.E.     Dublin:  J. 
Fannin  &  Co.,  Grafton  Street.  I 


you  ought,  about  what  I  mentioned  to 
you." 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  she  re- 
plied, without  noticing  the  allusion  he  had 
made  ;  "  something  that  yoi.  ought  to 
know." 

"  An'  why  not  mention  it  where  we  are  ?  " 

"  Bekaise  I  don't  wish  her  there  to  know  it." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  repUed  Nelly;  "I 
feel  your  kindness — an,'  dear  me,  what  a 
sight  o'  wisdom  I'll  lose  by  bein'  kep'  out  o' 
the  saicret — saicret  indeed  !  A  fig  for  your- 
self an'  your  saicret ;  maybe  I  have  my 
saicret  as  well  as  j'ou." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Sarah,  "  if  you  have, 
do  you  keep  yours  as  I'll  keep  mine,  and 
then  we'U  be  aiquil.  Come,  father,  for  I 
must  go  from  home  too.  Indeed  I  think 
this  is  the  last  day  I'll  be  with  either  of  you 
for  some  time — maybe  ever." 

"  What  do  you  mane  ?  "  said  the  father. 

"Hut !  "  said  the  mother,  "  what  a  goose 
you  are  !  Charley  Hanlon,  to  be  siu'e  ;  I  sup- 
pose she'U  run  off  wid  him.  Oh,  thin,  God 
pity  him  or  any  other  one  Uiat's  doomed  to 
be  bUstered  wid  you  !  " 

Sarah  flashed  like  lightning,  and  her  frame 
began  to  work  ■with  that  extraordinary  ener- 
gy which  always  accompanied  the  manifesta- 
tion of  her  resentment. 

"You  will,"  said  she,  approaching  the 
other — "you  will,  after  your  escape  the 
other  day  ;  you — no,  ah  !  no — I  won't  now  ; 
I  forgot  myself.  Come,  father, — come,  come  ;. 
my  last  quarrel  with  her  is  over.  " 

"-\y,"  returned  Nelly,  as  they  went  out,: 
"there  you  go,  an'  a  sweet  pair  you  are — fa- 
ther and  daughter ! " 

"  Now,  father,"  resumed  Sarah,  after  they 
h'id  got  out  of  he.aring,  "will  you  tell  me  if 
you  slep'  well  last  night  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ax  ?  "  he  repKed  ;  "  to  be  sure- 
I  did." 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  as,"  she  answered  ; "  do: 
you  know  that  you  went  last  night — in  the- 
middle  of  the  night — to  the  mui'dhered  man's. 
grave,  in  the  glen  there  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  look  of  as- 
tonishment and  dismay  which  he  turned  up- 
on her  at  these  words. 

"  Sarah  !  "  he  said,  sternly  ;  but  she  inter- 
rupted him. 

"It's  thruth,"  said  she  ;  "an'  I  went  ■with- 
you." 

"What  are  you  spakin'  about?  Me  go 
out,  an'  not  know  it !     Nonsense  !  " 

"You  went  in  your  sleep,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Did  I  sj^ake  ?  "  s.aid  he,  ■with  a  black  and 
ghastly  look. 

"You  did." 

"What,  what— tell  me— eh?  What  did 
Isav?" 
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"  You  talked  a  good  deal,  an'  said  that  it 
was  Condy  Dalton  that  murdhered  him,  and 
that  you  had  Red  Eody  to  prove  it." 

"  That  was  what  I  said  ? — eh,  Sai-ah  ?  " 

"  That's  what  you  said,  an'  I  thought  it  was 
only  right  to  tell  you." 

"It  was  light,  Sarah;  but  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  peril  of  your  hfe,  never  folly  me 
there  again.  Of  coorse,  you  know  now  that 
Sullivan  is  buried  there." 

"I  do,"  said  she;  "but  that's  no  great 
comfort,  although  it  is  to  know  that  you 
didn't  murdher  him.  At  any  rate,  father, 
remember  what  I  tould  you  about  Condy 
Dalton.  Lave  him  to  God  ;  an'  jist  that  you 
may  feel  what  you  ought  to  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject, suppose  you  were  in  his  situation— sup- 
pose for  a  minute  that  it  was  yourself  that 
murdhered  him— then  ask,  would  you  like 
to  be  dragged  out  from  us  and  hanged,  in 
your  ould  age,  like  a  dog — a  disgrace  to  all 
belongiu'  to  you.  Father,  I'll  believe  that 
Condj'  Dalton  murdhered  him,  when  I  hear 
it  fi'om  his  own  lips,  but  not  till  then.  Now, 
^ood-bye.  You  won't  find  me  at  home  when 
■fou  come  back,  I  think." 

"  Why,  where  are  you  goin'  ?  " 

"There's  plenty  for  me  to  do,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  there's  the  sick  an'  the  dyiu'  on  aU 
hands  about  me,  an'  it's  a  shame  for  any  one 
that  has  a  heart  in  their  body,  to  see  their 
fellow-creatures  gaspin'  for  want  of  a  dhrop 
of  cowld  watlier  to  wet  their  lips,  or  a  hand 
to  turn  them  where  they  he.  Think  of  how 
many  poor  sthrangers  is  lyiu'  in  ditches  an' 
in  barns,  an'  in  outhouses,  without  a  hviu' 
bein'  a'most  to  look  to  them,  or  reach  them 
any  single  thing  they  want ;  no,  even  to 
bring  the  priest  to  them,  that  they  might 
die  reconciled  to  the  Almighty.  Isn't  it  a 
shame,  then,  for  me,  an'  the  likes  o'  me,  that 
has  health  an'  strength,  an'  nothiu'  to  do,  to 
see  my  fellow-creatures  dyin'  on  all  hands 
about  me,  for  want  of  the  veiy  assistance 
that  I  can  afford  them.  At  any  rate,  I 
wouldn't  live  in  the  house  with  that  woman, 
an'  you  know  that,  an'  tliat  I  oughtn't." 

"  But  aren't  you  afeard  of  catchin'  this  ter- 
rible faver,  that's  takin'  away  so  many,  if  you 
go  among  them  ?  " 

"  Afeard  !  "  she  replied  ;  "  no,  father,  I  feel 
no  fear  either  of  that  or  anything  else.  If  I 
die,  I  lave  a  world  that  I  never  had  much  j 
happiness  in,  an'  I  know  that  lU  never  be  i 
happy  again  in  it.  What  then  have  I  to  fear  j 
from  death  ?  Any  change  for  me  must  now  j 
be  for  the  betther  ;  at  all  events  it  can  hardly 
be  for  the  worse.    No  ;  my  happiness  is  gone." 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  matther  i 
with  you ?  "  asked  her  father  ;  "an'  what  ' 
Drings  the  big  tears  into  your  eyes  that  j 
way?"  i 


"  Good-bye,"  said  she  ;  and  as  she  spoke, 
a  meLmoholy  smile — at  once  sad  and  briUiani 
— irrcdiated  her  features.  "  It's  not  Hkely, 
father,  that  ever  you'U  see  me  under  your 
roof  again.  Forgive  me  all  my  follies  now, 
maybe  it's  the  last  time  ever  you'll  have  an 
opportunity." 

"Tut,  you  foolish  girl;  it's  enough  to 
sicken  one  to  hear  you  spake  such  stuff!  " 

She  stood  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  the  hght  of  her  smUe  gradually  deejjen- 
ed,  or  rather  faded  away,  until  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  face  of  exquisite  beauty,  deeply 
shadowed  by  anxiety  and  distress. 

The  Prophet  jDursued  his  way  to  Dick  o' 
the  Grange's,  w"hither,  indeed,  lie  was  bent  ; 
Sai'ah,  having  looked  after  hira  foi-  a  moment 
with  a  troubled  face,  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  old  Dalton 's,  with  the  sufferings  and 
pitiable  circumstances  of  whose  family  she 
was  ah-eady  but  too  wcU  acquainted.  Her 
journey  across  the  country  present  fd  her 
with  little  else  than  records  of  death,  suffer- 
ing, and  outrage.  Along  the  roads  the  fune- 
rals were  so  frequent,  that,  in  general,  they 
excited  no  particular  notice.  They  could,  in 
fact  scarcely  be  termed  funerals,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  now  nothing  more  than  squrdid 
and  meagre-looking  knots  of  those  who  were 
immediately  related  to  the  deceased,  hurry- 
ing onward,  with  reckless  speed  and  dis- 
turbed looks  to  the  churchyard,  where  their 
melancholy  biiitlien  was  hastily  covered  up 
with  scarcely  any  exlhl^ition  of  that  simple 
and  affecting  decorum,  or  of  those  sacred 
and  natural  sorrows,  vvhich  in  other  circum- 
stances throw  theu-  tender  but  solemn  light 
over  the  last  ofiBces  of  death.  As  she  went 
along,  new  and  more  startling  objects  of  dis- 
tress attracted  her  notice.  Li  dry  and  shel- 
tered places  she  observed  little  tenqioraiy 
sheds,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful 
panic  which  always  accompanies  an  epidemic 
in  Ireland,  had,  to  a  timid  imagination, 
something  fearful  about  them,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  death  and  conta- 
gion were  then  at  work  in  them  in  such  ter- 
rible shapes.  To  Sarah,  however,  they  had 
no  terrors  ;  so  far  from  that,  a  great  portion 
of  the  day  was  spent  by  her  in  relieving 
their  wretched,  and,  in  manj'  cases,  dying  in- 
mates, as  well  as  she  could.  She  brought 
them  water,  ht  fires  for  them,  fixed  up  their 
shed,  and  even  begged  aid  for  them  from  the 
neighbors  around,  and,  as  far  as. she  could, 
did  everything  to  ease  theii-  pain,  or  smooth 
their  last  moment  by  the  consolation  of  her 
sympathy.  If  she  met  a  family  on  the  high- 
way, worn  with  either  illness  or  fatigue^ 
perhaps  an  unhnpjiiy  mother,  surrounded  by 
a  helpless  brood,  bearing,  or  rather  tottering 
under  a  couple  of  sick  children,  who  were 
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nnable  to  walk — she  herself,  perhaps,  aJso 
,ill,  as  was  often  the  case — she  would  instant- 
ly take  one  of  them  out  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture's arms,  and  carry  it  in  her  own  as  far  as 
she  happened  to  go  in  that  direction,  utterly 
careless  of  contagion,  or  all  other  conse- 
quences. 

In  this  way  was  she  engaged  towards  even- 
ing when  at  a  turn  of  the  road  she  was  met 
by  a  large  crowd  of  rioters,  headed  by  Red 
Body,  Tom  Dalton,  and  many  others  in  the 
parish  who  were  remai'kable  only  for  a  ten- 
dency to  ruffianism  and  outrage  ;  for  we 
may  remai-k  here,  that  on  occasions  such  as 
we  are  descril)ing,  it  is  generally  those  who 
have  cuftered  least,  and  have  but  httle  or 
nothing  to  complain  of,  that  lead  the  mis- 
guided and  thoughtless  peojsle  into  crime, 
and  ultimately  into  punishment. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  young 
Dalton  was  frightful  ;  he  was  not  half  his 
former  size  ;  his  clothes  were  now  in  rags, 
his  beard  gi-own,  his  whole  aspect  and  ap- 
pearance that  of  some  miscreant,  in  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  iniffiau  or  the 
idiot  predominated  the  most.  He  api^eared 
now  in  his  gloiy — frantic  and  destructive  ; 
but  amidst  all  this  drivelling  impetuosity,  it 
was  not  difficiilt  to  detect  some  desperate 
and  unshaken  purjjose  in  his  heavy  but 
violent  and  bloodshot  eyes. 

Fax  different  from  him  was  Red  Rody, 
who  headed  his  own  section  of  them  with  an 
easy  but  knowing  swagger ;  now  nodding 
his  head  with  some  wondei-ful  pui-pose  which 
nobody  could  understand ;  or  -winking  at 
some  acquaintance  with  an  indefinite  mean- 
ing, that  set  them  a  guessmg  at  it  in  vain. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  knave,  but 
one  of  those  knaves  on  whom  no  earthly  re- 
liance could  be  placed,  and  who  would  be- 
tray to-morrow,  for  good  reasons,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  those  whom  he 
had  corrupted  to-day. 

"  Come,  Tom,"  said  Rody,  "we  have  scat- 
tered a  few  of  the  meal-mongin'  vagabonds  ; 
weren't  you  talkin'  about  that  blessed  voteen, 
ould  Darby  Skinadre  ?  The  villain  that  al- 
lowed Peggy  Murtagh  an'  her  child  to  starve 
to  death  !   Aren't  we  to  pay  him  a  visit  ?  " 

Dalton  coughed  several  times,  to  clear  his 
throat ;  a  settled  hoarseness  having  given  a 
frightful  hollowness  to  his  voice.  "  Ay,"  said 
he — "  ha,  ha,  ha — by  the  broken-heart  she 
died  of— well — well — eh,  Rody,  what  are  we 
to  do  to  him  ?  " 

Rody  looked  significantly  at  the  crowd, 
and  grinned,  and  touched  his  forehead,  and 
pointed  at  Dalton. 

"  That  boy's  up  to  everything,"  said  he  ; 
"  he's  the  man  to  head  us  all — ha,  ha !  " 

"  Never  mind  laughin'  at  him,  anyway," 


observed  one  of  his  friends  ;  "maybe  if  you 
suffered  what  he  did,  poor  fellow,  an'  his  fam- 
ily too,  that  it's  not  fun  you'd  be  makin'  of 
him." 

"  Why,"  asked  a  new  comer  ;  "  what'a 
wrong  wid  him  ?  " 

"  He's  not  at  himself,"  replied  the  othen 
"  ever  since  he  had  the  faver  ;  that,  they  say, 
an'  the  death  of  a  very  party  girl  he  was  go- 
in'  to  be  married  to,  has  put  him  beside  him- 
self, the  Lord  save  us  !  " 

"  Come  on  now,"  shouted  Tom,  in  his  ter- 
rible voice ; ' '  here's  the  gi-eatest  of  all  before  u  9 
still.  Who  wants  meal  now  ?  Come  on,  I  say 
— ha,  hap,  ha  !  Is  there  any  of  you  hungry  ? 
Is  there  any  of  you  goin'  to  die  for  want  of 
food  ?  Now's  your  time — ho,  ho  !  Now,  Peg- 
gy, now.  Amn't  I  doin'  it  ?  Ay,  am  I,  an' 
it's  all  for  your  sake,  Peggy  dear,  for,  I  swore 
by  the  broken  heart  you  died  of — ay,  an' 
didn't  I  tell  you  that  last  night  on  your  grave 
where  I  slep'.  No,  he  wouldn't — he  wouldn't 
— but  now — now — he'll  see  the  differ — ay, 
an'  feel  it  too.  Come  on,"  he  shouted,"  who- 
ever's  hungry,  folly  me  !    ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

This  idiotic,  but  ferocious  laugh,  echoing 
such  a  dreadful  pui-pose,  was  apijalling  ;  but 
the  people  who  knew  what  he  had  suffered, 
only  felt  it  as  a  more  forcible  incentive  to 
outrage.  Darby's  residence  was  now  quite 
at  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  multitude,  both  of  men 
and  women,  as  no  other  occasion  could  ever 
bring  together.  The  people  were,  in  fact, 
almost  lost  in  their  own  garments  ;  some 
were  without  coats  or  waistcoats  to  protect 
them  from  the  elements,  having  been  forced, 
poor  wretches,  to  part  with  them  for  food  ; 
others  had  nightcaps  or  handkerchiefs  upon 
their  heads  instead  of  hats  ;  a  certain  proof 
that  they  were  only  in  a  state  of  conval- 
escence from  fever — the  women  stood  with 
dishevelled  hair— some  of  them  half  naked, 
and  others  leading  their  children  about,  or 
bearing  them  in  their  arms  ;  altogether  they 
presented  such  an  ajipearance  as  was  enough 
to  wring  the  benevolent  heart  with  compas- 
sion and  sorrow  for  their  sufferings. 

On  arriving  at  Darby's  house,  they  found 
it  closed,  but  not  deserted.  At  first,  Tom 
Dalton  knocked,  and  desii-ed  thi  door  to  be 
opened,  but  the  women  who  were  present, 
whether  with  shame  or  ■vrith  honor  to  the  sex, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  felt  so  eager  on  the 
occasion,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  aveng- 
ing Peggy  Murtagh,  that  they  lost  not  a 
moment  in  shivering  in  the  windows,  and 
attacking  the  house  with  stones  and  missiles 
of  every  description.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
movement  became  so  general  and  simulta* 
neous  that  the  premises  were  a  perfect  wreck, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  meal  and 
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flour,  and  food  of  eveiy  description,  either 
borne  oft'  by  tlie  bimgry  ci'owd,  or  scattered 
most  wickedlj'  and  wantonly  through  the 
streets,  while,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
tumult,  Tom  Dalton  was  seen  dragging  poor 
Darby  out  by  the  throat,  and  over  to  the 
centre  of  the  street. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "here  I  have  j'ou  at  last 
— ha,  ha,  ha !  " — his  voice,  by  the  way,  as  he 
spoke  and  laughed,  had  become  fearfully 
deep  and  hoUow — "  now,  Peggy  dear,  didn't 
I  swear  it — by  the  broken  heart  you  died  of, 
I  said,  an'  I'll  keep  that  sacred  oath,  darlin'." 

While  speaking,  the  thin  fleshless  face  of 
the  miser  was  becoming  black — his  eyes 
were  getting  blood-shot,  and;  in  a  very  short 
time,  strangulation  must  have  closed  his 
wretched  existence,  when  a  young  and  tall 
female  threw  herself  bj'  a  bound  iipon  Dal- 
ton, whom  she  caught  by  the  tkroat,  pre- 
cisely as  he  himself  had  caught  Darby.  It  was 
Sarah,  who  saw  that  there  was  but  Uttle 
time  to  lose  in  order  to  save  the  wretch's 
life.  Her  gi-ip  was  so  eifectual,  that  Dalton 
was  obliged  to  relax  his  hold  upon  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  let  me  go,  you 
had  bettei-,  tiU  I  have  his  life— let  me  go,  I 
say." 

"  It's  one,"  she  replied,  "that's  not  afeai-d 
but  ashamed  of  you.  You,  a  young  man,  to 
go  strangle  a  weak,  helpless  ould  creatui-e, 
that  hasn't  strength  or  breath  to  defend  him- 
self no  more  then  a  child." 

"Didn't  he  starve  Peggy  Murtagh?"re- 
phed  Tom;  "ha,  ha,  ha! — didn't  he  starve 
her  and  her  child  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  aloud,  and  with  glowing 
cheeks  ;  "  it's  false — it  wasn't  he  but  your- 
self that  stai-ved  her  and  her  child.  Who 
deserted  her — who  brought  her  to  shame, 
an'  to  sorrow,  in  her  own  heart  an'  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ?  WTio  left  her  to  the 
bitter  and  vile  tongues  of  the  whole  coun- 
thry  ?  Who  refused  to  marry  her,  and  kept 
her  so  that  she  couldn't  raise  her  face  before 
her  fellow  cratures?  Who  sent  her, 
without  hope,  or  any  expectation  of  hap- 
piness in  this  hfe — this  miserable  life — 
to  the  glens  and  lonely  ditches  about 
the  neighboi'hood,  where  she  did  nothing  but 
shed  bitther  tears  of  despair  and  shame  at 
the  heartless  lot  you  brought  her  to  ?  An' 
when  she  was  desarted  by  the  wide  world, 
an'  hadn't  a  friendly  face  to  look  to  but  God's, 
an'  when  one  kind  word  fi'om  your  hjis 
would  give  her  hope,  an'  comfort,  an'  happi- 
ness, where  were  you  ?  and  where  was  that 
kind  word  that  would  have  saved  her  ?  Let 
the  old  man  go,  you  unmanly  cowai'd  ;  it 
wasn't  him  that  starved  her — it  was  your- 
self that  starved  her,  and  broke  her  heai-t !  " 


" Did  yez  hear  that ?"  said  Dalton;  "lia, 
ha,  ha — an'  it's  all  thrue  ;  she  has  tould  me 
nothmg  but  the  thruth — here,  then,  take  the 
ould  vagabond  away  with  you,  and  do  what 
you  like  with  him — • 

"  '  I  am  a  bold  and  rambling  boy, 

My  lodging's  in  the  isle  of  Throy; 
-    A  rambling  boy,  although  I  be, 
I'd  lave  them  all  an'  folly  thee.' 

Ha,  ha,  ha ! — but  come,  boys,  pull  away  ; 
we'U  finish  the  wreck  of  this  house,  at  'any 
rute." 

"  Wreck  away,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  have  noth- 
in'  to  do  with  that ;  but  I  think  them  women 
— man-women  I  ought  to  call  them — might 
consider  that  there's  many  a  starnn'  mouth 
that  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  of  what 
they're  throwin'  about  so  shamefidly.  Do 
you  come  with  me,  Darby  ;  I'll  save  you  as 
far  as  I  can,  an'  as  long  as  I'm  able." 

"I  will,  achora,"  replied  Darby,  "an'  may 
God  bless  you,  for  you  have  saved  my  life  ; 
but  why  should  they  attack  me  ?  Sure  the 
world  knows,  an'  God  knows,  that  my  heart 

bleeds "  * 

"  W^hisht,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  world  an' 
God  both  know  it's  a  lie,  if  you  say  your 
heai-t  bleeds  for  any  thing  but  the  destruc- 
tion that  you  see  on  your  place.  If  you  had 
given  Peggy  Murtagh  the  meal,  she  might 
be  a  hvin'  woman  to-day  ;  so  no  more  false- 
hoods now,  or  I'll  turn  you  back  to  Tom 
Daltou's  clutches." 

"No,  then,"  replied  the  trembling  wretch, 
"I  won't ;  but  between  you  an'  me,  then, — 
an'  it  needn't  go  farther — troth  my  heart 
bleeds  for  the  severitj'  that's " 

1      "  One  word  more,"  she   rejjUed,   "  an'   I 

j  lave  you  to  what  you'll  get." 

I      Sarah's  interference  had  a  singular  effect 

j  ujjon  the  crowd.  The  female  portion  of  it 
having  reflected  upon  her  words,  soon  felt 
and  acknowledged  their  truth,  because  they 
involved  a  principle  of  justice  and  afi'eotion 
to  their  sex  ;  while  the  men,  without  annex- 
ing any  moral  consideration  to  the  matter, 

j  felt  themselves  influenced  by  her  exquisite 
figm-e  and  great  beauty. 

"  She's  the  Black  Proi^het's  daughter,"  ex- 
claimed the  women  ;  "  an'  if  the  de^H  was  in 
her,  she  tould  Tom  Dalton  nothing  but  the 
truth,  at  any  rate." 

"An'  they  say  the  de^•il  is  in  her,  the 
Lord  save  us,  if  ever  he  was  in  any  one — 
keep  away  from  her — my  sowl  in  Heaven  ! 
but  she'd  thuik  no  more  of  tearin'  your  eyes 
out,  or  stickin'  you  wid  a  case-knife,  than 
you  would  of  aitiu'  bread  an'  butther." 

"  Blessed  Father  !  "  exckumed  another, 
"did  you  see  the  brightness  of  her  eyes 
while  she  was  spakin  ?  " 
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"  No  mattlier  what  she  is,"  said  a  young 
fellow  beside  them  ;  "  the  devil  a  purtier 
crature  ever  was  made  ;  be  my  soul,  I  only 
wisli  I  had  a  thousand  pounds,  I  wouldn't 
be  lonp;  without  a  wife  at  any  rate." 

The  crowd  having  wrecked  Skinadre's 
dwelhng,  and  carried  off  and  destroyed  al- 
most his  whole  stock  of  provisions,  now  pro- 
ceeded in  a  different  direction,  with  the  in- 
tention of  paying  a  similar  visit  to  some 
similar  character.  Sarah  and  Darby  —  for 
lie  durst  not  venture,  for  the  present,  to- 
wards his  own  house  —  now  took  their  way 
to  the  cabin  of  old  Condy  Dalton,  where 
they  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  the  house 
gnrrounded  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
some  military. 

"  Ah,"  thought  Sarah,  on  seeing  them  ; 
"  it  is  done,  then,  an'  you  lost  but  httle  time 
about  it.     May  God  forgive  you,  father." 

Tliey  had  scarcely  entere<l,  when  one  of 
the  officers  puUing  out  a  pajaer,  looked  at  it 
and  asked,  "Isn't  your  name  Condy  or  Cor- 
nelius Dalton  ?  " — 

"  That  is  vaj  name,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  arrest  you,  then,"  he  contiiuied,  "  for 
the  murder  of  one  Bartholomew  Sullivan." 

"It  is  the  wiU  of  God,"  replied  the  old 
man,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks 
—  "  it's  God's  will,  an'  I  won't  consale  it  any 
longer  ;  take  me  away  —  I'm  gmlty  —  I'm 
guilty." 


CH-iPTER  XXL 

Condy  Dulton  goes  to  Prison. 

The  scene  that  presented  itself  in  Condy 
Dalton's  miserable  cabin  was  one,  indeed, 
wliich  might  well  harrow  any  heart  not  ut- 
terly callous  to  human  sympathy.  The  iin- 
liappy  old  man  Md  been  sitting  in  the  arm- 
chair we  have  alluded  to,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  breast,  and  his  mind  apparently  absorbed 
in  deep  and  painful  reflection,  when  the  of- 
ficers of  justice  entered.  Many  of  our  Land- 
lord readers,  and  all,  probably,  of  our  Absen- 
tee ones,  will,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  ignor- 
ance regarding  the  actual  state  of  the  lower 
classes,  most  likely  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  picture  we  are  about  to  di'aw  exists  no- 
where but  in  our  own  imagination.  Would  to 
God  that  it  wei-e  so  !  Gladly  and  willingly 
would  we  take  to  ourselves  all  the  shame  ; 
acknowledge  all  the  falsehood  ;  pay  the 
highest  jsenalty  for  all  the  moral  guilt  of  our 
misrepresentations,  provided  only  any  one 
accpiainted  with  the  country  could  prove  to 
us  that  we  are  wrong,  ciiange  our  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  falsify  the  evidence  of  our 


senses  and  obliterate  oiu-  experience  of  the 
truths  we  are  describing. 

Old  Dalton  was  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  only  memorial  of  his  former  resjaectability 
now  left  him— the  old  arm-chair — when  the 
men  bearing  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  that  close,  dark,  and  incessant  fall, 
which  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of  its  ending, 
and  throws  the  heart  into  that  anxious  and 
gloomy  state  which  every  one  can  feel  and 
j)erhaps  no  one  describe. 

The  cabm  in  which  the  Daltons  now  lived 
was  of  the  jioorest  description.  When  eject- 
ed from  their  large  holding  by  Dick  o'  the 
Grange,  or  in  other  words,  were  auctioned 
out,  they  were  unhappUy  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  a  jilace  in  which  they  could  take  a  tempo- 
rary refuge.  A  kind  neighbor  who  happened 
to  have  the  cabin  in  qiiestion  lying  unoccu- 
jjied,  or  rather  waste  ujion  his  hands,  made 
them  an  offer  of  it  ;  not,  as  he  said,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  covdd  live  in  it  for  any 
lengih  of  time,  but  merely  until  they  could 
I^rovide  themselves  with  a  more  comfortable 
and  suitable  abode. 

"He  wished,"  he  added,  "  it  was  better  foF 
their  sakes  ;  and  sorry  he  was  to  see  such 
a  family  brought  so  low  as  to  Uve  in  it  at 
aU!" 

Alas  !  he  knew  not  at  the  time  how  deeply 
the  unfortunate  family  in  question  M'ere 
steeped  in  distress  and  j^overty.  They  ac- 
ceisted  this  miserable  cabin  ;  but  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  improve  theu-  condition,  days, 
weeks,  and  months  passed,  and  still  found 
them  unable  to  make  a  change  for  the  better. 

When  Darby  and  Sarah  entered,  they 
found  young  Con,  who  had  now  relapsed, 
Ij-ing  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin,  on  a 
wretched  shake-down  bed  of  damja  straw  ; 
while  on  another  of  the  same  description  lay 
his  amiable  and  aff'ectionate  sister  Nancy. 
I  The  cabin  stood,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  low, 
!  moist  situation,  the  floor  of  it  being  actu- 


ally lower — which  is  a  common  case— -than 
the  gi'ound  about  it  outside.  It  served, 
therefore,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  damp  and 
imder- water  which  the  incessant  down -pour- 
ing of  rain  during  the  whole  season  had  oc- 
casioned. It  was  therefore,  dangerous  to 
tread  upon  the  floor,  it  was  so  soft  and  slip- 
pery. The  rain,  which  fell  heavily,  now  came 
down  through  the  roof  in  so  many  places 
that  they  were  forced  to  put  under  it  such 
vessels  as  they  could  spare,  not  even  except- 
ing the  beds,  over  each  of  which  were  placed 
old  clothes,  doubled  up  under  dishes,  pots, 
and  little  bowls,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep 
them  dry.  The  house — if  such  it  could  be 
called —was  almost  destitute  of  furniture, 
nothing  but  a  few  pots,  dishes,  wooden  nog- 
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gins,  horn  spoons,  and  some  stools  being 
theii'  principal  furniture,  with  the  exception 
of  one  standing'  short-posted  bed,  in  a  corner, 
neai'  the  fire.  There,  then,  in  that  low,  damp, 
dai'k,  jjestilential  kraal,  without  chimney  or 
window,  sat  the  old  man,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing its  squalid  misery,  could  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  palace,  had  he  been  able  to  say 
to  his  own  heai-t — I  am  not  a  murderer. 

There,  we  say,  he  sat  alone,  surrounded 
by  pestilence  and  famine  in  theh-  most  fear- 
ful shapes,  listening  to  the  moanings  of  his 
sick  family,  and  the  ceaseless  dropping  of 
tiie  rain,  which  fell  into  the  vessels  that  were 
placed  to  receive  it.  Mrs.  Daltou  was  "  out" 
a  term  which  was  used  in  the  bitter  miseiy 
of  the  period,  to  indicate  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  applied  had  been  driven  to  the  last 
resource  of  mendicancy ;  and  his  other 
daughter,  Mary,  had  gone  to  a  neighbor's 
house  to  beg  a  little  fire. 

As  the  old  man  uttered  the  words,  no  lan- 
guage could  desci'ibe  the  misery  which  was 
depicted  on  his  countenance. 

"  Take  me,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  ah,  no  ;  for 
then  what  will  become  of  these  ?  "  pointing 
.to  his  son  and  daughter,  who  were  sick. 

The  very  minions  of  the  law  felt  for  him ; 
and  the  chief  of  them  said,  in  a  voice  of 
kindness  and  compassion  : 

"  It's  a  distressin'  case  ;  but  if  you'U  be 
guided  by  me,  you  won't  say  anything  that 
may  be  brought  against  yourself.  I  was 
never  engaged,"  said  he,  looking  towards 
Dai-by  and  Sarah,  to  whom  he  partly  ad- 
dressed his  discourse,  "  in  anything  so  pain- 
ful as  this.  A  man  of  his  age,  now  afther 
so  many  years  !  However — well — it  can't 
be  helped  ;  we  must  do  our  duty." 

"  Where  is  the  rest  of  your  family  ?  "  asked 
another  of  them  ;  "  is  this  young  woman  a 
davighter  of  yours  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  a  third;  "  this  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Black  Prophet  himself  ;  and, 
by  japers,  j'ou  hardened  gijasey,  it's  a  little 
too  bad  for  you  to  come  to  see  how  j'our 
blasted  ould  father's  work  gets  on.  It's  his 
evidence  that's  bringin'  this  daceut  ould  man 
from  his  family  to  a  gaol,  this  miserable 
evenin*.  Be  off  out  o'  this,  I  desire  you  ;  I 
wondher  you're  not  ashamed  to  be  present 
here,  above  all  places  in  the  world,  you 
brazen  devil." 

Sarah's  whole  soul,  however,  in  aU  its  best 
and  noblest  sympathies,  had  passed  into  and 
mingled  with  tiie  scene  of  unparalleled  mis- 
ery which  was  then  before  hei'.  She  went  rap- 
idly to  the  bed  in  which  young  Con  was 
stretched  ;  stooped  down,  and  looking  closely 
at  him,  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  broken 
and  painful  slumber.  She  then  passed  to 
that  in  which  his  sister  lay,  and  saw  that 


she  was  also  asleep.  After  a  glance  at  each, 
she  rubbed  her  hands  with  a  kind  of  wild 
satisfaction,  and  going  up  to  old  Dalton, 
exclaimed — for  she  had  not  heard  a  syllable 
of  the  language  used  towards  her  by  the 
officer  of  justice — 

"Ay,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
white  hairs  ;  "  you  are  to  be  pitied  this  night, 
poor  ould  man  ;  but  which  of  you,  oh,  which 
of  you  is  to  be  pitied  most,  you  or  them  !  an' 
your  wife,  too  ;  an'  your  other  daughter,  an 
your  other  son,  too  ;  but  he's  past  under- 
standin'  it ;  oh,  what  wdl  they  do  ?  At 
your  age,  too — at  your  age  !  Oh,  couldn't 
you  die  ? — couldn't  j'ou  contrive,  someway,, 
to  die  ? — couldn't  j^ou  give  one  great  strug- 
gle, an'  then  break  youi'  heart  at  wanst,  aii' 
forever !  " 

These  words  were  uttered  rapidly,  but  is, 
a  low  and  cautious  voice,  for  she  stdl  fearec 
to  awaken  those  who  slept. 

The  old  man  had  also  been  absorbed  ii 
his  own  misery  ;  for  lie  looked  at  her  inquir. 
ingly,  and  only  replied,  "  Poor  girl,  what  it 
it  you're  sayii  g?" 

"I'm  biddin'  you  to  die,"  she  replied,  "ij 
you  can,  you  needn't  be  afeard  of  God — lu 
has  punished  you  enough  for  the  crime  yon 
have  committed.  Try  an'  die,  if  you  can — 
or  if  you  can't — oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  praj 
God  that  you— that  he,  there — "  and  she  ran 
and  bent  over  young  Con's  bed  for  a  moment ; 
j  "  that  }ou — that  you  may  never  recover,  ot 
Uve  to  see  what  jou  muift  see."' 

"It's  a  fact,  that  between  hunger  and  this 
j  sickness,"  continued  he  who  had  addressed 
her  last,  "  they  say  an'  I  know  that  there's 
great  number  of  people  siUy  ;  but  I  think 
tliis  lady  is  downright  mad ;  what  do  you 
mane,  you  clip  ?  " 

Sarah  stared  at  him  impatiently,  but  with- 
out any  anger. 

"  He  doesn't  hear  me,"  she  added,  again 
putting  her  hand  iu  a  c^stractcd  r.^anner 
upon  Dalton's  gray  hau' ;  "  no,  no  ,  but  since 
it  can't  be  so,  there's  not  a  miaute  to  lelost. 
I  Oh,  take  him  away,  now,'  she  proceeded, 
■  "  take  him  away  while  tiiey're  asleejs,  an'  be- 
fore his  wife  and  daughter  comes  home — 
take  him  away,  now  ;  and  spare  him — spare 
them— spai-e  them  all  fts  much  sufferin'  as 
you  can." 

"  There's  not  much  madness  in  that.  Jack," 
returned  one  of  them  ;  "I  think  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  we  could  do.  Are  you  ready 
to  come  now,  Dalton  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  Who's  that,"  said  the  old  man,  iu  a  voice 
of  indescribable  woe  and  sorrow  ;  "  who'g 
that  was  talkin'  of  a  broken  heaii?  Oh, 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
with  a  look  of  intense  agony,  "  sui^ijort  me 
— support  them  ;  an'  if  it  be  your-  blessed 
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will,  pity  lis  all ;  but  above  all  things,  pity 
tliem,  oil,  Heavenly  Father,  and  don't  punish 
them  for  my  sin  ! " 

"  It's  false,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  looking  on 
Dalton,  and  reasoning  apparently  with  her- 
self ;  "  he  never  committed  a  could  blooded 
murdher  ;  an'  the  Sullivans  are — are — oh — 
take  him  away,"  she  said,  still  in  alow,  rapid 
voii^e  ;  "take  him  away!  Come  now,"  she 
added,  approaching  Dalton  again  ;  "  come — • 
while  tlie3''re  asleeji,  an'  you'll  save  them  an' 
yourself  much  distress.  I'm  not  afeard  of 
your  wife— for  she  can  bear  it  if  any  wife 
could — but  I  do  your  poor  daughter,  an'  she 
so  weak  an'  feeble  afther  her  illness  ;  come." 

Dalton  looked  at  her,  and  said  : 

"  Who  is  this  girl  that  seems  to  feel  so 
much  for  me"?  but  whoever  she  is,  may  God 
bless  her,  for  I  feel  that  she's  right.  Take 
me  away  before  they  waken  !  oh,  she  is  right 
in  every  word  she  says,  for  I  am  not  afeard 
of  my  wife — her  trust  in  God  is  too  firm  for 
anything  to  shake.  I'm  ready  ;  but  I  fear 
I'll  scarcely  be  able  to  walk  all  the  way — an' 
sich  an  eveiiin'  too — Young  woman,  will  you 
break  this  business  to  these  ones,  and  to  my 
wife,  as  you  cm  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will,  I  will,"  she  rei^hed  ;  "as  well 
as  I  can  ;  you  did  well  to  say  so,"  she  added, 
in  a  low  voice  to  herself  ;  "  an'  I'll  stay  here 
with  your  sick  famih',  an'  I'll  watch  an'  at- 
tenil  them.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  the 
like  o'  me  for  them,  I'll  do.  I'll — I'll  not 
lave  them — I'll  nurse  them — I'll  take  care  of 
them — I'll  beg  for  them — oh,  what  would  I 
not  do  for  them  ? "  and  while  speaking  she 
bent  o\er  young  Con's  bed,  and  clasping  her 
haiiils.  and  wringing  them  several  times,  she 
repc ated  "  oh  what  wouldn't  I  do  for  you  !  " 

"  May  God  bless  you,  best  of  girls,  who- 
ever you  are  !     Come,  now,  I'm  ready." 

"  Ay,"  said  Sarah,  running  over  to  him, 
"  that's  right — I'll  break  tli2  bitter  news  to 
them  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  ;  come,  now." 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  midst  of  his 
desol  ition,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  he 
looked  towards  the  beds. 

"  Poor  things  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  a 
change  has  come  over  you,  for  what  you 
wanst,  an'  that  not  long  since,  wor.  Never, 
my  darlin'  ehildhre — oh,  never  did  one  harsh 
or  undutiful  word  come  from  your  lips  to 
your  unhappy  father.  In  my  ould  age  and 
misery  I'm  now  lavin'  you — may  be  forever 
— never,  maybe,  to  see  you  again  in  this 
■s-orld  ;  an'  oh,  my  God,  if  we  are  never  to 
meet  in  the  other  ;  if  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  is  never  to  meet,  then  this  is  my  last 
look  at  you.  for  everlastin',  for  everlastin' !  I 
can't  do  it,"  he  added,  weeping  bittei-ly — "  I 
must  take  my  lave  of  them  ;  I  must  kiss  their 
hps." 


Sarah,  while  he  spoke,  had  uttered  two  oi 
three  convulsive  sobs ;  but  she  shed  no 
tears  ;  on  the  contraiy,  her  eyes  were  sin' 
gularly  animated  and  brilliant.  She  put  hel 
arms  about  him,  and  said,  in  a  soothing  and 
solicitous  tone : 

"  Oh,  no,  it's  all  thrue  ;  but  if  you  kisa 
them,  you'll  disturb  and  waken  them  ;  and 
I  then,  you  know,  when  .they  see  you  taken 
I  away  in  this  manner,  aif  hears  what  it's  for, 
1  it  may  be  their  death." 

I  "  Thrue,  achora  ;  thrue  :  well,  I  will  only 
[  look  at  them,  then.  Let  ine  keejo  my  eyes 
on  them  for  a  little  ;  may  be  theij  may  go  first, 
an'  may  be  I  may  go  first ;  the  last  time, 
may  be,  for  everlastin',  that  I'U  see  them  ! " 

He  went  over,  as  he  spoke,  Sarah  still 
having  her  hand  iipon  his  arm,  as  if  to 
intimate  her  anxiety  to  keep  him  under  such 
control  as  might  prevent  liim  fi'om  awaken- 
ing them  ;  and,  standing  first  over  the  miser* 
able  bed  where  Nancy  slej^t,  he  looked  down 
upon  her. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  while  the  tears  showered 
down  his  cheeks,  "  there  Hes  the  child  that 
never  vexed  a  parent's  heart  or  ruffled  one 
of  our  tempers.  May  the  blessin',  if  it  is 
a  blessin',  or  can  be  a  blessin' — — " 

"  It  is,  it  is,"  said  Sarah,  with  a  quick, 
short  sob  ;  '•  it  is  a  blessin',  an'  a  holy  bles* 
in' ;  but  bless  Idm — bless  him,  too  !  " 

"  May  my  blessin'  rest  uison  you.  or  rathf* 
may  the  blessin'  of  Almighty  God,  rest  up<v 
you,  daughter  of  my  heart !  And  you  too, 
he  ijroceeded,  turning  to  the  other  bed. 
"  here  is  him  that  among  (hem  all  I  loved 
the  best ;  my  youngest,  an'  called  afther  my- 
self— may  my  blessin'  an'  the  blessin'  of  God 
and  my  Saviour  rest  upon  you,  my  darlin' 
son  ;  an'  if  I  never  see  either  of  you  in  this 
imhajjpy  world,  grant,  oh,  merciful  Father, 
that  we  may  meet  in  the  gloiy  of  Heaven, 
when  that  stain  wiU  be  taken  away  from  me 
for  that  crime  that  I  have  repented  for  bo 
long  an'  so  bittherly  ?  " 

Sarah,  while  he  spoke,  had  let  go  his  arm, 
and  placing  her  two  hands  over  her  eyes,  her 
whole  breast  quivered ;  and  the  men,  on 
looking  at  her,  saw  the  tears  gushing  out  in 
torrents  fi-om  between  her  finger.  She 
turned  round,  however,  for  a  few  moments, 
as  if  to  comj)ose  herself ;  and,  when  she 
again  aiDproached  the  old  man,  there  was  a 
smile — a  smile,  brilliant,  but  agitated,  in  her 
eyes  and  upon  her  lipa.  , 

"  There  now,"  she  proceeded  ;  "you  have 
said  all  you  can  say  ;  come,  go  with  them. 
"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  start  of  pain, 
"all  we've  done  or  tried  to  do  is  lost,  ] 
doubt.  Here's  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Come  out  now,"  said  she  addressing  himj 
"  say  a  word  or  two  to  them  outside." 
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Just  as  slie  spoke,  IVIi-s.  Daltou  and  the 
poor  invalid,  Mary,  entered  the  house  :  the 
one  with  some  scanty  supply  of  food,  and 
the  other  bearing  a  live  coal  between  two 
turf,  one  under  and  the  other  over  it. 

"Wait,"  said  Sarah,  "I'll  speak  to  them 
before  they  come  in."  And,  ere  the  words 
*rere  uttered,  she  met  them. 

"Come  here,  Mi-s.  Dal  ton,"  said  she; 
"  stop  a  minute,  sp^k  to  this  jjoor  girl,  and 
support  her.  These  sogers,  and  the  con- 
stables inside,  is  come  about  SuUivau's  busi- 
ness, long  ago." 

"I  know  it,"  rejslied  Mrs.  Dalton ;  "I've 
just  heard  all  about  it,  there  beyond  ;  but 
she,"  pointing  to  her  daughter,  "  has  only 
crossed  the  ditch  from  the  commons,  and 
joined  me  this  minute." 

"  Give  me  these,"  said  Sarah  to  the  girl, 
"  and  stay  here  till  I  come  out  again,  wet  as 
it  is.     Your  mother  will  tell  you  why." 

She  took  the  fire  from  her  as  she  spoke, 
and,  running  in,  laid  it  ujion  the  heai-th, 
placing,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  turf 
about  in  a  hurried  manner,  but  still  in  a  way 
that  argued  great  presence  of  mind,  amid  all 
Ler  distraction.  On  going  out  again,  how- 
ever, the  first  object  she  snv  \\:is  one  of  the 
soldiers  supporting  tlic  Imdy  nl'  |i(ior  Mary, 
who  had  sunk  under  the  iiitclii-'nife.  Mrs. 
Dalton  having  entered  the  cabin,  and  laid 
down  tlie  miserable  pittance  of  food  which 
she  had  been  carrying,  now  waved  her  hand 
with  authority  and  singular  calmness,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  face  as  jDallid  as  death 
itself. 

"This  is  a  solemn  houi-,"  said  she,  "an'  a 
woful  sight  in  this  place  of  misery.  Keep 
quiet,  all  of  you.  1  know  what  tliis  is  about, 
dear  Coudy,"  she  said;  "I  know  it;  but 
what  is  the  value  of  our  faith,  if  it  doesn't 
teach  us  obedience  ?  Kiss  your  child,  here," 
said  she,  "  an'  go — or  come,  I  ought  to  say, 
for  I  will  go  with  you.  It's  not  to  be 
wondhered  at  that  she  couldn't  bear  it,  weak, 
and  worn,  and  nearly  heartbroken  as  she  is. 
Bless  her,  too,  before  you  go.  An'  this 
girl,"  she  said,  iDointing  at  Mary,  and  ad- 
dressing Sarah,  "you  will  spake  to  her,  an' 
support  her  as  well  as  you  can,  and  stay  with 
them  all  for  an  hour  or  two.  /  can't  lave 
him." 

Dalton,  while  she  spoke,  had  taken  Mary 
in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  others,  blessed  her  with  a  fervor  only 
sui-passed  by  his  sorrow  and  utter  de.si^air. 

"I  wOl  stay  with  them,"  said  Sarah; 
"  don't  doubt  that—- not  for  an  hour  or  two, 
but  till  they  come  to  either  hfe  or  death  ;  so 
I  tould  him." 

"It's  a  bitther  case,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton  ; 
"  a  bitther  case  ;  but  then  it's  God's  gracious 


wOl,  an'  them  that  He  loves  He  chastisea 
Blessed  be  His  name  for  all  He  does,  and 
blessed  be  His  name  ever  for  this  !  " 

Mary  now  recovered  in  her  father's  arms ; 
and  her  mother,  in  a  low  but  energetic  voice, 
pointing  to  the  beds,  said  : 

"Think  of  them,  darhn'.  There  now, 
part  with  him.  This  world,  I  often  tould 
you  dear,  Mary,  is  not  our  place,  but  our 
passage  ;  an'  although  it's  jiainful  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  God  Himself  that  is  guidin' 
and  directin'  us  through  it.  Come,  Con 
deal',  come." 

A  long  mournful  embrace,  and  another 
sorrowful  but  fei-vent  blessing,  and  with  a 
I  feeble  effort  at  consolation,  Dalton  paiied 
with  the  weei^ing  girl ;  and  placing  his  hat 
on  his  white  head,  he  gave  one  long  look — 
one  indescribable  look — ujjon  all  tliat  was 
so  dear  to  him  in  tliis  scene  of  uimttei-able 
misery,  and  departed.  He  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  he  returned  a  steji  or  two  to- 
wards the  door ;  and  Slary,  having  noticed 
this,  went  to  him,  and  throwing  her  arms 
once  more  about  his  neck,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  !  Father,  darliu'  an'  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Oh,  did  we  ever  complain  or  grumble  about 
aU  we  sutlered,  while  we  had  you  wid  us  ? 
no,  we  wouldn't.  What  was  our  sufl'erina, 
father,  dear — nothing.  But,  oh,  nothing  ever 
broke  our  hearts,  or  troubled  us,  but  to  see 
you  in  sich  sorrow." 

"  It's  thrue,  Maiy  darlin' ;  you  wor  all — 
all  a  blessin'  to  me  ;  but  I  feel,  threasure  of 
my  heart,  that  my  sorrows  an'  my  cares  wiU 
soon  be  over.  It's  about  Tom  I  come  back. 
Och,  sure  I  didn't  care  what  he  or  we  might 
suffer,  if  it  had  plased  God  to  lave  him  in  his 
senses  ;  but  maybe  now  he's  hapjjier  than 
we  are.  Tell  him — if  he  can  understand  it, 
or  when  he  does  understand  it — that  I  lave 
my  blessui'  and  God's  blessin'  with  him  for 
evermore — for  evermore  :  an'  with  you  all ; 
an'  with  you,  too,  young  woman,  for  ever- 
more, amen  !  And  now  come  ;  I  submit 
myself  to  the  will  of  my  mareiful  Saviour." 

He  looked  up  to  heaven  as  lie  spolce,  his 
two  hands  raised  aloft  ;  after  wliicli  he  cov- 
ered his  venerable  head,  and,  ^\  ith  this  pious 
and  noble  instance  of  resignation,  did  the 
aftisctionate  old  man  {jroceed,  as  well  as  his 
feeble  limbs  could  support  him,  to  the 
county  prison,  accompanied  by  his  pious 
and  truly  Christian  wife. 

As  the  men  were  about  to  go,  he  who  had 
addressed  Sarah  .so  rudely,  apijroaclied  her 
with  as  much  regret  on  his  face  as  its  hai-d- 
ened  and  habitual  indifference  to  human 
misery  could  express,  and  said,  tapping  her 
on  the  shoulder : 

"I  was  rather  rough  to  you,  jist  now,  my 
jjurty  giii —  9u'  b<3  jabaus,,  '.t's  yoM  that  it.  tha 
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puiiy  girl.  I  dunna,  by  the  way,  how  the 
oiJd  Black  Prophet  came  by  the  Ukes  o' 
you  ;  but,  then  he  was  a  handsome  vaga- 
bond iu  his  day,  himself,  au'  you  are  like 
him." 

"  'WTiat  do  you  want  to  say  ?  "  she  asked, 
impatiently ;  "  but  stand  outside,  1  won't 
speak  to  you  here — your  voice  v;ould  waken 
a  corpse.  Here,  now,"  she  added,  ha«ng 
gone  out  upon  the  causeway,  ''  what  is  it '?  " 

"  'NMiy,  devU  a  thing,"  he  rejjhed  ;  "  only 
you're  a  betther  gu-1  than  I  tuck  you  to  be. 
It's  a  pitiful  case,  this — a  woful  case  at  his 
time  o'  life.  Be  heaventhers,  but  I'd  rather 
a  thous.ind  times  see  Black  Boy,  your  own 
precious  father,  swing,  than  this  poor  ould 
man." 

A  moment's  temiDorary  fuiy  was  visible, 
but  she  paused,  and  it  jjassed  away  ;  after 
which  she  returned  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
into  the  cabin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  s.ay,  that  aln?'^'-'-  im- 
mediately the  general  rumor  of  Dalton's 
arrest  for  the  murder  had  gone  through  the 
whole  parish,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Black  Proj)het 
and  Red  Rody  Duncan,  that  the  proof  of  it 
had  been  brought  home  to  him.  Upon  the 
former  occasion  there  had  been  nothing 
against  him,  but  such  circumstances  of 
strong  susjjicion  as  justified  the  neighboring 
magistrates  in  having  him  taken  into  custo- 
dy. On  this,  however,  the  two  men  were 
ready  to  point  out  the  identical  spot  where 
the  body  had  been  buiied,  and  to  ideutifj" 
it  as  that  of  Bartholomew  Sullivan.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  now  that  Dalton  was  in 
custody,  but  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the 
remains,  and  to  take  the  usual  steps  for  the 
trial  of  Didton  at  the  following  assizes, 
which  were  not  very  far  distant.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  desolation  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country,  and  in 
sjjite  of  the  care  and  sorrow  which  disease 
and  death  brought  home  to  so  many  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  was  a  very  general  feel- 
ing of  compassion  experienced  for  poor  old 
Dalton  and  his  afflicted  family.  And  among 
those  who  sympathized  with'  them,  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  exj^ressed  himself  more 
strongly  uj)ou  the  sulsject  than  jMi*.  Travers, 
the  head  agent  of  the  property  on  which 
they  had  lived,  especially  upon  contrasting 
the  extensive  farm  and  respectable  residence, 
from  which  their  middleman  landlord  had 
so  har.shly  and  unjustly  ejected  them,  with 
the  sciualid  kennel  in  wl\ich  they  then  en- 
dured such  a  painfid  and  pitinble  existence. 
This  gentleman  had  eome  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  order  to  look  closely  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  which  hacl  been 
entrusted    to   his    Hianagement,    m    coube- 


I  quence  of  a  great  number  of  leases  having 
I  expired  ;  some  of  which  had  been  held  by 
{ extensive  and  wealthy  middlemen,  among 
the  latter  of  whom  was  oui-  friend,  Dick  o 
1  the  Grange. 

The  estate  was  the  property  of  an  Enghst 
,  nobleman,  who  derived  an  income  of  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  thousand  a  jear  from  it ; 
;  and  who  though,  as  landlords  went,  was  not, 
in  many  respects,  a  bad  one  ;  yet  when  called 
upon  to  aid  in  reheving  the  misery  of  those 
fi-om  whose  toil  he  drew  so  large  an  income, 
did  actually  remit  back  the  munificent  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds!  [A  recent  fact.] 
j  The  agent,  himself,  was  one  of  those  men  who 
j  are  cajDable  of  a  just,  but  not  of  a  generous 
i  action.  He  could,  for  instance,  symjjathize 
j  with  the  fi-ightful  condition  of  the  people — 
j  but  to  contribute  to  their  reUef  was  no  part 
of  his  duty.  Yet  he  was  not  a  bad  man.  In 
his  transactions  with  his  landlord's  tenan- 
I  cy,  he  was  fair,  impartial,  and  considerate. 
^\'Tienever  he  could  do  a  good  turn,  or  ren- 
der a  ser\ice,  without  touching  his  purse,  he 
would  do  it.  He  had,  it  is  true,  very  httle 
intercourse  with  the  poorer  class  of  under 
tenants,  but,  whenever  cii-cumstances  hap- 
pened to  bring  them  before  him,  they  found 
him  a  hard,  just  man,  who  paid  attention  to 
their  complaints,  but  who,  iu  a  case  of  doubt, 
always  preferred  the  interest  of  his  employer, 
or  his  own,  to  theirs.  He  had  received  many 
I  complaints  and  statements  against  the  mid- 
dlemen who  resided  upon  the  property,  and 
he  had  dul}'  and  cai'C fully  considered  them. 
.  His  present  visit,  therefore,  proceeded  from 
i  a  determination  to  look  closely  into  the  state 
;  and  condition  of  the  general  tenancy,  by 
which  he  meant  as  well  those  who  derived  im- 
mediately fi-om  the  head  landlord,  as  those 
I  who  held  under  middlemen.  One  virtue  he 
j  possessed,  which,  in  an  agent,  deserves  evei-y 
I  praise  ;  he  was  inacces.sible  to  bribery  on  the 
one  hand,  or  flattei-y  on  the  other ;  and  he 
never  permitted  his  reUgious  or  political 
principles  to  degenerate  into  prejudice,  so 
j  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  impartial  discharge 
of  his  duty.  Such  was  Robert  James  Trav- 
ers, Esq.,  and  we  only  wish  that  eveiy  agent 
iu  the  country  at  lai-ge  would  follow  Ms  ex- 
ample. 


cHAnn^is  xxn. 


Reappenrnpre  of  the  Box—Vriendly  liinlogue  Be- 
ticfsn  Ji:7imy  Branigan  and  the  Pedlar. 


I  Tnr  next  morning  but  one  after  the  com- 
j  mittal  of  Condy  Dalton,  the  strange  woman 
I  who  had  manifested  such  an  anxious  interest 
!  in  the  recovery  of  the  Tobacco-Box,was  seated 
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at  her  humble  fireside,  in  a  larger  and  more 
convenient  cottage  than  that  which  we  have 
described,  where  she  was  soon  joined  bj' 
Charley  Hanlou,  who  had  already  made  it  so 
comfortable  and  convenient  that  she  was  able 
to  contribute  something  towards  her  own 
support,  by  letting  what  are  termed  in  the 
ciimtry  parts  of  Ireland,  "  Dry  Lodgings." 
Her  only  lodger  on  this  occasion  was  our 
friend  the  pedlar,  who  had  been  domiciled 
vifith  her  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  whose  princijjal  traffic,  we  may 
observe,  consisted  in  purchasing  the  flowing 
and  luxuriant  heads  of  hair  which  necessity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fear  of  fever  on  the 
other,  induced  the  country  maidens  to  jiart 
with.  This  traffic,  indeed,  was  very  general 
during  the  ^ieriod  we  ai'e  describing,  the 
fact  being  that  the  poor  people,  especially 
the  females,  had  conceived  a  notion,  and  not 
a  very  Bnreasonable  one,  too,  that  a  large 
crop  of  hair  not  only  predi-sposed  them  to 
the  fever  which  then  prevailed,  but  rendered 
their  recovery  from  it  more  difficult.  These 
notions,  to  be  sure,  resulted  naturally  enough 
from  the  treatment  which  medical  men  found 
it  necessary  to  adop)t  in  dealing  with  it — 
every  one,  being  aware  that  in  order  to  relieve 
the  head,  whether  by  blister  or  other  apj^li- 
cation,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  hair.  Be 
this,  liowever,  as  it  may,  it  is  our  duty  to 
state  here  that  the  traffic  we  aUude  to  was 
very  general,  and  that  many  a  lovely  and 
luxuriant  crop  came  under  the  shears  of 
the  pedlars  who  then  strolled  through  the 
country. 

"Afther  aU,  aunt,"  said  Hanlon,  after 
having  bidden  her  good  morrow,  "I'm  afraid 
it  was  a  foolish  weakness  to  dej^end  upon  a 
dhranie.  I  see  nothing  cleiu-  in  the  busi- 
ness yet.  Here  now  we  have  got  the  Box, 
an'  what  are  we  the  neai-er  to  the  dis- 
covery ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  his  aunt,  for  in  that  rela- 
tion she  stood  to  him,  "  is  it  nothing  to  get 
even  that?  Sure  we.  know  now  that  it  was 
his,  an'  do  you  think  that  M'Gowan,  or  as 
they  call  him,  the  Black  Prophet,  would  be 
in  sich  a  state  to  get  it — an'  his  wife,  too,  it 
seems — unless  there  was  some  raison  on 
their  jjart  beyond  the  common,  to  come  at  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  dai-k  business  altogether ;  but 
arn't  we  thrown  out  of  all  trace  of  it  in  the 
mane  time?  Jist  when  we  thought  our- 
selves on  the  straight  road  to  the  dis- 
covery, it  turns  out  to  be  another  an'  a  differ- 
ent murdher  entirely — the  murdher  of  one 
Bullivau." 

At  this  moment,  the  jjedlar,  who  had  been 
dressing  himself  in  another  smiill  apartment, 
made  his  appearance,  just  in  time  to  catch 
Lis  concluding  words. 


"An'  now,"  Hanlon  added,  "it  appear^ 
that  Sullivan's  body  has  been  found  at  last 
Tlie  Black  Prophet  and  Body  Duncan  knows 
all  about  the  murdher,  an'  can  jirove  the  act 
home  to  Condy  Daltou,  and  identify  the 
body,  they  say,  besides." 

The  pedlar  looked  at  the  speakers  with  a 
face  of  much  curiosity  and  interest,  then 
mused  for  a  time,  and  at  length  took  a  turn 
or  two  about  the  floor,  after  which  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  drum  his  fingers  on  the 
little  table  which  had  been  placed  for  break- 
fast. 

"Afther  I  get  my  breakfast,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  I'U  thank  you  to  let  me  know  what 
I  have  to  pay.  It's  not  my  intention  to  stop 
undher  this  roof  any  longer ;  I  don't  think 
I'd  be  overly  safe." 

"  Safe  ! — arrah  why  so  ?  "  asked  the  wo- 
man. 

"  Why,"  he  rejilied,  "  ever  since  I  came 
here,  you  have  done  nothing  but  collogue — 
j  coUogue — an'  whisper,  an'  lay  your  heads 
together,  an'  divil  a  syllable  can  I  hear  that 
hasn't  murdher  at  the  front  an'  rear  of  it — 
either  spake  out,  or  get  me  my  bill.  If 
you're  of  that  stamp,  it's  time  for  me  to 
thravel ;  not  that  I'm  so  rich  as  to  make  it 
worth  any  body's  while  to  take  the  mouthful 
I  of  wind  out  o'  me  that's  in  me.  What  do 
I  you  mean  by  this  diseoorse  ?  " 

"  May  God  rest  the  so  wis  of  the  dead  !  " 
'  rejilied  the  woman,  "but  it's  not  for  nothing 
j  that  we  talk  as  we  do,  an'  if  you  knew  but 
I  all,  you  wouldn't  think  so." 
I  "Very  likely,"  he  replied,  in  a  dry  but 
dissatisfied  voice  ;  "  maj-be,  sure  enough, 
that  the  more  I'd  know  of  it,  the  less  I'd  like 
j  of  it — here  now  is  a  man  named  Sulliv:m — 
Barney,  Bill,  or  Bai-tley,  or  some  sich  name, 
that  has  been  murdhered,  an'  it  seruis  the 
min-dherer  was  sent  to  gaol  yestliirday 
evenin' — the  villain  !  Get  me  my  bill,  I  say, 
it's  an  unsafe  neighborhood,  an'  I'll  take 
myself  out  of  it,  while  I'm  able." 

"It's  not  widout raisin  tt'e  talk  of  miu-dliei 
then,"  replied  the  woman. 

"Faith  may  be  so— get  me  my  bill,  then, 
I  bid  j'ou,  an'  in  the  mane  time,  let  me  liave 
my  breakfast.  As  it  is,  I  tell  you  both  that 
I  cany  no  money  to  signif}-  about  me." 

"TeU  him  the  truth,  aunt,"  said  Hanlon, 
"  there's  no  use  in  lyin'  under  his  suspicion 
wrongfully,  or  allowin'  him  to  lave  yoiu-  little 
place  for  no  raison." 

i  "  The  truth  is,  then,"  she  proceeded, 
'  throwing  the  corner  of  her  apron  over  her 
I  left  shoulder,  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
!  "  that  this  youug  man  had  a  dhrame  some 
I  time  ago — he  dremt  that  a  near  an'  deal 
friend  of  his  an'  of  mine  too,  that  was  mui-- 
I  dhered  in  this  neighborhood,  appeared  to 
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him,  an'  that  he  desired  him  to  go  of  a  sar- 
taiu  night,  at  the  hour  of  miduight,  toastoDS 
near  this,  called  the  Grey  Stone,  an'  that 
there  he  would  get  a  clue  to  the  mui-dherer." 

■'  AVell,  an'  did  he  ?  " 

"  He  went — an' — but  you  had  betther  tell 
it  yourself,  avillish,"  she  added,  addressing 
Hanlon  ;  "  you  know  best." 

The  pedlar  instantly  fixed  his  anxious  and 
lively  eyes  on  the  young  man,  intimating 
tliat'  he"  looked  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
story. 

"I  went,"  proceeded  Hanlon,  "  and  you 
shall  hear  everything  that  happened." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us,  however,  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  a  second  time.  Han- 
lon minutely  detailed  to  him  all  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  Grey  Stone,  precisely  as  it 
occurred,  if  we  allow  for  a  slight  exaggeration 
occasioned  by  his  terrors,  and  the  impres- 
sions of  supernatural  manifestations  which 
they  left  upon  his  imagination. 

■fhe  pedlar  heard  all  the  circumstances 
with  an  astonishment  which  changed  his 
whole  bearing  into  that  of  deep  awe  and  the 
most  breathless  attention.  The  i^revious  ec- 
centricity of  his  manner  by  degrees  aban- 
doned him  ;  and  as  Hanlon  proceeded,  he 
frequently  looked  at  him  in  a  state  of  ab- 
straction, then  raised  his  eyes  towards  heav-  [ 
en,  uttering,  from  time  to  time,  "  Merciful  ; 
Father  !  " — "  Heaven  preserve  us  !  "  and  such  [ 
nice,  thus  accompanying  him  bj'  a  running 
comment  of  exclamations  as  he  went  along.    , 

"  Well,"  said  he,  when  Hanlon  had  con-  \ 
eluded,  "  surely  the  hand  of  God  is  in  this  . 
business  ;  you  may  take  that  for  granted." 

"I  would  fain  hope  as  much,"  replied 
Hanlon;  "but  as  the  matthers  stand  now, 
we're  nearly  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  Instead' 
of  gettiu'  any  knowledge  of  the  murdherer 
we  want  to  discover,  it  proves  to  be  the 
murdher  of  SuUivan  that  has  been  found 
out." 

"  Of  Sul'ivan  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  well,  to 
be  sure — oh,  ay — well,  sure  that  same  is 
something  ;  but,  in  the  mane  time,  will  you 
let  me  look  at  this  Box  you  spoke  of  ?  I  feel 
a  curiosity  to  see  it." 

Hanlon  rose  and  taking  the  Box  from  a 
small  deal  chest  which  was  strongly  locked, 
placed  it  in  the  pedlar's  hands.  After  ex- 
amining it  closely  for  about  half  a  miuute, 
they  could  observe  that  he  got  very  pale, 
and  his  hands  began  to  tremble,  as  he  held  | 
8,nd  turned  it  about  in  a  manner  that  was  i 
very  remarkable. 

"  Do  you  say,"  he  asked,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "  that  you  have  no  manes  of  tracin' 
the  murdher  ?  " 

"  None  more  than  what  we've  tould  you." 

"  Did  this  Box  belong  to  the  murdhered  1 


man  ? — I  mane,  do  you  think  he  had  it  about 
him  at  the  time  of  liis  death  ?  " 

"Ay,  an'  for  some  time  before  it,"  replied 
the  woman.  "It's  all  belongin'  to  him  that 
we  can  find  now." 

"  And  you  got  it  in  the  keeping  of  this 
M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet,  you  s  ly  ?  " 

"  We  did,"  replied  the  woman,  "from  hia 
daughter,  at  all  events." 

"  Who  is  this, Black  Prophet?"  he  asked  ; 
"  or  what  is  he  ?  for  that  comes  nearer  the 
mark.  Where  did  he  come  from,  where 
does  he  live,  an'  what  way  does  he  earn  his 
bread  ?  " 

"The  boy  here,"  she  replied,  pc^nting  to 
Hanlon,  "  can  tell  you  that  betther  than  I 
can  ;  for  although  I've  been  at  his  jjlace 
three  or  four  times,  I  never  laid  eyes  on  him 
yet." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  pedlar,  "you  have 
both  a  right  to  be  thankful'that  you  tould  me 
this.  I  now  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  whole 
business.  /  know  this  box  an'  I  can  tell 
you  something  that  will  surprise  you  more 
than  that.  Listen  —but  wait — I  hear  some- 
body's foot.  No  matter  —  I'U  surprise  you 
both  by  an'  by." 

"God save  all  here,"  said  the  voice  of  our 
friend,  Jemmy  Branigan,  who  immediately 
entered.  "  In  troth,  this  change  is  for  the 
betther,  at  'xay  rate,"  said  he,  looking  at  the 
house  ;  "  I  gave  you  a  lift  wid  the  masther 
yestherda}',"  he  added,  turning  to  the  wo- 
man. "  I  think  I'll  get  him  to  throw  the 
ten  shillings  oif — he  as  good  as  jjromised  me 
he  would." 

"  Masther  !  "  exclaimed  the  pedlar,  bitter- 
ly— "  oh,  thin,  it's  he  that's  the  di\-irs  mas- 
ther, by  all  accounts,  an'  the  divil's  landlord, 
too.  Be  me  sowl,  he'll  get  a  warm  comer 
down  here  ; "  and  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
he  very  significantly  stamjjed  with  his  heel,  to 
intimate  the  geogi-aphiciil  position  of  the 
place  alluded  to. 

"It  would  be  only  manners  to  w.ait  till 
your  opinion  is  axed  of  him,"  replied 
Jemmy ;  "so  mind  your  pack,  j'ou  poor 
sprissaun,  or  when  you  do  sjiake,  endeavor 
to  know  something  of  what  you're  discoor- 
sin'  about.  Masther,  indeed !  Divil  take 
your  impidence  ! " 

"He's  a  scourge  to  the  counthry,"  con- 
tinued the  pedlai- ;  "  a  worse  landlord  never 
faced  the  sun." 

"  That's  what  we  caU  in  this  i^art  of  the 
counthry — a  lie,"  replied  Jemmy.  "  Do  you 
understand  what  that  manes  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows  what  an'  outrageous  ould 
blackguard  he  is  betther  than  yourself," 
proceeded  the  pedlar  ;  "an'  how  he  har- 
rishes  the  poor." 

"  That's  ditto  repated,"  responded  Jemmy; 
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"you're  improvin' — ^but,  tell  me  now  do  you 
know  any  one  tliat  he  harrished  ?  " 

This  was  indeed  a  hazardous  question  on 
the  i^art  of  Jemmy  ;  who,  by  the  way,  put 
it  solely  upon  the  presumption  of  the  ped- 
tar's  ignorance  of  Dick's  proceedings  as  a 
landlord,  in  consequence  of  his  (the  pedlar) 
being  a  stranger. 

"Who  did  you  ever  know  that  he  har- 
rished, i'  you  i^lease  ?  " 

"  Look  at  the  Daltons,"  replied  the  other ; 
"  what  do  you  call  his  conduct  to  them  ?  " 

Jemmy,  who,  whenever  he  felt  himself  de- 
ficient in  tinith,  always  made  up  for  the  want 
of  it  bj  warmth  of  temper,  now  turned 
shortly  upon  his  antagonist,  and  rephed,  in  a 
spirit  very  wide  of  the  argument — 

"  What  do  I  call  his  conduct  to  them  ? 
What  do  you  call  the  nose  on  your  face,  my 
codger?  Divil  a  sich  an  imi^ideut  crature 
ever  I  met." 

"It  would  be  no  wondher  that  the  cm-se 
o'  God  would  come  on  him  for  his  tratement 
to  that  unfortunate  and  respectable  family," 
responded  the  pedlar. 

"  The  curse  o'  God  knows  where  to  fall 
best,"  replied  Jemmy,  "  or  it's  not  in  the 
county  jail  ould  Condy  Dalton  'ud  be  for 
mm-dher  this  day." 

"  But,"  returned  the  other,  "  isn't  it  a  dis- 
graceful thing  to  be,  as  they  say  he  and 
yourself  is,  a  pair  o'  scourges  in  the  hands  o' 
God  for  your  fellow-creatures  ;  an'  in  troth 
you're  both  fit  for  it  by  all  accounts." 

"Troth,"  replied  Jemmy,  whose  gall  was 
fast  rife-ing,  "  it's  a  scourge  wid  nine  tails  to 
it  ought  "to  go  to  yom-  back.  The  Daltons 
desarved  all  they  got  at  his  hands  ;  an'  the 
same  pack  was  never  anything  else  than  a 
hot-brained  crew,  that  'ud  knock  j-ou  on  the 
head  to-day,  and  groan  over  j'ou  to-morrow. 
He  sarved  them  right,  an'  he's  a  liar  that 
says  to  the  contrary  ;  so  if  you  have  a  pocket 
for  that  put  it  in  it." 

Jemmy,  in  fact,  was  now  getting  rapidly 
into  a  towering  passion,  for  it  mattered  little 
how  high  in  violence  his  own  pitched  battles 
with  Dick  ran,  he  never  suffered,  nor  could 
suffer  a  human  being  to  abuse  his  master 
behind  his  back,  but  himself.  So  confirmed, 
however,  by  habit,  was  his  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, that  had  the  pedlai-  begim  to  praise 
Dick,  Jemmy  would  immediately  have  at- 
tacked him  without  remorse,  and  seai-eely 
have  left  a  rag  of  his  character  together. 

"  It's  a  shame  for  you,"  proceeded  the  ped- 
lar, "  to  defend  an'  ould  sinner  like  him  : 
but  then  as  there's  a  pair  of  you,  that's  not 
unnatural ;  every  rogue  vrill  back  his  brother. 
T  could  name  the  place,  any  way,  that'll 
bould  j'ou  both  yet." 

"An'  I  could,"  repUed  Jemmy,  "name  the 


piece  of  machinery  that'll  be  apt  to  hould 
you,  if  you  give  the  masther  any  more  abu.se. 
Whether  you'll  grow  in  it  or  not,  is  more 
I  than  I  know,  but  be  me  sowl,  we'll  plant  you 
there  any  how.  Do  you  know  what  the 
stocks  manes?  Faith,  many  a  sj^are  hour 
you've  sarved  there,  I  go  bail,  that  is,  when 
you  had  nothing  else  to  do — an'  by  the  way 
of  raycreation  jist." 

"Ay,"  said  the  pedlar,  "listen  how  he 
sticks  to  the  ould  villain — but  sure,  if  you 
put  any  other  two  bhsthers  together,  they'll 
do  the  same." 

"  My  own  oi)inion  is,"  observed  Hanlon's 
aunt,  "  that  it's  a  jiity  of  the  Didtons,  at  any 
rate.  Eveiy  one  feels  for  them-.-but  still 
the  hand  o'  God  an'  his  curse,  I'm  afeard,  is 
upon  them." 

"An'  that's  more,  maybe,  than  you  know," 
replied  Jemmy.  "  Maj'be  God's  only  pimish- 
ing  them,  bekaise  he  loves  them.  It's  good 
to  have  our  sufferius  in  this  world." 

"  Afther  all,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  I'm  afeard 
myseK,  too,  that  the  wrath  o'  the  Almighty 
has  marked  them  out.  Indeed,  I'm  siu-e  of 
it." 

"An'  maybe  that's  rot  the  only  lie  you're 
sureofrepIicil.Tciiiinv.    "It's  a  subject,  any 
way,  you  don't  nmllu  rst;iiid.  No,"  he  proceed- 
ed, "by  all  accounts,  Charley,  it  would  wring 
any  one"s  heart  t%see  him  taken  away  in  his 
ould    age   fi-om   his    miserable   family  and 
[  cliildre,  and  then  he's  so  humble,  too,  and  so 
resigned   to   the  wiU  an'  way  o"  God.     He"s 
I  Ijin'  ill  in  the  gaol.    I  seen  him  yestherday — 
i  I  went   to  see   him    an'  to   say   whatever  I 
!  could  to  comfoi,-t   liim.     God  pity  his    gray 
I  hairs  !   an' — hem — have  compassion  on  him 
and  his  this  day  ! " 

The  jjoor  fellow's  heart  could  stand  the 
sudden  contemplation  of  Dalton 's  sorrow  no 
longer — and  on  uttering  the  last  words  he 
fairly  wejit. 

"  If  I  had  known  what  it  ^as  about,"  he 
pi-oceeded  ;  "  but  that  ould  scoundrel  of  a 
Prophet — ay,  an'  that  other  ould  scoundrel 
of  a  masther  o'  mine— hem  ay — whish — but 
— what  am  I  savin'  ? — but  if  I  had  known  it, 
'ud  go  hard  but  I'd  give  him  a  lift — so  that 
he  might  get  out  o'  the  way,  at  any  rate." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  at  any  rate,  in- 
deed— faith,  you  may  well  say  it ;  but  I  say, 
that  at  any  rate  he'll  be  hanged  as  sure  as 
he  murdhered  Sullivan,  and  as  sure  as  he 
did,  that  he  may  swing,  I  pray  this  day  !  " 

"I'll  hould  no  more  discoorse  wid  thai 
eirculatin'  vagabone,"  replied  Jemmy  ;  "  I'm 
a  Christian  man — a  peaceable  man  ;  an'  I 
know  what  my  religion  ordhers  me  to  do 
when  I  meet  the  likes  of  him — and  that  is 
when  he  houlds  the  one  cheek  towai-dst  me 
1  to  give  him  a  sound  Christian  rap  ujion  the 
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other.  So  to  the  divil  I  pitch  you,  you 
villain,  sowl  and  body,  an'  that's  the  worst  I 
wish  3'ou.  If  yon  choose  to  be  unchristian, 
be  so  ;  but,  be  my  sowl,  Vll  not  set  you  the 
example.  Charley,"  he  proceeded,  addi-ess- 
ingHanlon,  "I  was  sent  for  you  in  a  hurry. 
Masther  Dick  wants  you,  and  so  does  Red 
Eody — the  villain  !  and  I  tell  you  to  take 
care  of  him,  for,  like  that  vagabone,  Judas, 
he'd  kiss  you  this  minute  and  betray  you  the 
next." 

"  I  believe  you're  pm-ty  near  the  truth," 
replied  Jemmy,  "but  I  was  neai-  forgettin' — 
it  seems  the  Crowner  of  the  country  is  sick, 
an'  there  can't  be  an  inquest  held  tiU  he  re- 
covers ;  if  he  ever  does  recover,  an'  if  it  'ud 
sarve  poor  ould  Didton,  that  he  never  may, 
I  pray  God  this  day  ! — come  away,  you'll  be 
killed  for  stayin'." 

Just  then  j'oung  Henderson  himself  called 
Hanlon  forth,  who,  after  some  conversation 
with  him,  tui-ned  towards  the  garden,  where 
he  held  a  .second  conference  with  Ited  Kody, 
who,  on  leaving  him  appeared  in  excellent 
spu-its,  and  kept  -nankiug  and  nodding,  with 
a  kind  of  burlesque  good  humor,  at  every 
one  whom  he  knew,  until  he  reached  home. 

In  this  state  stood  the  incidents  of  our 
narrative,  suspended  for  some  time  by  the 
illness  of  the  coroner,  when  ]\Ii'.  Ti-avers, 
himself  a  magistrate,  came  to  the  head  inn  of 
the  county  town  in  which  lie  always  j)ut  up, 
and  where  he  held  his  office.  He  had  for 
several  days  previously  gone  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  estate,  and  inspected  the 
actual  condition  of  the  tenanti-y  on  it.  It  is 
imnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  gxieved  at  the 
painful  consequences  of  the  middleman  sys- 
tem, and  of  sub-letting  in  general.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  found  the  soil  in  many 
places  covered  with  hordes  of  pauper  oc- 
cupants, one  holding  under  another  in  a 
series  that  diminished  fi'om  bad  to  worse 
in  everything  but  numbers,  imtil  he  arrived 
at  a  state  of  destitution  that  was  absolutely 
disgraceful  to  humanity.  And  what  rendered 
this  state  of  things  doubly  painful  and 
anomalous  was  t'ue  fact,  that  while  these 
starving  wretches  Uved  upon  his  emjjloyer's 

Eropert}%  they  had  no  claim  on  him  as  a 
mdlord,  nor  could  he  recognize  them  as 
tenants.  It  is  true  that  these  miserable 
creatures,  located  upou  sukiII  patches  of  land, 
were  obHged  to  pay  their  reuts  to  the  httle 
tyrant  who  was  over  them,  :uid  he  again, 
probably  to  a  stiU  more  important  little 
tyrant,  and  so  on  ;  but  wheuever  it  happened 
that  the  direct  tenant,  or  any  one  of  the  series, 
neglected  to  pay  his  or  theii-  rent,  of  course 
the  landlord  had  no  other  remedy  than  to 
levy  it  fi-om  off  the  soil,  thus  rendering  it  by 
no  means  an  unfrequent  case  that  the  small 


occupiers  who  owed  nothing  to  him  or  those 
above  them  were  forced  to  see  theii"  prop- 
erty ai^pUed  to  the  2^a.yinent  of  the  head 
rent,  in  consequence  of  the  inability,  neglect, 
or  dishonesty  of  the  midrlleman,  or  some 
other  subordinate  individual  fi'om  whom  they 
held.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  ]\Ir 
Travers  wished  to  aboUsh,  bat  to  do  so,  with- 
out inflicting  injury,  however  unintentional, 
or  occasioning  harshness  to  the  people,  was 
a  matter  not  merely  difficult  but  imj)ossible. 
As  we  are  not,  however,  writing  a  treatise 
upon  the  management  of  property,  we  shall 
I  coniine  ourselves  simjjly  to  the  circumstances 
j  only  of  such  of  the  tenants  as  have  enacted  a 
pax-t  in  oiu-  narrative. 

About  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
abusive  contest  between   Jemmy  Branigan 
and  the  jjedlar  ;  the  coroner  was  beginning 
to  recover,  and  Chaiiey  Hanlou's  aunt  had 
I  disappeared  altogether  from  the  neighbor- 
hood.    Pre^ious  to  her  departure,  however, 
she,  her  nephew,  and  the  pedlar,  had  several 
■  close,     and   aj)parently    interesting   confer- 
ences,   into   which   their   parish  priest,  the 
j  Eev.    Anthony   Devhn,    was   ultimately   ad- 
!  mitted.     It  was  clear,  indeed,  that  whatever 
i  secret  the  pedlar  communicated,  had  inspired 
!  both  Hanlon  and  his  aimt  with  fresh  energy 
i  in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  murderer 
of  their  relative  ;  and  there  could  be  little 
!  doubt  that  the  woman's  disappeai-ance  from 
j  the  scene  of  its  pei-petration  was  in  some  way 
i  connected  with  the  steps  they  were  taking 
to   biing   everything   connected  with   it  to 
light. 

Travers,  ah-eady  acquainted  mth  the  com- 
mittal of  old  Dalton,  as  he  was  with  all  the 
cii'cumstances  of  his   decline   and   eviction 
'  from  his  farm,  was  sitting  in  his  office,  about 
I  twelve  o'clock,  when  our  friend,  the  pedlai", 
bearing  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  jaresent- 
I  ed  himseK,  with  a  reqviest  that  he  might  be 
favored  wtha  private  interview.     This,  with- 
out  any   difficulty,    was   granted,   and    the 
folio-wing    dialogue     took     place     between 
them  : — 
{      "  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  agent ; 
"  what  is  the  nature  of  this  private  business 
I  of  yours  ?  " 

j       "  Why,  plase  your  honor,  it's  a  ijetition  in 
j  favor  of  ould  Condy  Dalton." 

"A  jjetition  !  Of  what  use  is  a  petition 
to  Dalton  ?  Is  he  not  now  in  gaol,  on  a 
I  chai-ge  of  murder?  Yoii  would  not  have 
j  me  attempt  to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice, 
I  would  you  ?  The  man  will  get  a  fair  ti-ial,  I 
hojie." 

"  I  hope  so,  your  honor  ;  but  this  petition 
I  is  not  about  the  crime  the  unfortunate  man 
I  is  in  for  ;  it's  an  humble  prayer  to  your 
honor,  hopin'  you  might  restore  him — or,  I 
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ought  r.atlier  to  say,  Ms  poor  family,  to  the 
farm  tliat  they  wor  so  cruelly  put  out  of. 
Will  your  honor  read  it,  sir,  and  look  into  it, 
bekaise,  at  any  rate,  it  sets  forth  too  common 

"I  am  partly  acquainted  with  Ihe  cir- 
cumstances, already  ;  however,  let  me  see 
the  paper." 

"  The  pedlar  placed  it  in  Mi-.  Travers' 
hands,  who,  on  looking  over  it,  read,  some- 
what to  his  astonishment,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Cornelius  Dalton, 
to  his  Honor,  Mr.  John  Robert  Travers,  Esq., 
on  behalf  of  himself,  his  Wife,  and  his  afflict- 
ed family ;  now  lying  in  a  state  of  almost 
superhuman  Destitution  —  by  Eugenius 
M'Grane,  Philomath  and  classical  Instructor 
in  the  learned  Languages  of  Latin,  English, 
and  the  Hibernian  Vernacular,  with  an  incep- 
tive Initiation  into  the  Rudiments  of  Greek, 
as  far  as  the  Gosj)el  of  St.  John  the  Divine  ; 
attended  with  copious  Disquisitions  on  the 
relative  Merits  of  moral  and  physical  Philos- 
opliy,  as  contrasted  with  the  pusillanmious 
Lectures  of  that  Ignoramus  of  the  first 
Water,  Phadr-iek  M'Swagger,  falsely  caUing 
himself  Philomath — cum  muUis  aliis  qitos 
enumerare  longum  est  : 

"Humbly  She^-eth — ■ 

"  That  Cornelius  Dalton,  late  of  Cargah, 
gentleman  agi-iculturist,  held  a  farm  of  sixty- 
six  L'ish  acres,  under  the  Fdghl  Horwrable 
(the  reverse  could  be  i^roved  with  sound  and 
legitimate  logic)  Lord  MoUyborough,  an 
absentee  nobleman,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Tullystretchem  estate.  That  the  said  Cor- 
nelius Dalton  entered  upon  the  farm  of  Car- 
gah, wiiih  a  handsome  capital  and  abundant 
stock,  as  became  a  man  bent  on  improving 
it,  for  both  the  intrinsic  and  external  edifica- 
tion and  comfoi't  of  himself  and  family.  That 
the  rent  was  originally  very  high  ;  and,  ujion 
complaint  of  this,  several  well  indited  re- 
monstrances, urged  with  most  persuasive 
and  enthusiastic  eloquence,  as  the  inditer 
hereof  can  testifj',  were  most  insignificantly 
and  superciliously  disregarded.  That  the 
said  Mr.  Cornelius  Dalton  jjersisted  notwith- 
standing this  great  act  of  contemptuosity 
and  discouragement  to  his  creditable  and 
industrious  endeavors,  to  expend,  upon  the 
aforesaid  farm,  in  solid  and  valuable  im- 
provements, a  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards,  in  building,  draining,  enclos-- 
ing,  and  mimuring — all  of  which  improve- 
ments transcendantly  elevated  the  value  of 
the  farm  in  question,  as  the  whole  rational 
population  of  the  coimtry  could  depose  to — 
me.  ipso  teste  qnoque.     That  when  this  now 


highly  emendated  tenement  was  brought  to 
the  best  condition  of  excellence  of  wliich  it 
was  susceptible,  the  middleman  landlord — • 
va  miserui  agricolis  ! — called  upon  him  for  an 
elevation  of  rent,  wliich  was  reluctantly  com- 
plied with,  under  the  tyrannical  alternative  of 
threatened  ejection,  incarceration  of  cattle, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  many  other  proceedings  equally 
inhuman  and  iniquitous.  That  this  rack- 
rent,  being  now  more  than  the  land  could 
l^ay,  began  to  jiaralyze  tlie  efforts,  and  dete- 
riorate the  condition  of  the  said  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Dalton  ;  and  which,  being  concatenated 
with  successive  failures  iu  his  crops,  and 
mortality  among  his  cattle,  occasioned  him, 
as  it  were,  to  retrogade  from  his  former 
state  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  calamitous 
years,  to  decline,  by  melancholy  gradation 
and  ojipi-essive  treatment  from  Richiird  Hen- 
derson, Esq.,  J.P.,  his  landlord,  to  a  state  of 
painful  struggle  and  poverty.  That  the  said 
Richard  Henderson,  Esq.,  his  unworthy  laud- 
lord,  having  been  offered  a  still  higher  rent, 
from  a  miserable  disciple,  named  Darby 
Skinadre,  among  others,  unfeelingly  availed 
himself  of  Dalton's  res  avgiista — and  under 
play  of  his  privileges  as  a  landlord,  levied  an 
execution  upon  his  property,  auctioned  him 
out,  and  expelled  him  from  the  farm  ;  thus 
turning  a  respectable  man  and  his  family, 
hopeless  and  houseless,  beggars  upon  the 
world,  to  endure  misery  and  destitution. 
That  the  said  Mr.  Cornelius  Dalton,  now 
plain  Corny  Dalton — for  vile  poverty  humili- 
ties even  the  name — or  rather  his  respectable 
family,  among  whom,  facile pri>icq)s,  for  piety 
and  unshaken  tnist  in  her  Redeemer,  stands 
his  ti-uly  unparalleled  wife,  ai-e  lying  in  a 
damjj  wet  cabin  within  about  two  hundred 
jserches  of  his  former  i-esidence,  groaning 
with  the  agonies  of  hunger,  destitution, 
derehction,  and  disease,  in  such  a  state  of 
complicated  and  multiform  misery  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  human  eyes  to  witness. 
That  the  burthen  and  onus  of  this  petition 
is,  to  humbly  supislicate  that  Mr.  Cornelius 
Dalton,  or  rather  his  afflicted  and  respectable 
family,  may  be  reinstated  in  their  farm  as 
aforesaid,  or  if  not,  that  Richard  Henderson, 
J.P.,  may  be  compelled  to  swallow  such  a 
titillating  emetic  fi'om  the  head  landlor<l  as 
shall  compel  him  to  eructate  to  this  opjjres- 
sed  and  plundered  man  all  the  money  he 
expended  in  making  improvements,  which 
remain  to  augment  the  value  of  the  farm, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  the  means 
of  ruining  himself  and  his  most  respectable 
family :  for,  as  the  bard  says,  '  sio  vos  non 
vobis,'  &c.,  &c.  Of  the  remainder  of  tliis 
ajsproiwiate  quotation,  your  honor  cannot  be 
incognizant,  or  any  man  who  has  had  the 
advantage   of  being  college-bi-ed,  as   every 
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true  gentleman  or  '  homo  factus  ad  unguem ' 
must  have,  otherwise  he  fails  to  come  under 
this  category. — And  youi-  petitioner  ^viU  ever 
pray." 

"Are  you  the  Mr.  Eugenius  McGrane," 
asked  the  agent,  "  who  drew  up  this  extraor- 
dinary docnment?" 

"No,  your  honor;  I'm  only  merely  a 
friend  of  the  Daltons,  although  a  stranger  in 
the  nei,^libi>rhood." 

"But  what  means  have  Dal  ton  or  his  fam- 
ily, granting  that  he  escaj^es  from  this  chai-ge 
of  murder  that's  against  him,  of  stocking  or 
■working  so  large  a  farm  ?  I  am  aware  my- 
self tliat  the  contents  of  this  jjetition,  \vith 
all  its  jjedantry,  are  too  true." 

"  But  consider,  su-,  that  he  sunk  seven 
hiindred  pounds  in  it,  an'  that,  according  to 
everytliing  like  fair  play,  he  ought  either  to 
get  his  farm  again,  at  a  raisonable  rate,  or 
his  money  that  raised  its  value  for  the  land- 
lord, back  again  ;  sure,  that's  but  fair,  your 
honor.'' 

"  I'm  not  here  to  discuss  the  morality  of 
the  subject,  my  good  friend,  neither  do  I 
question  tlie  truth  of  your  argument,  simply 
as  you  put  it.  I  only  say,  that  what  you 
ask,  is  imjjracticable.  You  probably  know 
not  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  for  you  say  you  are 
a  stranger — if  you  did,  j'ou  would  not  put 
yourself  to  the  trouble  of  getting  even  a  pe- 
tition for  such  a  purpose  wi-itten." 

"It's  a  hard  case,  your  honor." 

"  It  is  a  hard  case  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  see 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the  Daltous. 
To  talk  of  putting  a  family,  in  such  a  state 
as  thej'  are  now  in,  back  again,  upon  such  a 
faiTU,  is  stark  nonsense — without  stock  or 
capital  of  any  kind — the  thing  is  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  But  suppose  they  had  stock  and  caj)i- 
tal?" 

"Why,  then,  they  certainly  would  have 
the  best  right  to  the  farm — but  where's  the 
use  of  talking  about  stock  or  cajjital,  so  fai- 
as  they  are  concerned '? " 

"  I  wish  your  honor  would  interfere  for  an 
oppressed  and  ill-treated  family,  against  as 
great  a  rogue,  by  all  accounts,  as  ever  broke 
bread — I  wish  you  would  make  me  first  sure 
that  they'd  get  their  farm." 

"  To  what  puri^ose,  I  say  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  for  a  raison  I  have.  If  your 
honor  will  make  me  sure  that  they'll  get  theii- 
land  again,  that's  all  I  want. '  | 

"What  is  your  reason?  Have  you  capital,  | 
and  are  you  wiUing  to  assist  them?" 

The  pedlai-  shook  his  head. 

"Is  it  the  likes  o'  me,  jour  honor?  No, 
but  maybe  it  might  be  made  up  for  them 
some  way." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  agent,  "  that  your  in- 


tentions are  good  ;  only  that  they  are  altc^ 
gether  impracticable.  However,  a  thought 
strikes  me.  Go  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  and 
lay  your  case  before  him.  Ask  a  new  lease 
for  your  friends,  the  Daltons — of  course  ha 
won't  give  it ;  but  at  aU  events,  come  back 
to  me,  and  let  me  know,  as  nearly  m  his  own 
words  as  you  can,  what  answer  he  will  give 
you  ;  go  now,  that  is  all  that  I  can  do  for 
you  in  the  matter." 

"Barrin'  this,  your  honor,  that  set  in  cas«i 
the  ijoor  heart-broken  Daltons  wor  to  gei( 
cai^ital  some  way." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Travers,  interrupting 
him,  "you  can  as.sist  them." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  ! — no,  but  that  set  in  case, 
as  I  said,  that  it  was  to  be  forthcomin',  you 
persave.  Me ! — oh,  the  Lord  that  /  wa£ 
able  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  other,  anxious  to 
rid  himself  of  the  pedlar,"  that  wiU  do,  now. 
You  are,  I  perceive,  one  of  those  good- 
natured,  speculating  creatures,  v.rho  are  anx- 
ious to  give  hope  and  comfort  to  every  one. 
The  world  has  many  like  you  ;  and  it  often 
hapi^ens,  that  when  some  good  fortune  does 
throw  the  means  of  doing  good  into  your 
power,  you  tui-n  out  to  be  a  poor,  pitifiil, 
miserable  crew,  without  actual  heart  or  feel- 
ing. Goodbye,  now.  I  have  no  more  time 
to  spare — try  Dick  o'  the  Grange  himself, 
and  let  me  know  his  answer." 

So  saymg,  he  i-ang  the  bell,  and  our  fi-iend 
the  pedlai-,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  interview,  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Darhy  in  Dunrjcr — Nature  Triumphs, 

The  mild  and  gentle  Mave  Sullivan,  with 
all  her  natural  grace  and  unobtrusive  mod- 
esty, was  yet  hke  many  of  the  fair  daugh- 
ters of  her  country,  possessed  of  quaUties 
which  fi-equently  lie  dormant  in  the  heart 
until  some  trying  calamity  or  startling  event 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  awak- 
ens them  into  life  and  action.  Indeed,  any 
one  m  the  habit  of  observing  the  world, 
may  have  occasionally  noticed,  that  even 
within  the  range  of  his  own  acquaintances, 
there  has  been  many  a  quiet  and  appai'ently 
diffident  girl,  mthout  pretence  or  affectation 
of  any  kind,  who  when  some  unexpected  and 
stunning  VjIow  has  fallen  either  upon  herself 
or  upon  some  one  within  the  cu-cle  of  her 
affections,  has  manifested  a  spirit  so  resolute 
or  a  devotion  so  heroic,  that  she  has  at  once 
constituted  herself  the  lofty  example  whom 
all  atlmii-e  and  endeavor  to  follow.    The  un- 
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recorded  calamities  of  ordinaiy  life,  and  the 
annals  of  human  affection,  as  they  occur  fi-om 
day  to  day  around  us,  are  full  of  such  noble 
instances  of  courage  and  self  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  woman  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  her.  Deal-,  holy,  and  heroic  woman  ! 
how  frequently  do  we  who  too  often  sneer 
at  your  harmless  vanities  and  foibles,  for^jet 
the  Ught  by  which  your  love  so  often  dispels 
the  darkness  of  our  affliction,  and  the  tender- 
ness with  which  your  delicious  sympathy 
charms  our  sorrows  and  our  sufferings  to 
rest,  when  nothing  else  can  succeed  in  gi\'ing 
us  one  moment's  consolation  ! 

The  situation  of  the  Daltons,  together 
■with  the  awful  blow  which  fell. upon  them  at 
a  period  of  such  unexampled  misery,  had 
now  become  the  melancholy  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  their  neighbors,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  whom  were,  however,  so  painfully  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  individual  afflictions 
either  of  death,  or  famine,  or  illness,  as  to 
be  able  to  render  them  no  assistance.  Such 
as  had  t\i5hus  in  their  own  families  were  in- 
capable of  attendmg  to  the  wants  or  distress 
of  others,  and  such  as  had  not,  acting  un- 
der the  general  terror  of  contagion  which 
prevailed,  avoided  the  sick  houses  as  they 
would  a  plague. 

On  the  morning  after  old  Dalton's  remov- 
al to  prison,  Jerry  SuUivan  and  his  family 
were  aU  assembled  around  a  dull  lire,  the 
day  being,  as  usual,  so  wet  that  it  was  im- 
l^ossible  to  go  out  unless  upon  some  matter 
of  unusual  importance  ;  there  was  little  said, 
for  although  they  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
fever,  stili  their  sufferings  and  struggles 
wfere  such  as  banished  cheerfulness  from 
among  them.  Mave  appeared  more  pale 
and  dejected  than  they  had  ever  yet  seen 
her,  and  it  was  noticed  by  one  or  two  of 
the  family,  that  she  had  been  occasionally 
weeping  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  house 
where  she  thought  she  might  do  so  without 
being  obsen'ed. 

"  Mave,  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  what  is 
the  matter  wid  you  ?  You  look,  darlin',  to 
be  •  in  very  low  spirits  to-day.  Were  you 
crjin'  ?  " 

She  raised  her  large  innocent  eyes  upon 
him,  and  they  instantly  tilled  \\ith  tears. 

"  I  can't  keep  it  back  fi-om  you,  father," 
she  replied,  "let  me  do  as  .1  mil — an' oh, 
father  dear,  when  we  look  out  upon  the 
world  that  is  in  it,  an'  when  we  see  how  the 
liand  o'  God  is  takin'  away  so  many  from 
among  us,  and  when  we  see  how  tlie  people 
everywhere  is  sirfferin'  and  strugglin'  wid  so 
much — how  one  is  here  this  day,  and  in  a 
week  to  come  in  the  presence  of  their  Judge  ! 
Oh,  surely,  when  we  see  all  the  doin's  of 
death  and  distress  about  us,  we  ought  to 


think  that  it's  no  time  to  harbor  hati'ecl  at 
any  other  bad  or  unchristian  I'eelin'  in  ou* 
hearts  ! " 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,  darlin' ;  an'  I  hope  no- 
body here  does." 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  and  as  she  spoke,  the 
vibrations  of  sorrow  and  of  symjsathy  shook 
her  naturally  sweet  voice  into  that  tender 
esi^ression  which  touches  the  heart  of  the 
hearer  with  such  singular  power — "no, 
father,"  she  proceeded,  "  I  hope  not ;  re- 
ligion teaches  us  a  different  lesson — not  only 
to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  to  return  good 
for  evil." 

"It  does,  achora  machree,"  rejilied  her 
father,  whose  eye.s  exjaressed  a  kind  of  mel- 
ancholy pride,  as  he  contemplated  his  beau- 
tiful but  soiTowful  looking  gii-l,  giving  utter- 
ance to  truths  which  added  an  imj)ressive 
and  elevated  character  to  her  beauty. 

"Young  and  ould,  achushla  machree,  is 
fallin'  about  us  in  every  direction  ;  but  may 
the  Father  of  Mercy  spare  you  to  us,  my 
darhn'  child,  for  if  anything  was  to  hapi^eu 
you,  where — oh,  where  could  we  look  upon 
your  aiquil,  or  find  anything  that  could  con- 
sole us  for  your  loss  ?  " 

"  If  it's  my  fate  to  go,  father,  I'll  go,  an' 
if  it  isn't  God  will  take  cai-e  of  me  ;  what- 
ever comes,  I'm  resigned  to  His  will." 

"  Ay,  dear,  an'  you  ever  wor,  too — and  for 
the  same  raison  God's  blessin'  will  be  upon 
you ;  but  what  makes  you  look  so  low, 
avourneen  ?  I  tiaist  in  my  Saviour,  you  are 
not  unwell,  Mave,  dear." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  no,  father ;  but 
there's  a  thing  on  my  mind,  that's  distressin' 
me  very  much,  an'  I  hope  you'll  allow  me 
my  way  ui  it." 

"  I  may  say  so,  dear  ;  because  I  know  you 
wouldn't  ax  me  for  anything  that  "ud  be 
wrong  to  grant  you.     What  is  it,  Mave  ?  " 

"  It's  the  unhappy  an'  miserable  state  that 
these  poor  Daltons  is  in,"  she  replied. 
"  Father,  dear,  forgive  me  for  what  I'm  a))uut 
to  say ;  for,  although  it  may  make  you  an- 
gry, there's  nothiu'  farther  fi'om  my  heart 
than  to  give  you  offence." 

"You  needn't  tell  me  so,  Mave  ;  you  need 
not,  indeed  ;  but  sure  you  know,  darUn',  that 
unfortunately,  we  have  nothing  in  our  power 
to  do  for  them  ;  I  wish  to  the  Lord  we  had  ' 
Didn't  we  do  all  that  people  in  our  jjoor  con- 
dition could  do  for  them  ?  Didn't  you,  your- 
self, achora,  make  us  send  them  such  little 
assistance  as  we  could  spare  ? — ay,  even  to 
shiu'in"  I  may  say,  oiu"  last  morsel  wid  them  ; 
an'  now,  darlin',  you  know  we  haven't 
it." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  rejjlied,  as  she  wiped 
away  the  tears  ;  "  where  is  there  a  poorer 
family  than  we  are,  sure  enough  ?  but,  father, 
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dear  ;  v.-e  can  assist  them — relieve  them  ;  ay, 
majbe  save  them — for  all  that." 

"  God  be  i3raised  then  !  "  exclaimed  Sulli- 
ran  ;  "  only  show  me  how,  an'  we"U  be  glad 
to  do  it ;  for  I  can  forget  eveijthing  now, 
Mave,  but  their  distress." 

"  But  do  you  know  the  condition  they're 
in  at  this  niowient  ? "  she  asked,  "  do  you 
know,  father,  that  tliey're  stretched  on  the 
bed  of  sickness?  I  mean  Nancy  an' — an' 
young  Con,  who  has  got  into  a  relapse  ;  poor 
Mary  is  scarcely  able  to  go  about,  she's  so 
badly  recovered  fi-oui  the  fever;  an'  Tom, 
the  wdld  unfortunate  young  man,  is  out  of 
his  senses,  they  say.  Then  there's  nobody 
to  look  to  them  but  !Mi-3.  Dalton  herself ;  an' 
she,  you  know,  has  to  go  'out'  to  ask  their 
poor  bit  fi-om  the  neighbors.  Only  think," 
she  proceeded,  with  a  fresh  bui-st  of  sorrow, 
"  oh,  only  think,  father,  of  sich  a  woman  be- 
in'  forced  to  this  !  " 

"  May  the  Lord  pity  her  an'  them,  this 
woeful  day  !  "  exclaimed  Sullivan. 

"Now,  father,"  proceeded  Mave  ;  "I know 
— oh  who  knows  better  or  so  well — what  a 
good  an'  a  kind  an'  a  forgivin'  heart  you  have  ; 
an'  I  know  that  even  in  spite  of  the  feeliu' 
that  was,  and  maybe  is,  upon  your  mind 
against  them,  you'll  gi-ant  me  my  wi.sh  in 
what  I'm  goin'  to  a.sk." 

"  What  is  it  then  ? — let  me  heai-  it." 

"  It's  this :  you  know  that  here,  in  our 
famUy  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  ourselves — 
that  is,  there  \s  nothing  for  me  to  do — an'  I 
feel  the  time  h  mg  heavy  on  my  hands.  I 
have  been  thinkin',  father  deai-,  of  this  mis- 
erable state  the  poor  Daltons  is  in,  without 
any  one  to  attend  them  in  their  sickness — ^to 
say  a  kind  word  to  them,  or  to  hand  them 
even  a  drink  of  clean  water,  if  they  wanted 
it.  Them  that  hasn't  got  the  fever  yet, 
won't  go  near  them  for  fear  of  catchiu"  it. 
What,  then,  will  become  of  them  ?  There 
they  are,  without  the  face,  or  hand,  or  voice 
of  kindness  about  them.  Oh,  what  on  God's 
blessed  earth  wiU  become  of  them  ?  They 
may  die  an'  they  must  die,  for  want  of  care 
and  assistance." 

"  But  sure  that's  not  om-  fault,  deai-  Mave  ; 
we  can't  help  them." 

"  We  can,  father — an'  we  must ;  for  if  we 
don't  they'll  die.  Father,"  she  added,  laying 
her  wasted  hand  in  his  ;  "  it  is  my  intention 
to  go  over  to  them — an'  as  I  have  nothing 
that  I  can  do  at  home,  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  with  them  in  takin'  care  of 
them — an' — an'  in  doin'  what  I  can  for  them. 
Yes,  father  dear — it  is  my  iuteution^for 
there  is  none  but  me  to  do  it  for  them." 

"Saviour  of  earth,  Mave  dear,  is  it  mad 
you  are?  You,  achora  maehree,  that's 
dearer  to  us  all  than  the  apple  of  our  eye, 


or  the  very  pulse  of  our  hearts — to  let  you 
into  a  i^lague-house — to  let  yon  near  thf 
deadly  faver  that's  upon  them — ;vhere  you'd 
be  siu-e  to  catch  it ;  an'  then — oh,  blessed 
Father.  Mave  what's  come  over  you,  to  think 
of  sich  a  thing  ? — ay,  or  to  think  that  we'd 
let  you  expose  yourself?  But  it's  all  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  your  affectionate 
heart ;  put  it  out  ot  your  head,  however — 
don't  na)ue  it,  or  let  us  hear  of  it  again." 

"  But,  father,  it's  a  duty  that  our  rehgiou 
teaches  us." 

•  "  Why — what's  come  over  you,  Mave  ? — 
all  at  wMiist  too — you  that  was  so  much 
I  afeard  of  it  that  you  wouldn't  go  on  a  ^vindj' 
I  side  of  a  feverish  house,  nor  walk  near  anj. 
j  one  that  was  even  recoverin'  fr-om  it.  Why-. 
!  what's  come  over  you  ?  " 
j  "  Simply,  father,  the  thought  if  I  don't  go 
I  to  them  and  help  them,  they  will  die.  I 
was  afeard  of  the  fever,  and  I  am  afeard  of 
I  it — ^but  am  I  to  let  my  own  foolish  feai's 
j  prevent  me  from  doin'  the  part  of  a  Christian 
j  to  them  ?  Let  us  pat  ourselves  in  theii 
I  place — au'  who  knows — although  may  God 
i  forbid  ! — but  it  may  bo  our  own  before  tlio 
I  season  passes — suppose  it  was  oiu-  o«ti 
''  case — ar '  that  all  the  world  was  afeard  to 
\  come  nevr  us  ;  oh,  what  would  we  think  of 
I  any  one,  man  or  woman,  that  trustin'  in 
I  God,  would  set  theii-  own  fears  at  defiance 
I  an'  come  to  oui-  reUef." 

!  "Mave,  I  couldn't  think  of  it  ;  if  anything 
'  happened  you,  an'  that  w^e  lost  you,  I  never 
i  would  lay  my  head  down  without  the  L)it- 
I  ther  thought  that  I  had  a  hand  in  your 
j  death." 

I  At  this  moment,  the  mother  who  had  been 
,  in  another  room,  came  in  to  the  kitchen  - 
j  and  ha\-iug  listened  for  a  minute  to  the  .sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  she  immediately 
j  joined  her  husband  ;  but  still  with  feeling.s 
of  deep  and  almost  tearful  sympathy  for  the 
'  Daltons. 

j  "  It's  like  her,  poor  affectionate  girl,"  she 
\  exclaimed,  looking  tenderly  at  her  daughter  ; 
[  "  but  it's  a  thing,  Mave,  we  could  never  tliink 
I  of ;  so  put  it  out  of  your  head." 

She  approached  her  mother,  and,  seizing 
j  her  hands,  exclaimed  : — ■ 

"  Oh,  mother,  for  the  sake  of  the  livir.' 
I  God,  make  it  yom-  own  case  ! — think  of  it-^ 
'  bring  it  home  to  you — look  into  the  fright- 
i  ful  state  they're  in.  Ai-e  they  to  die  in  a 
!  Christian  country  for  want  of  some  kind  per- 
i  son  to  attend  upon  them  ?  Is  it  not  oui 
!  duty,  when  we  know  how  they  are  sufferin'  ? 
I  I  cannot  rest,  or  be  at  ease  ;  an'  I  am  not 
afeard  of  fever  here.  Y'^ou  may  say  I  love 
]  young  Condy  Dalton,  an'  that  it  is  on  his  ac- 
count I  am  wishin'  to  go.  Maybe  it  is  ;  an'  I 
'  will  now  tell  you  at  wanst,  that  I  do  love  him. 
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and  that  ii  it  was  the  worst  jslague  that  ever 
sileDced  the  noise  of  Ufe  in  a  whole  coimtiy, 
it  wouldn't  i^revent  me  from  goin'  to  liis  re- 
lief, nor  to  the  relief  of  any  one  belongin'  to 
him." 

"I  knew,"  said  her  father,  "that  that  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"I  do  love  him,"  she  continued,  "an*  this 
is  more  than  aver  I  had  courage  to  tell  you 
openly  before  ;  but,  father,  I  feel  that  I  am 
called  upon  here  to  go  to  their  assistance, 
and  to  see  that  they  don't  die  from  neglect 
in  a  Christian  country.  I  have  trust  ai' 
confidence  in  the  Almighty  God.  I  am  not 
afeard  of  fever  now  ;  and  even  if  I  take  it  an' 
die,  you  both  know  that  I'll  die  in  actin'  the 
part  of  a  Christian  girl ;  an'  what  brighter 
hope  could  anything  bring  to  us  than  the 
happiness  that  such  a  death  would  open  to 
me  ?  But  here  I  feel  that  the  strength  and 
protection  of  God  is  upon  me,  and  I  will  not 
die." 

"That's  all  very  well  Mave,"  said  her  mo- 
ther ;  "but  if  you  took  it,  and  did  die — oh, 
darlin' " 

"  In  God's  name,  then,  I'll  take  my  chance, 
an'  do  the  duty  that  I  feel  myself  called  up- 
on to  do  ;  and,  father  dear,  just  think  for  a 
minute — the  thrue  Christian  doesn't  merely 
forgive  the  injury  but  returns  good  for  evil  ; 
and  then,  above  all  things,  let  us  make  it  our 
own  case.  As  I  s.aid  before,  if  we  were  as 
they  are — lyin'  racked  with  pain,  burnin' 
with  druth,  the  head  sjolittiu',  the  whole 
strength  gone — not  able,  maybe,  to  sj)ake, 
and  hardly  able  to  make  a  sign — to  wake 
ourselves,  to  put  a  drink  to  our  lips  ; — sup- 
pose, I  say,  we  wor  lyin'  in  this  state,  an' 
that  all  the  world  liad  deserted  us — oh, 
wouldn't  we  say  that  any  fellow-crature  that 
had  the  kindness  and  the  courage  to  come 
and  aid  us — wet  our  lips,  raise  our  heads, 
and  cheer  our  sinkin'  hearts  by  the  sound  of 
their  voice  alone — oh,  wouldn't  we  say  that 
it  was  God  that  in  His  mercy  put  it  into  their 
heart  to  come  to  us,  and  relieve  us,  and  save 
us?" 

The  mother's  feelings  gave  way  at  this 
picture  ;  and  she  said,  addressing  her  bus- 
Band 

"  Jerry,  maybe  it's  right  that  she  shoiild 
go,  bekaise,  afther  all,  what  if  it's  God  Him- 
self that  ha»  put  it  into  her  heart  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  but  it  was  clear  that 
his  opposition  began  to  waver. 

"  Think  of  the  danger,"  he  replied  ;  "  think 
of  that.  Still  if  I  thought  it  was  God's  own 
will  that  was  setting  her  to  it " 

"  Father,"  she  replied,  "  let  us  do  what  is 
right,  and  lave  the  rest  to  God  Himself. 
Surely  you  aren't  afeard  to  trust  in  Hiin  f  I 
may  take  the  fever  here  at  home,  without 


goin'  at  all,  and  die  ;  for  if  it's  His  blessed 
will  that  I  should  die  of  it,  nothing  can  save 
me,  let  me  go  or  stay  where  I  plaise  ;  and  if 
it's  not,  it  matthers  httle  where  I  go ;  Hi,s 
divine  grace  and  goodness  will  take  care  of 
me  and  protect  me.  It's  to  God  Himself, 
then,  you  are  tmstin'  me,  an'  that  ought  to 
satisfy  you." 

Her  pai-ents  looked  at  each  other — then  at 
her  ;  and,  with  tears  in  thefr  eyes,  as  if  they 
had  been  parting  with  her  as  for  a  sacrifice, 
they  gave  a  consent,  in  which  that  humble 
confidence  in  the  will  of  God  which  consti- 
tutes the  highest  order  of  jiiety,  was  blend- 
ed with  a  natural  yearning  and  terror  of  the 
heart,  lest  they  were  allowing  her  to  place 
herself  rashly  within  the  fatal  reach  of  the 
contagion  which  prevailed.  Having  obtained 
their  permission,  she  lost  very  Httle  time 
in  preisariug  for  the  task  she  had  pro- 
posed to  execute.  A  very  small  portion  of 
meal,  and  a  little  milk,  together  with  one  or 
two  jugs  of  gruel,  whey,  &c.,  she  put  under 
her  cloak  ;  and  after  getting  the  blessings  of 
her  parents,  and  kissing  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  family,  she  dei3;u-ted  upon  her  pious 
— her  sublime  mission,  followed  by  the  teai's 
and  earnest  fji'aj'ers  of  her  whole  family. 

How  anomalous,  and  full  of  mysterious 
and  inexj)licable  impulses  is  the  human 
heart !  Mave  Sullivan,  who,  in  volunteering 
to  attend  at  the  contagious  beds  of  the  un- 
fortunate Diiltons,  gave  singular  and  noble 
IDroof  of  the  most  heroic  devotedness,  abso- 
lutely turned  fi-om  the  common  road,  on  her 
way  to  their  cabin,  rather  than  meet  the 
fmieral  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  fever, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  kept  aloof  from 
men  who  she  knew  to  be  invalids  by  the  fact 
of  their  having  handkerchiefs  about  their 
heads — a  proof,  in  genei'al,  that  they  had 
been  shaved  or  bUstered,  while  laboring  un- 
der its  severest  form. 

When  she  had  gone  within  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  her  destination,  she  met  two 
individuals,  whose  relative  positions  indica- 
ted anything  but  a  state  of  friendly  feeling 
between  them.  The  persons  we  allude  to 
were  Thomas  Dalton  and  the  miserable  ob- 
ject of  his  vengeance.  Darby  Skinadre.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  Sarah  caused  Dai'by 
to  accompany  her,  for  safety,  to  the  cabin  of 
the  Daltons,  "as  she  feiu-ed  that,  should  young 
Dalton  again  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his 
mob,  and  he  in  such  a  furious  aaid  unsettled 
state,  the  hapless  miser  might  fall  a  victim 
to  his  vengeance.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
the  meal-monger  heai-d  Tom's  name  men- 
tioned by  his  father,  when  about  to  proceed 
to  prison,  than  he  left  a  dark  corner  of  the 
cabin,  into  which  he  had  slunk,  and,  passing 
out,  easily  disappeai-ed,  without  being  no- 
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ticed,  in  tlie  state  of  eseiteuient  wliicli  pre- 
vailed. 

The  very  name  of  Tom  reminded  liim  that 
lie  was  in  his  father's  house,  and  that  should 
he  return,  and  find  him  there,  he  might  ex- 
l)e(^t  little  mercy  at  his  hands.  Tom,  how- 
ever, amidst  the  mehmcholy  fatuity  undei' 
which  he  labored,  never  forgot  that  he  had 
an  account  to  settle  with  >Skmadre.  It  ran 
tlu-ough  his  unsettled  imderstauding  hke  a 
sound  tlu-ead  through  a  damaged  web  ;  for 
ever  and  anon  his  thought  and  recollection 
would  tm-u  to  Peggy  Murtagh,  and  the 
misers  refusal  to  give  her  credit  for  the  food 
she  asked  of  liim.  During  the  early  jjart  of 
that  day  he  had  gone  about  with  a  halter  in 
his  hand,  as  if  seeking  some  partieirlar  in- 
dividual ;  and  whenever  he  chanced  to  be 
questioned  as  to  his  object,  he  always  re- 
|)lied  with  a  ^^'ild  and  ferocious  chuckle — 

"  The  fellow  that  killed  her  !— the  feUow 
that  killed  her  !  " 

Ujjou  the  present  occasion,  Mave  was  sui*- 
prised  by  meeting  him  and  the  miser,  whom 
he  must  have  met  accidentally,  waUcing  side 
by  side,  but  in  a  position  which  gave  fearful 
intimation  of  Dalton's  jnu'pose  resj^ecting 
him.  Around  the  unfortunate  w-retch's  neck 
was  the  halter  aforesaid,  made  into  a  running 
noose,  while,  striding  beside  him,  went  his 
wild  and  fonuidable  companion,  holding  the 
end  of  it  in  his  hand,  and  eyeing  him  from 
time  to  time  with  a  look  of  stu^jid  but  de- 
termined ferocity.  Skinadi-e's  appearance 
and  position  were  ludicrously  and  painfully 
helpless.  His  face  was  so  pale  and  thin  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see,  even  in  those  frightful 
times  of  sickness  and  famine,  a  countenance 
from  which  they  were  more  significantly  re- 
flected. He  was  absolutely  shrunk  up  with 
terror  into  half  his  size,  his  little  thin,  corded 
neck  appearing  as  if  it  were  striving  unsuc- 
cessfully to  work  its  way  down  into  his  trunk, 
and  his  small  ferret  eyes  looking  about  in 
eveiy  direction  for  some  one  to  exti'icate 
him  out  of  the  deadly  thrall  in  which  he  was 
lield.  Mave,  who  had  been  aware  of  the 
enmity  which  liis  companion  bore  him,  as 
well  as  of  its  cause,  and  fearing  that  the 
halter  was  intended  to  hang  the  luckless 
me<il-mau,  probably  upon  the  next  tree  they 
came  to,  did  not,  as  many  another  female 
would  do,  avoid  or  iim  away  from  the  madman. 
On  the  contrai-y,  she  approached  him  with 
an  expression  sing-ularly  winning  and  sweet 
on  her  countenance,  and  in  a  voice  of  great 
kintlness,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  ai-m  to  ar- 
rest his  attention,  asked  him  how  he  did. 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  looking  upon  her 
with  a  dull  but  tui-bid  eye,  exclauaed  with 
an  insane  laugh,  pointing  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  miser — '"^is  is  the  fellow  that  killed 


her — ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I  have  him  now — hero 
he  is  in  the  noose  ;  in  the  noose.  Ay,  an'  I 
swore  it,  an'  there's  another,  too,  that's  to 
get  it,  but  /  won't  rob  any  body,  nor  join  in 
that  at  all ;  I'U  hang  him  here,  though — ha, 
Darby,  I  have  you  now." 

As  he  spoke,  poor  Skinadre  received  a 
chuck  of  the  halter  which  almost  brought  his 
tongue  out  as  far  as  in  the  throttling  process 
which  we  have  before  described. 

"  Mave,  achora,"  said  he,  looking  at  he? 
after  his  recovery  from  the  powerful  jerk  ho 
had  just  got,  "for  the  sake  of  heaven,  try  an' 
j  save  my  life  ;  if  you  don't  he'll  never  let  me 
1  out  of  ids  hands  a  livin'  man." 
I  "  Don't  be  alarmed.  Darby,"  she  rei^lied, 
"  poor  Tom  won't  injure  you  ;  so  far  fi-om 
I  that,  he'll  take  the  halter  fi-om  about  your 
'  neck,  an'  let  you  go.  Won't  you  let  poor 
I  Darby  go,  Tom  ?  " 

"I  will,"  he  replied,  "after  I  hang  him — 
'  ha,  ha,  ha  ;  'twas  he  that  killed  her  ;  he  h'fc 
i  her  die  wid  hunger,  but  now  he'U  swing  for 
I  it,  ha,  ha  !  " 

I  These  words  were  accomjjanied  by  another 
j  chuck,  which  pulled  miserable  Skinadre  al- 
most off  his  legs. 
I  "  Tom,  for  shame,"  said  Mave,  "  why  would 
you  do  sich  an  unmanly  thing  with  this  poor 
ould  crature '? — be  a  man,  and  let  him  go." 

"  Ay,  wlien  he's  hangin',  wid  his  tongue 
out,  ha,  ha,  ha  ;  wait  till  we  get  to  the  Rib- 
bit  Bank,  where  there's  a  tree  to  be  had  : 
I  I've  sworn  it,  ay,  on  her  verj'  grave  too  ;  so 
I  good-by,  Mave  !  Come  along,  Darby." 
I  "  Mave,  as  you  exjiect  to  have  the  gates  of 
j  Heaven  opened  to  your  sowl,  an'  don't  lave 
i  me,"  exclaimed  the  miser  with  clas^^ed 
j  hands. 

Mave  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  but 
could  perceive  no  one  approach  who  might 
render  the  unfortunate  man  assistance. 
j  "  Tom,"  said  she,  "  I  must  insist  on  your 
j  settin'  the  poor  man  at  liberty  ;  I  insist  upon 
j  it.  You  cannot,  an'  you  must  not  take  his 
j  life  in  a  Christian  country  ;  if  you  do,  you 
I  know  you  wUl  be  hanged  yourself.  Let  him 
go  immediately." 

"Oh,  ay,"  he  replied,  "you  insist,  Mave; 
but  I'U  tell  you  what — 111  put  Peggy  in  a 
coach  yet,  when  I  come  into  my  fortune  ;  an' 
so  you'll  insist,  will  you  ?  Jest  look  at  that 
vsTist  of  3'ours,"  he  rei)Ued,  seizing  liers,  but 
with  gentleness,  "  and  then  look  at  this  of 
mine  ;  an'  now  will  you  tell  me  that  you'll 
insist?  Come,  Darby,  we're  bound  for  the 
Bank ;  there's  not  a  beech  there  but's  a 
hundred  feet  high,  an'  that's  higher  than  ever 
I'll  make  you  swing  from.  Your  heart  bled 
for  her,  didn't  it !  but  how  will  you  look 
when  I  have  you  facin'  the  sun,  wid  youl 
tongue  out  ?  " 
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"  Tom,"  replied  tlie  wretch,  "  I  go  on  my 
knees  to  you,  an'  us  you  hope,  Tom " 

"  Hoj)e,  you  hard-hearted  hound  !  isn't 
lier  father's  curse  upon  me  '?  ay,  an'  in  me  ? 
Wasn't  she  destroyed  among  us '?  an'  you  bid 
me  hope.  By  the  broken  heart  she  died  of, 
you'll  get  a  double  tug  for  that,"  and  he  was 
about  to  drag  him  on  in  a  state  of  great  vio- 
lence, when  Mave  again  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  said — 

"  I  am  sure,  Tom,  you  are  not  ungrateful ; 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  forget  a  kind  act 
done  to  poor  Peggy,  that's  gone." 

"  Peggy  ! "  he  rejilied,  "  what's  about  her  ? 
gone  ! — Peggy  gone  ! — )«  she  gone  ?  " 

"  She  is  gone,"  replied  Mave,  "  but  not 
lost ;  an'  i  t  is  most  likely  that  she  is  now 
looking  down  with  disjileasure  at  your  con- 
duct ajid  intentions  towai-ds  this  poor  man  ; 
but  listen." 

"Ai-e  you  goin'  to  spake  about  Pegg\', 
though  ?  " 

"  I  am,  and  listen.  Do  you  remember  one 
evenin'  in  the  early  jDart  of  this  summer,  it 
was  of  a  Sunday,  there  was  a  crowd  about 
old  Bi-ian  Murtagh's  house,  and  the  report 
of  Peggy's  shame  had  gone  abroad  and 
couldn't  be  kept-  from  people's  eyes  any 
longer.  She  was  turned  out  of  her  father's 
house — she  was  beaten  by  her  brother  who 
swore  that  he  would  take  the  life  of  the 
first  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  young 
or  ould,  that  would  give  her  one  hour's  shel- 
ter. She  was  turned  out,  poor,  young,  mis- 
led and  mistaken  crature,  and  no  one  would 
resave  her,  for  no  one  durst.  There  was  a 
young  girl  then  passin'  through  the  village,  on 
lier  way  home,  much  about  Peggy's  ov,-ii  age, 
but  barring  in  one  respect,  neither  so  good 
nor  so  handsome.  Poor  Peggy  ran  to  that 
young  girl,  an'  she  was  goin'  to  thi'ow  her- 
self into  her  arras,  but  she  stoj^ped.  '  I  am 
not  worthy,'  she  said,  cryin'  bitterly  ;  '  I  am 
not  worthy, — but  oh,  I  have  no  roof  to  shelter 
me,  for  no  one  dare  take  me  in.  Wliat  will 
become  of  me  ? '  " 

While  she  spoke,  Dalton's  mind  appeared 
to  have  been  stirred  into  something  like  a 
consciousness  of  his  situation,  and  his  mem- 
ory to  have  been  brought  back,  as  it  were, 
from  the  wild  and  turbulent  images,  which 
hhd  impaired  its  efficacy,  to  a  personal  re- 
collection of  cu'cumstances  that  had  ceased 
to  affect  him.  His  features,  for  instance, 
became  more  human,  his  eye  more  signifi- 
cant of  his  feeHng,  and  his  whole  manner 
more  quiet  and  restored.  He  looked  upon 
the  narrator  with  an  awakened  mterest,  sm-- 
veyed  Darby,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew  how  or 
why  he  came  there,  and  then  sighed  deeijly. 
Mave  proceeded : 

"  '1  am  an  outcast  now,'  sai<l  poor  Peggy  ; 


'  I  have  neither  house  nor  home  ;  I  have  nc 
father,  no  mother,  no  brother,  an'  he  that  1 
loved,  an'  said  that  he  loved  me,  has  desert- 
ed me.  Oh,'  said  she,  '  I  have  nothing  to  care 
for,  an'  nobody  to  care  for  me  now,  an'  what 
was  dearest  of  all — my  good  name — is  gone  : 
no  one  will  shelter  me,  although  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  my  love  for  Thomas  Dalton  !' 
She  was  scorned,  Thomas  Dalton,  she  was 
insulted  and  abused  by  women  who  knew 
her  innocence  and  her  goodness  till  she 
met  him ;  every  tongue  was  against  her, 
every  hand  was  against  her,  and  eveiy 
door  was  closed  against  her ;  no,  not  every 
one — the  young  woman  she  spoke  to,  witl 
tears  in  her  eyes,  out  of  compassion  for  one 
so  young  and  unfortunate,  brought  Peggy 
Murtagh  home,  and  cried  mth  her,  and  gave 
her  hope,  and  consoled  her,  and  jjleaded 
with  her  father  and  mother  for  the  jioor  de- 
luded girl  in  such  a  way  that  they  forgot 
her  misfortune  and  sheltered  her  ;  till,  after 
her  brother's  death,  she  was  taken  in  again 
to  her  own  father's  house.  Now,  Tom, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  oblige  that  girl  who 
was  kind  to  jJoor  Peggy  Murtagh  ?  " 

"  It  was  in  Jcitv  HulUvan's — it  was  into 
your  father's  house  she  was  taken." 

"  It  was  Tom  ;  and  the  young  woman  whc 
befriended  Peggy  Murtagh  is  now  standir/ 
by  your  side  and  asks  you  to  let  Darby  Skin- 
adre  go  ;  do,  then,  let  liim  go,  for  the  .suIh 
of  that  young  woman  !  " 

Mave,  on  concluding,  looked  up  into  his 
face,  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moist :  ho 
then  smiled  moodily,  and,  placing  his  hand 
ujiou  her  head  in  an  ai^j^roving  manner, 
said — 

"Youwor  always  good,  Mave — here,  set 
Darby  free  ;  but  my  mind's  uneasy  ;  I'm  not 
I  right,  I  doubt — nor  as  I  ought  to  be  ;  but  I'll 
1  tell  you  what — I'll  go  back  towards  home  wid 
you,  if  you'll  tell  me  iiinre  about  I'l'i^ay.  ' 

"Do" so,"  she  replied.  .Irli-litc.l  at  such  a 
i  proposal ;  "  an'  I  will  tell  ymi  many  a  thing 
I  about  )ier  ;  an'  you.  Darby,"  she  added,  tuiii- 
I  ing  round  to  "that  individual — short,  ho\\  - 
I  ever,  as  the  time  was,  the  exulting,  but  still 
!  trembling  iisurer  was  making  his  way,  at 
!  full  speed,  towards  his  own  house  ;  so  that 
:  she  was  spared  the  trouble  of  advising  him. 
;  as  she  had  intended,  to  look  to  his  safety 
j  as  well  as  he  could.  Such  was  the  gentle 
'  i^ower  with  which  Mave  softened  and  sub- 
I  dued  this  ferocious  and  imsettled  young  man 
'  to  her  wishes  ;  and,  indeed,  so  forcible  in 
I  general  was  her  firm  but  serene  entliu- 
!  eiasm,  that  wherever  the  necessity  for  exei-t- 
j  ing  it  occuiTed,  it  was  always  crowned  with 
success. 

Thomas  Dalton  as  might  be  expected, 
swayed  by  the  capricious  impulse  of  his  ua 
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happy  derangement,  did  not  accompany  her 
to  his  father's  cabin.  When  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  it,  he  changed  his  inten- 
tion, and  struck  across  the  countiy  hke  one 
who  seemed  uncertain  as  to  the  course  he 
should  take.  Of  late,  indeed,  he  rambled 
about,  sometimes  dii-ecting,  otherwise  asso- 
ciating himself  with,  such  mobs  as  we  have 
described  ;  sometimes  w^andering,  in  a  soh- 
(:u-y  manner,  through  the  country  at  large  ; 
and  but  seldom  api^earmg  at  home.  On  the 
jDresent  occasion,  he  looked  at  Mave,  aud 
Siiid  : 

"  I  hate  sick  people,  Mave,  an'  I  won't  go 
home  ;  but,  whisper,  when  you  see  Peggy 
Murtagh's  father,  teU  him  that  I'll  have  her  in 
a  coach,  yet,  plaise  God,  an'  lie'U  take  the  curse 
otf  o'  me,  when  he  hears  it,  maybe,  an'  aU 
wiU  be  right." 

He  then  bid  her  good-bj'e,  turned  from  the 
road,  aud  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rabbit  Bank,  on  one  of  the  beeches  of 
which  he  had  intended  to  hang  the  miser. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Riea'ry. 

If  the  truth  w-ere  known,  the  triumjih 
which  JIave  Sullivan  achieved  over  the  terror 
of  fever  wliich  she  felt  in  common  vnth  al- 
most every  one  in  the  country  around  her, 
was  the  result  of  such  high-minded  devotion, 
as  would  have  won  her  a  statue  in  the  times 
of  old  Greece,  when  self-saciitice  for  human 
good  was  appreciated  and  rewarded.  In  her 
case,  indeed,  the  triumph  was  one  of  almost 
unparalleled  heroism  ;  for  among  aU  the  dif- 
ficulties wliich  she  had  to  overcome,  by  far 
the  greatest  was  her  own  constitulional 
dread  of  contagion.  It  was  only  on  reaching 
the  miserable  pest-house  in  which  the  D;d- 
tons  lived,  aud  on  witnessing,  with  her  own 
eyes,  the  clammy  atmosphere  which,  in  the 
siiai^e  of  dark  heayj  smoke,  was  oozing  in  all 
directions  from  its  roof,  that  she  became  con- 
scious of  the  almost  fatal  step  that  she  was 
about  to  take,  aud  the  terrible  test  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  exalted  affection,  to  which  she 
was  in  the  act  of  subjecting  herself. 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  and  when  about 
to  enter,  even  the  resolution  she  had  come 
to,  and  the  lofty  principle  of  trust  in  God, 
on  which  it  rested,  were  scarcely  able  to  sujd- 
port  her  against  the  host  of  constitutional 
terrors,  which,  for  a  moment,  rushed  upon 
her  heart.  The  great  act  of  self-sacrifice,  as 
it  may  almost  be  termed,  which  she  was 
about  to  perform,  became  so  diminished  in 
her  imagination,  that  all  sense  of  its  virtue 


1  passed  away;  and  instead  of  gaining  strength 
(  from  a  consciousness  of  the  pure  and  im- 
1  selfish  motive  by  which  she  was  actuated, 
'  she  began  to  contemplate  her  conduct  as  the 
result  of  a  rash  and  unjustifiable  presump- 
tion on  the  providence  of  God,  and  a  wanton 
esjiosure  of  the  life  he  had  given  her.  She 
felt  herself  tremble  ;  her  heart  p)alpitated, 
aud  for  a  mmute  or  two  her  whole  sotd  be- 
'  came  tilled  with  a  tumultuous  and  indistinct 
perception  oi  all  she  had  i^roposed  to  do,  as 
I  well  as  of  everything  about  her.  Gradually, 
j  however,  thij  state  of  feeling  cleared  away— 
'  by  and  by  the  purity  and  Christian  principle 
}  that  were  involved  iu  her  conduct,  came  to 
;  her  relief. 

"  What,"  she  asked  herself,  "  if  they  should 
die  without  assistance  ?  In  God's  name,  and 
I  with  his  strength  to  aid  me,  I  will  rim  all 
j  risks,  and  fidfil  the  task  I  have  taken  upon 
i  me  to  do.  May  he  support  aud  protect  me 
through  it." 
!  Thus  resolved,  and  thus  fortified,  she  en- 
I  tered  the  gloomy  scene  of  sickness  and  con- 
tagion. 

There  were  but  four  persons  within  :  that 
I  is  to  say,  her  lover,  his  sister  Nancy,  Mai-y 
j  the  iuv-iUd,  and  Sarah  M'Gowan.  Naucy  aud 
I  her  brother  were  now  awake,  and  poor  Mary 
I  occupied  her  father's  arm-chair,  iu  which  she 
sat  with  her  head  rechned  upou  the  back  of 
it,  somewhat,  indeed,  after  his  own  fashion 
— and  Sarah  02:)iJosite  young  Con's  bed,  hav- 
ing her  eyes  fixed,  with  a  moiu'ufid  expres- 
sion, ou  his  pale  and  almost  deathlike  coun- 
tenance. Mave's  appearance  occasioned  the 
whole  i^artv'  to  feel  much  surprise — and  Mary 
rose  from  her  arm-chair,  and  greeting  her 
aifectionately,  said — 

"I  cannot  welcome  you,  dear  Mave,  to  sich 
a  place  as  this — aud  indeed  I  am  sorry  you 
\  came  to  see  us — lor  I  needn't  tell  you  what 
I'd  feel — what  we'd  all  feel,"  and  here  she 
looked  quickly,  but  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible   significance   at   her  brother,  "  if  any- 
i  thing  happened  you  in  consequence  ;  which 
may  God  forbid  !  How  are  you  aU  at  home '? " 
"  We  are  aU  fi-ee   from   sickness,    thank 
God,"   said   Mave,    whom   the  j)resence   of 
1  Sarah  caused  to  blush  deeply  ;  "  but  how 
I  are  you  all  here  ?   I  am  sorry  to  fiud  that 
\  poor  Nanej'  is  Dl — and  that  Con  has  got  a  re- 
laj)se." 

She  tiuiied  her  eyes  ujjon  him  as  she  sjioke, 
:  and,  on  contemplating  his  languid  aud  siek- 
\\  countenance,  slie  could  only,  by  a  great 
'  eft'ort,  repress  Ijer  tears. 
I  "  Do  not  come  near  us,  dear  Mave,"  said 
j  Dalton,  "  and,  indeed,  it  was  wrong  to  come 
here  at  all." 
1  "  God  bless  you,  an'  guard  you,  Mave," 
!  said  Nancy,  "  an'  we  feel  youi-  goodness ;  but 
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as  Con  says,  it  was  wrong  to  put  yoiu-self  in 
the  way  of  danger.  For  God's  sake,  and  as 
you  hope  to  escape  this  terrible  sickness,  lave 
the  house  at  wanst.  We're  sensible  of  your 
kindness — but  lave  us — lave  us — for  every 
minute  yoii  stoji,  may  be  death  to  you." 

Sarah,  who  had  never  yet  spoken  to  Mave, 
turned  her  black  mellow  eyes  from  her  to 
her  lover,  and  fi-om  him  to  her  alternately. 
She  then  dro23ped  them  for  a  time  on  the 
ground,  and  again  looked  round  her  with 
something  like  melancholy  impatience.  Her 
complexion  was  high  and  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  unaccustomed  brilliancy. 

"It's  not  right  two  people  should  run  sich 
risk  on  our  account,"  said  Con,  looking  to- 
wards Sarah  ;  "here's  a  young  woman  who 
has  come  to  nurse,  tend  and  take  cai-e  of  us, 
for  which,  may  God  bless  her,  and  protect 
her  ! — it's  Sarah  M'Gowan,  Donnel  Dhu's 
daughter." 

"  Think  of  Mave  Sullivan,"  said  Sarah — 
"  think  only  of  Mave  Sullivan — she's  in  dan- 
ger— ha — but  as  for  me — suppose  I  should 
take  the  faver  and  die  ?  " 

"  May  God  forbid,  poor  girl,"  exclaimed 
Con ;  "  it  would  lave  us  all  a  sad  heart. 
Dear  Mave  don't  stop  here — every  minute  is 


Sarah  went  over  to  the  bedside,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  gently  ujion  his  forehead, 
said — 

"Don't  spake  to  pity  me — I  can't  bear 
pity  ;  anything  at  all  but  pity  from  you. 
Say  you  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me,  or 
whether  I  die  or  not — but  don't  pity  me." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  Sarah's 
aj)peai'ance  and  state  of  mind  as  she  sjJoke 
this.  Her  manner  towards  Con  was  replete 
with  tenderness,  and  the  most  earnest  and 
anxious  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  ran  through  her  voice  a  tone  of  bitter 
feeling,  an  evident  consciousness  of  some- 
thing that  pressed  strongly  on  her  heai-t, 
which  gave  a  marked  and  startling  character 
to  her  language. 

Mave  for  a  moment  forgot  everything  but 
the  interest  which  Sarah,  and  the  mention 
of  her,  excited.  She  tiu-ned  gently  round 
from  Mary,  who  had  been  speaking  to  hex-, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  on  Sarah,  examined  her 
with  pardonable  ciu-iosity,  from  head  to 
foot ;  nor  wiU  she  be  blamed,  we  trust,  if, 
even  then  and  there,  the  scrutiny  was  not 
less  close,  in  consequence  of  it  having  been 
known  to  her  that  in  point  of  beauty,  and 
symmetry  of  figure,  they  had  stood  towai-ds 
each  other,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  rivals.  Saiah  who  had  on,  without 
stockings,  a  pair  of  small  slippers,  a  good 
deal  the  worse  for  wear,  had  risen  from  the 
bed   side,   and   now   stood    near    the    fire, 


directly  opposite  the  only  little  window  in 
the  house,  and,  consequently,  in  the  best 
light  it  afforded.  Mave's  glance,  though 
rapid,  was  comprehensive  ;  but  she  felt  it 
was  sufficient :  the  generous  girl,  on  con- 
templating the  wild  gi-ace  and  natural  ele- 
gance of  Sarah's  figure,  and  the  smgular 
beauty  and  wonderful  animation  of  her  fea- 
tiires,  instantly,  in  her  own  mind,  suiTen- 
dered  all  claim  to  comi^etition,  and  admitted 
to  herself  that  Sarah  was,  without  exception, 
the  most  perfectly  beautiful  girl  she  ever 
seen.  Her  last  words,  too,  and  the  striking 
tone  in  which  they  were  sjjoken,  an-ested 
her  attention  stUl  more  ;  so  that  she  passed 
naturally  from  the  examination  of  her  person 
to  the  purport  of  her  language. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  know  enough 
of  human  nature,  to  understand  that  tliis 
examination  of  Sarah,  upon  the  part  of  Mave 
Sulhvan,  was  altogether  an  involuntary  act, 
and  one  which  occurred  in  less  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  write  any  one  of  the  lines  in 
which  it  is  described. 

Mave,  who  perceived  at  once  that  the 
words  of  Sai-ah  were  burdened  by  some  pe- 
j  culiai'  distress,  could  not  prevent  her  admir- 
I  ation  from  turning  into  pity  without  exactly 
knowing  why  ;  but  in  consequence  of  what 
I  S.xrah  had  just  said,  she  feared  to  exjDress  it 
i  either  by  word  or  look,  lest  she  might  occa- 
I  siou  her  unnecessary  pain.  She  conse 
!  quently,  after  a  sUght  pause,  rephed  to  her 
I  lover — 

i  "  You  must  not  blame  me,  dear  Con,  for 
being  here.  I  came  to  give  whatever  poor 
attendance  I  could  to  Nancy  here,  and  to 
sich  of  you  as  want  it,  while  you're  sick.  I 
came,  indeed,  to  stay  and  nurse  you  all,  if 
you  wiU  let  me  ;  an'  j'ou  won't  be  sony  to 
hear  it,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  hapjiened,  that 
I  I  have  the  consent  of  my  father  an'  mother 
j  for  so  doin'." 

I  A  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up  her 
\  lover's  features,  but  this  was  soon  overshad 
j  owed  by  his  apprehension  for  her  safety. 
I  Sai-ah,  who  had  for  about  a  half  minute 
!  been  examining  Mave  on  her  part,  now  stai-t- 
;  ed,  and  exclaimed  with  flashing  eyes,  an( 
we  may  add,  a  bursting  and  distracted 
hearts— 

j  "  Well,  Mave  Sullivan,  I  have  often  seen 
I  you,  but  never  so  well  as  now.  You  have 
i  goodness  an'  truth  in  your  face.  Oh,  it's  a 
\  purty  face — a  lovely  face.  But  why  do  you 
j  state  a  falsehood  here  ? — for  what  you've  just 
said  is  false  ;  I  know  it." 

Mave  started,  and  in  a  moment  her  pile 
face  and  neck  were  suffiised  by  one  burning 
blush,  at  the  idea  of  such  an  imputation. 
I  She  looked  around  her,  as  if  enquiring  from 
!  all  those  who  were  present  the  nature  of  the 
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fiJsehood  attributed  to  her  ;  and  then  with  a  I 
cahn  but  firm  ej'e,  she  asked  Sarah  what  she 
could  mean  by  such  language. 

"You're    afthcr    sayiii',"    rephed    Sarah, 
"that  you're  come  here  to  nurse  Nancy  there,  i 
Now  that's  not  true,  and  you  know  it  isn't. 
You  come  here  to  nurse  young  Con  D;dton  :  , 
and  3'ou  came  to  nurse  him,  bekaiae  you  love  j 
him.     No,  I  don't  blame  you  for  that,  but  I 
do  for  not  siiying  so,  without  fear  or  disguise 
— for  I  hate  both." 

"That  wouldn't  be  altogether  time  either," 
replied  Mave,  "  if  I  said  so  ;  for  I  did  come 
to  nurse  Nancy,  and  any  others  of  the  family 
that  might  stand  in  need  of  it.     As  to  Con, 
I'm  neither  ashamed  to  love  him,  nor  afeardto 
acknowledge  it ;  and  I  had  no  notion  of  sta- 
tin' a  falsehood  when  I  said  what  I  did.     I  j 
tell  you,  then,  Sarah  M'Govvan,  that  you've  ' 
done  me  injustice.     If  there  appeared  to  be  I 
a  falsehood  in  my  words,  there  was  none  in 
mj'  heart."  ! 

"  That's  tnith ;  I  know,  I  feel  that  that's  ' 
truth,"  replied  Sarah,  quickly  ;  "but  oh,  how  : 
wrong  I  am,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  mention  I 
that  or  anything  else  here  that  might  distract  ; 
him  !  All,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Mave,  [ 
"I  did  j-ou  iiijustice — I  feel  I  did,  but  don't  j 
be  angry  with  me,  for  I  acknowledge  it."        \ 

"  Why  should  I  be  angry  with  you  ?  "  re- 1 
plied  Mave,  "  you  only  spoke  what  you  , 
thought,  an'  this,  by  aU  accounts,  is  what  i 
you  always  do."  j 

"  Let  us  talk  as  httle  as  pos.-3ible  here,"  re- 
plied Sarah,  the  sole  absorbing  object  of ! 
whose  existence  lay  in  Daltou's  recovery.  I 
"I  will  speak  to  you  on  your  way  home,  but  ] 
not  here — not  here  ; "  and  while  uttering  the 
last  words  she  pointed  to  Dalton,  to  inti-  j 
mate  that  further  conversation  might  distui'b  | 
him. 

"Dear  Mave,"  observed  Mary,  now  risuig  ! 
fi'om  her  chair,  "  you  are  stayin'  too  long  ; 
oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  stop  ;  you  can't 
dhrame  of  the  danger  you're  in." 

"  But,"  replied  Mave,  calmly,  "you  know, 
Mary,  that  I  came  to  stop  and  to  do  what-  j 
evei'  I  can  do  till  the  family  comes  round. 
You  are  ton  feeble  to  undertake  anything,  | 
and  miglit  only  get  into  a  relapse  if  you  at- 
tempted it." 

"  But,  then  we  have  Sarah  M'Gowan,"  j 
she  replied,  "  who  came,  as  few  would — none 
livin'  this  day,  I  think,  barrin'  yourself  and 
her — to  stay  with  us,  and  to  do  anything 
that  she  can  do  for  us  all.  May  God  for 
ever  bless  her !  for  short  as  the  time  is,  I 
think  she  has  saved  some  of  our  lives — 
Condy's  without  a  doubt."  j 

j\Live  turned  towards  Sai-ah,  and,  as  she  ; 
looked  upon  her,  the  tears  stai-ted  to  her  eyes,  j 

"  Sai-ah   M'Gowan,"   said   she,    "  you   ai-e 


fond  of  truth,  an'  you  are  right ;  I  can't  find 
words  to  thank  you  for  doin'  what  you  did 
God  bless  and  reward  you  !  " 

She  extended  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  but 
Sarah  put  it  back.  "No,"  said  she,  indig- 
nantly, "  never  from  you  ;  above  all  that's 
livin'  don't  you  thank  me.  You,  you,  why 
you  arn't  his  wife  yet,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
suppressed  voice  of  deep  agitation,  "an 
maybe  you  never  will.  You  don't  know 
what  may  happen — 3'ou  don't  know " 

She  immediately  seemed  to  recollect  some- 
thing that  operated  as  a  motive  to  restrain 
any  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  or  passion 
on  her  pai't,  for  all  at  once  she  composed 
herself,  and  sitting  down,  merely  said  : — 

"  Mave  SuUivan,  I'm  glad  you  love  truth, 
and  I  believe  you  do  ;  I  can't,  then,  resav6 
any  thanks  fiom  you,  nor  I  won't  ;  an'  1 
would  teU  you  why,  any  place  but  here." 

"  I  dou't  at  aU  understand  you,"  rephed 
Mave  ;  "  but  for  your  care  and  attention  to 
him,  I'm  sure  it's  no  harm  to  say,  may  God 
reward  you  !  I  will  never  forget  it  to  you." 

"  While  I  have  Ufe,"  said  Didton  feebly. 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Sarah's  face,  "I,  for 
one,  won't  forget  her  kindness." 

"  Kindness  !  "  she  re-echoed — "  ha,  ha  ! — 
well,  it's  no  matter — it's  no  matter !  " 

"  She  saved  my  life,  Mave  ;  I  was  lyin' 
here,  and  hadn't  even  a  diink  of  water,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  ;  Mary, 
there,  was  out,  an'  poor  Nancy  was  ravin'  an^ 
ragin'  with  illness  and  pain  ;  but  she,  Sarah, 
was  here  to  settle  us,  to  attend  us,  to  get  us 
a  drink  whenever  we  wanted  it — to  raise  us 
lip,  an'  to  put  it  to  our  lips,  an'  to  let  us 
down  with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  Oh,  how 
coidd  I  forget  all  this  ?  Dear,  dear  Sarah, 
how  could  I  forget  this  if  I  was  .to  live  a 
thousand  years  ?  " 

Con's  face,  while  he  spoke,  became  anima^ 
ted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  feeling  to 
which  he  gave  iitterance,  and,  as  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Sarah  with  a  suitable  expres- 
sion, there  ai^peared  to  be  a  warmth  of  emo- 
tion in  his  whole  manner  which  a  sanguine 
jjerson  might  probably  interpret  in  something 
beyond  gratitude. 

Sarah,  after  he  had  concluded,  looked  upon 
him  with  a  long,  earnest,  but  uncertain  gaze , 
so  long,  indeed,  and  so  intensely  jDenetrating 
was  it,  that  the  whole  energy  of  her  charac- 
ter might,  for  a  time,  be  read  clearly  in  the 
singular  ex23ression  of  her  eyes.  It  was 
evident  that  her  thoughts  were  fluttering 
between  pleasure  and  jJain,  cheerfulness  and 
gloom  ;  but  at  length  her  countenance  lost, 
by  degrees,  its  earnest  character,  the  alter- 
nate play  of  light  and  shadow  over  it  ceased, 
and  the  gaze  changed,  almost  imperceptibly, 
into  one  of  settled  abstraction. 
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"it  might  be,"  she  said,  as  if  tliinkiiig 
aloud — "  it  might  be — but  time  will  tell ;  aud, 
iu  the  manetime,  everything  must  be  done 
tVurly — I'aiiiy ;  stiU,  if  it  shouldn't  come  to 
pass — if  it  shoidd  nol — it  would  be  betther 
if  I  had  never  been  boni ;  but  it  may  be, 
an'  time  will  tell." 

Mave  had  watched  her  countenance  closely, 
and  without  being  able  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  that  aj^peared  iu  it,  she 
went  over,  and  placing  her  hand  gently  upon 
Sarah's  arm,  exclaimed — 

"  Don't  blame  me  for  what  I'm  goin'  to 
say,  Sarah — if  you'll  let  me  call  you  Sarah  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  see  that  your  mind  is 
troubled.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  remove  that 
trouble,  or  that  any  one  here  could  !  I  am 
sure  they  all  would,  as  willingly  as  myself." 

"  She  in  trovibled,"  said  Mary  ;  "I  know 
by  her  manner  that  there's  something  dis- 
tressing on  her  mind.  Any  earthly  thing 
that  we  could  do  to  reheve  her  we  would  ; 
but  I  asked  her,  and  she  wouldn't  tell 
me." 

It  is  Ukely  that  Mary's  kindness,  and  esj^e- 
cially  Mave's,  so  gently,  but  so  sincerely  ex- 
pressed, touched  her  as  they  sj^oke.  She 
made  no  reply,  however,  but  aj)proached 
Mave  with  a  shght  smile  on  her  face,  her  lijas 
compressed,  and  her  eye.s,  which  were  fixed 
and  brilhant,  floating  iu  something  that  look- 
ed like  moisture,  and  which  might  as  well 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  glow  of  anger 
as  the  impiilse  of  a  softer  fnir.fioii,  or  per- 
haps— and  this  might  be  nearer  the  iiuth — 
as  a  confhct  between  the  twn  states  et  feel- 
ing. For  some  moments  she  looked  into 
Mave's  very  eyes,  and  after  a  httle,  she  seem- 
ed to  regain  her  composure,  aud  sat  down 
without  speaking.  There  was  a  slight  pause 
occasioned  by  the  expectation  that  she  had 
been  about  to  reply,  during  which  Dalton's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  In  her  evident 
distress,  she  looked  upon  him.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  the  revelation  that  that  glajice  of 
anguish,  on  the  part  of  Sarah,  gave  to  him, 
disclosed  the  secret. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  involuntari- 
ly and  unconsciouslj',  "  is  this  possible  ?  " 

Sarah  felt  that  the  discovery  had  been 
made  by  him  at  last ;  and  seeing  that  all 
their  eyes  were  stiU  upon  her,  she  rose  up, 
and  approaching  Mave,  said — 

"  It  is  true,  Mave  Sullivan,  I  am  troubled 
— Mary,  I  am  troubled  ;  " '  and  as  she  uttered 
the  words,  a  blush  so  deep  and  so  beautiful 
spread  itself  over  her  face  and  neck,  that  the 
very  females  present  were,  for  the  moment, 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  radiant  youth  and 
loveliness.  Dalton's  eyes  were  still  upon  her, 
and  after  a  little  time,  he  said — 

"  Sarah,  come  to  me." 


i  She  went  to  his  bedside,  and  kneeling, 
I  bent  her  exquisite  figure  over  him  ;  and  r.a 
j  her  dark  brilhant  eyes  looked  mto  his,  he 
i  felt  the  fifagrance  of  her  breath  mingling  with 
his  own. 

"  "WTiat  is  it?  "  said  she. 
"  You  ai'e  too  near  me,"  said  he. 
"  All,  I  feel  I  am,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head. 

"I  mane," he  added,  "for  your  own  safetj'. 
Give  me  your  hand,  dear  Sarah." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raising  himself  a 
little  on  his  right  side,  he  looked  upon  her 
again  ;  aud  as  he  did  so,  she  felt  a  few  warm 
tears  falling  ujjou  it. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  lay  me  down  again,  Sa- 
rah." 

A  few  moments  of  ecstatic  t\imult,  iu 
which  Sai'ah  was  unconscious  of  anything 
about  her,  passed.  She  then  rose,  and  sit- 
i  ting  down  on  the  little  stool,  she  wept  for 
!  some  minutes  in  silence.  During  this  quiet 
paroxysm  no  one  spoke  ;  but  when  Daltou 
J  turned  his  eyes  upon  Mave  Sulhvau,  she  was 
I  i^ale  as  ashes. 

Marj',  who  had  noticed  nothing  particular 
in  the  incidents  just  related,  now  urged  Mave 
to  depart ;  and  the  latter,  on  exchanging 
glances  with  Dalton,  could  perceive  that  a 
feeble  hectic  had  overspread  his  face.  She 
looked  on  him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  then 
paused  as  if  in  thought,  and  going  round  to 
i  his  bedside,  knelt  down,  aud  taking  his  hand, 
said — 

"  Con,  if  there  is  any  earthly  thing  that  I 
can  do  to  give  ease  and  comfort  to  your 
mind,  I  am  ready  to  do  it.  If  it  would  re- 
1  lieve  you,  forget  that  you  ever  saw  me,  or 
I  ever— ever — knew  me  at  aU.  Suppose  I  am 
I  not  living — that  I  am  dead.  I  say  this,  dear 
Con,  to  relieve  you  from  any  pain  or  distress 
of  mind  that  you  may  feel  on  my  account. 
j  Believe  me,  I  feel  everything  for  you,  an' 
I  nothing  now  for  myself.  "Whatever  you  do, 
j  I  tell  you  that  a  harsh  word  or  thought  from 
me  you  will  never  have." 

Mave,  while  she  spoke,  did  not  shed  a 
tear  ;  nor  was  her  calm,  sweet  voice  indica- 
tive of  any  extraordinary  emotion.  Sarali, 
who  had  been  weeping  until  the  other  began 
I  to  speak,  now  rose  uji,  and  ajiiDroaching 
!  Mave,  said — 

]  "  Go,  Mave  SulUvan — go  out  of  this  dan- 
gerous house  ;  and  you,  Condy  Dalton,  heed 
not  what  she  has  slid.  Mave  SuUivan,  I 
think  I  understand  your  words,  an'  they 
m;die  me  ashamed  of  myself,  an'  of  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  troidilin"  me.  Oh, 
I  what  am  I  when  compared  to  you  ? — nothing 
I  nothing." 

Mave  had,  on  entering,  deposited  the  little 
I  matters  she  had  brought  for  their  comfort ,' 
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and  Mary  now  came  over,  aud  pLieing  lier  i 
Land  on  her  shoulder,  said  : 

"  Sarah  is  right,  de;u-  Mive ;  for  God's 
sake  do  not  stay  here.  Oh,  think— only 
think  if  you  tuck  this  faver,  an'  that  any-  i 
thiug  happened  you."  | 

"  Come,"s.xid  Sarah,  "leave  this  dangerous  | 
place  ;  I  will  see  you  jjart  of  the  way  home  ] 
— ^_yoii  can  do  nothing  here  that  I  won't  do,  i 
and  everything  that  I  can  do  will  be  done."    | 

Her  lover's  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  her,  ; 
and  with  a  feeble  voice— for  the  agitation  I 
had  exhavisted  him— he  added  his  sohci- 
tations  for  her  departure  to  theu'S.  j 

"  I  hope  I  will  soou  be  better,  dear  Mave, 
and  able  to  get  up  too — but  may  God  bless  ; 
you  and  take  care  of  you  till  then  !  "  i 

Mave  again  went  round  aud  took  his  hand, 
on  which  he  felt  a  few  tears  fall. 

"  I  cams  here,  dear  Con,"  she  said,  "  to 
take  cai'e  of  you  all,  and  why  need  I  be  I 
ashamed  to  say  so — to  do  all  I  could  for  your- 
self. Sarah  here  wishes  me  to  spake  the  ' 
truth,  an'  why  shouldn't  I  ?  Think  of  my 
words  then,  Con,  and  don't  let  me  or  the 
thoughts  of  me  occasion  you  one  moment's 
unhappiness.  To  see  you  hajDpy  is  all  the 
wish  1  have  in  this  world." 

She  then  bade  them  an  affectionate  fare- 
well, aud  was  about  to  take  her  departm-e, 
when   Sarah,  who  had   been   musing  for   a 
moment,  went  toDalton,  and  having  knelt  on 
one  knee,  was  about  to  speak,  and  to  speak, 
as  was  evident  fi-om  her  manner,  with  great  I 
earnestness,  when   she   suddenly  restrained 
herself,  clasped  her  hands  with  a  vehement  ; 
action,  looked  distractedly  fromliim  to  Mave,  ' 
and  then  suddenly  rising,  took  Mave's  hand,  : 
and  said  : 

"  Come  away — it's  dangerous  to  stop 
where  this  fever  is — you  ought  to  be  careful 
of  yourself — you  have  friends  that  loves  you, 
and  that  would  feel  for  yo.i  if  you  were  gone. 
You  have  a  kind  good  father, — a  loviu' 
mother — a  lovin'  mother,  that  you  could  turn 
to,  an'  may  turn  to,  if  ever  j'ou  should  have 
a  sore  heart — a  mother — .oh,  that  blessed 
word — what  wouldn't  I  give  to  say  that  I 
have  a  mother!  Many  an' outrage — many 
a  wild  fit  of  pa.s^iion — many  a  harsh  word, 
too — oh,  what  mightn't  I  be  now  if  I  had  a 
mother  ?  All  tlie  world  thinks  I  have  a  bad 
lieart — that  I'm  without  feelin'  ;  but,  indeed,  | 
?\r-ive  Sullivan,  I'm  not,  without  feelin',  an'  I  I 
don't  think  I  have  a  bad  heart."  I 

"  You  have  not  a  bad  heart,"  replied  Mave, 
takuig   her   hand  ;    "  no   one,    dear   Sarah, 
eould  look  into  your  face  and  say  so ;   no, 
but  I  think  so  far  from  that,  your  heart  is  j 
both  kind  and  generous." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  replied,  "I  hope  I  have  1 
^now  come  you  and  leave  this  dangerous 


house  ;  besides  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

Mave  and  she  proceeded  along  the  old 
causeway  that  leil  to  the  cabin,  and  having 
got  out  upon  the  open  road,  Sarah  stood. 

"Now,  Mave  Sullivan,"  said  she,  "  hsten, 
— you  do  me  only  justice  to  say  that  I  love 
truth,  an'  hate  a  lie,  or  consalemeut  of  any 
kind.  I  ax  you  now  this — you  discovered 
awhile  ago  that  I  love  Condy  Dalton  ?  Isn't 
that  thrue  ?  " 

"I  wasn't  altogether  certain,"  replied 
Mave,  "  but  I  thought  I  did — an'  now  I  think 
you  do  love  him." 

"  I  do  love  him — oh,  I  do — an'  why  as  you 
said,  should  I  be  ashamed  of  it  ? — ay,  an'  it 
was  my  intention  to  teU  you  so  the  first  time 
I'd  see  you,  an'  to  give  you  fair  notice  that  I 
did,  an'  that  I'd  lave  nothing  undone  to  win 
him  from  you." 

"  Well, "  replied  the  other,  "  this  is  open 
and  honest,  at  all  events." 

"  That  was  my  intention,"  pui-sued  Sarah, 
"  an'  I  had,  for  a  short  time,  other  thoughts  ; 
ay,  an'  worse  thoughts  ;  mj'  father  was  pur- 
suadin'  me — but  I  can't  sjsake  on  Uial — for 
he  has  my  promise  not  to  do  so.  Oh,  I'm 
nothing,  dear  Mave — nothing  at  aU  to  you.  I 
can't  forget  your  words  awhile  ago — bekaise 
I  knew  what  you  meant  at  the  time,  when 
you  said  to  Con,  '  any  earthly  thing  that  I 
can  do  to  give  aise  and  comfort  to  your  mind 
I  am  ready  to  do  it.  If  it  would  relieve  you, 
forget  that  •  you  ever  saw  me  or  ever  knew 
me.'  Now,  Mave,  I've  confessed  to  you  that 
I  love  Con  Dalton — but  I  tell  you  not  to 
trouble  your  heart  by  any  thoughts  of  me  ; 
my  mind's  made  up  as  to  what  I'll  do — don't 
fear  me,  I'U  never  cross  you  here.  I'm 
a  lonely  creatui-e,"  she  proceeded,  bursting 
into  bitter  tears  ;  "  I'm  without  friends  and 
relations,  or  any  one  that  cares  at  all  ab^ut 
me " 

"Don't  say  so,"  repUed  Mave,  "I  care 
about  you,  an'  it's  only  now  that  people  is 
beginning  to  know  you — but  that's  not  all, 
Sarah,  if  it's  any  consolation  to  you  to  know 
it — know  it — Condy  Dalton  loves  you — ay, 
loves  you,  Sai-ah  M'Gowan— you  may  take  my 
word  for  that — I  am  certain  this  day  that 
what  I  say  is  true." 

"Loves  me  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Loves  you,"  repeated  Mave,  "  is  the  word, 
an'  I  have  said  it." 

"  I  didn't  suspect  that  when  I  spoke,"  she 
replied. 

Each  Ifoked  upon  the  other,  and  both  as 
they  stood  were  as  pde  as  death  itself.  At 
length  Mave  spoke. 

"  I  have  one  only  thought,  Sarah,  an' 
thixt  is  how  to  make  him  happy  ;  to  see  hint 
happy." 
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"  1  can  scarcely  spake,"  replied  Sarah  ;  "  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  say  if  I  did.  I'm  all 
confused  ;  Mave,  dear,  forgive  me  !  " 

"  God  bless  you,"  rei^lied  Mave,  "  for  you 
are  truth  an'  honesty  itself.  God  l)less  an' 
you,  make  him  hap23y !  Good-bye,  dear 
Sarah." 

She  put  her  hand  into  Sarah's  and  felt 
that  it  trembled  excessively — but  Sarah  was 
utterly  passive  ;  she  did  not  even  return  the 
pressure  which  she  had  received,  and  when 
Mave  departed,  she  was  standing  in  a  reve- 
xie,  incapable  of  thought,  deadly  pale,  and 
perfectly  motionless. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Sarah   Without  Hajje. 

How  Sarah  returned  to  Dalton's  cabin  she 
herself  knew  not.  Such  was  the  tumult 
which  the  communication  then  made  to  her 
by  Mave,  had  occasioned  in  her  mind,  that 
the  scene  which  had  just  taken  place,  alto- 
gether appeared  to  her  excited  spirit  like  a 
troubled  dream,  whose  impressions  were  too 
unreal  and  deceptive  to  be  depended  on  for 
a  moment.  The  reaction  fi-om  the  passive 
state  in  which  Mave  had  left  her,  was,  to 
a  temperament  like  her's,  perfectly  over- 
whelming. Her  pulse  beat  high,  her  cheek 
burned,  and  her  eye  flashed  with  more  than 
its  usual  fire  and  overpowering  brilliancy, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  impression 
alone,  all  her  thoughts  were  so  rajjid  and 
indistinct  as  to  resemble  the  careering 
clouds  which  fly  in  tumult  and  confusion 
along  the  troubled  sky,  with  nothing  station- 
ary but  the  sun  far  above,  and  whir^h,  in  this 
ca^e,  might  be  said  to  resemble  the  bright 
conviction  of  Dalton's  love  for  her,  that 
Mave's  assurance  had  left  behind  it.  On 
re-entering  the  cabin,  without  being  prop- 
erly conscious  of  what  she  either  did  or  said, 
she  once  more  knelt  by  the  side  of  Dalton's 
bed,  and  hastily  taking  his  unresisting  hand, 
was  about  to  speak  ;  but  a  difficulty  how  to 
shajje  her  language  held  her  in  a  painful 
and  troubled  suspense  for  some  moments, 
during  wliich  Dalton  could  jilainly  perceive 
the  excitement,  or  rather  rapture,  by  which 
Eihe  was  actuated.  At  length  a  gush  of  hot 
and  burning  tears  enabled  her  to  speak,  and 
she  said : 

"  Con  Dalton— dear  Con,  is  it  true '?  can 
it  be  true?— oh,  no — no  — but,  then,  she 
says  it — is  it  true  that  you  like  me — like  me  ! 
- — no,  no— that  word  is  too  wake — is  it  true 
that  you  love  me  ?  but  no — it  can't  be — there 
never  was  so  much  happiness  intended  for 


]  me  ;  and  then,  if  it  should  be  true — oh,  if  it 
was  possible,  how  will  I  bear  it  ?  what  wiU  I 
do  ?  what — is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  for  my 
love  for  you  is  beyond  all  belief — beyond  all 
that  tongue  can  teU.  I  can't  stand  this  stnag- 
gie — my  head  is  giddy — I  scarcely  know 
what  I'm  sayin',  or  is  it  a  dhrame  that  I'll 
waken  fi-om,  and  find  it  false — false  ?  " 

Dalton  231'essed  her  hand,  and  lookuig  ten- 
derly upon  her  face,  rephed  : 

"  Dear  Sarah,  forgive  me  ;  your  dhrame 
is  both  thrue  and  false.  It  is  tnic  that  1  like 
you — that  I  joity  you  ;  but  you  forbid  me  to 
say  that — vrell  it  is  true,  I  say,  that  I  like 
you  ;  but  I  can't  say  more.  The  only  girl  I 
love  in  the  sense  you  mane,  is  Mave  Sullivan. 
I  could  not  tell  you  an  untruth,  Sarah  ;  nor 
don't  desave  yourself.  I  like  yuu,  but  I  love 
her." 

She  started  up,  and  in  an  instant  dashed 
the  tears  fi-om  her  cheeks  ;  after  which  she 
said  : 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  it ;  you  have  said  the 

truth — the  bitther  truth  ;  ay,  bitther  it  will 

prove,  Condy  Dalton,  to  more  than  me.    My 

i  happiness  in  this  world  is  now  over  forever. 

j  I  never  was  hajijiy ;   an'  its  clear  that  the 

!  doom  is  against  me  ;  I  never  will  be  happy. 

j  I  am  now  free  to  act  as  I  Hke.     No  matther 

what  I  do,  it  can't  make  me  feel  more  than  I 

feel  now.     I  might  take  a  hfe  ;  ay,  twenty, 

i  an'  I  couldn't  feel  more  miserable  than  I  am. 

i  Then,    what   is   there   to   prevent  me  fi'om 

;  workin'  out  my  own  will,  an'  doin'  what  my 

I  father  wishes  ?  I  may  make  myself  worse  an" 

j  guiltier  ;  but  unhappier  I  camiot  be.     That 

poor,  weak  hope  was  all  I  had  in  this  world  : 

I  but  that  is  gone  ;  and  I  have  no  other  hojje 

now." 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  Sarah  ;  calm 
I  yourself,"  said  Dalton. 

"  Don't  call  me  dear  Sarah,"  she  replied  ; 
"you  were  WTong  ever  to  do  so.  Oh,  why 
was  I  born  !  an'  what  lias  this  world  an'  this 
life  been  to  me  but  hardshij^  an'  sorrow  ? 
But  stiU,"  she  added,  drawing  herself  up,  "I 
will  let  you  all  see  what  pride  can  do.  I 
now  know  my  fate,  an'  what  I  must  sutfer  : 
an'  if  one  tear  would  gain  yoiu-  love,  I 
wouldn't  shed  it— never,  never." 

"  Sai-ah,"  said  Mary,  in  a  soothing  voice,  "I 
hope  you  won't  blame  poor  Con.  You  don't 
know'  maybe  that  himself  an'  Mave  SuUivan 
has  loved  one  another  ever  since  they  were—" 
"  No  more  about  Mave  Sullivan,"  she  re- 
liUed,  almost  fiercely  ;  "  lave  her  to  me.  As 
for  me,  I'll  not  brake  my  word,  either  for 
good  or  evil ;  I  was  never  the  one  to  do  an 
ungenerous — an  ungenerous — no — "  She 
paused,  however,  as  if  struck  by  some  latent 
conviction,  and,  in  a  panting  voice,  she  add- 
ed, "  I  must  lave  you  for  a  while,  but  I  wiU  ba 
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back  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  oh,  yes  I  will ;  an' 
in  tbe  mane  time,  Mary,  anything  that  is  to 
be  done,  you  can  do  it  for  me  till  I  come 
agin.  Mave  Sullivan  !  Mave  Sullivan  !  lave 
Mave  SuUivau  to  me  !  " 

She  then  threw  an  humble  garment  about 
her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  on  her  way 
to  have  an  iuterview  with  her  father.  On 
reaching  home,  she  found  that  he  had  ai-- 
rived  only  a  few  minutes  before  her  ;  and  to 
her  surprise  he  'exjjressed  something  like 
good  humor,  or,  perhaps,  gratilicatiou  at  her 
presence  there.  On  looking  into  her  face 
more  closely,  however,  he  had  little  trouble 
in  i3ercei\iiig  that  something  extraordinary 
had  disturbed  her.  He  then  glanced  at 
Nelly,  who,  as  usual,  sat  gloomily  by  the 
tire,  knitting  her  brows  and  groaning  with 
suppressed  iU-temper  as  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  ever  since  she  suspected 
that  Donnel  had  made  a  certain  disclosure, 
connecting  with  her,  to  Sarah. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "has  there  been  another 
battle  ?  have  you  been  ding .  dust  at  it  as 
usual?  "WTiat's  wrong,  SaUy?  eh?  Did 
it  go  to  blows  wid  you,  for  yon  looked 
raised  ?  " 

"  You're  all  out  of  it,"  repUed  Nelly ; 
"  her  blood's  uj),  now,  an'  I'm  not  prepared 
for  a  sudden  death.  She's  dangerous  this 
minute,  an'  I'll  take  care  of  her.  Blessed 
man,  look  at  her  eyes." 

She  rexjeated  these  words  with  that  kind 
of  low,  dogged  ridicule  and  scorn  which  so 
frequently  accompany  stupid  and  wanton 
brutality  ;  and  which  are,  besides,  provok- 
ing, almost  beyond  endurance,  when  the 
mind  is  chafed  by  a  consideration  of  an  ex- 
citing nature. 

Sarah  flew  like  lightning  to  the  old  knife, 
which  we  have  ali-eady  mentioned,  and, 
snatching  it  fi-om  the  shelf  of  the  dresser,  on 
which  it  lay,  exclaimed  : 

"  I  have  now  no  earthly  thought,  nor  any 
hope  of  good  in  this  world,  to  keep  my  hand 
from  evil ;  an'  for  all  ever  you  made  me  sufl'er, 
take  this — " 

Her  father  had  not  yet  sat  down,  and  it 
was,  mdeed,  well  that  he  had  not — for  it  re- 
quii'ed  all  his  acti^ity  and  strength  united,  to 
intercept  the  meditated  blow,  by  seizing  his 
daughter's  arm. 

"  Sarah,"  said  he,  "what  is  this?  are  yoii 
mad,  you  murdhering  ja<le,  to  attempt  the 
vagabond's  life  ?  for  she  is  a  vagabond,  and 
an  ill-tongued  vagabond.  Why  do  yon  jDro- 
voke  the  girl  by  sich  language,  you  double- 
distilled  ould  stlu-ap  ?  you  do  nothin'  but 
growl  an'  snarl,  an'  eurse,  an'  pray — ay,  pray, 
from  mornin'  to  night,  in  sich  a  way,  that 
the  very  devil  himself  could  not  bearyou,  or 
live  wid  vou.     Begone  out  o'  this,  or  I'll  let 


I  her  at  you,  an'  I'U  engage  she'll  give  you 
I  what  11  settle  you." 

I  NeUy  rose,  and  putting  on  her  cloak  went 
j  out. 

I  "  I'm  goin',"  she  replied,  looking  at,  and 
'  addressing  the  Projiliet ;  "  an'  plaise  God, 
:  before  long  I'll  have  the  best  wish  o'  my 
'  heart  fulfilled,  by  seein'  you  hanged  ;  but, 
I  until  then,  maj'  my  curse,  an'  the  curse  o' 
i  God  light  on  you  and  pursue  you.  I  know 
j  you  have  tould  her  everj'thing,  or  she 
j  wouldn't  act  towards  me  as  she  has  done  ol 
I  late." 

i  Sarah  stood  like  the  Pythoness,  in  a  kind 
1  of  savage  beauty,  with  the  knife  firmly  gi-asp 
j  ed  in  her  hand. 

"I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  she  said  ;  "but  it  is 
not  her,  father,  that  I  ought  to  raise  vay  hand 
1  against." 

j  "  Who  then,  Sarah  ?  "  he  asked,  with  some- 
thing like  sm-prise. 

"  You  asked  me,"  she  proceeded,  "  to  assist 
in  a  plan  to  have  Mave  Sullivan  carried  oli 
!  by  yovmg  Dick  o'  the  Grange — I'm  now 
I  ready  for  anything,  and  I'll  do  it.  This 
j  world,  father,  has  nothing  good  or  hajipy  in 
!  it  for  me — now  I'll  be  aquil  to  it  ;  if  it  gives 
I  me  nothing  good,  it'll  get  nothing  out  of 
me.  I'll  give  it  blow  for  blow  ;  kindness, 
good  fortune,  if  it  was  to  hajipen — but  it 
can't  now — would  soften  me  ;  but  I  know, 
'  an'  I  feel  that  ill-treatment,  crosses,  dis- 
appointments, an'  want  of  all  hope  in  tliic 
life,  has  made,  an'  will  make  me  a  devil — ay, 
an'  oh  !  what  a  different  girl  I  might  be  this 
I  day !  " 

"  "VMiat  has  vexed  you  ?  "  asked  the  father 
'  "for  I  see  that  something  has." 
I  "Isn't  it  a  ci-uei  thing,"  she  proceeded, 
!  without  seeming  to  have  attended  to  Lim  ; 
j  "  isn't  it  a  cruel  thing  to  think  that  every  one 
!  you  see  about  you  has  so7)je  happiness  except 
yoiu'self  ;  an'  that  your  heart  is  burstin',  an' 
your  brain  bumin',  an'  no  relief  for  you  : 
I  no  one  jioint  to  turn  to,  for  consolation — but 
j  everj'thing  dark  and  dismal,  and  fiery  about 
I  you!" 

"I  feel  all  this  myself,"  said  the  Pi'ophet ; 
j  "  so,  don't  be  disheartened,  Sarah  ;  in  the 
coorse  o'  time  your  heart  will  get  so  hard- 
'  ened  that  you'U  laugh  at  the  world — ay,  at 
I  all  that's  either  bad  or  good  in  it,  as  I  d&." 
"  I  never  wish  to  come  to  that  st.ate,"  she 
replied  ;  "an'  j'ou  never  felt  what  I  feel — 
I  you  never  had  that  much  of  what  was  good 
j  in  your  heart.  No,"  she  proceeded,  "  soonei 
j  than  come  to  that  state — that  is,  to  youi 
:  state — I'd  put  this  knife  into  my  heart 
j  You,  father,  never  loved  one  of  your  own 

kind  yet." 
1       "Didn't  I?"  he  replied,   while  his  eyes 
1  lightened  uito  a  glai-e  like  those  of  a  provoked 
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tiger ;  "  ay,  I  loved  rnie  of  oui-  kind — of  your 
kiiid  ;  loved  her — ay,  an'  was  happy  wid  her 
■ — oh,  how  happy.  Ah,  Sarah  M'Gowan,  an' 
I  loved  my  fellow-creatures  then,  too,  Uke  a 
fool  as  I  was  :  loved,  ay,  loved  ;  an'  she  that 
I  so  loved  proved  false  to  me — proved  an 
adulteress ;  an'  I  tell  you  now,  tliat  it  may 
harden  your  heart  against  the  world,  that 
that  woman — my  wife — that  I  so  loved,  an' 
that  so  disgraced  me,  was  your  mother." 

"  It's  a  lie — it's  as  false  as  the  devil  him- 
self," she  replied,  turning  round  quickly,  and 
looking  him  with  frantic  vehemence  of  man- 
ner in  the  face.  "My  mother  never  did 
what  you  say.  She's  now  in  her  grave,  an' 
can't  speak  for  or  defend  herself ;  but  if  I 
were  to  stand  here  till  judgment  day,  I'd 
say  it  was  false.  You  were  misled  or  mis- 
taken, or  your  own  bad,  suspicious  nature 
made  you  do  her  wrong  ;  an'  even  if  it  was 
thrue — which  it  is  not,  but  false  as  hell — 
why  would  you  crush  and  wring  her  daugh- 
ter's heart  by  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  Couldn't 
you  let  me  get  through  the  short  but  bitther 
passage  of  life  that's  before  me,  without 
addin'  this  to  the  other  thoughts  that's  dis- 
tractiu'  me  ?  " 

"I  did  it,  as  I  said,"  he  replied,  "to  make 
you  harden  your  heart,  an'  to  jarevent  you 
from  puttin'  any  trust  in  the  world,  or  es- 
pectin'  anything  either  of  thruth  or  goodness 
from  it." 

She  started,  as  if  some  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  her,  and  tui'ning  to  him, 
said — 

"Maybe  I  undherstand  you,  father — I 
hope  I  do.  Oh,  could  it  be  that  you  wor 
wanst — a — a — a  betther  man — a  man  that 
had  a  heai't  for  feUow-creatures,  and  cared 
for  them '?  I'm  lookin'  into  my  own  heart 
now,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  I  might  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  yet.  Ha,  that's 
terrible  to  think  of  ;  but  again,  I  can't  be- 
'ieve  it.  Fatlier,  you  can  stoop  to  lies  an' 
falsity — that  I  could  not  do  ;  but  no  matther ; 
you  wor  wanst  a  good  man,  maybe.  Am  I 
right  ?  " 

The  Prophet  turned  roiind,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  his  daughter,  they  stood  eacli 
gazing  upon  the  other  for  some  time.  He 
then  looked  for  a  moment  into  the  grouud, 
after  which  he  sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and 
covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  two  or  thi-ee 
minutes. 

"  Am  I  right,  father  ?  "  she  repeated. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking  upon  her 
with  his  usual  composure,  replied — 

"  No — you  are  vraong — j'ou  are  very 
wrong.  When  I  was  a  light-liearted,  affec- 
tionate boy,  Inlaying  with  my  brothers  and 
Bisters,  I  was  a  villain.     ■'i\1ien  I  gi'ew  into 


youth,  Sai-ah,  an'  thought  eveiy  one  full  o! 
honesty  an'  truth,  an'  the  world  aU  kindness, 
an'  nothin'  about  me  but  goodness,  an'  gen- 
erosity, an'  all'ection,  I  was,  of  coorse,  a  vil- 
lain. When  I  loved  the  risin'  sun — when  I 
looked  upon  the  stars  of  heaven  with  a  wou- 
deriu'  and  hapjjy  heart — when  the  dawn  oi 
mornin'  and  the  last  light  of  the  summer 
evening  filled  me  with  joy,  and  made  me  love 
every  one  and  everything  about  me — the 
trees,  the  ruuniu'  rivers,  thfe  green  fields,  and 
all  that  God — ha,  what  am  I  savin'  ? — I  was 
a  villain.  When  I  loved  an'  married  your 
mother,  an'  when  she — but  no  matther — 
when  aU  these  things  happened,  I  was,  I  say, 
a  villain  ;  but  now  that  things  is  changed  for 
the  betther,  I  am  an  honest  man  !  " 

"  Father,  there  is  good  in  you  yet,"  she 
said,  as  her  eyes  sparkled  in  the  verv  depth 
[  of  her  excitement,  with  a  hopefid  animation 
I  tliat  had  its  source  in  a  noble  and  exalted 
benevolence,  "you're  not  lost." 
I  "Don't  I  say,"  he  replied,  with  a  cold  and 
bitter  sneer,  "  that  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"Ah,"  she  i-eplied,  "that's  gone  too,  then 
— look  where  I  will,  everything's  dark — no 
hope— no  hoxje  of  any  kind  ;  but  no  matther 
now  ;  since  I  can't  do  betther,  I'll  make  them 
think  o'  me  :  aye,  an'  feel  me  too.  Come, 
then,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Eet  us  have  a  walk,  then,"  replied  her 
father.  "  There  is  a  weeny  glimjise  of  sun- 
shine, for  a  wondher.  You  look  heated — 
your  face  is  flushed  too,  very  much,  an'  the 
walk  wiU.  cool  you  a  little." 

"I  know  my  face  is  flushed,"  she  replied  ; 
"  for  I  feel  it  burnin',  an'  so  is  my  head  ;  I 
have  a  jjain  m  it,  and  a  pain  in  the  small  o' 
my  back  too." 

"  Well,  come,"  he  continued,  "  and  a  walk 
will  be  of  sarvice  to  you." 

They  then  went  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rabbit  Bank,  the  Prophet,  dm-iug  their  walk, 
availing  himself  of  her  evident  excitement 
to  draw  from  her  the  history  of  its  origin. 
Such  a  task,  indeed,  was  easily  accomplish- 
ed, for  this  singular  creature,  in  whom  love 
of  truth,  as  well  as  a  detestation  of  all  false- 
hood and  subtei-fuge,  seemed  to  have  been  a 
moral  instinct,  at  once  disclosed  to  him  the 
state  of  her  affections,  and,  indeed,  all  that 
the  reader  ah-eady  knows  of  her  love  for 
Dalton,  and  her  rivahy  with  Mave  SuUivan., 
These  circumstances  were  such  precisely  as 
he  could  have  wished  for,  and  our  readers 
need  scarcely  be  told  that  he  failed  not  to 
aggravate  her  jealousy  of  j\Iave,  nor  to 
suggest  to  her  the  necessity  on  her  part,  if 
she  possessed  either  pride  or  spirit,  to  pre- 
vent her  union  with  Dalton  by  every  means 
in  her  jjower. 

"I'U  do  it,"  she  replied,  "I'll  do  it ;  to  be 
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sui-e  I  feel  it's  not  riglit,  an'  if  I  had  one  ' 
single  hope  in  this  world,  I'd  scorn  it  ;  but  | 
I'm  now  desperate  ;  I  tried  to  be  good,  but  [ 
I'm  only  a  cobweb  before  the  wind — eveiy-  j 
thing  is  against  me,  an'  I  think  I'm  like  some  | 
one  that  never  had  a  guardian  angel  to  take  ; 
c;ire  of  them."  j 

The  Proi>het  then  gave  her  a  detailed  ae-  j 
count  of  their  ijlau  for  carrying  away  Mave 
Sullivan,  and  of  his  own  subsequent  inten- 
tions in  life. 

""We  have  more  than  one  ii-onin  the  fire,"  | 
he  proceeded.  "  an'  as  soon  as  everything  ' 
come*  off  right,  and  to  our  wishes,  we'll  not  ' 
lose  a  single  hour  in  going  to  America."  ; 

"I  didn't  think,"  siid Sarah,  "thatDalton  j 
ever  murdered  Sullivan  tUl  I  heard  him  con- 
fess  it ;  but  I  can  well  understand  it  now.  i 
He  was  hasty,  father,  and  did  it  in  a  passion,  i 
but  it's  himself  that  has  a  good  heart.  Fath-  [ 
er,  don't  blame  me  for  what  I  say,  but  I'd  j 
rather  be  that  pious,  affectionate  ould  man,  ] 
wid  his  murdher  on  his  head,  than  you  in 
the  state  j-ou're  in.  An'  that's  thrue,  I  must 
turn  back  and  go  to  them — I'm  too  long  | 
away  :  still,  something  ails  me — I'm  all  sick- 
ish,  my  head  and  back  esj)ecially." 

"  Go  home  to  your  own  jjlace,"  he  re-  ' 
plied  ;  "  maybe  it's  the  ^ick-iie.<^  you're  takin." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  repUed,  "I  felt  this  way  i 
once  or  twice  before,  an'  I  know  it'll  go  off 
me — good-bye."  i 

"  Good-bye,  Sarah,  an'  remember,  honor  } 
bright  and  saicresy." 

"  Saicresj',  father,  I  grant  you,  but  never 
honor  bright  for  me  again.  It's  the  world 
that  makes  me  do  it — the  wicked,  dark,  cruel 
world,  that  has  me  as  I  am,  widout  a  hviu' 
heart  to  love  me — that's  what  makes  me  do  it." 

They  then  separated,  he  pursi.iing  Ms 
way  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange's,  and  she  to  the 
miserable  cabin  of  the  Daltons.  They  had 
not  gone  far,  however,  when  she  returned, 
and  caUing  after  bim,  said — 

"I  have  thought  it  over  again,  and  won't 
promise  altogether  till  I  see  you  again."  j 

"Are  you  goin'  back  o'  your  word  so  j 
soon !  "  he  a.sked,  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic 
sneer.  "I  thought  you  never  broke  your 
woi'd,  Sarah. 'i'  ; 

She  paused,  and  after  looking  about  her  , 
as  if  in  peifDlexity,  she  turned  on  her  heel, 
and  jiroceeded  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XX\T 

The  Pedlar  Runs  a  Close  Risk  of  the  Stocks. 

Nelly's  suspicions,  apparently  well  found- 
ed as  they  had  been,  were  removed  fi'om  the 
Prophet,  not  so  much  by  the  disclosure  to 


her  and  Sarah,  of  his  having  been  so  long 
cognizant  of  SuUivan's  murder  by  Dalton,  as 
by  that  unhappy  man's  own  confession  of  the 
crime.  Stdl,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  yet 
happened,  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  an 
impression  that  something  dark  and  guilty 
was  associated  with  the  Tobacco-box  ;  aij 
impression  wliicli  was  strengthened  by  her 
own  recollections  of  certain  incidents  that 
occiuTed  upon  a  particular  night,  much 
about  the  time  of  SuUivan's  disappearance. 
Her  memory,  however,  being  better  as  tc 
facts  than  to  time,  was  such  as  prevented  her 
from  determining  whether  the  incidents  al- 
luded to  had  occurred  jirevious  to  Sullivan's 
murder,  or  afterwards.  There  remained, 
however,  just  enough  of  susjjicion  to  tor- 
ment her  own  mind,  without  enabling  her 
to  ai'rive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
Donnel's  positive  guilt,  arising  from  the 
mysterious  incidents  in  question.  A  kind  ot 
awakened  conscience,  too,  resulting  not  from 
any  principle  of  true  repientauce,  but  fi'om 
superstitious  alarm  and  a  conviction  that  the 
Prophet  had  commvmicated  to  Sarah  a  cer- 
tain secret  connected  with  her,  'which  she 
dreaded  so  much  to  have  known,  had  for 
some  time  jjast  rendered  her  whole  life  a 
singular  compoimd  of  weak  ten-or,  iU-temiDer, 
gloom,  and  a  kind  of  conditional  rejjentance. 
wliich  depended  altogether  upon  the  fact  of 
her  secret  being  known.  Li  this  mood  ^ 
was  that  she  left  the  cabin  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

"  I'm  not  fit  to  die,"  she  said  to  herself, 
after  she  had  gone — "  an'  that's  the  »'cond 
ofi'er  for  my  life  she  has  made.  Any  way, 
it's  the  best  of  my  play  to  lave  them  ;  an' 
above  all,  to  keep  away  from  her.  That's  the 
second  attempt ;  and  I  know  to  a  certainty, 
that  if  she  makes  a  lhi>-d  one,  it'U  do  for  me. 
Oh,  no  doubt  of  that. — the  third  time's  al- 
ways the  charm  ! — an'  into  my  Ijc  irt  that  un- 
lucky knife  'ill  go,  if  she  evci-  tri.s  it  u  third 
time  !  They  tell  me,"  she  proceeded,  solilo- 
quizing, as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
"  that  the  inquest  is  to  be  held  in  a  day  or 
two,  an'  that  the  crowuer  was  only  unweU  a 
trifle,  and  hadn't  tlie  sickness  afther  all. 
No  matther — not  al!  tlie  wutlier  in  the  sky 
'ud  clear  my  mind  that  tlnre's  not  villany 
joined  vrith  that  Tobaccy-box,  though  where 
it  could  go,  or  what  could  come  of  it  (barrin' 
the  devil  himself  or  the  fairies  tuck  it,)  I 
don't  know." 

So  far  as  concerned  the  coroner,  the  ramor 
of  his  having  caught  the  prevailing  typhus 
was  not  founded  on  fact.  A  short  indispo- 
sition, arising  from  a  cold  caught  by  a  severe 
wetting,  but  by  no  means  of  a  seiious  or 
alarming  nature,  was  his  only  malady;  and 
when  the  day  to  which  the  inquest  had  been 
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postponed  had  arrived,  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  conduct  that  important  investi- 
gation. Avery  large  crowd  was  assembled 
upon  the  occasion,  and  a  deep  interest  pre- 
vailed throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  circumstances,  however,  did  not,  as  it 
happened,  admit  of  any  particular  difficulty. 
Jerry  Sullivan  and  his  friends  attended  as 
was  their  duty,  in  order  to  give  evidence 
touching  the  identity  of  the  body.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty.  On 
disinterring  the  remains,  it  was  found  that 
the  clothes  worn  at  'the  time  of  the  murder 
had  not  been  buried  with  them — in  other 
words,  that  the  body  had  been  stripped  of 
all  but  the  under  garment,  previous  to  its 
interment.  The  evidence,  nevertheless,  of 
the  Black  ProjAet  and  of  lied  Rody  was 
conclusive.  The  truth,  however,  of  most  if 
not  of  all  the  details,  but  not  of  the  fact  it- 
self, was  denied  by  old  Dalton,  who  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  iUness,  to  be 
present  at  the  investigation.  The  circum- 
stances deposed  to  by  the  two  witnesses 
were  sufficiently  strong  and  home  to  establish 
the  fact  against  him,  although  he  impugned 
the  details  as  we  have  stated,  but  admitted 
that  after  a  hard  battle  v/ith  weighty  sticks, 
he  did  kill  Sullivan  with  an  unlucky  blow, 
and  left  him  dead  in  a  corner  of  the  field  for 
a  short  time  near  the  Grey  Stone.  He  said 
tjiat  he  did  not  bury  the  body,  but  that  he 
carried  it  soon  afterwards  from  tlie  field  in 
which  the  unhajipy  crime  Jiad  been  com- 
mitted, to  the  roadside,  where  he  laid  it  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  prociu-e  assistance.  He 
said  he  tlien  changed  his  mind,  and  having 
become  afraid  to  communicate  the  vuihajjpy 
accident  to  any  of  the  neighbors,  he  fled  ui 
gi-eat  terror  across  the  adjoining  mountains, 
where  he  wandered  nearly  frantic  iintU  the 
approach  of  day-break  the  next  morning.  He 
then  felt  himself  seized  with  an  uncontroll- 
able anxiety  to  retiu-n  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
which  he  did,  and  found,  not  much  to  his 
surprise  indeed,  that  the  body  had  been  re- 
moved, for  he  supposed  at  the  time  that 
Sullivan's  friends  must  have  brought  it  home. 
This  he  declared  was  the  truth,  neither  more 
nor  less,  and  he  concluded  by  solemnly  stat- 
ing, that  he  knew  no  more  than  the  child  un- 
born what  had  become  of  the  body,  or  how 
it  disappieared.  He  also  acknowledged  that 
he  was  very  much  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  quarrel,  and  tliat  were  it  not  for  the 
shock  he  received  by  perceiving  that  the  man 
was  dead,  he  thought  he  would  not  have 
had  anything  beyond  a  confused  and  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  circumstance  at  all. 
He  admitted  also  that  he  had  threatened 
Sullivan  in  the  market,  and  followed  him 
closely  for  the  purjjose  of  beating  him,  but 


I  maintained  that  the  fatal  blow  was  not  given 
with  an  intention  of  taking  his  Ufe. 

The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  body 

i  had  been  privately  buried  and  stripped  be- 
fore interment,  was  corroborated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Sullivan's  body-coat  having 
been  found  the  next  morning  in  a  torn  and 
bloody  state,  together  with  his  great  coat 
and  hat ;  but  indeed,  the  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  many  was,  that  Dalton's  version 
of  the  circumstances  was  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a 
deUberate  assassination,  the  character  of 
simple  homicide  or  manslaughter,  so  as  that 
he  might  escape  the  capital  felony,  and  come 
off  triumphantly  by  a  short  imprisonment. 
The  feeling  agauist  liim  too  was  strength- 
ened and  exasperated  by  the  imjjetuous  re- 
sentment with  which  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  Prophet  and  Eodj'  Duncan,  while  giving 
their  evidence,  for  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  man,  who  at  liis  years, 
and  in  such  awful  circumstances,  could 
threaten  the  lives  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  as  he  did,  would  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mit, in  a  fit  of  that  ungovernable  passion 
that  had  made  him  remarkable  through  life, 
the  very  crime  with  which  he  stood  charged 
through  a  similar  act  of  blind  and  ferocious 
vengeance.  Others,  on  the  contrary  held 
different  opinions ;  and  thought  that  the 
old  man's  account  of  the  matter  was  both 
simple  and  natural,  and  bore  the  stamp  of 
sincerity  and  truth  upon  the  very  face  of  it. 
Jerry  Sullivan  only  swore  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  opinion,  the  skeleton  found  was  nuicli 
about  the  size  of  what  his  brother's  would 
be  ;  but  as  the  jsroof  of  his  private  inter- 
ment by  Dalton  had  been  clearly  established 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Prophet  and  Kody, 
constituting,  as  it  did,  an  unbroken  chain  of 
circumstances  which  nothing  could  resist, 
the  jury  had  no  hesitation  in  retui-uing  the 
following  verdict: — 

"  We  find  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
Cornelius  Dalton,  Senior,  for  that  he,  on  or 
about  the  night  of  the  foiu-teenth  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  grace,  1798,  did  follow 
and  waylay  Bartholomew  Sullivan,  and  de- 
prive him  of  his  life  by  blows  and  violence, 
having  threatened  him  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  early  jjart  of  the  aforesaid  day." 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation, 
our  friend  the  pedlar  and  Charley  Hanlou 
were  anxious  and  deejily  attentive  sj^ecta- 
tors.  The  former  never  kejjt  his  eyes  off  the 
ProjDhet,  but  surveyed  him  with  a  face  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ex- 
in-ession  was  one  of  calm  conviction  or 
astonishment.  When  the  investigation  had 
come  to  a  close,  he  di-ew  Hanlon  aside  and 
said — 
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"  That  swearin',  Cboi-ley,  was  too  clear, 
■ind  if  I  v?as  ou  the  jury  myself  I  would  find 
the  same  verdict.  May  the  Lord  support 
the  poor  old  man  in  the  mane  time  !  for  in 
spite  of  all  thit  happened  one  can't  help 
pity'n'  him,  or  at  any  rate  his  unfortunate 
family.  However  see  what  comes  by  not 
havin'  a  curb  over  one's  jjassions  when  the 
blood's  up." 

"  God's  a  just  God,"  replied  Hanlon — "  the 
murderer  deserves  his  punishment,  au'Ihope 
will  meet  it," 

"  There  is  little  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  ped- 
l;vr,  "  the  hand  of  God  is  in  it  all." 

"That's  more  than  I  see,  or  can  at  the 
present  time,  then,"  replied  Hanlon.  ''  Why 
should  my  aunt  stay  away  so  long  ? — but  I 
dare  say  the  truth  is,  she  is  either  sick  or 
dead,  an'  if  that's  the  case,  what's  all  you 
have  said  or  done  worth  ?  You  see  it's  but 
a  chance  still." 

"  Trust  in  God,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "  that's 
all  either  of  us  can  do  or  say  now.  There's 
the  coflSn.  I'm  tould  they're  goin'  to  biu-y 
him,  and  to  have  the  greatest  funeral  that 
ever  was  in  the  counthry  ;  but,  God  knows, 
there's  funerals  enough  in  the  neighborhood 
widout  their  making  a  show  of  themselves 
wid  this." 

"  There's  no  truth  in  that  report  either," 
said  Hanlon.  "  I  was  speakiu'  to  Jerry  Sul- 
livan tliis  mornin',  an'  I  have  it  from  him 
that  they  intend  to  bury  him  as  quietly  as 
they  can.  He's  much  changed  from  what 
he  was — Jerry  is — an*  doesn't  wish  to  have 
the  old  man  hanged  at  all,  if  he  can  ^jrevent 
it." 

"  Hanged  or  not,  Chai-ley,  I  must  go  on 
with  my  isetition  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange.  Of 
course  I  have  no  chance,  but  maybe  the 
Lord  put  something  good  into  Travers's 
heart,  when  he  bid  me  bring  it  to  him  ;  at  any 
rate  it  can  do  no  harm." 

"Nor  any  eartlily  good,"  replied  the  oth- 
er. "  The  farm  is  this  minute  the  property 
of  Darby  Skinadre,  an'  to  my  knowledge 
Master  Dick  has  a  good  hundred  poimds  in 
his  pocket  for  befiiendiu'  the  meal-monger." 

"  StOl  an'  all,  Charley,  I'll  go  to  the  father, 
if  it  was  only  bekaise  the  agent  wishes  it ;  I 
promised  I  would,  an'  who  laiows  at  any  rate 
but  he  may  do  something  for  the  poor  Dal- 
tons  himself,  when  he  finds  that  the  villain 
that  robbed  and  ruined  them  won't." 

"  So  far  you  may  be  right,"  said  Hanlon, 
"  an'  as  you  say,  if  it  does  no  good  it  can  do 
no  harm ;  but  for  my  part,  I  can  scarcely 
think  of  anj-tliing  but  my  poor  aunt.  ^^^Iat, 
in  Goil's  name,  except  sickness  or  death,  can 
keep  her  away,  I  don't  know." 

"  Put  your  trust  in  God,  man — that's  my 
advice  to  you." 


I  "And  a  good  one  it  is,"  replied  the  other, 
1  "  if  we  could  only  follow  it  up  as  we  ought. 
Every  one  here  wondhers  at  the  change 
that's  come  over  me — I  that  was  so  light  and 
I  airy,  and  so  fond  of  evei-y  divarsion  that 
I  was  to  be  had,  am  now  as  grave  as  a  parson; 
I  but  indeed  no  wondher,  for  ever  since  that 
awful  night  at  the  Grey  Stone — since  both 
nis'hts  iiiileed — I'm  not  the  same  man,  an' 
;  feel  as  if  there  was  a  weight  come  over  me 
that  nothing  will  remove,  unless  we  trace 
!  the  murdher,  an'  I  hardly  know  what  to 
j  say  about  it,  now  that  my  aunt  isn't  forth- 
I  comin'." 

I  "  Trust  in  God,  I  tell  you,  for  as  you  live, 
!  truth  win  come  to  light  yet." 

The  conversation  took  various  changes  as 
'  tliey  proceeded,  luitil  they  reached  the 
Grange,  where  the  first  person  they  met  was 
Jemmy  Branigan,  who  addressed  his  old 
enemy,  the  pedlar,  in  that  peculiarly  di-y 
!  and  ironical  tone  which  he  was  often  in  the 
habit  of  using  when  he  wished  to  disguise  a 
friendly  act  in  an  ungi-acious  garb — a  method 
of  graiiting  favors,  by  the  way,  to  which  he 
1  was  proverbially  addicted.  In  fact,  a  surly 
'  answer  from  Jemmy  was  as  frequently  iu- 
I  dicative  of  his  intention  to  serve  you  with 
1  his  master  as  it  was  otherwise  ;  but  so  ad- 
I  roitly  did  he  disguise  his  sentiments,  that 
'  no  eai-thly  penetration  could  develoi)  them 
[  U'ltil  proved  by  the  result.  Jemmy,  besides, 
liked  the  pedlar  at  heart  for  his  open,  honest 
scurrility — a  quality  which  he  latterly  found 
extremely  beneficial  to  himself,  inasmuch  as 
now  that,  increasing  infirmity  had  incapa- 
citated his  master  from  delivering  much  of 
the  alternate  abuse  that  took  place  between 
them,  he  experienced  great  reUef  evei-y  mo- 
!  ment  from  a  fi-esh  breathing  with  his  rather 
eccentric  opponent. 

[  "Jemmy,"  said  Hanlon,  "  is  the  master  in 
the  office  ?  " 

"Is  he  in  the  office  ? — Who  wants  him  ?  " 
1  and  as  he  i^ut  the  query  he  accompanied  it 
'  by  a  look  of  inefl'abie  contempt  at  the  ped- 
j  lai-. 

I  "Your  fi-iend,  the  pedlar,  wants  him  ;  and 
j  so  now,"  added  Hanlon,  "  I  leave  you  both 
,  to  fight  it  out  between  j'ou." 
j  "  You're  comin'  wid  your  petition,  an'  a 
purty  object  you  are.  goin'  to  look  afther  a 
\  farm  for  a  man  that'll  be  hanged  (may  God 
i  forbid — this  day,  amin  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  an 
imder-tone  wliish  the  other  could  not  hear) : 
"  an'  what  can  you  expect  but  to  get  kicked 
!  out  or  i^ut  in  the  stocks  for  attemptiu'  to 
take  a  farm  over  another  man's  head." 

"  "WTiat  other  man's  head  ?— nobody  has  it 
yet." 

"  Ay,  has  thei-e — a  very  daicent  respecta- 
ble man  has  it,  by  name  one  Darby  Skina- 
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dre.  (Slay  he  never  warm  his  hungiy  nose 
in  the  same  farm,  the  miserable  ke.owt  that 
he  is  this  day,"  he  added  in  another  soUlo- 
qiiy,  which  escaped  the  pedlar) :  "  a  very 
lionest  man  ia  Darby  Skinadre,  so  you  may 
s.ive  yourself  the  trouble,  I  say." 

"  At  any  rate  there's  no  harm  in  tiyin' — 
worse  tlian  fail  we  can't,  an'  if  we  succeed 
it'll  be  o-ood  to  come  in  for  anything  from 
the  ould  scoundrel,  before  the  devil  gels 
him." 

Jemmy  gave  him  a  look. 

"  Wliy,  what  have  you  to  say  against  the 
ould  boy  ?  Sure  it's  not  casting  reflections 
on  your  own  masther  you'd  be." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "es- 
pecially when  I'm  expeetin'  a  favor  fi'om  one 
of  liis'sarvints.  Throth  he'U  soon  by  aU  ac- 
counts have  his  hook  in  the  ould  Clip  o'  the 
Grange — an'  afther  that  some  of  his  friends  | 
will  soon  folly  him.  I  wouldn't  be  mainiu' 
one  Jemmy  Branigan.  Oh,  dear  no — but  it's 
a  sure  ca.se  that's  the  Black  Boy's  intention 
to  take  the  whole  family  by  instalments,  an' 
wid  respect  to  the  sarvints  to  pilace  them  in 
their  ould  situations.  Faith  you'U  have  a 
warm  berth  of  it.  Jemmy,  an"  well  you  de- 
sarve  it.'' 

"Why  tlien  you  circulating  vagabone," 
replied  Jemmy  ;  "  if  you  wern'  a  close  friend 
to  him,  you'd  not  know  his  intentions  so  well. 
Don't  let  out  on  yourself,  man  alive,  unless 
you  have  the  face  to  be  proud  of  yoiu-  ac- 
quaintance, which  in  throth  is  more  than 
anyone,  barrin'  the  same  set,  could  be  of 
you." 

"  Well,  well,"  retorted  the  pedlar,  "  sure 
blood  alive,  as  we're  all  of  the  same  connec- 
tion, let  us  not  quarrel  now,  but  sarve  anoth- 
er if  we  can.  Go  an'  tell  the  old  blackguai'd 
I  want  to  see  him  about  business." 

"  Win  I  tell  him  you're  itchy  about  the 
houghs  '? — eh  ?  However,  the  tliruth  is,  that 
they," — and  he  pointed  to  the  stocks — 
"  might  be  justice,  but  no  novelty  to  you. 
The  iron  gathers  is  an  ornament  you  often 
■wore,  an'  will  again,  plase  goodness." 

"  Throth,  and  your  ornament  is  one  you'll 
never  wear  a  second  time— the  hemp  collar  will 
grace  your  neck  yet  ;  but  never  mind,  you're 
leadin'  the  life  to  desai-\'e  it.  See  now  if  I 
can  spake  a  word  wid  your  masther  for  a 
poor  family." 

"  Why,  then,  to  avoid  your  tongue,  I  may 
as  well  teU  you  that  himself,  Masther  Rich- 
ard, and  Darby  Skinadre's  in  the  office  ;  an' 
if  you  can  use  the  same  blackguard  tongue  as 
weU  in  a  good  cause  as  you  can  in  a  bad  one, 
it  woTild  be  well  for  the  poor  crayturs.  Go 
in  now,  an',"  he  added  in  another  sohloquy, 
"  may  the  Lord  prosper  his  virtuous  enday- 
vors,  the  vagabone  ;  although  all  hoj)e  o'  that's 


past,  I  doiibt ;  for  hasn't  Skinadre  the  prom- 
ise, and  Masther  Richard  the  bribe  ?  How- 
ever, who  can  teU  ? — so  God  prosper  the  vag- 
abone, I  say  again." 

The  pedlar,  on  entering,  found  old  Hen- 
derson sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  one  of 
his  legs,  as  usual,  bandaged  and  stretched 
out  before  him  on  another  chair.  He  seem- 
ed much  worn  and  debihtated,  and  altogether 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose  life  was 
not  worth  a  single  week's  purchase.  Skina- 
dre was  about  taking  leave  of  his  patron,  the 
son,  who  had  been  speaking  to  him  as  the 
pedlar  entered. 

" Don't  be  unaisy.  Darby,"  he  slid.  "We 
can't  give  you  a  lease  for  about  a  week  oi 
fortnight ;  but  the  agent  is  now  here,  an'  we 
must  first  take  out  new  leases  oiu'selves.  As 
soon  as  we  do  you  shaU  have  youi-s." 

"  If  you  only  knew,  your  honor,  the  scrapin' 
I  had  in  these  hard  times,  to  get  togethei 

that  huudlu-e " 

I  "  Hush — there,"  said  the  other,  clapping 
I  his  liand,  with  an  air  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  miser's  mouth;  "that  will 

do  now  ;  be  off,  and  depend  upon mum, 

you  understand  me  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — that's 
not  a  bad  move,  father,"  he  added  ;  "  however, 
I  think  we  must  give  him  the  farm." 

The  pedliu-  had  been  standing  in  the  mid- 
I  die  of  t3ie  floor,  when  young  Dick,  tui-ning 
{  round  suddenly,  asked  him  with  a  fi'own,  oc 
}  casioned  by  the  fact  of  his  haring  overheard 

this  short  dialogue,  what  he  wanted. 
!  "  God  save  you  honors,  gintlemen,"  said 
j  tlie  pedlai-,  in  a  loud  straightforward  voice. 
1  "  I'm  glad  to  see  your  honor  looking  so  well," 
'  he  added,  timiing  to  the  father  ;  "  it's  fi-esh 
j  an'  voting  yom-  gettui',  sir ! — glory  be  to 
!  God"! " 

I  "  Who  is  this  fellow,  Dick  ?  Do  you  think 
j  I  look  better,  my  man  "?  " 

"  Says  Jemmy  Branigan  to  me  afore  I 
came  in,"  proceeded  the  jsedlar, — "he's  a 
thiiie  fi'iend  o'  mine,  your  honor,  Jemmy  is, 
an'  'ud  go  to  the  well  o'  the  world's  end  to 
!  san'e  me — says  he,  you'h  be  dehghted.  Har- 
I  ry,  to  see  the  masther  look  so  fresh  an' 
i  weU." 

I  "  And  the  cursed  old  hypocrite  is  iust  af- 
ter telling  me,  Dick,  to  pre^sai-e  for  a  long 
'  journey  ;  adding,  for  my  consolation,  that  it 
won't  he  a  troublesome  one,  as  it  wiU  be  all 
do^^Ti  hill." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  son,  "  he  has  given 
you  that  information  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time,  to  my  oiiNti  knowledge.  What  does 
this  man  want  ?  What's  your  business,  my 
good  fellow  ?  " 

"Beggin'  your  pai'don,  su-,"  replied  the 
pedlar,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  one 
question  ;  were  you  ever  in  the  forty-seventh 
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foot  ■?     Oh,  bedad,  it  must  be  him  to  a  sai'- 
tinty,"  he  added,  as  if  to  himself. 

"  No,"  rejjlied  Dick  ;  "  why  so  ?  " 

"  Take  care,  your  honor,"  said  the  pedlar, 
smiling  roguishly  ; — "  take  care  now,  your 
honor,  if  it  wasn't  you " 

"  'WTiat  are  you  sijeaking  about — what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  a-sked  the  young  man. 

The  pedlar  went  over  to  him,  and  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  looking  cautiously  at  the  father, 
as  if  he  didn't  wish  that  he  should  hear 
him — 

"  It  was  surely  your  honor  took  away  Lord 
Handicap's  daughter  when  you  wor  an  en- 
sign— the  handsome  ensign,  as  they  called 
you  in  the  forty-seventh?  Eh?  faix  I  knew 
you  the  minute  I  looked  at  you." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Do  you  know  what,  father? 
He  says  I'm  the  liand.some  ensign  of  the 
forly-seventh,  that  took  away  Lord  Handi- 
eaji's  daughter."  j 

"The   greatest  beauty   in   all   England,"  I 
added  the  pedlar  ;  "  an'  I  knew  him  at  wanst, 
your  honor."  | 

"  Well,  Dick,  that's  a  compli-aient,  at  any  ' 
rate,"  rei^lied  the  father. 

"Were  yoii  ever  in  the  forty-seventh?" 
asked  the  son,  smiling. 

"Ah,  ah!"  returned  the  pedlar,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  "  behave  yourself,  captain  ; 
I'm  not  so  soft  as  all  that  comes  to  ;  but 
sure  as  I  have  a  favor  to  ax  from  his  honor,  j 
your  father,  I'm  glad  to  have  your  assistance.  ' 
Faix,  by  all  accounts  you  pleaded  your  own  ' 
cause  well,  at  any  rate  ;  and  I  hope  you'll  i 
give  me  a  lift  now  wid  his  honor  here."  j 

Dick  the  younger  laughed  heartily,  but  : 
really  had  not  readj'  virtue  sufficient  about,  ! 
to  (Usclaim  the  i^edlar's  comphment.  \ 

"  Come,  then,"  he  added;  "let  us  hear  | 
what  j-our  favor  i*-  | 

"  Oh,  thin,  thans  you,  an'  God  bless  you, 
captain.  It's  this  :  only  to  know  if  you'd  be 
good  enough  to  grant  a  new  lease  of  Cargah 
Farm  to  young  Condy  Dalton  ;  for  the  ould 
man,  by  all  accounts,  is  not  long  for  this 
world."  •  I 

Both  turned  their  eyes  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  singular  astonishment.  1 

"  Who  are  you  at  all,  my  good  fellow  ?  " 
asked  the  father;  "or  what  de\'il  drove  j 
you  here  on  such  an  impudent  message?'  A 
lease  to  the  son  of  that  ould  murderer  and  ■ 
his -crew  of  beggars!  That's  good,  Dick! 
AVell  done,  soger  !  will  yoia  back  him  in  that,  \ 
captain  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  D — n  me,  if  I  ever  : 
heard  tlie  like  of  it !  " 

"I  hope  you  will  hack  me,  captain,"  said  i 
the  pedlar. 

"  Upon  what  gi-ounds,  comrade  ?  Ha,  ha,  ' 
ha  !     Go  on  !     Let  us  hear  you  !  "  j 

"  Why,  yom-  lionor,  bekaise  he's  best  en-  . 


titled  to  it.  Think  of  what  it  was  when  he 
got  it,  an'  think  of  what  it  is  now,  and  then 
ax  yourselves — '  Who  raised  it  in  value  an' 
made  it  worth  twiste  what  it  was  worth  ? ' 
Wasn't  it  the  Daltons  ?  Didn't  they  lay  out 
neai-  eight  hundre  poimds  upon  it  ?  An,  didn't 
you,  at  every  renewal,  screw  them  uji— beg- 
gin'your  pardon,  gintlemen — until  they  found 
that  the  more  ihe\  improved  it  the  jooorer 
they  were  gettin'  ?  An'  now  that  it  hes  there 
worth  double  its  value,  an'  thej''  that  made  it 
so  (to  i^ut  money  into  yom-  pocket)  beggars 
— within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it — wouldn't 
it  be  rather  hard  to  let  them  die  an'  starve 
in  destitution,  an'  them  wishiu'  to  get  it 
back  at  a  raisonable  rint  ?  " 

"  In  this  country,  brother  soldier,"  replied 
Dick  ironically,  "  we  generidly  starve  fii'st 
and  die  afterwards." 

"You  may  well  say  so,  your  honor,  an' 
God  knows,  there's  not  upon  the  face  of  the 
arth  a  counthry  where  starvation  is  so  much 
practised,  or  so  well  understood.  Faith, 
unfortunately,  it's  tne  national  divarsion  wid 
us.  However,  is  what  I'm  sayin'  raisonable, 
gintlemen  ?  " 

"Exceedingly  so,"  said  Dick  ;  "go  on." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wish  to  know,  will  you  give 
them  a  new  lease  of  then-  farm  ?  " 

"You  do!  do  you?" 

"  Troth  I  do,  your  honor." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  the  son,  "I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  we  will  uot." 

"  Why  so,  yoiu-  honor?" 

"Simply,  you  knave,"  exclaimed  the  fath- 
er, in  a  ijassiou,  "because  we  don't  wish  it. 
Kick  him  out,  Dick  ! " 

"My  good  friend  and  brother  soldier." 
said  Dick,  "  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  about  to 
introduce  a  new  system  altogetlier  upon  our 
iwoperty.  We  are  determined  to  m.mage  it 
u^jon  a  perfectly  new  principle.  It  has  been 
too  much  sub-let  under  us,  and  we  have  re- 
solved to  rectify  this  evil.  That  is  our  an- 
swer. You  get  no  lease.  Provide  for  your- 
self and  your  friends,  the  Daltons,  as  best 
you  can,  but  on  this  jJi'operty  you  get  no 
lease.     That  is  your  answer." 

"Begone,  now,  you  scoundrel,"  said  the 
father,  "  and  not  a  word  more  out  of  your 
head." 

"  Gintlemen  !  —  gintlemen  !  "  —  exclaimed 
the  pedlai',  "have  you  no  consciences?  Is 
there  no  justice  in  the  world?  The  misery, 
and  sorrow,  and  suffeiin's  of  this  misfortnn- 
ate  family,  will  be  ujoon  you,  I  doubt,  if  you 
don't  do  tliem  justice." 

"  Touch  the  bell,  Dick  !  Here  some  one  ' 
Jemmy  Branigan  !  Harry  Lowry  !  Jack  Clin-' 
ton  !  'Wliere  are  you  all,  you  scoundrels  ? 
Here,  put  this  rascal  in  the  stocks  immedi- 
ately !  in  -nith  him  !  " 
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Jemmy,  who,  from  an  adjoining  room,  had  | 
Deen  listening  to  every  word  that  passed, 
now  entered. 

"Here,  you,  sir:  clap  this  vagabond  in 
the  stocks  for  his  insolence.  He  has  come 
here  puii^osely  to  insult  myself  and  my  son. 
To  the  stocks  with  him  at  once." 

"  No  !  "  replied  Jemmy  ;  "  the  devil  resave  \ 
the  stock  will  go  on  him  this  day.  Didn't  I 
hear  every  word  that  passed '?  An'  what  did 
he  say  but  the  tliruth,  an'  what  every  one 
knows  to  be  the  thrutli  ?  " 

"Put  him  in  the  stocks,  I  desire  you,  this 


"Throth  if  you  wor  to  look  at  your  mug 
in  the  glass,  you'd  feel  that  you'll  soon  be  in  , 
a  worse  stocks  yourself  than  ever  you  put 
any  poor  craythur  into,"  replied  the  redoubt-  ; 
able  Jemmy.  "  Do  you  be  off  about  your  , 
business,  in  the  mane  time,  you  good-na- 
tured vagabone,  or  this  ould  tire-brand  wUl  i 
get  some  one  wid  less  conscience  than  I  j 
have,  that'll  clap  you  in  them."  ■ 

"  Never  mind,  father,"  observed  the  son  ;  , 
"let  the  fellow  go  about  his  business — he's  I 
not  worth  your  resentment."  1 

The  pedlar  took  the  hint  and  withdrew,  ' 
accompanied  by  Jemmy,  on  whose  face  there  1 
was  a  grin  of  triumph  that  he  could  not  i 


"  I  tould  you,"  he  added,  as  they  went  i 
down  the  steps,  "that  the  same  stocks  was 
afore  you  ;  an' in  the  mane  time,  God  pardon  | 
me  for  the  injustice  I  did  in  keepin'  you  out  | 
o'  them."  I 

"  Go  on,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  devil  a  harsh  | 
word  ever  I'll  say  to  you  again."  I 

"  Throth  will  you,"  said  Jemmy  ;  "  an'  j 
both  of  ns  will  be  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  in 
the  mornin',  plaise  goodness.  I  have  scarce-  j 
ly  any  one  to  abuse  me,  or  to  abuse,  | 
either,  now  that  the  ould  masther  is  so  ! 
feeble."  I 

Jemmy  extended  his  hand  aa  he  spoke,  \ 
and  gave  the  pedlar  a  squeeze,  the  cordiality  | 
of  which  was  strongly  at  variance  with  the  [ 
abuse  he  had  given  him. 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  said  the  pedlar,  return- 
ing the  i^ressure  ;  "  your  bark  is  worse  than  | 
your  bite.  I'm  off  now,  to  mention  the  recep-  \ 
tion  they  gave  me  and  the  answers  I  got,  to  j 
a  man  that  wiU,  maybe,  bring  themselves  to 
their  marrow-bones  afoi'e  long." 

"  Ay,  but  don't  abuse  them,  for  all  that," 
replied  Jemmy,  "for  I  won't  bear  it." 

"Throth,"  returned  the  other,  "you're  a 
quare  Jemmy — an'  so  God  bless  you  !  " 

Having  uttered  these  words,  in  an  amicable 
and  grateful  spirit,  our  fi-iend  the  pedlar 
bent  his  steps  to  the  head  inn  of  the  next 
town — being  that  of  the  assizes,  where  Mr. 
Travers,  the  agent,  kept  his  office. 


CH.\PTER    XX"VIL 

Sarah  III— Mate  Ayaiii  Heroic. 

YoHNfi  Henderson,  wliose  passion  forMave 
Sulhvan  was  neither  virtuous  nor  honorable, 
would  not  have  lent  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  the  unprincipled  projects  of  the  Pro- 
jjhet,  had  not  that  worthy  j)ersonage  gradu- 
ally and  dishonestly  drawn  him  into  a  false 
jDosition.  In  other  words,  he  led  the  vain 
and  credidous  young  man  to  believe  that 
Mave  had  been  seized  with  a  secret  affection 
for  liim,  and  was  willing,  jsrovided  eveiy- 
thing  was  properly  managed,  to  consent  to 
an  elopement.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  jilan  should  be  executed 
without  violence,  as  the  Projihet  well  knew, 
because,  on  sounding  young  Dick  upon  that 
subject,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  business,  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  proposal  of  anything 
bordering  upon  outrage  or  force,  would 
instantly  cause  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
project  altogether.  For  this  reason,  then, 
he  found  it  necessary,  if  possible  to  embark 
Sarah  as  an  accomplice,  otherwise,  he  could 
not  effect  his  design  without  violence,  and 
he  felt  that  her  co-operation  was  requu-ed  to 
sustain  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions  to 
Henderson  with  regard  to  Slave's  consent  to 
place  herself  under  his  protection.  This  was 
to  be  brought  about  so  as  to  lioodw  ink  Hen- 
derson, in  the  following  manner :  The  Pro- 
phet proposed  that  Sarah  should,  by  his 
own  or  her  ingenuity,  contrive  to  domicile 
herself  in  Jerry  Sullivan's  house  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  execution  of  theii- 
design  ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  using 
her  influence,  such  as  it  was,  to  sway  the 
young  creature's  mind  and  principles  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  her 
future  life  with  Henderson,  whose  inttntious 
were  to  be  represented  as  honorable,  but,  it' 
necessaiy,  to  leave  a  free  ingress  to  the 
house,  so  as  that  under  any  circumstances, 
and  even  with  a  little  violence,  Mave  should 
be  placed  in  Henderson's  hands.  Shoidd  the 
Prophet,  by  his  management,  effect  this,  he 
was  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money  from 
his  employer  the  moment  he  or  his  party 
had  her  in  their  possession — for  such  were 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  —  other\vise 
Donnel  Dhu  reserved  to  himself  the  alter- 
native of  disclosing  the  matter  to  her  friends, 
and  acquainting  them  with  her  situation. 
This,  at  all  events,  was  readily  consented  to 
by  Henderson,  whose  natural  vanity  and 
extraordinai-y  ojjinion  of  his  own  merits  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sex,  prevented  him  from 
apprehending  any  want  of  success  with 
Mave,    provided  he  liad  an  opportunity  o! 
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Oi-uis'i'iff  ^lie  influence  of  liis  person,  and  bis 
wonderful  jiowers  of  persivisic  )u,  to  bear  upon 
such  a  simjjle  country  girl  as  lie  considered 
her  to  be.  80  far,  then,  he  had  taken  certain 
steps  to  secure  himself,  whilst  he  left  Hen- 
derson to  run  the  risk  of  such  contingen- 
cies as  might  in  all  i^robabiUty  arise  fi'om 
the  transaction. 

This,  howevei-,  was  but  an  under-plot  of 
the  Prophet,  whose  object  was  indeed  far 
beyond  that  of  becoming  the  paltry  instru- 
ment of  a  rusty  intrigue.  It  was  a  custom 
with  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  for  a  few  j-eara 
previous  to  the  date  of  our  story,  to  sleep 
during  the  assizes,  in  the  head  inn  of  the 
town,  attended  by  Jemmy  Bi-anigan.  This 
was  rendered  in  some  degree  necessary,  by  j 
the  condition  of  his  bad  leg,  and  his  extra-  j 
ordinary  devotion  to  convivial  indulgence — a  j 
propensity  to  v.'hich  he  gave  fidl  stretch  j 
during  the  social  license  of  the  grand  jury  ! 
dinners.  Now,  the  general  ojiinion  was,  ! 
that  Henderson  always  kept  large  sums  of  ; 
money  in  the  house — an  opinion  which  we  ' 
believe  to  have  been  correct,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  fact,  j 
that  on  no  occasion  were  both  father  and  ' 
sou  ever  known  to  sleep  out  of  the  house  at  \ 
the  same  time,  to  which  we  may  also  add 
another — viz.,  that  the  whole  family  were 
well  provided  with  fire  ai-ms,  which  were  i 
freshly  primed  and  loaded  evei-y  night.  [ 

The  Prophet,  therefore,  had  so  contrived 
it,  that  young  Dick's  design  upon  Mave 
SuUivan,  or  in  other  words,  the  Prophet's 
own  design  upon  the  money  coffers  of  the 
Grange,  should  render  his  absence  from 
home  necessary  whilst  his  father  was  swill-  1 
ing  at  the  assizes,  by  which  arrangement,  < 
added  to  others  that  will  soon  ajjpear,  the  i 
house  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  left  un- 
protected, or  altogether  under  the  care  of 
dissolute  sei-vants,  whose  habits,  caught 
jrom  those  of  tlie  establishment,  were  re- 
markable for  dissipation  and  neglect. 

The  Prophet,  iudeeil,  was  naturally  a  plot- 
ter. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  he  would 
ever  have  thought  of  projecting  the  robbery 
of  the  Gra^ige,  had  he  not  found  himself,  as  [ 
'ie  imagined,  foiled  in  his  designs  upon 
Mave  Sullivan,  by  the  instinctive  honor  and  j 
love  of  tri;th  which  shone  so  brilliantly  in  I 
the  neglected  character  of  his  extraordinary  j 
daughter.  Having  first  entrapped  her  into  a  I 
promise  of  secrecy — a  promise  which  he  1 
knew  death  itself  would  scarcely  induce  her  | 
to  violate,  he  disclosed  to  her  the  whole  i^lan  j 
in  the  most  plausible  and  mitigated  language,  j 
Effort  after  effort  was  made  to  work  upon  1 
her  principles,  but  in  vain.  Once  or  twice, 
it  is  true,  she  entertained  the  matter  for  a  I 
time — but  a  momentary  deliberation   soon  ! 


:  raised   her   naturally   noble    and    generous 

I  sjiirit  above  the  torpitude  of  so  vile  a  pro- 

j  ject. 

It  was,  then,  in  this  state  of  things  thai 

[  the  failure  of  the  one,  and  the  lesser  j)lan, 
through  the  incorrujitible  honor  of  his  daugli* 
ter,  drove  him  upon  the  larger  and  mors, 
tempting  one  of  the  burglarj'.  In  this  latter, 
he  took  uuto  himself  as  his  principal  accom- 
plice, lied  Eody  Duncan,  whose  anxiety  to 
prociu-e  the  diiver's  situation  arose  fi'om  the 
necessity  that  existed,  to  have  a  fi-iend  in  the 
Aoi(.sf,  who  might  aid  them  in  effecting  a 
quiet  entrance,  and  by  unloading  or  wetting 
the  tire-arms,  neutralize  the  resistance  which 
they  might  otherwise  expect. 

Sarah's  excitement  and  distraction,  how- 
ever, resulting  fi'om  her  last  interview  with 
young  Daltoi;,  giving  as  it  did,  a  fatal  blow 
to  her  jDassiou  and  her  hopes,  vehement  and 
extraordinary  as  they  were,  threw  her  across 
her  father's  path  at  the  precise  moment  when 
her  great  but  unregulated  spirit,  inflamed  by 
jealousy  and  reckless  fi-om  despair,  rendered 
her  most  accessible  to  the  wdy  and  aggra^ 
vating  arguments  with  which  he  tempted  and 
overcame  her.  Thus  did  he,  so  far  as  human 
means  could  devise,  or  foresight  calculate, 
provide  for  the  completion  of  two  plots  in- 
stead of  one. 

It  is  true,  Mave  Sullivan  was  not  left  alto- 
gether without  being  forewarned.  Nobody, 
however,  had  made  her  acquainted  with  the 
pecuHar  nature  of  the  danger  that  was  before 
her.  Nelly  M'Gowan,  as  she  was  called,  had 
strongly  cautioned  her  against  both  Donnel 
and  Sarah,  but  then  Nelly  herself  was  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  character  of  the 
injury  against  which  she  warned  her,  so  that 
her  friendly  j)reeautions  were  founded  more 
upon  the  general  and  unscrupulous  prof- 
ligacy of  Donnel's  principles,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's violence,  than  upon  any  particiilar 
knowledge  she  possessed  of  her  intentions 
towai-ds  her.  Mave's  own  serene  and  inno- 
cent disposition  was  such  in  fact  as  to  render 
her  not  easily  impressed  by  suspicion  ;  and 
our  readers  may  have  perceived,  by  the  in- 
terview which  took  place  between  her  and 
Sarah,  that  from  the  latter,  she  apprehended 
no  injury. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  after  that  in- 
tei-view,  about  two  o'clock,  that  while  she 
was  spreading  some  clothes  upon  tlic  gririlca 
hedge,  during  a  sickly  gleam  of  suiisliinc'. 
our  friend  tlie  pedlar  made  his  :i]'iM;n!iii(i\ 
and  entered  her  father's  house,  ilave  hav- 
ing laid  her  v\ashing  before  the  sun,  went  in 
and  found  him  busily  engaged  in  showing 
his  wai-es,  which  consisted  principally  of 
cutlery  and  trinkets.  The  pedlar,  as  she 
entered,   threw  a  hasty  glance  at  her,  and 
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perceived  tliat  she  shook  down  her  luxuriant 
hair,  which  liad  been  disarranged  by  a 
branch  of  thorn  that  was  caught  in  it  while 
stretching  over  the  hedge.  She  at  once 
recognized  him,  and  blushed  deejaly  ;  but  he 
seemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten  her. 

"Ha!  "he  exclaimed,   "well,  that  I  may 
be  blest,  but  it's  many  a  long  day  since  I 
seen  such  a  head  o'  hair  as  that !   Holy  St. 
Countryman,  but  it's  a  beauty.     Musha,  a 
Gra  Gal,   maybe  you'll  dispose  of  it,  for,  in  : 
troth,   if  ever  a  face  liviu'  could   afford   to  ' 
part  with  its  best  ornament,  your's  is  that  I 
one."  I 

Mave  smiled  and  blushed  at  the  compli- 
ment, and  the  pedlar  eyed  her  aj)parently 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  admiration  aiid  com- 
passion. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  havey't  any  desire 
to  part  with  it." 

"  You  had  the  sickness,  maj'be  ?  '' 

"Thanks  be  to  the  mercy  of  God,"  she 
fervently  exclaimed,  "  no  one  in  this  family  j 
has  had  it  yet."  I 

"  Well,  achora,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  j 
take  my  advice  you'll  dispose  of  it,  in  regard 
that  if  the  sickness — which  may  God  prevent 
— should  come,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  \ 
have  it  off  you.  If  you  sell  it,  I'll  give  j'ou  j 
either  money  or  value  for  it ;  for  indeed,  an'  ) 
truth  it  flogs  aU  I've  seen  this  many  a  day."  I 

'"They  say,"  observed  her  mother,  "that| 
it's  not  lucky  to  sell  one's  hair,  and  whether 
it's  true  or  not  I  don't  kuow ;  but  I'm  tould  i 
for  a  sartinty,  that  there's  not  a  girl  that  j 
ever  sould  it  but  was  sure  to  catch  the  sick-  i 
ness."  I 

"  I  know  that  there's  truth  in  that,"  said  1 
Jerry  himself.  "  There's  Sally  Hacket,  and  i 
Mary  Geoghegan,  and  Katy  DowdaU,  all  \ 
sould  it,  and  not  one  of  them  escaped  the  | 
sickness.  And,  moreover,  didn't  I  hear-  j 
Misther  Cooper,  the  bleedin'  doctor,  say,  i 
myself,  in  the  market,  on  Sathurday,  that  [ 
the  people  couldn't  do  a  worse  thing  than 
cut  their  hair  close,  as  it  lets  the  sickness  in  j 
by  the  head,  and  makes  it  tin  times  as  hard 
upon  them  wlien  it  comes." 

"  Well,  well,  there's  no  arguin'  wid  you," 
said  the  pedlar,  "  all  I  say  is,  that  you  ought 
to  part  wid  it,  acushla — by  all  means  you 
ought." 

"  Never  mind  him,  Mave  darlin',"  said  her 
mother,  whose  motive  in  saying  so  was  alto- 
gether dictated  by  affectionate  apprehen- 
sions for  her  health. 

"  No,"  replied  her  daughter,  "it  is  not  my 
intention,  mother,  to  part  with  what  God 
has  given  me.     I  have  no  notion  of  it." 

At  this  stage  of  the  dialogue,  her  eldest 
brother,  who  had  been  getting  a  horse  shod 
bt  the  next  forge,  entered  the  house,  and 


threw  himself  carelessly  0:1  a  chair.  2Ii.^ 
appearance  occasioned  a  slight  pause  in  the 
conversation. 

"  Well,  Denny,"  said  the  father,  "  what  3 
the  news  ?  " 

"Bad  news  -with  the  Daltoua,"  rejjlied  the 
boy. 

"  With  the  Daltons  !  "  exclaimed  Mave, 
trembling,  and  getting  paler,  if  possible, 
than  she  was  ;  "  for  God's  mercy,  Dennis, 
what  has  happened  amongst  them  ?  " 

"  I  met  Mis.  Dalton  a  while  ago,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  she  tould  me  that  they  had  no 
one  now  to  take  cai-e  of  them.  Sarah 
M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet's  daughter,  has 
catched  the  sickness,  and  is  lyiu'  in  a  shed 
there  beyant,  that  a  poor  thravellin'  family 
was  in  about  a  week  ago.  Mrs.  Dalton  says 
her  own  family  isn't  worse  wid  the  sickness, 
but  betther,  she  thinks  ;  but  she  was  cryin', 
the  daicent  craythur,  and  slie  says  they'll  die 
wid  neglect  and  starvation,  for  slie  must  be 
out,  and  there's  no  one  to  attend  to  them, 
and  they  have  nothing  but  the  black  wather, 
God  help  them  !  " 

While  he  spoke,  Mave's  eyes  were  fastened 
iipon  him,  as  if  tlie  sentence  of  her  own  life 
or  death  was  about  to  issue  from  his  lips. 
Gradually-,  however,  she  breathed  more  free- 
ly ;  a  pale  red  tinged  her  cheek  for  a  mo 
nient,  after  which,  a  greater  paleness  settleti 
upon  it  again. 

Tlie  pedlar  shook  his  head. 

"All,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  are  hard  time. , 
sure  enough  ;  may  the  Lord  bring  us  all  safe 
through  them  !  Well,  I  see  I'm  not  likely 
to  make  my  fortune  among  you,"  he  added, 
smUing,  "  so  I  must  tramp  on,  but  any  way, 
I  must  thank  you  for  house-room  and  youi 
civility." 

"I'd  offer  something  to  ait,"  said  ]\Irs. 
Sullivan,  with  evident  jjain,  "  but  the  trutli 
is " 

"  Not  a  morsel,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  the 
house  was  overtiowin'.  God  bless  you  aU— 
God  bless  you." 

Mave,  almost  immediately  after  her  broth- 
er had  concluded,  passed  to  another  room, 
and  returned  just  as  the  old  pedlar  had  gone 
out.  She  instantly  followed  him  with  a  hasty 
step  ;  while  he,  on  hearing  her  foot,  turned 
round. 

"You  told  me  that  you  admired  my  hair," 
she  said,  on  coming  up  to  him.  "  Now,  sup 
Ijosin'  I'm  wiUin'  to  sell  it  to  you,  what  ought 
I  to  get  for  it?" 

"Don't  be  alarmed  by  what  they  say  in • 
side,"  replied  the  pedlar  ;  "  any  regular  doc- 
tor would  tell  that,  in  these  times,  it's  safer 
to  part  wid  it — that  I  may  be  haptpy  but  I  m 
tellin'  you  thruth.  What  is  it  worth  ?  What 
are  you  axin  ?  " 
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"I  don't  know  ;  but  for  God's  sake  cut  it 
c.ijf,  aud  give  me  tlie  most  you  can  ati'ord  for 
it.  Oh  !  believe  me,  it's  not  on  account  of 
the  mere  value  of  it,  but  the  monej'  may  save 
lives." 

•'  Why,  achora,  what  do  you  intend  doin' 
wid  the  mone_y,  if  it's  a  fair  question  to  ax?" 

"  It's  not  a  "fail- question  for  a  stranger — 
it's  enough  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I'U  do 
aothiug  with  it  without  my  father  aud  mo- 
ther's knowledge.  Here,  Denny,"  she  said, 
addressing  her  brother,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  the  stable,  "slip  a  stool  through  the 
windy,  an'  stay  wid  me  in  the  barn— I  want 
to  send  you  of  a  message  in  a  few  minutes." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  com- 
pensation was  a  more  liberal  one  than  Mive 
had  at  all  exj)ected,  and  the  pedlar  disen- 
cumbered her  of  as  rich  aud  abimdant  a 
mass  of  hair  as  ever  ornamented  a  female 
head.  This  he  did,  however,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  the  absence  of  it  as  little  per- 
ceptible as  might  be ;  the  side  locks  he  did 
not  disturb,  aud  Mave,  when  she  put  on  a 
clean  night  cap,  looked  as  if  she  had  not 
undergone  any  such  operation. 

As  the  pedlar  was  going  awaj%  he  called 
her  aside,  so  as  that  her  brother  might  not 
hear. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  me  afore  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  did,"  she  replied,  blushing. 

"Well,  achora,"  he  proceeded,  "if  ever 
you  happeu  to  be  hard  set,  either  for  your- 
self or  your  friends,  send  for  me,  in  Widow 
Hanlou's  house  at  the  Grange,  an'  maybe  I 
may  befriend  either  you  or  them  ;  that  is,  as 
far  as  I  can — which,  dear  knows,  is  not  far  ; 
but,  still  an'  all,  send.  I'm  known  as  the 
Cannie  Sugali,  or  Merry  Pedlar,  an'  that'll 
do.     God  mark  you,  ahagur  !  " 

Her  bi'other's  intelligence  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  Daltons,  as  well  as  of  Sarah 
M  Gowan,  saved  Mave  a  long  explanation  to 
her  jiareuts  for  the  act  of  having  parted  with 
her  hair. 

"  We  are  able  tohve — barely  able  to  live," 
she  exclaiiued  ;  "  an'  thanks  be  to  Gud  we 
have  our  healtli  ;  but  the  Daltons — oh ! 
they'll  never  get  through  what  they're  suf- 
ferin' ;  an'  that  girl — oh  !  mother,  sich  a  girl 
as  that  is — how  little  does  the  world  know 
of  the  heart  that  beautiful  craythur  has. 
May  the  mercy  of  God  rest  ujjon  her  !  This 
money  is  for  the  jjoor  Daltons  an'  her  ;  we 
can  do  without  it — an',  mother  dear,  mj' 
liair  will  gi-ow  again.  Oh !  father  dear, 
tliink  of  it— lyin'  in  a  could  shed  by  the 
road-side,  an'  no  one  to  help  or  assist  her — 
to  hand  her  a  drink — to  ease  her  on  her 
liard  bed — bed  ! — no  on  the  cold  earth  I  sup- 
pose !  Oh  !  think  if  I  was  in  that  desolate 
state.     May  God  support  me,  but  she's  the 


first  I'll  see  ;  an'  while  I  have  life  an' 
strength,  she  musn't  w'aut  attendance  ;  an' 
thank  God  her  shed's  on  my  way  to  the 
Daltons  !  " 

She  then  hastily  sent  her  brother  intff 
Ballynafail  for  such  comforts  as  she  deemed 
necessary  for  both  parties  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  putting  a  bonnet  over  her  clean  night- 
cap, she  jiroceeded  to  the  shed  in  which 
Sarah  M'Gowan  lay. 

On  looking  at  it  ere  she  entered,  she 
could  not  helj)  shuddering.  It  was  such  a 
place  as  the  poorest  pauper  in  the  poorest 
cabin  would  not  willingly  jslace  an  animal  in 
for  shelter.  It  simply  consisted  of  a  few  sticks 
laid  up  against  the  side  of  a  ditch  ;  over  these 
sticks  were  thrown  a  few  scraws — that  is, 
the  sward  of  the  earth  cut  thin  ;  in  the  in- 
side was  the  remnant  of  some  loose  straw, 
the  greater  part  having  been  taken  away 
either  for  bedding  or  firing. 

When  Mave  entered,  she  started  at  the 
singular  appea-ance  of  Sarah.  From  the 
first  moment  her  person  had  been  known 
to  her  until  the  present,  she  had  never  seen 
her  look  half  so  beautiful.  She  literally  lay 
stretched  upon  a  little  straw,  with  no  other 
jDillow  than  a  sod  of  earth  under  that  rich 
and  glowing  cheek,  while  her  raven  hair  had 
fallen  down,  and  added  to  the  milk-white 
purity  of  her  shining  neck  aud  bosom. 

"  Father  of  Mercy  !  "  exclaimed  Mave, 
mentally,  "  how  will  she  live — how  can  she 
live  here?  An'  what  will  become  of  her? 
Is  she  to  die  in  this  miserable  way  in  a 
Christian  land  ?  " 

Sarah  lay  groaning  with  pain,  and  stai-t- 
ing  from  time  to  time  with  the  pangs  of  its 
feverish  inflictions.  Mave  sjjoke  not  when 
she  entered  the  shed,  being  ignorant  whether 
Sarah  was  asleep  or  awake  ;  but  a  very  few 
moments  soon  satisfied  her  that  the  unhappy 
and  deserted  girl  was  under  the  influence  of 
delirium. 

"  I  won't  break  my  promise,  father,  but 
I'U  break  my  heart ;  an'  I  can't  even  give  her 
warnin'.  Ah  !  but  it's  threacherous —  an'  I 
hate  that.  No,  no — I'll  have  no  hand  in  it — 
manage  it  your  owii  way — it's  threacherous. 
She  has  crossed  my  hai)piness,you  say — ay,  an' 
there  you're  right — so  she  has — only  for  her 
I  might — amn't  I  as  handsome,  you  say,  an' 
as  well  shajied — haven't  I  as  white  a  skin '? 
— as  beautifid.  hair,  an'  as  good  eyes  ?  — ■ 
people  say  betther — an'  if  I  have,  wouldn't 
he  come  to  love  me  in  time  ? — only  for  her — 
or  if  there  wasn't  that  bar  jjut  between  us. 
You're  right,  you're  right.  She's  the  cause 
of  all  my  suli'erin'  an'  sorrow.  She  is — 1 
agxee — I  agree — down  with  her — out  o'  my 
way  with  her — I  hate  the  thoughts  of  her — • 
an'  I'll  join  it — for  mark  me,  father,   wickod 
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I  may  be,  but  more  miserable  I  can't — so 
I'll  join  j'ou  in  it.    What  need  I  care  now  ?  " 

Mave  felt  her  heart  sink,  and  her  whole 
being  distm-bed  wth  a  heavy  sense  of  terror, 
as  Sarah  uttered  the  incoherent  rhapsody 
which  we  have  just  repeated.  The  vague, 
but  strongly  expressed  warnings  which  she 
had  previously  heard  from  Nelly,  and  the 
earnest  admonitions  which  that  i^erson  had 
given  her  to  beware  of  evil  designs  on 
the  part  of  Donuel  Dhu  and  his  daughter, 
now  nibhed  uison  her  mind  ;  and  she  stood 
looking  upon  the  desolate  girl  with  feelmgs 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  She  also  re- 
membered that  Sarah  herself  had  told  her  in 
their  veiy  last  inter^'iew,  that  she  had  other 
thoughts,  and  worse  thoughts  than  the  fair 
battle  of  rivalry  between  them  would  j  ustify  ; 
and  it  was  only  now,  too,  that  the  uncon- 
scious allusion  to  the  Proj^het  struck  her 
with  full  force. 

Her  sweet  and  gentle  magnanimity,  how- 
ever, rose  over  every  other  consideration  but 
the  frightfully  desolate  state  of  her  unhappy 
rival.  Even  in  this  case,  also,  her  own 
fears  of  contagion  jielded  to  the  benevolent 
sense  of  duty  by  which  she  was  actuated. 

"  Come  what  will,"  she  said  to  her  own 
heai't ;  "  we  ought  to  return  good  for  evil ; 
an'  there's  no  use  in  knowing  what  is  right, 
unless  we  strive  to  jiut  it  in  practice.  At 
any  rate,  poor  girl— poor,  generous  Sarah, 
I'm  afeard  that  you're  never  likely  to  do 
harm  to  me,  or  any  one  else,  in  this  world. 
May  God,  in  liis  mercy,  pity  and  relieve  you 
— and  restore  you  wanst  more  to  health  !  " 

Mave,  unconsciously,  repeated  the  last 
words  aloud  ;  and  Sarah,  who  had  been  hing 
with  her  back  to  the  uniirotected  opening  of 
the  shed,  having  had  a  slight  mitigation,  and 
but  a  slight  one,  of  the  pai'oxysm  under 
which  she  had  uttered  the  previous  inco- 
herencies,  now  turned  round,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  Mave,  kejjt  shaiiily,  but  steadily, 
gaziug  at  her  for  some  time.  It  was  quite 
evident,  however,  that  consciousness  had  not 
returned,  for  after  she  had  surveyed  Mave 
for  a  minute  or  two,  she  jiroeeeded — 

"  The  devU  was  there  a  while  ago,  but  I 
wasn't  afeard  of  him,  because  I  knew  that 
God  was  stronger  than  him  ;  and  then  there 
came  an  angel — another  angel,  not  you — and 
put  him  away  ;  but  it  wasn't  my  guardian  an- 
gel for  I  never  had  a  guai-dian  angel — oh, 
never,  never — no,  nor  any  one  to  take  care 
o'  me,  or  make  me  love  them." 

She  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  tone  of 
such  deep  and  distressing  sorrow,  that  Mave's 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  replied — 

"  Dear  Sarah,  let  me  be  yoiu"  guardian 
angel  ;  I  will  do  what  I  can  tor  you  ;  do  you 
uot  know  me  ?  " 


I  "  No,  I  don't ;  arn't  you  one  o'  the  angels 
that  come  about  me? — the  place  is  full  o" 
them." 

"Unhappy  girl— or  maybe  happy  gui," 
exclaimed  Mave,  with  a  fresh  gush  of  tears, 
"  who  knows  but  the  Almightyiias  your  cold 
and  deserted — bed  I  can't  call  it — surround- 
ed with  beings  that  may  comfort  you,  an' 
take  care  that  no  evil  thing  will  harm  you. 
Oh  no,  dear  Sarah,  I  am  far  fi'om  that — I'm 
a  wake,  sinful  mortal." 

"  Bekaise  they're  about  me  continually  an' 
— let  me  see — who  are  you?  I  know  you. 
One  o'  them  said  a  while  ago,  '  May  God  re- 
lieve you  and  restore  j'ou  wanst  more  to 
health  ;'  I  heard  the  voice." 

"Dear  Sariih,  don't  you  know  me?"  re- 
iterated Mave  ;  "  look  at  me — don't  you 
know  Mave  Sullivan — your  friend,  Mave 
SuUivan,  that  knows  your  value  and  loves 
you." 

"Who?"  she  asked,  starting  a  little; 
"  who — what  name  is  that  ? — who  is  it  ? — say 
it  again." 

"Don't  you  know  Mave  Sullivan,  that 
loves  you,  an'  feels  for  your  miserable  situa- 
tion, my  dear  Sarah." 

"  I  never  had  a  guardian  angel,  nor  any 
one  to  take  care  o'  me— nor  a  mother,  many 
a  time — often — often  the  whole  world — jist 
to  look  at  her  face — an'  to  know — feel — love 
me.  Oh,  a  dhrink,  a  dhrink — is  there  no 
one  to  get  me  a  dhiink  !  I'm  bm-nin',  I'm 
burnin' — is  there  no  one  to  get  me  a  dlnink  ! 
Mave  Sullivan,  Mave  Sullivan,  ha\e  pity  on 
me  !  I  heai-d  some  one  name  her— I  heard 
her  voice — I'll  die  without  a  dhrink." 

Mave  looked  about  the  desolate  shed,  and 
to  her  delight  sjned  a  tin  porringer,  which 
Sarah's  unlKijipy  jmdfcessors  had  left  behind 
them  ;  seizing-  this,  she  Hew  to  a  little  stream 
that  ran  by  the  pLice,  and  tilling  the  vessel, 
returned  and  placed  it  to  Sarah's  lips.  She 
drank  it  eagerly,  and  looking  piteously  and 
painfully  up  into  Mave's  face,  she  laid  back 
her  head,  and  appeared  to  breathe  more 
freely.  Mave  hoped  that  the  drink  of  cold 
water  would  have  cooled  her  fever  and  as- 
;  suaged  her  thirst,  so  as  to  have  brought  her 
j  to  a  rational  .state — such  a  state  as  would  have 
enabled  the  poor  girl  to  give  some  account 
of  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  she 
j  found  herself,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  her  to  take  shelter  in  such 
a  jjlace.  In  this,  however,  she,  was  disap- 
!  pointed.  Sarah  having  drank  the  cold 
j  water,  once  more  shut  her  eyes,  and  fell  iu- 
!  to  that  broken  and  ojipressive  slumber 
which  chai'acterizes  the  terrible  malady 
which  had  stricken  her  down.  For  some 
i  time  she  waited  with  this  benign  expectation, 
but  seeing  there  was  no  likelihood  of  hei 
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restoration  to  consciousness,  she  again  filled  1 
the  till  vessel,  and  placing  it  upon  a  stone  ' 
by  her  bedside,  composed  the  poor  gu-l's 
tli'ess  aljout  her,  and  tui-ned  her  steps  toward  , 
a  scene  in  which  she  expected  to  find  equal 
misery.  I 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  it.     It   is   sufficient   to   say,  that  she 
found  the  Daltons — who,  by  the  way,  had  a 
pretty  long  visit  from  the  pedlar — as  her 
brother  had  said,  beginning  to  recover,  and  | 
so  far  this  was  consolatory;  but  there  was  i 
not  within  the  walls  of  the  house,   earthly  ! 
comfort,  or  food  or  nourishment  of  any  kind. 
Poor  Mary  was  literally  gasping  for  want  of 
sustenance,  aud  a  few  hours   more   might 
have  been  fatal  to  them  all.     There  was  no 
fire — no  gruel,  milk  or  anything  that  could  in 
the  sliglitest  possible  degree  afford  them  re-  j 
lief.    Her  brother  Denny,  however,  who  had  ! 
been  desired  by  her  to  fetch  his  purchases 
directly  to  their  cabin,   soon  returned,  and 
almost  at  a  moment  that  might  be  called  the 
crisis,    not   of '  their   malady,  for   that  had 
passed,  but  of  their  fate  itself,  his  voice  was  ! 
heard,  shouting  from  a  distance  that  he  had  ' 
discharged  his  commission  ;  for  we  may  ob-  j 
serve   that   no   ijossibie   inducement   could 
tempt  him  to  enter  that  or  any  other  house 
where  fever  was  at  work.     Mave  lost  httle 
time   in  administering  to  their  wants  and 
their  weaknesses.     With  busy  and  affection- 
ate hands  she  did  all  that  could  be  done  for 
them  at  tliat  j):irticular  juncture.     She  \>re- 
pared  food  for  ^lary,  made  whey  and  gruel, 
and  left  as  much  of  her  httle  purse  as  she 
thought  could  be  .spared  fi-om  the  wants  of 
Sarah  JI'Gowan.  j 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, however,  S.arah's  situation  was  very 
much  changed  for  the  better  ;  but  until  that 
change  was  eifected,  Mave  devoted  as  much  j 
time  to  the  poor  girl  as  she  could  possibly  1 
spare.  Nor  was  the  force  of  her  example  j 
without  its  beneficial  eflects  in  the  neighbor-  I 
hood,  especially  as  regiU-ded  Sarah  herself.  I 
The  courage  she  displayed,  despite  her  con-  i 
stitutional  timidity,  communicated  similar 
courage  to  others,  in  consequence  of  which  i 
Sarah  was  .scarcely  ever  without  some  one  in  j 
her  bleak  shed  to  watch  and  take  care  of  her.  \ 
Her  father,  however,  on  hearing  of  her  situ-  i 
atiou,  availed  himself  of  what  some  of  the  1 
neighbors  considered  a  mitigation  of  her  ' 
.symptoms,^  and  ynt\\  as  much  care  and  can-  j 
tion  as  possible,  she  was  conveyed  home  on 
H  k  vad  of  litter,  and  nm-se-tended  by  an  old 
woman  from  the  next  village,  Nellj^  having 
disippetired  fi'om  the  neighborhood. 

The  attendance  of  this  old  woman,  by  the 
way,  surprised  the  Prophet  exceedingly.  He 
had  not  engaged  her  to  attend  on  Sarah,  nor 


could  he  ascertain  who  had.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject she  was  perfectly  inscrutable.  All  he 
could  know  or  get  out  of  her  was,  that  she 
had  been  engaged  ;  and  he  could  perceive 
also,  that  she  was  able  to  procure  her  many 
general  comforts,  not  usuaUy  to  be  had  about 
the  sick  bed  of  a  person  in  her  condition  of 
life. 

Mave,  during  all  her  attendance  upon  Sa- 
rah, was  never  able  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  the  i^au.ses  of  deUi-ium,  she  had  been 
able  to  recognize  her.  At  one  jjeriod,  whde 
gi\ing  her  a  drink  of  whey,  she  looked  up 
into  her  eyes  with  something  like  a  glance 
of  consciousness,  mingled  with  wonder,  aud 
appeared  about  to  speak,  but  in  a  moment  it 
was  gone,  and  she  relajjsed  into  her  former 
state. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  cii-cum- 
stanee  that  astonished  Mave.  The  coui-se  ol 
a  smgle  week  also  made  a  very  singular 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Didtons.  Their 
miserable  cabin  began  to  exhibit  an  abun- 
dance of  wholesome  food,  such  as  fresh  meat, 
SOU]),  tea,  sugai-,  white  bread,  and  even  to  wine, 
to  strengthen  the  invahds.  These  things 
were  to  Mave  equally  a  rehef  and  a  wonder  ; 
nor  were  the  neighbors  less  puzzled  at  such 
an  unaccountable  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  pitiable  and  suffering 
family.  As  in  the  case  of  Sarah,  however, 
all  tliese  comforts,  and  the  soui-ce  fi'om 
whence  they  pi-oceeded,  were  shi'ouded  in 
mystery.  It  is  true,  SIi-s.  Dalton  smiled  in  a 
melancholy  way  when  any  inquiries  were 
made  about  the  matter,  and  shaking  her 
head,  declared,  that  although  she  knew,  it 
was  out  of  her  power  to  break  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  or  violate  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  their  urknowu  benefactor. 

Sarah's  fever  was  dreadfully  severe,  and 
for  some  time  after  her  removal  fi-om  the 
shed,  there  was  little  hope  of  her  recovery. 
Our  fi'iend,  the  pedlar,  paid  her  a  visit  in  the 
very  height  of  her  malady,  aud  without  per- 
mission, given  or  asked,  took  the  liberty,  in 
her  father's  absence,  of  completely  removing 
her  raven  hair,  with  the  exception,  as  in 
Mave's  case,  of  those  locks  which  adorn  the 
face  and  forehead,  and,  to  his  shame  and 
dishonesty  be  it  told,  without  the  slightest 
offer  of  remuneration. 


CHAPTER  XX'^TH. 

Double  Treachery. 

The  state  of  the  country  at  this  penocl  of 
our  narrative  was,  indeed,  singularly  gloomy 
aud   miserable.     Some  improvement,   how- 
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r'ver,  liatl  taken  place  in  the  statistics  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  destitution  was  still  so  sliarjj 
and  terrible,  that  there  was  very  little  dimi- 
Miition  of  the  tumvilts  wliich  still  prevailed. 
Indeed  the  rioting,  in  some  districts,  had  risen 
io  a  frightful  extent.  The  cry  .  .f  the  people 
was,  for  either  bread  or  work  ;  .nul  to  still, 
>f  possible,  this  woeful  claiaur,  loi-al  com- 
mittees, bj'  large  subscriptious,  aided,  in 
some  cases,  by  loans  from  government,  con- 
trived to  find  them  employment  on  useful 
public  works.  Previous  to  this,  nothing 
could  surjsass  the  prostration  and  abject 
subserviency  with  which  the  miserable 
<'.rowds  solicited  food  or  labor.  Only  give 
them  labor  at  any  rate — say  sixpence  a  day 
— and  they  did  not  msh  to  beg  or  violate 
tlie  laws.  No,  no  ;  only  give  them  peaceable 
employment,  and  they  would  rest  not  only 
perfectly  contented,  but  deeply  gratefid.  In 
the  meantime,  the  employment  they  sought 
for  was  provided,  not  at  six^^ence,  but  at  one- 
and-sixpence  a  day  ;  so  that  for  a  time  they 
appeared  to  feel  satisiied,  and  matters  went 
on  peaceably  enough.  This,  however,  was 
too  good  to  last.  There  are  ever,  among 
such  masses  of  j)eople,  unj^rincipled  knaves, 
known  as  "  poUticians  " — idle  vagabonds, 
who  hate  all  honest  emj)loyment  themselves, 
and  ask  no  better  than  to  mislead  and  fleece 
the-  ignorant  unreflecting  people,  hov/ever  or 
wherever  they  can.  These  fellows  read  and 
expound  the  papers  on  Sundays  and  hoU- 
days ;  rail  not  only  agamst  every  goveni- 
ment,  no  matter  what  its  j)rinciples  are,  but, 
in  general,  attack  all  constituted  authority, 
without  feeling  one  single  sjxark  of  true  na- 
tional principle,  or  independent  love  of  lib- 
erty. It  is  such  con-upt  scoimdrels  that 
always  assail  the  executive  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  official  staff 
of  spies  and  informers  with  their  blackest 
perjurers  and  traitors.  In  truth,  they  are 
always  the  first  to  con'ujjt,  and  the  first  to 
betray.  You  may  hear  these  men  denounc- 
ing government  this  week,  and  see  them 
strutting  about  the  Castle,  its  pampered  in- 
struments, and  insolent  with  its  patronage, 
the  nest.  If  there  be  a  strike,  conspiracy, 
or  cabal  of  any  kind,  these  "  patriots  "  are 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  wherever  ribbonism 
and  other  secret  societies  do  not  exist,  there 
they  are  certain  to  set  them  agoing. 

For  only  a  short  time  were  these  who  had 
procured  hidnstrial  employment  permitted 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  eiforts  which  had 
been  made  on  their  behalf.  The  "patriots" 
soon  commenced  operations. 

"Eighteen  pence  a  day  was  nothing;  the 
government  had  plenty  of  money,  and  if  the 
people  wished  to  liear  a  truth,  it  could  be 
toiild     them    by   those    who    knew — listen 


I  hether  " — as  the  INIunster  men  sr.y — "  the 
!  countiy  gentlemen  and  the  committees  are 
I  putting  half  the  money  into  their  own  pock- 
I  ets"— this  being  precisely  what  tJie  knaves 
'  would  do  themselves  if  they  were  in  their 
I  places — "and  for  that  reason  we'll  strike  for 
[  higher  wages." 

I  In  this  manner  were  the  people  led  first  into 
j  folly,  and  ultimately  into  rioting  and  crime ; 
I  for  it  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  those  who  are 
suffering  most  severely  that  take  a  prominent 
part  in  these  senseless  tumults,  or  who  ai-e 
I  the  first  to  trample  ujion  law  and  order. 
The  evil  example  is  set  to  those  who  do  suffer 
by  these  factious  vagabonds ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  betrayed  by  such 
delusions,  the  jioor  jieople  join  the  crowd, 
and  find  themselves  engaged  in  the  outrage, 
before  they  have  time  to  reflect  upon  their 
conduct. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  however, 
the  government  did  not  consider  it  any  pai-t 
of  its  duty  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
domestic  or  social  improvement  of  the  people. 
The  laws  of  the  country,  at  that  period,  had 
but  one  aspect — that  of  terror  ;  for  it  was 
e\'ident  that  the  le.gislature  of  the  day  had 
forgotten  that  neither  an  individual  nor  a 
people  can  both  love  and  fear  the  same  ob- 
ject at  the  same  time.  The  laws  checked  in- 
subordination and  punished  crime  ;  and 
ha-sing  done  this,  the  great  end  and  object 
of  all  law  was  considered  to  have  been  at- 
tained. We  hope,  however,  the  day  has 
come  when  education,  progre.ss,  uuprove- 
ment  and  reward,  will  shed  their  mild  and 
peaceful  lustre  upon  our  statute-books,  and 
banish  from  them  those  Draconian  enact- 
ments, that  engender  only  fear  and  hatred, 
breathe  of  cruelty,  and  have  their  origin  in 
a  tyrannical  love  of  blood. 

We  have  said  that  the  aspect  of  the  country 
was  depressing  and  gloomy  ;  but  we  may 
add  here,  that  these  words  convey  but  a 
vague  and  feeble  idea  of  the  state  to  which 
the  people  at  large  were  reduced.  The 
general  destitution,  the  famine,  sickness  and 
death,  which  had  poured  such  miseiy  and 
desolation  over  the  land,  left,  as  might  be 
expected,  their  terrible  traces  behind  them. 
Indeed  the  sufferings  which  a  year  of  famine 
and  disease — and  they  usually  either  accom- 
pany or  succeed  each  other — inflicts  ui^on 
the  multitudes  of  poor,  are  such  as  no  human 
pen  could  at  all  describe,  so  as  to  por- 
tra}'  a  pictiu-e  sufficiently  faitiiful  to  the 
di-eary  and  de.ath-like  spirit  which  should 
breathe  in  it.  Upon  the  occasion  we  write 
of,  nothing  met  you,  go  where  you  might, 
but  suffering,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  to  which 
we  may  add,  tumult,  and  crime,  and  blood- 
shed.     Scarcelv  a  familv  but  had  lost  one  oi 
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more.     Every  face  you  met  was  an  index  of  j 
calamity,  and  bore  upon  it  the  unquestionable 
impressions  of  struggle  and  hardship.   Cheer-  I 
fulness  and  mirth  had   gone,  and  were  for-  j 
gotten.  All  the  customary  amusements  of  the  I 
people  had  died  away.  Almost  every  house  had  ! 
a  lonely  and  deserted  look ;  for  it  wa-s  known  | 
that  one  or  more  beloved  beings  had  gone  i 
out  of   it  to  the   grave.     A  dark,  heartless 
spirit  was  abroad.     The  whole  land,  in  fact, 
moiu'ned,  and  nothing  on  which  the  eye  could 
rest,  bore  a  green  or  a  thrivmg  look,  or  any  ' 
sj'mptom  of  activity,  but  the  chureh-yai'ds,  j 
and  here  the  digging  and  delving  were  in- 
cessant— at   the   early  twilight,  duiing  the  ' 
gloomy  noon,  the  drearj'  dusk,  and  the  still 
more  funeral  looking  light  of  the  midnight 
tajser.  1 

The  first  days  of  the  assizes  were  now  near,  ! 
and  among  aU  those  who  await«d  them,  ! 
there  was  none  whose  fate  excited  so  jjro- 
found  an  interest  as  that  of  old  Condy  Did-  j 
ton.  His  family  had  now  recovered  from  i 
their  terrible  sufferings,  and  were  able  to 
\-isit  liiia  i'l  his  j^rison — a  privilege  which 
was  awarded  to  them  as  a  mirk  of  respect 
for  their  many  vii-tues,  and  of  sj'mpa- 
thy  for  their  extraoi-dinary  calimities  and  i 
trials.  They  found  him  resigned  to  his  fate,  I 
but  stunned  with  wonder  at  the  testimony  < 
on  which  he  was  hkely  to  be  convicted.  The  ; 
pedlar,  who  appeared  to  take  so  singidir  an  ; 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  sought 
and  obtained  a  short  interview  with  him,  in 
which  he  requested  him  to  state,  as  accu-  ; 
rately  as  he  could  remember,  the  circum- 
stances on  which  the  prosecution  was  found-  I 
ed,  precisely  as  they  occurred.  This  he  did, 
closing  his  account  by  the  usual  burthen  1 
of  all  his  conversation  ever  since  he  went  to  j 
gaol :  I 

"  I  know  I  must  suffer  ;  but  I  think  noth-  ! 
iug  of  myself,  only  for  the  shame  it  will  I 
bring  upon  my  family." 

Sarah's  imexpected  illness  disconcerted  at  ' 
least  one  of  the  projects  of  Donnel  Dhu.  | 
There  were  now  only  two  days  until  the  ! 
assizes,  and  she  was  as  yet  incapable  of , 
leaving  her  bed,  although  in  a  state  of  con-  ' 
valeseence.  This  mortified  the  Prophet  [ 
very  much,  but  his  subtlety  and  invention 
never  abandoned  him.  It  struck  him  that 
the  most  effectual  plan  now  would  be — as 
Sarahs  part  in  aiding  to  take  away  Mave 
was  out  of  the  question  —  to  merge  the 
violence  to  which  he  felt  they  must  resort, 
into  that  of  the  famine  riots  ;  and  under  the 
character  of  one  of  these  tumidts,  to  succeed,  | 
if  possible,  in  remoring  Mave  fi'om  her 
father's  house,  ere  her  family  could  under- 
stand the  true  cause  of  her  removal.  Those 
^ho  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  were,  besides,  ! 


isrincipally  strangers,  to  whom  neither  Mav3 
nor  her  family  were  persouaOy  kno^vn  ;  and 
as  a  female  cousin  of  hers — an  orphan — had 
come  to  reside  with  them  until  better  times 
should  arrive,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  one  among  the  jjarty  who  knew  Mave 
sufficiently  to  make  no  mistake  as  to  her 
jjerson.  For  this  purpose  he  judiciously 
iixed  upon  Thoniis  Did  ton,  as  the  most 
appi-opriate  individual  to  execute  this  act  of 
violence  against  the  very  family  who  were 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  his  father 
to  a  shameful  death.  This  young  man  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason,  so 
as  to  be  considered  sane.  He  still  roved 
about  as  before,  sometimes  joining  the  mobs, 
and  leading  them  on  to  the  outrage,  and 
sometimes  sauntering  in  a  solitary  mood, 
without  seeming  altogether  conscious  of 
what  he  did  or  s.iid.  To  secui-e  his  co-oper- 
ation was'  a  matter  of  little  or  no  difficulty, 
and  the  less  so  as  he  heard,  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  that  Dalton  was  perpetually 
threatening  every  description  of  vengeance 
against  the  Sidlivans,  about  to  be  tried,  and 
very  likely  to  sufl'er  for  the  min-der. 

It  was  now  the  day  but  one  i^revious  to 
the  commencement  of  the  assizes,  and  our 
readers  wU  be  kind  enough  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Grange,  or  rather  to  the  garden  of 
the  Grange,  at  the  gate  of  which  our  acquain- 
tance Red  Rodj-  is  knocking.  He  has  knock- 
ed two  or  thi-ee  times,  and  sent,  on  each 
occasion,  Hanlon,  old  Dick,  young  Dick, 
together  with  all  the  comjsonent  parts  of  the 
estabUshment,  to  a  certain  territory,  wliere, 
so  fiu-  as  its  legitimate  historians  assure  us, 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  has  never  been 
known  to  give  any  particidar  offence. 

"I  know  ne's  inside,  for  didn't  I  see  him 
goin'  in — well,  may  all  the  devils  —hem — oh, 
good  mon-ow,  Charley — troth  you'd  make  a 
good  messenger  for  death.  I'm  knocking 
here  till  I  have  lost  tlie  use  of  my  arm  wid 
do^^Tiright  fatigue." 

"  Never  mind,  Rody,  you'll  recover  it  be- 
foie  you're  twice  married — come  in." 

They  then  entered. 

"  Well,  Rody,  what's  the  news?" 

"  'V\''hat  the  news,  is  it  ?  Why  then  is  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  news — of  1700^  news  I 
mean — to  be  had  in  such  a  couuthry  as 
this  ?  Troth  it's  a  shame  for  any  one  that 
has  health  an'  limbs  to  remain  in  it.  An' 
now  that  you're  answered,  what's  the  news 
yourself,  Charlej'  ?  I  hope  that  the  Driver- 
ship's  safe  at  last.  I  thought  I  was  to 
sleep  at  home  in  my  comfortable  berth  last 
night." 

"  Not  now  till  afther  the  'sizes,  Rody." 

"The  master's  goin'  to  them?  bekaisa  ] 
heai'd  he  wasn't  able." 
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"  He's  goin',  he  says,  happen  what  may  ;  I 
he  thinks  it's  his  last  visit  to  them,  and  I 
agree  wid  him — he'll  soon  have  a  greater 
'sizes  and  a  difiterent  jud<>-e  to  meet."  I 

"  Ay,  Charley,  think  of  that  now ;  an'  tell  nie,  j 
he  sleeps  in  Ballynafail,  as  usual ;  eh,  now  V  "  j 

"  He  does  of  course."  I 

'     "  An'  Jemmy   Branigan   goes    along  wid  [ 
him  ?  " 

"  Are  you  foolish,  Eody  ?  Do  you  think  j 
he  could  live  widout  him  ?  "  | 

"Well,  I  b'lieve  not.  Throth,  whenever 
the  ouid  fellow  goes  in  the  next  world, 
there'll  be  no  keepiu'  Jemmy  from  him. 
Howandiver,  to  dhroj^  that.  Isn't  these  poor 
times,  Charley,  an"  isn't  this  a  poor  couuthry 
to  live  in — or  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  starve  in  ?  "  [ 

"No,  but  it  would  be  the  truth  itself,"] 
replied  the  other.  "  What  is  there  over  the  ! 
whole  counthry  but  starvation  and  misery  ?  "  ! 

"  Any  dhrames  about  America  since,  Char-  j 
ley  ?  eh,  now  ?  "  ' 

"  Maybe  ay,  and  maybe  no,  Eody.  Is  it  j 
true  that  Tom  Dalton  threatens  all  kinds  of  i 
vengeance  on  the  Sullivans  ?  " 

"  Ay,  is  it,  an'  the  whole  counthry  says 
that  he's  as  ready  to  knock  one  o'  them  on 
the  head  as  ever  the  father  before  him  was. 
They  don't  think  the  betther  of  the  ould  man 
for  it ;  but  what  do  you  mane  by  '  maybe  ! 
ay,  an'  maybe  no,'  Charley  ?  "  j 

"  What  do  you  mane  by  axiu'  me  ?  " 

Each  looked  keenly  for  some  time  at  the 
other  as  he  spoke,  and  after  this  there  was 
a  pause.  At  length,  Hanlou,  placing  his 
hand  upon  Eody's  shoulder,  replied  : 

"  Eody,  it  won't  do.  I  know  the  design 
— and  1  tell  you  now  that  one  word  from  my  i 
lips  could  have  you  brought  up  at  the  assi- 
zes— tried — and  I  won't  say  the  rest.  You're  , 
betrayed  !  " 

Tlie  ruffian's  lip  fell — his  voice  faltered, 
and  he  became  pale.  I 

"Ay!"  proceeded  the  other,  "you  may 
well  look  astonished — but  listen,  you  talk 
aboiit  goin'  to  America — do  you  wwh  to  go  ?  "  \ 

"Of  coorse  I  do,"  rejsUed  Eodj-,  "of 
coorse — not  a  doubt  of  it."  i 

"  Well,"  i^roceeded  Hanlon  again,  "  listen 
still !  your  plan's  discovered,  you're  betray- 
ed ;  but  I  can't  teU  you  who  betrayed  you, 
I'm  not  at  liberty.  Noav  listen,  I  say,  come  | 
this  way.  Couldn't  you  an'  I  ourselves  do  t 
the  thing — couldn't  we  make  the  haul,  and  ] 
couldn't  we  cut  off  to  America  without  any  : 
danger  to  signify,  that  is,  if  you  can  be 
faithful?"  j 

"Faithful!"  he  exclaimed.  "ByaU  the  ■ 
books  that  was  ever  opened  an'  shut,  I'm  : 
thruth  and  honestj-  itself,  so  I  am — howand- 
iver, you  said  I  was  betrayed  ?  "  I 


"  But  I  can't  tell  you  the  man  that  to«ld 
me.  Whether  you're  able  to  guess  at  him 
or  not,  I  don't  know  ;  but  the  tlunith  is, 
Eody,  I've  taken  a  likin'  to  you — an'  if  you'll 
just  stand  the  trial  I'm  goin'  to  put  you  to, 
I'll  be  a  fi'iend  to  you — the  best  you  evei 
had  too." 

"  Well,  Charley,"  said  the  other,  plucking 
up  courage  a  little,  for  the  fellow  was  a  thor- 
ough coward,  "  what  is  the  thrial  ?  " 

"  The  man,"  continued  Hanlon,  "  that  be- 
trayed you  gave  me  one  account  of  what 
j'ou're  about  ;  but  whether  he  tould  me 
thruth  or  not  I  don't  know  till  I  hear  another, 
an'  that's  yours.  Now,  you  see  clearly,  Eody, 
that  I'm  up  to  all  a.s  it  is,  so  you  need  not  be 
a  bit  backward  iu  tellin'  the  whole  thi-uth.  I 
say  you're  iu  danger,  an'  it's  only  trustin'  to 
me — mark  that — by  trustin'  faithfully  to  me 
that  you'U  get  out  of  it ;  an',  jilaise  the  fates, 
I  hojie  that,  before  tlu-ee  months  is  over, 
we'll  be  both  safe  an'  comfortable  in  Amer- 
ica. Do  you  undherstand  that  ?  I  luul  my 
dhrames,  Eody  ;  but  if  I  had,  there  must  be 
nobody  but  yourself  and  me  to  know  them." 

"It  wasn't  I  that  first  thought  of  it,  but 
Donnel  Dhu,"  replied  Eody  ;  "  I  never  dreamt 
that  he'd  turn  thraitor  though." 

"  Don't  be  savin'  to-morrow  or  next  day 
that  I  said  he  did,"  rejilied  Hanlon.  "  Do 
you  mind  me  now  ?  A  nod's  as  good  as  a 
wink  to  a  bUud  horse." 

Eody,  though  cowardly  and  treacherous, 
was  extremely  cunning,  and  upon  turning 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  began  to 
dread,  or  rather  to  feel  that  Hanlon  had  so 
far  over-reached  liim.  StiU  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, he  thought,  that  the  prophet  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  he  resolved  to  put  a  query 
to  his  companion  that  would  test  his  vera- 
city ;  after  which  he  would  leave  himself 
at  liberty  to  play  a  double  game,  if  matters 
should  so  fall  out  as  to  render  it  necessary. 

"Did  the  man  that  tould  you  everything," 
he  asked,  "tell  you  the  vight  that  was  appoint- 
ed for  this  business  ?  " 

Hanlon  felt  this  was  a  puzzler,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  commit  himself  by  rejolyiug 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "he  didn't  tell  mefiiai." 

"  Ah,  ha  ! "  thought  his  comj)anion,  "  I  see 
whereabouts  you  are." 

He  disclosed,  however,  the  whole  plot, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  night  ap- 
pointed for  the  robbery,  which,  in  jjoint  of 
date,  he  placed  in  his  narrative  exactly  a 
week  after  the  real  time. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  so  far  I'm  on 
the  safe  side  ;  stiU,  if  he  has  humbugged  me, 
I've  paid  him  in  liis  own  coin.  Maybe  the 
whole  haul,  as  he  calls  it,  may  be  secured  be- 
fore they  begin  to  prepai'e  for  it." 
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Hanlon,  however,  had  other  designs.  After 
musing  a  little,  they  sauntered  silong  the  gar- 
den walks,  during  which  he  proposed  a  plan 
of  their  o\vn  for  the  robbery  of  Henderson  ; 
and  so  admirably  was  it  concocted,  and  so 
tempting  to  the  villainous  cupidity  of  Dun- 
can, that  he  esj^ressed  himself  delighted 
from  the  commencement  of  its  fancied  exe- 
cution until  their  ultimate  settlement  in 
America. 

"  It  was  a  treacherous  thing,  I  grant,  to 
betray  you,  Rodj',"  said  Hanlon  ;  "  an'  if  I 
■was  in  your  jDlace,  I'd  give  him  tit  for  tat. 
An",  by  the  way,  talkin'  of  the  Prophet — not 
that  I  say  it  was  he  beti-ayed  you — for  indeed 
now  it  wasn't — bad  cess  to  me  if  it  was — I 
think  you  wanst  said  you  knew  more  about 
him  than  I  thought." 

"  Ah,  ha,"  again  thought  Eody,  "  I  think  I 
see  what  you're  afther  at  last ;  but  no  mat- 
thei-,  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  you.  Hut,  ay  did 
I,"  he  replied  ;  '■  but  I  forget  now  what's  this 
it  was.  However,  I'U  try  if  I  can  remember 
it;  if  I  do.  Ill  tell  you."' 

"  You  an'  he  will  hang  that  murdherin' 
vihii'i,  Daltou." 

"I'm  afeard  o'  that,"  replied  the  other; 
"  an'  for  my  pai-t,  I'd  as  soon  be  out  of  the 
thing  altogether ;  however,  it  can't  be  heljDed 
now." 

"Isn't  it  sthrange,  Body,  how  murdher 
comes  out  at  last '?  "  observed  Hanlon  ;  "now 
there's  that  ould  man,  an'  see,  after  twentj- 
years  or  more,  how  it  comes  against  him. 
However,  it's  not  a  very  pleasant  subject,  so 
let  it  dhrop.  Here's  Masther  Richard  comin' 
through  the  j)rivate  gate,"  he  added  ;  "but if 
j'ou  slip  down  to  my  aunt's  to-night,  we'll 
have  a  glass  of  something  that'll  do  us  no 
harm  at  any  rate,  and  we  can  talk  more 
about  the  other  business." 

"  Very  weU,"  replied  Rody,  "  111  be  down, 
so  goodbye  ;  an'  whisjier,  Chai-ley,"  he  add- 
ed, putting  on  a  broad  grin  ;  "don't  be  too 
sure  that  I  tould  you  a  single  word  o'  thnith 
about  the  rob — hem — ha,  ha !  take  cai-e  of 
yourself — good  people  is  scarce  you  know — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

He  then  left  Hanlon  in  a  state  of  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  the  discover}'  he  had 
made  touching  the  apprehended  burglary ; 
and  his  uncertainty  was  the  greater,  inas- 
much as  he  had  frequently  heard  the  high- 
est possible  encomiiims  lavished  upon  Dun- 
can's extraordinary  powers  of  invention  and 
humbug. 

Young  Henderson,  on  hearing  these  cir- 
cumstances, did  not  sei'iously  question  their 
truth ;  neither  did  they  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree shake  his  confldeuce  in  the  intentions 
of  the  Prophet  with  respect  to  Mave  Sulli- 
van.     Indeed,   he   ai'gued  very   reasonably 


I  and  correctly,  that  the  man  -Vvho  was  capable 
of  the  one  act,  would  have  little  hesitation 

[  to  commit  the  other.     This  train  of  reflec- 

j  tion,  however,  he  kept  to  liimseK,  for  it  is 

I  necessary  to  state  here,  that  Hanlon  was  not 
at  all  in  the  secret  of  the  plot  against  Mave. 

:  Henderson  had,  on  an  earUer  occasion  sound- 

j  ed  him  upon  it.  but  perceived  at  once  tliat 
his  scruples  could  not  be  overcome,  and  that 
of  course  it  would  be  dangerous  to  repose 
confidence  in  him. 

The  next  evening  was  that  immediately 
fireceding   the   assizes,   and   it   was  known 

i  that  Dalton's  trial  was  either  the  second  or 
third  on  the   hst,   and   must   consequently 

'  come  on,  on  the  following  day.  The  pedlar 
and  Hanlon  sat  in  a:  depressed  and  melan- 

j  choly  mood  at  the  fire  ;  an  old  crone  belong- 

j  iug  to  the  village,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
take  care  of  the  house  diuing  the  absence  of 

1  Hanlon's  aunt,  sat  at  the  other  side,  occa- 
sionally putting  an  empty  dudeen  into  her 
mouth,  drawing  it  hopelessly,  and  imme- 
diately knocking  the  bowl  of  it  in  a  fi-etful 
manner,  against  the  nail  of  her  left  thumb. 

"  What's  the  matther.  Alley  ?  "  asked  the 
pedlar  ;  "are  you  out  o'  tobaccy  ?  " 

"  Throth  it's  time  for  you  to  ax — ay  am 

1 1 ;  since  I  ate  my  dinner,  sorra  puff  I  had." 
"Here    then,"   he   rejihed,    suiting    the 

I  action  to  the  word,  and  throwing  a  few  half- 
pence into  her  lap  ;  "  go  to  Peggv'  Finigan's 

j  an'  buy  yourself  a  couple  of  ounces,  an' 
smoke  rings  round  you ;    and  listen  to  me, 

1  go  down  before  you  come  back  to  Barny 
Keeran's  an'  see  whether  he  has  my  shoes 
done  or  not,  an'  tell  him  from  me,   that  if 

I  they're  not  readj'  for  me  to-morrow  mornin', 

1  I'll  get  him  crkummunicated." 

"\\lien  the  crone  had  gone  out,  the  ped- 
lar proceeded  : 

"  Don't  be  cast  down  yet,  I  tell  you  ;  there's 
still  time  enough,  an'  they  may  be  here 
;3tiU." 

"  Be  here  stUl !  why,  good  God  !  isn't  the 
thrial  to  come  on  to-morrow,  they  say  ?  " 

"  So  itself ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  even  if  he's  found  guilty,  they  won't 
hang  him,  or  any  man  of  his  years." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  o'  that,"  repUel  Han- 
lon ;  "  but  indeed  what  could  I  expect  afther 
dependin'  ujjon  a  foolish  dhrame  ?  " 

"  Never  mind ;  I'm  still  of  the  opinion 
that  everything  may  come  about  yot.  The 
Prophet's  vAie  was  with  Father  Hanratty, 
tellin'  him  something,  an'  he  is  to  call  here 
early   in   the  moruin' ;   he  bid  me  tell  jou 


""^lien  did  you  see  him  ? 
"  To  day,   at  the  cross  roads,  as  he  waa 
goin'  to  a  sick  call." 

"  But  Where's  the  use  o'  that,  when  they'n 
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not  here  ?  My  own  opinion  is,  that  she's 
eitlier  sick,  or  if  God  hasn't  said  it,  maybe 
dead.  How  can  we  tell  if  ever  she  has  seen 
or  found  the  man  you  sent  her  for  ?  Siu-e, 
if  she  didn't,  all's  lost." 

"  Throth,  I  allow,"  replied  the  pedlar, 
"that  things  is  in  a  distressin'  state  with 
us  ;  however,  while  there's  life  there's  hope, 
as  the  Doctor  says.  There  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary  wrong  to  keep  them 
away  so  long,  I  grant — or  herself,  at  any 
rate  ;  still,  I  say  again,  trust  in  God.  You 
have  secured  Duncan,  you  say ;  but  can  you 
depend  on  the  ruffian  ?  " 

"  If  it  was  on  his  honesty,  I  could  not,  one 
second,  but  I  do  upon  his  villainy  and  love 
of  money.  I  have  promised  him  enough, 
and  it  all  dejiends  on  whether  he'll  behave 
me  or  not." 

"  'W'ell,  well,"  observed  the  other,  "I  wish 
things  had  a  brighter  look  ujj.  If  we  fail,  I 
won't  know  what  to  say.  We  must  only 
thry  an'  do  the  best  we  can,  ourselves." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  agint  since  you  gave 
him  the  petition?  "  asked  Hanlon. 

"I  did,  but  he  had  no  discoorse  with  the 
Hendhersou'a  ;  and  he  bid  me  call  on  him 
again." 

"I  dunna  what  does  he  intend  to  do ? " 

"Hut,  nothuig.  What  'id  he  do  ?  Ill  go 
bail,  he'll  never  trouble  his  head  about  it 
more  ;  at  any  rate  I  tould  him  a  thing." 

"  Very  likely  he  won't,"  replied  Hanlon  ; 
"'  but  what  I'm  thmkin'  of  now,  is  the  poor 
Daltons.  Maj'  God  in  his  mercy  pity  an' 
support  them  this  night !  " 

The  pedlar  clasped  his  hands  tightly  as 
he  looked  up,  and  said  "  Amen  !  " 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "it's  now,  Charley,  whin  I 
tliink  of  Ihcm,  that  I  get  frightened  about 
our  disappointment,  and  the  way  that  every- 
thing has  failed  with  us.  God  pity  them,  I 
say,  too !  " 

The  situation  of  this  much  tried  famUy, 
was,  indeed,  on  the  night  in  question,  pitia- 
ble in  the  extreme.  It  is  trae,  they  had  now 
recovered,  or  nearly  so,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  health,  and  were — owing,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  the  bounty  of  some  unknown 
friend — in  circumstances  of  considerable 
comfort.  Dalton's  confession  of  the  murder 
had  taken  away  from  them  every  principle 
upon  which  they  could  rely,  with  one  only 
exception.  Until  the  moment  of  that  con- 
fession, they  had  never  absolutely  been  in 
possession  of  the  secret  cause  of  his  remorse 
— although,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  strength  of  his  language 
and  the  melancholy  depth  of  his  sorrow, 
filled  them  with  something  like  susj)icion. 
Still  such  they  knew  to  be  the  natural  affec- 
iion  and  tenderness  of  his  heart,  his  benevo- 


lence and  generosity,  in  sjiite  of  his  occasional 
bursts  of  passion,  that  they  could  not  reconcile 
to  themselves  the  notion  that  he  had  ever 
murdered  a  fello  w  creature.  Every  one  knows 
how  slow  the  heart  of  wife  or  child  is  to  en- 
tertain such  a  teiTible  susjjicion  against  a  hus- 
i  band  or  a  parent,  and  that  the  discovery  of 
i  their  guilt  comes  upon  the  spirit  with  a 
I  weight  of  distress  and  agony  that  is  gi-eat  in 
I  proportion  to  the  confidence  felt  in  them. 

The  affectionate  famUy  in  question  had 
I  just  concluded  their  simple  act  of  evening 
j  worshijD,  and  were  seated  around  a  dull  fire, 
looking  forward  in  deep  dejection  to  the 
I  awful  event  of  the  following  day.  The 
silence  that  prevailed  was  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  sob  from  the  girls,  or  a  deej)  sigh 
from  young  Con,  who,  with  his  mother,  had 
not  long  been  returned  from  Ballynafail, 
where  they  had  gone  to  malie  prejiai-ations  for 
the  old  man's  defence.  His  chau-  stood  by 
the  fire,  in  its  usual  place,  and  a'fe  they  looked 
ujion  it  from  time  to  time,  they  could  not 
prevent  their  grief  from  bursting  out  afi-esh. 
The  mother,  on  this  occasion,  found  the 
usual  grounds  for  comfort  taken  away  from 
both  herself  and  them — we  mean,  the  hus- 
band's iimoc.eiice.  She  consequently  had  but 
one  principle  to  rely  on — that  of  simj^le  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  obedience  to  His 
sovereign  will,  however  bitter  the  task  might 
be,  and  so  she  told  them. 

"  It's  a  great  thrial  to  us,  children,"  she 
observed ;  "  an'  it's  only  natural  w-e  should 
feel  it.  I  do  not  bid  you  to  stop  crvin',  my 
poor  girls,  because  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
you  didn't  cry.  StUl,  let  us  not  forget  that 
it's  our  duty  to  bow  down  humbly  before 
whatever  misforttme — an'  this  is  indeed  a 
woeful  one — that  it  pleases  God  in  His  wis- 
dom (or,  may  be,  in  His  mercy),  to  lay  in 
our  way.  That's  all  we  can  do  now,  God 
help  us — an'  a  hard  thrial  it  is — for  when 
we  think  of  what  he  was  lo  it.v — of  his  kind- 
ness— his  aft'ection  ! " 

Her  own  voice  became  infirm,  and,  instead 
of  proceeding,  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  giving  one  long,  convulsive  sob,  that 
rushed  up  from  her  very  heart,  she  wept  out 
long  and  bitterly.  The  grief  now  became  a 
wail  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
Con,  who,  however,  could  sc^arcely  maintain 
a  firm  voice  himself,  the  sorrow-w"oni  mother 
and  her  unhappy  daug-hters  woidd  have 
scarcely  known  when  to  cease. 

"Mother  dear!"  he  exclaimed — "what 
use  is  in  this  ?  You  began  with  gi^iu'  us  a 
good  advice,  an'  you  ended  with  eettin'  us  a 
bad  examjole  !  Oh,  mother,  darlin',  forgive 
me  the  word — never,  never  since  we  remem- 
ber anything,  did  you  ever  set  us  a  bad  ex- 
ample." 
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"  Con  dear,  I  bore  up  as  long  as  I  could," 
sLe  replied,  \^•ipiug  her  eye  ;  "  but  you 
know,  after  all,  uatui-e's  nature,  an'  will  have 
its  way.  You  know,  too,  that  this  is  the  first 
tear  I  shed  since  he  left  us." 

"  I  know,"  replied  her  son,  layingher  care- 
worn cheelv  over  upon  his  bosom,  "  that  you 
are  the  best  mother  that  ever  breathed,  an' 
that  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  your 
heart  from  bein'  crashed,  as  it  is,  an'  as  it 
has  been.' 

She  felt  a  few  warm  tears  fall  upon  her 
face  as  he  spoke  ;  and  the  only  reply  she 
made  was,  to  press  him  affectionately  to  her 
heart. 

"  God's  merciful,  if  we're  obedient,"  she 
added,  m  a  few  moments  ;  "  don't  you  re- 
member, that  wlien  Abraham  was  command- 
ed to  kill  his  only  son,  lie  was  ready  to  obey 
God,  and  do  it ;  and  don't  you  remember 
that  it  wasn't  until  Ms  very  hand  was  raised, 
with  the  knife  in  it.  that  God  interfered. 
■\Vhisht,"  she  continued,  "  I  hear  a  step — who 
is  it?     Oh,  poor  Tom!" 

The  poor  young  man  entered  as  she  spoke  ; 
and  after  looking  about  him  for  some  time, 
l^laeed  liimself  in  the  arm  chair. 

"  Tom,  darliu','  said  his  sister  Peggy, 
'•■  don't  sit  in  that — that's  our  jDoor  father's 
chair  ;  an'  untU  he  sits  in  it  agiiin,  none  of 
us  ever  will." 

"  Nobody  has  sich  a  right  to  sit  in  it  as  I 
Imve."  he  rephed,  "I'm  a  murdherer." 

His  words,  his  wild  figure,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  uttered  them,  filled  them  witli 
alarm  and  horror. 

"  Tom,  dear,"  said  his  brother,  approach- 
ing him,  "why  do  you  sfieak  that  way? — 
you're  not  a  murdherer !  " 

"  I  am!  "  he  rej^lied  ;  "  but  I  haven't  done 
wid  the  Sullivans  yet,  for  what  they're  goin' 
to  do— ha,  ha,  ha  ! — oh,  no.  It's  all  planned  ; 
an'  thej-'U  suffer,  never  doubt  it." 

"  Tom,"  said  Mary,  who  began  to  fear  that 
he  might,  in  some  wild  paroxysm,  have  taken 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  miser,  or  of  some 
one  else  ;  "  if  you  murdhered  any  one,  who 
was  it  ■? " 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  he  replied  ;  "  if  you  go 
up  to  Curraghbeg  churchyard,  you'U  find  her 
there  ;  the  child's  wid  her — but  I  didn't 
murdher  the  child,  did  I?  " 

On  finding  that  he  alluded  only  to  the  un- 
fortunate Peggy  Murtagh,  they  recovered 
from  the  shock  into  which  his  words  had 
thrown  them.  Tom,  however,  apj)eared  ex- 
ceedingly exhausted  and  feeble,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  his  inability  to  keep  himself  awake. 
His  head  gi'aduallj^  sank  upon  his  breast, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  fell  into  a  slumber. 

"I'll  put  him  to  bed,"  said  Con  ;  "help 
me  to  raise  him." 


I  They  Ufted  him  up,  and  a  melancholj 
sight  it  w-as  to  see  that  face,  which  had  once 

[  been  such  a  noble  sj)ecimen  of  manly  beauty, 
now  shrunk  away  into  an  expression  of  gauni 

I  and  haggard  wildness,  that  was  painful  ta 

1  contemplate.  His  sisters  could  not  restrain 
their  tears,  on  looking  at  the  wreck  that  was 
before  them  :  and  his  mother,  wth  a  voice 

'  of  deep  aiigiiish,  exclaimed — ■ 

j      •  Otiy  lir:iv(\   my  beautiful  boy,  what,   oh, 

!  what  has  become  of  you?  Oh,  Tom,  Tom," 
she  added — "  maybe  it's  well  for  you  that 
you  don't  know  the  breakin'  hearts  that's 
about  you  this  night — or  the  bitter  fate  that's 
over  him  that  loved  you  so  well." 

As  thej-  turned  him  about,  to  take  off  hig 
cravat,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and 
looking  about  him,  asked — 

"  Where's  my  father  gone? — I  see  you  aU 

about  me  but  him — where's  my  fath " 

Ere  the  words  were  jjronounced,  however, 
he  was  once  more  asleep,  and  free  for  a  time 
fi-om  the  wild  and  moody  malady  which  op- 
pressed him. 

Such  was  the  night,  and  such  were  the 
circumstances  and  feelings  that  ushered  in 
the  feai'ful  day  of  Condy  Daltou's  triaL 


CH.\PTER  XXIX. 

.1  Picture  of  tlie  Present— Sarah  Breaks  her  Ward. 

The  gi-ay  of  a  cold  frosty  morning  had  be- 
gun to  dawn,  and  the  angry  red  of  the  east- 
ern skv'  gradually  to  change  into  that  dim 
but  darkening  aspect  which  marks  a  coming 
tempest  of  snow,  when  the  parish  priest,  the 
Rev.  Father  Hanratty,  accompanied  by  Nelly 
M'Gowan,  passed  along  the  Ballyuafail  road, 
on  their  way  to  the  Grange,  for  the  pni-j^jose 
of  having  a  communication  with  Charley 
Hanlon.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to 
j  describe  a  morning  more  strongly  mai-ked 
i  than  the  one  in  question,  by  that  cold  and 
i  shivering  imjjression  of  utter  misery  wliich  it 
j  is  calculated  to  leave  on  any  mind,  especially 
when  associated  with  the  sufferings  of  our 
people.  The  breeze  was  keen  and  so  cutting, 
that  one  felt  as  if  that  part  of  the  person  ex 
posed  to  it  had  undergone  the  process  of 
excoriation,  and  when  a  stronger  blast  than 
usual  swejjt  over  the  naked  and  desolate- 
looking  fields,  its  influence  actually  be.. 
numbed  the  joints,  and  penetrated  the  whole 
system  with  a  sensation  that  made  one  im. 
I  agine  the  very  marrow  mthin  the  bones  was 
frozen. 

\  They  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the 
miserable  shed  where  Sarah,  in  the  rapid 
prostration  of  typhu.s,  had  been  forced  to 
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take  shelter,  when,  in  passings  a  wretched 
cabin  by  the  road-side,  which,  from  its  open 
door  and  ruinous  windows,  had  all  the  ajj- 
pearance  of  being  uninhabited,  tliey  heard 
the  moans  of  some  unhappy  iudixddual  with- 
in, accompanied,  as  it  were,  with  something 
like  the  low  feeble  wail  of  an  infant. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  worthy  priest,  "  this,  I  fear, 
is  another  of  those  awful  cases  of  desertion 
and  death  that  are  too  common  in  this  terri- 
ble and  scourging  visitation.  We  must  not 
pass  here  without  seeing  what  is  the  matther, 
and  rendering  such  assistance  as  we  can." 

"Wid  the  help  o'  God,  my  foot  won't 
cross  the  tlireshel,"  replied  Nelly — "I  know 
it's  the  sickness — God  keep  it  from  us ! — an' 
I  won't  j)ut  myself  in  the  way  o'  it." 

"  Don't  profain  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 
you  wretched  woman,"  replied  the  priest, 
alighting  from  his  horse  ;  "  it  is  always  His 
will  and  wish,  that  in  such  trials  as  these 
you  should  do  whatever  you  can  for  your 
suilering  fellow-creatures. " 

"  But  if  I  should  catch  it,"  the  other  re- 
plied, "what  'ud  become  o' me?  mightn't  I 
be  as  bad  as  they  are  in  there  ;  an'  maybe  in 
the  same  x^lace,  too  ;  an'  God  knows  I'm  not 
fit  to  die." 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  said  the  priest, 
"  until  I  enter  the  house,  and  if  your  assis- 
tance sliould  be  necessary,  I  shall  command 
you  to  come  in." 

"  Well,  if  you  ordher  me,"  reialied  the 
superstitious  creature,  "  that  changes  the 
case.  I'll  be  then  undher  obadience  to  my 
clargy." 

"  If  you  had  better  obsen'ed  the  precepts 
of  your  religion,  and  the  injunctions  of  your 
clergy,  wretched  woman,  you  would  not  be 
the  vile  creature  you  are  to-day,"  he  replied, 
as  he  hooked  his  horse's  bridle  upon  a  staple 
in  the  door-post,  and  entered  the  cabin. 

"  Oh,  merciful  father, .  support  me  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "what  a  sight  is  here  !  Come  in 
at  once,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to 
Nelly  ;  "  and  if  you  have  a  woman's  heai-t 
within  you,  aid  me  in  trjing  what  can  be 
done." 

Awed  by  his  words,  but  vpith  timidity  and 
reluctance,  she  approached  the  scene  of  ap- 
palling misery  which  there  lay  before  them. 
But  how  shall  we  describe  it  ?  The  .cabin 
in  which  they  stood  had  been  evidently  for 
some  time  deserted,  a  j)roof  that  its  former 
humble  inmates  had  been  all  swept  off  by 
typhus ;  for  in  these  peculiar  and  not  un- 
common cases,  no  other  family  would  occupy 
the  house  thus  left  desolate,  so  that  the 
cause  of  its  desertion  was  easily  understood. 
The  floor  was  strewed  in  some  places  with 
little  stopples  of  rotten  thatch,  evidently 
blo\vn  in  by  the  wind  of  the  previous  night ; 


the  cheerless  fire-place  was  covered  vrith  clot* 
of  soot,  and  the  floor  was  all  spattered  ovei 
with  the  black  shining  moisture  called  soot- 
drops,  which  want  of  heat  and  habitation 
caused  to  fall  from  the  roof.  The  cold, 
strong  blast,  too,  from  time  to  time,  rushed 
in  with  wild  moans  of  desolation,  that  rose 
and  fell  in  almost  supernatural  tones,  and 
swept  the  dead  ashes  and  soot  from  the  fire- 
place, and  the  rotten  thatch  from  the  floor, 
in  little  eddies  that  spun  about  until  they 
had  got  into  some  nook  or  comer  where  the 
fiercer  strength  of  the  blast  could  not  reach 
them.  Stretched  out  in  tliis  wretched  and 
abandoned  hiit,  lay  before  the  good  jjiiest 
and  liis  companion,  a  gi'oup  of  misery,  con- 
sisting of  both  the  dying  and  the  dead — to 
wit,  a  mother  and  her  three  children.  Over 
in  the  corner,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
fire-i^lace,  the  unhappy  and  perishing  crea- 
ture lay,  divided,  or  rather  torn  asunder,  as 
it  were,  by  the  rival  claims  of  alfection. 
Lying  close  to  her  cold  and  shivering  breast 
was  an  infant  of  about  sis  months  old,  striv- 
ing feebly,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  from 
that  natural  source  of  affection  the  suste- 
nance which  had  been  dried  up  by  chilling 
misery  and.  want.  Beside  her,  on  the  left, 
lay  a  boy — a  pale,  emaciated  boy— about 
eight  years  old,  silent  and  motionless,  with 
the  exception  that,  ever  and  anon,  he  turned 
round  his  heavy  blue  eyes  as  if  to  ask  some 
comfort  or  aid,  or  even  some  notice  from  his 
imfortunate  mother,  who,  as  if  conscious  of 
these  affectionate  supplications,  j^ressed  his 
wan  cheek  tenderly  with  her  fingers,  to  in- 
timate to  him,  that  as  far  as  she  could,  she 
responded  to,  and  acknowledged  these  last 
entreaties  of  the  heart ;  whilst,  again,  she 
felt  her  aft'ections  called  upon  by  the  appai'- 
ently  djing  struggles  of  tlie  infant  that  was, 
in  reality,  fast  jjerishiug  at  the  now-exhaust- 
ed fountain  of  its  life.  Between  these  two 
claimants  was  the  breaking  heart  of  the  woe- 
ful mother  divided,  but  the  alternations  of 
her  love  seemed  now  almost  WTOught  up  to 
the  last  terrible  agonies  of  mere  animal  in- 
stinct, when  the  sufferings  are  strong  in 
proportion  to  that  debility  of  reason  which 
supervenes  in  such  deaths  as  arise  from  fa- 
mine, or  under  those  feelings  of  indescriba- 
ble torture  which  tore  her  affection,  as  it 
were,  to  pieces,  and  paralyzed  her  higher 
powers  of  moral  suffering.  Beyond  the  in- 
fant again,  and  next  the  wall,  lay  a  girl,  it 
miffht  be  about  eleven,   stretched,  as  if  m 


sleej),  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  com- 
I  jiosure  that  struck  one  forcibly,  when  con- 
I  trasted,  from  its  utter  stillness,  with  the  yet 

living  agonies  by  which  she  was  suiTounded. 

It  was  erident,  from  the  decency  with  which 
I  the  girl's  thin  scanty  coveiing  was  arranged, 
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jnd  the  emaciated  arms  jilacecl  by  her  side, 
that  the  poor  parent  had  endeavored,  as 
well  as  she  could,  to  hnj  Jfr  iml ;  and,  oh, 
great  God!  what  a  task  for  a  in  other,  and 
under  what  circumstances  must  it  have  been 
performed  !  There,  however,  did  the  corpise 
of  this  fair  and  unhapjjy  child  lie  ;  her  hght 
and  silken  locks  blown  ujjou  her  still  and 
death-like  features  by  the  ruitiau  blast,  and 
the  complacency  which  had  evidently  char- 
acterized her  countenance  when  in  life,  now 
stamped  by  death,  with  the  sharjj  and  wan 
expression  of  misery  and  the  grave.  Thus 
surrounded  lay  the  dying  mother,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  jmest  had  taken  in,  at 
more  than  one  view,  the  whole  terrors  of 
this  awful  scene,  that  he  had  time  to  let  liis 
eyes  rest  upon  her  countenance  and  person. 
When  he  clid,  howevei",  the  history,  though 
a  fearful  one,  was,  in  her  case,  as  indeed  in 
too  many,  legible  at  a  glance,  and  may  be 
comprised  in  one  word — darvation. 

Father  H:mratt\'  was  a  firm  minded  man, 
with  a  somewhat  rough  manner,  but  a  heart 
natural  and  warm.  After  looking  upon  her 
face  for  a  few  moments,  he  clasped  his  hands 
closely  together,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  he  exclaimed ; 

"Great  God,  guide  and  support  me  in 
this  trj-ing  scene  !  " 

And,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  uttered  such  an  exclamation.  There 
lay  in  the  woman's  eyes — between  her  knit 
and  painful  eye-brows,  over  her  shrunk 
ujjper  forehead,  upon  her  shai-p  cheek-bones, 
and  along  the  ridge  of  her  tliin,  wasted  nose 
— there  lay  upon  her  skeleton  arms,  pointed 
elbows,  and  long-jointed  fingers,  a  fiightful 
expression,  at  oiice  uniform  and  varied,  that 
spoke  of  gaunt  and  yellow  famine  in  all  its 
most  hideous  horrors.  Her  eyeballs  j)ro- 
truded  even  to  sharpness,  and  as  she 
glared  about  her  with  a  half  conscious  and 
half-instinctive  look,  there  seemed  a  fierce  de- 
mand in  her  eye  that  would  have  been  pain- 
ful, were  it  not  that  it  was  occasionally 
tamed  down  into  something  mournful  and 
imploring,  by  a  recollection  of  the  helpless 
beings  that  were  about  her.  Strij^ped,  as 
she  then  was,  of  all  that  civilized  society 
j)resents  to  a  human  being  on  the  bed  of 
death — without  friends,  aid  of  any  kind,  com- 
fort, sympathy,  or  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion— she  might  be  ti-uly  said  to  have  sunk 
to  the  mere  condition  of  animal  life — wliose 
unconti-ollable  impulses  had  thus  left  their  ' 
startUng  and  savage  impress  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, unless,  as  we  have  said,  when  the 
faint  dawn  of  consciousness  threw  a  softer 
and  more  human  light  into  her  wild  fea- 
tures. 

"In  the  name  and  in  the  sjjirit  of  God's 


mercy,"  asked  the  priest,  "if  you  have  the 
use  of  your  tongue  or  voice,  tell  me  what 
the  matter  is  with  you  or  your  children  ?  I3 
it  sickness  or  starvation  ?  " 

The  sound  of  a  human  voice  appeared  ta 
arrest  her  attention,  and  rou.se  heraUttle. 
She  i^aused,  as  it  were,  from  her  sufferings, 
and  looked  first  at  the  priest,  and  then  at 
his  companion — but  she  spoke  not.  He 
then  repeated  the  question,  and  after  a  httle 
delay  he  saw  that  her  hps  moved. 

"  She  is  striving  to  speak,"  said  he,  "  but 
cannot.     I  will  stoop  to  her." 

He  rei^eated  the  question  a  third  time, 
and,  stooping,  so  as  to  bring  his  ear  near  her 
mouth,  he  could  catch,  expressed  very  feebly 
and  indistinctly,  the  word — hunger.  She 
then  made  an  effort,  and  bent  down  her 
mouth  to  the  infant  which  now  lay  still  at 
her  breast.  She  felt  for  its  little  heart,  she 
felt  its  little  lips — but  they  were  now  chill  and 
motionless  ;  its  little  hands  ceased  to  gather 
any  longer  around  her  breast ;  it  was  cold^ 
it  was  breathless  — it  was  dead  !  Her  comi- 
tenance  now  underwent  a  singular  and  touch- 
ing change — a  kind  of  solemn  joy — a  sorrow- 
ful serenity  was  diifused  over  it.  She 
seemed  to  remember  their  jiosition,  and  was 
in  the  act,  after  ha^-ing  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  of  putting  round  her  hand  to  feel 
for  the  boy  who  lay  on  the  other  side,  when 
she  was  seized  with  a  short  and  r.ather  feeble 
spasm,  and  laying  down  her  head  in  its 
original  position  between  her  children,  she 
was  at  last  freed  fi-om  life  and  all  the  suffer- 
ings which  its  gloomy  lot  had  inflicted  ujion 
her  and  those  whom  she  loved. 

The  priest,  seeing  that  she  was  dead,oifered 
up  a  short  but  earnest  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul,  after  which  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  boy. 

"  The  question  now  is,"  he  observed  to  his 
companion,  "  can  we  save  this  poor,  but  in- 
teresting child  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  think  it  possible,"  she  repHed  ; 
"doesn't  your  reverence  see  that  death's 
workiu'  at  him — and  an'  aisey  job  he'll  have 
of  the  i^oor  thing  now." 

"  Hunger  ancl  cold  have  here  done  awful 
work,"  said  Father  Hanratty,  "as  they  have 
and  wall  in  many  other  conditions  similar  to 
this.  I  shall  mount  my  horse,  and  if  you 
lift  the  poor  child  iip,  I  will  wrap  him  as 
well  as  I  can  in  my  great  coat," — which,  by 
the  way,  he  stripped  off  him  as  he  spoke. 
He  then  folded  it  round  the  boy,  and  putting 
him  into  Nelly's  arms,  was  about  to  leave  the 
cabin,  when  the  child,  looking  round  hina 
for  a  moment,  and  then  upon  his  mother, 
made  a  faint  struggle  to  get  back. 

"  Wiat  is  it,  asthore  ?  "  asked  the  woman  ! 
"  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 
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"  Lave  me  ■udd  my  mother,"  lie  said  ;  "  let 
me  go  to  her  ;  mj-  poor  father's  dead,  an' 
left  us — oh  !  let  me  staj'  with  her." 

The  poor  boj-'s  voice  was  so  low  and 
feeble,  that  it  was  with  difficultj'  she  heard 
the  words,  which  she  repeated  to  the  priest. 

"Dear  child,"  said  the  latter,  "we  are 
bringing  you  to  where  you  will  get  food  and' 
drink,  and  a  warm  bed  to  go  to,  and  you 
will  get  better,  I  hope." 

And  as  he  took  the  helpless  and  innocent 
sufferer  into  his  arms,  after  having  fixed 
himself  in  the  saddle,  the  tears  of  strong 
compassion  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"  He  is  as  light  as  a  feather,  poor  thing," 
exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  man  ;  "  but  I 
trust  in  heaven  we  may  save  him  yet." 

And  they  immediately  hui'ried  onward  to 
the  next  house,  which  hapisened  to  be  that 
of  our  friend  Jerrj'  Sullivan,  to  the  cai'e  of 
whose  humane  and  affectionate  family  they 
consigned  him. 

We  cannot  dwell  here  upon  that  which 
every  reader  can  anticipate  ;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  boy  with  care  recovered,  and 
that  his  unfortunate  mother  with  her  two 
children  rerfiv«-il  '>r\  linniMe  grave  in  the 
nearest  rhui>liy:  I  '  '•  •  ■•  'i  !  I^c  reach  of  the 
storms  ami  misir       .■''■.]'■   :  .rcver. 

On  reaching  ilu  v1i\.:i-l',  or  rather  the 
house  now  occupied  by  widow  Hanlon,  the 
jsriest  having  sent  for  Charley,  into  whose 
confidence  he  had  for  some  time  been  ad- 
mitted, had  a  private  conference,  of  consider- 
able length,  with  him  and  the  pedlar  ;  after 
which,  Nelly  was  called  in,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  make  some  disclosure  connected  with  the 
subject  they  were  discussing.  A  deejj  gloom, 
however,  rested  upon  both  Hanlon  and  the 
l^edlar  ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that 
whatever  the  import  of  Nelly  M'Gowan's 
communication  may  have  been,  it  was  not  of 
so  cheering  a  nature  as  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  widow  Hanlon,  and  the  party 
for  which  she  had  been  sent.  Father  Han- 
ratty  having  left  them,  they  took  an  early 
bi'Piikfast,  and  proceeded  to  Ballynafail — 
wliich  ^ve  choose  to  designate  as  the  assize 
town — in  order  to  watch,  with  disappointed 
and  heavy  hearts,  the  trial  of  Condy  Dalton, 
in  whose  fate  they  felt  a  deeper  interest  than 
the  reader  might  sujipose. 

All  the  parties  attended,  the  Prophet 
among  the  rest  ;  and  it  might  have  been  ob- 
served, that  his  countenance  was  marked  by 
an  expression  of  peculiar  determination. 
His  brow  was,  if  possible,  darker  than  usual; 
his  eye  was  quicker  and  more  circumsjiect, 
but  his  complexion,  notwithstanding  this, 
was  not  merely  jiale,  but  absolutely  white  as 
asiies.  The  morning  came,  howevei-,  and  the 
assizes  were  opened  with  the  iisuid  formah- 


ties.  The  judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
in  consequence  of  the  famine  outrages  which 
had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  was  un- 
usually long ;  nor  w'as  the  "  Iving  against 
Dalton,"  for  the  muixler  of  Sidlivan,  left 
without  due  advice  and  comment.  In  thif 
way  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  passed. 
At  length  a  trial  for  horse-stealing  came  on, 
but  closed  too  late  to  allow  them  to  think  of 
commencing  any  other  case  during  that  day; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  of  Condy 
Dalton  was  postponed  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

It  is  an  impressive  thing ;  and  fills  the 
mind  with  a  reverend  sense  of  the  wisdon? 
manifested  by  an  over-raling  Providence,  to 
reflect  upon  the  wondrous  manner  in  which 
the  influence  of  sUght  incidents  is  made  to 
frustrate  the  subtlest  designs  of  human  in- 
genuity, and  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  eyes  of  his  creatures,  some- 
times for  the  reward  of  the  just,  and  as  often 
for  the  j)nnishment  of  the  guilty.  Had  the 
trial  of  Dalton,  for  instance,  gone  on,  as  had 
been  anticijjated,  during  the  first  day,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  charac- 
ters in  our  humble  drama  might  have  griev- 
ously suftered  or  escaped  in  consequence. 
At  all  events  it  is  not  likely  that  the  follow- 
j  ing  dialogue  would  have  ever  taken  place, 
or  been  made  instrumental  in  working  out 
pur^Doses,  and  defeating  plans,  with  which 
the  reader,  if  he  is  not  ah-eady,  will  very  soon 
be  made  acquainted. 

Donnel  Dim  had  retui-ned  f  i  om  the  assizes, 

and  was  sitting,   as  usual,  j)oring  over  the 

fire,  when  he  asked  the   old   woman    who 

j  nursed  Sarah,  if  there  had  been  any  jiersons 

I  inquuing  for  him  since  nightfall. 

"  Three  or  four,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  said 
you  hadn't  come  home  yet ;  an'  divil  a  one 
o'  them  but  was  all  on  the  same  tune,  an' 
bid  me  to  tell  you  thai  it  was  a  mfe  night." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  is,  Biddy,"  he  replied, 
"  but  not  so  safe,"  he  added  to  himself,  "  as 
I  could  wish  it  to  be.     How  is  Sarah  ?  " 

"  She's  better,"  rejilied  the  woman,  "  !Ui' 
was  up  to-day  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  still 
she's  poorly,  and  I  think  her  brain  isn't  right 
yet." 

"Veiy  likely  it  isn't,"  said  the  Propjiet. 
"But,  Biddy,  when  were  you  at  Shanco'f" 

"  Not  this  week  past." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  like  to  slip  over  for  an 
hour  or  so  now,  you  may,  an'  I'll  take  care 
of  Sarah  till  you  come  back  ;  only  don't  be 
longer." 

"  Long  life  to  you,  Donnel ;  throth  an'  I 
want  to  go,  if  it  was  only  to  set  the  little 
matthers  right  for  them  poor  orphiins,  my 
grandchildre." 

"Well,  then,  go,"  be  replied;  "but  don't 
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be  more  tlian  au  hour  away,  mind.  I'll  take 
care  of  Sarah  for  you  till  you  come  back." 

At  this  momeut  a  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  Domiel,  on  hearing  it,  went  out,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  returned  again,  saying — 

"  Hurry,  Biddy  :  make  haste,  if  you  wish 
to  go  at  all ;  but  remember  not  to  be  more 
than  an  liour  away." 

The  old  creature  accordingly  threw  her 
cloak  about  her,  and  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  see  her  grandchildren,  both  of  whose 
parents  had  been  swept  away  by  the  first 
deadly  ravages  of  the  typhus  fever. 

Slie  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  an- 
other taji  WIS  given,  and  Donnel,  on  open- 
ing the  door,  said — ■ 

"You  may  come  in  now;  she's  ofif  to 
Shanco.  I  didn't  think  it  safe  that  she 
should  see  us  together  on  this  night,  at  all 
events.  Sit  down.  This  girl's  illness  has 
nearly  spoiled  all ;  however,  we  must  only 
do  the  best  we  can.  Thank  God  the  night's 
dark,  that's  one  comfort." 

"If  we  could  a'  had  Dalton  found  guilty," 
replied  Eody,  "all  would  be  well  over  this 
night,  an'  we  might  be  on  our  way  out  o' 
this  to  America  ;  but  what  'ud  you  do  wid 
S  irah  if  we  had  ?  Sure  she  wouldn't  be  able 
to  travel,  nor  she  won't,  I  doubt,  as  it  is." 

"  Sarah,"  replied  the  Prophet,  who  suspect- 
ed the  object  of  the  question,  "  is  well  tit  to 
talce  care  of  herself.  We  must  only  go  with- 
out her,  if  she's  not  able  to  come  the  day  af- 
ther  to-morrow.  Where  are  the  boys/or  the 
Grange  ?  " 

"Undher  shelter  of  the  Grey  Stone,  wait- 
in'  to  start." 

"Well,  then,  as  it  it,"  said  Donnel,  "they 
know  their  busines.s,  at  any  rate.  The 
Grang;e  folk  don't  expect  them  this  week  to 
come,  you  think  ?  " 

Rody  looked  at  the  Prophet  very  keenly, 
as  he  thought  of  the  conversation  that  took 
place  between  himself  and  Charley  Hanlou, 
and  which,  upon  an  explanation  with  Doiiuel, 
he  had  detailed.  The  fellow,  however,  as 
we  said,  was  both  cowardly  and  suspicious, 
and  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  friend 
might  feel  disposed  to  play  him  a  trick,  by 
sending  him  to  conduct  the  burglary,  of 
which  Hanlon  had  spoken  with  such  start- 
ling confidence — a  piece  of  cowardice  which, 
indeed,  was  completely  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded on  his  part ;  the  ti-uth  being,  that  it 
was  the  Prophet's  interest,  above  all  things, 
to  keep  Eody  out  of  danger,  both  for  that 
worthy  individual's  sake  and  his  ovm.  Kody, 
we  s.ay,  looked  at  him  ;  and  of  a  cei'tainty  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  physiognomy  of 
our  friend,  the  Seer,  during  that  whole  day, 
was  one  from  which  no  verj'  high  opinion  of 
his  integrity  or  good  faith  could  be  di-awn. 


"It's  a  vei7  sthrange  thing,"  replied 
Rody,  in  a  tone  of  thought  and  reflection, 
"  how  Charley  Hanlon  came  to  know  of  this 
matther  at  all." 

"He  never  heard  a  word  of  it,"  replied 
Donnel,  "  barrin'  from  yourself." 

"  From  me  !  "  reijlied  Rody,  indignantly , 
"  what  do  you  mane  by  that  ?  " 

"Why,  when  you  went  to  sound  him," 
said  Donnel,  "  you  let  too  much  out ;  and 
Charley  was  too  cute  not  to  see  what  you 
wor  at." 

"All  feathalagh  an'  nonsense,"  repliefl 
Eody,  who,  by  the  way,  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  own  sagacity  ;  "  no  mor- 
tal could  suspect  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
rob  the  house  from  what  I  said  ;  buthould," 
he  added,  slapping  his  knee,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  "  ma  chorp  an'  dioul,  but  I 
have  it  all." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Prophet,  calmly. 

"  You  tould  the  matther  to  Sarah,  an'  ,s7)e, 
by  coorse,  tould  it  to  Charley  Hanlon,  thai 
she  tells  everything  to." 

"  No  such  thing,"  replied  the  other. 
"Sarah  knows  nothing  about  the  robbery 
I  that's  to  go  on  to-night  at  the  Grange,  but 
I  she  did  about  the  plan  upon  Mave  Sullivan, 
and  promised  to  help  us  in  it,  as  I  tould  you 
before." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Duncan,  "111 
have  nothing  to  do  with  thk  robbery — devil 
a  thing  ;  but  I'll  make  a  bargain  wid  you — 
if  you  manage  the  Grange  business,  I'll  lend 
a  hand  in  Mave  SulUvan's  affair." 

The  Prophet  looked  at  him,  fastening  hia 
dai-k  piercing  eyes  upon  his  face — 

"I  see,"  he  proceeded,  "you're  suspicious 
or  you're  cowardly,  or  maybe  both  ;  but  to 
make  you  feel  that  I'm  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  that  yon  have  no  raison  to  be 
so  either,  I  say  I'll  take  you  at  your  word. 
Do  you  manage  Mave  Sullivan's  business,  an/,' 
111  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  other.  An' 
listen  to  me  now,  it's  our  business,  in  case  of 
a  discovery  of  the  robbery,  to  have  Masther 
Dick's  neck  as  far  in  the  noose  for  Mave's 
affair  as  ours  may  be  for  the  other  thing ; 
an'  for  the  same  raison  you  needn't  care  how 
far  you  drive  him.  He  doesn't  wish  to  have 
violence  ;  but  do  you  take  care  that  there 
loUl  be  violence,  an'  then  maybe  we  maj 
manage  him  if  there's  a  discovery  in  thfc 
other  affair." 

"Donnel,  yotfi'e  a  gi-eat  headpiece — the 
divil's  not  so  deep  as  you  ai-e  ;  but  as  th» 
most  of  them  all  is  strangers,  an'  they  say 
there's  two  gMs  in  Sullivan's  instead  o'  one, 
how  will  the  strange  boys  know  the  right 
one  ?  " 

"  If  it  goes  to  that,"  said  the  Proj)het, 
"  jou'U  know  her  by  the  cUpj)ed  head.     The 
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minute  they  seize  upon  the  girl  with  the  [ 
dij)ped  head,  let  them  make  sm-e  of  hei: 
Poor  foolish  Tom  Dalton,  who  knows  nothiuf^ 
about  our  scheme,  thinks  the  visit  is  merely 
to  frighten  the  SuUivaus  ;  but  when  you  get 
the  girl,  let  her  be  brought  to  the  cross- 
roads of  Tulnavert,  where  Masther  Dick  will 
have  a  chaise  waitin'  for  her,  an'  wanst  she's 
with  him  your  care's  over.  In  the  meantime, 
while  he's  waitin'  there,  I  an'  the  others  will 
see. what  can  be  done  at  the  Grange." 

'  "  But  tell  me,  Donnel ;  you  don't  intend, 
surely,  to  leave  poor  Sai-ah  behind  us?  " 

"  Eh  ?  Sarah  ?  "  returned  the  Prophet. 

"  Ay ;  bekaise  you  said  so  awhile  a- 
gone." 

"  I  know  I  said  so  awhile  ago  ;  but  re- 
gardin'  Sarah,  Eody,  she's  the  only  livin' 
thing  on  this  earth  that  I  care  about.  I  have 
hardened  my  heart,  thank  God,  against  all 
the  world  but  herself ;  an'  although  I  have 
never  much  showed  it  to  her,  an'  although  I 
have  neglected  her,  an'  sometimes  thought  I 
hated  her  fur  her  mother's  sake — well,  no 
matther  —  she's  the  only  thing  I  love  or 
care  about  for  all  that.  Oh  !  no — go  wid- 
out  Sarah — come  weal  come  woe — we  must 
not." 

"Bekaise,"  continued  Eody,  "when  we're 
all  safe,  an'  out  o'  the  raich  o'  danger,  I  have 
a  thing  to  say  to  you  about  Sarah." 

"  Very  well,  Eody,"  said  the  Prophet,  with 
a  grim  but  bitter  smile,  "it'U  be  time 
enough  then.  Now,  go  and  manage  these 
fellows,  an'  see  you  do  things  as  they  ought 
to  be  done." 

"  She's  fond  o'  Charley  Hanlon,  to  my  own 
knowledge." 

"  WTio  is  ?  " 

"  Sarah,  an'  between  you  an'  me,  it's  not  a 
■  BrLnoge  hke  him  that's  iit  for  her.  She's  a 
hasty  and  an  uncertain  kind  of  a  girl — a  good 
dale  wild  or  so — an'  it  isn't,  as  I  said,  the 
likes  o'  that  chap  that  'id  answer  her,  but  a 
steady,  experienced,  sober " 

"  Honest  man,  Rody.  Well,  I'm  not  in  a 
laughin'  humor,  now  ;  be  off,  an'  see  that  you 
do  yourself  an'  us  all  credit." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  Prophet  di-ew  a 
long  breath— one,  however,  from  its  depth, 
evidently  indicative  of  anything  but  ease  of 
mind.  He  then  rose,  and  was  preparing  to  go 
out,  when  Sai-ah,  who  had  only  laid  lierself 
on  the  bed,  without  undressing,  got  up,  and 
approaching  him,  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  weakness : 

"  Father,  I  have  heai-d  every  word  you  and 
Rody  said." 

"Well,"  repHed  her  father,  looking  at  her, 
"I  supposed  as  much.  I  made  no  secret  of 
anything ;  however,  keep  to  your  bed — you're 
Qo't  able  to  rise  yet !  ' 


"  Father,  I  have  changed  my  mind  ;  you 
have  neither  my  heart  nor  wish  iu  anything 
you're  bent  on  this  night." 

"  Changed  your  mind  !  "  replied  the  Pro- 
phet, bitterly.  "  Oh  !  you're  a  real  woman, 
I  suppose,  like  your  mother ;  you'll  drive 
some  unfortunate  man  to  hate  the  world  an' 
aU  that's  in  it  yet?" 

"  Father,  I  care  as  little  about  the  world 
as  you  do  ;  but  still  never  will  I  lay  myself 
out  to  do  anything  that's  wrong." 

"You  promised  to  assist  us  then  in  Mave 
Sulhvau's  business,  for  all  that,"  he  replied. 
"  You  can  break  youi-  word,  too.  All !  real 
woman  again." 

"  Sooner  than  keep  that  promise,  father, 
noiv,  I  would  willingly  let  the  last  dhrop  o' 
blood  out  o'  my  heai-t— my  unhappy  heai-t. 
Father,  you're  provin'  yourself  to  be  what  I 
can't  name.  Listen  to  me— jou're  on  the 
brink  o'  destniction.  Stop  in  time,  an'  fly, 
for  there's  a  fate  over  jou.  I  dremt  since  I 
lay  down — not  more  than  a  coujjle  of  hours 
ago — that  I  saw  the  Tobacco  Box  you  were 
lookin'  for,  in  the  hands  of " 

"  Don't  bother  or  vex  me  with  your  d d 

nonsense  about  dhrames,"  he  replied,  in  a 
loud  and  excited  voice.  "  The  curse  o'  Hea- 
ven on  all  dhrames,  an'  every  stuff  o'  the 
kind.     Go  to  bed." 

He  slapped  the  door  violently  after  him  as 
he  spoke,  and  left  her  to  her  own  medito/- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Sdf-sacrifice—  ViUany  Exposed. 

Time  passes  now  as  it  did  on  the  night  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter.  About  the 
hour  of  two  o'clock,  on  the  same  night,  a 
chaise  was  standing  at  the  cross  roads  of 
Tulnavert,  in  which  a  gentleman,  a  little  but 
not  much  the  woj'se  of  liquor,  sat  in  a  mood 
redolent  of  anything  but  patience.  Many 
ejaculations  did  he  utter,  and  some  oaths,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  of  certain  parties 
whom  he  expected  to  meet  there.  At  length 
the  noise  of  many  feet  was  heard,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  a  body  of  men  ad- 
vanced in  the  darkness,  one  of  whom  ai> 
proached  the  chaise,  and  asked — 
"  Is  that  Masther  Dick  ?  "  _ 
"Master  Dick,  sin-ah  :  no,  it's  not." 
"  Then  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  re- 
plied the  fellow,  who  was  a  stranger  ;  "  and 
as  it's  a  runaway  match,  by  gon-a,  it  woidd 
never  do  to  give  the  girl  to  the  -rn-ong  i^erson. 
It  was  Masther  Dick  that  the  Prophet  desu-- 
ed  us  to  inquire  for." 

"There  is  a  mistiike,  my  friend  ;  there  is 
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— nif  name,  ray  good  fellow,  happens  to  be 
Master  Richard,  or  rather  Mkler  Eichai'd. 
In  all  other  respects,  everything  is  right.  I 
exjject  a  lady  ;  and  I  am  the  gentleman,  but 
not  Master  Dick,  though— Eichard  is  the 
correct  reading." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow,  "  here  she 
is  ;  "  and  whilst  speaking,  a  horseman,  bear-  j 
ing  a  female  before  him,  came  forwaixl,  and  , 
in  a  few  minutes  she  was  transferred  without 
any  apparent  resistance,  to  the  inside  of  the 
vehicle  which  awaited  her.  This  vehicle  we  I 
■jh.dl  now  follow. 

The  night,  as  we  said,  was  dark,  but  it  ' 
was  also  cold  and  stormy.  The  driver,  who 
had  received  his  instructions,  proceeded  in  : 
the  dii-ection  of  the  Grange  ;  and  we  only 
saj-  so  generall}',  because  so  many  cross  roads 
branched  off  fi'om  that  which  they  took,  that  | 
it  was  impossible  to  say  when  or  where  . 
Master  or  Mister  Eichard  may  have  intended  j 
to  stoj}.  In  the  meantime,  that  enterprising  ' 
and  gallant  young  gentleman  commenced  a  j 
dialogue,  somewhat  as  follows  : —  j 

"  My  dear  Jliss  SuUivan,  I  must  be  satis-  j 
fied  that  these  fellows  have  conducted  this 
business  with  all  due  resjsect  to  your  feelings.  I 
I  hope  they  have  not  done  anything  to  insult  | 

you." 

"  I  am  very  weak,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "you 
needn't  expect  me  to  spake  much,  for  I'm  not  j 
able.  I  only  wish  I  was  in  Heaven,  or  any-  | 
where  out  of  this  world." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  had  been  agitated  ; 
or  frightened  ;  but  compose  yourself,  you  are  I 
now  under  my  protection  at  last,  and  you  j 
shiill  want  for  nothing  that  can  contribute  to  | 
your  ease  and  comfort.  Upon  my  honor — 
upon  my  sacred  honor,  I  say — I  would  not 
have  caused  you  even  this  annoyance,  were 
it  not  that  you  yourself  expressed  a  willing- 
ness— very  natural,  indeed,  considering  our 
ail'ection — to  meet  me  here  to-night." 

"  Who  tould  you  that  I  was  willin'  to  meet 
you  ?  " 

'•  Who?  why  who  but  our  mutual  friend, 
the  Black  Prophet ;  and  by  the  way,  he  is  to 
meet  us  at  the  Grey  Stone,  by  andbj'." 

"  He  tould  j'ou  false,  then,"  repUed  his 
companion,  feebh'. 

"  \VTiy,"  asked  Henderson,  "  are  you  not 
here  with  your  own  consent  ?  " 

"  I  am — oh,  indeed,  I  am, — it's  altogether 
my  own  act  that  brings  me  here — my  own 
act — an'  I  thank  God,  that  I  had  strength  for 
it." 

"Admirable  girl! — that  is  just  what  I 
have  been  led  to  expect  fi-om  you,  and  you 
shidl  not  regret  it  ;  I  have,  as  I  said,  every- 
thing provided  that  can  make  you  happy." 

"Happy  ! — I  can't  bear  this,  sir  ;  I'm  de- 
savin'  you.     I'm  not  what  you  think  me." 


"  You  are  HI,  I  fear,  my  dear  Miss  SuUi- 
van ;  the  bustle  and  disturbance  have  agita- 
ted you  too  much,  and  you  are  HI." 

"You  are  speaking  truth.  I  am  very  dl  • 
but  111  soon  be  better — I'll  soon  be  better. 
She  feared  nothing  from  me,"  added  she,  in 
a  lov/  sohloquy  ;  "  an'  could  I  let  her  out-do 
me  in  generosity  and  kindness.  Is  this  firel 
Is  there  fire  in  the  coach  '? "  she  asked,  in  a 
loud  voice  ;  "  or  is  it  lighthnin'  ?  Oh,  my 
head,  my  head  ;  but  it  wiU  soon  be  over." 

"  ComiDose  yourself,  I  entreat  of  you,  my 
dearest  gii-l.  What !  good  Heavens,  how  is 
this  ■?  You  have  not  been  ill  for  any  time '? 
Your  hand — pardon  me  ;  you  need  not  with- 
draw it  so  hastily — is  quite  burning  and 
fleshless.     What  is  wrong  ?  " 

"  Everything,  sir,  is  wrong,  unless  that  I 
am  here,  an'  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Ha, 
ha!" 

"  Good,  my  dearest  girl — that  consoles  me 
again.  Upon  my  honor,  the  old  Prophet 
shall  not  lose  by  this  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
shall  keejo  my  word  hke  a  prince,  and  at  the 
Grey  Stone  shall  he  pocket,  ere  hidf  an  hour, 
the  reward  of  his  aUegiauce  to  his  liege  lord. 
I  have,  for  a  long  time,  had  my  eye  on  you, 
Miss  Sidlivan,  an'  when  the  Prophet  assured 
me  that  you  had  discarded  Didton  for  my 
sake,  I  could  scarcely  credit  him,  until  you 
confirmed  the  deUghtful  fact,  by  transmitting 
me  a  tress  of  j'our  beautiful  haii\ 

His  comi^anion  made  no  rejsly  to  this,  and 
the  chaise  went  on  for  some  minutes  without 
any  further  discourse.  Henderson,  at  length, 
ventured  to  put  over  his  hand  towards  the 
corner  in  which  his  comj^aniou  sat ;  but  it 
no  sooner  came  in  contact  with  her  person, 
than  he  felt  her  shrinking,  as  it  were,  from 
his  veiy  touch.  With  his  usual  complacent 
confidence,  however,  in  his  own  jjowers  of 
attraction  and  strongly  impressed,  besides, 
with  a  belief  in  his  knowledge  of  the  sex,  he 
at  once  imputed  all  tliis  to  caprice  on  the  be- 
half of  Mave,  or  rather  to  that  assumption  of 
extreme  deUcacy,  which  is  often  resorted  to, 
and  overacted,  when  the  truthful  and  modest 
principle  from  which  it  should  originate  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

"Well,  my  dear  girl,"  he  proceeded,  "I 
gi-ant  that  all  this  is  natiu-al  enough— quite 
so — I  know  the  step  yon  have  taken  shows 
gi'eat  strength  of  character  ;  for  indeed  it  re- 
quires a  very  high  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  virtue  in  you,  to  set  society  and  the 
whole  world  at  perfect  defiance,  for  my  sake  ; 
but,  my  dearest  girl,  don't  be  cast  down — - 
you  ai'e  not  alone  in  this  heroic  sacrifice  ; 
not  at  all,  beheve  me.  You  are  not  the  first 
who  has  made  it  for  me  ;  neither,  I  trust, 
shad  you  be  the  last.  This  I  say,  of  com-se, 
to  encourage  you,  because  I  see  tlint  the  step 
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yon  have  taken  has  affected  you  very  much, 
as  is  natural  it  should." 

A  low  moan,  apparently  of  grea,t  pain,  was 
the  only  reply  Henderson  received  to  this 
eloquent  eflbrt  at  consolation.  The  carriage 
again  rolled  onwai-d  in  silence,  and  nothing 
could  be  heard  hut  the  sweep  of  the  storm 
without — for  it  blew  violently — and  deep 
breathings,  or  occasional  moanings,  from  his 
companion  within.  They  drove,  it  might  be, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  this  way,  when 
Henderson  felt  his  companion  start,  and  the 
next  moment  her  hand  was  placed  ujson  his 
arm. 

"Ha!  ha!  my  dearest,"  thought  he,  "I 
knew,  notwithstanding  all  your  beautiful 
stai'tings  and  fencings,  that  matters  would 
come  to  this.  There  is  nothing,  after  all, 
hke  leaving  you  to  yourselves  a  little,  and 
you  ai'e  sure  to  come  round.  My  dear  Miss 
Sullivan,"  lie  added,  aloud,  "be  composed — 
say  but  what  it  is  you  wish,  and  if  a  man  can 
accomplish  it,  it  must  be  complied  mth,  or 
procured  for  you." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "if  you  are  a  human 
being,  let  me  know  when  we  come  to  the 
Grey  Stone." 

"Undoubtedly,  I  shall.  The  gTim  old 
Projihet  promised  to  meet  us  there — and, 
for  a  reason  I  have,  I  know  he  wiU  keej)  liis 
woi'd.  We  shall  be  there  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But,  my  precious  crea- 
ture, now  that  you  understand  how  we  are 
placed  with  i-elation  to  each  other,  I  think 
you  might  not,  and  ought  not,  object  to  al- 
lowing me  to  support  you  after  the  fatigue 
and  agitation  of  the  night, — hem  !  Do  re- 
pose your  head  upon  my  bosom,  like  a 
pretty,  trembling,  agitated  dear,  as  you  are." 

"  Hould  away  ! "  exclaimed  his  compan- 
ion ;  "  don't  dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  me.  If 
your  life  is  worth  anything — an'  it's  not 
worth  much — keep  your  distance.  You'll 
find  your  mistake  soon.  I  didn't  put  myself 
in  your  power  without  the  manes  of  defend- 
in'  myself  an'  punishin'  you,  if  you  should 
desarve  it." 

•'  Beautiful  caprice !  But,  my  dearest 
girl,  I  can  understand  it  all — it  is  well  done  ; 
and  I  know,  besides,  that  a  little  hysterics 
will  be  necessary  in  their  proj^er  place  ;  but 
for  that  you  must  wait  till  we  get  to  our 
destination ;  and  then  you  will  be  most 
charmingly  affected  vd\h  a  fit— a  delightful, 
sweet,  soft,  sobbing  fit — which  will  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  soothe  and  console  you  ; 
to  wipe  your  lovely  eyes ;  and  then,  you 
know,  to  kiss  your  delicious  lips.  All  this, 
my  darling  girl,  will  happen  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  in  due  time  every  thing 
will  be  well." 

There  was  no  re2)ly  given  to  tliis  ;  but  the 


moaning  was  deeper,  and  apparently  more 
indicative  of  pain  and  distress  than  before. 
A  third  silence  ensued,  dui'iug  which  they 
arrived  at  the  Grey  Stone,  of  whose  proxim- 
ity the  driver  had  received  orders  to  give 
them  intimation. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  Henderson,  "what's 
the  matter?  Why  do  you  stop,  my  good 
fellow  ?  " 

"  We  are  at  the  Grey  Stone,  your  honor," 
replied  the  man. 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  jiull  up  a  moment,"  he 
added.  "  My  dear  ^liss  Sullivan,  we  are  at 
the  Grey  Stone  now,"  said  he,  addressing 
her. 

She  moaned  again,  and  started. 
"  Whist,"   said   she  ;    "  I  don't  hear   his 
voice." 

At  this  moment  a  man  approached  the 
driver,  and  desired  him  to  let  him  know  that 
a  person  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

The  female  in  the  carriage  no  sooner  heard 
the  voice,  even  although  the  words  were  ut- 
tered in  whispers,  than  she  called  out — 

"Father,  come  to  me — help  me  home — 
I'm  dnn' !  You've  been  desaved,  Mi-.  Hen- 
derson," she  added.  "  It  wasn't  Mave  Sulli- 
van, but  the  Prophet's  own  daughter,  you 
took  away.  Blessed  be  God,  I've  saved  her 
'  that  chsgrace.     Father,    help  me  home.     J 

won't  be  long  a  throuble  to  you  now." 
I  "  What's  this ! "  exclaimed  Henderson. 
!  "Are  you  not  Miss  Sullivan?" 
I  "  Am  I  in  a  dhrame  ?  "  said  the  Prophet, 
!  ajiproaching  the  door  of  the  chaise.  "  Sure- 
'  ly — now — what  is  it  ?  It's  my  daughter's 
\  voice  !  Is  that  Sarah  that  I  left  in  her  bed 
of  typhus  faver  this  night  ?  Or,  am  I  in  a. 
j  dhrame  still,  I  say  ?  Sarah,  is  it  you ) 
I  Sjiake." 

I  "It  is  me,  father  ;  help  me  home.  It  wili 
I  be  your  last  throuble  with  me,  I  think — at 
laste,  I  hope  so —  oh,  I  hope  so  !  " 

"  Who  talks  about  typhus  fever?"  asked 
Henderson,  starting  out  of  the  chaise  with 
alarm.  "  What  means  this  ?  Explain  your- 
self." 

"  I  can  no  more  explain  it,"  rejilied  the 
Prophet.  "  than  you  can.  I  left  my  daughter 
lyin'  in  bed  of  tyj^hus  faver,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  ago  ;  an'  if  I'm  to  be- 
lieve my  eai-s,  I  find  her  in  the  carriage  with 
you  now  ! " 

"I'm  here,"  she  rei^lied  ;  "help  me  out." 
"  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,"  observed  Hender- 
son, in  a  fit  of  passion,  aggravated  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment— "  I  see 
your  trick  ;  an'  so,  you  old  scoundrel,  you 
thought  to  impose  your  tennagant  daughter 
upon  mo  instead  of  Miss  Sullivan,  and  she 
reeking  with  typhus  fever,  too,  by  your  ovni 
!  account.     For  this  piece  of  viUany  I  shall 
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settle  with  you,  however,  never  fear.  Typhus 
fever !  Good  God ! — and  I  so  dreadfully 
afraid  of  it  all  along,  that  I  couldn't  beai-  to 
look  near  a  house  in  which  it  was,  nor  ap- 
proach any  person  even  recovering  out  of  it. 
Driver,  you  may  leave  the  gii'l  at  home.  As 
for  nie,  I  sh;dl  not  enter, your  chaise  again, 
contaminated,  as  it  profe'ably  is,  with  tliat 
dreadful  comj^laiut,  that  is  caiT^ing  oif  half 
the  country.  Call  to  the  Grange  in  the 
morning,  an"  you  shall  be  pjiid.  Good-night, 
you  prophetical  old  impostor.  I  sh:iJl  mark 
you  for  this  piece  of  villany  ;  you  may  rest 
assured  of  that.  A  pretty  trudge  I  shall 
have  to  the  Grange,  such  a  vile  and  tempes- 
tuous night ;  but  you  shall  suffer  for  it,  I  say 
again." 

Donnel  Dhu  was  not  merely  disapjiointed 
at  fiudiug  Sarah  in  such  a  situation  ;  he  was 
hterally  stupefied  with  amazement,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  the  eircumst;iuees  to  be  real. 
It  had  been  agreed  between  him  and  Hen- 
derson, that  should  the  latter  succeeil  in 
fetching  Mave  Sulhvan  a§  far  as  the  Grej^ 
Stone,  he  (the  Prophet)  should  be  considered 
to  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
pact entered  into  between  them,  and  the 
wages  of  his  iniquity  were  to  have  been  paid 
to  him  on  that  spot.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  therefore,  that  his  disapointment  and  in- 
dignation were  fully  equal  to  those  of  Hen- 
derson himself. 

"Where  am  I  to  go  now?"  asked  the 
driver. 

"  To  hell ! "  replied  the  Prophet,  "an'  you 
may  bring  your  fare  with  you." 

"You  must  take  the  reins  yourself,  then," 
rejjlied  the  man,  "  for  I  don't  know  the  way." 

"  Diive  across  the  river,  here  then,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  "  and  up  the  little  road  to 
tlie  cottage  on  the  right ;  yes,  to  the  right — 
till  we  get  that  —  that  —  I  can't  find  words 
to  name  her — in  the  house." 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  door, 
and  poor  Sarah  *ound  herseK  once  more  in 
her  own  cabin,  but  iu  such  a  state  as  neu- 
tralized most  of  her  father's  resentment. 
When  the  driver  had  gone,  Donnel  came  in 
again,  and  was  about  to  wreak  vipon  her  one 
of  those  fits  of  impetuous  fury,  in  which,  it 
was  true,  he  seldom  indulged,  but  which, 
when  wrought  to  a  high  state  of  passion, 
were  indeed  frightfid. 

"  Now,"  he  began,  "  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  "—he  paused,  however,  for  on  looking 
closely  at  her,  there  appeai-ed  something  in 
her  aspect  so  utterly  subversive  of  resent- 
ment, that  he  felt  himself  disarmed  at  once. 
Her  face  was  as  pale  as  his  own,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  it  was  so  chaste,  so  mournful,  and 
yet  so  beautiful,  that  hia  tongue  refused  its 
oifice. 


"  Sarah,"  said  be,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  '?  —  account  for  all  this  —  I  don't  under- 
stand it."  a 

She  rose  with  great  difficulty,  and,  tottering 
over  towai'ds  him,  laid  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  and  looking  uj)  with  a  smile  of 
melancholy  tenderness  into  his  face,  biu'st 
into  tears. 

"Father,"  said  she,  it  is  not  worth  your 
while  to  be  angry  with  Sarah  now.  I  heard 
words  fi-om  your  hjis  this  night  that  would 
make  me  forgive  you  a  thousand  crimes.  I 
heard  you  say  thai  you  loued  me  —  loved  me 
better  than  anything  else  in  this  world. 
I'm  glad  I  know  it,  for  that  wiU  be  all  the 
consolation  I  will  have  on  my  bed  of  death 
—  an'  there  it  is,  father,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  that  which  she  always  occupied  ;  help  me 
over  to  it  now,  for  I  feel  that  I  will  never 
rise  from  it  more." 

Her  father  spoke  not,  but  assisted  her  to 
the  bed  fi-om  wliich  the  old  nui-se,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  it,  now  rose.  He  then  went 
into  the  open  air  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon 
returned,  and  going  over  to  the  bedside 
where  she  lay,  he  looked  upon  her  long  and 
earnestly. 

"Father,"  said  she,  "I  only  did  my  duty 
this  night.  I  knew,  indeed,  I  would  never 
recover  it — -but  then  she  risked  her  life 
for  me,  an'  why  shouldn't  I  do  as  much  for 
her  ?  " 

The  Prophet  still  looked  upon  her,  but 
spoke  not  a  word  ;  his  lips  were  closely  com- 
pressed, his  hands  tightly  clasped,  and  his 
pierciug  eyes  almost  immovable.  Minut* 
after  minute  thus  passed,  until  nearly  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  Sarah  di-eadfully  ex- 
hausted by  what  she  had  undergone,  found 
her  eyes  beginning  to  close  in  an  unsettled 
and  feverish  slumber.  At  length  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  breathed  of  tenderness 
itself— 

"  Sleep,  dew  Sarah — dear  Sarah,  sleep." 

She  apparently  was  asleep,  bvit  not  so  as 
to  be  altogether  luiconscious  of  his  words, 
for,  iu  spite  of  illness  and  fatigue,  a  sweet 
and  serene  smile  stole  gently  over  her  pale 
face,  rested  on  it  for  a  httle,  and  again, 
gi'aduaUy,  and  with  a  moui'nful  placidity  died 
away.  Her  father  sighed  deeply,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  bedside,  said — 

"It  is  useless  to  ask  her  an.^'thing  this 
night,  Biddy.  Can  you  tell  me  what  became 
of  her,  or  how  she  got  out  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  sorra  word,"  rephed  the  old 
woman  ;  "  I'm  svu-e  such  a  start  was  never 
taken  out  o'  mortal  as  I  got  when  I  came 
here,  and  found  her  gone.  I  searched  aU  the 
neighborhood,  but  no  use — divil  a  sowl  seen 
her — so  afther  trottin'  here  an'  there,  an'  up 
and  down,  I  came  in  not  able  to  mark  the 
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ground,  and  laid  myself  down  on  the  bed,  j 
where  I  fell  asleep  till  you  came  back  ;  but  I 
where,  in  thetiame  of  all  that's  wonderful, 
was  she  ?  "  | 

Donnel  sat  do^vn  in  silence,  and  the  crone  i 
saw  that  he  was  in  no  mood  for  answering  j 
questions,  or  entering  into  conversation  ;  she  ' 
accordingly  clapx^ed  herself  on  her  himkers,  ' 
and  commenced  sucking  her  dudeen,  with- 
out at  all  seeming  to  expect  a  rejjly. 

We,  however,  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
historian's  privilege,  in  order  to  acquaint  our 
readers,  very  briefly,  with  that,  of  which  we 
presume,  so  far  as  Sarah  is  concerned,  they 
can  scai-cely  plead  ignorance.  Having  heai'd 
the  conversation  between  Body  Duncan  and 
her  father,  which  satisfied  her  that  the  plot 
for  taking  away  Mave  Sullivan  was  to  be 
executed  that  very  night,  Sarah,  with  her 
usual  energy  and  disregard  for  herself,  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  to  save  her  generous 
rival,  for  we  must  here  acquaint  our  readers, 
that  during  the  progress  other  convalescence, 
she  had  been  able  to  bring  to  her  recollec- 
tion the  j)resenee  of  Mave  Sullivan  in  the 
shed  on  more  than  one  occasion.  She  did 
not,  however,  depend  ujiou  her  own  memory 
or  impressions  for  this,  but  made  inquu-ies 
from  her  nurse,  who,  m  common  with  the 
whole  neighborhood,  had  heard  of  Mave's 
humanity  and  attention  towards  her,  to  which 
it  was  well  known,  she  owed  her  hfe.  The 
generous  gu'l,  therefore,  filled  with  remorse 
at  having,  for  one  moment,  contenqilated  any 
act  of  injury  towards  Mave,  now  determined 
^o  save  her  from  the  impending  danger,  or 
lose  her  life  in  the  attempt.  How  she  won 
her  way  in  such  an  enfeebled  state  of  health, 
and  on  such  a  night,  cannot  now  be  known  ; 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  she  arrived 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  attack  was 
made  upon  Sullivan's  house,  and  just  in  time 
to  have  Mave  and  her  cousin  each  concealed 
under  a  bed.  Knovring,  however,  that  a 
strict  search  would  have  rendered  light  of 
some  kind  necessary,  and  enable  the  ruffians 
to  discover  Mave  besides,  she,  at  once,  threw 
herself  in  their  way,  un.der  a  feigned  attempt 
to  escajne,  and  the  next  moment  thi-ee  or 
four  voices  exclaimed,  exultingly,  "  we  have 
her — the  cropped  head — here  she  is — all's 
right — come  away,  you  darlin',  you'll  be  a 
happy  girl  before  this  day  week  !  " 

"I  hope  so,"  she  replied;  "oh,  I  hope  so 
■ — bring  me  away  !  " 

The  Prophet's  own  adventure  was  not  less 
disastrous.  Body  Duncan's  sudden  with- 
drawal fi-om  the  robbery  surijrised  him  very 
much.  On  seriously  and  closely  re-consid- 
ering the  circumstances,  it  looked  suspicious, 
and  ere  a  single  hour  liad  passed,  Donnel 
Islt  an  impression  that,  on  that  business  at 


least.  Body  had  betrayed  him.  Acting  upon 
this  conviction — for  it  amounted  to  that — he 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  house  was  se- 
cured against  the  possibility  of  any  success- 
ful attack  uf>ou  it.  This  he  discovered  in  the 
village  of  Grange,  when,  on  inquiring,  he 
foiuid  that  most  ^f  the  young  men  wer« 
gone  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  "  big  house,' 
So  much  being  knowTi,  any  additional  infor* 
mation  to  Donnel  was  unnecessary.  He  ac- 
cordingly relinquished  the  enterprise ;  and 
remembering  the  engagement  with  young 
Henderson  at  the  Grey  Stone,  met  him 
there,  to  receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity  ; 
but  with  what  success,  the  reader  is  ah'eady 
acquainted. 

This  double  failure  of  his  projects,  threw 
the  mind  of  the  Prophet  into  a  train  of  deep 
and  25ainful  reflection.  He  began  to  reflect 
that  his  views  of  life  and  society  might  not, 
after  all,  be  either  the  safest  or  tlie  best. 
He  looked  back  over  his  own  past  life,  and 
forward  to  the  future,  and  he  felt  as  if  the 
shadow  of  some  fljiproaching  evil  was  over 
him.  He  then  thought  of  his  daughter,  and 
l^ictured  to  himself  what  she  might  have 
been,  had  he  discharged,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  the  duties  of  a  Christian  i:)arent  to. 
wards  hei".  This,  and  other  recollections, 
l^ressed  upon  him,  and  his  heart  was  once  or 
twice  upon  the  jjoint  of  fallmg  back  into  the 
fresh  impulses  of  its  early  humanity,  when 
the  trial  of  to-morrow  threw  liim  once  more 
into  a  gloom,  that  settled  him  down  into  a 
resentful  but  unsatisfactory  determination  to 
disehai-ge.  the  duty  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI 

A  Double  Trial— Retributive  JuHice. 

With  beating  and  anxious  hearts  did  the 
family  of  the  Daltons  rise  uiion  the  gloomy 
morning  of  the  old  man's  trial.  Deep  con- 
cern i>revented  them  fi-om  eatmg,  or  even 
feeling  inclined  to  eat ;  but  when  about  to 
sit  down  to  their  early  and  sorrowful  repast, 
Mi-s.  Dalton,  lookmg  around  her,  asked — 

"  Where  is  poor  Tom  fi-om  us  tJiis  mora- 
ing?" 

"  He  went  out  last  night,"  replied  one  of 
his  sisters,  "but  didn't  come  back  since." 

"  That  poor  boy,"  said  his  mother,  "  won't 
be  long  with  us ;  he's;  gone  eveiy  way — 
health  and  strength,  and  reason.  He  has 
no  appetite — and  a  child  has  more  strength. 
After  this  day  he  must  he  kept  in  the  house, 
if  possible,  or  looked  to  when  he  goe.s  out ; 
but  indeed  I  fear  that  in  a  day  or  two  ho 
mil   not  be   able   to   go  anjT\-herc.      Poor 
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affectionate  boy!  he  never  recovered  the 
death  of  that  unhappy  giii,  nor  ever  will ; 
an'  it  would  be  well  for  himself  that  he  was 
i-emoved  from  this  world,  in  which,  indeed, 
iie"s  now  not  tit  to  hve." 

Little  time  was  lost  in  the  desjjatch  of 
theii-  brief  meal,  and  they  set  out,  with  the 
exception  of  ^lary,  to  be  jsreseut  at  the  trail 
of  their  aged  father. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess,  as  was 
but  uatm-al,  for  the  case  had  excited  a  very 
deep  interest  throughout  almost  the  whole 
coimtry. 

At  length  the  judge  was  seated,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Cornelius  Daltou  was  put  to  the 
bar,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Bar- 
tholomew Sullivan,  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  a  walking-stick,  in  the  corner  of  a 
field,  near  a  place  called  the  Grey  Stone,  &c., 
&c.,  situate  and  being  in  the  barony  of,  &c., 
&c. 

"When  the  reverend  looking  old  man  stood 
uja  at  the  bar,  we  need  scarcely  say  thtit  all 
eyes  were  immediately  turned  on  him  with 
singulai-  interest.  It  was  cleai-,  however, 
that  there  was  an  admission  of  guilt  in  his 
very  face,  for,  instead  of  appearing  with  the 
erect  and  iudej)endeut  attitude  of  conscious 
innocence,  he  looked  towards  the  judge  and 
ai'ound  the  court  with  an  expression  of  such 
remorse  and  sorrow,  and  his  mUd  blue  eye 
had  in  it  a  feeling  so  full  of  humility,  resig- 
nation and  contrition,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  look  on  his  aged  figure  and  almost  white 
hairs  ^vith  inditference,  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  without  sympathy.  Indeed,  his  case  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  those  in  which  the  stem 
and  unrelentmg  decree  of  human  law  comes 
to  demand  its  rights,  long  after  the  unhappy 
victim  has  washed  awaj'  his  crime  by  rej^ent- 
anee,  and  made  his  peace  with  God,  a  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  couveutioual  offences 
that  is  too  often  overlooked  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  distribution  of 
punishment. 

It  was  net  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to 
plead  not  guilty,  which  he  did  at  length,  but 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  conveyed  anytliing 
but  a  conviction  of  his  innocence  to  the 
court,  the  jury,  and  those  about  him. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Jeremiah  Sul- 
Hvan.  who  deposed  that  he  was  present  in 
one  of  the  Christmas  Manjamorea  [Big  Mar- 
ket] in  the  year  1798,  when  an  altercation 
took  place  between  his  late  brother  Bartle 
and  the  j)risoner  at  the  bar,  resjaecting  the 
price  of  some  barley,  which  the  jsrisoner  had 
bought  fi'om  his  brother.  The  prisoner  had 
bought  it,  he  said,  for  the  sum  of  thirtj'-five 
pounds  fifteen  shiUiiigs,  whilst  liis  brother 
affirmed  tliat  it  was  ou'y  thirtj'-five  jjoimds 


thirteen  shillings — upon  which  they  came  to 
blows ;  his  brother,  when  struck  by  the 
prisoner,  ha^'ing  returned  the  blow,  and 
knocked  the  prisoner  down.  They  were  then 
sei)ai-ated  by  theu-  friends,  who  interposed, 
and,  as  the  cause  of  the  dispute  was  so  trif- 
ling, it  was  proposed  that  it  .should  be  spent 
in  drink,  each  contributing  one-half.  To  this 
both  assented,  and  the  parties  having  com- 
menced drinking,  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  amount  disputed,  but  drank  on  until 
they  became  somewhat  tipsy,  and  were,  with 
difficulty,  kejjt  from  quarrelling  again.  The 
last  words  he  heard  from  them  that  night 
were,  as  far  as  he  can  remember — "Dalton," 
said  his  brother,  "you  have  no  more  brains 
than  the  piUar  of  a  gate."  Upon  which  the 
other  attempted  to  strike  him,  and,  on  being 
prevented,  he  shook  his  stick  at  him,  and 
swore  that  "before  he  slept  he'd  know 
whether  he  had  brains  or  not."  Their  fx'iends 
tlien  took  them  different  ways ,  he  was 
1  sejjarated  fi-om  them,  and  knows  nothing 
fm-ther  about  what  happened.  He  never 
i  saw  his  brother  alive  afterwards.  He  then 
!  deposed  to  the  finding  of  his  coat  and  hat, 
;  each  in  a  crushed  and  torn  state.  The  foot- 
i  marks  in  the  corner  of  the  field  were  proved 
I  to  have  been  those  of  his  brother  and  the 
prisoner,  as  the  shoes  of  each  exactly  fitted 
\  them  when  tried.  He  was  then  asked  how 
it  could  be  jjossible,  as  his  brother  had  alto- 
gether disappeared,  to  know  whether  his 
'  shoes  fitted  the  foot-prints  or  not,  to  which 
he  replied,  that  one  of  his  shoes  was  found 
i  on  the  sjjot  the  next  morning,  and  that  a 
I  second  paii-,  which  he  had  at  home,  were  al- 
so tried,  aud  fitted  jn-ecisely. 
I  The  next  witness  was  Body  Duncan,  who 
i  deposed  that  on  the  night  in  cjuestion,  he 
i  was  j)assing  on  a  car,  after  having  sold  a 
load  of  oats  in  the  market.  On  coming  to 
the  corner  of  the  field,  he  saw  a  man  drag 
or  carry  something  heavy  hke  a  sack,  which, 
on  seeing  him,  Body,  he  (the  man,)  left 
hastily  inside  the  ditch,  and  stooped,  as  if  to 
avoid  being  known.  He  asked  the  jjerson 
what  he  was  about,  who  replied  that,  "  he 
hoped  he  was  no  ganger  ; "  by  which  he  un- 
derstood that  he  was  concerned  in  private 
distillation,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
malt ;  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  confirmed, 
on  hearing  the  man's  voice,  which  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  poteen  work  for  some  years. 
One  thing  struck  him,  which  he  remembered 
afterwards,  that  the  prisoner  had  a  hat  in 
his  hand  ;  aud  when  it  was  observed  in  the 
cross-examination  that  the  hat  might  have 
been  his  own,  he  repUed  that  he  did  not 
think  it  could,  as  he  had  his  ovm  on  his 
head  at  the  time.     He  then  asked  was  tha,; 
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Condy  Dalton,  and  the  reply  was,  "it  is, 
uvfortimati'hj  ;  "  upon  which  he  wished  him 
good-night,  and  drove  homewards.  He  re- 
members the  night  well,  as  he  Uved  at  that 
time  down  at  the  Long  Ridge,  and  caught  a 
severe  illness  on  his  way  home,  by  reason  of 
a  heavy  shower  that  wet  him  to  the  skin. 
He  wasn't  able  to  leave  the  house  for  three 
months  afterwards.  It  was  an  unlucky  night 
any  waj'. 

Next  came  the  Prophet.  It  was  near  day- 
break on  the  morning  of  the  same  night, 
and  he  was  on  his  way  through  Glendhu. 
He  was  then  desired  to  state  what  it  was 
that  brought  him  through  Glendhu  at  such 
iui  hour.  He  would  tell  the  truth,  as  it  was 
safe  to  do  so  now — he  had  been  making 
United  Irishmen  that  night,  and,  at  all 
events,  he  was  on  his  keeping,  for  the  truth 
was,  he  had  befen  rejjorted  to  government, 
and  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  him.  He  was 
then  desired  to  proceed  in  his  evidence,  and 
he  did  so.  On  his  way  through  Glendhu  he 
came  to  a  very  lonelj  spot,  where  he  had 
been  obliged  to  hide,  at  that  time,  more 
than  once  or  twice,  himself.  Here,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  the  body  of  a  man  lying 
dead,  and  he  knew  it  at  once  to  be  that  of 
'■Jie  late  Bartholomew  Sullivan ;  beside  it 
Vas  a  grave  dug,  about  two  feet  deep.  He 
lyas  astonished  and  shocked,  and  knew  not 
what  to  say ;  but  he  felt  that  murder  had 
een  committed,  and  he  became  dreadfully 
an-aid.  In  his  confusion  and  alai-m  he 
looked  about  to  try  if  he  could  see  any  per- 
son near,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
prisoner,  Condy  Dalton,  crouched  among  a 
clump  of  black-thorn  bushes,  with  a  spade 
in  his  hands.  It  instantly  came  into  his 
head  that  he,  the  prisoner,  on  finding  him- 
self discovered,  might  murder  him  also  ; 
and,  in  order  to  ,"n'event  the  other  fi-om  sup- 
posing that  he  had  seen  him,  he  shouted 
out  and  asked  is  there  any  body  near  ?  and 
hearing  no  answer,  he  was  glad  to  get  oft" 
safe.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  on  his 
way  out  of  the  country,  for  on  coming  with- 
in sight  of  his  own  house,  he  saw  it  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  going  to  England,  where,  in  about  a 
month  afterwards,  he  heard  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  hanged  for  the  murder,  which  was 
an  untrue  account  of  the  affair,  as  he,  the 
prisoner,  had  only  been  imprisoned  for  a 
time,  which  he  supposed  led  to  the  report. 

"When  asked  why  he  did  not  communicate 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  to  some  one 
in  the  neighborhood  before  he  went,  he  re- 
plied, that  "  at  that  hour  the  Avhole  country 
was  in  bed,  and  when  a  man  is  flying  for  his 
life,  he  is  not  very  anxious  to  houid  conversa- 
tions with  any  body." 


On  the  cross-exam.inaiit<u  he  said,  that "  t% 
reason  why  he  let  the  matter  rest  until  x  jw 
was,  that  he  did  not  ^vish  to  be  the  meanj  ol 
brinpfiu'  a  fellow-creature  to  an  untimeiy 
death,  especially  such  a  man  as  the  prisoner, 
nor  to  be  the  means  of  drawing  down  dis-^ 
grace  upon  his  decent  and  resj)ectable  fami' 
ly.  His  conscience,  howevei",  always  kept 
him  uneasy,  and  to  teU  the  truth,  he  had 
neither  peace  nor  rest  for  many  a  long  year, 
in  consequence  of  concealing  his  knowledge 
of  the  murder,  and  he  now  came  forward  to 
free  his  own  miud  from  what  he  had  suffered 
by  it.  He  ■ndshed  both  jjarties  well,  and  he 
hoj)ed  no  one  would  blame  him  for  what  he 
was  doing,  for,  indeed,  of  late,  he  coidd  not 
rest  in  his  bed  at  night.  Manj'  a  time  the 
j  murdhered  man  appeared  to  him,  and  thi-eat- 
!  ened  him,  he  thought  for  not  disclosing  what 
I  he  knew. 

!  At  this  moment,  there  was  a  slight  bustle 
;  at  that  side  of  the  court  where  the  counsel 
1  for  the  defense  sat,  which,  after  a  little  time, 
i  subsided,  and  the  evidence  was  about  to 
!  close,  when  the  latter  gentleman,  after  hav- 
1  ing  closely  cross-examined  him  to  very  Httle 
I  purpose,  said  : 

j       "  So  you  tell  us,  that  in  consequence  of 
j  your  very  tender  conscience,  you  have  not, 
1  of  late,  been  able  to  rest  iu  your  bed  at 
I  night  ?  " 
I      "  I  do." 

I       "  And  you  say  the  murdered  man  a2:)pear' 
'  ed  to  vou  aud  threatened  you  ?  " 
:      "  I  do." 

I       "^Vllichof  them?" 

j  "Peter  Magennis — what  am  I  sayin'?  . 
I  mean  Bartle  Sullivan." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  you  vnW  please 
take  down  the  name  of  Peler  Mar/p»nis — will 
your  lordship  also  take  a  note  of  that? 
Well,"  he  proceeded,  "  will  you  tell  us  w'hat 
kind  of  a  man  this  Bartle  or  Bartholomew 
Sullivan  was  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in  appear- 
ance ;  very  stout,  with  a  long  face,  a  slight 
sear  on  his  chin,  and  a  cast  in  his  eye." 
"  Do  you  remember  which  of  them  ?  " 
"  Indeed  I  don't,  an'  it  wouldn't  be  rai- 
sonal)le  that  I  should,  afther  sich  a  distance 
of  time." 

"  And,  you  saw  that  man  murdered  ?  " 
"  I  seeii  him  dead,  afther  having  been  miuv. 
dhered." 

"Very  right — I  stand  corrected.  Well, 
you  saw  him  buried  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  him  buried,  but  I  saw  him 

dead,  as  I  said,  an'  the  grave  ready  for  him." 

"  Do   you   think   now  if  he  were  to  rise 

again  from  that  grave,  that  you  would  know 

him?" 

"  WeU,  I'm  sui-e  I  c;m't  say.     By  all  ac 
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couTits  the  gi-ave  makes  great  changes,  but 
It  it  didn't  change  him  very  much  entirely, 
it  wouldn't  be  liard  to  know  liim  again — for, 
as  I  said,  he  was  a  remaikable  man." 

"  Well,  then,  we  shall  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refreshing  your  memory — here,' 
he  said,  adLh-essing  liimself  to  some  person 
behind  him  ;  "  come  forward — get  up  on  the 
table,  and  stand  face  to  face  \\H\\  that  man." 

The  stranger  advanced — pushed  over  to 
the  corner  of  the  table,  and,  mounting  it, 
stood,  as  he  had  b5en  directed,  confronting 
the  Black  Projjhet. 

"  AVhetlier  you  seen  me  dead,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  or  whether  you  seen  me  buried, 
is  best  known  to  yourself  ;  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  here  I  am — by  name  Bartle  Sulhvan, 
ahve  an'  well,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty 
for  it ! " 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  judge,  address- 
ing Daltou's  counsel ;  "who  is  this  man?" 

'■  My  lord,"  rephed  that  gentleman,  "  this 
is  the  individual  for  the  murder  of  whom, 
upon  the  evidence  of  these  two  villains,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  charged.  It  is  a 
consfiiracy  as  singular  as  it  is  diabolical ; 
but  one  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  clear  ujp,  by 
and  by." 

"  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  see  my  way 
through  it  at  jiresent,"  returned  the  judge  ; 
"  did  not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  acknowl- 
edge his  guilt  ? — had  yoii  not  some  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  j^lead  not  guilty  ?  Are  you 
sm-e,  Mr.  O'Hagan,  that  this  stranger  is  not 
a  coimterfeit '? " 

The  reply  of  counsel  could  not  now  be 
heai'd — hundreds  in  the  court  house,  on 
hearing  his  name,  and  seeing  him  alive  and 
well  before  them,  at  once  recognized  his 
person,  and  testiljed  their  recognition  by  the 
usual  manifestations  of  wonder,  satisfaction 
and  dehght.  The  murmur,  in  fact,  gradu- 
sllj'  gained  strength,  and  deepened  until  it 
fairly  burst  forth  in  one  loud  and  astound- 
ing cheer,  and  it  was  not,  as  usual,  until  the 
judge  had  threatened  to  commit  the  first 
person  who  should  again  disturb  the  court, 
that  it  sub.sided.  There  were  two  persons 
present,  howevei-,  to  whom  we  must  direct 
the  special  attention  of  our  readers— we  mean 
Condy  Dalton  and  the  Prophet,  on  both  of 
whom  Sullivan's  unexpected  appearance  pro- 
duced very  opposite  effects.  When  old  Dal- 
ton first  noticed  the  strange  man  getting 
upon  the  table,  the  apjDearance  of  Siillivan, 
associated,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  lang-uage 
of  his  counsel,  with  some  vague  notion  of 
his  resurrection  from  the  grave,  filled  his 
mind  with  such  a  morbid  and  iincertain  feel- 
ing of  everj'thing  about  him  that  he  began 
to  imagine  himself  in  a  di-eam,  and  that  his 
reas'vr    mu.st   soon  awaken    to  the  terrible 


reality  of  his  situation.  A  dimness  of  per< 
ception,  in  fact,  came  ever  all  his  faculties, 
and  for  some  minutes  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  proceedings  around 
him.  The  reaction  was  too  sudden  for  a 
mind  that  had  been  broken  down  so  long, 
and  hari-assed  so  painfully,  by  impressions 
of  remorse  and  guilt.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  had  forgot,  for  a  time,  the  natiu'e  of 
his  situation — ;ill  appeared  unintelligible 
confusion  about  him, — he  could  see  a  multi- 
tude of  faces,  and  the  people,  all  agitated  by 
I  some  great  cause  of  commotion,  and  that  was, 
i  then,  all  he  could  understand  alwut  it. 
}  "  What  is  this,"  said  he  to  himself  ; — "  am 
I  I  on  my  trial '? — or  is  it  some  dhi-ame  that 
I'm  dhramin'  at  home  in  my  own  poor  place 
among  my  heai't-broken  family '? " 

A  htlle  time,  however,  soon  undeceived 
him,  and  awoke  his  honest  heart  to  a  tme 
percej^tion  of  his  happiness. 
I  "My  lord,"  said  the  strange  man,  in  reply 
i  to  the  judge's  last  observation,  "I  am  no 
counterfeit — an'  I  thank  my  good  an'  gra- 
I  cious  God  that  I  have  been  able  to  come  in 
i  time  to  save  this  worthy  and  honest  man's 
i  life.  Condy  Dalton,"  said  he,  "I  can  explain 
I  all ;  but  in  the  mane  time  let  me  sh:ike  hands 
wid  you,  and  ax  your  pardon  for  the  bad 
I  tratement  and  provocation  I  gave  you  on  that 
unlucky  day — well  may  I  say  so,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned — for,  as  I  hear,  an'  as  I 
see,  indeed,  it  has  caused  you  and  your  family 
I  bitter  trouble  and  sorrow." 

"  Bartle  Sullivan  !  Merciful  Father,  is  this 
j  all  right?  is  it  real?  No  dhrame,  then! 
;  an'  I  have  my  ould  friend  by  the  hand — let 
I  me  aee — let  me  fWl  you  ! — it  is— it's  truth-— 
I  but,  there  now — I  don't  care  wlio  sees  me — I 
I  must  oifer  one  short  prayer  of  thanksgivin' 
to  my  marciful  God,  who  has  released  me 
;  from  the  snares  of  my  enemies,  an'  taken 
tliis  great  weight  oif  o'  my  heart !  "  As  he 
si:)oke,  he  elapsed  his  hands,  looked  up  with 
an  expression  of  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  heaven,  then  knelt  do^vn  in  a  comer  of 
the  dock,  and  retiu-ned  thanks  to  God. 
I  The  Prophet,  on  beholding  the  man,  stood 
more  in  sui-jsrise  than  astonishment,  and 
i  seemed  e\'idently  filled  more  with  mortifica- 
j  tion  rather  than  wondei'.  He  looked  around 
i  the  court  with  great  calmness,  and  then 
fastening  his  eyes  u\>Qn  Sulhvan,  studied,  or 
I  appeared  to  study,  his  features  for  a  consid- 
,  erable  time.  A  shadow  so  dark,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  so  fearfully  black,  settled 
I  upon  his  countenance,  that  it  gave  liira  an 
almost  superuatui'al  aspect ;  it  looked,  in 
I  fact,  as  if  the  gloom  of  his  fate  had  fallen 
upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  ink 
quities.  He  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  feel 
this  himself ;  for  while  the  confusion   and 
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murmurs  were  spreading  tkrougli  the  court, 
he  muttered  to  himself — 

"  I  am  doomed  ;  I  did  this,  as  if  something 
drove  me  to  it ;  however,  if  I  could  only  be 
sure  that  the  cursed  box  was  really  lost,  I 
might  laugh  at  the  world  still." 
)  He  then  looked  around  him  with  singular 
composure,  and  ultimately  at  the  judge,  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  he  might  depart  or  not. 
At  this  moment,  a  j^ale,  sickly-looking 
female,  aided,  or  rather  supported,  by  the 
Pedlar  and  Hanlon,  was  in  the  act  of  ap- 
proaching the  jilace  where .  Dalton's  attornej' 
stood,  as  if  to  make  some  communication  to 
him,  when  a  scream  was  heard,  followed  by 
the  exclamation — 

"  Blessed  Heaven  !  it's  himself  ! — it's  him- 
self ! " 

Order  and  silence  were  immediately  called 
by  the  ciier,  but  the  Prophet's  eyes  had  been 
already  attracted  to  the  woman,  who  was  no 
other  than  Hanlon's  aunt,  and  for  some  time 
he  looked  at  her  with  an  apparent  sensation  of 
absolute  terror.  Graduidlj',  however,  his 
usual  indomitable  hardness  of  manner  re- 
turned to  him  ;  he  still  kejDt  his  gaze  fixed 
upon  her,  as  if  to  make  certain  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  after  which  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  an  expression  of  rage  and 
mahgnity  that  no  language  could  describe ; 
his  teeth  became  absolutely  locked,  as  if  he 
could  have  ground  her  between  them,  and 
his  eyes  literally  blazed  with  fury,  that  re- 
sembled that  of  a  rabid  beast  of  prey.  The 
shock  was  evidently  more  than  the  woman 
could  bear,  who,  still  supported  by  the  Ped- 
lar and  Hanlon,  withdrew  ui  a  state  almost 
borderuig  on  insensibility. 

A  very  brief  space  now  determined  the 
trial.  Sullivan's  brother  and  several  of  the 
jurors  themselves  clearly  established  his 
identitj',  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  Condy 
Daltonwas  instantly  discharged.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  street  was  hailed  by  the  cheers 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  are  in 
general  delighted  with  the  acquittal  of  a 
fellow-creature,  unless  imler  circumstances 
of  very  atrocious  criminality. 

"I  suppose  I  may  go  down,"  said  the 
Prophet, — "  you  have  done  with  me  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  rejihed  Dalton's  counsel. 

"Let  these  two  men  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody," said  the  judge,  "  and  let  an  indictment 
for  pei-jui-y  be  prepared  against  them,  and 
sent  to  the  grand  jury  forthwith." 

"My  lord,"  proceeded  the  counsel,  "we 
are,  we  think,  in  a  capacity  to  establish  a 
much  gi-aver  charge  against  M'Gowan — a 
charge  of  murder,  my  lord,  discovered,  under 
circumstances  little  short  of  providential." 

In  shoi't,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
dry  details  of  the  courts,  after  some  (.liscus- 


sion,  it  was  arranged  that  two  bills  should 
be  jirepared  and  sent  up — one  for  peijury, 
and  the  other  for  the  murder  of  a  carman, 
named  Peter  Magennis.  .ihaost  at  the  very 
spot  where  it  had,  until  tJieu,  been  supposed 
that  jjoor  Daltou  had  murdered  Bartholomew 
Sulhvan.  The  consequence  was,  that  Don- 
nel,  or  Donald  M'Gowan,  the  Black  Proi^het, 
found  himself  in  the  very  dock  where  Dalton 
had  stood  the  preceding  day.  His  case, 
whether  as  regarded  the  jjei-jm-y  or  the  mur- 
der, was  entitled  to  n»  clemency,  beyond 
that  which  the  letter  of  the  law  strictly  al- 
lowed. The  judge  assigned  him  counsel, 
j  with  whom  he  was  permitted  to  communi- 
I  cate  ;  and  he  himself,  probably  supposing 
I  that  his  chance  of  escajDe  was  then  greater 
I  than  if  more  time  were  allowed  to  ijroeure 
and  arrange  evidence  against  him,  said  he 
was  ready  and  willing,  isithout  further  notice, 
to  be  brought  to  trial. 

We  beg  to  observe  here,  that  we  do  not 
strictly  confine  om-selves  to  the  statements 
made  dvuing  the  trial,  inasmuch  as  we  deem 
it  necessaiT  to  mention  circumstances  to  the 
reader,  which  the  rules  of  legitimate  evi- 
dence would  render  inadmissable  in  a  court 
of  justice.  We  are  not  reporting  the  case, 
and  conseciuently  hold  ourselves  warranted 
in  adding  whatever  may  be  necessaiy  to 
making  it  jserfectly  cleai',  or  in  withholding 
cu-cimistances  that  did  not  bear  ujion  our 
narrative.  With  this  proviso,  we  now  isro- 
ceed  to  detail  the  denouement. 

The  first  evidence  against  him,  was  that  of 
our  female  friend,  whom  we  have  called  the 
Widow  Hanlon,  but  who,  in  fact,  was  no  other 
than  the  Prophet's  wife,  and   sister  to   the 
man   Magennis,  whom  he   had    murdered. 
The  Projihet's  real  name,  she   stated,   was 
M'lvor,  but  why  he  changed   it,  she   knew 
not.     He  had  been  a  man,  in  the  early  pai-t 
of  his  hfe,  of  rather  a  kind  and  placid  dis- 
position, unless  when  highly  jn-ovoked,  and 
then  his  resentments  were  terrible.     He  was 
all  his  life,  however,  the  slave  of  a  dark  and 
ever-wakeful    jealousy,   that    destroyed    his 
peace,  and  rendered  his  life  painful  both  to 
himself  and  others.     It  happened  that  her 
brother,  the  murdered  man,  had  jn'osecuted 
M'lvor  for  taking  forcible  possession  of  a 
house,  for  which  he,  M'lvor,  received  t\velve 
;  mouths'   imijrisonmeut.      It  happened  als6 
j  about  that  time,  that  is,  a  little   before  the 
I  murder,  that  he  had  become  jealous  of  her 
t  and  a  neighbor,  who  had  jaaid  his  addresses 
j  to    her   before   marriage.      M'lvor,    at  this 
period,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  plain  Land 
Sul•^'eyor  among  the  farmers  and  cottiers  oi 
I  the  barony,   and  had  much  reputation  for 
his  exactness  and  aocm-acy.    TVliile  in  prison, 
he    vowed    deadly   vengeance    agiiinst    hci 
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brother,  Magennis,  and  swore,  that  if  ever 
she  spoke  to  him,  acknowledged  him,  or  re- 
ceived him  into  her  house  during  his  life, 
she  should  never  live  another  day  under  his 
roof. 

In  this  state  matters  were,  when  her 
brother,  having  heard  that  her  husband  was 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  barony,  surveying,  or 
subdividing  a  farm,  came  to  ask  her  to  her 
sister's  wedding,  and  wliile  in  the  house,  the 
Prophet,  most  unexpectedly,  was  discovered, 
within  a  few  i^erches  of  the  door,  on  his  re- 
tiu-n.  Terror,  on  her  part,  fi-om  a  dread  of 
his  violence,  and  also  an  apprehension  lest  he 
and  her  brother  should  meet,  and,  perhaps, 
seriously  injure  each  other,  even  to  blood- 
shed, caused  her  to  hurry  the  latter  into  an- 
other room,  with  instructions  to  get  out  of 
the  window  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  to  go 
home.  Unfortunately  he  did  so,  but  had 
scarcely  escaped,  when  a  poor  mendicant 
woman,  coming  in  to  ask  alms,  exclaimed — 
"  Take  care,  good  peoi:)le,  that  you  have  not 
been  robbed — I  saw  a  man  comiu'  out  of  the 
windy,  and  runniu'  over  toward  Jemmy 
Campel's  house" — Campel  being  the  name 
of  the  young  man  of  whom  her  husband  was 
jealous. 

M'lvor,  now  furious,  ran  towards  Campel's, 
and  meeting  that  person's  servant-maid  at 
the  door,  asked  "  if  her  master  was  at 
home." 

She  rei^lied,  "Yes,  he  just  came  in  this 
minute." 

"  What  direction  did  he  come  from  ?  " 

"From  the  dii-ection  of  youi-  own  house," 
she  answered. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  his  wife, 
at  once  recollecting  his  jealousy,  told  him 
immediatelj'  that  the  person  who  had  left  the 
house  xvati  her  brother ;  but  he  rushed  on, 
and  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  her 
words. 

From  this  jieriod  forward  he  never  lived 
with  her,  but  she  has  heard  recently — no 
longer  ago  than  last  night — that  he  had  as- 
sociated Inmself  with  a  woman  named  Elean- 
or M'Guirk,  about  thirty  miles  farther  west 
from  their  original  neighborhood,  near  a 
place  called  Glen'lhu,  and  it  was  at  that  place 
her  brother  was  miu-dered. 

Neither  her  anxieties  nor  her  troubles, 
however,  ended  here.  'N^Tien  her  husband 
left  her,  he  took  a  daughter,  their  only  child, 
then  almost  an  infant,  away  with  him,  and 
contrived  to  cii-culate  a  report  that  he  and 
she  had  gone  to  America.  After  her  return 
homo,  slie  followed  her  nei^hewto  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  accounted  for  her  i^resence 
there.  So  well,  indeed,  did  he  manage  this 
matter,  that  she  received  a  very  contrite  and 
affectionate  letter,  that  had  been  sent,  she 


I  thought,  from  Boston,  desiring  lier  to  foilow 
himself  and  the  child  there.  The  deceit  waa 
I  successfid.  Gratified  at  the  prosjsect  of  join- 
i  ingthem,  she  made  the  due  preparations,  and 
set  sail.  It  is  unnecessary  to  saj',  that  on 
arriving  at  Boston  she  could  get  no  tidings 
whatsoever  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
but  as  she  had  some  relations  in  the  place, 
she  found  them  out,  and  resided  there  until 
j  witliin  a  few  mouths  ago,  when  she  set  sail 
for  Ireland,  where  she  arrived  only  a  short 
!  time  previous  to  the  period  of  the  trial.  She 
!  has  often  heard  M'lvor  say  that  he  would 
settle  accounts  with  her  brother  some  tine 
I  night,  but  he  usually  added,  "I  will  take  my 
I  time  and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  when  I 
;  go  ahotU  it,"  by  which  she  thought  he  meant 
I  robbing  him,  as  well  as  miu-dering  him,  as 
her  brother  was  known  mostly  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  money  about  him. 

We  now  add  here,  although  the  fact  was 
not  brought  out  until  a  later  stage  of  the 
trial,  that  she  proved  the  identity  of  the 
body  found  in  Glendhu,  as  being  that  of  her 
brother,  very  clearly.  His  riglit  leg  had 
been  broken,  and  having  been  mismanaged, 
was  a  little  crooked,  which  occasioned  him 
to  have  a  shght  halt  in  his  walk.  The  top 
joint  also  of  the  second  toe.'ou  the  same  foot 
had  been  snapped  off  by  the  tramp  of  ahorse, 
while  her  brother  was  a  schoolboy — two  cir- 
cumstances which  were  corroborated  by  the 
Coroner,  and  one  or  two  of  those  who  had  ex- 
amined the  body  at  the  previous  inquest, 
and  which  they  could  tlien  attribute  only  to 
injuries  received  during  his  rude  interment, 
but  which  were  now  perfectly  intelligible  and 
significant. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Bartholemew 
Sullivan,  who  dejposed — 

That  about  a  month  before  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  country,  he  was  one 
night  coming  home  from  a  wake,  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  Grey  Stone  he  met  a  person, 
evidently  a  cai-man,  accompanying  a  horse 
and  cai-t,  who  bade  him  the  time  of  night  as 
he  i^assed.  He  noticed  that  the  man  had  a 
slight  halt  as  he  walked,  but  could  not  re- 
member his  face,  although  the  night  was  by 
no  means  dark.  On  passing  onwards,  to- 
wards home,  he  met  another  person  walking 
after  the  carman,  who,  on  seeing  him  (Sulli- 
I  van)  hastily  threw  some  weapon  or  other  into 
I  the  ditch.  The  hour  was  about  three  o'clock 
I  in  the  night  (morning,)  and  on  looking  close 
at  the  man,  for  he  seemed  to  follow  the  other 
in  a  stealthy  way,  he  could  only  observe  that 
he  had  a  verj'  jsale  face,  and  heavy  black  eye- 
brows ;  indeed  he  has  little  doubt  but  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  man,  although  he  will 
not  actually  swear  it  after  such  a  length  of 
time. 
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This  was  the  evidence  given  by  Bartholo- 
mew Sullivan. 

The  third  witness  produced  "was  Theodo- 
sius  M'Mahon,  or,  as  he  was  Letter  known, 
Toddy  Mack,  the  Pedlar,  who  deposed  to  tlie 
fact  of  having,  previously  to  his  departure  for 
Boston,  given  to  Peter  Magennis  a  present 
of  a  steel  tobacco-box  as  a  keep-sake,  and  as 
the  man  did  not  use  tobacco,  he  said,  on  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket — 

"  This  will  do  nicely  to  hould  my  money 
in,  on  my  way  home  from  DubUn." 

Upon  which  Toddy  Mack  observed,  laugh- 
ingly— 

"Tlmt  if  he  put  either  silver  or  brass  in 
it,  half  the  country  would  know  it  by  the  jin- 
gle." 

"  111  take  care  of  that,  never  fear,"  replied 
Magennis,  "  for  I'll  put  nothing  in  this,  but 
the  soft,  comfortable  notes." 

He  was  asked  if  the  box  had  any  pai'ticular 
mark  by  which  it  might  be  known  ? 

"  Yes,  he  had  himself  praiched  upon  the 
lid  of  it  the  initials  of  the  iserson  to  whom 
he  gave  it — P.  M.,  for  Peter  Slageunis." 

"  Would  you  know  the  box  if  you  saw  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ! " 

"  Is  that  it  ?  "  asked  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, placing  the  box  in  his  hands. 

"  That  is  the  same  box  I  gave  him,  upon 
my  oath.  It's  a  good  deal  rusted  now,  but 
there's  the  holes  as  I  pimched  them  ;  and  by 
the  same  token,  there  is  the  letter  P.,  the 
very  place  yet  where  the  two  holes  broke 
into  one,  as  I  was  punehiu'  it." 

"Pray,  how  did  the  box  come  to  turn 
up?"  asked  the  judge: — "In  whose  posses- 
sion has  it  been  ever  since  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  we  have  just  come  to  that. 
Crier,  call  Eleanor  M'Guirk." 

The  woman  hitherto  known  as  Nelly 
M'Gowan,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Prophet's 
wife  now  made  her  appearance. 

"  Will  you  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
juiy  what  you  know  about  this  box  ?  " 

Our  readers  are  jjartially  aware  of  her 
evidence  with  respect  to  it.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, briefly  recapitulate  her  account  of  the 
circumstance. 

"  The  fh-st  time  she  ever  saw  it,"  she  said, 
"  was  the  night  the  carman  was  murdered, 
or  that  he  disappeared,  at  any  rate.  She 
resided  by  herself,  in  a  little  house  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Glendhu — the  same  she  and 
the  Prophet  had  lived  in  ever  since.  They 
had  not  long  been  acquainted  at  that  time — 
but  stQl  longer  than  was  right  or  proper.  She 
had  been  very  little  in  the  country  then,  and 
any  time  he  did  come  was  princiijally  at 
night,  when  he  stopped  with  her,  and  went 
away  agam,  generally  before  day  in  the 
morning.     He  passed  himself  on  her  as  an 


unmarried  man,  and  said  his  name  w;ia 
M'Gowan.  On  that  evening  he  came  about 
dusk,  but  went  out  again,  and  she  did  not 
see  him  till  far  in  the  night,  when  he  re- 
turned, and  appeared  to  be  fatigued  and 
agitated — his  clothes,  too,  were  soiled  and 
crumpled,  especially  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
which  was  neai'ly  torn  oft",  as  in  a  struggle 
of  some  kind.  She  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  and  said  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  fighting."     He  replied — 

"  No,  Nelly  ;  hid  I've  killed  two  birds  loith 
one  stone  this  night." 

She  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  those 
words,  but  he  would  give  her  no  further  in- 
formation. 

"I'll  give  no  explanation,"  said  he,  "but 
this ; "  and  turning  his  back  to  her,  he 
!  opened  a  tobacco-box,  which,  by  stretching 
her  neck,  she  saw  distinctly,  and,  taking  out 
a  roll  of  bank  notes,  he  separated  one  from 
the  rest,  and  handing  it  to  her,  exclaimed — • 
"  there's  all  the  explanation  ijuu  can  want ; 
a  close  mouth,  Nelly,  is  the  sign  of  a  wise 
head,  an'  by  keeisiu'  a  close  mouth,  you'll 
get  more  explanations  of  tJds  kind.  Do  you 
vmderstand  that  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  observed  "let  that 
be  the  law  and  gospel  between  us." 

When  he  fell  asleep,  she  got  up,  and 
j  looking  at  the  box,  saw  that  it  was  stuffed 
j  with  bank  notes,  had  a  broken  liinge — the 
hinge  was  frcMy  broken — and  something 
Hke  two  letters  on  the  lid  of  it. 

"  She  then  did  not  see  it,"  she  contiuued, 
"  until  some  weeks  ago,  when  liis  daughter 
and  herself  having  had  a  quarrel,  in  which 
the  girl  cut  her  —  she  (his  daughter)  on 
stretching  up  for  some  cobwebs  on  the 
wall  to  stanch  the  bleeding,  accidentally 
I^ulled  the  box  out  of  a  crevice,  in  which  it 
had  been  hid.  About  this  time,"  she  add- 
ed, "  the  prisoner  became  very  restless  at 
night,  indeed,  she  might  say  by  day  and 
night,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  gloomy  ill 
temjjer,  he  made  inquiries  for  it,  and  on 
hearing  that  it  had  again  apjaeared,  even 
threatened  her  life  if  it  were  not  produced." 

She  closed  her  evidence  by  stating  that 
she  had  secreted  it,  but  could  tell  nothing  of 
its  ultimate  and  mysterious  disappearance. 

Hanlon's  part  in  tracing  the  murder  is  al- 
ready known,  we  presume,  to  the  reader.  He 
dreamt,  but  liis  ckeam  was  not  permitted  to  go 
to  the  jury,  that  his  father  came  to  him,  and 
said,  that  if  he  repaired  to  the  Grey  Stone, 
at  Glendhu,  on  a  night  w-hich  he  named,  at 
the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  he  would  pet 
such  a  clue  to  his  murder  as  would  enable 
him  to  bring  his  murderer  to  justice. 

"  Ai-e  you  the  son,  then,  of  the  man  who 
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is  said  to  have  been  murdered  ?  "  asked  the 
judge. 

"  He  was  his  son,"  he  replied,  "  and  came 
first  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  ha\dng  been  engaged  in  a  Party 
fight  in  his  native  place.  It  seems  a  warrant 
had  been  issued  against  him  and  others,  and 
he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  take  his 
mother's  name,  which  was  Haulon,  in  order 
to  avoid  discovery,  the  case  being  a  very 
common  one  under  circum.stances  of  that 
kind." 

Eody  Duncan's  explanation,  with  respect 
to  the  Tobacco-Box,  was  not  called  for  on  the 
trial,  but  we  shall  give  it  here  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  reader.  He  saw  Nelly  M'Gowan, 
as  we  may  still  call  her,  thrusting  something 
imder  the  thatch  of  the  cabin,  and  feeling  a 
kind  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  it  could 
be,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  exami- 
ning, and  finding  a  tobacco-box,  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  thought  himself  extremely 
fortunate  in  seciu-ing  it,  for  reasons  which 
the  reader  will  immediately  understand. 
The  truth  is,  that  Rody,  together  with  about 
half  a  dozen  virtuous  youths  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  in  the  habit  of  being  out 
pretty  frequently  at  night — for  what  purposes 
we  will  not  now  wait  to  inquire.  Their  usual 
jjlace  of  rendrzvons  was  the  Grey  Stone,  in 
consequence  of  the  shelter  and  concealment 
which  its  immense  projections  aiforded  them. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  meeting  between 
Sarah  and  Hanlon,  Rody  had  heaixtthe  whole 
conversation  by  accident,  whilst  waiting  for 
his  companions,  and  very  judiciously  fur- 
nished the  groans,  as  he  did  also  upon  the 
SBcond  night,  on  both  occasions  for  his  o\^'n 
amusement.  His  motives  for  ingratiating 
himself  through  means  of  the  box,  with  Sarah 
and  Hanlon,  ai-e  ah-eady  known  to  the  read- 
er, and  require  no 'further  explanation  from 
us. 

In  fact,  such  a  train  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  produced,  as  comjjletely  estab- 
lished the  Projihet's  guilt,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  who  had  heard  the  trial,  and  the  result 
was  a  verdict  of  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  death  by  the  judge. 

"Your  case,"  said  the  judge,  as  he  was 
about  to  jjronounce  sentence,  "  is  another 
proof  of  the  certainty  with  which  Providence 
never,  so  to  speak,  loses  sight  of  the  man 
who  dehberately  sheds  liis  fellow  creature's 
blood.  It  is  an  additional  and  striking  in- 
stance too,  of  the  retributive  spirit  with 
which  it  converts  all  the  most  cautious  dis- 
guises of  guilt,  no  matter  how  ingeniously 
assumed,  into  the  ven'  manifestations  by 
which  its  enormity  is  discovered  and  punish- 
ed." 

After  recommending  him  to  a  liigher  tri- 


bunal, and  impressing  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance,  and  seeking  peace  with 
God,  he  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  close  of  the 
assizes,  recommending  his  soul,  as  usual,  to 
the  mercy  of  his  Creator. 

The  Prophet  was  evidently  a  man  of  gi-eat 
moral  intrepidity  and  firmness.  He  kept  his 
black,  vmquaihng  eye  fixed  upon  the  judge 
while  he  spoke,  but  betrayed  not  a  single 
symjitom  of  a  timid  or  vaciUatLug  spirit. 
When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  look- 
ed with  an  expression  of  something  like  con- 
temjit  upon  those  who  had  broken  out,  aa 
usual,  into  those  mmnnurs  of  compassion 
and  satisfaction,  which  are  sometimes  utter- 
j  ed  under  circumstances  similar  to  his. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  the  gaoler,  "  that  every 
I  thing  is  over,  and  the  worst  come  to  the 
\  worst,  the  sooner  I  get  to  my  cell  thebetter. 
[  I  have  despised  the  world  too  long  to  care  a 
single  curse  what  it  says  or  thLuks  of  me,  or 
'  about  me.  All  I'm  sorry  for  is,  that  I  didn't 
take  more  out  of  it,  and  that  I  let  it  slip 
through  my  hands  so  asily  as  I  did.  My 
I  curse  upon  it  and  its  villany  !  Bring  me 
;  in." 

I  The  gi-atification  of  the  counti-j'  for  a  wide 
i  circle  round,  was  now  absolutely  exuberant. 
;  There  was  not  only  the  acquittal  of  the  good- 
I  hearted  and  generous  old  man,  to  till  the 
I  pubUc  with  a  feeling  of  delight,  but  also  the 
!  unexpected  resurrection,  as  it  were,  of  hon- 
[  est  Bartholomew  Sullivan,  wliich  came  to 
I  animate  all  parties  ^vith  a  double  enjoyment. 
Indeed,  the  congratulations  which  both  par- 
j  ties  received,  were  sincere  and  fervent.  Old 
'  Condy  Dalton  had  no  sooner  left  the  dock 
than  he  was  surrounded  by  friends  and  rela- 
;  tives,  each  and  all  anxious  to  manifest  their 
sense  of  his  good  fortune,  in  the  usual  way 
of  "  treating  "  him  and  his  family.  Their 
gi-atitude,  however,  towards  the  Almighty 
for  the  unexpected  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vor, was  too  exalted  and  piiuis  to  allow  tliem 
to  profane  it  by  convivial  im I iil fences.  AVith 
as  little  delay,  thfrciore,  as  might  be,  they 
I  sought  tlieir  humble  cabin,  where  a  scene 
awaited  them  that  was  calculated  to  dash 
j  with  sorrow  the  sentiments  of  justifiable  ex- 
1  ultation  which  they  felt. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  owing  to 
I  Sarah's  illness,  the  Prophet,  as  an  after 
thought,  had  determined  to  give  to  the 
I  abduction  of  Mave  Sullivan  the  color  of  a 
famine  outrage  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
resolved  also  to  engage  Thomas  Dalton  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  leader — a  circumstance  which 
he  hoped  would  change  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  altogether  to  one  of  wild  and 
licentious  revenge  on  the  part  of  Dalton. 
Poor  Dalton  lent  himself  to  this,  as  far  as  ita 
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aspect  of  a  mere  outbreak  had  attractions  for 
the  melaucholy  love  of  tm-biilence,  by  which 
he  had  been  of  late  unhapi)ily  animated.  He 
accordingly  left  home  witli  the  intention  of 
taking  a  part  in  their  proceedings  ;  but  he 
never  joined  them.  Wliere  he  had  gone  to, 
or  how  he  had  passed  the  night,  nobody 
knew.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  home  about  noon  on  the  day  of  his  ' 
father's  trial,  in  evidently  a  dying  state,  and  ! 
in  this  condition  his  family  found  him  on  ! 
their  return.  'Tis  true  they  had  the  conso- 
lation of  perceiving  that  he  was  calmer  and  - 
more  collected  than  he  liad  been  since  the 
death  nf  Peggy  Mui-tagh.  His  reason,  in- 
deed, might  be  said  to  have  been  altogether 
restored. 

They  found  him  sittmg  in  his  father's 
arm  chair,  his  head  supported — oh;  how 
tenderly  supported !  — -by  his  affectionate 
sister,  Slary. 

Mrs.  Dalton  herself  had  come  before,  to 
break  the  joyful  tidings  to  this  excellent 
girl,  who,  on  seeing  her,  bui'st  into  tears, 
exclaiming  in  Irish — 

"  Mother,  dear,  I'm  afi-aid  you're  bringing 
a  heavy  heart  to  a  house  of  sorrow  !  " 

"  A  Ught  heart,  dear  Mary — a  light  and  a 
gi'ateful  heart.  Your  father,  acushla  ma- 
three — your  father,  my  dear,  unhappy  Tom, 
is  not  a  miu-derer." 

The  girl  had  one  arm  around  her  brother's 
neck,  but  she  instinctively  raised  the  other, 
as  if  in  ecstatic  delight,  but  in  a  moment  she 
dropped  it  agidn,  and  said  sorrowfully — 

"  Ay  ;  but,  mother  dear,  didn't  he  say  him- 
self he  was  guilty  ?  " 

"  He  thought  so,  dear  ;  but  it  was  only  a 
rash  blow  ;  and  oh,  how  many  a  deadly 
accident  has  come  from  harsh  blows  !  The 
man  was  not  killed  at  all,  dear  Mary,  but  is 
alive  and  well,  and  was  in  the  court-house 
this  day.  Oh !  what  do  we  not  owe  to  a 
good  God  for  His  mercy  towards  us  all? 
Tom,  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  home  ; 
you  must  not  gc  out  again." 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,"  said  his  sister,  kissing 
him,  and  bursting  into  tears,  "  Tom's  dying !  " 

""WTiat's  this?"  exclaimed  his  mother — 
"  death's  in  my  boy's  face  !  " 

He  raised  his  head  gently,  and,  looking  at 
her,  rephed,  with  a  faint  smile — 

"  No,  mother,  I  will  not  go  out  any  more  ; 
I  will  be  good  at  last — it's  time  for  me."  j 

At  this  moment  old  Dalton  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  entered  the  house,  but  were  not  j 
Bui'i^rised  at  finding  Mary  and  her  mother  in 
tears  ;  for  they  supposed,  naturaJly  enough,  | 
that  the  tears  were  tears  of  joy  for  the  old  j 
man's  acquittal.  Mrs.  Dalton  raised  her 
hand  to  enjoin  silence  ;  and  then,  pointing  to  ' 
her  son,  said —  I 


"We  must  keep  cjuiet  for  a  little." 

They  aU  looked  upon  the  young  man,  and 
saw,  that  death,  immediate  death,  was  stamp- 
ed upon  his  features,  gleamed  wildly  out  of 
his  eyes,  luid  spoke  in  his  feeble  and  hollow 
voice. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  let '  me  kiss  you,  or 
come  and  kiss  me.  Thank  God  for  what  has 
happened  this  day.  Father,"  he  added,  look- 
ing up  into  the  old  man's  face,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unutterable  sorrow  and  affection 
— "  father,  I  know  I  was  wild  ;  but  I  wiU  be 
wild  no  more.  I  was  wicked,  too  ;  but  I  will 
be  wicked  no  more.  There  is  an  end  now  to 
all  my  follies  and  all  my  ciimes  ;  an'  I  hoj)e 
— I  hoj)e  that  God  will  have  mercy  upon  me, 
an'  forgive  me." 

The  tears  rained  fast  uj^on  his  pale  face 
from  the  old  man's  eyes,  as  he  exclaimed — 

"He  will  have  mercy  upon  you,  my  darlin' 
son ;  look  to  Him.  I  know,  darlin',  that 
whatever  crimes  or  follies  you  committed, 
you  are  sorry  for  them,  an'  God  will  forgive 
you." 

"I  am,"  he  replied  ;  "kiss  me  all  of  you  ; 
my  sight  is  gettin'  wake,  an'  my  tongue  isn't 
— isn't  so  strong  as  it  was." 

One  after  one  they  all  kissed  him,  and  as 
each  knew  that  this  tender  and  sorrowful 
embrace  must  be  the  last  that  should  ever 
pass  between  them,  it  is  impossible  adequate- 
ly to  describe  the  scene  which  then  took 
place. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make,"  he  added, 
feebly;  "  an'  it  is,  that  I  may  sleep  with  Peg- 
gj'  and  our  baby.  Maybe  I'm  not  worthj-  of 
that ;  but  still  I'd  Uke  it,  an'  my  heart's  upon 
it ;  an'  I  think  she  would  like  it,  too." 

"It  can  be  done,  an'  we'll  do  it,"  replied 
his  mother;  "we'll  do  it  my  daiiiu'boy — my 
son,  my  son,  we'll  do  it." 

"Don't  you  all  forgi^-fe  me — forgive  me 
everything  ?  " 

They  could  only,  for  some  time,  reply  by 
their  tears  ;  but  at  length  they  did  reply, 
and  he  seemed  satisfied. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "  there  was  an  ould  Irish 
air  that  Peggj'  used  to  suig  for  me — I  thought 
I  heard  her  often  singin'  it  of  late — didi?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  darlin',"  rephed  his  mother  ; 
"I  suppose  you  did." 

"  Mary,  here,"  he  proceeded,  "  sings  it ;  1 
would  like  to  hear  it  before  I  go  ;  it's  the  air 
of  Gra  Gal  Machrce." 

"Before  you  go,  alanna!"  exclaimed  his 
father,  pressing  him  tenderly  to  his  breast. 
"  Oil !  but  they're  bitther  words  to  us,  my 
darlin'  an"  my  lovin'  boy.  But  the  air,  Mary, 
darlin',  stiive  an'  sing  it  for  him  as  well  as 
you  can." 

It  was  a  trjing  task  for  the  affectionate 
gii-1,  who,  however,  so  fai-  overcame  her  grie^ 
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!is  to  be  able  to  sing  it  witli  tlie  veiy  pathos 
of  nature  itself. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  as  she  proceeded,  "that's  it 
— that's  what  Peggy  used  to  sing  for  me, 
bekaise  slie  knew  /  liked  it." 

Tender  and  full  of  sorrow  were  the  notes 
as  they  came  fi'om  the  innocent  lips  of  that  I 
affectionate  sister.  Her  task,  however,  was 
soon  over ;  for  scarcely  had  she  concluded 
the  ail-,  when  her  poor  brother's  ears  and 
heart  were  closed  to  the  melody  and  affec- 
tion it  breathed,  forever. 

"I  know,"  said  she,  with  tears,  "that 
there's  one  thing  will  give  comfort  to  you 
all  respecting  poor  Tom.  Peter  Eifferty, 
who  helped  him  home,  seein'  the  dyin'  state 
he  was  in,  went  over  to  the  Car.  and  brought 
one  of  Father  Hanratty's  curates  to  him,  so 
that  he  didn't  depart  without  resaviug  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  thank  God ! " 

This  took  the  sting  of  bitterness  out  of 
their  grief,  and  infused  into  it  a  spirit  that 
soothed  their  hearts,  and  sustained  them  by 
that  consolation  which  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion and  its  ordinances,  in  the  hour  of 
death  and  sorrow,  never  fail  to  give  to  an 
L'ish  family. 

Old  Dalton's  sleep  was  sound  that  night  ; 
and  wlien  he  awoke  the  next  morning  the 
first  voice  he  heard  was  that  of  our  friend 
Toddy  Mack,  which,  despite  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  and  its  consequent  sorrow, 
diffused  among  them  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment. 

"You  have  no  raison,"  said  he,  "to  fly  in 
the  face  of  God— I  don't  mane  you,  Mrs. 
Dalton — but  these  youngsters.  If  what  I 
heard  is  thrue  that  that  poor  boy  never  was 
himself  since  the  girl  died,  it  was  a  mercy 
for  God  to  take  him  ;  and  afther  all  He  is  a 
betfther  judge  of  what's  fit  for  ns  than  we 
ourselves.  Bounce,  now,  Mr.  Dalton ;  you 
have  little  time  to  lose.  I  want  you  to  come 
wid  me  to  the  agent,  Mi-.  Travers.  He 
wishes,  I  think,  to  see  yourself,  for  he  says 
he  has  heard  a  good  account  o'  you,  an'  I 
promised  to  bring  you.  If  we're  there  about 
two  o'clock  we'll  hit  the  time  purty  close." 

"What  can  he  want  with  him,  do  you 
think  ?  "  asked  :\Irs.  Dalton. 

"Dear  jjnows — fifty  things — maybe  to 
stand  for  one  of  his  childhre — or — but,  ah  ! 
forgive  me — I  could  be  merry  anywhere 
else  ;  but  here — here — forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Dalton." 

In  a  short  time  Dalton  and  he  mounted  a 
car  which  Toddy  had  brought  with  him,  and 
started  for  the  office  of  Mr.  Travers. 

While  they  are  on  their  way,  we  shall  re- 
turn to  our  friend,  young  Dick,  who  was  left 
to  trudge  home  from  the  Grey  Stone  on  the 
night  set  ajsart  for  the  abduction  of  Mave 


Sullivan.  Hanlon,  or  Magennis,  as  we  oughi 
now  to  call  him,  having  by  his  shrewdness, 
and  Rody  Duncan's  loose  manner  of  talking, 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  burglarious  at- 
tack upon  his  master's  house,  was  a  good 
deal  surjorised  at  young  Dick's  quick  return, 
for  lie  had  not  expected  him  at  all  that 
night.  The  appearance  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  calculated  to  excite  imj)i-essious 
of  rather  a  serio-comic  character. 

"  Hanlon,"  said  he,  "  is  all  right  ? — every 
man  at  his  post  ?  " 

"All  right,  sir  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  you 
back  so  soon.  Whatever  you've  been  en- 
gaged on  to-night  is  a  saicret  you've  kep'  me 
out  of." 

"  D — e,  I  was  afraid  of  you,  Hanlon — you 
were  too  honest  for  what  I  was  about  to- 
night. You  wouldn't  have  stood  it  —  1 
probed  you  on  it  once  before,  and  j'ou 
winced." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  assure  you  I  don't  wish  to 
know  what  it  is." 

"  Why,  as  the  whole  thing  has  failed  there 
can  be  no  great  secret  in  it  now.  The  old 
Prophet  hoaxed  me  cursedly  to-night.  It 
was  arranged  between  us  that  he  should 
carry  off  Sullivan's  handsome  daughter  for 
mc — and  what  does  the  mercenary  old  scoun- 
drel do  but  put  his  own  in  her  j)lace,  with  a 
view  of  imposing  her  on  me." 

"  Faith,  an'  of  the  two  she  is  thought  to 
be  the  finest  an'  handsomest  girl ;  but,  my 
God  !  how  could  he  do  what  you  say,  an'  his 
daughteV  sick  o'  the. typhus  ?  " 

"  There's  some  d — d  j)uzzle  about  it,  I 
grant — he  seemed  puzzled — his  daughter 
seemed  sick,  sure  enough — and  I  am  sick. 
Hanlon,  I  fear  I've  caught  the  tyjshus  fi-om 
her — I  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Go  to  bed,  sir  ;  I  tould  you  as  you  went 
out  that  you  had  taken  rather  too  much. 
You've  been  disappointed,  an'  you're  vexed 
— that's  what  ails  you  ;  but  go  to  bed,  an' 
you'll  sleep  it  off." 

"  Yes,  I  must.  In  a  day  or  two  it's  an-anged 
that  I  and  Travers  are  to  settle  about  the 
leases,  and  I  must  meet  that  worthy  gentle- 
man with  a  clear  head." 

"  Is  Darby  Skinacke,  su-,  to  have  Dalton's 
farm  ?  " 

"  Why,  I've  pocketed  a  hundred  of  his 
money  for  it,  an'  I  think  he  ought.  However, 
all  this  part  of  the  property  is  out  of  lease, 
and  you  know  we  can  neither  do  nor  say  any- 
thing till  we  get  the  new  leases." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  sir,"  repUed  Hanlon, 
laughing  ;  "it's  clear  you  can  do  at  any  rate." 

■ '  How  is  that  ?  What  do  you  grin  at,  con- 
foun  1  you  ?  " 

"  You  can  take  the  money,  sir  ;  that's  what 
I  mane  by  doin'  him.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 
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"  Very  good,  Charley  ;  but  I'm  sick  ;  and 
I  very  much  fear  that  I've  caught  this  con- 
founded typhus." 

The  next  day  being  that  on  which  the  trial 
took  place,  he  rose  not  from  his  bed  ;  and 
when  the  time  appointed  for  meeting  Travers 
came  he  was  not  at  all  in  anything  of  an  im- 
proved condition.  His  gig  was  got  ready, 
however,  and,  accompanied  by  Hanlon,  he 
drove  to  the  agent's  office. 

Travers  was  a  quick,  expert  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  lost  but  little  time  and  few  words 
in  his  dealings  with  the  world.  He  was  clear, 
rapid,  and  decisive,  and  having  once  formed 
an  opinion,  there  was  scarcely  any  possibility 
in  changing  it.  This,  indeed,  was  the  worst 
and  most  imisracticable  point  about  him  ,  for 
as  it  often  happened  that  his  opinions  were 
based  ujaon  imperfect  or  erroneous  data,  it 
consequently  followed  that  his  inflexibility 
was  but  another  name  for  obstinacy,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  injustice. 

As  Henderson  entered  the  office,  he  met 
our  fi'iend  the  pedlar  and  old  Dalton  going 
out. 

"Dalton,"  said  Travers,  "  do  you  and  your 
friend  stay  in  the  next  room  ;  I  wish  to  see 
you  again  before  you  go.  How  do  you  do, 
Henderson  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  well,"  replied  Henderson,  "  not 
at  all  well ;  but  it  won't  signify." 

"How  is  your  father?  " 

"Much  as  usual :  I  Wonder  he  didn't  call 
on  you." 

"  No,  he  did  not,  I  suppose  he's  otherwise 
engaged — the  assizes  always  occui>y  him. 
However,  now  to  business,  Mr.  Henderson  ; " 
and  he  looked  inquiringly  at  Dick,  as  much 
as  to  say,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you. 

"We  had  better  see,  I  think,"  pi'oceeded 
Dick,  "  and  make  arrangements  about  these 
new  leases." 

"  I  shall  expect  to  be  bribed  for  each  of 
them,  Mr.  Richard." 

"Bribed!  "  exclaimed  the  other,  "ha,  ha, 
ha !  that's  good." 

""WTiy,  do  you  think  there's  anything 
morally  wrong  or  dishonorable  in  a  bribe?  " 
asked  tlie  other,  with  a  very  serious  face. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Travers,"  said  Dick,  "a 
joke's  a  joke  ;  only  don't  put  so  gi-ave  a  face 
on  you  when  you  ask  such  a  question.  How- 
ever, as  you  say  yourself,  now  to  business — 
about  these  leases." 

"I  trust,"  continued  Travers,  "that  I  am 
both  an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman,  yet  I 
expect  a  bribe  for  every  lease." 

"  WeU,  then,"  repUed  Henderson,  "  it  is 
not  generally  supposed  that  either  an  honest 
man  or  a  gentleman " 

"  Would  take  a  bribe  ?— eh?  " 

"  Well,  d — n  it,  no  ;  not  exactly  that  eith- 


er ;  but  come,  let  us  understand  each  othee 
If  you  will  be  wilful  on  it,  why  a  wilful  man, 
they  say,  must  have  his  way.  Bribei^-,  how- 
ever— rank  bribery — is  a — " 

"  Crime  to  which  neither  an  honest  mfin 
nor  a  gentleman  would  stoop.  You  see  I 
anticipate  what  you  are  about  to  say  ;  yov 
despise  bribery,  Mr.  Henderson  ?  " 

"Sir,"  replied  the  other,  rather  warmly. 
"  I  trust  that  I  am  a  gentleman  and  an  hon^ 
est  man,  too." 

"But  still,  a  wilful  man.  Mi-.  Henderson, 
must  have  his  way,  you  know.  Well,  of 
course,  you  are  a  gentleman  and  an  honest 
man." 

He  then  rose,  and  touching  the  bell,  said 
to  the  servant  who  answered  it : 

"  Send  in  the  man  named  Darby  Skina- 
dre." 

If  that  miserable  wretch  was  thin  and 
shriveUed-looking  when  first  introduced  to 
our  readers,  he  appeared  at  the  present 
jieriod  Uttle  else  than  the  shadow  of  what  he 
had  been.  He  not  only  lost  heavily  by  the 
usurious  credit  he  had  given,  in  consequence 
of  the  -n-ide-spread  poverty  and  crying  dis- 
tress of  tlie  -nTetched  people,  who  v.ere 
mostly  insolvent,  but  he  suft'ered  severely  by 
the  outrages  which  had  taken  place,  and 
doubly  so  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety 
which  so  many  felt  to  wTcak  their  vengeance 
on  him,  imder  that  guise,  for  his  heartless- 
ness  and  blood-sucking  extortions  upon 
them. 

"  Your  name,"  proceeded  the  agent,  "  is 
Darby  Skinadi'e  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you  have  given  this  gentleman  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  pounds,  as  a  bribe,  for 
promising  you  a  lease  of  Cornelius  Dalton "s 
farm?" 

"  I  gave  him  a  hvmdred  pounds,  but  not 
at  all  as  a  bribe,  sir  ;  I'm  an  honest  man,  I 
trust — an'  the  Lord  forbid  I'd  have  nnj-thing 
to  do  wid  a  bribe  ;  an'  if  \o\\  an'  he  knew — 
if  you  only  knew,  both  o'  you — the  hard 
strivin,'  an'  scrapin,'  an'  sweepiu'  I  had  to 
get  it  together " 

"  That  will  do,  sir ;  be  silent.  You  re- 
ceived this  money,  ilr.  Henderson  ?  " 

"  Tut,  Travers,  my  good  friend  ;  this  is 
playing  too  high  a  card  about  such  a  matter. 
Don't  you  know,  devilish  well,  that  these 
things  are  common,  aye,  and  among  gentle- 
men and  honest  men  too,  as  you  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  a  discussion  upon  which  ] 
shall  not  enter.  Now,  as  you  say,  to  busi- 
ness." 

"  WeU,  then,"  continued  Henderson,  smil- 
ing, "if  you  have  no  objection,  /am  willing 
that  you  should  take  Skinadre's  alfair  and 
mine  as  a  precedent  between  you  and  me. 
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Let  as  not  be  fo  )ls,  Mr.  Travers  ;  it  is  every 
one  for  himself  in  this  world." 

"  \Vliat  is  it  3'ou  expect,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 
ftsketl  the  agent. 

"Why,  new  leases,"  replied  the  other, 
"  upon  reasonable  terms,  of  coiu'se." 

"  Well,  thim,"  said  Travers,  "I  beg  to  in- 
form you  th;ityou  shall  not  have  them,  mth 
only  one  exception.  You  shall  have  a  lease 
of  sixty-nine  acres  attached  to  the  Grange,  be- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  you  actually  farm." 

"  Pray,  why  not  of  all  the  jjroperty  ?  "  asked 
Dick. 

"  My  good  friend,"  replied  the  agent,  nearly 
in  his  "own  words  to  the  Pedlar  ;  "  the  tact  is, 
that  we  are  about  to  introduce  a  new  system 
aJtogether  upon  our  property.  We  are  de- 
termined to  manage  it  iipon  a  perfectly  new 
principle.  It  has  been  too  much  sublet  un- 
der us,  and  we  have  resolved,  jVIr.  Henderson, 
to  rectify  this  e\'il.  That  is  my  answer. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Grange  farm,  you 
get  no  leases.  We  shall  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  see  that  a  better  order  of  things  be 
established  upon  the  jiroperty.  As  for  you, 
Skinadre,  settle  this  matter  of  your  hundred 
pounds  with  Mr.  Henderson  as  best  you 
may.  That  was  a  private  transaction  be- 
tween yoiu'selves  ;  between  yourselves,  then, 
does  the  settlement  of  it  lie." 

He  once  more  touched  the  bell,  and 
desired  CorneUus  Diilton  and  the  Pedlar  to 
be  sent  in. 

"  Mr.  Henderson,"  he  proceeded,  "  I  will 
bid  you  good  morning  ;  you  certainly  look 
ill.  Skinadre,  you  may  go.  I  have  sent  for 
M-.  Dalton,  Mr.  Hender.son,  to  let  him  knov.' 
that  he  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  farm,  and 
every  reasonable  allowance  made  him  for  the 
oppression  and  injustice  which  he  and  his 
respectable  family  have  suffered  at — I  will 
not  say  whose  hands." 

"Travers,"  replied  Henderson,  "your con- 
duct is  harsh — and — however,  I  cannot  now 
think  of  leases — I  am  every  moment  getting 
worse — I  am  very  ill — good-morning." 

He  then  went. 

"  An'  am  I  to  lose  my  hundre  pounds, 
your  honor,  of  my  hard  earned  money,  that 
I  squeezed " 

"  Out  of  the  blood  and  marrow  and  life  of 
the  straggling  people,  you  heartless  extor- 
tioner !  Begone,  sirra ;  a  foot  of  land  upon 
the  property  for  which  I  am  agent  you  shall 
never  occupy.  You  aiid  your  tribe,  whether 
you  batten  upon  the  distress  of  struggling 
industry  in  the  deceitful  IMaelstrooms  of  the 
metropolis,  or  in  the  dirty,  dingy  shops  of  a 
private  country  village,  are  each  a  scorpion 
curse  to  the  people.  Your  vei-y  existence  is 
a  libel  upon  the  laws  by  which  the  rights  of 
civil  society  ai-e  protected." 


"  Troth,  your  honor  does  me  injustice  ;  I 
never  see  a  case  of  distress  that  my  heart 
doesn't  bleed " 

"With  a  leech-like  propensity  to  pounce 
upon  it.     Begone ! " 

The  man  shmk  out. 

"Dalton,"  he  proceeded,  when  the  old 
m.an,  accomj^anied  by  the  Pedlar,  came  in, 
"  I  sent  for  you  to  say  that  I  am  willing  you 
should  have  your  farm  again." 

"Sir,"  rejilied  the  other,  "lam  thankful 
and  grateful  to  you  for  that  kindness,  but 
it's  now  too  late  ;  I  am  not  able  to  go  back 
upon  it  ;  I  have  neither  money  nor  stock  of 
any  kind.  I  am  deeply  and  gratefully 
obhged  to  you  ;  but  I  have  not  a  sixpence 
worth  in  the  world  to  jjut  on  it.  An  honest 
heart,  sir,  an'  a  clear  fame,  is  all  that  God 
has  left  me,  blessed  be  His  name." 

"  Don't  b'lieve  a  word  of  it,"  replied  the 
Pedlar.  "  Only  let  your  honor  give  him  a 
good  lease,  at  a  raisonable  rint,  makin'  al- 
lowance for  his  improvements " 

"  Never  mind  conditions,  my  good  friend," 
said  the  agent,  "  but  proceed  ;  for,  if  I  don't 
mistake,  you  will  yourself  give  him  a  lift." 

"  May  be,  we'll  find  him  stock  and  capital 
a  thrifle,  any  way,"  replied  the  Pedlar  with 
a  knowing  wink.  "I  haven't  carried  the 
pack  all  my  life  for  notliing,  I  hope." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  agent  to  Dalton, 
"  that  one  of  your  sons  is  dead.  I  leave 
town  to-daj',  but  I  shall  be  here  this  day  fort- 
night ;— call  then,  and  we  shall  have  ever\' 
thing  arranged.  Your  case  was  a  veiy  hard 
one,  and  a  very  common  one  ;  but  it  was  one 
with  which  ive  had  nothing  to  do,  and  in 
which,  untn  now,  we  could  not  interfere.  I 
have  looked  clearly  into  it,  and  regret  to 
find  that  such  cases  do  exist  upon  Irish 
property  to  a  painful  extent,  although  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  public  opinion,  and  a  more 
enlightened  experience,  are  every  day  con- 
siderably diminishing  the  eril." 

He  then  rang  for  bome  one  else,  and  our 
friends  withdrew,  impressed  i\ith  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  integrity  and  justice. 


1  cH.y:'TER  xxxn. 

I  Condition. 

I  The  interest  excitedby  the  trial,  involving 
as  it  did  so  much  that  concerned  the  Sulli- 
vans,  especially  the  hopes  and  affections  o( 
!  their  daughter  Mave,  naturally  induced  them 
I  — though  not  on  this  latter  account — young 
I  and  old,  to  attend  the  assizes,  not  excepting 
j  Mave  herself  ;  for  her  father,  much  against 
I  her  inclination,  had  made  a  point  to  bring 
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her  -with  them.  On  finding,  however,  how  ] 
matters  turned  out,  a  perfect  and  hearty  re- 
conciliation took  place  between  the  two 
families,  in  the  course  of  which  Mave  and 
the  ProjDhet's  wife  once  more  renewed  their 
acquaintance.  Some  necessary'  lind  brief  ex- 
planation took  place,  in  the  course  of  which 
allusion  was  made  to  Sarah  and  her  state  of 
health. 

"I  hope,"  said  Mave,  "you  wiU  lose  no 
time  in  goin'  to  see  her.  I  know  her  aifec- 
tionate  heart ;  an'  that  when  she  hears  an' 
feels  that  she  has  a  mother  alive  an'  weU,  an' 
that  loves  her  as  she  ought  to  be  loved,  it 
will  put  new  life  into  her." 

"  She  is  a  fine  lookin'  girl,"  replied  her 
mother,  "an'  while  I  was  spakin'  to  her,  I 
felt  my  heart  warm  to  her  sure  enough  ;  but 
she's  a  wild  cratui-e,  they  say." 

"  Hasty  a  little,"  said  Mave  ;  "  but  then 
such  a  heart  as  she  has.  You  ought  to  go 
see  her  at  wanst." 

"  I  would,  dear,  an'  my  heart  is  longin'  to 
see  her  ;  but  I  think  it's  betther  that  I  should 
not  tiU  afther  his  thrial  to-morrow.  I'm  to 
be  a  witness  against  the  unfortunate  man." 

"  Against  her  father  ! — against  your  own 
husband  !  "  exclaimed  Mave,  looking  aghast 
at  this  information. 

"  Yes,  dear  ■  for  it  was  my  brother  he 
murdhered  an'  he  must  take  the  consequences, 
if  he  was  my  husband  and  her  father  ten 
times  o\er.  My  brother's  blood  mustn't 
pass  for  nothin'.  Besides,  the  hand  o'  God 
is  in  it,  an'  I  must  do  my  duty." 

The  heart  of  the  gentle  and  heroic  Mave, 
which  could  encounter  contagion  and  death, 
from  a  principle  of  unconscious  magnanimity 
and  affection,  that  deserved  a  garland,  now 
shrunk  back  with  pain  at  the  sentiments  so 
coolly  expressed  by  Sarah's  mother.  She 
thought  for  a  moment  of  young  Dalton,  and 
that  if  .s/(fl  were  called  upon  to  prosecute  liim, 
— but  she  hastily  jjut  the  fearful  hji^o thesis 
aside,  and  was  about  to  bid  her  acquaintance 
good-bye,  when  the  latter  said  : 

"  To-morrow,  or  rather  the  day  afther,  I'd 
wish  to  see  her  for  then  I'll  know  what  will 
happen  to  him,  an'  how  to  act  with  her  ;  an' 
if  you'd  come  with  me,  I'd  be  glad  of  it,  an' 
you'd  oblige  me." 

Mave's  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit  was 
disquieted  within  her  by  what  she  had  al- 
ready heard  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced her  that  her  presence  on  the  occasion 
might  be  sei-\-iceable  to  Sai-ah,  whose  excit- 
able temijerament  and  delicate  state  of  health 
required  gentle  and  judicious  treatment. 

"  I'm  afeard,"  said  Mrs.  M'lvor,  "  that  by 
the  time  the  trial's  over  to-morrow,  it'll  be 
too  late  ;  Vint  let  us  say  the  day  afther,  if  it's 
the  same  to  you." 


"  WeU,  then,"  replied  Mave,  "  you  can  call 
to  our  place,  as  it's  on  your  way,  an'  we'll 
both  go  together." 

"If  she  knew  her,"  said  Mave  to  her 
fi-iends,  on  her  way  home,  "  as  I  do  ;  if  she 
only  knew  the  heart  she  has — the  lovin',  the 
fearless,  the  great  heiu-t ; — oh,  if  she  did,  no 
earthly  thing  would  prevent  her  fi'om  goin' 
to  her  without  the  loss  of  a  minute's  time. 
Poor  Sarah  ! — brave  and  generous  girl — 
what  wouldn't  I  do  to  bring  her  Ijack  to 
health  !  But  ah,  mother,  I'm  afeard  ; "  and  as 
the  noble  girl  spoke,  the  tears  gushed  to  her 
eyes — "  'It's  my  last  act  for  you,'  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  on  that  night  when  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  vUlaius— 'I  know  what 
you  risked  for  me  in  the  shed  ;  I  know  it, 
dear  Mave,  an'  I'm  now  sthrivin'  to  pay  back 
my  debt  to  you.'  Oh,  mother  !  "  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  where — where  could  one  look  for  the 
like  of  her !  an'  yet  how  little  does  the  world 
know  about  her  goodness,  or  her  greatness, 
I  may  say.  Well,"  proceeded  Mave,  "  she 
paid  that  debt ;  but  I'm  afeard,  mother,  it"U 
turn  out  that  it  was  with  her  own  life  she 
paid  it." 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mrs.  M'lvor  and 
Mave  set  out  on  their  visit  to  Sarah,  each 
now-  aware  of  the  di-eadful  and  inevitable 
doom  that  awaited  her  father,  and  of  the  i^art 
which  one  of  them,  at  least,  had  taken  hi 
bringing  it  about. 

About  half  an  hour  before  their  arrival, 
Sarah,  whose  anxiety  touching  the  fate  of 
old  Dalton  could  endure  no  more,  lay  await- 
ing the  retuiTi  of  her  nurse— a  simple,  good- 
hearted,  matter-of-fact  creature,  who  had  no 
notion  of  ever  concealing  the  triitli  imder 
any  circumstances.  The  poor  gu-1  had  sent 
her  to  get  an  account  of  the  trial  the  best 
way  she  could,  and,  as  we  said,  she  now  lay 
awaiting  her  return.    At  length  she  came  in. 

"  Well,  Biddy,  what's  the  news — or  have 
you  got  any  ?  " 

The  old  woman  gently  and  affectionately 
put  her  hand  over  on  Sarah's  forehead,  as  if 
the  act  was  a  religious  ceremony,  and  accom- 
panied an  invocation,  as,  indeed,  she  intend- 
ed it  to  do. 

"  May  God  in  His  mercy  soon  relieve  ycu 
from  your  thi'ials,  my  poor  girl,  an'  bring 
you  to  Himself !  but  it's  the  black  news  I 
have  for  joxi  this  day." 

Sarah  started. 

"  What  news,"  she  asked,  hastily—"  what 
black  news  ?  " 

"  Husth,  now,  an'  I"ll  teU  you  ; — in  the  first 
place,  your  mother  is  alive,  an'  has  come  to 
the  counthry." 

Sarah  immediately  sat  up  in  the  bed, 
without  assistance,  and  fastening  her  black, 
brilliant  eyes  upon  the  womtin,  exclaimed  — 
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"  My  motlier — my  mother — my  own  moth- 
er !  —  au'  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  this 
is  black  news  ?  Lave  the  house,  I  bid  you. 
I'll  get  ujj — I'm  not  sick — I'm  well.  Great 
God !  yes,  I'm  well — veiy  well ;  but  how 
dare  you  name  black  news  an"  my  mother — 
my  blessed  mother  —  ui  the  same  breath,  or 
on  the  same  day  ?  " 

"  WiU  you  hear  me  out,  then?  "  continued 
the  nurse. 

"No,"  replied  Sarah,  attemjjting  to  get  up 
— ''  I  want  to  hear  no  more  ;  now  I  irish  to 
live — now  I  am  sure  of  one,  an'  that  one  mj' 
mother  —  i."  v  own  mother  — to  love  me  —  to 
guide  me — to  taich  me  all  that  I  ought  to 
know  ;  but,  above  all,  to  love  me.  An'  my  fa- 
ther— my  jioor  uuha^jpy  father — an'  he  i.s  un- 
happy— he  loves  me,  too.  Oh,  Biddy,  I  can 
forgive  you  now  for  what  you  said — I  will  be 
happy  still — an"  my  mother  wll  be  hapjn-  — 
au'  my  father, — my  poor  father — will  Ije  hap- 
py yet ;  he'll  reform — repent  maybe  ;  an'  he'U 
waiist  more  get  back  his  early  heart — his 
heart  when  it  was  good,  an'  not  hardened,  as 
he  says  it  was,  by  the  world.  Biddy,  did 
you  ever  see  any  one  crj'  vAXh  joy  before — 
ha^ — ha — did  you  now?  " 

"  God  strengthen  you,  my  poor  child,"  ex- 
claimed the  nurse,  bursting  into  tears  ;  "  for 
what  ^ill  become  of  you?  Your  father, 
Sarah  deai-,  is  to  be  hanged  for  mm-dher,  an' 
it  was  your  mother's  evidence  that  hanged 
him.  She  swore  against  him  on  the  thrial 
an'  his  sentence  is  jjassed.  Bai'tle  Sullivan 
wasn't  murdhered  at  all,  but  another  man 
was,  an'  it  was  yoiu'  father  that  done  it.  On 
next  Fi'iday  he's  to  be  hanged,  an'  your  mo- 
ther, tliey  say,  swore  his  life  away  !  If  that's 
not  Uai^k  news,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

Sarah's  face  had  been  flushed  to  such  a  de- 
gree by  the  first  portion  of  the  woman's  in- 
telligence, that  its  expression  was  biiUiant 
and  aiiimated  beyond  behef.  On  heai'ing  its 
conclusion,  however,  the  change  from  joy  to 
horror  was  instantaneous,  shocking,  and  piti- 
able, beyond  all  jiower  of  language  to  ex- 
press. She  was  struck  perfectly  motionless 
ajiil  ghastly  ;  and  as  she  kejit  her  large  lucid 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  woman's  face,  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  that  liad  been  hitherto  ui  such  a 
tumult  of  dehglit  within  her,  seemed  slowly, 
and  with  a  deadly  and  scai-cely  percejitible 
motion,  to  ebb  out  of  her  system.  The  re- 
vulsion was  too  di'eadful ;  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  was  anxious  to  slu'Luk 
or  hide  from  something  that  was  painful,  she 
laid  her  head  down  on  the  humble  pillow  of 
her  l)ed. 

"  Now,  asthore,"  said  the  woman,  struck 
by  the  woeful  change — "  don't  take  it  too 
much  te  heart ;  you're  young,  an'  please  God, 
you'll  get  over  it  all  yet" 


I  "No,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  so  utterly 
changed  and  dejjrived  of  its  strength,  that 

j  the  woman  could  with  difficulty  hear  or  un- 

'  derstaud  her,  "  There's  but  one  good  beic' 
in  the  world,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  an'  that 

1  is  iMave  SuUivan  :  I  have  no  mother,  no  fath- 

j  er — all  I  can  love  now  is  I\Iave  SuUivan— 
that's  aU." 

I      "  Every  one  that  knows  her  does,"  said  the 

1  nurse. 

"  'V\Tio?  "  said  Sarah,  inquiringly. 

i  "  "WTiy,  Mave  Sullivan,^'  replied  the  other  ; 
"worn't  you  spakin'  about  her?" 

I  "  Was  I  ?  "  said  she,  "  maybe  so — what  was 
I  sayin'  ? " 

She  then  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as 
if  .she  felt  pain  and  confusion  ;  after  which 
she  waved  the  nurse  towards  her,  but  on  the 
woman  stooping  down,  she  seemed  to  forget 

I  that  she  had  beckoned  to  her  at  all. 

I      At  this  moment  Mave  and  her  mother  en- 

I  tered,  and  after  looking  towards  the  bed  on 
which  she  lay,  they  inquired  in  a  whisper, 
from  her  attendant  how  she  was. 

The  woman  pointed  hopelessly  to  her  own 
head,  and  then  looked  significantly  at  Sai-ah, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  her  brain  was  then  un- 
settled. 

"There''s  something  wrong  here,"  she 
added,  in  an  under  tone,  and  touching  her 
head,  "  especially  since  I  tould  her  what  had 

'  happened." 

"Is  she  acquainted  with  everything  ?  "  ask- 
ed her  mother. 

'  "She  is,"  replied  the  other;  "  she  knows 
that  her  father  is  to  die  on  Friday  an'  that 

I  you  swore  agin'  him." 

j       "But  what  on  earth,"  said  ]Mave,  "could 

I  make  vou  be  so  mad  as  to  let  her  know  any- 

'  thing  of  that  kind  ?  " 

I  "  Why,  she  sent  me  to  get  word,"  rephed 
the  simjile  ereatui-e,  "  and  you  wouldn't  have 
me  tell  her  a  lie,  an'  the  poor  giii  on  her 

I  death-bed.  I'm  afeard." 

,  Her  mother  went  over  and  stood  opposite 
where  she  lay,  that  is,  near  the  foot  of  her 
bed,  and  putting  one  hand  under  her  chin, 
looked  at  her  long  and  steadUy.  M.ave 
went  to  her  side  and  taking  her  hand 
gently  up,  kissed  it,  and  wejit  quietly,  but 
bitterly. 

It  was,  mdeed,  impossible  to  look  upon 
her  without  a  feeling  of  deep   and  extr'a- 

j  ordinary  interest.  Her  singularly  youthful 
aspect  —  her   siu-prisiug   beauty,    to   which 

I  disease  and  suffering  had  given  a  character 
of  purity  and  tenderness  almost  etherial — 
the  natur.al  symmetry  and  elegance  of  her 
very  arms  and  hands — the  wonderful  whiter 
ness  of  her  skin,  which  contrasted  so  strik- 
ingly with  the  raven  black  of  her  glossy  hair, 
and  the  soul  of  thought  and  feeling  whicb 
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lav  ob-v'iously  expressed  by  the  long  silken 
eye-laslies  of  her  closed  eyes — all,  when 
taken  in  at  a  glance,  were  calculated  to 
iinjjress  a  beholder  with  love,  and  sympathy, 
and  tenderness,  such  as  no  human  hesu-t 
could  resist. 

Mave,  on  glancing  at  her  mother,  saw 
a  few  tears  steaUng,  as  it  were,  down  her 
cheeks. 

"I  wish  to  God,  my  dear  daughter,"  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  I  had 
never  seen  your  fifce,  lovely  as  it  is,  an'  it 
surely  would  be  betther  for  yourself  that  you 
had  never  been  born." 

She  then  joassed  to  the  bed-side,  and  taking 
Mave's  place,  who  withdrew,  she  stooped 
do-mj,  and  placing  her  lips  upon  Sarah's 
white  broad  forehead,  exclaimed — "  May  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  daughter,  is  the  heart-felt 
prayer  of  j'Oiu"  unhappy  mother  !  "  1 

Sarah  suddenly  oi^ened  her  eyes,  and  [ 
started. — "  What  is  wrong?  There  is  some-  i 
thing  -svi-ong.  Didn't  I  hear  some  one  j 
callm'  me  daughter  ?  Here's  a  strange  1 
woman  —  Charley  Hanlon's  aunt  —  Biddy,  j 
come  here ! " 

"  Well,  acushla,  here  I  am — keep  j'ourself  i 
quiet,  achora — what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  my  mother  swore 
my  father's  hfe  away  ?  "  j 

"  It's  what  they  say,"  rejolied  the  niattei'-  : 
of-fact  nur.se.  I 

•'Then  it's  a  he  that's  come  from  hell  it-  1 
self,"  she  rejslied — "  Oh,  if  I  was  only  up  and 
strong  as  I  was,  let  me  see  the  man  or  : 
woman  that  durst  saj'  so.  My  mother !  to  ; 
become  unnatural  and  treacherous,  an'  I 
}ia,ve  a  mother — ha,  ha — oh,  how  often  have 
I  thought  of  this — thought  of  what  a  girl  I  I 
would  be  if  I  was  to  have  a  mother — how 
good  I  would  be  too — how  kind  to  her— how 
I  would  love  her,  an'  how  she  would  love  ' 
ne,  an'  then  my  heart  would  sink  when  I'd 
hink  of  home — ay,  an'  when  Nelly  would 
jpake  cruelly  an'  harshly  to  me  I'd  feel  as  if 
I  could  kiU  her,  or  any  one." 

Her  eye  here  caught  Mave  Sullivan's,  and 
she  again  started. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  am  I 
stiU  in  the  shed  ?  Mave  SuUivan  ! — help  me 
up,  Biddy." 

"I  am  here,  dear  Sarah,"  replied  the  gen- 
tle girl — "I  am  hei-e  ;  keejD  yourself  quiet 
and  don't  attemj^t  to  sit  up  ;  you're  not  able  j 
to  do  it." 

The  composed  and  serene  aspect  of  IMave, 
and  the  kind,  touching  tones  of  her  voice, 
seemed  to  operate  favorably  upon  her,  and  ' 
to  aid  her  in  collecting  her  confused  and 
scatter  "id  thoughts  into  something  like  or- 
der. 

"Oh,  dear  Mave,  "  said  she,  "what  is  this?  ! 


What  has  hajipened  ?  Isn't  there  something 
wrong  ?  I'm  confused.  Have  I  a  mother  ? 
Have  I  a  livin'  mother,  that  will  hn-e  me  ?  " 

Her  large  eyes  suddenly  sparkled  with 
singular  animation  as  she  asked  the  last 
question,  and  Mave  thought  it  was  the  most 
appropriate  moment  to  make  the  mother 
known  to  her. 

"You  have,  dear  Sarah,  an'  here  she  is 
waitin'  to  clasp  you  to  her  heai-t,  an'  give  you 
her  blessm'." 

"  Where  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  in 
her  bed,  as  if  in  fuU  health  ;  "  my  mother ! 
where  ? — where  ?  " 

She  held  her  arms  out  towards  her,  for 
Mave  had  again  assumed  the  mother's  station 
at  her  bedside,  and  the  latter  stood  at  a  little 
distance.  On  seeing  her  daughter's  arms 
widely  extended  towards  her,  she  approached 
her,  but  whether  checked  by  Sarah's  allusion 
to  her  conduct,  or  from  a  wish  to  spare  her 
excitement,  or  from  some  natural  coldness  of 
disijosition,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  she  did  it 
with  so  little  appearance  of  the  eager  enthu- 
siasm that  the  heart  of  the  latter  exjiected, 
and  mth  a  manner  so  singularly  cool  and 
unexcited,  that  Sarah,  whose  feelings  were 
always  decisive  and  ra2:)id  as  lightning,  had 
time  to  recognize  her  features  as  Hanlon's 
aunt  whom  she  had  seen  and  talked  to  be- 
fore. 

But  that  was  not  all ;  she  perceived  not  in 
her  these  external  manifestations  of  strong 
affection  and  natural  tenderness  for  whicli 
her  own  heart  yearned  almost  convulsively  ; 
there  was  no  sjiarkliug  glance — no  precij)!- 
tate  emotion — no  giishing  of  tears — no  mo- 
ther's love — in  short,  nothing  of  what  her 
noble  and  loving  spirit  could  recognize  as 
kindred  to  itself,  and  to  her  warm  and  im- 
pulsive heart.  The  moment — the  glance — 
that  sought  and  found  not  what  it  looked  for 
— were  decisive  :  the  arms  that  had  been  ex- 
tended remained  extended  stiU,  but  the  spirit 
of  that  attitude  was  changed,  as  was  that 
eager  and  tumultuous  delight  which  liad 
just  flashed  from  her  countenance.  Hei- 
thoughts,  as  we  said,  were  cpiick,  and  in  al- 
most a  moment's  time  she  apjieai'ed  to  be 
altogether  a  different  individual. 

"  Stop  !  "  she  exclaimed,  now  repelling  in- 
stead of  sohcitingthe  embrace — "  there  isn't 
the  love  of  a  mother  in  that  woman'^  heart — 
an'  what  did  I  hear? — that  sba  swore  my 
father's  life  away — her  husbpiid's  life  away. 
No,  no ;  I'm  changed — T  see  my  father's 
blood,  shed  by  her,  to'-,  his  own  wife !  Look 
at  her  featm-es,  thoy're  hard  and  harsli — 
there's  no  love  in  her  eyes — they're  cowld 
and  sevare.  No,  no ;  there's  something 
wrong  there — I  feel  \hat — I  feel  it — it's  liere 
— the  feelin's  in  my  heart — oh,  what  a  dark 
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liour  this  is !  You  were  right,  Biddy,  you 
brought  me  black  uews  this  day — but  it 
won't — it  won't  throuble  me  long — it  won't 
trouble  this  poor  brain  long — it  won't  pierce 
this  poor  heart  long — I  hope  not.  Oh !  "  she 
exclaimed,  turning  to  Mave,  and  extending 
her  arms  towai'ds  her,  "Mave  Sulhvau,  let 
me  die  I " 

The  affectionate  but  disappointed  girl  had 
all  Jlave's  sympathies,  whose  wai-m  and 
affectionate  feelings  recoiled  from  the  cold- 
ness and  apparent  want  of  natural  tender- 
ness which  chai-aeterized  the  mother's  man- 
ner, imder  circumstances  in  themselves  so 
affecting.  Still,  after  ha\ing  soothed  Sarah 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  jilaced  her  head  once 
more  upon  the  iiillow,  she  whispered  to  the 
mother,  who  seemed  to  think  more  than  to 
feel : 

"  Don't  be  surprised  ;  when  you  consider 
the  state  she's  in — and  indeed  it  isn't  to  be 
wondered  at  after  what  she  has  heard — you 
rnu.st  make  ever}'  allowance  for  the  poor 
girl." 

Sarah's  emotions  were  now  evidently  in 
incessant  play. 

"  Biddy,"  said  she,  "  come  here  again  ; 
help  me  up." 

"Dear  Sarah,"  said  Mave,  "you  are  not 
able  to  bear  all  this  ;  if  you  could  compose 
yourself  an'  forget  everything  impleasant  for 
a  while,  till  you  grow  strong-^ " 

"  If  I  could  forget  that  my  mother  has  no 
heart  to  love  me  with — that  she's  cowld  and 
strange  to  me :  if  I  could  forget  that  she's 
brought  my  father  to  a  shameful  death — my 
father's  heart  wasn't  altoijclher  bad ;  no,  an' 
he  was  wanst — I  mane  in  his  early  life — a 
good  man.  I  know  that — I  feel  that — '  char 
Sarah,  sleqj — deep,  dear  Sarah  ' — no,  bad  as 
he  is,  there  was  a  thousand  times  more  love 
and  nature  in  the  voice  that  sjjoke  them 
words  than  in  a  hundred  women  hke  my 
mother,  that  hasn't  yet  kissed  my  Ujjs. 
Biddy,  come  here,  I  say — here — lift  me  up 
again." 

There  was  such  energy,  and  fire,  and  com- 
mand, in  her  voice  and  words  now,  that 
Mave  could  not  remonstrate  any  longer,  nor 
the  nurse  refuse  to  obey  her.  'WTien  she 
was  once  more  placed  sitting,  she  looked 
about  her — 

'■  Mother,"  she  said,  "  come  here  !  " 

And  as  she  pronounced  the  word  mother, 
a  trait  so  beautiful,  so  exquisite,  so  natural, 
and  so  pathetic,  accompanied  it,  that  Mave 
once  more  wept.  Her  voice,  in  uttering  the 
word,  quivered,  and  softened  into  tenderness, 
with  the  affection  whicii  natm-e  itself  seems 
to  have  associated  with  it.  Siu-ah  herself 
remarked  this,  even  in  the  anguish  of  the 
moment. 


"  My  very  heart  knows  and  loves  the 
woi-d,"  she  said.  "  Oh  !  why  is  it  that  I  am  to 
sufl'er  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  empty 
name  is  aU  that's  left  me  afther  aU  ?  Mother, 
come  here — I  am  pleadin'  for  my  father  now 
!  — you  pleaded  against  him,  but  I  always 
took  the  weakest  side — here  is  God  now 
1  among  us — you  must  stand  before  him — 
j  look  your  daughter  in  the  face — an'  answer 
'  her  as  you  expect  to  meet  God,  when  you 
leave  this  throubled  hfe — truth — truth  now, 
mother,  an'  nothin'  else.  Mother,  I  am 
dj-iu'.  Now,  as  God  is  to  judge  you,  did 
you  ever  love  my  father  as  a  wife  ought  ?  " 

There  was  some  irresistible  sjM-it,  some 
unaccountable  power,  in  her  manner  and 
language,— such  command  and  such  wonder- 
ful love  of  candor  in  her  full  dark  eye — that 
it  was  imijossible  to  gainsay  or  withstand 
her. 

[  "I  will  spake  the  thruth,"  replied  her 
I  mothei-,  e^ddently  borne  away  and  subdued, 
I  "  although  it's  against  myseli — to  my  shame 
I  an'  to  my  sorrow  I  say  it — that  when  I 
j  mai-ried  your  father,  another  man  had  my 

I  affections— but,  as  I'm  to  appear  before  God, 

I I  never  wronged  him.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is  that  you've  made  me  confess  it ;  but  at 
any  rate  you're  the  first  that  ever  wrung  it 

1  out  o'  me." 

"That  will   do,"   rephed    her    daughter, 

I  calmly  ;  "  chat  sounds  .like   miu-dher  from  a 

I  mother's  Mps  !     Lay  me  down  now,  Biddy." 

Mave,  who  had  scarcely  ever  taken  her 

eyes  from  off  her  varying  and  busy  features, 

I  was  now  struck  by  a  singular  change  which 
she  observed  come  over  them — a  change  that 
was  nothmg  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and 

I  cannot  be  described. 

I      "  Sai-ah  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  dear,  darling 

]  Sarah,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Have 
you  got  ill  again  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  my  chOd  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother 
— "  am  I  to  lose  you  this  way  at  last  ?  Oh  ! 
dear  Sarah,  forgive  me — I'm  you  mother,  and 
you'll  forgive  me." 

"Mave," said  Sarah,  "take  this — ^I remem- 
ber seein'  yours  and  mine  together  not  very 
long  ago — talie  this  lock  of  my  haii- — I  think 
you'll  get  a  pair  of  scissors  on  the  corner  of 
"the  shelf — cut  it  off  with  your  o\vn  hands — 
let  it  be  sent  to  my  father — an'  when  he's 
dyin'  a  disgraceful  death,  let  him  wear  it 
next  his  heart — an'  wherever  he's  to  be 
buried,  let  him  have  this  buried  ^ith  himu 
Let  whoever  wiU  give  it  to  him,  say  that  it 
comes  from  Sarah — an'  that,  if  she  was  able, 
she  would  be  with  him  through  shame,  an' 
disgrace,  an'  death  ;  that  she'd  su25port  him 
as  well  as  she  could  in  his  trouble — that 
she'd  scorn  the  world  for  him — an'  that  be- 
cause he  said  wanst  in  his  life  that  he  loved 
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her  ;  slie'd  forgive  him  all  a  thousand  times, 
an'  would  lay  down  her  hfe  for  him."        " 

"  You  would  do  that,  my  noble  gii-1 !  "  ex- 
claimed Mave,  with  a  choking  voice. 

"An'  above  all  things,"  proceeded  Sarah, 
"let  him  be  told,  if  it  can  be  done,  that 
Sarah  said  to  him  to  die  without  fear — to 
bear  it  up  like  a  man,  an'  not  like  a  coward 
— to  look  manfully  about  him  on  the  veiy 
scaffold — an' — an'  to  die  as  a  man  ought  to 
die — bravely  an'  without  fear — bravely  an' 
without  fear !  " 

Her  voice  and  strength  were,  since  the  last 
change  that  Mave  observed,  both  rapidly 
sinking,  and  her  mother,  ansioiiS;  if  possible, 
to  have  her  forgiveness,  again  approached 
tier  and  said : 

"  Dear  Sarah  you  are  angry -with  me.  Oh  ! 
forgive  me — am  I  not  your  mother  ?  " 

The  girl's  resentments,  however,  had  all 
passed,  and  the  business  of  her  hfe,  and  its 
functions,  she  now  felt  were  all  over — she 
said  so — 

"It's  all  over,  at  last  now,  mother,"  she 
replied — "I  have  no  anger  now — come  and 
kiss  me.  Whatever  you  have  done,  you  are 
still  my  mother.  Bless  me — bless  your 
daughter  Sarah,  I  have  nothing  now  in  my 
heart  but  love  for  everybody.  Tell  Nelly, 
deal-  Mave,  that  Sarah  forgave  her,  an'  hoped 
that  she'd  forgive  Sarah.  Mave,  I  tinist  that 
you  an'  he  wiU  be  hapjiy — that's  my  last  wish, 
an'  tell  him  so.  Mave,  there's  sweet  faces 
about  me,  sich  as  I  seen  in  the  shed  ;  they're 
.^'milin'  upon  me — smilin'  iipon  Sarah — iipon 
poor,  hasty  Sarah  McGowan  —  that  would 
have  loved  every  one.  Mave,  think  of  me 
sometimes —  an'  let  him,  when  he  tliinks  of 
the  wild  girl  that  loved  him,  look  upon  you, 
dearest  Mave,  an'  love  you,  if  jjossible,  bet- 
ter for  her  sake.  These  sweet  faces  are 
about  me  again.  Father,  I'U  be  before  you 
• — but  die — die  like  a  man." 

While  uttering  these  last  few  sentences, 
which  were  sjioken  with  gi'eat  ditficulty,  she 
began  to  pull  the  bedclothes  about  with  her 
hands,  and  whilst  uttering  the  last  word,  her 
beautiful  hand  was  slightly  clenched,  as  if 
helping  out  a  sentiment  so  completely  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  brave  sjjirit.  These  mo- 
tions, however,  ceased  suddenly — she  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  the  troubled  spirit  of  the 
kind,  the  generous,  the  erring,  but  affection- 
ate Sarah  M'Gowan — as  we  shall  call  her 
still — passed  away  to  another,  and,  we  trust, 
a  better  life.  The  storms  of  her  heart  and 
brain  were  at  rest  forever. 

Thus  perished  in  early  life  one  of  those 
creatures,  that  sometimes  seem  as  if  they 
were  placed  by  mistake  in  a  wrong  sphere 
of  existence.  .It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
a  lieigiit  of  moral  grandeur  and  true  great- 


ness, culture  and  education  might  have  ele« 
vated  her,  or  to  say  with  what  brilliancy  her 
virtues  might  have  shone,  had  heart  and  af- 
fections been  properly  cultivated.  Like  some 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  flower,  however,  she 
was  permitted  to  run  into  wildness  and  dis- 
order for  want  of  a  guiding  hand;  but  no  want, 
no  absence  of  training,  could  ever  destroy  its 
natural  deUcacy,  nor  prevent  its  fragrance 
from  smelling  sweet,  even  in  the  neglected 
situation  where  it  was  left  to  pine  and  die. 

There  is  little  now  to  be  added.  "Time, 
the  consoler,"  passes  not  in  vain  even  over 
the  abodes  of  wretchedness  and  misei-y. 
The  sufferings  of  that  year  of  famine  we 
have  endeavored  to  bring  before  those  who 
may  have  the  jjower  in  their  hands  of  as- 
suaging the  similar  horrors  which  are  hkely 
to  visit  this.  The  pictures  we  have  given  are 
not  exaggerated,  but  drawn  from  memory  and 
the  terrible  realities  of  1817. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  when  sick- 
ness and  the  severity  of  winter  passed  away, 
our  lovers,  Mave  and  young  C'ondy  Dalton, 
were  happily  married,  as  they  desen'ed  to 
be,  and  occupied  the  farm  from  which  the 
good  old  man  had  been  so  unjustly  exj^elled. 

It  was  on  the  first  social  evening  that  the 
two  families,  now  so  hapjiily  reconciled, 
spent  together  subsequent  to  the  trial,  that 
Bartle  SviUivan  gratitied  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  history : 

"I  remimber  fightin',"  he  i>roceeded, 
"  wid  Condy  on  that  night,  an'  the  devil's 
own  bulliah  baliha  he  was.  We  went  into  accr- 
uer of  the  field  near  the  Grey  Stone  to  de- 
cide it.  All  at  wanst  I  forgot  what  happened, 
till  I  found  mysell  lyin'  u23on  a  car  wid  the 
M'Mahons  of  Edinburg,  that  lived  ten  or 
twelve  miles  beyant  the  mountains,  at  the 
foot  of  Carnmore.  They  knew  me,  and  good 
right  they  had,  for  I  had  been  spakin'  to 
their  sister  Shibby,  but  she  wasn't  Jur  me  at 
the  time,  although  I  was  ready  to  kick  my 
own  shadow  about  her,  God  knows.  Well, 
you  see,  I  felt  disgi-aced  at  bein'  beaten  by 
Con  Dalton,  an'  I  was  fond  of  her,  so  what 
'ud  you  have  of  us  but  off  we  went  together 
to  America,  for  you  see  she  promised  to 
marry  me  if  I'd  go. 

"  They  had  taken  me  up  on  one  of  their 
carts,  thiukin'  I  was  dhruuk,  to  lave  me  for 
safety  in  the  next  neighbor's  house  we  came 
to.  Well,  she  an'  I  married  when  we  got  to 
Boston  ;  but  God  never  blessed  us  wid  a 
family  ;  and  Toddy  here,  who  tuk  the  life  of 
a  pedlar,  came  back  afther  many  a  long  year, 
with  a  good  purse,  and  lived  with  us.  At 
last  I  began  to  long  for  home,  and  so  we  all 
came  together.  The  Prophet's  wife  was  wid 
us,  an'  another  passenger  tould  me  that  Con 
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here  had  been  suspected  of  miirdherin'  me. 
I  got  unwell  in  Liverpool,  but  I  sent  Toddy 
on  before  me  to  make  their  minds  aisy.  As 
■we  wor  talldu'  over  those  matthers,  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  to  the  woman  what  I  had 
seen  the  night  the  carman  was  miirdhered, 
and  I  woadhered  at  the  way  she  looked  on 
liearin'  it.  She  went  on,  but  afther  a  time 
came  back  to  Liveri^ool  for  me,  an'  took  the 
typhus  on  her  way  home,  but  thank  God, 
-we  were  all  in  time  to  clear  the  innocent  and 
punish  the  guiltv  ;  ay,  an'  reward  the  good, 
too.  eh,  Toddy?" 

"I'll  give  Mave  away,"  replied  Toddy,  "if 
there  wasn't  another  man  in  Europe  ;  an' 
when  I'm  puttin'  your  hand  into  Con's, 
Mave,  it  won't  be  an  empty  one.  Ay,  an'  if 
your  friend  Sarah,  the  wQd  girl,  had  lived — 
but  it  can't  be  helped— death  takes  the 
young  a'i  weU  as  the  ould  ;  and  may  God 
prepare  us  all  to  meet  Him  !  " 

Youug  Richard  Henderson's  anticipations 
wei-e,  unfortunately,  too  true.  On  leaving 
Mi%  Travers'  office,  he  returned  home,  took 
his  bed,  and,  in  the  course  of  one  short 
week,  had  paid,  by  akini  of  judicial  punish- 
ment, the  fatal  penalty  of  his  contemplated 
profligacy.  His  father  survived  him  only  a 
fev^?  months,  so  that  there  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  name  or  bloi)d  of  Hender- 
s:>n  in  the  Grantee.  The  old  man  died  of  a 
quarrel  with  Jemmy  Branigau,  to  whom  he 
left,  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  ;  and 
truly  the  grief  of  this  aged  servant  after 
him  was  unique  and  original. 

"What's  to  come  o'  me?"  said  Jemmy, 
with  tears  in  his  eye  ;  "  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  nobody  to  attend  to,  nobody  to  fight 


with,  nothing  to  disturb  me  or  put  me  out 
of  timper  ;  I  knew,  however,  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  wickedness  to  the  last — an'  so  he 
did,  for  the  devil  tempted  him,  out  of  sheer 
maUce,  when  he  could  get  at  uje  no  way 
else,  to  lave  me  fifty  ])ouii(l.s  a  year,  to  kape 
me  aixy !  Sich  revengt;  and  viIIhuy,  by  a 
dyin'  man,  was  never  lifaid  of.  God  lielp 
me,  what  am  I  to  do  now,  or  what  hand  will 
I  turn  to?  What  is  there  before  me  but 
peace  and  quietness  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life? — but  I  won't  stand  thai  long — an'  to 
lave  me  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  kapemeaisy  ! 
God  forgive  him !  " 

The  Prophet  suffered  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  but  refused  all  religious  consolation. 
Whether  bis  daughter's  message  ever  reach- 
ed him  or  not,  we  have  had  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. He  died,  however,  as  she  wish- 
ed, firmly,  but  sullenly,  and  as  if  he  despised 
and  defied  the  world  and  its  laws.  He  neith- 
er admitted  his  guilt,  nor  attempted  to  main- 
tain his  innocence,  but  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence hke  a  man  who  was  already  wearied 
with  its  cares,  and  who  now  felt  satisfied, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  never  leads  to  safetVj 
much  less  to  happiness.  His  only  observa- 
tion was  the  following — 

"^lien  I  dreamt  that  youug  Dalton  drove 
a  nail  in  my  coffin,  little  I  thought  it  would 
end  this  way." 

We  have  simply  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
Rody  Duncan  was  transported  for  jjerjury  ; 
and  that  Nelly  became  a  devotee,  or  voteen, 
and,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  exhibited 
something  like  repentance  for  the  sinful  life 
she  had  led  with  the  Peophet. 
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I  HAD  read  the  anonj'mous  summons, 
hut  from  its  general  import  I  believed  it  to 
be  one  of  those  special  meetings  convened 
for  some  purpose  affecting  the  usual  objects 
and  proceedings  of  the  body ;  at  least  the 
tei-ms  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  me  had 
nothing  extraordinary  or  mysterious  in  them, 
beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
a  general  but  a  select  meeting  :  this  mark  of 
confidence  flattered  me,  and  I  determined  to 
attend  punctually.  I  was,  it  is  true,  desired 
to  keep  the  circumstances  entirely  to  myself, 
but  there  was  nothing  startling  in  this,  for  I 
had  often  received  summonses  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. I  therefore  resolved  to  attend,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  letter  of  my  instractions,  "  on  the 
next  night,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight, 
to  delil)erate  and  act  upon  such  matters 
as  should  then  and  there  be  submitted  to 
ray  consideration."  The  morning  after  I  re- 
ceived this  message,  I  arose  and  resumed  my 
usual  occupations  ;  but,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  i^roceeded,  I  felt  a  sense  of  ap- 
proaching evil  hang  heavily  ujjon  me  ;  the 
beats  of  my  pidse  were  languid,  and  an  unde- 
finablc  feeling  of  anxiety  pervaded  my  whole 
spirit ;  ovcii  my  face  was  pale,  and  my  eye 
so  heavy,  that  my  father  and  brothers  con- 
eluded  me  to  be  ill ;  an  opinion  which  I 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  correct,  for  I  felt 
exactly  that  kind  of  deisression  which  pre- 
cedes a  severe  fever.  I  could  not  understand 
what  I  experienced,  nor  can  I  yet,  except  by 
supposing  that  there  is  in  human  nature 
some  mysterious  faculty,  by  which,  in  coming 
calamities,  the  dread  of  some  fearful  evil  is 
anticipated,  and  that  it  is  i^ossible  to  catch  a 
dark  presentiment  of  the  sensations  wliich 
they  subsequently  produce.  For  my  jjart  I 
can  neither  analyze  nor  define  it ;  but  on 
that  day  I  knew  it  by  painful  experience, 
and  so  have  a  thousand  others  in  similar 
circumstances. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  wintei'.  The 
day  was  gloomy  and  tempestuous,  almost  be- 
yond any  other  I  remember ;  dai'k  clouds 
rolled  over  the  hiUs  about  me,  and  a  close 
sleet-like  rain  fell  in  slanting  di'ifts  that 
chased  each  other  rapidly  towards  the  earth 
on  the  course  of  the  blast.  The  outlying 
cattle  sou"'lit  the  closest  and  calmest  corners 


of  the  fields  for  shelter  ;  the  trees  and  young 
groves  were  tossed  about,  for  the  wind  was 
so  unusually  high  that  it  swept  in  hoUow  gusts 
through  them,  with  that  hoarse  murmur 
which  deepens  so  i)owerfuIly  on  the  mind 
the  sense  of  dreariness  and  desolation. 

As  the  shades  of  night  fell,  the  storm,  if 
possible,  increased.  The  moon  was  half 
gone,  and  only  a  few  stars  were  visible  by 
glimjjses,  as  a  rush  of  wind  left  a  tempo- 
rary opening  in  the  sky.  I  had  determined, 
if  the  storm  should  not  abate,  to  incur  any 
penalty  rather  than  attend  the  meeting  ;  but 
the  appointed  hour  was  distant,  and  I  re- 
solved to  be  decided  by  the  future  state  of  the 
night. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  but  still  there  was  no 
change  :  eleven  passed,  and  on  opening  the 
door  to  observe  if  there  were  any  likelihood  of 
its  clearing  up,  a  blast  of  wind,  mingled  with 
rain,  nearly  blew  me  oii'  my  feet.  At  lengtli 
it  was  approaching  to  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
and  on  examining  it  a  tliird  time,  I  found  it 
had  calmed  a  little,  and  no  longer  i-ained. 

I  instantly  got  my  oak  stick,  mufltied  my- 
self in  my  great  coat,  strapped  my  hat  about 
my  ears,  and,  as  the  place  of  meethig  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  presently  set 
out. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavens  was  lowei'- 
ing  and  angry,  particularly  in  that  point 
where  the  light  of  the  moon  fell  against  the 
clouds,  from  a  seeming  chasm  in  them, 
through  which  alone  she  was  visible.  Tlie 
edges  of  this  chasm  were  faintly  bronzed, 
but  the  dense  body  of  the  masses  that  hung 
piled  on  each  side  of  her,  was  black  and  in- 
penetrable  to  sight.  Li  no  other  jjoint  of  the 
heavens  was  there  any  part  of  the  sky  visible  ; 
a  deep  veil  of  clouds  overhung  the  whole 
horizon,  yet  was  the  light  sufficient  to  give 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  rapid  shifting 
which  took  place  in  this  dark  canopy,  and  of 
the  tempestuous  agitation  with  which  thei 
midnight  storm  swept  to  and  fro  beneath  it. ' 

At  length  I  arrived  at  a  long  slated  liouse, 
situated  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  a  little  below  it  ran  a  small  stream, 
which  was  now  swoUen  above  its  banks,  and 
iiishing  with  mimic  roar  over  the  fiat  mead- 
ows beside  it.     The  appearance  of   the  bare 
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slated  Luilcling  in  siicla  a  night  was  partieu- 
larlj-  sombre,  and  to  tliose,  like  me,  who  knew 
tlie  jjuiiJose  to  which  it  was  usually  devoted, 
it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  jjeculiarl^-  so. 
There  it  stood,  silent  and  gloomy,  without 
any  apjiearance  of  human  hfe  or  enjoyment  , 
about  or  within  it.  As  I  approached,  the 
moon  once  more  had  broken  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  shone  dimly  upon  the  wet,  glit- 
tering slates  and  windows,  with  a  death-like 
lustre,  that  gradually  faded  away  as  1  left  the 
point  of  observation,  and  entered  the  folding-  j 
door.     It  was  the  parish  chapel.  i 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  here  was  ' 
in  keeijiug  not  only  with  the  external  aj^pear-  ; 
ance  of  the  house,  but  with  the  darkness,  the 
storm,  and  the  houi",  which  was  now  a  little  | 
after  midnight.  About  forty  jjersons  were  | 
sitting  in  dead  silence  upon  the  ehcular  stejjs 
of  the  altar.  They  did  not  seem  to  move  ; 
and  as  I  entered  and  advanced,  the  echo  of 
my  footsteiJS  rang  through  the  building  with 
a  lonely  distinctness,  which  added  to  the  so-  ' 
leuiuity  and  mystery  of  the  circumstances 
about  uie.  The  windows  were  secured  wdth 
shutters  on  the  in.side,  and  on  the  altar  a  can- 
dle was  lighted,  which  burned  dimly  amid 
the  surrounding  darkness,  and  lengthened 
the  shadow  of  the  altar  itself,  and  those  of 
sis  or  seven  persons  who  s^tood  on  its  upper 
steps,  until  they  mingled  in  the  obscurity 
which  shrou<led  the  lower  end  of  the  chapel. 
The  faces  of  the  men  who  mt  on  the  altar 
steps  were  not  distinctly  visible,  yet  their 
pi-omineut  and  more  characteristic  featm-es 
were  in  sufficient  relief,  and  I  observed,  that 
some  of  the  most  malignant  and  reckless 
sjiu-its  in,  the  jira-ish  were  assembled.  In  the 
eyes  of  those  who  stood  at  the  altar,  and 
those  whom  I  knew  to  be  invested  with  au- 
thority over  the  others,  I  could  iierceive 
gleams  of  some  latent  and  ferocious  j^uii^ose, 
kindled,  as  I  soon  observed,  into  a  fiercer  ex- 
pression of  vengeance,  by  the  additional  ex- 
citemeiit  of  ardent  spirits,  with  which  they 
iijad  stimulated  themselves  to  a  point  of  deter- 
mination th.it  mocked  at  the  apprehension  of 
all  future  resjjonsibility,  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next. 

The  welcome  which  I  received  on  joining 
them  was  far  difl'erent  from  the  boisterous 
good-humor  that  used  co  mark  our  greetings 
on  other  occasions  ;  just  a  nod  of  the  head 
£i-om  this  or  that  person,  on  the  jjart  of  those 
idio  mt,  with  a  dhud  dhcmar  iha  iha?*  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  even  below  a  common 
whisper  :  but  fi-om  the  standing  gi'oup,  who 
were  e\idently  the  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise, I  received  a  convulsive  gi-asp  of  the 
hand,  accompanied  by  a  fierce  and  desperate 

*  How  are  you  ? 


look,  that  seemed  to  sep.rch  my  eye  and 
countenance,  to  try  if  I  were  a  person  hkely 
to  shrink  from  whatever  they  had  resolved 
to  execute.  It  is  surprising  to  think  of  the 
powerful  expression  which  a  moment  of  in- 
tense interest  or  great  danger  is  capable  of 
giving  to  the  eye,  the  features  and  the  slight- 
est actions,  especially  in  those  whose  station 
in  society  does  not  require  them  to  constrain 
nature,  hy  the  force  of  social  courtesies,  into 
habits  that  conceal  their  natural  emotions. 
None  of  the  standing  group  sjjoke  ;  but  as 
each  of  them  wrung  my  hand  in  silence,  his 
eye  was  fixed  on  mine,  with  an  expression  of 
drunken  confidence  and  S3crecy,  and  an  in- 
solent determination  not  to  be  gainsaid  with- 
out peril.  If  looks  could  be  translated  with 
certainty,  they  seemed  to  say,  "We  are 
bound  upon  a  project  of  vengeance,  and  if 
yoii,  do  not.  join  us,  remember  we  <:■««  revenge."' 
Along  T\"ith  this  grasp,  they  did  not  forget 
to  remind  me  of  the  common  bond  by  which 
we  were  united,  for  each  man  gave  me  the 
secret  grip  of  Eibbonism  in  a  manner  that 
made  the  joints  of  my  fingers  ache  for  some 
minutes  afterwards. 

There  was  one  present,  however — the 
highest  in  authority — whose  actions  and 
;  demeanor  were  cahn  and  unexcited.  He 
(  seemed  to  labor  under  no  unusual  influence 
whatever,  but  evinced  a  serenity  so  j^lacid 
and  philosophical,  that  I  attributed  the  si- 
lence of  the  sitting  gi-ouf),  and  the  restraint 
which  cui-bed  in  the  outbreaking  passions 
of  those  who  dood,  entirely  to  his  presence. 
He  was  a  schoolmaster,  who  taught  his  daily 
school  in  that  chapel,  and  acted  also  on  Sun- 
day, in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  the  priests— 
,  an  excellent  and  amiable  old  man,  who  knew 
httle  of  his  illegal  connections  and  atrocious 
conduct. 

When  the  ceremonies  of  brotherly  recogni- 
:  tion  and  friendship  were  past,  the  Captain 
j  (by   which  title  I  shall  designate   the  last- 
mentioned  person)   stooped,  and,  raising  a 
jar  of  whiskey  on  the  corner  of  the  altar, 
held  a  wineglass  to  its  neck,  which  he  filled, 
and  with  a  calm  nod  handed  it  to  me  to 
I  drink.     I  shrank  back,    vdVa  an  instinctive 
horror,  at   the  j^rofaneness  of  such  an  act, 
I  in  the  house,  and  on  the  altar  of  God,  and 
peremptorily  refused, to  taste  the  jsroflered 
draught.     He  smiled4nildly  at  what  he  con- 
'  sidered  my  superstition,  and  added  quietly, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  "  You'll  be  wantin'  it  I'm 
thinkin',  afther  tiie  wettin'  you  got" 

"  Wet  or  dry,"  said  I — 
I  "  Stop,  man ! "  he  rephed,  in  the  same 
tone  ;  "spake  low.  But  w-hy 'wouldn't  you 
'  take  the  whiskey  ?  Sure  there's  as  holy 
j  people  to  the  fore  as  you  :  didn't  they  all 
1  take  it  ?     An'  I  wish  we  may  never  do  worse 
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nor  dlirink  a  harmless  glass  o'  wbiskej-,  to 
keep  the  cowld  out,  any  way." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "I'll  jist  trust  to  God  and 
the  consequences,  for  the  cowld,  Paddy,  nia 
bouchal ;  bat  a  blessed  dhi'op  of  it  won't  be 
crossin'  my  Ups,  avick ;  so  no  more  ghosther 
about  it ; — dhrink  it  j'ourself  if  you  like. 
Maybe  you  want  it  as  much  as  I  do  ;  wherein 
I've  the  patthern  of  a  good  big-coat  ui^on  me, 
so  thick,  your  sowl,  that  if  it  was  rainin' 
bullocks,  a  dhrop  wouldn't  get  undher  the 
nap  of  it." 

He  gave  me  a  calm,  but  keen  glance  as  I 
sijoke. 

"  Well,  Jim,"  said  he,  "  it's  a  good  com- 
rade you've  got  for  the  weather  that's  in  it ; 
but,  in  the  manetime,  to  set  you  a  dacent 
patthern,  I'll  just  take  this  myself," — sajing 
which,  with  the  jar  still  u]3on  its  side,  and 
the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  in  his  neck, 
he  swallowed  the  spirits — "It's  the  first  I 
dhrank  to-night,"  he  added,  "nor  would  I 
dhrink  it  now,  only  to  show  you  that  I've 
heart  an'  spirit  to  do  the  thing  that  we're  all 
bound  an'  sworn  to,  when  the  proper  time 
comes  ; "  after  which  he  laid  down  the  glass, 
and  turned  up  the  jar,  with  much  coolness, 
ap)on  the  altar. 

During  our  conversation,  those  who  had 
jjeen  summoned  to  this  mysterious  meeting 
were  poui-ing  in  fast ;  and  as  each  person 
ajiproached  the  altar,  he  received  from  one 
to  two  or  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  according 
as  he  chose  to  limit  lumself  ;  but,  to  do  them 
justice,  there  were  not  a  few  of  tliose  jjresent, 
who,  in  despite  of  their  own  desire,  and  the 
Captain's  express  invitation,  refused  to  taste 
it  in  the  house  of  God's  worship.  Such, 
however,  as  were  scrupulous  he  afterwards 
recommended  to  take  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
chapel  door,  which  they  did,  as,  by  that 
means,  the  sacrilege  of  the  act  was  supposed 
to  be  evaded. 

About  one  o'clock  they  were  all  assembled 
except  six  ;  at  least  so  the  Captain  asserted, 
on  looking  at  a  written  paper. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  he  in  the  same  low 
voice,  "  we  are  all  present  except  the  thraitors, 
whose  names  I  am  goin'  to  read  to  you  ;  not 
that  we  are  to  count  thim  thraitors,  till  we 
know  whether  or  not  it  was  in  their  power 
to  come.  Any  how,  the  night's  terrible — 
|but,  boys,  you're  to  know,  that  neither  fire 
nor  watlier  is  to  prevint  you,  when  duly 
summoned  to  attind  a  meeting — particularly 
whin  the  summons  is  widout  a  name,  as  you 
have  been  told  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing of  consequence  to  be  done  iMn." 

He  then  read  out  the  names  of  those  who 
were  alisent,  in  order  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  absence  might  be  ascertained,  declaring 
that  they  would  bo  dealt  with  accordingly. 


I  After  this,  with  Ms  usual  caution,  he  shut 
and  bolted  the  door,  and  having  put  the  ke} 

j  in  his  pocket,  ascended  the  steps  oi  the  altai-, 
and  for  some  time  traversed  the  Httle  jjlat- 
form  from  which  the  priest  usually  addresses 
the  congregation. 

Until  this  night  I  had  never  contemplated 

I  the  man's  countenance  with  any  particular 

I  interest  ;  but  as  he  walked  the  platform,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him  moi-e 
closely.  He  was  slight  in  person,  ajiparently 
not  thirty  ;  and,  on  a  first  view,  appeared  to 

j  liave  nothing  remarkable  in  his  dress  or  fea- 
tures. 1,  however,  was  not  the  only  person 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  at  that 
moment  ;  in  fact,  every  one  present  observed 

j  him  with  equal  interest,  for  hitherto  he  had 

I  kept  the  object  of  the  meeting  iierfectly  se- 
cret, and  of  course  we  aU  felt  anxious  to  know 
it.  It  was  while  he  traversed  the  platform 
that  I  scrutinized  his  features  with  a  hojje,  if 
possible,  to  glean  from  them  some  evidence  of 
what  was  passing  within  him.  I  could,  how- 
ever, mark  but  little,  and  that  little  was  at  first 
rather  from  the  intelligence  which  seemed 
to  subsist  between  him  and  those  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned  as  t-tamliiif/  against 
the  altar,  tlian  fi'om  any  indication  of  his 
own.  Their  gleaming  eyes  were  fixed  ujjou 
him  with  an  intensity  of  savage  and  demon- 
like  hoj^e,  which  blazed  out  in  fiashes  ol 
malignant  triumph,  as  upon  turning,  he 
threw  a  cool  but  rajjid  glance  at  them,  to 
intimate  the  progress  he  was  making  in  the 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  vmdivided 
energies  of  his  mind.  But  in  the  course  of 
his  meditation,  I  could  obseiTe,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  a  dark  shade  come  over  his 
countenance,  that  contracted  his  brow  into 
a  deep  fuiTow,  and  it  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  saw  the  satanic  expression  of 
which  his  face,  by  a  very  shght  motion  of 
its  muscles,  was  capable.  His  hands,  during 
this  silence,  closed  and  ox^ened  convulsively  ; 
his  eyes  shot  out  two  or  three  baleful  glances, 
first  to  his  confederates,  and  afterwards 
vacantly  into  the  deep  gloom  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chapel ;  his  teeth  ground  against 
each  other,  like  those  of  a  man  whose  re- 
venge burns  to  reach  a  distant  enemy,  and 
finally,  after  ha^'iug  wound  himself  up  to 
a  certain  determination,  his  features  relai^sed 
into  their  original  cahn  and  undistui-bed  ex- 
pression. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  laugh,  having  some- 
thing stipernatui'al  in  it,  rang  out  wildly  from 
the  darkness  of  the  chapel ;  he  stopped,  and 
putting  his  open  hand  over  his  brows,  peered 
doviai  uito  the  gloom,  and  said  calmly  ia 
Irish,  "Bee  dhu  liuf:lh  ;  ha  vih  anam  ink: — 
hold  your  tongue,  it  is  not  yet  time." 

Every  eye  was  now  du-ected  to  the  same 
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spot,  l3ut,  inconsequence  of  its  distiince  from 
the  dim  light  on  the  altar,  none  could  per- 
cpive  the  person  from  whom  the  laugh  pro- 
ceeded. It  Avas,  by  this  -time,  near  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  now  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
platform,  and  his  chest  heaved  with  a  depth 
of  anxiety  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  the  de- 
sign he  wished  to  accomplish. 

"Brothers,"  said  he — "for  we  are  all 
brothers — sworn  upon  all  that's  blessed  an' 
holy,  to  obey  whatever  them  that's  over  us, 
manin'  among  OHi-gehias,  wishes  us  to  do — ai'e 
you  now  ready,  in  the  name  of  God,  upon 
whose  althar  I  stand,  to  fultil  yer  oaths  V  " 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
those  who  had  stood  beside  the  altar  during 
the  night,  sprang  from  their  places,  and  de- 
scending its  steps  rapidly  turned  round,  and 
raising  their  arms,  exclaimed,  "  By  all  that's 
good  an'  holy  we're  willin'." 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  sat  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  instantly  rose,  and  follow- 
ing the  example  of  those  who  liad  jvist  spoken, 
exclaimed  alter  them,  "To  be  sure — by  all 
that's  sacred  an'  holy  we're  willin'." 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  the  Captain,  "  ar'n't  ye 
big  fools  for  your  pains  ?  an'  one  of  ye  doesn't 
know  what  I  mane." 

"You're  our  Captain,"  said  one  of  those 
who  had  stood  at  the  altar,  "  an'  has  yer  or- 
dhers  from  higher  quarthers  ;  of  coorse,  what- 
ever ye  command  upon  us  we're  bound  to 
obey  you  in." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  only  wanted 
to  thry  yez  ;  an'  by  the  oath  ye  tuck,  there's 
not  a  captain  in  the  county  has  as  good  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  his  min  as  I  have.  Well, 
ye  won't  rue  it,  maj'be,  when  the  right  time 
comes  ;  and  for  that  same  rason  every  one  of 
ye  must  have  a  glass  from  the  jar ;  thim  that 
won't  dhrink  it  in  the  chapel  can  dhrink  it 
tvidoKt ;  an'  here  goes  to  open  the  door  for 
thim." 

He  then  distributed  another  glass  to  every 
one  who  would  accept  it,  and  brought  the  jar 
afterwards  to  the  chapel  door,  to  satisfy  the 
scrujiles  of  those  who  would  not  drink  with- 
in. WTien  this  was  performed,  and  all  duly 
excited,  he  proceeded  : — 

"Now,  brothers,  you  are  solemnly  sworn 
to  obay  me,  and  I'm  sure  there's  no  thraithur 
here  that  'ud  parjure  himself  for  a  thriHe  ; 
but  I'm  sworn  to  obay  them  that's  above  me, 
manin'  still  among  ourselves  ;  an'  to  show  that 
I  don't  scruple  to  do  it,  here  goes !  " 

He  then  turned  round,  and  taking  the  Mis- 
sal between  his  hands  placed  it  upon  the  al- 
tar. Hitherto  eveiy  word  was  uttered  in  a 
low  precautionary  tone  ;  l)ut  on  grasping  the 
book  he  again  turned  round,  and  looking 
upon  his  confederates  with  the  same  Satanic 


I  expression  which  marked  his  countenance 
before,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  deej>  de- 

I  termination,  first  kissing  the  book  ! 

"  By  this  sacred  an'  holy  book  of  God,  1 
will  perfonn  the  action  which  we  have  met 
this  night  to  aeomplish,  be  that  what  it  may  ; 
an'  this  I  sweai-  upon  God's  book,  and  God's 
althar !  " 

On  concluding,  he  struck  the  book  violent- 
ly with  his  open  hand,  thereby  occasioning  a 
very  loud  report. 

At  this  moment  the  candle  wliicli  biiriicMl 
before  him  went  suddenly  out,  and  1  li.-  eh;!)  id 
was  wrapi^ed  in  jjitch}- darkness  ;  the  sound 
as  if  of  rushing  wings  fell  upon  our  ears,  and 
fifty  voices  dwelt  upon  the  last  words  of  his 
oath  with  wild  and  supernatural  tones,  that 
seemed  to  echo  and  to  mock  what  he  had 
sworn.  There  was  a  pause,  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  from  all  present ;  but  the 
Captain  was  too  cool  and  steady  to  be  discon- 
certed. He  immediately  groped  about  until 
he  got  the  candle,  and  proceeding  calmly  to 
a  remote  corner  of  the  chapel,  took  up  a 
half-burned  peat  whicli  lay  there,  and  after 
some  trouble  succeeded  in  lighting  it  again. 
He  then  exjslained  what  had  taken  jjlace ; 
which  indeed  was  easily  done,  as  the  candle 
happened  to  be  extinguished  by  a  i)igeou 
which  sat  directly  above  it.  The  chapel, 
I  should  have  observed,  was  at  this  time,  like 
many  country  chaisels,  unfinished  inside,  and 
the  pigeons  of  a  neighboring  dove-cot  had 
built  nests  among  the  rafters  of  the  unceiled 
roof ;  which  circumstance  also  explained  the 

I  mshing  of  the  wings,  for  the  birds  had  been 
aiirighted  by  the  sudden  loudness  of  the 
noise.     The  mocking  voices  were  nothing  but 

I  the  echoes,  rendered  naturally  more  awful  by 

I  the  scene,  the  mysterious  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  solemn  hour  of  the  night. 

When  the  candle  was  again  lighted,  and 
these  startling  circumstances  accounted  for, 
the  persons  whose  vengeance  had  been  deep' 

!  ening  more  and  more  during  the  night, 
rushed  to  the  altar  in  a  body,  where  each,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  passionate  eagerness, 
rej)eated  the  oath,  and  as  every  word  was 
pronounced,  the  same  eclioes  heightened  the 
wildness  of  the  horrible  ceremony,  by  their 
long  and  unearthlj'  tones.  The  countenances 
of  these  human  tigers  were  livid  with  sup- 

!  pressed  rage  ;  theii-'knit  brows,  compressed 

j  lips,  and  kindled  eyes,  fell  untler  the  dim 
light  of  the  taper,  with  an  expression  calcu- 
lated to  sicken  any  heart  not  absolutely  dia- 
bolical. 

As  soon  as  this  dreadful  rite  was  complet- 
ed, we  were  again  startled  by  several  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,   which  ]>roceeded   from 

!  the  lower  darkness  of  the  cliajsel ;  and  the 

i  Cajstain,  on  hearing  them,  turned  to  the  places 
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and  reflecting  for  a  moment,  said  in  Irish, 
••'Giddio  nish,  avohelhee — come  liitlier  now, 
boys." 

A  rush  immediateh'  took  place  from  the 
corner  iu  which  they  had  secreted  them- 
selves all  the  night ;  and  seven  men  ajipear- 
ed,  whom  we  instantly  recognized  as  broth- 
si's  and  cousins  of  certain  persons  who  had 
been  convicted,  some  time  before,  for  break- 
ing into  the  house  of  an  honest  poor  man  in 
the  neighborhood,  from  whom,  after  having 
treated  him  with  barbarous  violence,  they 
took  away  such  fire-arms  as  he  kept  for  his 
own  protection. 

it  was  evidently  not  the  Ca^atain's  inten- 
tion to  have  produced  these  persons  until 
the  oath  should  have  been  generally  taken, 
but  the  exulting  mirth  with  which  they  en- 
joyed the  success  of  his  scheme  betraj^ed 
them,  and  jsut  him  to  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing them  forward  somewhat  before  the  con- 
certed moment. 

The  scene  which  now  took  place  was  be- 
yond all  power  of  description  ;  jiPils  of  wild, 
fiendlike  yells  rang  thruii,,;' I  tlic  diiiiiel,  as  the 
party  which  stoo(Z  on  th-,'  :tli:iraii.l  lliat  which 
had  crouched  iu  the  darkucsj  uict ;  wringing 
of  hands,  leaping  in  triumph,  striking  of 
sticks  and  fire-arms  against  the  ground  and 
the  altar  itself,  dancing  and  cracking  of  fin- 
gers, marked  the  triumph  of  some  hellish  de- 
termination. Even  the  Captain  for  a  time 
was  unable  to  restrain  their  fury  ;  but,  at 
length,  he  mounted  the  platform  before  the 
altar  once  more,  and  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot, 
recalled  their  attention  to  Mmself  and  the 
matter  in  hand. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "enough  of  this,  and  too 
much  ;  an'  well  for  us  it  is  that  the  chapel  is 
iu  a  lonely  place,  or  our  foolish  noise  might 
do  us  no  good.  Let  thim  that  swore  so  man- 
fully jist  now,  stand  a  one  side,  till  the  rest 
kiss  the  book  ov.e  by  one." 

The  proceedings,  however,  had  by  this 
time  taken  too  fearful  a  shape  for  even  the 
Captain  to  compel  them  to  a  blindfold  oath  ; 
the  first  man  he  called  flatly  refused  to  answer, 
until  he  should  hear  the  nature  of  the  service 
that  was  required.  This  was  echoed  by  the 
remainder,  who,  taking  courage  from  the 
firmness  of  this  person,  declared  generally 
that,  until  they  first  knew  the  business  they 
were  to  execute,  none  of  them  would  take 
the  oath.  The  Captain's  lip  quivered  slight- 
ly, and  his  brow  again  became  knit  with  the 
same  hellish  expression,  which  I  have  re- 
marked gave  him  so  much  the  appearance  of 
an  embodied  fiend  ;  but  this  speedily  passed 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  malignant 
sneer,  in  which  lurked,  if  there  ever  did  in  a 
sneer,  "  a  laughing  devil,"  calmly,  determin- 
edly atrocious. 


I  "It  wasn't  worth  yer  whiles  to  refuse  the 
oath,"  said  he,  mildly,   "  for  the  truth  is,  I 

I  had  next  to  nothing  for  yez  to  do.  Not  a 
hand,  maybe,  would  have  to  rise,  only  jist 
to  look  on,  an'  if  any  resistance  would  be 
made,  to  show  yourselves  ;  yer  muubers  would 
soon  make  them  see  that  resistance  would  be 
no  use  whatever  in  the  present  case.  At  all 
evints,  the  oath  of  necrectj  must  be  taken,  or 
woe  be  to  him  that  will  refuse  that ;  he  won't 
know  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  nor  the  minute, 
when  he'll  be  made  a  spatch-cock  of" 

j  He  then  turned  round,  and,  placing  his 
right  hand  on  the  Missal,  swore,  "  In  the 
liresence  of  God,  and  before  his  holy  altar, 
that  whatever  might  take  place  that  night  he 
would  keep  secret,  fi'om  man  or  mortal,  except 
the  priest,  and  that  neither  bribeiy,  nor  im- 
prisonment, nor  death,  would  wring  it  from 
his  heart." 

Having  done  this,  he  again  struck  the 
book  violently,  as  if  to  confirm  the  energy 
•with  which  he  swore,  and  then  calmly  de- 
scending the  stejjs,  stood  with  a  serene  comi- 
tenance,  like  a  man  conscious  of  having 
jjerformed  a  good  action.  As  this  oath  did 
not  jjledge  those  who  refused  to  take  the 
other  to  the  joerpetration  of  any  specific 
crime,  it  was' readily  taken  by  all  present. 
Prepai-atious  -were  then  made  to  execute 
what  was  intended  :  the  half  burned  turf  was 
placed  iu  a  little  pot ;  another  glass  of  whis- 
key was  distributed ;  and  the  door  being 
locked  by  the  Captain,  who  kept  the  key  as 
parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  the  crowd 
departed  silently  from  the  chapel. 

The  moment  those  who  laj-  iu  the  dai'k- 
ness,  during  the  night,  made  their  appearance 
at  the  altar,  we  knew  at  once  the  persons  we 
were  to  visit ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  they  were 
related  to  the  miscreants  whom  one  of  those 
persons  had  convicted,  in  consequences  of 
their  midnight  attack  upon  himself  and  his 
family.  The  Captain's  object  iu  keeping 
them  unseen  was,  that  those  present,  not 
being  aware  of  the  duty  about  to  be  imposed 
on  them,  might  have  less  hesitation  about 
swearing  to  its  fulfilment.  Our  conjectiues 
were  correct ;  for  on  leaving  the  chapel  we 
directed  our  stejos  to  the  house  in  which  this 
devoted  man  resided. 

The  night  was  still  stormj',  but  without  rain  : 
it  was  rather  dark,  too,  though  not  so  as  to 
prevent  us  from  seeing  the  clouds  CiU'eering 
swiftly  through  the  aii-.  The  dense  curtain 
which  had  overhung  and  obscured  the  hori- 
zon was  now  broken,  and  large  sections  of 
the  sky  were  clear,  and  thinly  studded  with 
stars  that  looked  dim  and  ^vatery,  as  did  in- 
deed the  whole  firmament ;  for  in  some  places 
black  clouds  were  still  visil)le,  threatening  a 
continuance  of  tempestuous  weather.     The 
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road  api-)earecl  washed  ami  gi-avelly  ;  evei-y  ! 
dike  was  full  of  yellow  water  ;  and  every  little  ' 
rivulet  and  larger  stream  dashed  its  hoarse 
murmur  into  our  ears  ;  every  blast,  too,  was 
cold,  fierce,  aud  wintry,  sometimes  driving 
lis  back  to  a  standstill,  and  again,  when  a 
turn  in  the  road  would  Ining  it  in  our  backs, 
wliirling  us  along  for  a  few  stejis  with  invol- 
untaiy  rajDidity  At  length  the  fated  dwell- 
ing became  visible,  and  a  short  consultation 
was  held  in  a  sheltered  place,  between  the 
Captain  and  the  two  parties  who  seemed  so  ; 
eager  for  its  destruction.  Their  fire-anns  i 
were  now  loaded,  and  their  bayonets  aud  j 
short  pikes,  the  latter  shod  and  pointed 
with  iron,  were  also  got  ready.  The  live  ; 
coal  which  was  brought  in  the  small  pot  had  '■ 
become  extinguished  :  but  to  remedy  this,  j 
two  or  three  persons  from  a  remote  part  of  j 
the  county  entei-ed  a  cabin  on  the  wayside,  1 
and,  under  i^retence  of  lighting  their  own  | 
and  their  comrades'  pipes,  procured  a  coal  j 
of  fire,  for  so  they  called  a  lighted  turf.  } 
From  the  time  we  left  the  chapel  until  this  | 
moment  a  profound  silence  had  been  main- 
tained, a  circumstance  which,  when  I  con- 
sidered the  number  of  persons  present,  and 
the  mysterious  and  dreaded  object  of  their  ! 
journey,  had  a  most  apisalling  effect  upon  my 
sjjirits. 

At  length  we  arrived  within  fifty  perches 
of  the  house,  walking  in  a  compact  body, 
aud  with  as  little  noise  as  possible  ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  elements  had  conspired 
to  frustrate  oui"  design,  for  *>n  advancing  ! 
within  the  shade  of  the  farm-hedge,  two  or  I 
three  j)ersons  found  themselves  up  to  the 
mi'ldle  in  water,  and  on  stooping  to  ascer-  1 
tain  more  accurately  the  state  of  the  place,  I 
wp  could  see  nothing  but  one  immense  sheet  j 
of  it — spread  like  a  lake  over  the  meadows 
which  suiTounded  the  spot  we  wished  to 
reach.  i 

Fatal  night !  The  very  recollection  of  it, 
when  associated  with  the  fearful  tempests  of 
elements,  grows,  if  that  were  possible,  yet  j 
more  wild  and  revolting.  Had  we  been 
engaged  in  any  innocent  or  benevolent  en-  j 
tei-prise,  there  was  something  in  oiu-  situa-  ' 
tion  just  then  tliat  had  a  touch  of  interest  in  | 
it  to  a  mind  imbued  with  a  reUsh  for  the  ' 
savage  beauties  of  nature.  There  we  stood,  ' 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  our  ' 
dark  fonns  bent  forward,  peering  into  the 
dusky  expanse  of  water,  with  its  dim  gleams 
of  reflected  light,  broken  by  the  weltering  : 
of  the  mimic  waves  into  ten  thousand  frag-  i 
ments,  whilst  the  few  stars  that  overhung  it 
in  the  firmament  appeared  to  shoot  through 
it  in  broken  hues,  and  to  be  multiplied  fifty-  I 
fold  in  the  gloomy  mirror  on  which  we  gazed. 

Over  us  was  a  stormy  skj',  and  around  us 


a  darkness  through  whicli  we  could  only  dis. 
tinguisli,  in  outline,  the  nearest  objects, 
whilst  the  wild  wind  sw^'jit  stron-ly  and  dis- 
mally upon  us.  \\'hen  it  was  discoverod 
that  the  common  j^athway  to  the  house  was 
immdated,  we  were  about  to  abandon  our 
object  and  retvim  home.  The  Caj^tain,  ho-(v- 
ever,  stooped  down  low  for  a  moment,  and, 
almost  closing  hi.s  eyes,  looked  along  the 
sm'face  of  the  waters  ,  and  then,  rising  him- 
self very  calmly,  said,  in  his  usually  quiet 
tone,  "Ye  needn't  go  back,  boys,  I'»e  found 
a  way  ;  jist  follow  me." 

He  immediately  took  a  more  circuitous 
dii-ection,  by  which  we  reached  a  causeway 
that  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  free  jaassage  to  and  from  the  house, 
during  such  inundations  as  the  present. 
Along  this  we  had  advanced  more  than  half 
way,  when  we  discovered  a  breach  in  it, 
which,  as  afterwards  appeared,  had  that  night 
been  made  by  the  strengtli  of  the  flood.  Tliis, 
by  means  of  our  sticks  and  pikes,  we  found 
to  be  about  three  feet  deep,  and  eight  yards 
broad.  Again  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  jjro- 
ceed,  when  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Captain 
devised  a  method  of  crossing  it. 

"Boy.s,"  said  he,  "of  coorse  you've  all 
played  at  leap-frog  ;  very  well,  strijj  and  go 
in,  a  dozen  of  you,  lean  one  upon  the  back 
of  another  from  this  to  the  oj^posite  bank, 
where  one  must  stand  facing  the  oiitside  man, 
both  their  shoulders  agin  one  another,  that 
the  outside  man  may  be  supported.  Then 
loe  can  creep  over  you,  an'  a  dacent  bridge 
you'll  be,  any  way." 

This  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  less  than  ten  we  were  all  safely  over. 

IMerciful  Heaven  !  how  I  sicken  at  the  re- 
collection of  what  is  to  follow  !  On  reaching 
the  dry  bank,  we  proceeded  instantly,  and  in 
profound  silence,  to  the  house  ;  the  Captain 
divided  us  into  companies,  and  then  assigned 
to  each  division  its  proper  station.  The  two 
parties  who  had  been  so  vindictive  all  the 
night,  he  kept  about  himself ;  for  of  those 
who  were  present,  they  only  were  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  knew  his  nefai-ious  jiurpose  ; 
their  number  was  about  fifteen.  Having 
made  these  dispositions,  he,  at  the  head  of 
about  five  of  them,  approached  the  house  on 
the  windy  side,  for  the  fiend  possessed  a 
coolness  which  enabled  him  to  seize  upon 
everv  i^ossible  advantage.  That  he  had  com- 
bustibles about  him  was  evident,  for  m  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  nearly  one-half  of  the 
house  was  enveloped  in  flames.  On  seeing 
this,  the  others  rushed  over  to  the  spot  where 
he  and  his  gang  were  standing,  and  remon- 
strated earnestly,  but  in  vain  ;  the  flames  nov/ 
bui-st  forth  with  renewed  violence,  and  as 
they  flung  their  strong  light  upon  the  fr.ccs 
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of  the  foreraost  group,  I  think  hell  itself  I 
could  hardly  present  auythiuf?  more  satauic  j 
than  their  couiiteiiauces,  now  worked  up  into 
a  paroxysm  of  infernal  triumph  at  their  own  j 
revenge.  The  Cajjtaiu's  look  had  lost  all 
its  calmness,  every  feature  started  out  into 
distinct  malignity,  the  curve  in  his  brow  was  | 
deep,  and  ran  up  to  the  root  of  the  hair, 
dividing  his  face  into  two  segments,  that  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  each  , 
other.  His  lips  were  half  open,  and  the  j 
corners  ©f  his  mouth  a  little  brought  back  i 
on  each  side,  like  those  of  a  man  expressing 
intense  hatred  and  triumph  over  an  enemy  j 
who  is  in  the  death-struggle  under  his  grasp.  , 
His  eyes  blazed  from  beneath  his  knit  eye- 
brows with  a  fire  that  seemed  to  be  lighted  i 
up  in  the  infernal  pit  itself.  It  is  umieces-  1 
sary,  and  only  j)xiuf ul,  to  describe  the  rest  of 
his  gang  ;  demons  might  have  been  firoud  of  i 
such  horiible  visages  as  they  exhibited ;  for  | 
they  worked  under  all  the  power  of  hatred,  j 
revenge,  and  joy  ;  and  these  passions  blended 
into  one  terrible  scowl,  enough  almost  to 
blast  any  human  eye  that  would  venture  to 
look  upon  it. 

When  the  others  attempted  to  intercede 
for  the  lives  of  the  inmates,  there  were  at  ' 
least  fifteen  guns  and  pistols  levelled  at  them. 

"Another  word,"  said  the  Cajstain,  "an' 
you're  a  corpse  where  you  stand,  or  the  first  i 
man  who  will  dare  to  sj^ake  for  them  ;  no,  no,  | 
it  wasn't  to  spare  them  we  came  here.  '  No  I 
mercy "  is  the  pass-word  for  the  night,  an'  by  i 
the  sacred  oath  I  swore  beyant  in  the  chapel,  i 
any  one  among  yez  that  will  attempt  to  show  | 
it,  will  find  none  at  my  hand.  Surround  the  : 
house,  boys,  I  teU  ye,  I  hear  them  stirriug. 
'No  quarter — no  mercy,' is  the  ordher  of  the  , 
night." 

Such  was  his  command   over  these   mis- 
guided creatures,  that  in  an  instant   there  ; 
was  a  ring  round  the  house  to  prevent  the  ' 
escape  of  the  unhaj)py  inmates,  sliould  the  | 
raging  element  give  tliem  time  to  attempt  it ;  ; 
for  none  present  durst  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  scene,  not  only  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Captain's  present  vengeance,  or  , 
that  of  his  gang,  but  because  they  knew  that  ' 
even  had  they  then  escaped,   an  early  and 
certain  death  awaited  them  fi'om  a  quarter 
against  which  they  had  no  means  of  defence. 
The   hour    now    was   about    half-past   two 
o'clock.     Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped 
from   the    Captain's  lips,  when  one  of  the  • 
windows  of  the  house  was  broken,  and  a  hu- 
man head,  having  the  hair  in  a  blaze,  was 
descried,  apparently  a  woman's,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  profusion  of  burning  tresses,  and 
the  softness  of  the  tones,  notwithstanding  that  : 
it  called,  or  rather  .shrieked  aloud  for  help 
and  mercy.     The  only  reply  to  this  was  the  i 


■whoop  from  the  Captain  and  his  gang,  of 
"  No  mercy — no  mercy  !  "  and  that  instant 
the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  rushed  to 
the  spot,  and  ere  the  action  could  be  per- 
ceived, the  head  was  transfixed  with  a  bay- 
onet and  a  jjike,  both  having  entered  ifc 
together.  The  word  "  mercy  "  was  divided 
in  her  mouth  ;  a  short  silence  ensued,  the 
head  hung  down  on  the  window,  but  was 
instantly  tossed  back  into  the  flames. 

This  action  occasioned  a  cry  of  horror  from 
all  present,  except  the  gang  and  their  leader, 
which  startled  and  enraged  the  latter  so 
much,  that  he  rau  towards  one  of  them,  and 
had  his  bayonet,  now  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  its  innocent  victim,  raised  to  plunge  it  in 
liis  body,  when,  droiJi^iug  the  point,  he  siiid 
in  a  piercing  whisper,  that  hissed  in  the  ears 
of  aU  :  "  It's  no  use  now,  you  know  ;  if  one's 
to  hang,  all  will  hang  ;  so  our  safest  way, 
you  persave,  is  to  lave  none  of  them  to  tell 
the  story.  Ye  nmij  go  now,  if  you  wish  ;  but 
it  won't  save  a  hair  of  your  heads.  You  cow- 
ardly set !  I  knew  if  I  had  tould  yez  the 
sport,  that  none  of  you,  except  my  own  boys, 
would  come,  so  I  jist  played  a  tlu-ick  ui^oa 
you  ;  but  remimber  what  you  ai-e  sworn  to, 
and  stand  to  the  oath  ye  tuck." 

Unhapj)ily,  notwithstanding  the  wetnesg 
of  the  preceding  weather,  the  materials  of 
the  house  were  extremely  combustible  ;  the 
whole  dwelling  was  now  one  body  of  glow- 
ing flame,  yet  the  shouts  and  shrieks  within 
rose  awfully  above  its  crackling  and  the  voice 
of  the  storm^for  the  wind  once  more  blew 
in  gusts,  and  with  great  violence.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  all  torn  open,  and  such 
of  those  within  as  had  escaped  the  flames 
rushed  towai-ds  them,  for  the  purjiose  of 
further  escape,  and  of  claiming  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  their  destroyere ;  but  whenever 
they  appeared,  the  unearthly  ciy  of  "  no 
jiERCY ''  rang  upon  their  ears  for  a  moment, 
and  for  a  moment  only,  for  they  were  flung 
back  at  the  j)oiuts  of  the  weaj)ous  whic^li  the 
demons  had  brought  with  them  to  make  the 
work  of  vengeance  more  certain. 

As  yet  there  were  many  persons  in  the 
house,  whose  cry  for  Ufe  was  strong  as  de- 
spair, and  who  clung  to  it  witli  all  the 
awakened  powers  of  reason  and  instinct. 
The  ear  of  man  could  hear  nothing  so  strong- 
ly calculated  to  stifle  the  demon  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  within  him,  as  the  long  and  wailing 
shrieks  which  rose  beyond  the  elements,  in 
tones  that  were  carried  off  rapidly  ujion  the 
blast,  until  they  died  away  in  the  darkness 
that  lay  behind  the  surrounding  hills.  Had 
not  the  house  been  in  a  sohtary  situation, 
and  the  hour  the  dead  of  night,  any  person 
sleejiing  within  a  moderate  distance  must 
have  heai-d  them,  for  such  a  cry  of  sorrow 
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rising  into  a  yell  of  despair  was  almost  suffi-  j  they  both  perished.  Thiu  was  the  work  oi 
cient  to  have  awakeneel  the  dead.  It  was  i  an  instant.  Again  he  approached  the  man  : 
lost,  however,  upon  the  hearts  and  ears  that  "  Your  child  is  a  coal  now,"  said  he,  with 
heard  it :  to  tliem,  though  in  justice  be  it  j  deliberate  mockery  ;  "I  pitched  it  iu  myself, 
said,  to  only  comparatively  a  few  of  them,  it  |  on  the  point  of  this," — showing  the  weai^on 
appeared  as  deliglitful  as  the  tones  of  soft 
and  entrancing  music. 

The  claims  of  the  surviving  sufferers  were 
now  modified  ;  they  supj^licated  merelj-  to 
sulfer  death  bij  the  iveapons  of  Iheir  enemies  ; 
tiiey  were  willing  to  bear  that,  provided  they 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  flames  ; 
b-.it  no— the  horrors  of  the  conflagration 
were  calmly  and  malignantly  gloried  in  by 
their  merciless  assassins,  who  deliberately 
flung  them  back  into  all  their  tortures.  Iu 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  man  appeared 
upon  the  side-wall  of  the  house,  nearly 
naked  :    his  figure,  as  he  stood  against  the 


"  an'  now  is  your  turn," — saying  which,  ] 
clambered  up,  by  the  assistance  of  his  gang, 
wlio  stood  with  a  front  of  jsikes  and  bayonets 
bristling  to  receive  the  A\Tetched  man,  should 
he  attempt,  in  his  despair,  to  throw  himself 
fi-om  the  wall.  The  Captain  got  up,  and 
placing  the  point  of  his  bayonet  against  his 
shoulder-,  flung  him  into  the  fiery  element 
that  raged  behind  him.  He  uttered  one  wild 
and  terrific  cry,  as  he  fell  back,  and  no  more. 
After  this  nothing  was  heard  but  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fii-e,  and  the  rushing  of  the  blast ; 
all  that  had  possessed  life  within  were  con- 
sumed, amounting  either  to  eight  or  eleven 


persons. 

When  this  was  accoii 


sky  iu  horrible  relief,  was  so  finished  a  j^ic- 

ture  of  woebegone  agony  and  supplication, 

that  it  is  yet  as  distinct  in  my  memory  as  if  I  took  an  active  part  in  fl 

I  were  again  present  at  the  scene.     Every  i  some  time  about  the  co 

muscle,  now  in  motion  by  the  powerful  agi-    it  threw  its  red  li;;ht  u] 

tutiou  of  his  sufferings,  stood  out  upon  his  j  and  rough  jiersons,  soii, 

limbs  and  neck,  giving  him  an  appearance  i  with  smoke  and  bl:uk  s 

of  desperate  strength,  to  which  by  this  time  i  scene  seemed  to  be  chan; 

he  must  have  been  -vvi-ought  up  ;   the  jier-  j  derers  to  spirits  of  the  damned,   rejoicing 

siairation   poured  from  his  frame,   and  the    over   the   arrival  and   the  torture  of   some 

veius  and  arteries  of  his  neck  were  inflated  i  guilty  soul.     The  faces  of  those  who  kejjt 

to  a  suiisrising  thickness.   Every  moment  he    aloof  from  the  slaughter  were  blanched  to 

looked  down  into  the  flames  which  were  ris-  i  the  v.'hiteness  of  death 


)lisTifMl,  those  who 
■  iuiu-.l(  r,  sidod  for 

II  ii-r.-iMnii  ;    and  as 

III  tli'ir  (icri-c  faces 
1  :is  ill.  y  iidw  were 
r(::l.s  of  ashes,  the 
ed  io  hell,  the  mur- 


ing to  where  he  stood  ;  and  as  he  looked,  the 
indescribalile  horror  which  flitted  over  his 
features  might  have  worked  upon  the  de\il 
himself  to  relent.     His  words  were  few  : — 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  is  still  safe,  she  is 
an  infant,  a  young  crathur  that  never  harmed 
you,  or  any  one — she  is  still  safe.  Your  moth- 
ers, your  wives,  have  young  innocent  childhre 
like  it.  Oh,  spare  her,  think  for  a  moment 
that  it's  one  of  your  own  :  spare  it,  as  you 
hope  to  meet  a  just  God,  or  if  you  don't,  in 
inercy  shoot  me  first— put  an  end  to  me,  be- 
fore i  see  her  burned  !  " 

The  Captain  approached  him  coolly  and 
deliberately.  "  You'll  prosecute  no  one  now, 
you  bloody  informer,"  said  he  :  "you'll  con- 
vict no  more  boys  for  takin'  an  ould  gun  an' 
pistol  from  you,  or  for  givin'  you  a  neigh- 
borly knock  or  two  into  the  bargain." 

Just  then,  from  a  window  opposite  him, 
fho 


some  of  them  faint- 
ed, and  others  were  in  such  agitation  that 
they  were  compelled  to  lean  on  their  com- 
rades. They  became  actually  powerless  ^^-ith 
horror :  yet  to  such  a  scene  wore  they  brought 
by  the  pernicious  influcii'T  nf  IJiMioiiism. 

"it  was  only  when  tin'  1  :: !  \i  tiiii  went 
down,  that  the  conflagratitui  shot  up  into  the 
air  with  most  unbounded  fmy.  The  house 
was  large,  deeply  thatched,  and  well  fur- 
nished ;  and  the  broad  red  pjTamid  rose  up 
with  fearful  magnificence  towards  the  sky. 
Abstractedly  it  had  sublimity,  but  now  it 
was  associated  with  nothing  in  my  mind  but 
blood  and  terror.  It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out a  purpose  that  the  Captain  and  his  gang 
stood  to  contemplate  its  effect.  "Boys," 
said  he,  "  we  had  betther  be  s  irtin  that  all's 
safe  ;  who  knows  but  there  might  be  some 
of  the  sarpents  croiichin'  under  a  hape  o' 
rubbish,  to  come  out  an'  gibbet  us  to-morrow 
or  next  day :  we  had  betther  wait  a  while, 
anvhow,  if  it  was  only  to  see  the  blaze." 


proceeded  the  shrieks  of  a  woman,  w'lio  ap 

peared  at  it  with  the  infant  in  her  ai-ms.  |      . 

Khe  herself  was  almost  scorched  to  death  ;        Just  then  the  flames  rose  majestically  to  a 

but,  with  the  presence  of  mind  and  human-  :  surprising  height.     Our  eyes  followed  their 

ity  of  her  sex,  she  was  about  to  put  the  lit-    direction  ;   and  we  perceived,   for  the  first 

tie  babe  out  of  the  window.     The  Captain    time,  that  the  dark  clouds  above,  together 


noticed  this,  and,  with  characteristic  atro- 
city, thrust,  with  a  shai-p  bayonet,  the  little 
innocent,  along  with  the  person  who  endeav- 
ored to  rescue  it,  into  the  red  flames,  where 


with  the  intermediate  air,  appeared  to  reflect 
back,  or  rather  to  liave  caught  the  red  hue 
of  the  fire.  The  hills  and  country  about  us 
appeared  with  an  alai-ming  distinctness  ;  but 
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f.lie  laost  piptiiresqne  p:xrt  of  it  Avas  the  effect 
of  reflection  of  the  blaze  on  the  floods  that 
sijread  over  the  surrounding  iDhins.  These, 
in  fact,  appeared  to  be  one  broad  mass  of 
liquid  copper,  for  the  motion  of  the  breaking 
waters  caught  fi-oiii  the  blaze  of  the  high 
waving  colunm,  as  reflected  in  them,  a  glar- 
ing light,  which  eddied,  and  rose,  and  fluc- 
tuated, as  if  the  flood  itself  had  been  a  lake 
of  molten  fire. 

Fire,  however,  destroj-s  rapidly.  In  a 
short  time  the  flames  sank — became  weak 
and  flickering— by  and  by,  they  shot  out 
only  in  fits — the  crackling  of  the  timbers 
died  away— the  surrounding  darkness  deeja- 
ened — and,  ere  long,  the  faint  light  was 
overpowered  by  the  thick  volumes  of  smoke 
that  rose  fi'om  the  ruins  of  the  house  and 
its  murdered  inhabitants. 

"  Now,. boys,"  said  the  Captain,  "  all  is  safe 
— we  may  go.  Kemember,  every  man  of  you, 
what  j'ou've  sworn  this  night,  on  the  book 
an'  altar  of  God — not  on  a  heretic  Bible. 
If  you  238rjure  yourselves,  you  may  hang  us ;  , 
but  let  me  tell  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  if 
you  do,  there  is  them  livin'  that  wiU  take  care 
the  lase  of  your  own  lives  will  be  but  sliort.". 

After  this  w"e  dispersed  every  man  to  his 
O'.vn  home. 

Reader, — not  many  months  elapsed  ere  I 
isaw  the  bodies  of  this  Captain,  whose  ]iame 
was  Patrick  Devann,  and  all  those  who  were 
actively  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of 
this  deed  of  horror,  withering  in  the  wind,  j 
where  they  hung  gibbeted,  near  the  scene  of 
their  nefarious  villany  ;  and  while  I  inwardly  i 
thanked  Heaven  for  my  own  narrow  and  i 
almost  imdeserved  escape,  I  thought  in  my  • 
heart  how  seldom,  even  in  tliis  world,  justice  ' 


fails  to  overtake  the  murderer',  aud  io  er* 
force  the  righteous  judgment  of  God — that 
"  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shaU 
his  blood  be  shed." 

^^  This  tale  of  tciTor  is,  unfortimateiy, 
too  true.  The  scene  of  hellish  murder  de- 
tailed in  it  lies  at  "Wildgoose  Lodge,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  within  about  four  miles  of 
Carrickmacross,  and  nine  of  Dundalk.  Na 
such  multitudinous  murder  has  occurred, 
under  similar  circumstances,  except  the 
burning  of  the  Sheas,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  The  name  of  the  family  bumed  in 
Wildgoose  Lodge  was  Lynch.  One  of  them 
had,  shortly  before  this  fatal  nigh.t,  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  some  of  the  iieighljoring 
Eibbonmen,  who  visited  him  with  severe 
marks  of  then-  displeasure,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  refused  to  enrol  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  body.  The  language  of  the 
story  is  partly  fictitious  ;  but  the  facts  ai-e 
pretty  closely  such  as  were  developed  during 
the  trial  of  the  murderers.  Both  parties 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  either  tweutj-- 
five  or  twenty-eight  of  those  wlio  took  an 
active  part  in  the  burning,  were  hanged  and 
gibbeted  in  different  jjarts  of  tlie  corsity  of 
Louth.  Devann,  the  ringleader,  hung  for 
f.ome  months  in  chains,  withm  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  his  owm  house,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  Wildgoose  Lodge.  His  mother 
.could  neither  go  into  nor  out  of  her  cabin 
without  seeing  his  body  swinging  from  the 
gibbet.  Her  usual  exclamation  on  looking 
at  him  was — "  God  be  good  to  the  sowi  of 
my  poor  marthyr ! "  The  peasantiy,  too, 
frequently  exclaimed,  on  seeing  him,  "Poor 
Paddy  ! "  A  gloomy  fact  that  speaks  volumes  i 
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The  followmg  storj-  owes  noMng  to  any  j 
coloring  or  invention  of  mine  ;  it  is  unhap-  | 
pily  a  true  one,  and  to  me  possesses  a  peen-  I 
liar  and  melancholy  interest,  arising  from  j 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  whose  j 
f;itc  it  holds  up  as  a  moral  lesson  to  Ii'ish  i 
landlords.  I  knew  him  well,  and  many  a 
day  and  hour  have  I  played  about  his  knee,  I 
and  ran,  in  my  boyhood,  round  his  path, 
when,  as  he  said  to  himself,  the  world  was 
BO  trouble  to  him. 

On  the  south  side  of  a  sloping  tract  of 
light  grouiid,  lively,  warm,  and  productive, 
stood  a  white,  moderate-sized  farm-house, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  conspicuous 
situation,  was  a  prominent  and,  we  may  add, 
a  graceful  object  in  the  landscape  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  spot  whereon  it  stood 
was  a  sweUing  natural  terrace,  the  soil  of 
which  was  heavier  and  licher  than  that  of 
the  adjoining  lands.  On  each  side  of  the 
house  stood  a  clump  of  old  beeches,  the  only 
survivors  of  that  species  then  remaining  in 
the  country.  These  beeches  extended  behind 
the  house  in  a  land  of  angle,  with  opening 
enough  at  their  termination  to  foi-m  a  vista, 
through  which  its  white  walls  glistened  with 
beautiful  effect  in  the  calm  splendor  of  a 
summer  evening.  Above  the  mound  on 
which  it  stood,  rose  two  steep  hills,  over- 
grown with  furze  and  fem,  except  on  their- 
tops,  which  were  clothed  with  purple  heath  ; 
they  were  also  covered  with  patches  of  broom, 
and  studded  with  gray  rocks,  which  some- 
times rose  singly  or  in  larger  masses,  pointed 
or  rounded  into  curious  and  fantastic  shapes. 
Exactly  between  these  hills  the  sun  went 
down  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
nothing  could  be  in  finer  rehef  than  the 
rocky  and  picturesque  outlines  of  their 
sides,  as  crowned  with  thorns  arid  clumps  of 
v.ild  ash,  they  appeared  to  overhang  the  val- 
ley whose  green  foliage  was  gilded  by  the 
sun-beams,  which  lit  up  the  scene  into  ra- 
diant beauty.  The  bottom  of  this  natural 
chasm,  which  opened  against  the  deep 
crimson  of  the  evening  sky,  was  nearly  iij^on 
a  level  with  the  house,  imd  completely  so 


vidth  the  beeches  that  surrounded  it.  Bright 
ly  did  the  sinking  sun  tall  upon  their  tops, 
whilst  the  neat  white  house  below,  in  their 
quiet  shadow,  sent  up  its  wreath  of  smoke 
among  their  branches,  itself  an  emblem  of 
conientment,  industry,  and  innocence.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  lovely  situation  ;  perhaps  the 
brighter  to  me,  that  its  remembrance  is 
associated  with  days  of  happiness  and  free- 
dom from  the  cares  of  a  world,  which,  like  a 
distant  mountain,  darkens  as  we  approach 
it,  and  oidy  e.xhausts  us  in  struggling  to 
climb  its  rugged  and  ban-en  paths. 

There  was  to  tlie  south-west  of  this  house 
another  little  hazel  glen,  that  ended  in  n 
2:)reci2jice  formed  by  a  single  look  some 
thu-ty  feet  high,  over  which  tumbled  a  crys- 
tal cascade  into  a  basin  worn  in  its  hard 
bed  below.  From  this  basin  the  stream 
murmured  away  thi-ough  the  copse-wood, 
until  it  joined  a  larger  rivulet  that  passed, 
with  many  a  winding,  through  a  fine  estent 
of  meadows  adjoining  it.  Across  the  foot 
of  this  glen,  and  past  the  door  of  the  house 
we  have  described,  ran  a  bridle  road,  fi-om 
time  immemorial ;  on  which,  as  the  traveller 
ascended  it  towai-ds  the  house,  he  appeared 
to  track  liis  way  in  blood,  for  a  chalybeate 
Kpa  arose  at  its  head,  oozing  out  of  the  earth, 
and  spread  itself  in  a  crimson  stream  ovei" 
the  path  in  every  spot  whereon  a  foot-mark 
could  be  made.  From  this  circumstance  it 
was  called  Tubber  Derg,  or  the  Ked  Well. 
In  the  meadow  where  the  glen  terminated, 
was  another  spring  of  delicious  crystal ;  and 
clearly  do  I  remember  the  ever-beaten  path- 
way that  led  to  it  through  the  grass,  and  up 
the  gi-een  field  which  rose  in  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  hapjjy-looking  house  of  Owen  M'Car- 
thy,  for  so  was  the  man  called  who  resided 
under  its  peaceful  roof. 

I  will  not  crave  your-  pardon,  gentle 
reader,  for  dwelhng  at  such  length  upon  a 
scene  so  dear  to  my  heart  as  this,  because  I 
write  not  now  so  much  for  yoiu-  gratification 
as  my  own.  Many  an  eve  of  gentle  May  have 
I  pulled  the  May  go  wans  which  gi-ew  about 
that  well,   and  over   that   smooth   meadow 
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Often  have  I  raised  nij'  voice  to  its  shrillest  '  rather  a  kind  of  instinctive  honesty  whicli 
pitch,  that  I  might  hear  its  echoes  rebound-  '  descends,  like  a  constitutional  bias,  fi-oin 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  green  ard  still  glen,  ,  father  to  son,  pervading  every  member  of 
where  silence,  so  to  spenk,  was  deejjened  by  ;  the  family.  It  is  ditTicult  to  define  this,  or 
the  continuous  mui-mur  of  the  cascade  j  to  assign  its  due  i^osition  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
above  ;  and  wiien  the  cuckoo  uttered  her  j  man  virtues.  It  exists  in  the  midst  of  the 
first  note  fr<im  among  the  hawthorns  on  its  [  grossest  ignorance,  and  influences  the  char- 
side,  with  what  tremlsling  anxiety  did  I,  an  ;  aeter  in  the  absence  of  better  principles, 
urchin  of  some  eight  or  nine  years,  look  '  Such  was  the  impress  which  marked  so 
under  my  right  foot  for  the  white  hair,  whose  \  strongly  the  family  of  wliich  I  sj)eak.  No 
charm  was  such,  that  by  keejiing  it  about  me  '  one  would  ever  thiuk  of  imputing  a  dishonest 
the  first  female  name  I  should  hear  was  ;  act  to  the  M'Carthys  ;  nor  would  any  person 
destined,  I  beheved  in  my  soul,  to  be  that  '  acquainted  with  them,  hesitate  for  a  moment 
of  my  future  wife.*  Sweet  was  the  song  of  |  to  consider  their  word  as  good  as  the  bond 
the  thrush,  and  mellow  the  whistle  of  the  |  of  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however, 
blackbird,  as  they  rose  in  the  stillness  of  ;  that  their  motives  of  action  were  not  higher 
evening  over  the  "  hirken  shaws  "  and  green  than  this  instinctive  honesty  ;  far  from  it : 
dells  of  this  secluded  spot  of  rural  beauty.  ;  but  I  say,  that  they  possessed  it  in  addition 
Far,  too,  could  the  rich  voice  of  Owen  j  to  a  strong  feeling  of  faniil}-  pride,  and  a 
M'Carthy  be  heard  along  the  hills  and  mea-  '  correct  knowledge  of  their  moral  duties. 
dows,  as,  with  a  httle  chubby  urchin  at  his  \  1  can  only  take  ujj  Owen  M'Carthy  at  that 
knee,  and  another  in  his  arms,  he  sat  on  a  j  jiart  of  the  i^ast  to  which  my  memoiy  ex- 
bench  beside  his  own  door,  singing  the  j  tends.  He  was  then  a  tall,  fine-looking  young 
"  Trougha  "  in  his  native  Irish  ;  whilst  Kath-  man  ;  silent,  but  kind.  One  of  the  earliest 
leen  his  wife,  with  her  two  maids,  each  I  events  within  my  recollection  is  his  wedding  ; 
crooning  a  low  song,  sat  before  the  door  1  after  that  the  ghmpse  of  his  state  and  cir- 
milking  the  cows,,  whose  sweet  breath  min-  cumstances  are  imperfect ;  but  as  I  grew  up, 
gled  its  perfume  with  the  warm  breeze  of  they  became  more  connected,  and  I  am  able 
evening.  to  remember  him  the  father  C'f  four  children  ; 

Owen  M'Carthy  was  descended  fi'om  a  long  an  industrious,  iuoft'ensive  small  fanner,  be- 
line  of  honest  ancestors,  whose  names  had  loved,  respected,  and  honored.  No  man  could 
never,  within  the  memory  of  man,  been  tar-  rise,  be  it  ever  so  early,  who  would  not  find 
nished  by  the  commission  of  a  mean  or  dis-  Owen  up  before  him  ;  no  man  could  antici- 
r'eputable  action.  They  were  always  a  kind-  !  pate  him  in  an  early  crop,  and  if  a  widow  or 
hearted  family,  but  stern  and  proud  in  the  |  a  sick  acquaintance  were  unable  to  get  in 

their  haiTest,  Owen  was  certain  to  collect  the 
neighbors  to  assist  them  ;  to  be  the  fh-st 
there  himself,  with  quiet  benevolence,  en- 
couraging them  to  a  zealous  performance  of 
the  friendly  task  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. 

It  was,  I  believe,  soon  after  his  maniage, 
that  the  lease  of  the  farm  held  bj'  him  ex- 
pired. 'Until  that  time  he  had  been  able  to 
live  with  jjerfect  independence  ;    but  even 


common  intercom-se  of  life.  They  believed 
themselves  to  be,  and  probaby  were,  a  branch 
of  the  MacCarthy  More  stock  ;  and,  although 
only  the  possessors  of  a  small  farm,  it  was 
singular  to  obseiwe  the  effect  wluch  this 
conviction  j)roduced  upon  then*  bearing  and 
manners.  To  it  might,  perhajis,  be  attributed 
the  high  and  stoical  integrity  for  which  they 
were  remarkable.  This  severity,  however, 
was  no  proof  that  they  wanted  feeling,  or 
were  insensible  to  the  misery  and  sorrows  j  the  enormous  rise  of  one  pound  j)er  acre, 


of  others  :  inall  the  little  cares  and  perjjlexi- 
ties  that  chequered  the  peaceful  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  lived,  they  were  ever  the 
first  to  console,  or,  if  necessary,  to  support  a 
distressed  neighbor  with  the  means  which 
God  had  placed  in  their  possession  ;  for, 
being  industrious,  they  were  seldom  poor. 
Iheir  words  were  few,  but  sincere,  and  gen- 
erally promised  less  than  the  honest  hearts  a  widow  Murray  apjilied  to  him  for 
that  dictated  them  intended  to  perform,  five  pounds,  to  prevent  her  two  c 
There  is  in  some  persons  a  hereditary  feel- 
ing of  just  principle,  the  result  neither  of 
education  nor  of  a  clear  moral  sense,   but 


*SucVi  is  the  superstition;    and,  as  I  can  tell, 
faatMally  is  it  believed. 


though  it  dejjrived  him  in  a  great  degree  of 
his  usual  comforts,  did  not  sink  him  below 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  For  some  yeans 
after  that  he  could  still  serve  a  desendng 
neighbor  ;  and  never  was  the  hand  of  Owen 
M'Cai-thy  held  back  from  the  wants  and  dis- 
tresses of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest. 
I  remember  once  an  occasion  ui^on  wliieh 
a  loan  of 
poumls,  to  prevent  ner  two  cows  from 
being  auctioned  for  a  half  jear's  rent,  of 
which  she  only  w-auted  that  sum.  Owen  sat 
at  dinner  with  his  family  when  she  entered 
the  house  in  tears,  and,  as  well  as  her  agita- 
tion of  mind  permitted,  gave  him  a  detailed 
account  of  her  ehibarrassment. 
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"The  blessin' o' God  be  uison  all  here,"' 
said  she,  ou  eutering. 

"The  double  o'  that  to  j-ou,  Rosha,"  re- 
plied Oweu's  wife  :  "  wou't  you  sit  in  an'  be 
utiu'  ? — here's  a  sate  beside  Nanny  ;  come 
over,  Kosha." 

Owen  only  nodded  to  her,  and  continued 
to  eat  his  dinner,  as  if  he  felt  no  interest  in 
her  distress.  Rosha  sat  do^Ti  at  a  distance, 
iind  with  the  corner  of  a  red  hantlkerchief  to  } 
her  eyes,  shed  tears  in  that  bitterness  of  j 
feeling  which  marks  the  helplessness  of  hon- 
est industry  under  the  pressure  of  calamity. 

■'  In  the  name  o'  goodness,  Rosha,"  said  i 
jMi-s.  ll'Carthy,  "  what  ails  you,  asthore  ?  Sure  j 
Jimm^'— God  .spare  him  to  vou — wouldn't  ; 
be  dead?" 

"  Glory  be  to  God  !  no,  avourneen  ma-  ' 
chree.  Och,  och  !  but  it  'ud  be  the  black  , 
sight,  an'  the  black  daj',  that  'ud  see  my  \ 
brave  boy,  the  staff  of  oui-  su^jport,  an'  the 
In-ead  of  oui-  mouth,  taken  away  from  us  ! —  | 
No,  no,  Kathleen  dear,  it's  not  that  bad  wid  i 
me  yet.  I  hope  we'll  never  live  to  see  hiu 
manly  head  laid  down  before  us.  Twas  his 
own  manhuess,  indeed,  brought  it  an  him — 
backin'  the  sack  when  he  was  bringiu'  home 
our  last  mf'ldhre  *  fi'om  the  mill ;  for  you  see 
he  should  do  it,  the  crathur,  to  show  his 
strinth,  an'  the  sack,  when  he  got  it  an  was 
too  heavy  for  him,  an'  hurted  the  small  of 
his  back ;  for  his  bones,  you  see,  ai'e  too 
young,  an'  hadn't  time  to  liU  up  yet.  No, 
avourneen.  Gloiy  be  to  God  !  he's  gettin' 
betther  wid  me !  "  and  the  poor  creature's 
eyes  glistened  with  deUght  through  her  tears 
and  the  darkness  of  her  affliction. 

'U'ithout  s.aying  a  word,  Owen,  when  she 
finished  the  eulogium  on  her  son,  rose,  and 
t:ikiug  her  forcibly  by  the  shoulder,  set  her 
down  at  the  table,  on  which  a  large  potful  of 
potatoes  had  been  spread  out,  with  a  circle 
in  the  middle  for  a  dish  of  rashers  and  eggs, 
into  wliich  dish  every  right  hand  of  those 
about  it  was  thrust,  with  a  quickness  that 
clearly  illustrated  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion as  a  stimulus  to  action. 

"  Spai-e  youi-  breath,"  said  Owen,  jjlacing 
her  rather  roughly  upon  the  seat,  "an' take 
share  of  what's  goin' :  when  all's  cleared  off 
we'll  hear  you,  but  the  sorra  ward  tdl  then." 

"Musha,  Owen,"  said  the  jjoor  woman, 
"you're  the  same  man  stdl ;  sure  we  aU 
know  your  ways  ;  I'll  strive,  avom-neen,  to 
ate — I'll  strive,  asthore — to  plase  you,  an'  the 
Lord  bless  you  an'  yours,  an'  may  you  never 
be  as  I  an'  my  fatherless  childlu-e  are  this 
sorrowful  day  ! "  and  she  accompanied  her 
words  by  a  flood  of  teai-s. 


*  Meldhre — whatever  quantity  of  grain  is  brought 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground  on  one  occasion. 


Owen,  withoiit  evincing  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy, withdrew  himself  from  the  table.  Not 
a  muscle  of  his  face  was  moved  ;  but  as  the 
cat  came  about  his  feet  at  the  time,  he  put  his 
foot  under  her,  and  flung  her  as  easily  as 
possible  to  the  lower  end  of  the  kitchen.        i 

"  Ai-rah,  what  harm  did  the  crathui-  do,'f 
asked  his  wife,  "  that  you'd  kick  her  for,  that 
way  ?  an'  why  but  you  ate  out  your  dinner  ?  " 

" Tm  done,"  he  repUed,  "but  that's  no 
rason  that  Rosha,  an'  you,  an'  thim  boys  that 
has  the  work  afore  them,  shouldn't  finish 
your  male's  mate." 

Poor  Rosha  thought  that  by  his  withdraw- 
ing he  had  ah'eady  suspected  the  object  of 
her  visit,  and  of  coui'se  concluded  that  her 
chance  of  succeeding  was  very  slender. 

The  wife,  who  guessed  what  she  wanted, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  her  suspicion,  being 
lierseK  as  affectionate  and  obliging  as  Owen, 
reverted  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  proceeding. 

"  Somethiu'  bitther  an'  out  o'  the  common 
coorse,  is  a  throuble  to  you,  Rosha,"  said 
she,  "  or  you  wouldn't  be  in  the  state  you're 
in.  The  Lord  look  down  on  you  this  day, 
you  poor  crathiu- — widout  the  father  of  your 
childhi-e  to  stand  up  for  you,  an'  your  only 
other  depindauce  laid  on  the  broad  of  his 
back,  all  as  one  as  a  cripple  ;  but  no  mat- 
ther,  Rosha  ;  trust  to  Him  that  can  be  a 
husband  to  you  an'  a  father  to  your  oi-j^jhans 
— trust  to  Him,  an'  his  blessed  mother  in 
heaven,  this  day,  an'  never  fear  but  they'll 
rise  up  a  frind  for  you.  Musha,  Owen,  ate 
your  dinner  as  you  ought  to  do,  wid  your 
capers !  How  can  you  take  a  spade  in  your 
hand  upon  that  morsel  ?  " 

"  Finish  youi-  own,"  said  her  husband,  "  an' 
never  heed  me  ;  jist  let  me  alone.  Don't  you 
see  that  if  I  wanted  it,  I'd  ate  it,  an'  what 
more  would  you  have  about !  " 

"  Well,  acushla,  it's  your  own  loss,  sure, 
of  a  sai-tinty.  An'  Rosha,  whisper,  ahagur, 
what  can  Owen  or  I  do  for  you  ?  Throth,  it 
would  be  a  bad  day  we'd  see  you  at  a  deshori  * 
for  a  friend,  for  you  never  wor  nothin'  else 
nor  a  civil,  oblagin'  neighbor  yourself ;  an' 
him  that's  gone  before — the  Lord  make  his 
bed  in  heaven  this  day — was  as  good  a  warrant 
as  ever  broke  brea^,  to  sarve  a  friend,  if  it 
was  at  the  houi-  of  midnight." 

"  Ah  !  when  I  had  him,"  exclaimed  the 
distracted  widow,  "  I  never  had  occasion  to 
trouble  aither  friend  or  neighbor  ;  but  he's 
gone  an'  now  it's  otherwise  wid  me — glory 
be  to  God  for  all  his  mercies— a  wurrah 
dheeUsh  !  "Why,  thin,  since  I  must  spake, 
an'  has  no  other  fr-ind  to  go  to — but  some- 


*  That  is,  at  a  loss ;  or  more  properly  Bpeakm^, 
taken  short,  which  it  means. 
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bow  I  doubt  Owen  looks  dai-k  upon  me — 
sure  I'd  put  uiy  hand  to  a  stamp,  if  my  word 
wouldn't  do  for  it,  an'  sign  the  blessed  crass 
that  saved  us,  for  the  payment  of  it ;  or  I'd 
give  it  to  him  in  oats,  for  I  hear  you  want 
some,  Owen — Phatie  oates  it  is,  an'  a  betther 
shouldliered  or  fuller-lookin'  grain  never 
went  imdher  a  harrow — indeed  it's  it  that's 
the  beauty,  all  out,  if  it's  good  seed  you 
want." 

"  What  is  it  for,  woman  alive  ?  "  inquired 
Owen,  as  he  kicked  a  three-legged  stool  out 
of  his  way." 

"What  is  it  for,  is  it?  Och,  Owen  dar- 
lin',  sure  my  two  brave  cows  is  lavin'  me. 
Owen  M'Murt,  the  driver,  is  over  wid  me 
beyant,  an'  has  them  ready  to  set  off  wid.  I 
reared  them  both,  the  two  of  them,  wid  my 
own  hands  ;  Checlioneij,  that  knows  my  voice, 
an'  would  come  to  me  from,  the  fardest  cor- 
ner o'  the  field,  an'  uothin'  will  we  have — 
nothiii'  will  my  poor  sick  boy  have — but  the 
black  wather,  or  the  dhry  salt  ;  besides  the 
butther  of  them  being  lost  to  us  for  rent,  or 
a  small  taste  of  it,  of  an  odd  time,  for  poor 
Jimmy.  Owen,  next  to  God,  I  have  no  friend 
to  depind  u23on  but  yourself !  " 

"  Me  ! "  said  Owen,  as  if  astonished.  "  Phoo, 
that's  quare  enough  !  Now  do  you  think, 
Eosha, — hut,  hut,  woman  alive  !  Come,  boys, 
you're  all  done  ;  out  wid  you  to  your  spades, 
an'  finish  that  meerin  *  before  night.  Me  ! 
—hut,  tut ! " 

"  I  have  it  all  but  five  pounds,  Owen,  an' 
for  the  sake  of  him  that's  in  his  grave — an' 
that,  maybe,  is  able  to  put  ujj  his  prayer  for 

you  " ■ 

•  "An'  what  would  you  want  me  to  do, 
Ro.sha '?  Fitther  for  you  to  sit  down  an'  fin- 
ish your  dinner,  when  it's  before  you.  I'm 
goin'  to  get  an  ould  glove  |  that's  somewhere 
about  this  chist,  for  I  must  weed  out  that  bit 
of  oats  before  night,  wid  a  blessin',"  and,  as 
he  spoke  he  jsassed  into  another  room,  as  if 
ho  had  altogether  forgotten  her  solicitation, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned. 

"  Owen,  avick  ! — an'  the  blessin'  of  the 
fatherless  be  upon  you,  sure,  an'  many  a  one 
o'  them  you  have,  any  how,  Owen  ! " 

"Well,  Rosha— we'n?" 

"  Och,  och,  Owen,  it's  low  days  \^^d  me  to 
be  deijindiu'  upon  the  sthranger  ?  Little  thim 
that  reared  me  ever  thought  it  'ud  come  to 
this.  You  know  I'm  a  dacent  father's  child, 
an'  I  have  stooped  to  you,  Owen  M'Cartliy — 
what  I'd  scorn  to  do  to  any  other  but  your- 
self— poor  an'  friendless  as  I  stand  here  be- 
fore you.     Let  them  take  the  cows,  thin,  from 


*  Meerin —  a  march  ditch,  a  bonndary. 
t  In  "hand- weeding,"  old  gloves  are  used  to  pre- 
vent the  hands  from  being  injured  by  the  thistles. 


my  childhre  ;  but  the  father  of  the  fatherless 
will  support  thim  an'  me.  Och,  but  it's  well 
for  the  O'Douohoes  that  theu'  landlord  Uves  at 
home  among  themselves,  for  may  the  heavens 
look  down  on  me,  I  wouldn't  know  where 
to  find  mine,  if  one  sight  of  him  'ud  save  me 
an'  my  childre  fi'om  the  grave  !  The  Agent 
even,  he  lives  in  Dublin,  an'  how  could  I  lave 
my  sick  boy,  an'  small  girshaa  by  themselves, 
j  to  go  a  hundre  miles,  an'  maybe  not  see 
j  him  afther  all.  Little  hopes  I'd  have  from 
him,  even  if  I  did  ;  he's  paid  for  gatherin'  in 
I  his  rents  ;  but  it's  well  kno^vn  he  wants  the 
touch  of  nathur  for  the  sufferins  of  the  poor, 
an'  of  them  that's  honest  in  their  intintions." 
"I'll  go  over  wid  3'ou,  Eosha,  if  that  will 
be  of  any  use,"  replied  Owen,  composedly  ; 
"  come,  I'll  go  an'  spake  to  Frank  M'ilurt." 
"  The  sorra  blame  I  blame  him,  Owen," 
replied  Eosha,  "  his  bread's  depindiu"  upon 
the  likes  of  sich  doins,  an'  he  can't  get  over 
it ;  but  a  word  from  you,  Owen,  will  save  me, 
I  for  who  ever  refused  to  take  the  word  of  a 
M'Carthy  ?  " 

1  When  Owen  and  the  widow  ai-rived  at  the 
[  house  of  tlie  lattei",  they  found  the  situation 
of  the  bailiff  laughable  in  the  extreme.  Her 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
I  by  a  hurt  received  in  his  back,  was  iip,  and 
had  got  the  unfortunate  driver,  who  was 
i  rather  old,  wedged  in  between  the  dresser 
j  and  the  wall,  where  his  cracked  voice — for 
I  he  was  asthmatic — was  raised  to  the  highest 
j  pitch,  caUiug  for  assistance.  Beside  him 
I  was  a  large  tub  half-fiUed  with  water,  into 
which  the  little  ones  were  emptjdug  small 
jugs,  cai-ried  at  the  top  of  their  speed  from  i^ 
!  puddle  before  t'ne  door.  In  the  meantime. 
Jemmy  was  tugging  at  the  bailiff  with  all  liia 
strength — fortunately  for  that  personage,  it 
was  but  little — with  the  most  sincere  inten- 
j  tion  of  inverting  him  into  the  tub  which 
contained  as  much  muddy  water  as  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  him  a  subject 
i  for  the  deliberation  of  a  coroner  and  twelve 
1  honest  men.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
scientiouslj'  attempted  than  the  task  which 
Jemmy  had  proposed  to  execute  :  every  tug 
I  brought  out  his  utmost  strength,  and  when 
I  he  failed  in  pulling  down  the  bailiff,  he  com- 
j  i^ensated  himself  for  his  want  of  success  by 
;  cufdng  his  ribs,  and  jjeeling  his  shins  by 
;  hard  kicks ;  whilst  from  those  open  points 
1  which  the  driver's  grapple  with  his  man  nat- 
,  urally  exposed,  were  inllicted  on  him  by  the 
rejoicing  urchins  numberless  punches  of 
tongs,  potato- washers,  and  sticks  whose 
!  points  were  from  time  to  time  hastily  thrust 
into  the  coals,  that  they  might  more  effectu- 
ally either  blind  or  disable  him  in  some  other 
manner. 

As  one  of  the  little  ones  ran  out  to  i',U 
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liis  jug.  he  spieJ  Hs  mother  and  Owen 
iijiproaching,  ou  which,  with  the  empty  vessel 
iu  his  hand,  he  ilew  tov.iirds  them,  his  Uttle 
features  distorted  by  glee  and  ferocity,  wildly 
mixed  up  together. 

'■  Oh  mudher,  mudher — ha,  ha,  ha ! — don't 
come  iu  yet  ;  don't  come  in,  Owen.  tiU  Jimmy 
iiu'  hiiz,  an'  the  Deuisses,  gets  the  bailie 
drownded.  WeU  soon'  have  the  hoi  *  fiiU  ; 
\mi  Paddy  an'  Jack  Denis  have  the  eyes 
a  most  pucked  out  of  him  ;  an'  Katty's  takin' 
the  rapiu'  hook  fi'om  behind  the  cuppd,  to 
get  it  about  his  neck." 

Owen  and  the  widow  entered  with  all 
haste,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Frank's 
head  was  dipped,  for  the  first  time,  into  the 
vessel. 

'•  Is  it  goin'  to  murdher  him  ye  are  ?  "  said 
Owen,  as  he  seized  Jemmy  with  a  grasp  that 
trausfen-ed  him  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house  ;  "  hoidd  back  ye  pack  of  young  di\'ils, 
an'  let  the  man  up.  'UTiat  did  he  come  to 
do  but  his  duty  ?  I  tell  you,  Jimmy,  if  you 
wor  at  yourself,  an'  iu  fuU  strinth,  that  you'd 
have  the  man's  blood  on  you  where  you 
stand,  and  would  sufl'er  as  you  ought  to  do 
for  it." 

"  There,  let  me,"  rej^lied  the  lad,  his  eyes 
glowing  and  his  veins  swollen  with  passion  ; 
••  I  don't  care  if  I  did.  It  would  be  no  sin, 
an'  no  disgrace,  to  hang  for  the  like  of  him  ; 
dacenter  to  do  that,  than  stale  a  creel  of  tiu-f, 
or  a  wisp  of  straw,  'tanny  rate. " 

Li  the  meantime  the  bailiff  had  raised  his 
head  out  of  the  water,  and  presented  a  visage 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ^iew  with  gravity. 
The  widow's  anxiety  prevented  her  fi-om 
seeing  it  in  a  ludicrous  hght ;  but  Owen's 
severe  face  assumed  a  gi-ave  smUe,  as  the  mau 
shook  himself  aud  attempted  to  comprehend 
tlie  nature  of  his  situation.  The  young  m-- 
chins,  who  had  fallen  back  at  the  aiwearance 
of  Owen  aud  the  widow,  now  burst  into  a 
peal  of  mirth,  iu  which,  however.  Jemmy, 
whose  fiercer  passions  had  been  roused,  did 
uot  joiu. 

.  •■  Frank  M'Murt,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  take 
the  mother  of  heaven  to  witness,  that  it  vexes 
my  heart  to  see  you  get  sich  thratement  in 
my  place  ;  an"  I  wouldn't  for  the  best  cow  I 
have  that  sich  a  brieuJiagh  f  happened.  Dlwr 
charp  aguiimanim.'l  Jimmy,  but  I'U  make  you 
suffer  for  drawiu'  down  this  upon  my  head, 
and  me  had  enough  over  it  afore." 

"  I  don't  care,"  rephed  Jemmy  ;  "  whoever 
comes  to  take  our  property  from  us,  an'  us 
wiUin'  to  work  will  suffer  for  it.  Do  you 
think  I'd  see  thim  crathurs  at  theii-  dJiiy 
phatie,  an'  our  cows  standiu'  in  a  pound  for 
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no  rason?     No  ;  high  hangin'  to  me,  but  I'll 
split  to  the  skull  the  first  man  that  takes 
them  ;  an'  all  I'm  son-y  for  is,  chat  it's  not 
the  vagabcne  Landlord  himself  that's  near 
me.     That's  oiu-  thanks  for  paying  many  a 
good  pound,  in  honesty  and  dacency,  to  him 
an'  his ;  lavin'  us  to  a  schamiu'  agent,  an'  uot 
even  to  that  same,  but  to  his  iiudher-strap' 
;  jjei-s,  that's  robbiu'  lis  ou  both  sides  between 
them.     May  hard  fortune  attind  him,  for  a 
j  landlord  !     You  may  tell  him  this,  Frank, — 
that  his  wisest  plan  is  to  keej)  clear  of  the 
!  countbry.     Sure,  it's  a  gambler  he  is,  they 
'  say  ;  an'  we  must  be  harrished  an'  racked  to 
:  support  his  viUany  1     But  wait  a  bit ;  maybe 
there's  a  good  time  comui',  when  we'E.  pay 
j  oiu-  money  to  thim  that  won't  be  too  proud 
to  he;u-  our  complaints  wid  theii-  own  ears, 
an'  who  won't  turn  us  over  to  a  divil's  limb 
'  of  an  agent.     He  had  need,  any  how,  to  get 
,  his  coffin  sooner  nor  he  thinks.     'N^Tiat  sig- 
nifies hangin'  in  a  good  cause  ?  "  said  he,  as 
the  tears  of  keen  indignation  burst  from  his 
glowing  eyes.     "It's  a  dacent  death,  an'  a 
I  happy  death,  when  it's  for  the  right,''  he  add- 
j  ed — for  his  miud  was  evidently  fixed  ujion 
the  contemplation  of  those  means  of  redress, 
which  the  habits  of  the  country,  aud  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  present  to  them  in  the 
tii'st  moments  of  passion. 
1       "It's  well  that  Frank's  one  of  ourselves," 
rephed  Owen,  coolly,  "  otherwise,  Jemmy,you 
I  said  words  that  would  lay  you  up  by  the 
heels.    As  for  j-ou,  Frank,  you  must  look 
j  over  this.     The  boy's  the  son  of  dacent  poor 
I  parents,  an'  it's  a  new  thing  for  him  to  see 
i  the  cows  di-uv  from  the  place.     The  poor 
j  fellow 's  vexed,  too,  that  he  has  been  so  long 
j  laid  up  wid  a  sore  back  ;  an'  so  you  see  one 
thing  or  another  has  jJut  him  through  other. 
Jimmy  is  warm-hearted  afcher  all,  an'  will  be 
sorry  for  it  when  he  cools,  an'  remimbers 
I  that  you  wor  only  doiu'  youi-  duty." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  clo  about  the  cows  ? 
Sure,  I  can't  go  back  widout  either  thim  or 
j  the  rint  ?  "  said  Frank,  with  a  look  of  fear 
j  and  trembling  at  Jemmy. 
I  "  The  cows  !  "  said  another  of  the  widow's 
:  sons  who  then  came  in:  "why,  you  du-ty 
'  spalpeen  of  a  riis,  you  may  whistle  on  the 
'  wrong  side  o'  yoiu'  mouth  for  them.  I  ilruv 
them  off'  of  the  esta'fe  ;  an'  now  take  them,  if 
I  you  dai- !  It's  conthrairy  to  law,"  said  the 
}  urchin  ;  "  an'  if  you'd  touch  them,  I'd  make 
my  mudher  siuTe  vou  wid  a  latlitat  or  a.  fiery - 

I  This  was  a  triumiDh  to  the  youngsters,  who 
j  began  to  shake  theu-  Httle  fists  at  him,  and  to 

exclaim  iu  a  chonis — "  Ha,  you  dirty  rip  ! 

wait  till  we  get  you  out  o'  the  hpuse,  an'  if 
I  we  don't  put  you  fi-om  ever  diivin' !  "^^'hy, 
1  but  you  work  like  another  ! — ha,  you'U  get 
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it !  " — and  every  little  fist  was  shook  in  ven-  j 
geance  at  him. 

"  Whist  wid  ye,"  said  Jemmy  to  the  little  [ 
ones ;  "let  him  alone,  he  got  enough. 
There's  the  cows  for  you  ;  an  keen  may  the  1 
curse  o'  the  widow  an'  orphans  Ught  upon  ; 
you,  and  ujDon  them  that  sent  you,  fi'om  first 
to  last ! — an'  that's  the  bed  we  -svish  you  ! " 

"Frank,"  said  Owen  to  the  baiUff,  "is! 
there  any  one  in  the  town  below  that  will  I 
take  the  rint,  an'  give  a  resate  for  it  ?  Do 
you  think,  man,  that  the  neighbors  of  an 
honest,  industrious  woman  'ud  see  the  cattle  I 
taken  out  of  her  byre  for  a  thrifle  ?  Hut  j 
tut !  no,  man  ahve— no  sich  thing  !  There's 
not  a  man  in  the  parish,  wid  manes  to  do  it, 
would  see  them  taken  away  to  be  canted,  at  i 
only  about  a  fourth  part  of  tlieir  value.  Hut,  ! 
tut,— no  !  "  ] 

As  the  sterling  fellow  spoke,  the  cheeks  of 
the  widow  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  her 
son  Jemmy's  hoUow  eyes  once  more  kindled, 
but  with  a  far  different  expression  fi-om  that 
which  but  a  few  minutes  before  flashed  fi'om 
them. 

"  Owen,"  said  he,  and  utterance  nearly 
failed  him  :  "  Owen,  if  /  was  well  it  wouldn't 
be  as  it  is  wid  us  ;  but — no,  indeed  it  would 
not ;  but — may  God  bless  you  for  this ! 
Owen,  never  fesu-  but  you'U  be  paid ;  may- 
God  bless  you,  Owen  !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  hand  of  his  humble  bene- 
factor was  warmly  grasped  in  his.  A  tear 
feU  upon  it :  for  with  one  of  those  quick  and 
fervid  transitions  of  feeling  so  peculiar  to  the 
jseojjle,  he  now  felt  a  strong,  generous 
emotion  of  gratitude,  mingled,  perhaj^s,  with 
a  sense  of  wounded  pride,  on  finding  the 
poverty  of  their  little  family  so  openly  ex- 
posed. 

"  Hut,  tut,  Jimmy,  avick,"  said  Owen,  who 
understood  his  feelings  ;  "  phoo,  man  alive  ! 
hut — hem  ! — why,  siu-e  it's  nothin'  at  all,  at 
aU ;  anybody  would  do  it — only  a  bare  five 
an '-twenty  shillins  [it  was  five  pound]  :  any 
neighbor — Mick  Cassidy,  Jack  Moran,  or 
Pether  M'Cullagh,  would  do  it. — Come, 
Frank,  step  out ;  the  money's  to  the  fore. 
Kosha,  put  your  cloak  about  you,  and  let  us 
go  down  to  the  agint,  or  clerk,  or  whatsom- 
ever  he  is — sure,  that  makes  no  maxin  any- 
how ; — I  suppose  he  has  power  Id  v:\\&  a 
resate.  Jemmy,  go  to  bed  again,  you'ri  |i;ile, 
poor  bouchal  ;  and,  childhre,  ye  erallmrs  ye, 
the  cows  won't  be  taken  fi'om  ye  this  bout. 
— Come,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us  go,  and 
see  eveiything  rightified  at  once — hut,  tut — 
come." 

Many  similar  details  of  Owen  McCarthy's 
useful  hfe' could  be  given,  in  which  he  bore 
an  equally  benevolent  and  Christian  part. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  was,  ere  long,  brought  low  ; 


but,  to  the  credit  of  our  j^easantry,  much  a.s 
is  said  about  theii-  bai-barity,  he  was  treated, 
when  helpless,  with  gi-atitude,  pity,  and 
kindness. 

Until  the  peace  of  1814,  Owen's  regular  and 
systematic  industry  enabled  liiin  t'l  strap,t;'le 
successfully  against  a  weighty  rent  :aid  sud- 
den depression  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
l^roduce  ;  that  is,  he"  was  able,  by  the  uia-e- 
niitting  toil  of  a  man  remarkable  alike  for  an 
unbending  spirit  and  a  vigorous  frame  of 
body,  to  i^ay  his  rent  with  tolerable  regular- 
ity. It  is  true,  a  change  began  to  be  visilile 
in  his  personal  ajjpearance,  in  his  fai-m,  m 
the  dress  of  his  children,  and  in  the  economy 
of  his  household.  Improvements,  which 
adequate  capital  would  have  enabled  him  to 
effect,  were  left  either  altogether  uuattempted, 
or  in  an  imperfect  state,  resembling  neglect, 
though,  in  reality,  the  result  of  jioverty. 
His  dress  at  mass,  and  in  fairs  and  markets, 
had,  by  degrees,  lost  that  air  of  comfort  and 
warmth  which  besjjeak  the  independent  far- 
mer. The  e\-idenees  of  embarrassment  began 
to  disclose  themselves  in  many  small  points 
— inconsiderable,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less 
significant.  His  house,  in  the  jDrogress  of  his 
declining  circumstances, ceased  to  be  annually 
ornamented  by  a  new  coat  of  whitewash  ;  it 
soon  assumed  a  faded  and  yellowish  hue,  and 
sparkled  not  in  the  setting  sun  as  in  the 
days  of  Owen's  proisperity.  It  had,  in  fact, 
a  wasted,  unthriving  look,  like  its  master. 
The  thatch  became  black  and  rotten  upon 
its  roof;  the  chimneys  sloped  to  opi^osite 
Ijoints  ;  the  windows  were  less  neat,  and  vl- 
timately,  when  broken,  were  patched  with  a 
couple  of  leaves  fi-om  the  children's  blotted 
copy-books.  His  out-houses  also  began  to 
fail.  Th(;  neatness  of  his  little  farm-yard, 
and  the  cleanliness  ■nhich  marked  so  con- 
spicuously the  sjiace  fi'onting  his  dwellmg- 
house,  disappeai'ed  in  the  course  of  time. 
Filth  began  to  accumulate  where  no  filth 
had  been  ;  his  garden  was  not  now  planted 
so  early,  nor  with  such  taste  and  neatness  as 
before ;  his  cro^js  were  later,  and  less 
abundant ;  his  haggarts  neither  so  full  nor 
so  trim  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  nor  his 
ditches  and  enclosures  kept  in  such  good  re- 
pair. His  cars,  ploughs,  and  other  farming 
implements,  instead  of  being  jiut  under 
cover,  were  left  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
wind  and  weather,  where  they  soon  became 
crazy  and  useless. 

Such,  however,  wei-e  onlj*  the  slighter 
symptoms  of  his  bootless  struggle  against  the 
general  embarrassment  into  which  the  agri- 
cidtural  interests  were,  year  after  year,  so 
unhappily  sinking. 

Had  the  tendency  to  general  distres.s 
among  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  become 
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stationary,  Owen  would  liiive  continued  by  | 
toil  and  incessant  exertion  .to  maintain  Lis 
ground ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  I 
point  at  which  the  national  dejiression  could  | 
then  stop.  Year  after  year  produced  deeper,  | 
more  extensive,  and  more  comphcated  mis- 
ery ;  and  when  he  hoped  that  every  succeed- 
Jing  season  would  bring  an  improvement  in 
the  market,  he  was  destined  to  experience 
not  merely  a  fresh  disaiDpointment,  but  an  un- 
expected depreciation  in  the  price  of  his  corn, 
butter,  and  other  disposable  commodities. 

When  a  nation  is  reduced  to  such  a  state, 
no  eye  but  tliat  of  God  himself  can  see  the 
appalling  wretchedness  to  which  a  year  of 
disease  and  scarcity  strikes  down  the  poor 
and  working  classes. 

Owen,  after  a  long  and  noble  contest  for 
nearly  three  years,  sank,  at  length,  under  the 
united  calamities  of  disease  and  scarcity. 
The  father  of  the  family  was  laid  low  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  those  of  his  little 
ones  who  escaped  it  were  almost  consumed 
by  famine.  This  two-fold  shock  sealed  liis 
ruin  ;  his  honest  heai-t  was  crushed — his 
hardy  frame  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  he  to 
whom  every  neighbor  fled  as  to  a  friend,  now 
required  friendship  at  a  moment  when  the 
widespread  j)overty  of  the  country  rendered 
its  assistance  hoj^eless. 

On  rising  fr-om  his  bed  of   sickness,  the  i 
prospect  before  him  requii-ed  his  utmost  for- 
titude to  bear.    He  was  now  wasted  in  energy 
both  of  mind  and  body,  reduced  to  utter  pov-  j 
erty,  with  a  large  family  of   children,   too  , 
young  to  assist  him,  without  means'of  retriev- 
ing his  circumstances,  his  wife  and  himself  i 
g&^nt  skeletons,  his  farm  neglected,  his  house  j 
wrecked,  and  his  oiBces  falling  to  ruin,  yet  j 
every  day  bringing-  the  half-yeai-'s  term  near-  | 
er  !     Oh,  ye  who  riot  on  the  miseries  of  such 
men — ye  who  roll  round  the  easy  circle  of 
fashionable  life,  think  upon  this  picture  !    Ye 
vile  and  heartless  landlords,  who  see  not, 
hear  not,  know  not  those  to  whose  heart- 
breaking toil  ye  owe  the  only  mei-it  ye  pos- 
sess— that   of    rank   in   society — come   and  ! 
contemplate  this  virtuous  man,  as  unfriended,  j 
unassisted,  and  uncheered  by  those  who  are 
bound  by  a  strong  moral  duty  to  protect  and 
aid  him,  he  looks  shuddering  into  the  dark, 
cheerless  future !     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he,  and  such  as  he,  should,  in  the  mis-  i 
ery  of  his  despair,  join  the  nightly  meetings, 
be  lured  to  associate  himself  with  the  iucen- 
diary,  or  seduced  to  grasp,  in  the  stupid  ap- 
athy  of   wretchedness,    the   weapon   of  the  \ 
murderer  ?     By   neglecting  the  peojile  ;  by  ; 
draining  them,  with  merciless  rapacity,  of  the 
means  of  life  ;  by  goading  them  on  under  a 
cruel  system  of  rack  rents,  ye  become  not 
their  natural   benefactors,    but   cui'ses   and 


scourges,  nearly  as  much  in  reality  as  ye  are 
in  their-  opinion. 

When  Owen  rose,  he  was  driven  by  hun- 
ger, direct  and  immediate,  to  sell  his  best 
cow  ;  and  having  pm-chased  some  oatmeal  at 
an  enormous  price,  fr-om  a  well-known  devo- 
tee in  the  parish,  who  hoarded  up  this  com- 
modity for  a  "dear  summer,"  he  laid  his 
plans  for  the  future,  with  as  much  judgment 
as  any  man  could  disjjlay.  One  morning  af- 
ter breakfast  he  addressed  his  wife  as  follows  : 

"Kathleen,  mavourneen,  I  want  to  consult 
wid  you  about  what  we  ought  to  do  ;  things 
are  low  wid  us,  asthore  ;  and  except  our 
heavenly  Father  puts  it  into  the  heart  of  them 
I'm  goin'  to  mention,  I  don't  know  what  we'll 
do,  nor  what'll  become  of  these  poor  cra- 
thurs  that's  naked  and  hungry  about  us. 
God  pity  them,  they  don't  know — and  maybe 
that  same's  some  comfort— the  hardships 
that's  before  them.  Poor  crathurs  !  see  how 
quiet  and  sorrowful  they  sit  about  their  lit- 
tle play,  passin'  the  time  for  themselves  as 
well  as  they  can  !  Alley,  aeushla  machree, 
come  over  to  me.  Your  hair  is  bright  and 
fair.  Alley,  and  curls  so  purtily  that  the  finest 
lady  in  the  land  might  envy  it ;  but,  aeushla, 
your  color's  gone,  your  little  hands  are 
wasted  away,  too  ;  that  sickness  was  hard  and 
sore  upon  you,  a  colleen  machree*  and  he  that 
'ud  sjaend  his  heart's  blood  for  you,  darUn', 
can  do  nothin'  to  help  you  !  " 

He  looked  at  the  child  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
slight  motion  in  tlie  muscles  of  his  face  was 
b.xrely  precejjtible,  but  it  passed  away ;  ajid. 
after  kissing  her,  he  proceeded  : 

"Ay,  ye  crath-urs — you  and  I,  Kathleen, 
could  earn  our  bread  for  ourselves  yet,  but 
these  can't  do  it.  This  last  stroke,  darliu', 
has  laid  us  at  the  door  of  both  jjoverty  and 
sickness,  but  blessed  be  the  mother  of  heav- 
en for  it,  they  are  all  left  wid  us  ;  and  sure 
that's  a  blessiu'  we've  to  be  thankful  for^ 
glory  be  to  God  !  " 

"Ay,  poor  things,  it's  well  to  have  them 
spared,  Owen  dear  ;  siu-e  I'd  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  beg  from  door  to  door,  and  have 
my  childher  to  look  at,  than  be  in  comfort 
widout  them." 

"  Beg  :  that  'ud  go  hai-d  wid  me,  Kathleen. 
I'd  work — I'd  live  Ofl,  next  to  nothing  all  the 
year  roimd  ;  but  to  see  the  crathurs  that  wor 
dacently  bred  up  brought  to  thai,  I  couldn't 
bear  it,  Kathleen — 'twould  break  the  heart 
widin  in  me.  Poor  as  they  are,  they  have  the 
blood  of  kings  in  their  veins  ;  and  besides,  to 
see  a  M'Carthy  beggin'  his  bread  in  the 
country  where  his  name  was  once  great — 
The  M'Carthy  More,  that  was  tlieir  title — 
no,  aeushla,  I  love  them  as  I  do  the  blood  in 
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my  own  veins  ;  but  I'd  rather  see  them  in 
the  arms  of  God  in  heaven,  laid  down  dacently 
with  their  Uttle  sorrowful  faces  washed,  and 
their  little  bodies  stretched  out  purtily  before 
my  eyes — I  would — in  the  grave-yard  there 
beyant,  where  all  belonging  to  me  lie,  than 
have  it  cast  up  to  them,  or  have  it  said,  that 
ever  a  M'Carthy  was  seen  beggin'  on  the 
highway." 

"  But,  Owen,  can  yoii  strike  out  no  plan  for 
us  that  'ud  put  us  in  the  way  of  oomin'  round 
agin?  These  poor  ones,  if  we  could  hould 
out  for  two  or  three  yeai-,  would  soon  be  able 
to  help  us." 

"  They  would — they  would.  I'm  thinkin' 
Ihis  day  or  two  of  a  jslan  :  but  I'm  doubtful 
whether  it  'ud  come  to  anything." 

"  What  is  it,  acushla  ?  Sure  we  can't  be 
worse  nor  we  are,  any  way." 

"I'm  goin'  to  go  to  Dublin.  I'm  tould 
that  the  landlord's  come  home  from  France, 
and  that  he's  there  now  ;  and  if  I  didn't  see 
him,  sure  I  could  see  the  agent.  Now,  Kath- 
leen, my  intintion  'ud  be  to  lay  oiu-  ease  be- 
fore the  head  landlord  himself,  in  hojies  he 
might  hould  back  his  hand,  and  spare  us  for 
a  while.  If  I  had  a  line  from  the  agent,  or  a 
scrape  of  a  pen,  that  I  could  show  at  home 
to  soms  of  the  nabors,  who  knows  but  I 
could  boiTy  "what  'ud  set  us  up  agin  !  I  think 
many  of  them  'ud  be  sorry  to  see  me  timied 
out ;  eh,  Kathleen  ?  " 

The  Ii-ish  are  an  imaginative  j)eople  ;  in- 
deed, too  much  so  for  either  their  iudi\'idual 
or  national  hapi^iness.  And  it  is  this  and 
superstition,  which  also  depends  much  upon 
imagination,  that  makes  them  so  easily  iniiu- 
enced  by  those  extravagant  dreams  that  are 
held  out  to  them  by  persons  Avho  imderiitand 
their  character. 

Wlien  Kathleen  heard  the  plan  on  which 
Owen  founded  his  expectations  of  assistance, 
her  dark  melancholy  eye  Hashed  with  a  j'or- 
tion.  of  its  former  fire  ;  a  transient  ^■ivacity  lit 
up  her  sickly  features,  and  she  turned  a 
smile  of  hope  and  affection  upon  her  cliildren, 
then  iipon  Owen. 

"Arrah,  thin,  who  knows,  indeed!— who 
knows  but  he  might  do  something  for  us  ? 
-ind  maybe  we  might  be  as  well  as  ever  yet ! 
May  the  Lord  jDut  it  into  his  heart,  this  day  ! 
I  declare,  ay  ! — maybe  it  was  God  put  it  into 
ijom-  heai-t,  Owen  !  " 

"  I'll  set  off,"  rephed  her  husband,  who  was 
a  man  of  decision  ;  "  I'U  set  off  on  other 
morrow  mornin' ;  and  as  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about  it,  so  let  there  not  be  a  word  said 
upon  the  suliject,  good  or  bad.  If  I  have 
success,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  not,  why,  no- 
body need  be  the  wiser." 

The  lieart-broken  wife  evinced,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  tho  dny,   a  lightness  of  spirits 


wliich  she  had  not  felt  for  many  a  month  be. 
1  fore.  Even  Owen  was  less  depressed  than 
usual,  and  employed  himself  in  making  such 
j  arrangements  as  lie  knew  would  occasion 
j  his  family  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  his  ab- 
j  sence  less  acutely.  But  as  the  hour  of  his 
I  departure  di-ew  nigh,  a  sorrowful  feeling  of 
affection  rising  into  greater  strength  and 
I  tenderness  tlu-ew  a  melancholy  gloom  around 
his  hearth.  According  to  their  simple  view 
of  distance,  a  journey  to  Dublin  was  a  serious 
undertaking,  and  to  them  it  was  such.  Oweu 
was  in  weak  health,  just  risen  out  of  Ulness, 
and  what  was  more  trying  than  any  other 
consideration  was,  that  since  their  marriage 
they  had  never  been  seixorated  before. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he  was 
up  before  daybreak,  and  so  were  his  vn[e  and 
children,  for  the  latter  had  heard  the  conver- 
sation already  detailed  between  them,  and, 
with  their  simple-minded  parents,  enjoyed 
the  gleam  of  hope  which  it  presented ;  "but 
this  soon  changed — when  he  was  prei^aring 
to  go,  an  indefinite  sense  of  fear,  and  a  more 
vivid  clinging  of  affection  marked  their  feel- 
ings. He  himself  partook  of  this,  and  was 
silent,  depressed,  and  less  ardent  than  when 
the  sjjeculation  first  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  His  resolution,  however,  was  taken, 
and,  should  he  fail,  no  blame  at  a  future 
time  could  be  attached  to  himself.  It  was 
the  last  effort ;  and  to  neglect  it,  he  thought, 
would  have  been  to  neglect  his  duty.  ^A'lien 
breakfast  was  read}-,  they  all  sat  down  in 
silence  ;  the  hour  was  yet  early,  and  a  msh- 
light  was  "placed  in  a  wooden  candlestick 
that  stood  beside  them  to  afford  light. 
There  was  something  solemn  and  touching 
in  the  group  as  they  sat  in  dim  rehef,  eveiy 
face  marked  by  the  traces  of  sickness,  want, 
sorrow,  and  affection.  The  father  attempted 
to  eat,  but  could  not ;  Kathleen  sat  at  the 
meal,  but  could  taste  nothing ;  the  chiklren 
ate,  for  hunger  at  the  moment  was  predomi- 
nant over  every  other  sensation.  At  length 
it  was  over,  and  Owen  rose  to  depart ;  he 
stood  for  a  minute  on  the  ilo'or,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  survey  of  his  cold,  cheerless  house, 
and  then  of  his  family  ;  he  cleared  his  throat 
several  times,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Kathleen,"  said  he,  at  length,  "in  the 
name  of  God  I'U  go  ;  and  may  his  blessin' 
be  about  you,  asthore  machree,-  and  guiu-d 
you  and  these  darlins  till  I  come  back  to 
yez." 

Kathleen's  f.uthful  heai-t  could  bear  no 
more  ;  she  laid  herself  on  his  bosom — clung 
to  his  neck,  and,  as  the  parting  kiss  was 
given,  she  wept  aloud,  and  Owen's  teai's  fell 
silently  down  his  worn  cheeks.  Tiie  children 
crowded  about  them  in  loud  w.ailings,  and 
the  grief  of  this  virtuous  and  afiiicted  family 
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WM  of  tliat  profound  description,  wliicli  is 
ever  the  comp;iuion,  in  such  scenes,  of  pure 
and  genuine  love. 

•'  Owen  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  Owen,  a-SKi- 
//.-7i  mahiiil  agtifi  machire .' "^  I  doubt  we  wor 
wrong  in  thinkin'  of  this  journej'.  How  can 
you,  niavourueen,  walk  all  the  way  to  Dubuu, 
and  Tou  so  worn  and  weakly  with  that  sick- 
ness, and  the  bad  feedia'  both  before  and 
since  ?  Ocli,  give  it  up,  achree,  and  stay 
wid  us,  let  wliat  will  happen.  You're  not 
able  for  sich  a  journey,  indeed  you're  not. 
Stay  wid  me  and  the  childher,  Owen  ;  sure 
we'd  be  so  lonesome  widout  you — wiU  you, 
agrah  ?  and  the  Lord  wiU  do  for  us  some 
other  way,  maybe." 

Owen  pressed  his  faithful  wife  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her  chaste  lips  with  a  tenderness 
which  the  heartless  votai-ies  of  fashionable 
hfe  CJin  never  know. 

"Kathleen,  asthore,"  he  replied,  in  those 
terms  of  endearment  which  How  so  tenderly 
thi-ough  the  language  of  the  jjeople  ;  "sure 
whin  I  remimber  your  fau-  young  face — your 
yellow  hau-,  and  the  light  that  was  in  your 
eyes,  acushla  machree — but  that's  gone  long 
ago — och,  don't  ax  me  to  stop.  Isn't  your 
lightsome  laugh*  whin  you  wor  young,  in  my 
ears  ?  and  your  step  that  'ud  not  bend  the 
flower  of  the  field — Kathleen,  I  can't,  indeed 
I  can't,  bear  to  think  of  what  you  wor,  nor 
of  what  you  are  now,  when  in  the  eoorse  of 
age  and  natur,  but  a  small  change  ought  to 
be  upon  you  !  Sure  I  ought  to  make  every 
straggle  to  take  you  and  these  sorrowful 
crathui-s  out  of  the  state  you're  in." 

The  children  flocked  about  them,  and  joined 
their  entreaties  to  those  of  their  mother. 
"  Father,  don't  lave  us — we'll  be  lonesome 
if  you  go,  and  if  my  mother  'ud  get  un- 
well, who'd  be  to  take  care  of  her  ?  Father, 
don't  lave  your  own  '  weeny  crathurs '  (a  pet 
name  he  had  for  them) — maj'be  the  meal  'ud 
be  eat  out  before  you'd  come  back  ;  or  maybe 
something  'ud  happen  you  in  that  strange 
place." 

"  Indeed,  there's  truth  in  what  they  say, 
Owen,"  said  the  wife  ;  "  do  be  said  by  your 
own  Kathleen  for  this  time,  and  don't  take 
sich  a  long  joui-ney  upon  you.  .lifther  ail, 
maybe,  you  wouldn't  see  him — sure  the 
nabors  will  help  xis,  if  you  could  only  humble 
yourself  to  ax  them  !  " 

"Kathleen,"  said  Owen,  "when  this  is 
past  you'll  be  glad  I  went— indeed  you  will ; 
sure  it's  only  the  tindher  feelin'  of  your 
hearts,  darUns.  "UTio  knows  what  the  land- 
lord may  do  when  I  see  himself,  and  show 
him  these  resates — every  penn}'  paid  him  by 
our  own   family.     Let  me   go,    acushla;  it 

*  Light  of  my  eyc3  and  of  my  heart. 


'  rfufts  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  lave  yez  the  way 
yez  are  in,  even  for  a  while  ;  but  it's  far 
worse  to  see  your  poor  wasted  faces,  widout 
havin'  it  in  my  power  to  do  anything  for 
yez." 

He  then  kissed  them  again,  one  by  one  ; 
and  pressing  the  afi'ectionate  jjartner  of  his 
sorrows  to  his  breaking  heart,  he  bade  God 
bless  them,  and  set  out  iij  the  twilight  of  a 
bitter  March  morning.  He  had  not  gone 
many  yards  from  the  door  when  httle  AUey 
ran  after  him  in  tears  ;  he  felt  her  hand 
upon  the  sku-ts  of  his  coat,  which  she 
j)lucked  with  a  smile  of  aflection  that  neither 
;  tears  nor  soitow  could  repress.  "  Father, 
':  ki-  s  me  again,"  said  she.  He  stooped  down, 
and  kissed  her  tenderly.  The  child  then 
ascended  a  gi-een  ditch,  and  Owen,  as  he 
looked  back,  saw  her  standing  upon  it ;  her 
'  fair  tresses  were  tossed  by  the  blast  about 
her  face,  as  with  strainiug  eyes  she  watched 
him  receding  from  her  view.  Kathleen  and 
the  other  children  stood  at  the  door,  and 
also  with  deep  sorrow  watched  his  form,  uu' 
I  til  the  angle  of  the  bridle-road  rendered  him 
no  longer  visible  ;  after  which  they  returned 
slowly  to  the  tire  and  wept  bitterly. 

We  beheve  no  men  are  capable  of  bearing 
gi-eater  toil  or  jirivation  than  the  L-ish. 
;  Owens  viaticum  was  only  two  or  three  oat€n 
cakes  tied  in  a  little  handkerchief,  and  a  few 
,  shilhngs  in  silver  to  pay  for  his  bed.  "With 
j  this  small  .stock  of  food  and  money,  an  oaken 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  wife's  kerchief  tied 
about  his  waist,  he  undertook  a  joiu'uey  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  in  quest  of  a 
landlord  who,  so  fai'  fi-om  being  acquainted 
with  the  distresses  of  his  tenantry,  scarcely 
knew  even  their  names,  and  not  one  of  them 
in  person. 

I  Our  scene  now  changes  to  the  metropohs. 
One  evening,  about  half  past  six  o'clock,  a 
toii-wom  man  turned  his  steps  to  a  splendid 
mansion  in  Mountjoy  Square  ;  his  appearance 
I  was  di'ooping,  fatigued,  and  feeble.  As  he 
went  along,  he  examined  the  numbers  on  the 
respective  doors,  untU  he  reached  a  certain 
one — before  which  he  stojiped  for  a  moment ; 
he  then  stepj^ed  out  upon  the  street,  and 
looked  thi-ougii  the  windows,  as  if  willing  to 
:  ascertain  whether  ,^ere  was  any  chance  of 
\  his  object  being  attained.  "Whilst  in  this 
I  situation  a  carriage  rolled  rapidly  up,  and 
;  stopped  with  a  sudden  cheek  that  nearly 
thi-ew  bade  the  horses  on  their  haunches. 
In  an  instant  the  thundering  knock  of  the 
servant  intimated  the  arrivd  of  some  person 
of  rank ;  the  hall  door  a  as  opened,  and 
Owen,  avadiug  himself  ot  that  opportunity, 
entered  the  haU.  Such  a  visitor,  however, 
I  was  too  remarkal)le  to  escape  notice.  The 
i  hand  of  the  me!ii;il  was  rudely  placed  against 
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bis  breast ;  and,  as  the  usual  impertinent 
interrogatories  were  put  to  bim,  the  pam- 
pered ruffian  kept  i^ushing  him  back,  until 
the  afflicted  man  stood  upon  the  upper  step 
leading  to  the  door. 

"  For  the  sake  of  God,  let  me  spake  but 
two  wor.ls  to  him.  I'm  his  tenant ;  and  I 
know  he's  too  much  of  a  jintleman  to  tiu-n 
away  a  man  that  has  lived  ujjon  his  honor's 
estate,  father  and  son,  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years.     My  name's  Owen " 

•'  You  cau't  see  him,   my  good  feUow,  at 

this  hour.     Go  to  MJr.  M ,  his  Agent :  we 

have  company  to  dinner.  He  never  speaks 
to  a  tenant  on  business  ;  his  Agent  manages 
all  that.  Please,  leave  the  way,  here's  more 
company." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he  pushed 
Owen  back  ;  who,  forgetting  that  the  stairs 
were  behind  liiin,  fell, — received  a  severe  cut, 
and  was  so  completely  stunned,  that  he  lay 
senseless  and  bleeding.  Another  carriage 
drove  up,  as  the  fellow  now  much  alarmed, 
attemjited  to  raise  him  from  the  steps ;  and, 
by  order  of  the  gentleman  who  came  in  it,  he 
was  brought  into  the  hall.  The  circumstance 
now  made   some   noise.     It  was  whisjiered 

about,  that  one  of  IVIi-.    S 's  tenants,  a 

diainken  fellow  from  the  country,  wanted  to 
break  in  forcibly  to  see  him  ;  but  then  it  was 
also  asserted,  that  his  skull  was  broken,  and 
that  he  lay  dead  in  the  haU.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  above  stairs,  on  hearing  that  a 
man  had  been  killed,  immediately  assembled 
about  liim,  and,  by  the  means  of  restoratives, 
he  soon  recovered,  though  the  blood  stream- 
ed copiously  from  the  wound  in  the  back  of 
his  head. 

"  Who  ai-e  you,  my  good  man  ?  "  said  Mr. 

Owen  looked  about  him  rather  vacantly  ; 
but  soon  collected  himself,  and  repUed  in  a 
mournful  and  touching  tone  of  voice — "  I'm 
one  of  your  honor's  tenants  from  Tubber 
Derg  ;  my  name  is  Owen  M'Carthy,  your 
honor — that  is,  if  you  be  Mr.  S ." 

"And  pray,  what  brought  you  to  town, 
M'Carthy?" 

"  I  T\1inted  to  make  an  humble  appale  to 
your  honor's  feelins,  in  regard  to  my  bit  of 
farm.  I,  and  my  poor  family,  your  honor, 
have  been  broken  down  by  hard  times  and 
the  sickness  of  the  sason — God  knows  how 
they  are." 

"  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  that, 
m.y  good  man,  you  must  know  I  refer  all 
these  matters  to  my  Agent.  Go  to  him — he 
knows  them  best ;  and  whatever  is  right  and 
proper  to  be  done  for  you,  he  will  do  it. 
Sinclair,  give  him  a  crown,  and  send  him  to 

the Dispensary,  to  get  his  head  dressed. 

2  say,  Car  thy,  go  to  my  Agent ;    he  knows 


I  whether  your  claim  is  just  or  not,  and  wil' 
attend  to  it  accordingly." 

"  Plase,  yom-  honor,  I've  been  wid  him, 
I  and  he  says  he  can  do  nothin'  whaisomever 
I  for  me.  I  went  two  or  three  times,  and 
i  couldn't  see  him,  he  was  so  busy  ;  and,  when 
i  I  did  get  a  word  or  two  wid  him,  he  tould 
!  me  there  was  more  offered  for  my  land  than 
I  I'm  payin'  ;  and  that  if  I  did  not  pay  up,  3 
'  must  be  -pui  out,  God  help  me  ! " 

"  But  1  tell  you,  Carthy,  I  never  interfere 
betwo'   '  ^    111     ".!  iLiy  tenants." 

"Oi'  r  I  i!  iiiid  it  would  be  well,  both 
for  yiiii-  !:  M  1  .  T(  Hants  and  yourself,  if  you 
did,  sir.  Your  honor  ought  to  know,  su-, 
more  about  us,  and  how  we're  tlrrated.  I'm 
an  honest  man,  sir,  and  I  tell  you  so  for  your 
good." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  Agent,  stepping 
forward,  for  he  had  ari'ived  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  heai'd  the  last  obsei-vation  of 
M'Carthy — ■"  pray  how  are  they  treated,  you 
that  know  so  well,  and  are  so  honest  a  man  ? 
— As  for  honesty,  you  might  have  referred 
to  me  for  that,  I  think,"  he  added. 

"Mr.  M ,"  said  Owen,  "we're  thrated 

very  badly.  Sir,  you  needn't  look  at  me,  for 
I'm  not  afeerd  to  spake  the  thruth ;  no  bul- 
lyin',  sir,  ■will  make  me  say  anything  in  your 
favor  that  jou  don't  desarve.  You've  broken 
the  half  of  them  by  severity  ;  you've  turned 
the  tenants  aginst  yourself  and  his  honor 
here  ;  and  I  teU.  you  now,  though  you're  to 
the  fore,  that,  in  the  coorse  of  a  short  time, 
there'll  be  bad  work  upon  the  estate,  except 
his  honor,  hel-e,  looks  into  his  own  affairs, 
and  hears  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
Look  at  these  resates,  your  honor  ;  they'll 
show  you,  sir, " 

"  Carthy,  I  can  hear  no  such  language 
ag;iinst  the  gentlemim  to  whom  I  entnist  the 
management  of  my  proi^erty  ;  of  course,  I 
refer  the  matter  solely  to  him.  I  can  do 
nothing  in  it." 

"  Kathleen,  avoui-neen  !  "  exclaimed  the 
poor  man,  as  he  looked  up  despairingly  to 
heaven  ;  "and  ye,  jjoor dai-Uns  of  my  heart! 
is  this  the  news  I'm  to  have  for  yez  whin  I 
go  home  ? — As  you  hope  for  mercy,  sir,  don't 
turn  away  your  ear  from  my  petition,  that 
I'd  humbly  make  to  yourself.  Cowld,  and 
hunger,  and  hardship,  are  at  home  before 
me,  yer  honor.  If  you'd  be  plased  to  look  at 
these  resates,  you'd  see  that  I  always  paid 
ray  rint ;  and  'twas  sickness  and  the  hard 
times " 

"  And  your  own  honesty,  industiy,  and 
good  conduct,"  said  the  Agent,  giving  a  dark 
and  maUgnant  sneer  at  him.  "  Ciirthy,  it 
shall  be  my  business  to  see  that  you  do  not 
spread  a  bad  spirit  through  the  tenantry 
much  longer. — Sir,  you  have  heard  the  fel- 
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low's  admission.  It  is  an  implied  threat  he 
will  give  us  much  serious  trouble.  There  is 
not  such  another  incendiary  on  your  prop- 
erty— not  one,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Sir,"  said  a  sei-vant,  "  dinner  is  on  the 
table." 

;  "  Sinclair,"  said  his  landlord,  "  give  him 
another  crown,  and  tell  him  to  trouble  me  no 
more."  Saying  which,  he  and  the  Agent 
went  up  to  the  dra-sving-room.  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, Owen  saw  a  large  p.arty  sweep  dowTi 
stairn,  fuU  of  glee  and  vivacity,  by  whom 
both  himself  and  his  distresses  were  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

He  now  slowly  departed,  and  knew  not 
whether  the  house-steward  had  given  him 
money  or  not  until  he  felt  it  in  his  hand.  A 
cold,  sorrowful  weight  lay  upon  his  heai-t ; 
the  din  of  the  town  deadened  his  affliction 
into  a  stupor ;  but  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  his  disapjjouitment,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  Agent's  diaboUcal  falsehood,  entered  like 
barbed  aiTOWs  into  his  heai-t. 

On  leaving  the  steps,  he  looked  up  to 
heaven  in  the  distraction  of  his  agonizing 
thoughts  ;  the  clouds  were  black  and  lower- 
ing— the  wind  stormy — and,  as  it  carried 
them  on  its  dark  -niug  along  the  sky,  he 
wished,  if  it  were  the  wOl  of  God,  that  his 
head  lay  in  the  quiet  gi-ave-yard  where  the 
ashes  of  his  forefathei-s  reposed  in  jseace. 
But  he  again  remembered  his  Kathleen  and 
their  children  ;  and  the  lai-ge  tears  of  anguish, 
deep  and  bitter,  rolled  slowly  down  his 
cheeks. 

We  -will  not  trace  him  into  an  hospital, 
whither  the  wound  on  his  head  occasioned 
him  to  be  sent,  but  simply  state,  that,  on  the 
second  week  after  this,  a  man,  with  his  head 
bound  in  a  handkerchief,  lame,  bent,  and 
evidently  laboring  under  a  severe  illness  or 
gi-eat  aliliction,  might  be  seen  toiUng  slowly 
up  the  little  hUl  that  commanded  a  view  of 
Tubber  Derg.  On  reaching  the  top  he  sat 
down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  but  his  eye 
was  eagerly  turned  to  the  house  which  con- 
tained all  that  was  deal*  to  him  on  this  earth. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  shone,  vnxh  half 
his  disk  visible,  in  that  dim  and  cheerless 
splendor  which  produces  almost  in  every 
temperament  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  His 
house  which,  m  happier  days,  formed  so 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  an  object  in  the 
»view,  was  now,  fi-om  the  darkness  of  its  waUs, 
Scarcely  discernible.  The  position  of  the 
jsun,  too,  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  be 
seen  ;  and  Owen,  for  it  was  he,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  to  survey  it  more  dis- 
tinctly. Many  a  harrowing  thought  and 
remembrance  passed  through  his  mind,  as 
his  eye  traced  its  dim  outline  in  the  failing 
hght.     He  had  done  his  duty — he  had  gone 


■  to  the  fountain-head,  with  a  hope  that  his 
simple  story  of  affliction  might  be  heard  ; 
but  all  was  fruitless  :  the  only  gleam  of  hope 
that  opened  upon  their  misery  had  now 
passed  into  darkness  and  despair  for  ever. 
He  jjressed  his  aching  forehead  mth  dis- 
traction as  he  thought  of  this  ;  then  cLi-spsd 
his  hands  bitterly,  and  gi-oaned  aloud. 

At  length  he  rose,  and  i^roceeded  with 
gi-eat  difficulty,  for  the  short  rest  had  stiff- 
ened his  weak  and  fatigued  joints.  As  he 
approached  home  his  heart  sank  ;  and  as  he 
\  ascended  the  blood-red  stream  which  covered 
:  the  bridle-way  that  led  to  his  house,  what 

■  with  fatigue  and  affliction,  his  agitation 
!  weakened  him  so  much  that  he  stojjped,  and 
;  leaned  on  his  staff  several  times,  that  he 
!  might  take  breath. 

i  "  It's  too  dark,  maybe,  for  them  to  see  me, 
I  or  poor  Kathleen  would  send  the  darlins  to 
I  give  me  the  slie  dha  veha*  Kathleen,  avoiu'- 
I  neen  machree !  how  my  heart  beats  wid 
i  longin'  to  see  you,  asthore,  and  to  see  the 
weeny  crathurs — glory  be  to  Him  that  has 
I  left  them  to  me— praise  and  glory  to  His 
name ! " 

!  He  was  now  within  a  few  perches  of  the 
door  ;  but  a  sudden  misgiving  shot  across  hid 
heai-t  when  he  saw  it  shut,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  smoke  fi-om  the  chimney,  nor  of  stir 
•  or  life  about  the  house.  He  advanced — 
I  "  Mother  of  gloiy,  what's  this ! — But,  wait, 
let  me  rap  agin.  Kathleen,  Kathleen  I — are 
'■  you  widin,  avourneen  ?  Owen — Alley — arn't 
I  ye  vridia,  childhre  ?  Alley,  sure  I'm  come 
back  to  you  all ! "  and  he  i-apped  more  loud- 
ly than  before.  A  dark  breeze  swept  through 
'  the  bushes  as  he  spok*.  but  no  voice  nor 
somid  proceeded  fi'om  the  house  ; — all  was 
]  stiU  as  death  within.  "  Alley  !  "  he  called  once 
'  more  to  his  Uttle  favorite  ;  "  I'm  come  home 
wid  something  for  you,  asthore !  I  didn't 
fiu'get  i/iin.  aLaina  ! — I  brought  it  from  Dub- 
lin all  tli;-  way.  Alley  !  "  but  the  gloomy 
uuiniiur  of  the  blast  was  the  only  reply. 

Perhaps  the  most  intense  of  all  that  he 
knew  as  misery  was  that  which  he  then  felt  ; 
but  this  state  of  suspense  was  soon  termi- 
nated by  the  appearance  of  a  neighbor  who 
I  was  passing. 

I  "  Why,  thin,  Ow^,  but  yer  welcome  home 
agin,  my  poor  fellow ;  and  I'm  sorry  that  I 
i  haven't  betther  news  for  you,  and  so  ai-e  al) 
of  us. " 

!  He  whom  he  addressed  had  almost  lost 
the  power  of  sjjeech. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  and  hewTuughis  hand 
I  "  What— what '?  was  death  among  tliem  ?  For 
the  sake  of  heaven,  spake  !  " 

The  severe  pressui-e  which  he  received  in 
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retui-u  ran  like  a  shock  of  paralysis  to  bis 
liuart. 

"  Owen,  you  must  be  a  man  ;  eveiy  one 
pities  yez,  and  may  the  Abuigbty  pity  and 
support  yez  !  She  is,  indeed,  Owen,  gone  ; 
the  weeny  fair-haii-etl  child,  your  favorite 
Alley,  is  Kone.  Yestherduy  she  wjis  berrid  ; 
and  daeently  the  nabors  attinded  the  place, 
and  sent  in,  as  far  as  they  had  it,  both  mate 
and  dhriuk  to  Kathleen  and  the  other  ones. 
Xdw,  Owen,  you've  heaid  it ;  trust  in  God, 
an'  be  a  man." 

A  deep  and  convulsive  throe  shook  him  to 
the  heart.  "  Gone  !— the  faii--haired  one  ! — 
Alley ! — Alley  I — the  pride  of  both  cm- hearts  ; 
tlie  sweet,  tlic  quiet,  and  the  sorrowful  child, 
that  seldom   pliyed  wid  the  rest,    but  kept 

\\-id  mys !     Oh,  niy  darlin',   my  daiiin' ! 

gone  from  my  eyes  for  ever  ! — God  of  gloiy  ; 
won't  you  support  me  this  night  of  sorrow 
and  misery  !  "  "^'ith  a  sudden  yet  profound 
sense  of  humility,  he  dropped  on  his  knees 
at  the  tlu-eshold,  and,  as  the  tears  rolled  dowTi 
his  convulsed  cheeks,  exclaimed,  in  a  burst 
of  sublime  piety,  not  at  idl  uncommon  among 
our  peasantry — "  I  thank  you,  O  my  God  ! 
I  thank  you,  an'  I  put  my.self  an'  my  weeny 
ones,  my  paalchce  boijht*  into  your  hands. 
I  thank  you,  O  God,  xor  what  has  happened  ! 
Keej)  me  up  and  support  me — och,  I  want 
it !  You  loved  the  weeny  one,  and  you  took 
her  ;  she  was  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  the 
pulse  of  my  broken  heart,  but  you  took  her, 
blessed  Father  of  heaven  !  an'  we  can't  be 
angry  wid  you  for  so  doin' !  Still  if  you  had 
spared  her—ii — if — O,  blessed  Father,  my 
heart  was  in  the  veri/  one  you  took — but  I 
thank  you,  O  God  !  ■  j\Iay  she  rest  in  pace, 
now  and  for  ever,  Amin  ! " 

He  then  rose  up,  and  slowly  wij)ing  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  departed. 

"Let  me  hould  your  ai-m,  Frank,  dear," 
said  he,  "I'm  weak  and  tired  wid  a  long 
jotimey.  Och,  an'  can  it  be  that  she's  gone 
— the  fair-haired  colleen  !  When  I  was  laviu' 
honu^,  an'  had  kissed  them  all — 'twas  the  first 
time  we  ever  parted,  Kathleen  and  I,  since 
our  marriage — the  blessed  child  came  over 
an'  held  ujj  her  mouth,  sayin',  '  Kiss  iiw  agin, 
father  ; '  an'  this  was  aftlier  hei^self  an'  all  of 
them  had  kissed  me  afore.  But,  och  !  oh  1 
blessed  Motlier  !  Frank,  where 's  my  Kathleen 
and  the  rest  ? — and  why  are  they  out  of  their 
own  poor  place  ?  " 

"Owen,  I  tould  you  awhile  agone,  tliat 
you  must  be  a  man.  I  gave  you  the  worst 
HOWS  lii-at,  an'  what's  to  come  doesn't  signify 
inucli.  It  was  too  deal" ;  for  if  any  man  could 
live  upon  it  you  could : — you  have  neither 
house  nor  home,  Owen,  nor  land.     An  ordher 
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'  came  fiom  the  Agiut ;  your  last  cow  wi- 
taken,  so  was  all  you  had  in  the  world — hei: 
— bai-rin'  a  thrille.  No, — bad  manners  i  • 
I  it !  no,— you're  not  widout  a  home  anyw;i\ 
I  The  family's  in  my  bam,  brave  and  comfoii- 
1  able,  compai-ed  to  what  your  own  house  was, 
I  that  let  iu  the  wather  through  the  roof  like 
t  a  sieve  ;  and,  while  the  siime  barn's  to  the 
fore,  never  say  you  want  a  home." 

"  God  bless  you,  Frank,  for  that  goodness 
!  to  them  and  me  ;  if  you're  not  rewarded  for 
it  here  you  will  in  a  betther  place.  Och,  I 
long  to  see  Kathleen  and  the  childher !  But 
I'm  fairly  broken  down,  Fr^uik,  and  hai'dly 
able  to  mark  tlie  gi-ound  ;  and,  indeed,  no 
I  wondher,  if  you  knew  but  all  :  still,  let  God's 
will  he  done !  Poor  Kathleen,  I  must  bear 
,  uj)  afore  her,  or  she'll  break  her  heart ;  for  I 
I  know  how  she  loved  the  golden-haired  darlin' 
I  that's  gone  from  us.  Och,  and  how  did  she 
I  go,  Frank,  for  I  left  her  betther?  " 
I  "  Wliy,  the  poor  girsha  took  a  relapse,  and 
t  wasn't  stirong  enough  to  bear  uji  aguist  tlie 
j  last  attack  ;  but  it's  one  comfort  that  you 
know  she's  happy." 

j      Owen  stood  for  a  moment,  and,  looking 
solemnly  in  his  neighbor's  fiice,  excLaimed, 
;  in  a  deep  and  exhausted  voice,  "  Frank  ! " 
I       "  What  are  you  goiu'  to  say,  Owen  ?  " 

"  The  heart  widin  me's  broke— broke  !  " 
I  The  large  teai-s  rolled  down  his  weather- 
!  beaten  cheeks,  and  lie  proceeded  in  silence 
I  to  the  house  of  his  fi-iend.  There  was.  how- 
'  ever,  a  feeling  of  sorrow  in  his  wonls  and 
I  niamier  wliich  Fnmk  could  not  withstand. 
I  He  grasped  Owen's  hand,  and,  iu  a  low  and 
i  bi-oken  voice,  simj^ly  said — "  Keep  your 
spirits  up — keep  them  up." 

When  they  came  to  the  bam  in  which  his 
helpless  family  had  taken  up  their  temporary 
I  resilience,  Owen  stood  for  a  moment  to 
collect  himself;  but  he  was  nervous,  and 
trembled  with  repressed  emotion.  They 
then  entered  ;  and  Kathleen,  on  seeing  her 
beloved  and  aftectionato  husband,  threw  lior- 
■  self  on  his  bosom,  and  for  some  time  felt 
I  neither  joy  nor  sorrow — she  had  swooned. 
The  poor  man  embraced  her  with  a  tender- 
ness at  once  mournful  and  deep.  Tlie  chil- 
dren, on  seeing  thcii'  father  safely  returned, 
forgot  their  recent  grief,  and  clung  about 
him  with  gladness  and  delight.  In  the  meiui- 
time  Kathleen  recovered,  and  Owen  for  many 
i  minutes  could  not  check  the  loud  and  clamor- 
ous grief,  now  re\ived  by  the  jirosonce  of  her 
husband,  with  which  tiie  heart-broken  and 
emaciated  mother  deplored  her  departed 
i  chilli  ;  and  Owen  himself,  on  once  more  look- 
',  ing  among  the  Utile  ones,  on  seeing  her  little 
I  fi'ock  liauging  up,  and  her  stool  vacant  by  the 
fire— on  missing  her  voice  and  her  blue 
laughing  eyes — and  remembeiing  the  affec- 
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tionate  manner  in  which,  as  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  death,  she  held  up  her  httle  mouth 
and  offered  him  the  last  kiss — he  slowly 
pulled  the  toys  and  cakes  he  had  purchased 
for  her  out  oi'  his  pocket,  surveyed  them  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  putting  his  hands  on 
his  face.  l)ent  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and 
wept  with  the  vehement  outpouring  of  a 
father's  sorrow. 

The  reader  perceives  that  he  was  a  meek 
man  ;  that  his  passions  were  not  dark  nor  vio- 
lent ;  he  bore  no  revenge  to  those  who  neg- 
lected or  injured  him,  and  in  this  he  differed 
from  too  many  of  his  countrymen.  No  ;  his 
spirit  was  broken  down  with  sorrow,  and 
had  not  vocin  for  the  liercer  and  more  de- 
struciive  passions.  His  casi'  excited  general 
pity.  Whatever  his  neighbors  coiald  do  to 
soothe  him  and  alleviate  his  affliction  was 
done.  His  farm  was  not  taken  ;  for  fearful 
threats  were  held  out  against  those  who  might 
venture  to  occujn'  it.  In  these  threats  he  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  strongly 
deprecated  them.  Their  e.^istence,  however, 
was  deemed  by  the  Agent  sutficient  to  justiliy 
him  in  his  callous  and  malignant  severity 
towards  him. 

We  ilid  not  write  this  story  for  effect.  Our 
object  was  to  relate  facts  that  occurred.  In 
Ireland,  there  is  much  blame  justly  attached 
to  landlords,  for  their  neglect  and  severity, 
in  such  dejiressed  times,  towards  their  ten- 
ants :  there  is  also  much  that  is  not  only  in- 
defensible but  atrocious  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants.  But  can  the  landed  projjrietors  of 
Ireland  plead  ignorance  or  want  of  education 
for  theii"  neglect  and  rapacity,  whilst  the 
crimes  of  the  tenants,  on  the  contrary,  may 
in  general  be  ascribed  to  both '?  He  who 
lives — as,  jjerhaps,  his  forefathers  have  done 
— upon  any  man's  property,  and  fails  from 
imavoidable  calamity,  has  as  just  and  clear  a 
right  to  assistance  from  the  landloi-d  as  if 
the  amount  of  that  aid  were  a  bonded  debt. 
Common  policy,  common  sense,  and  common 
justice,  should  induce  the  Irish  landlords  to 
lower  their  rents  according  to  the  market 
for  agricultural  produce,  otlierwise  poverty, 
famine,  crime,  and  vague  political  sjiecula- 
tiona,  founded  ujion  idle  hojies  of  a  general 
transfer  of  propeity,  will  sj)read  over  and 
convidse  the  kingdom.  Any  man  who  looks 
into  our  poverty  may  see  that  our  landlords 
ouglit  to  reduce  their  rents  to  n  standard 
■suitable  to  the  times  and  to  the  abiUty  of 
the  tenant. 

I5\it  to  return.  Owen,  for  another  year, 
struggled  on  for  his  family,  without  success  ; 
Ids  tirm  spirit  irax  broken  :  em])loyment  he 
eoulil  not  get,  and  even  had  it  been  regular, 
he  would  have  found  it  impracticable  to  sup- 
port his  heli^less  wife  and   children  by  his 


labor.  The  next  year  uuhapiiily  was  also  one 
of  sickness  and  of  want ;  the  country  was  not 
only  a  wide  waste  of  poverty,  but  overspread 
with  tyjihus  fever.  One  Saturday  night  he 
and  the  family  found  themselves  without 
food ;  they  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Tliere  were  murmuring 
and  tears  and,  finally,  a  low  conversation 
among  them,  as  if  they  held  a  confer'ence 
upon  some  subject  which  tilled  them  with 
both  grief  and  satisfaction.  In  this  alterna- 
tion of  feeling  did  they  pass  the  time  until 
the  sharp  gnawing  of  hunger  was  relieved  by 
sleep.  A  keen  December  wind  blew  with  a 
bitter  blast  on  the  following  morning  ;  the 
rain  was  borne  along  upon  it  with  violence, 
and  the  cold  was  chUl  and  piercing.  Owen, 
his  ^rife,  and  their  six  children,  issued  at 
day-break  out  of  the  barn  in  which,  ever 
since  their  removal  fi-om  Tubber  Derg,  they 
had  lived  imtil  then  ;  their  miserable  frag- 
ments of  bed-clothes  were  tied  in  a  bundle 
to  keep  them  dry  ;  their  jsace  was  slow,  need 
we  say  sorrowful  ;  all  were  in  tears.  Owen 
and  Kathleen  went  first,  with  a  child  upon 
the  back,  and  anotlier  in  the  hand,  of  each. 
Their  route  lay  by  their  former  dwelling,  the 
door  of  which  was  open,  for  it  had  not  been 
inhabited.  On  passing  it  they  stood  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  with  a  simultaneous  impul.se 
both  aijproached — entered — and  took  one 
last  look  of  a  spot  to  which  their  hearts 
j  clung  with  enduring  attachment.  They  then 
I  returned  ;  and  as  they  passed,  Owen  put 
foi-th  his  hand,  picked  a  few  small  pebbles 
out  of  the  wall,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
"  Farewell !  "  said  he,  "  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rest  upon  you  !  We  now  lave 
you  for  ever  !  We're  goin'  at  last  to  beg  oui" 
bread  through  the  world  wide,  where  non" 
will  know  the  happy  days  we  jjassed  widin 
j'our  walls  !  We  must  lave  you  ;  but  glorj' 
be  to  the  Almighty,  we  are  goin'  wid  a  clear 
conscience  ;  we  took  no  revenge  into  our 
own  hands,  but  left  everytliing  to  God  above 
us.  AVe  are  poor,  but  there  is  neither  blood, 
nor  murder,  nor  dishonesty  ujjon  our  heads. 
Don't  cry,  Kathleen — don't  cry,  childher ; 
there  is  still  a  good  god  above  who  can  and 
''  may  do  something  for  us  yet,  glory  be  to  his 
I  holy  name  !  " 

He  then  passed  on  with  his  family,  which, 
including  himself,  made  in  all,  eight  paujiers, 
j  being  an  additional  burden  upon  the  country, 
j  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  His 
land  was  about  two  years  waste,  and  when 
[  it  was  ultimately  taken,  the  house  was  a 
'  ruin,  and  the  money  allowed  by  the  landlord 
for  buihling  a  new  one,  together  with  the 
1  loss  of  two  years'  rent,  would  if  humanely 
[  dire<^tcd,  have  enabled  Owen  M'Cnrthy  to  re- 
main a  solvent  tenant. 
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When  au  Irish  peasant  is  reduced  to 
paujjerism,  lie  seldom  eommenees  tlie  melan- 
choly task  of  solieitin--  alms  in  his  native 
place.  The  trial  is  phv:i\-s  a  severe  one,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  hide  his  shame  and  misery 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  him.  This 
is  one  reason  why  some  system  of  poor  laws 
should  be  introduced  into  the  country. 
Paupers  of  this  descriistion  become  a  burden 
upon  strangers,  whilst  those  who  are  capable 
of  entering  with  friendly  sympathy  into  their 
misfortunes  have  no  opportiinity  of  assisting 
them.  Indeed  this  shame  of  seeking  alms 
from  those  who  have  known  the  mendicant 
in  better  days,  is  a  proof  that  the  absence  of 
poor  laws  takes  away  from  the  poorer  classes 
one  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  industry  ; 
for  instance,  if  every  Pauper  in  Ireland  were 
confined  to  his  own  parish,  and  compelled 
to  beg  &'om  his  acquaintances,  the  sense  of 
shame  alone  would,  by  stirring  them  up  to 
greater  industry,  reduce  the  number  of 
mendicants  one-half.  There  is  a  strong 
spirit  of  family  pride  in  Ii-eland,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  many  poor,  of  both 
sexes,  exert  themselves  to  the  tittermost 
rather  than  cast  a  stain  upon  their  name,  or 
bring  a  blush  to  the  face  of  their  relations. 
But  now  it  is  not  so  :  the  mendicant  sets  out 
to  beg,  and  in  most  instances  commences  his 
new  mode  of  life  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  his  name  and  family  are  not 
known. 

Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  any  man  can, 
for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  form  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  poor  laws.  The  English 
and  Scotch  gentry  know  somethmg  about 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  of  course  they  have  a 
fixed  system  of  provision  for  the  poor  in  each. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Irish  gentry,  upoii  al- 
most every  subject  connected  with  the  real 
good  of  the  people,  is  only  in  keeping  with 
their  ignorance  of  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  their  disinclina- 
tion to  introduce  poor  laws  arises  less  from 
actual  ignorance,  than  from  an  ilhberal  selfish- 
ness. The  facts  of  the  case  are  these  :  In  Ire- 
land the  whole  svipport  of  the  inconceivable 
multitude  of  paupers,  who  swarm  like  locusts 
over  the  surface  of  the  country,  rests  u^jon  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  or  rather  upon  the 
latter,  for  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in 
this  unhappy  country  as  a  middle  class.  In 
not  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances  do  the 
gentry  contribute  to  the  mendicant  poor. 
In  the  first  place,  a  vast  proportion  of  our 
landlords  are  absentees,  who  squander  upon 
their  own  pleasures  or  vices,  in  the  theatres, 
saloons,  or  gaming-houses  of  France,  or  in 
the  softer  profligacies  of  Italy,  that  which 
ought  to  return  in  some  shape  to  stand  in  the 


place  of  duties  so  shamefully  neglected. 
These  persons  coutrihute  nothing  to  the 
poor,  except  the  various  evils  which  their 
absence  entails  ujjon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resident  gentiy 
never  in  any  case  assist  a  beggar,  even  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are 
no  Mendicity  Institutions.  Nor  do  the  beg- 
gars ever  think  of  applying  to  them.  They 
know  that  his  honor's  dogs  would  be  slipjied 
at  them  ;  or  that  the  whip  might  be  laid, 
perhaps,  to  the  shoulders  of  a  broken-hearted 
father,  with  his  brood  of  heli^less  children 
wanting  food  ;  perhaps,  iipon  the  emaciated 
l^erson  of  a  miserable  widow,  who  begs  for 
her  orphans,  only  because  the  hands  that 
supported,  and  would  have  defended  both 
her  and  them,  ai-e  mouldered  into  dust. 

Upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  there- 
fore, comes  directly  the  heavy  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  great  mass  of  pauperism  that 
presses  ujjon  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Irish  landlords  know  this,  and  that  they  are 
reluctant  to  see  any  law  enacted  which  might 
make  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the 
poor  compulsory.  This,  indeed,  is  natursil 
in  men  who  have  so  inhumanly  neglecied 
them.  ■ 

But  what  must  the  state  of  a  country  be 
where  those  who  are  on  the  way  to  pauper- 
ism themselves  are  exclusively  biu'dened  ^\•ith 
the  support  of  the  vagi-ant  poor  ?  It  is  like 
putting  additional  weight  on  a  man  already 
sinking  under  the  burden  he  bears.  The 
landlords  supi^ose,  that  because  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle  who  are  able,  and  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  who  ai-e  not  able  to  work,  comes 
upon  the  renters  of  land,  they  themselves 
are  exemiated  from  their  suj^jsort.  This,  if 
true,  is  as  bitter  a  stigma  upon  their  human- 
ity as  upon  their  sense  of  justice  :  but  it  is 
not  true.  Though  the  cost  of  supporting 
such  an  incredible  number  of  the  idle  and 
helj)less  does,  in  the  first  place,  fall  upon  the 
tenant,  yet,  by  diminishing  his  means,  and 
by  often  compelling  him  to  purchase,  towai-ds 
the  end  of  tbe  season,  a  jDortion  of  food  equal 
to  that  which  he  has  given  away  in  charity, 
it  certainly  becomes  ultimately  a  clear  de- 
duction from  the  landlord's  rent.  Li  either 
case  it  is  a  deduction,  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
often  doubly  so  ;  inasmuch  as  the  poor 
tenants  must  frequently  pay,  at  the  close  of 
a  season,  double,  perhaps  treble,  the  price 
which  provision  brought  at  the  beginning  of 
'it. 

Any  pei-son  conversant  with  the  Irish  peo- 
ple must  frequently  have  heard  such  dia- 
logues as  the  following,  diiring  the  api^lica- 
tion  of  a  beggar  for  alms  : — 

Mi'iuUcant. — "  We're  axin  your  charity  for 
God's  sake ! " 
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Poor  Tenant.— "W[\y  thin   for   His   saie  : 
you  would  get  it,  poor  eratbiir.  if  we  L;id  it ; 
i)ut  its  not  for  you  widin  the  four  comers  of 
the  house.     It  'ud  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  ; 
now  aU  we  gave  away  iu  charity  durut  the 
ii'hole  year ;  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  bu}-in' 
for  ourselves  at  three  prices.     Why  dou"t  ' 
you  go  up  to  the  Big  House  ?     They're  rich  , 
and  can  afford  it." 

Mendkv.nl,  with  a  shrug,  which  sets  all  his  j 
cofits  and  bags  iu  motion — "Och  !  och  !  The  j 
Big  House,  iuagh  !  Musha,  do  you  want  me  j 
an'  tlie  childhre  here,  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
wid  the  dogs?  or  lashed  wid  a  whip  bj-  one  : 
o"  the  sarviuts  ?  No,  no,  avoumeen  !  "  (with 
a  hopeless  shake  of  the  head.)  "That  'ud  : 
be  a  blue  look-up,  like  a  clear  even  in'."  | 

Poor  Tenant. — "Then,  indeed,  we  haven't  i 
it  to  help  you,  now,  poor  man.  We're  buyin' 
oui-.selves." 

Mendicant. — "Thin,  throth,  that's  lucky, 
so  it  is  !  I've  as  Y>ui-tj  a  gi-ain  o'  male  here, 
as  you'd  wish  to  thicken  wather  wid,  that  I 
sthruv  to  get  together,  in  hopes  to  Ije  al>le 
to  buy  a  quarther  o'  tobaccy,  along  wid  a 
pair  o'  new  bades  an'  scapular  for  myself. 
I'm  su.spicious  that  there's  about  a  stone  ov 
it,  altogether.  You  can  have  it  animder  the 
market  price,  for  I'm  frettin'  at  not  havin' 
the  scapular  an  me.  Sui-e  the  Lord  -wiU 
sind  me  an'  the  childhre  a  bit  an'  suiJ  s»me 
way  else— glory  to  his  name  ! — beside  a  lock 
of  praties  in  "the  comer  o'  the  bag  here, 
that'll  do  us  for  this  day,  any  way." 

The  b:u-gaiu  is  immediately  struck,  and 
the  poor  tenant  is  glad  to  pvu-chase,  even 
from  a  beggar,  his  stone  of  meal,  in  conse- 
quence of  getting  it  a  few  jienco  imder 
market  price.  Such  scenes  as  this,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireknd,  need  no  comment. 

This,  certainly,  is  not  a  state  of  things 
which  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Every 
man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  support  the 
poor  of  his  native  parish  accortling  to  his 
means.  It  is  an  indeUble  disgrace  to  the 
legislature  so  long  to  have  neglected  the 
paupers  of  Ireland.  Is  it  to  be  thought  of 
with  common  patience  that  a  person  rolling 
in  wealth  shall  feed  upon  his  tui-tle,  his  veni- 
son, and  his  costly  luxuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  which  he  will  not  semisle  to  pay  the 
highest  price — that  this  heartless  and  selfish 
man,  whether  he  reside  at  home  or  abroad, 
shall  thus  unconscionably  pamper  himself 
with  viands  purchased  by  the  toil  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  not  contribute  to  assist  them, 
when  poverty,  sickness,  or  age,  throws  them 
uj5on  the  scanty  support  of  casual  charity'? 

Shall  this  man  be  permitted  to  batten  in 
lusiiry  in  a  foreign  land,  or  at  home  ;  to 
whip  our  paupers  fiom  his  carriage  ;  or  hunt 


them,  like  beasts  of  prey,  fi-om  his  grounds, 
whilst  the  lower  classes— the  gradually  de- 
caying poor — are  compelled  to  gi'oan  under 
the  burden  of  their  support,  in  addition  to 
their  otiier  burdens?  Surely  it  is  not  a 
question  which  admits  of  argument.  This 
subject  has  been  darkened  and  made  difficult 
by  tine-spun  and  unintelligible  theories,, 
when  the  only  knowledge  necessary  to 
understand  it  may  be  gained  by  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  some  poor  village  in  the  interioi' 
of  the  country.  As  for  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees upon  this  or  any  other  subject,  they 
are,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  tlioroughly 
contem2"itible.  They  will  summon  and  ex- 
amine witnesses  who,  for  the  most  part, 
Icnow  little  about  the  habits  or  distresses  of 
the  poor  ;  pubUc  money  wiU  be  wasted  in 
defi-aying  their  expenses  and  in  printing 
reports  ;  resolutions  will  be  passed  ;  some- 
thing wiU  be  said  about  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  after  resolv- 
ing and  re-resolving,  it  is  as  little  thought  of, 
as  if  it  had  never  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation. In  the  meantime  tlie  evil  proceeds 
— becomes  more  inveterate — eats  into  the 
already  declining  prosperity  of  the  coimtry 
— whilst  those  who  suffer  under  it  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  a  Parhamentaiy 
Committee  sat  longer  upon  it  than  so  many 
geese  upon  their  egg.s,  but  hatched  nothing. 
Two  circumstances,  connected  with  pau- 
perism in  Ii-eland,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  is  this — the  Eoman  Catholics,  who 
certainly  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  jjopula- 
tion,  feel  themselves  called  upon,  fi-om  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  theu-  reUgion,  to  exercise 
indiscriminate  charity  largely  to  the  begging 
poor.  They  act  under  the  impression  that 
eleemosjnai-y  good  works  possess  the  power 
of  cancelling  sin  to  an  extent  almost  incredi- 
ble. Many  of  their  religious  legends  are 
founded  upon  this  view  of  the  case  ;  and  the 
reader  ■niil  find  an  approjiriate  one  in  the 
Priest's  sermon,  as  given  iu  our  tale  of  the 
"Poor  Scholai-."  That  legend  is  one  which 
the  author  has  many  a  time  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  imphcitly 
believed.  A  man  who  may  have  committed 
a  murder  overnight,  wiU  the  next  day 
endeavor  to  wipe...  away  his  guilt  by  ahus 
given  for  the  jjui-pose  of  getting  the  benefit 
of  "  the  jwor  man's  prayer."  The  principle 
of  assisting  our  distressed  fellow-creatures, 
when  rationally-  exercised,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  society  ;  but  here  it  becomes  entangled 
with  eiTor,  superstition,  and  even  with  crime 
— acts  as  a  bounty  upon  imjjosture,  and  in 
some  degree  predisposes  to  guilt,  from  an 
eiToneous  belief  that  sin  may  be  cancelled  by 
alms  and  the  prayers  of  mendicant  impostors. 
The   second    point,    in    connection   -with 
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pauperism,  is  the  immoral  influence  that 
proceeds  from  the  relation  in  which  the 
begging  poor  in  L-eland  stand  towards  the 
class  by  whom  they  are  su23ported.  These, 
as  we  have  already  said,  are  the  poorest,  least 
educated,  and  consequently  the  most  igno- 
rant description  of  the  people.  They  are 
also  the  most  numerous.  There  have  been 
for  centuries,  probably  since  the  Keformation 
itself,  certain  ojiinions  floating  among  the 
Iftwer  classes  in  Ireland,  all  tending  to  pre- 
pare them  for  some  great  change  in  their 
favor,  arising  from  the  diseomfitui'e  of  heresy, 
the  overthrow  of  their  enemies,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  themselves  and  their  religion. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  mind  subsided 
after  the  Rebellion  of  Ninety-eight,  when  the 
success  of  Buonaparte  directed  the  eyes  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people  towards  Jtim, 
as  the  person  designed  to  be  their  deliverer. 
Many  a  fine  fiction  has  the  author  of  this 
worli  heard  about  that  great  man's  escapes, 
concerning  the  bullets  that  conveniently 
turned  aside  from  his  person,  and  the  sabres 
that  civilly  declined  to  cut  him  down.  Many 
prophecies  too  were  related,  in  which  the 
glory  of  this  country  under  his  reign  was 
touched  off  in  the  happiest  colors.  Pastorini 
also  gave  such  notions  an  impulse.  Eight- 
een twenty-five  was  to  be  the  year  of  their 
deliverance  :  George  the  Fourth  was  never 
to  fill  the  British  tlu'oue  ;  and  the  mill  of 
Lowth  was  to  be  turned  three  times  with 
human  blood.  The  miller  with  the  two 
thumbs  was  then  hving,"  said  the  mendi- 
cants, for  they  wero  the  lorincipal  propagators 
of  these  oxjinions,  and  the  great  expounders 
of  their  own  prophecies  ;  so  that  of  course 
there  could  be  no  further  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Several  of  them  had  seen  him,  a 
red-haired  man  with  broad  shoulders,  stout 
legs,  exactly  such  as  a  miller  ought  to  have, 
and  two  thumbs  on  his  right  hand  ;  all  pre- 
ciselj'  as  the  prof)liecy  had  stated.  Then 
there  was  Beal-dc.rg,  and  several  others  of 
the  fierce  old  Milesian  chiefs,  who  along 
with  their  armies  lay  in  an  enchanted  sleep, 
all  ready  to  awake  and  take  a  part  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  country.  "  Sure  such  a  man," 
and  they  would  name  one  in  the  time  of  the 
mendicant's  grandfather,  "was  once  going  to 
a  fair  to  sell  a  horse — well  and  good ;  the 
time  was  the  dawn  of  morning,  a  little  before 
d  nylight :  he  met  a  man  who  undertook  to 
purchase  his  horse  ;  they  agreed  upon  the 
price,  and  the  seller  of  him  followed  the 
buyer  into  a  Rath,  where  he  found  a  range 
of  liorses,  each  with  an  armed  soldier  asleep 
by  his  side,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  if 
awoke.  Tlie  purchaser  cautioned  the  owner 
of  the  horse  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
subterraneous   dwclhug,     against    touching 


either  horse  or  man  ;  but  the  countryman 
hapjaening  to  stumble,  inadvertently  laid  his 
hand  upon  a  sleeping  soldier,  who  imme- 
diately leaped  up,  drew  his  sword,  and 
asked,  '  Wuil  anam  tnh?  'Is  the  time  in  it? 
Is  the  time  arrived  ? '  To  which  the  horse- 
dealer  of  the  Rath  replied,  '  Ha  niel.  Gho 
dhee  collhow  arceshl.'  '  No :  go  to  sleep 
again.'  Upon  this  the  soldier  immediately 
sank  down  in  his  former  position,  and  un- 
broken sleep  i-eigned  throughout  the  cave."' 
The  influence  on  the  warm  imaginations  o! 
an  ignorant  i^eople,  of  such  fictions  concocted 
by  vagrant  mendicants,  is  very  j)ernicious. 
They  fill  their  minds  with  the  most  palpable 
absm-dities,  and,  what  is  worse,  with  opin- 
ions, which,  besides  being  injurious  to  those 
who  receive  them,  in  every  instance  insure 
for  those  who  j)ropagate  them  a  cordial  and 
kind  reception. 

These  mendicants  consequently  pander, 
for  their  own  selfish  ends,  to  the  jirejudices 
of  the  ignorant,  which  they  nourish  and 
draw  out  in  a  manner  that  has  in  no  slight 
degree  been  subversive  of  the  peace  of  the 
countrj'.  Scarcely  any  political  circumstance 
occurs  which  they  do  not  immediately  seize 
upon  and  twist  to  then-  own  pui'poses,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  opinions  of  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  supjaort.  "When  our 
present  police  first  appeared  in  their  uniforms 
and  black  belts,  another  prophecy, .  forsooth. 
was  f^ilfilled.  Immediately  before  the  down- 
fall of  heresy,  a  body  of  "  Black  Militia  "  waa. 
to  appear ;  the  police,  then,  are  the  black 
militia,  and  the  people  consider  themselves 
another  step  nearer  the  consummation  of 
their  vague  speculations. 

In  the  year  Ninety-eight,  the  Irish  mendi- 
cants were  active  agents,  clever  spies,  and 
esjDert  messengers  on  the  pai't  of  the  people  ; 
and  to  this  day  they  cany  fiilsehood,  and  the 
materials  of  outrage  in  its  worst  shajje,  into 
the  bosom  of  peaceable  families,  who  would, 
otherwise,  never  become  comiected  with  a 
system  which  is  calculated  to  bring  ruin  and 
destruction  upon  those  who  permit  them- 
selves to  join  it. 

This  evil,  and  it  is  no  trifling  one,  would, 
by  the  introduction  of  poor-Lxws,  be  utterly 
abolished,  the  people  would  not  only  be  moi'o 
easily  improved,  but  education,  when  re- 
ceived, would  not  be  cormptcd  by  the  in- 
fusion into  it  of  such  ingredients  as  the 
above.  In  many  other  points  of  view,  the 
confirmed  and  hackneyed  mendicants  of  Ire- 
land are  a  great  evil  to  the  morals  of  the 
peojjle.  We  could  easily  detail  them,  but 
such  not  being  ova-  object  at  present,  we  will 
now  dismiss  the  subject  of  poor-laws,  and 
resume  our  narrative. 

Far — far  different  from  this  description  of 
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impostors,  vt^re  Owen  I\I"Cartliy  ami  his 
family,  liieir  misfortunes  were  not  tlie  con- 
s'^quenees  of  negli<rence  or  misconduct  on 
tneir  own  yarn.  Thej-  struggled  long  but 
unavaiUngly  against  high  rents  and  low  mar- 
kets ;  against  neglect  on  the  jiai-t  of  the 
landlord  and  Lis  agent ;  against  sickness, 
famine,  and  death.  I'hey  had  no  alternative 
but  to  bog  or  starve.  Owen  was  willing  to 
work,  but  he  could  not  procure  employment : 
and  provided  lie  could,  the  miserable  sum  of 
sixpence  a  day.  ^hen  food  was  scarce  and 
dear,  would  not  support  him,  his  wife,  and 
sis  little  ones.  He  became  a  pauper,  there- 
fore, only  to  avoid  starvation. 

Heavy-  and  black  was  his  heart,  to  use  the 
strong  expression  of  the  j)eople,  on  the  bitter 
morning  when  he  set  out  to  encounter  the 
dismal  task  of  seeking  alms,  in  order  to  keep 
life  in  himself  and  liis  family.  The  plan  was 
devised  on  the  preceding  night,  but  to  no 
mortal,  except  his  wife,  was  it  communi- 
cated. The  honest  piide  of  a  man  whose 
mind  was  above  committing  a  mean  action, 
would  not  pei'mit  bim  to  reveal  what  he  con- 
sidered the  first  stain  that  ever  was  known 
to  rest  ui5on  the  name  of  M'Carthy  ;  he 
therefore  sallied  out  under  the  beating  of 
the  storm,  and  proceeded,  without  caiing 
much  whither  he  went,  until  he  got  consider- 
ably beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  jiarish. 

In  the  meantime  hunger  pressed  deeply 
upon  him  and  them.  Tlie  day  had  no  ajs- 
peai-ance  of  eleai-ing  up  ;  the  heavy  rain  and 
sleet  beat  into  their  thin,  worn  garments, 
and  the  clamor  of  his  children  for  food  began 
to  grow  more  and  more  importunate.  They 
Ciime  to  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  which  inclosed 
on  one  side  a  i-emote  and  broken  road,  along 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
recognized,  they  hatl  jirefen-ed  travelling. 
Owen  stood  here  for  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
sult ^vith  his  ^\ife,  as  to  where  and  when  they 
should  "  m:ike  a  beginning  ;  "  but  on  looking 
round,  he  found  her  in  teai-s. 

"Kiithleen,  asthore,"  said  he,  "I  can't  bid 
you  not  to  ciy  ;  bear  iip,  aeushla  machree  ; 
bear  up  :  sui-e,  as  I  said  when  we  came  out 
this  moi-niu',  there's  a  good  God  above  us, 
that  can  stiU  turn  over  the  good  lafe  for  us,  if 
we  put  our  hopes  in  him." 
,  "  Owen,"  said  his  sinking  wife,  "  it's  not 

altogether  bekase  we're  brought  to  this  that 
I'm  cry  in' ;  no,  indeed." 

"Thin  what  ails  you,  Kathleen  darUn'?" 

The  wife  hesitated,  and  evaded  the  ques- 
tion for  some  time  ;  but  at  length,  upon  his 
pressing  her  for  an  answer,  with  a  fresh  gush 
of  son-ow,  she  replied, 

"Owen,  since  you  mu^t  know — och,  may 
God  pity  us ! — since  you  must  Icnow,  it's  wid 
hunger— toirf  A  unjrc,".'    I  kept,  unknownst,  a 


■  little  bit  of  bread  to  give  the  chililhre  this 

■  niornin',  and  that  was  pai't  of  it  I  gave  you 
yesterday  early — I'm  near  two  days  fastin'." 

"Kathleen!  Kathleen!  Och!  sure  I  know 
your  worth,  a^illish.  You  were  too  good  a 
wife,  an'  too  good  a  mother,  a'most !  God 
forgive  me,  Kathleen  !  I  fretted  about  begin- 
;  nin'.  dear ;  but  as  my  Heavenly  Fatlier's 
above  me,  I'm  now  hajipier  to  l)eg  \\id  you 
by  my  side,  nor  if  I  war  in  the  best  house  of 
the  province  wdout  you  !  Houid  up,  avour- 
neen,  for  a  while.  Come  on,  chUdhre,  dar- 
]  hus,  an"  the  first  house  we  meet  we'll  ax  theii- 

\  char ,  their  assistance.  Come  on,  dai-hns, 

I  and  all  of  yees.  Why  my  heart's  asier,  so  it 
is.  Sure  we  have  your  mother,  chUdhre,  safe 
I  wid  us,  an'  what  signifies  anything  so  long 
as  .s7ifl's  left  to  us  ?  " 

He  then  raised  his  wife  tenderly,  for  she 
'  had  been  compelled  to  sit  from  weakness, 
I  and  they  bent  their  steps  to  a  decent  fai-m- 
\  house  that  stood  a  few  perches  off  the  road, 
about  a  quai-ter  of  a  mile  before  them, 
i      As  they  approached  the  door,  the  Imsbpnd 

■  hesitated  a  moment ;  his  face  got  ^laler  than 
I  usual,   and  his  lip  quivered,  as   he  s.iid — 

"  Kathleen — '' 

"  I  know  what  you're  goin'  to  say,  Owen. 
'  No,  aeushla,  you  won't ;  FU  ax  it  myself." 

" Do,"  said  Ov.en,  with difiiculty  ;  " I  can't 
do  it ;  but  I'U  overcome  my  pride  afore  long, 
i  I  hope.  It's  tlu-yin'  to  me,  Kathleen,  an'  you 
j  know  it  is — for  you  know  hov>-  little  I  ever 
'  expected  to  be  brought  to  this." 
I  "Husht,  a-iiUish  !  We'll  thi-y,  then,  in  the 
'  name  o'  God." 

As  she  spoke,  the  children,  herself,  ai:d 
I  her  husband  entered,  to  beg,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  a  morsel  of  food.  Yes  ! 
j  timidly—  with  a  blush  of  shame,  red  even  to 
I  crimson,  upon  the  pallid  features  of  Kath- 
leen— with  giief  acute  and  ijiercing — they 
entered  the  house  together. 
I  For  some  minutes  they  stood  and  spoke 
I  not.  The  unhappy  woman,  unaccustomed 
I  to  the  language  of  supphcation,  scarcely 
,  knew   in   what   terms   to    crave   assistance. 

■  Owen  himself  stood  back,  uncovered,  his 
fine,  but  much  changed  features  overcast  with 

I  an  expression  of  deep  afiiiction.  Kathleen 
!  cast  a  single  glance  at  "him,  as  if  for  encour- 
'  agement.  Their  eyes  met ;  she  saw  the  up- 
j  right  man — the  last  remnant  of  the  M'Carthy 
!  — iiimself  once  the  friend  of  the  jioor,  of  the 
j  unhappy,  of  the  afiiicted — standing  crashed 

and  broken  down  by  misfortunes  which  he 
'  had  not  desen'ed,  waiting  with  patience  for 

a  morsel  of  chniity.  Owen,  too.  had  his  re- 
j  membrances.  He  recollected  the  days  when 
i  he  sought  and  gained  the  pui-e  and  fond 
j  affections  of  his  Kathleen  :  when  beauty,  and 
!  youth,    and   innocence   encircled    her   w  ith 
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their  light  anJ  their  grace,  as  she  spoke  or 
laoved  ;  he  saw  her  a  hippy  wife  and  mother 
in  her  own  home,  kind  ami  benevolent  to  all 
■who  required  her  good  word  or  her  good 
office,  and  remembered  the  sweetness  of  her 
light-hearted  song  ;  but  now  she  was  home- 
less. He  remembered,  too,  how  she  used  to 
plead  with  himself  for  the  afflicted.  It  v.'as 
but  a  moment ;  yet  when  their  eyes  met, 
that  moment  was  crowded  by  recollections 
that  flashed  across  their  minds  with  a  keen 
sense  of  a  lot  so  bitter  and  wretched  as  theirs. 
Kathleen  could  not  speak,  although  she  tried  ; 
her  sobs  denied  her  utterance  ;  and  Owen 
involuntarily  sat  upon  a  chair,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand. 

To  an  observing  eye  it  is  never  difficult  to 
detect  the  cant  of  imposture,  or  to  perceive 
distress  when  it  is  real.  The  good  woman 
of  the  house,  as  is  usual  iu  Ireland,  was  in 
the  act  of  approaching  them,  unsolicited, 
with  a  double  laandful  of  meal — that  is  what 
the  Scotch  and  northern  Irish  call  a  gou-pen, 
or  as  much  as  both  hands  looked  together 
can  contain — when,  noticing  their  distress, 
she  paused  a  moment,  eyed  them  more  close- 
ly, and  exclaimed — 

"What's  this?  Why  there's  sometliing 
wrong  wid  you,  good  people  !  But  first  an' 
foremost  take  this,  in  the  name  an'  honor  of 
God." 

"  May  the  blessin'  of  the  same  Man  *  rest 
upon  yees  I  "  replied  Kathleen.  "  This  is  a 
sorrowful  thrial  to  us  ;  for  it's  our  first  day 
to  be  upon  the  world  ;  an'  this  is  the  first 
help  of  the  kind  we  ever  axed  for,  or  ever 
got ;  an'  indeed  now  I  find  we  haven't  even 
a  place  to  carry  it  in.  I've  no— b — b — cloth, 
or  anything  to  hould  it." 

"Your  first,  is  it?"  said  the  good  woman. 
"  Your  first !  May  the  marciful  queen  o'  hea- 
ven look  down  upon  yees,  but  it's  a  bitther 
day  yees  war  driven  out  iu  !  Sit  down,  there, 
you  poor  crathur.  God  pity  you,  I  pray  this 
day,  for  you  have  a  heartr-brokeu  look  !  Sit 
down  awhile,  near  the  th-e,  you  an'  the  childi-e ! 
Come  over,  darUns,  an'  warm  yourselves. 
Och,  oh  !  but  it's  a  thousand  pities  to  see  sich 
fine  childre — handsome  an'  good  lookin'  even 
as  they  are,  brought  to  this !  Come  over, 
good  man  ;  get  ne;u'  the  fire,  for  you're  wet 
an'  could  all  of  ye.  Brian,  ludher  them  two 
lazy  thieves  o'  dogs  out  o'  that.  Eiree  smf<, 
a  wadhcc  bradagh,  agus  go  mah  a  shin  .' — be 
off  wid  yez,  ye  lazy  divils,  that's  not  worth 
your  feedin' !     Come  over,  honest  man." 

Owen  and  his  family  were  placed  near  the 

*  God  is  sometimes  thus  termed  in  Ireland.  By 
"Man  "  here  is  meant  person  or  being-.  He  is  also 
called  the  "  Man  above;  "  althong-h  this  must  have 
been  intendad  for,  and  often  is  applied  to,  Christ 
only. 


'  fii-e  ;  the  poor  man's  heai-t  was  full,  and  ao 
\  sighed  heavily. 

I  "May  He  that  is  plased  to  thry  us,"  he 
I  exclaimed,  "  reward  you  for  this  !  We  are," 
I  he  continued,  "  a  poor  an'  a  sufferin'  family ; 
I  but  it's  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  be  so, 
an'  sure  we  can't  comphmi  widout  committin' 
sin.  All  we  ax  now,  is,  that  it  may  be  plasin' 
j  to  him  that  brouglit  us  low,  to  enable  us  to 
:  bear  up  undher  our  tluials.  We  would  take 
!  it  to  our  choice  to  beg  an'  be  honest,  sooner 
nor  to  be  wealthy,  an'  wicked  !  We  have 
j  our  faihngs,  an'  our  sins,  God  help  us  ;  but 
I  still  there's  nothin'  dark  or  heavy  on  our 
i  consciences.  Glory  be  to  the  name  o'  God 
for  it ! " 

"Throth,  I  believe  you,"  replied  the  far- 
mer's wife  ;  "there's  thruth  an'  honesty  in 
I  your  face  ;  one  may  easily  see  the  remains  of 
dacency  about  you  all.  Musha,  thi-ow  your 
little  things  aside,  an'  stay  where  ye  are  to- 
j  day :  you  can't  bring  out  the  childre  under 
I  the  teem  of  rain  an'  sleet  that's  in  it.  Wunvh 
ulhrcllsh,  but  it's  the  bitther  day  all  out! 
Faix,  Paddy  will  get  a  dhrookin,  so  he  wiU, 
I  at  that  weary  f.iir  wid  the  stirks,  poor  bou- 
chal — a  son  of  ours  that's  gone  to  Bally- 
boulteen  to  sell  some  cattle,  an'  he'll  not 
be  worth  three  hajjuns  afore  he  comes  back. 
I  hope  he'U  have  sinse  to  go  into  some  house, 
when  he's  done,  an'  dhry  himself  weU,  any 
how,  besides  takiu'  sometliiu'  to  keep  out 
the  could.  Put  by  j-our  things,  an'  don't 
think  of  goin'  out  sich  a  day." 

"  We  thank  you,"  replied  Owen.  "  Indeed 
we're  glad  to  sttiy  undher  your  roof ;  for 
poor  tilings,  they're  badly  able  to  thravel  sich 
a  day — these  childre." 

"Musha,  ye  ate  no  breakfast,  maybe?" 
Owen  and  his  family  were  silent.  The 
children  looked  wistfully  at  their  parents, 
anxious  that  they  should  confirm  what  the 
good  woman  surmised ;  the  father  looked 
again  at  his  famished  brood  and  his  sinking 
wife,  and  nature  overcame  him. 

"  Food  did  not  crass  our  lips  this  day," 
replied  Owen  ;  "  an'  I  may  say  hardly  any- 
thing yestherday." 

"  Oh,  blessed  mother !  Here,  Katty 
Mun-ay,  droj)  scrubbiu'  that  dresser,  an'  put 
down  the  midlin'  pot  for  stirabout.  Be  livin' ! 
momm  an  dlouol,  woman  alive,  handle  youi'- 
self ;  you  might  a  had  it  boiliu'  by  this.  God 
[  presM've  us  ! — to  be  two  days  widout  atin  ! 
Be  the  crass,  Kattj',  if  you're  not  alive,  I'll 
give  you  a  douse  o'  the  churnstatf  that'll 
bring  the  fire  to  your  ej'es !  Do  you  hear 
me  ?  " 

"I  do  hear  you,  an'  did  often  feel  j'ou,  too, 
I  for  fraid  beaiin'  woiddn't  do.  You  think 
I  there's  no  places  in  the  world  biit  your  own, 
i  I  b'lieve.     Faix,  indeed  !  it's  well  come  up 
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wid  us,  to  be  randied  about  wid  no  less   a 
switch  than  a  cburnstaff!" 

"Is  it  giviu'  back  tallc,  you  are  ?  Bad 
end  to  ine,  if  you  look  crucked  but  I'll  lave 
vou  a  mark  to  reiiiiiuber  me  by.  What 
woman  'ud  put  up  wid  you  but  myself,  you 
shkamin  flijje  ?  It  wasn't  to  give  me  your 
bad  tongue  I  hii'ed  you,  but  to  do  your 
liusiness  ;  and  be  the  cr.iss  above  us,  if  j'ou 
turn  your  tongue  on  me  agin,  I'll  give  you 
the  weight  o'  the  churnstaflf.  Is  it  bekase 
they're  poor  people  that  it  plased  God  to 
bring  to  this,  that  you  turn  up  your  nose  at 
doin'  anything  to  san-e  them  ?  There's  not 
wather  enough  there,  I  say — put  in  more 
What  signifies  all  the  stirabout  that  'ud 
make  ?  Put  plinty  in  :  it's  betther  always 
to  have  too  much  than  too  little.  Faix,  I 
tell  you,  you'll  want  a  mile's  meat  an'  a 
night's  lodgin'  afore  you  die,  if  you  don't 
mend  your  manners." 

"  Och,  musha,  the  poor  girl  is  doin'  her 
best,"  observed  Katldeen  ;  "  an'  I'm  sure  she 
wouldn't  be  guilty  of  usiu'  pride  to  the  likes 
of  us,  or  to  any  one  that  the  Lord  has  laid  his 
hand  upon." 

"She  had  betther  not,  while  I'm  to  the 
fore,"  said  her  mistress.  "What  is  she 
herself  ?  Sure  if  it  was  a  sin  to  be  poor,  God 
help  the  world.  No  ;  it's  neither  a  sin  nor  a 
shame." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  no,"  said  Owen  :  "  it's 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  So  long  as 
we  keep  a  fair  name,  an'  a  clear  conscience, 
We  can't  ever  say  that  our  case  is  hard." 

After  some  further  conversation,  a  com- 
fortable breakfast  was  prepared  for  them,  of 
which  they  partook  with  an  appetite  shai-p- 
ened  by  their  long  abstinence  from  food. 
Their  stay  here  was  particularly  fortunate, 
for  as  tliey  were  certain  of  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  an  abundance  of  that  which  they  much 
wanted — wholesome  food — the  pressure  of 
immediate  distress  was  removed.  They  had 
time  to  think  more  accurately  upon  the  little 
preparations  for  misery  which  were  necessaiy, 
and,  as  the  day's  leisure  was  at  their  disposal, 
Kathleen's  needle  and  scissors  were  indus- 
triously plied  in  mending  the  tattered  clothes 
of  her  husband  and  her  children,  m  order  to 
meet  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  another 
abundant  breakfast,  and  substantial  marks 
of  kindness  from  theu-  entertainers,  they 
prepared  to  resume  their  new  and  melan- 
choly _mode  of  Ufe.  As  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  farmer's  wife  addressed  them  in 
the  following  terms — the  farmer  himself,  by 
the  way,  being  but  the  shadow  of  his  worthy 
partner  in  life— 

Wifi' — "Now,  good  people,  you're  takin' 
the  world  on  your  heads — — " 


Farmer — "  Ay,   good  people,  you'i-e  takin' 

the  world  on  your  heads " 

Wife — "  Hould  your  tongue,  Brian,  an' 
suck  your  dhudeen.  It's  me  that's  spakin' 
to  them,  so  none  of  your  palaver,  if  you  plase, 
till  I'm  done,  an'  then  you  may  prache  till 
Tib's  Eve,  an'  that's  neither  before  Christ- 
mas nor  afther  it." 

Farmer — "  Sure  I'm  sayiu'  nothin',  Elveen, 
barrin'  houldin'  my  tong-ue,  a  shuchar."  * 

V.'ife — "Your  takin'  the  world  on  yez,  an' 
God  knows  'tis  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  poor 
crathurs." 

Farmer — "A  heavy  load,  poor  crathurs! 
God  he  knows  it's  that." 

Wife — "Brian!  Gluntho  via? — did  you 
hear  me  ?  You'll  be  puttin'  in  your  gab,  an' 
me  sjjakin'  ?  How-au-iver,  as  I  was  sayin", 
our  house  was  the  first  ye  came  to,  an'  they 
say  there's  a  great  blessin'  to  thim  that  gives 
the  frrat  charity  to  a  jjoor  man  or  woman 
settin'  out  to  look  for  their  bit." 

Farmer — "  Throgs,  ay  I  W^hin  they  set  out 
to  look  for  their  bit." 

Wfe — "  By  the  crass,  Brian,  you'd  vex  a 
saint.  What  have  you  to  say  in  it,  you 
jnttiogiie  ?  f  Hould  your  whisht  now,  an' 
suck  your  dhudeen,  I  say  ;  sui-e  I  allow  you 
a  quarther  o'  tobaccy  a  week,  an'  what  right 
have  you  to  be  puttin'  in  youi-  gosther  when 
}  other  people's  spakm'  ?  "  % 

Farmer — "  Go  an." 

Wfe — "  So,  you  see,  the  long  an'  the  short 
I  of  it  is  that  whenever  you  happen  to  be  in  this 
I  side  of  the  counthry,  always  come  to  us.  You 
i  know  the  ould  sayin' — when  the  poor  man 
comes  he  bi'ings  a  blessin',  an'  when  he  goes 
he  cai-ries  away  a  curse.  You  have  as  much 
I  meal  as  will  last  yez  a  day  or  two  ;  an'  God 
I  he  sees  you're  heai-tily  welcome  to  all  ye 
!  got  ?  " 
j      Farmer — "God    he   sees  you're  heartily 


Wfe — "  Chorp  an  diouol,  Brian,  hould 
I  your  tongue,  oi  I'll  turn  you  out  o'  the  kit- 
j  chen.     One  can't  hear  theu-  own  ears  for  you, 

you  poor  squakin'  dhrone.     By  the  crass,  I'll 
I  — eh  '?     "Will  you  whisht,  now  ?  " 

Farmer — "  Go  an.     Amn't  I  dhrawin'  my 

pipe  ?  " 
I       |I7/e— "  Well  dhmw  it  ;  but  don't  dhraw 

vie   down  upon  you,   barrin .     Do  you 

I  hear  me  ?    an'  tlie  sthrange  people  to  the 

fore,  too  !     Well,  the  Lord  be  wid  yez,  an' 

bless  j'ez  !     But  afore  yez  go,  jist  lave  your 
j  blessin'  wid  us  ;  for  it's  a  good  thing  to  have 

the  blessin'  of  the  poor  ?  " 

'  The  Lord  bless  you,  an'  yours  ! "  said 


*  My  sugar. 

f  Untranslatable — but  means  a  womanly  man 
a  poor,  effeminate  creature. 
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Owen,  fei'ventlv.  "  May  you  and  tliem  never 
— oh,  may  you  never — ni'.w.r  suffer  what 
we've  suffered  ;  nor  know  what  it  is  to  want 
a  male's  mate,  or  a  night's  lodgiu' !  " 

"  Amin  !  "  exclaimed  Kathleen  ;  "  may  the 
world  flow  upon  you !  for  your  good,  kind 
heart  desarves  it." 

Farmer — "  An'  whisper  ;  I  wish  you'd  offer 
up  a  prayer  for  the  rulin'  o'  the  tongue.  The 
Lord  might  hear  you,  but  there's  no  great 
hopes  that  ever  he'll  hear  me  ;  though  I've 
prayed  for  it  amost  ever  since  I  was  married, 
night  an'  day,  winther  and  summer  ;  but  no 
use,  she's  as  bad  as  ever." 

Tliis  was  said  in  a  kind  of  friendly  insin- 
uating undertone  to  Owen  ;  who,  on  hearing 
it,  simply  nodded  Ms  head,  but  made  no 
other  reply. 

They  then  recommenced  their  journey, 
after  having  once  more  blessed,  and  been  in- 
vited by  their  charitable  entertainers,  Avho 
made  them  promise  never  to  pass  their  house 
without  stopping  a  night  with  them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  Owen 
M'Carthy  and  his  wife  through  all  the  variety 
which  a  wandering  pauper's  lifeafi'ords.  He 
never  could  reconcile  himself  to  the  habits 
of  a  mendicant.  His  honest  jjridc  and  in-  I 
tegrity  of  heart  raised  him  above  it :  neither  ' 
did  lie  sink  into  the  whine  and  cant  of  im- 
posture,fnor  tlie  slang  of  knavery.  No  ;  | 
there  was  a  touch  of  manly  sorrow  about  j 
him,  wliioh  neither  time,  nor  familiarity  with 
his  degraded  mode  of  life,  could  take  away  ! 
from  him.  His  usual  observation  to  hij  ; 
wife,  and  lie  never  made  it  without  a  pang 
of  intense  bitterness,  was — "  Kathleen,  dar- 
lin',  it's  thrue  we  have  enough  to  ate  an'  to 
dhrink  ;  but  we  have  no  home — >io  home !  "  \ 
to  a  man  like  him  it  was  a  thought  of  sur-  j 
passing  bitterness,  indeed. 

"  Ah  !  Kathleen,"  he  would  observe,  "  if 
we  had  but  the  poorest  shed  that  could  be 
built,  provided  it  was  our  own,  wouldn't  we 
be  happy  ?  The  bread  we  ate,  avourneen, 
doesn't  do  us  good.  We  don't  work  for  it ; 
it's  the  bread  of  shame  and  idleness  :  and 
yet  it's  Owen  M'Carthy  that  ates  it !  But, 
avourneen,  that's  j^ast ;  an'  we'll  never  see 
our  own  home,  or  our  own  hearth  agin.  That's 
■what's  cuttin'  into  my  heart,  Kathleen. 
Never  ! — never  !  " 

Many  a  trial,  too,  of  another  kind,  was  his 
pitience  called  upon  to  sustain  ;  particularly  | 
from  the  wealthy  and  the  more  elevated  in 
life,  when  his  inexperiences  as  a  mendicant  ; 
led  him  to  solicit  their  assistance. 

"  Begone,  sirrah,  off  my  grounds  !  "  one  I 
would   say.     "  Why    don't   you   work,    you  j 
sturdy   impostor,"  another  would   exclaim, 
"  rather  than  sti-oll  about  so  lazily,  training  I 
your  brats  to  the  gallows  ?  "     "  You  should  i 


be  taken  up,  fellow,  as  a  vagi-ant,"  a  thu-d 
would  observe  ;  "  and  if  I  ever  catch  you 
coming  up  my  avenue  again,  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  slip  my  dogs  at  you  and  your  idle 
spawn." 

Owen,  on  these  occasions,  turned  away  in 
silence  ;  he  did  not  cvu-se  them  ;  but  the 
pangs  of  his  honest  heiu't  went  befoi-e  Him 
who  will,  sooner  or  later,  visit  upon  the 
heads  of  such  men  their  cruel  spurning  and 
neglect  of  the  poor. 

"  Kathleen,"  he  observed  to  his  wife,  one 
day,  about  a  year  or  more  after  they  had 
begun  to  beg  ;  "  Kathleen,  I  have  been  turn- 
in'  it  in  my  mind,  that  some  of  these  chil- 
dlire  might  sthrive  to  earn  then-  bit  an'  sup, 
an'  their  little  coverin'  of  elo'es,  poor  things. 
We  might  jmt  them  to  herd  cows  in  the  sum- 
mer, an'  the  guvhaa  to  somethin'  else  in  the 
farmers'  house.  What  do  you  think, 
asthore  ? " 

"For  God's  sake  do,  Owen ;  sure  my 
heart's  crushed  to  see  them — ray  own  chil- 
dhre,  that  I  could  lay  down  my  life  for — • 
beggin'  from  door  to  door.  Och,  do  some- 
thing for  them  that  way,  Owen,  an'  j-ou'U 
relieve  the  heart  that  loves  them.  It's  a  soro 
sight  to  a  mother's  eye,  Owen,  to  see  her 
childhre  beggin'  their  morsel." 

"  It  is  darlin' — it  is  ;  we  11  hii-e  out  the 
three  eldest — Brian,  an'  Owen,  an'  Pether, 
to  herd  cows  ;  an'  we  may  get  Peggy  into 
some  farmer's  house  to  do  loose  jobs  an'  run 
of  messages.  Then  we'd  have  only  littlo 
Kathleen  an'  poor  Ned  along  wid  us.  I'll 
tliry  any  waj',  an'  if  I  can  get  them  jalaces, 
who  knows  what  may  Ijappeu?  I  have  a 
plan  in  my  head  that  I'll  tell  you,  thin." 

"  Arrah,  what  is  it,  Owen,  jewel,  iiure  if 
I  know  it,  maybe  when  I'm  sorrowful,  that 
thinkin'  of  it,  an'  lookin'  forrid  to  it  v.iU 
make  me  hapjiier.  An'  I'm  sure,  acushla, 
you  would  like  that." 

"  But  maybe,  Kathleen,  if  it  wouldn't 
come  to  pass,  that  the  disappointment  'iid 
be  heavy  on  yon  ?  " 

"  How  could  it,  Owen  ?  Sure  we  can't  be 
worse  nor  we  are,  whatever  happens  V  " 

"  Thrue  enough,  indeed,  I  forgot  that ;  an' 
yet  we  might,  Kathleen.  Sui-e  we'd  be 
worse,  if  we  or  the  childhre  had  bad  health." 

"  God  forgive  me  tliin,  for  what  I  said  ! 
We  might  be  worse.  Well,  but  what  is  the 
plan,  Owen?" 

"  Why,  when  we  got  the  childlu-e  places, 
I'll  sthrive  to  take  a  little  house,  an'  work  as 
a  cottar.  Then,  Kathleen,  '  we'dhaue  d  homo 
of  our  own.'  I'd  work  from  light  to  light ; 
I'd  work  before  hours  an'  afthcr  hours  ;  ay, 
nine  days  in  the  weelc,  or  we'd  be  comfort- 
able in  our  own  little  home.  We  miglit  be 
poor,  Kathleen,  I  know  that,  an'  hard  pi-essed 
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too  ;  but  then,  as  I  said,  we'd  have  oiu-  owu  | 
home,  au'  our  own  heartli ;  our  morsel,  if  it  1 
ud  be  homely,  would  be  sweet,  for  it  would 
be  the  fruits  of  our  o\\ti  labor." 

"Now,  Oweu,  do  you  think  you  could 
rjanajre  to  get  that?" 

"■\Vait,  aouslila,  till  we  get  the  childhre 
settled.  Then  lU  thry  the  other  plan,  for 
it's  good  to  thry  anything  that  could  take 
us  out  of  this  disgi'aceful  life." 

This  humljle  speculation  was  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  them.  Many  a  time  have 
they  forgotten  their  sorrows  in  contemplating 
the  simple  picture  of  their  hapjiy  little  cot- 
tage. Kathleen,  in  particular,  drew  with  all 
the  vivid  coloi'ing  of  a  tender  mother,  and 
an  affectionate  wife,  the  various  sources  of 
comfort  and  contentment  to  be  found  even 
iu  a  cabin,  whose  inmates  are  blessed  with  a 
love  of  indej^endence,  industry,  and  mutual 
affection. 

Oweu,  in  pursuance  of  his  intention,  did 
not  neglect,  when  the  proper  season  anived, 
to  place  out  his  eldest  children  among  the 
f  irmers.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
there  was  that  about  him  which  gained  re- 
spect. He  had,  therefore,  little  trouble  in 
obtaining  his  wishes  on  this  point,  and  to 
las  gi-eat  satisfaction,  he  saw  three  of  them 
hired  out  to  earn  their  owu  suisjjort. 

It  ^\as  now  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for 
him  to  take  a  cabin  and  get  employment,  j 
They  had  not  a  single  article  of  furniture,  | 
and  neither  bed    nor  bedding,  with  the  ex-  | 
oeption   of  blankets   almost  worn  jjast  use.  i 
He   \\-as  resolved,   however,    to  give  ujd,    at  j 
all  risks,  the  life  of  a  mendicant.     For  this  i 
purpose,  he  and  tlie  wife  agreed  to  adopt  a  i 
plan  quite  usual  in  Ireland,  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  different  from  his  :  this  was, 
th.at  Kathleen    should   continue   to  beg  for 
their   support,  until   the   first   half-year   of 
their  children's  sei-\'ice  should  expire ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  tliat  he,  if  possible,  should 
secure   employment    for   himself.     By   this 
means,  liis  earnings  and  that  of  his  children 
might  remain  untouched,  so  that  in  half  a 
year  he  calculated  upon  being  able  to  fui-uish 
a  cabin,  and  jsroceed,  as  a  cotter,  to  work 
for,    and  sujDport   his  young  children   and 
his  wife,  who  determined,  on  her  part,  not  to 
be  idle  any  more  than  her  husband.     As  the 
plan  was  a  likely  one,  and  as  Owen  was  bent 
on  earning  his  bread,  rather  than  be  a  bur- 
then to  others,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
it  succeeded.     In  less  than  a  j'ear  he  found 
himself  once  moi'e  in  a  home,  and  the  force 
of  what  he  felt  on  sitting,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  pauperism,  at  his  own  hearth,  may 
easily  be  conceived  by  the  reader.     For  some 
years  after  this,  Owen  got  on  slowly  enough  ; 
his  wages  as  a  daily  laborer  being  so  miser- 


able, that  it  recjuired  him  to  exert  everj'  neiTe 
to  keej:)  the  houseover  their  liead.  "What,  how- 
ever, will  not  cai-efulness  and  a  virtuous  de- 
termination, joined  to  indefatigable  industry-, 
do? 

After  some  time,  backed  as  lie  v,-as  by  his, 
wife,  and  even  by  his  youngest  childi'en,  hn 
found  himself  beginning  to  improve.  In  the, 
mornings  and  evenings  he  cultivated  his  gar- 
den and  his  rood  of  potato-ground.  He  also 
collected  with  a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  an  acquaintance,  compost  from 
the  neighboring  road  ;  scoured  an  old  drain 
before  his  door  ;  dug  rich  earth,  and  tossed 
it  into  the  isool  of  rotten  water  beside  the 
house,  ami  in  fact  adopted  several  other 
modes  of  collecting  manure.  Bj-  this  means 
he  had,  each  spring,  a  large  jiortion  of  rich 
stuff  on  which  to  jslaut  his  potatoes.  His 
Lindlord  permitted  him  to  spread  this  for 
planting  upon  his  lixnd  ;  and  Owen,  ere  long, 
instead  of  a  rool,  was  able  to  plant  half  an 
acre,  and  idtimately,  au  acre  of  potatoes.  The 
produce  of  this,  being  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  consumi^tion  of  his  family,  he  sold  the 
surplus,  and  with  the  money  gained  by  the 
sale  was  enabled  to  sow  half  an  acre  of  oats, 
of  which,  when  made  into  meal,  he  disposed 
of  the  greater  share. 

Industry  is  capital ;  for  even  when  unaided 
by  capital  it  creates  it ;  whereas,  itUencss 
with  capital  produces  only  poverty  and  ruin. 
Owen,  after  selling  his  meal  and  as  much  po-' 
tatoes  as  he  coidd  spare,  found  himself  able 
to  purchase  a  cow.  Here  was  the  means  of 
making  more  manure  ;  he  had  his  cow,  and 
he  had  also  straw  enough  for  her  provender 
duriug  the  winter.  Tiie  cow  by  affording 
milk  to  his  family,  enabled  them  to  live  more 
cheajjly  ;  her  butter  they  sold,  and  this,  in 
addition  to  his  surplus  meal  and  potatoes 
every  year,  soon  made  him  feel  that  he  had  a 
few  guineas  to  sjaare.  He  now  bethoiight 
him  of  another  mode  of  helping  himself  for- 
ward in  the  world :  after  buying  the  best 
"  slip  "  of  a  pig  he  could  find,  a  sty  was  built 
for  her,  and  ere  long  he  saw  a  fine  Ktter  of 
young  pigs  within  a  snug  shed.  These  he 
reared  until  they  were  about  two  months  old, 
when  he  sold  them,  and  found  that  he  had 
considerably  gained  by  the  transaction.  This 
deiDartment,  however,"  was  imder  the  man- 
agement of  Kathleen,  whose  life  was  one  of 
incessant  activity  and  employment.  Owen's 
children,  during  the  jjeriod  of  his  struggles 
and  improvements,  were,  by  his  advice,  mul- 
tipljing  their  little  capital  as  fast  as  himself 
The  two  boys,  who  had  now  shot  ujo  into  the 
stature  of  j'oung  men,  were  at  work  as  labor- 
ing servants  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
daughters  were  also  engaged  as  servants  with 
the   adjoining   f:u-mers.     The   boys   bought 
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each  a  jsair  of  two-year  old  heifers,  and  the 
daughter  oue.  These  they  sent  to  graze  up 
in  the  mountains  at  a  trifling  charge,  for  the 
first  year  or  two  :  when  they  became  sjjring- 
ers,  thej'  put  them  to  rich  infield  grass  for 
a  few  months,  until  they  got  a  marketable 
appeai-auce,  after  which  their  father  brought 
them  to  the  neighboring  fairs,  where  they 
asually  sold  to  great  advantage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  outlay  required  in  rear- 
ing them. 

In  fact,  the  principle  of  industry  ran 
through  the  family.  There  was  none  of  them 
idle  ;  none  of  them  a  burthen  or  a  check  upon 
the  profits  made  by  the  laborer.  On  the  con- 
trary, "they  laid  their  shoulders  together," 
as  the  23l'i'ase  is,  and  proved  to  the  world, 
that  when  the  proj)er  disjjosition  is  followed 
up  by  suitable  energy  and  perseverance,  it 
must  generally  reward  him  who  jjossesses 
it. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Owen's  situation  in 
life  now  was  essentially  diiferent  fi'om  that 
which  it  had  been  diu'ing  the  latter  years  of 
his  struggles  a.s  a  fanner.  It  was  much  more 
favorable,  and  far  better  calculated  to  devel- 
op successful  exertion.  If  there  be  a  class  of 
men  deserving  pubUc  sympathy,  it  is  that 
of  the  smaU  farmers  of  Ii'eland.  Their  cir- 
cumstances arc  fraught  with  all  that  is  cal- 
culated to  depress  and  ruin  them  ;  rents  far 
above  their  ability,  increasing  poverty,  and 
bad  markets.  The  land  which,  dm-ing  the 
last  wai-,  might  have  enabled  the  renter  to  pay 
three  ijounds  per  acre,  and  yet  still  maintain 
himself  with  tolerable  comfort,  could  not 
now  pay  more  than  one  pound,  or,  at  the 
most,  oue  pound  ten  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  in- 
fatuation of  landlords,  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  terms  of  leases  taken  out  then  are  rigor- 
ously exacted.  Neither  can  the  remis.!'on  of 
yearly  arrears  be  said  to  strike  at  tl  root  of 
the  evils  under  which  they  suffer.  The  fact 
of  the  disproportionate  rent  hanging  over 
them  is  a  disheartening  circumstance,  that 
paralyzes  their  exertion,  and  sinks  their  spir- 
its. If  a  landlord  remit  tlie  rent  for  one 
term,  he  deals  more  harshly  with  the  tenant 
at  the  next ;  whatever  surplus,  if  any,  his 
former  indulgence  leaves  in  the  tenant's 
hands,  instead  of  being  expended  upon  his 
property  as  capital,  and  being  permitted  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  hope  and  prosperity,  is 
drawn  from  huu,  at  next  term,  and  the  j)oor, 
struggling  tenant  is  thrown  back  into  as 
much  distress,  embarrassment,  and  desjoond- 
ency  as  ever.  There  are,  I  believe,  few  ten- 
ants in  Ireland  of  the  class  I  allude  to,  who 
.■ire  not  from  oue  gale  to  three  in  arrear. 
Now,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  such  men 
v.ill  labor  Mith  spirit  and  earnestness  to  raise 
crops  which   they    may  never   reap?  crojis 


which  the  landlord  may  seize  upon  to  secure 
as  much  of  his  rent  as  he  can. 

I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  aiTears 
were  not  only  remitted,  but  the  rent  lowered 
to  a  reasonable  standard,  such  as,  consider- 
ing the  markets,  could  be  paid.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  tenant  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  negligent  man,  fi-ora  whom 
scarcely  any  rent  could  be  got,  took  courage, 
worked  his  farm  with  a  sjjirit  and  success 
which  he  had  not  evinced  before  ;  and  ere 
long  was  in  a  capacity  to  pay  his  gales  to  the 
very  day  ;  so  that  the  judicious  and  humane 
landlord  was  finally  a  gainer  by  his  own  ex- 
cellent economy.  This  was  an  experiment, 
and  it  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 

Owen  M'Carthy  did  not  work  with  more 
zeal  and  ability  as  an  humble  cotter  than  he 
did  when  a  farmer  ;  but  the  tide  was  against 
him  as  a  landholder,  and  instead  of  having 
advanced,  he  actually  lost  ground  until  he  be- 
came a  pauper.  No  doubt  the  peculiai-]y  im- 
favorable  run  of  two  hard  seasons,  darkened 
by  sickness  and  famine,  were  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  him  ;  but  he  must  eventually  have 
failed,  even  had  they  not  occurred.  They 
accelerated  his  doT;\iifall,  but  did  not  cause  it. 

The  Ii'ish  peoj)le,  though  poor,  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  independent.  Their 
highest  ambition  is  to  hold  a  farm.  So  strong 
is  this  f)rincii3le  in  them,  that  they  will,  witli- 
out  a  single  i^enny  of  capital,  or  any  visible 
means  to  rely  on,  without  consideration  or 
forethought,  come  forward  and  offer  a  rent 
which,  if  they  reflected  only  for  a  moment, 
they  must  feel  to  be  unreasonably  high. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  great  evil  in  Ireland.  Bat 
what,  in  the  meantime,  must  we  think  of 
those  imijrudent  landlords,  and  their  more 
imprudent  agents,  who  let  theh-  land  to  such 
persons,  without  proper  iuquuy  uito  their 
means,  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  gen- 
eral character  as  moral  and  industrious  men  ? 
A  farm  of  land  is  to  be  let  ;  it  is  advertised 
through  the  parish  ;  application  is  to  be  m.ade 
before  such  a  day,  to  so  and  so.  The  day 
arrives,  the  agent  or  the  land-stewai'd  looks 
over  the  proposals,  and  after  singUng  out  the 
highest  bidder,  declares  him  tenant,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Now,  perhaps,  this  said 
tenant  does  not  possess  a  shilling  in  the 
world,  nor  a  shilling's  worth.  Most  likely  he 
is  a  new-mai-ried  man,  with  nothing  but  his 
wife's  bed  and  bedding,  his  wedding-suit, 
and  his  blackthorn  cudgel,  which  we  nxiv 
sujppose  him  to  keep  in  resez've  forthebaihnl 
However,  he  commences  his  farm  ;  and  theu 
follow  the  sliiftings,  the  serambling.s,  and  the 
fruitless  struggles  to  succeed,  where  success 
is  impossible.  His  farm  is  not  half  tilled  ; 
his  crops  are  miserable  ;  the  gale-day  has  al- 
ready passed  ;  yet,  he  c:m  pay  nothing  uutQ 
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he  talces  it  out  of  the  land.  PerLai^s  lie  ruus 
away — makes  a  mooulight  tlittiug — and,  by 
the  aid  of  his  frieuds,  succeeils  in  bringing 
the  crop  with  him.  The  landlord,  or  agent, 
declares  he  is  a  knave  ;  forgetting  that  the 
man  had  no  other  alternative,  and  that  they 
vrere  the  greater  knaves  and  fools  too,  for  en- 
couraging liim  to  undertake  a  task  that  was 
beyond  his  strength. 

In  calamity  we  are  anxious  to  derive  sup- 
port from  the  sympathy  of  our  frieuds ;  in 
our  success,  we  are  eager  to  commimicate  to 
them  the  power  of  participating  in  our  happi- 
ness. "When  Owen  once  more  found  himself 
iudeijendent  and  safe,  he  longed  to  realize 
two  plans  ou  which  he  had  for  some  time  be- 
fore been  seriouslj*  thinking.  The  first  was 
to  visit  his  former  neighbors,  that  they  might 
at  length  know  that  Owen  M'Carthy's  station 
in  the  world  was  such  as  became  his  charac- 
ter. The  second  was,  if  possible,  to  take  a 
farm  in  his  native  parish,  that  he  might 
close  his  days  among  the  companions  of  his 
youth,  and  the  friends  of  his  maturer  years. 
He  had,  also,  another  motive  ;  there  lay  the 
buryiug-place  of  the  M'Carthys,  in  which 
slejit  the  mouldering  dust  of  his  own 
"  golden-haired  "  Alley.  "With  them — in  his 
daughter's  grave — he  intended  to  sleep  his 
long  sleep.  Aiiection  for  tlie  dead  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart.  In  no  other  gi'ave- 
yard  could  he  reconcilo  it  to  himself  to  be 
buried  ;  to  it  had  aU.  his  forefathers  been 
gathered ;  and  though  calamity  had  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  scenes  where  they  had 
passed  through  existence,  yet  he  was  re- 
solved that  death  should  not  de^jrive  him  of 
its  last  melancholy  consolation  ; — that  of  re- 
posing with  all  that  remained  of  the  "  de- 
parted,'' who  had  loved  him,  and  whom  he 
had  loved.  He  believed,  that  to  neglect 
this,  would  be  to  abandon  a  sacred  duty, 
and  felt  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  being  hke 
an  absent  guest  fi-om  the  assembly  of  his 
own  dead  ;  for  there  is  a  principle  of  imdy- 
iug  hope  in  the  heart,  that  can-ies,  with 
bold  and  beautiful  imagery,  the  realities  of 
life  into  the  silent  recesses  of  death  itself. 

Having  formed  the  resolution  of  \isiting 
his  old  friends  at  Tubber  Derg,  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  Kathleen  and  his  family  ;  his 
wife  received  the  intelligence  w-ith  undis- 
guised deUght. 

"Owen,"  she  replied,  "indeed  I'm  glad 
you  mintioned  it.  Many  a  time  the  thoughts 
of  our  f)lace,  an'  the  people  about  it,  comes 
over  me.  I  know,  Owen,  it'll  go  to  youi- 
heart  to  see  it ;  but  still,  avourneen,  you'd 
like,  too,  to  see  the  ould  faces  an'  the  warm 
hearts  of  them  that  pitied  us,  an'  helped  us, 
as  well  as  they  could,  whin  we  war  broken 
down." 


'  "I  would,  Kathleen  ;  but  I'm  not  going 
merely  to  see  thim  an'  the  place.  I  intind, 
if  I  can,  to  take  a  bit  of  land  somewhere 
■near  Tubber  Derg.  I'm  unasy  in  my  mind, 
;  for  'fraid  Id   not   sleej)  in   the   grave-yard 

where  all  belongin'  to  me  he." 
;  A  chord  of  the  mother's  heart  was  touched  : 
and  in  a  moment  the  memory  of  theii-  be- 
I  loved  child  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 
I  "  Owen,  avourneen,  I  have  one  requist  to 
;  as  of  j'ou,  an'  I'm  sure  you  won't  refuse  it  to 
I  me  ;  if  I  die  afore  you,  let  me  be  buried  wid 
;  AUej'.     ^Vlio  has  a  right  to  sleep  so  near  hei 

as  her  own  mother  ?  " 
j  "  The  child's  in  my  heart  still,"  said  Owen, 
suppressing  his  emotion  ;  "  thiukin'  of  the 
unfortunate  mornin'  I  wint  to  Dublin,  brings 
her  back  to  me.  I  see  her  standin',  wid  her 
,  fair  pale  face — pale — oh,  my  God  ! — wid 
1  hunger  an'  sickness — her  little  thin  clo'es, 
I  an'  her  goolden  hair,  tossed  about  by  the 
j  dark  blast — the  tears  in  her  eyes,  an'  the 
j  smile,  that  she  once  had,  on  her  face — 
j  houldin'  up  her  mouth,  an'  sayin'  '  Kiss  me 
!  agin,  father  ; '  as  if  she  knew,  somehow,  that 
I'd  never  see  her,  nor  her  me,  any  more. 
An'  whin  I  looked  back,  as  I  was  turnin'  the 
corner,  there  she  stood,  strainin'  her  eyes 
;  after  her  father,  that  she  was  then  takiu'  the 
;  last  sight  of  until  the  judgment-day." 
I  His  voice  here  became  laroken,  and  he  sat 
I  in  silence  for  e  few  minutes. 
I  "  It's  sthrange,"  he  added,  w^thmore  firm- 
I  ness,  "  how  she's  so  often  in  my  mind  !  " 
i  "But,  Owen,  dear,"  repHed  Katlileen, 
"sui-e  it  was  the  wdl  of  God  that  she  should 
lave  us.  She's  now  a  bright  angel  in  heaven, 
an'  I  dunna  if  it's  right — indeed,  I  doubt  it's 
sinful  for  us  to  think  so  much  about  her. 
"Who  knows  but  her  innocent  spirit  i?  makin' 
inthercession  for  us  aU,  before  th?  'Diessed 
Mother  o'  God  !  "Who  knows  but  it  was  her 
that  got  us  the  good  fortune  that  flowed  in 
u^Jon  lis,  an'  that  made  our  strugglin'  an' 
our  laborin'  turn  out  so  lucky." 

The  idea  of  being  luckij  or  unlucky  is,  in 
L'eland,  an  enemy  to  industry.  It  is  cer- 
taiulj^  better  that  the  people  should  believe 
success  in  life  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  result  ol 
virtuous  exertion,  than  of  contingent  circum- 
stances, over  which  they  themselves  have  no 
control.  Still  there  was  something  beautiful 
in  the  superstition  ttf  Kathleen's  affections  ; 
something  that  touched  the  heart  and  its 
1  dearest  associations. 

j  "It's  very  true,  Kathleen,"  replied  her 
husband  ;  "  but  God  is  ever  ready  to  help 
;  them  that  keeps  an  honest  heart,  an'  do 
]  everytliing  in  their  power  to  Jive  crertitaL'.y. 
They  may  fail  for  a  tune,  or  he  may  tiny 
I  them  for  awhile,  but  sooner  or  later  go,)d 
Lintintions   and   honest    labor    vrill    be    re- 
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warded.  Look  at  ourselves  —blessed  be  bis 
name !  " 

"  But  whiu  do  you  mane  to  go  to  Tubber 
Derp;,  Owen !  " 

"In  the  beginuin'  of  the  next  week.  An', 
Katlileen,  aliagur,  if  you  remimber  the  bit- 
ther  moruin'  we  came  ujson  the  world — but 
we'U  not  be  spakin'  of  that  now.  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  it.  Some  other  time,  maybe, 
when  we're  settled  among  our  ould  friends, 
I'll  mintion  it." 

"  Well,  the  Lord  bliss  your  endayvors, 
any  how  !  Och,  Owen,  do  thry  an'  get  us  a 
snug  farm  somewhere  uear  them.  But  you 
didn't  answer  me  about  Alley,  Owen  ?  " 

"Why,  you  must  have  your  wish,  Kath- 
leen, although  I  intended  to  keep  that  jilace 
for  myself.  Still  we  can  sleep  one  on  ainh 
side  of  her  ;  an'  that  may  be  aisily  done,  for 
our  buryin'-ground  is  large  :  so  set  your 
mind  at  rest  on  that  head.  I  hope  God 
won't  call  us  till  we  see  our  childhre  settled 
dacently  in  the  world.  But  sure,  at  all 
evints,  let  his  blessed  will  be  done  !  " 

"  Amin  !  amin  !  It's  not  right  of  any  one 
to  keep  their  hearts  fixed  too  much  ujjon  the 
world ;  nor  even,  they  saj%  upon  one's  own 
childhre." 

"  Peoi^le  may  love  their  childhre  as  much 
as  they  plase,  Kathleen,  if  they  don't  let 
their  (jrah  for  them  spoil  the  crathurs,  hy 
givin'  them  their  own  will,  till  they  become 
headstrong  an'  overbearin'.  Now,  let  n\y 
linen  be  as  white  as  a  bone  before  Monday, 
plase  goodnes;-!  ;  I  hope,  by  that  time,  that 
Jack  Doghert}'  will  have  my  new  clo'es  made  ; 
for  I  intind  to  go  as  daeent  as  ever  they  seen 
me  in  my  best  days." 

'•'An'  so  you  will,  too,  avillish.  Throth, 
Owen,  it's  you  that'll  be  the  proud  man, 
steppin'  in  to  them  in  all  your  gr.andeur  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  spirit  o'  the  M'Cj,rthys  is 
in  you  still,  Oweu." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  It  is,  darliu' ;  it  is,  in- 
deed ;  an'  I'd  be  sarry  it  wasn't.  I  long  to 
see  poor  Widow  Mmray.  I  dunna  is  her 
son,  Jemmy,  married.  Wlio  knows,  afther 
all  we  suffered,  but  I  might  bo  able  to  help 
her  yet  ? — that  is,  if  she  stands  in  need  of  it. 
But,  I  .  suppose,  her  childhre 's  grown  iq^ 
now,  an'  able  to  assist  her.  Now,  Kathleen, 
mind  Monday  next ;  an'  have  everything 
ready.  I'll  stay  away  a  week  or  so,  at  the 
most,  an'  afther  that  I'll  have  news  for  you 
about  all  o'  them." 

When  Monday  morning  arrived,  Owen 
found  himself  ready  to  set  out  for  Tubber 
Derg.  The  tailor  had  not  disappointed  him  ; 
and  Kathleen,  to  do  her  justice,  took  cai-e 
that  the  proofs  of  her  good  housewifery 
should  be  apparent  in  the  whiteness  of  his 
luien.     After  breakfast,  he  dressed  himself 


I  in  all  his  finery  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
j  sjy  whether  tlie  harmless  vauity  that  peeped 
j  out  occasionally  from  his  simplicity  of  char- 
I  acter,  or  the  open  and  undisguised  triumph 
of  his  faithful  wife,  whose  eye  rested  on  him 
I  with  pride  and  ali'eetion,  was  most  calculated 
to  produce  a  smile. 

"  Now,  Kathleen,"  said  lie,  when  prepar- 
ing for  his  immediate  departure,  "  I'm 
thinkiu'  of  what  they'll  say,  when  they  see 
me  so  smooth  an'  warm-lookin'.  I'll  engage 
they'U  be  axiu'  one  another,  '  Musha,  how 
did  Owen  MCarthy  get  an,  at  all,  to  be  so 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  he  appeai-s  to  be, 
aftlier  failin'  on  his  ould  farm  ? '  " 

"  Well,  but  Owen,  you  know  how  to  man- 
age them." 

"Tln-oth,  I  do  that.  But  there  is  one  thing 
they'll  never  get  out  o'  me,  any  waj'." 

"  You  won't  toll  ihal  to  any  o'  them,  Owen  ?  " 

"Kathleen,  if  I  thought  they  only  sus- 
pected it,  I'd  never  show  my  face  in  Tubber 
Derg  agin.  I  think  I  could  bear  to  be— an' 
yet  it  'ud  be  a  hard  straggle  with  me  too  — 
but  I  think  I  could  bear  to  be  buried  among 
black  strangers,  rather  tlian  it  should  be  said, 
over  my  grave,  among  my  own,  '  there's  where 
Owen  M'Carthy  lies — who  was  the  only  man, 
of  his  name,  that  ever  begged  his  mox-sel  on 
the  king's  highway.  There  he  lies,  tlie  de- 
scendant of  the  great  M'Carthy  IMores,  an' 
i  yet  he  was  a  beggar.'  I  know,  Kathleen 
achora,  it's  neither  a  sin  nor  a  shame  to  ax 
one's  bit  from  our  fcUow-creatures,  whin 
f  lirly  brought  to  it,  widout  any  fault  of  our 
own  ;  but  still  I  feel  sometliing  in  me,  that 
can't  bear  to  think  of  it  widout  shame  an' 
heaviness  of  heai-t." 

"  WeU,  it's  one  comfort,  that  nobody  know.'s 
it  but  ourselves.  The  poor  childlire,  for  their 
own  sakes,  Vv'on't  ever  breathe  it ;  so  that  it's 
likely  the  sacret  '11  be  berrid  wid  us." 

"I  hope  so,  acushla.  Does  this  coat  sit 
asy  atween  the  shouldher.s  ?  I  feel  it  catch 
me  a  little." 

"  The  sorra  nicer.  There  ;  it  was  only 
your  waistcoat  that  was  turned  down  in  the 
collar.  Here — hould  your  arm.  There  now — 
it  wanted  to  be  pulled  down  a  little  at  the 
cuffs.  Owen,  it's  a  beauty  ;  an'  I  think  I 
hav-e  good  right  to  be  proud  of  it,  for  it's 
every  thread  my  own  spinnin'." 

•'  How  do  I  look  in  it,  Kathleen  ?  Tell  me 
thruth,  now." 

"  Throth,  you're  twenty  years  younger  ; 
the  never  a  day  less." 

"  I  tliink  I  needn't  be  ashamed  to  go  afore 
my  ould  friends  in  it,  any  way.  Now  bring 
me  my  staff,  from  undher  the  bed  above; 
an',  in  the  name  o'  God,  I'll  set  out." 

"  Which  o'  them,  Owen?  Is  it  the  oak  or 
the  blackthorn  ?  " 
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"Tlie  oak,  Mushla.  .Oh,  no;  not  the 
blackthorn.  It's  it  that  I  brought  to  Dubhu 
wid  me,  the  unlucky  thief,  an'  that  I  had 
while  we  wor  a  shaughran.  Divil  a  one  o' 
me  but  'ud  blush  in  the  face,  if  I  brought  it 
even  in  my  hand  afore  them.  The  oak, 
ahagur  ;  the  oak.  You'll  get  it  atween  the 
toot  o'  the  bed  au'  the  wall." 

When  Kathleen  placed  the  staff  in  his 
hand,  he  took  oli'  his  hat  and  blessed  him- 
self, then  put  it  on,  looked  at  his  wife,  and 
said — "Now  darlin',  in  the  name  o'  God,  I'U 
go.  Husht,  avillish  machi-ee,  don't  be  cryiu' ; 
sure  I'll  be  back  to  you  in  a  week." 

"Oeh!  I  can't  help  it,  Owen.  Sure  this 
is  the  second  time  j'ou  wor  ever  away  from 
me  more  nor  a  day  ;  an'  I'm  thinkin'  of  what 
happened  both  to  you  an'  me,  the  fird  time 
you  wiut.  Owen,  acushla,  I  feel  that  if  any- 
thing hajjpened  you,  I'd  break  my  heart." 

"  Arrah,  wliat  'ud  happen  me,  darlin',  wid 
God  to  protect  me  ?  Now,  God  be  wid  you, 
Kathleen  dlieelish,  tiU  I  come  back  to  you 
wid  good  news,  I  hope.  I'm  not  goin'  in 
sickness  an'  misery,  as  I  wiut  afore,  to  see  a 
man  that  wouldn't  hear  my  appale  to  him  ; 
an'  I'm  lavin'  you  comfortable,  agrah,  an' 
wantin'  for  notliin'.  Sure  it's  only  about  five- 
au'-tweuty  miles  from  this — a  mere  step. 
The  good  God  bless  an'  tike  care  of  you,  my 
darlin'  wife,  till  I  come  home  to  you  !  " 

lie  kissed  the  tears  that  streamed  fi-om  her 
eye.i  ;  and,  hemming  several  times,  pressed 
htr  L.D.'d,  his  face  rather  averted,  then 
g-i-?i.oi;o.  i  his  staff,  and  commenced  his  journey. 

Scones  like  this  were  important  events  to 
our  humble  coujJe.  Life,  when  untainted 
by  the  crimes  and  artificial  manners  which 
dcii'aoj'  its  purity,  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
contemplate  among  the  virtuous  jioor  ;  and, 
where  the  cm-rsnt  of  affection  runs  deep  and 
smooth,  the  slightest  incident  will  agitate  it. 
So  it  was  with  Owen  M'Carthy  and  his  wife. 
Simplicity,  truth,  and  affection,  constituted 
their  character.  In  them  there  was  no  com- 
plication of  incongruous  elements.  The  order 
of  their  virtues  was  not  broken,  nor  the  pur- 
ity of  their  affections  violated,  by  the  anoma- 
lous blending  together  of  opposing  princi- 
ples, such  as  are  to  be  found  in  those  who 
are  involuntarily  contaminated  by  the  cor- 
rujjtion  of  human  society. 

Owen  had  not  gone  far,  when  Kathleen 
called  to  him  :  "  Owen,  ahagur — stand,  dar- 
lin' ;  but  don't  come  back  a  step,  for  fraid  o' 
bad  luck."  * 

"Did  I  forget  anything,  Kathleen?"  he 


'  inquired.  "  Let  me  see  ;  no  ;  sure  I  have 
my  beads  an'  my  tobaccy  bos,  an'  my  two 
I  ehuie  shirts  an'  handkerchers  in  the  bundle. 
What  is  it,  acushla ';' " 

"  I  needn't  be  axin'  you,  for  I  know  you 
I  wouldn't  forget  it ;  but  for  fraid  you  might 
'  — Owen,  whin  you're  at  Tubber  Derg,  go  to 
little  Alley's  grave,  an'  look  at  it ;  an'  bring 
me  back  word  how  it  appears.  You  might 
get  it  cleaned  up,  if  there's  weeds  or  any- 
thing growin'  ujion  it ;  an'  Owen,  would  you 
bring  me  a  bit  o'  the  clay,  tied  up  in  your 
pocket.  W'hin  you're  thei-e,  sjjuke  to  her  ; 
tell  her  it  was  the  lovin'  mother  that  bid  you, 
I  an'  say  anything  that  you  think  might  keep 
]  her  asy,  an'  give  her  pleasure.  Tell  her  we're 
j  not  now  as  we  wor  whin  she  was  wid  us ; 
that  we  don't  feel  hunger,  nor  cowld,  nor 
want ;  an'  that  nothin'  is  a  throuble  to  us, 
I  barrin'  that  we  miss  her — ay,  even  yet — a  suil- 
j  hah  machre.e  *  that  she  was  —that  we  miss  her 
fair  face  an'  goolden  liair  from  among  us. 
Tell  her  this  ;  an'  tell  her  it  was  the  lovin' 
mother  that  said  it,  an'  that  sint  the  message 
to  her." 

"  I'll  do  it  all,  Kathleen  ;  111  do  it  all— aU, 
An'  now  go  in,  diuiin',  an'  don't  be  frettin'. 
Maylje  we'll  soon  be  near  her,  plase  God, 
where  we  can  see  the  place  she  sleeps  in, 
!  often." 

They  then  separated  again  ;  and  Owen, 
considerably  affected  by  the  maternal  tender- 
ness of  his  wife,  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not,  actually,  even  at  the  period  of 
his  leaving  home,  been  able  to  determine  on 
I  what  particular  friend  he  should  first  call. 
That  his  welcome  would  be  ho.spitable,  nay, 
enthusiastically  so,  he  was  certain.  In  the 
meantime  he  vigorously  pursued  his  journey ; 
aud  partook  neither  of  refreshment  nor  rest, 
until  he  arrived,  a  little  after  dusk,  at  a  tui-n 
of  the  well-known  road,  wliich,  had  it  been 


dayliglit,  would  have  opened  to  him  a  view 


*  When  .in  Irish  peasant  sets  out  on  a  journey, 
or  to  transaCi  business  in  fair  or  market,  he  will 
not,  if  possible,  turn  back.  It  is  considered  un- 
luckv  :  as  it  i;;  also  to  be  crossed  by  a  hare,  or  met 
by  a  red-hai: 


j  of  Tubber  Derg.  He  looked  towards  the 
]  beeches,  however,  under  which  it  stood  ;  but 
j  to  gain  a  sight  of  it  was  impossible.  His 
road  now  lying  a  little  to  the  right,  he  turned 
to  the  house  of  his  sterling  friend,  Frank 
1  Farrell,  who  had  given  him  and  his  family 
i  shelter  and  support,  when  he  was  driven, 
j  without  remorse,  from  his  own  holding.  In 
!  a  short  time  he  reached  Frank's  residence, 
t  and  felt  a  glow  of  sAicere  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing the  same  air  of  comfort  aud  warmth 
about  it  as  formerly.  Through  the  kitchen 
window  he  saw  the  strong  light  of  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  and  heard,  ere  he  presented  himself, 
the  loud  hearty  laugh  of  his  friend's  wife, 
preciselj'  as  light  and  animated  as  it  had  been 
fifteen  years  before. 


Light  of  my  heart. 
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Owen  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  mth  ! 
that  fluttering  of  the  pulse  which  every  man 
feels  on  meeting  with  a  fi'ieud,  after  an  in-  i 
terval  of  many  years.  I 

"  Musha,  good  people,  can  ye  tell  mc  is 
Frank  Farrell  at  home  V  "  I 

Why,  thin,  he's  not  jist  widin  now,  but 


don't  say  who's  wantin'  him,  till  we  give  him 
a  start.  Mary,  come  here,  acushla,"  she 
added  to  her  eldest  daughter  in  a  whisper — 
"  take  these  two  bottles  an'  fly  ujj  to  Peggy 
Fiuigan's  for  the  full  o'  them  o'  whiskey. 
Now  be  back  before  you're  there,  or  if  j-ou 
don't,  that  I  mightn't,  but  you'll  see  what 


he'U  be  here  in  no  time  entirely,"  replied  one  ,  you'll  get.     Fly,  aroon,  an'  don't  let  the  grass 


of  his  daughters.  "Won't  you  sit  down, 
honest  man,  an'  we'll  sind  for  him." 

"  I'm  thankful  to  you,"  said  Owen.  "  I'U 
sit,  sure  enough,  till  he  comes  in." 

"  Why  thin  ! — eh  !  it  must — it  can  be  no 
other ! "  exclaimed  Farrell's  wife,  bringing 
over  a  candle  and  looking  Owen  earnestly  in 
the  face  ;  "  sure  I'd  know  tliat  voice  aU  the 
■world  over  !    Why,  thin,  marciful  Father — ■ 


Owen  M'Carthy, — Owen  M'Carthy,  is  it  your  ,  finely,  boys  an'  girls?' 


grow  uudher  yoiu-  feet.  An'  Owen,  dai'lin' 
— but  first  sit  over  to  the  fire  : — here  get  over 
to  this  .side,  it's  the  snuggest; — an-ah,  Owen 
— an'  sure  I  duuna  what  to  ax  you  fii-st. 
You're  all  well  ?  all  to  tlie  fore  ?  " 

"  AU  well,  Bridget,  an'  thanks  be  to  heaven, 
all  to  the  fore." 

"  Cilory  be  to  God  !  Throth  it  wanns  my 
heart  to  hear  it.      An'   the   childre's   all  up 


four  quarthers  that's  liviu'  an'  well "?  Queen 
o'  heaven,  Owen  M'Carthy  darhu',  you're 
welcome  !  "  the  word  was  here  interrupted 
by  a  hearty  kiss  from  the  kind  housewife  ; — 
•'  welcome  a  thousand  an'  a  thousand  times  ! 
Vick  ne  hoiah  !  Owen  dear,  an'  are  you  livin' 
at  aU  ?  An'  Kathleen,  Owen,  an'  the  childhre, 
an'  all  of  yez — an'  how  are  they  ?  " 

"  Throth,  we're  livin'  an'  weU,  Bridget  ; 
never  was  betther,  thanks  be  to  God  an'  you, 
in  our  hves." 


"  Throth,  they  are,  Bridget,  as  good-lookin' 
a  family  o'  childre  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  An' 
what  is  betther,  they're  as  good  us  they're 
good-lookin'." 

"Throth,  they  couldn't  but  be  thai,,  if 
they  tuck  at  all  af  ther  theii-  father  an'  mother. 
Bridget,  ai-oou,  rub  the  pan  betther — an'  lay 
the  knife  down,  I'll  cut  the  bacon  myself, 
but  go  an'  get  a  dozen  o'  the  freshest  eggs  ; 
— an'  Kathleen,  Owen,  how  does  poor  Kath- 
leen look?    Does  she  stand  it  as  well   as 


Owen  was  now  surrounded  by  such  of  Far-  I  yourself?  " 


rell's  children  as  were  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber him  ;  every  one  of  whom  he  shook  hands 
with,  and  kissed. 

"  Why,  thin,  the  Lord  save  my  sowl,  Brid- 
get," said  he,   "  are  these  the  little  bouchal- 
eens  an'  colleens  that  were  runnin'  about  my 
feet  whin  I  was  here  afore?     Well,    to 
sure  !     How  they  do  shoot  up 
Atty  ?  " 

"  No  :  but  thiH  is  Atty,  Owen  ;  faix,  Brian 
outgrew  him  ;  an'  here's  Marv,  an'  this  is 
Bridget  Oge." 

"  Well ! — well !  But  where  did  these  two 
young  shoots  come  from  ?  this  boy  an'  the 
colleen  here  ?  They  worn't  to  the  fore,  in 
vui  time,  Bridget." 

"  This  is  Owen,  called  afther  yourself, — an' 
this  is  Kathleen.  I  needn't  tell  you  who 
she  was  called  afther." 

"  Gulsho,  alanna?  Ihurrn  jjogue? — come 
here,  child,  and  kiss  me,"  said  Owen  to  his 
little  namesake  ;  "  an'  sure  I  can't  forget  the 
little  woman  here  ;  gutxho,  a  coUeen,  and  kiss 
me  too." 

Owen  took  her  on  his  knee,  and  kissed 
her  twice. 

"  Oeh,  but  poor  Kathleen,"  said  he,  "  will 
be  the  proud  woman  of  this,  when  she  hears 
it ;  in  throth  she  will  be  that." 

"  Arrah  !  wkat's  comiu'  over  me  !  "  said 
ilrs.  Farrell.  "  Brian,  run  up  to  Micky 
Lowrie's  for  your  father.     An'  see,  Brian, 


"  As  young  as  ever  you  seen  her.  God  help 
her  !  —a  thousand  degrees  betther  nor  -whlix 
you  seen  her  last." 

"  An'  well  to  do,  Owen  ? — now  ((  U  tha 
truth  ?  Och,  musha,  I  forget  who  I'm  spakLu" 
to,  or  I  wouldn't  disremimber  theould  sa^r^^' 
that's  abroad  this  many  a  year- : — '  wlio  ever 
An'  is  this  \  knew  a  M'Carthy  of  Tubber  Derg  to  ti^U  a 
lie,  break  his  word,  or  refuse  to  help  a  friend 
in  distress.'  But,  Owen,  you're  well  to  do  in 
I  the  world  ?  " 

j  "  We're  as  well,  Biidget,  or  may  be  betther, 
nor  you  ever  knew  us,  except,  indeed,  afore 
the  ould  lase  was  run  out  wid  us." 

"  God  be  praised  again  ?  Musha,  turn 
round  a  little,  Owen,  for  'fi-aid  Frank  'ud  get 
too  clear  a  sight  of  your  face  at  first.  Ai-rali, 
do  you  think  he'll  know  you  ?  Oeh,  to  be 
sure  he  will ;  I  needn't  ax.  Youi-  voice  would 
teU  upon  you,  any  day." 

"  Know  me  !  Indeed  Frank  'ud  know  my 
shadow.     He'll  know  me  wid  half  a  look." 

And  Owen  was  right,  for  quickly  did  the 
eye  of  his  old  friend  recognize  him,  despite 
of  the  little  i^lot  that  was  laid  to  try  his  jjene- 
tration.  To  describe  theu-  interview  would  be 
to  repeat  the  scene  we  have  ah-eady  attempted 
to  depict  between  Owen  and  Mrs.  Faa-rell. 
No  sooner  were  the  rites  of  hospitiility  per- 
formed, than  the  tide  of  conversation  began 
to  flow  with  greater  freedom.  Owen  ascer- 
tained one  important  fact,  which  we  wiU  hei-e 
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mention,  because  it  produces,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  want  of  anything  like  an  indepen- 
dent class  of  yeomanry  in  the  country.  On 
inquiring  after  his  old  acquaintances,  he 
discovered  that  a  great  many  of  them,  owir.g 
to  high  rents,  had  emigrated  to  America. 
Thej'  belonged  to  that  class  of  independent 
farmers,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  their  old 
leases,  finding  the  little  cajiital  they  had  saved 
beginning  to  diminish,  in  consequence  of 
rents  which  they  could  not  2)ay,  deemed  it 
more  prudent,  while  anything  remained  in 
their-  hands,  to  seek  a  country  where  capital 
and  industry  might  be  made  available.  Thus 
did  the  landlords,  by  their  mismanagement 
and  neglect,  absolutely  drive  off  their  estates, 
the  only  men,  who,  if  properly  encouraged, 
were  capable  of  becoming  the  strength  and 
pride  of  the  country.  It  is  this  system,  joined 
to  tlie  curse  of  middlemen  and  sub-letting, 
which  has  left  the  countiy  without  any  third 
grade  of  decent,  substantial  yoemen,  who 
might  stand  as  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  classes.  It  is  this  which 
has  split  the  kingdom  into  two  divisions, 
constituting  the  extreme  ends  of  society — 
the  wealthy  and  the  wretched,  If  this  thii-d 
class  existed,  Ireland  would  neither  be  so  jso- 
litical  nor  discontented  as  she  is  ;  but,  on  the 
contrarj',  more  remarkable  for  peace  and  in- 
dvistry.  At  present,  the  lower  classes,  being 
too  poor,  ai-e  easily  excited  by  those  who 
[promise  them  a  better  order  of  tilings  than 
that  which  exists.  These  theorists  stej)  into 
the  exercise  of  that  legitimate  influence 
which  the  landed  proi^rietors  have  lost  by 
their  neglect.  There  is  no  middle  class  in 
the  country,  who  can  turn  round  to  them 
and  say,  "  Our  circumstances  are  easy,  we 
want  nothing ;  carry  your  promises  to  the 
l^oor,  for  that  which  you  hold  forth  to  their 
hopes,  ive  enjoj'  in  reality."  The  poor  sol- 
dier, who,  because  he  was  wretched,  volun- 
teered to  go  on  the  forlorn  hoi>e,  made  a 
fortune  ;  but  when  asked  if  he  would  go 
on  a  second  enterprise  of  a  similar  kind, 
shrewdly  rephed,  "  General,  I  am  mm  an 
iadependent  man  ;  send  some  iMor  devil  on 
*your  forlorn  hojie  who  wants  to  make  a 
fortune." 

\  Owen  now  lieai-d  anecdotes  and  narratives 
of  all  occurrences,  whether  interesting  or 
strange,  that  had  taken  place  during  his  ab- 
scence.  Among  others,  was  the  death  of  his 
former  landlord,  and  the  removal  of  the  agent 
who  had  driven  him  to  beggary.  Tubber 
Derg,  he  found,  was  then  the  projierty  of  a 
humane  and  considerate  man,  who  employed 
a  judicious  and  benevolent  gentleman  to 
manage  it. 

"  One  tiling,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Frank  ; 
"it  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  new  agent's 


when   the   dacent   farmers   stojiped 

I  goin'  to  America." 

j      "  But  Frank,"  said  Owen,  and  he  sighed 

I  on  putting  the  question,  "  who  is  in  Tubber 

I  Derg,  now  ?  " 

!      "  Why,  thin,  a  son  of  ould  Eousin'  Red- 

J  head's  of  TuUyvernon — young  Con  Roe,  or 

I  the  Ace  o'  Hearts — for  he  was  called  both  by 

j  the  youngsters— if  you  remimber  him.  His 
head's  as  red  an'  double  as  big,  even,  as  his 
father's  was,  an'  you  know  that  no  hat  would 
fit  ould  Con,  until  he  sent  his  measure  to 
Jemmy  Lamb,  the  hatter.  Dick  Nugent  put 
it  out  on  him,  that  Jemmy  always  made  Rou 
sin'  Red-head's  hat,  either  upon  the  half-bush 
el  pot  or  a  five-gallon  keg  of  whiskey.  '  Talkin' 
of  the  keg,'  says  Dick,  '  for  the  matther  o' 
that,'  says  he,   '  divil  a  much  differ  the  hat 

I  will  persave  ;  for  the  one'  — meanin'  ould 
Con's  head,  who  was  a  hard  dhriuker — '  the 
one,'  says   Con,    '  is  as  much  a  keg  as  the 

I  other — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! '  Dick  met  Rousin'  Red- 
he.ad  another  day  :  '  Ai-rah,  Con,'  says  he. 
'  why  do  you  get  your  hats  made  upon  a  pot, 
man  alive  ?  Sure  that's  the  rason  that  you're 
so  fond  o'  ;jo/een.'  A  quare  mad  crathur  was 
Dick,  an'  would  go  forty  miles  for  a  fight. 
Poor  -fellow,  he  got  his  skull  broke  in  a 
scrimmage  betmxt  the  Redmonds  and  the 
O'Hanlous  ;  an'   his  last  words  were,   '  Bad 

I  luck  to  you,  Redmond — O'Hanlon,  I  never 
thought  ijou,  above  all  men  dead  and  gone, 
would  be  the  death  o'  me.'  Poor  fellow  !  he 
was  for  pacifyiu"  them,  for  a  wondher,  but 
instead  p'  that  he  got  jiacified  himself." 
"  An'  how  is  young  Con  doin',  Frank?  " 
"Hut,  divH  a  much  time  he  has  to  do 
aither  well  or  ill,  yit.  There  was  four  ten- 
ants on  Tubber  Derg  since  you  left  it,  an' 

I  he's  the  fifth.     It's  hard  to  say  how  he'll  do  ; 

,  but  I  believe  he's  the  best  o'  thim,  for  so  fai\ 
That  maj'  be  owin'   to  the  landlord.     The 

I  rent's  let  down  to  him  ;  an'  I  think  he'll  be 
able  to  take  bread,  an'  good  bread  too,  out 
of  it." 

"  God  send,  poor  man  !  " 
"  Now,  Owen,  would  you  like  to  go  back 
to  it?" 

"  I  can't  saj'  that.     I  love  the  place,  hut  1 

mffered  too  much  in  it.     No  ;  but  I'll  tell  you, 

Frank,  if  there  was  e'er  a  snug  farm  near  it 

that  I  could  get  r^onable,  I'd  take  it." 

Frank  slajiped  Ms  knee  exultingly.      "  Ma 

]  chuirp! — do  you  say  so,  Owen?" 

I      "Indeed,  I  do." 

"  Thin,  upon  my  song,  that's  the  luckiest 

j  thing  I   ever   knew.     There's,    this  blessed 

i  minute,  a   farm   o'   sixteen   a(.-res,   that  the 

j  Laeys  is  lavin' — goin'  to  America — an'  it's  to 
be  set.  They'll  go  the  week  afther  next,  an' 
the  house  needn't  be   cowld,   for  you    can 

I  come  to  it  the  very  day  afther  they  Lave  it." 
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"Well,"  said  Owen,  "I'm  glail  of  tb;it. 
Will  you  come  wicl  me  to-morrow,  an'  we'll 
see  about  itV" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will ;  an'  what's  bettber, 
too ;  the  Agint  is  a  sou  of  ould  Mistber 
Rogerson's,  a  mau  that  knows  you,  an'  the 
history  o'  them  you  came  from,  weU.  An', 
another  thing,  Owen  !  I  tell  you,  whin  it's 
abroad  that  you  want  to  take  tlie  farm,  there's 
not  a  man  in  the  parish  will  bid  agin  you. 
You  may  know  that  yourself." 

"I  think,  indeed,  they  ^vould  rather  sarve 
me  than  otherwise,"  replied  Owen  ;  "an',  iu 
the  name  o'  God,  we'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Misther  Rogerson,  himself,  'ud  spake  to  his 
son  for  me  ;  so  that  I'll  be  sure  of  his  inther- 
est.  An-ah,  Frank,  how  is  an  ould  friend  o' 
mine,  t'aat  I  h.ive  a  great  regard  for — poor 
Widow  Murray?" 

"Wilow  Murray.  Poor  woman,  she's 
happy." 

"  You  don't  mane  she's  dead  ?  " 

"  She's  dead,  Owen,  and  hippy,  I  trust,  in 
the  Siiviour.  She  died  last  spring  was  a  two 
years." 

"  God  be  good  to  her  sowl !  An'  are  the 
childhre  iu  her  l^lace  stiil '?  It's  she  that  was 
the  daceut  woman." 

"  Throth,  they  are  ;  an'  sorrow  a  betther 
doin'  family  in  the  ijarish  than  they  ai-e.  It's 
they  that'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  Owen.  Many 
a  time  I  seen  theii-  ^Joor  mother,  heavens  be 
her  bed,  lettiu'  down  the  tears,  whin  she 
used  to  be  spakin'  of  you,  or  mintionin"  how 
often  you  siuwed  her ;  espeshiallj',  about 
some  way  or  other  that  you  privinted  her 
cows  fi'om  beiu'  canted  for  the  rint.  She's 
dead  now,  an'  God  he  knows,  au  honest  hai-d- 
workin'  woman  she  ever  was." 

"Dear  me,  Frank,  isn't  it  a  wondher  to 
think  how  the  j)eople  dhrop  off!  There's 
Widow  Murray,  one  o'  my  ouldest  frinds,  an' 
Pether  M'Mahon,  an'  Barny  Lorinau — not  to 
forget  pleasant  Rousin'  Red-head — all  taken 
away !  WeU  !  —WeU  !  Sure  it's  the  wiU  o' 
God  !     We  can't  be  here  always." 

After  much  couversation,  euUvened  by  the 
bottle,  though  but  sjjaringly  used  on  the 
part  of  Owen,  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  when 
the  family  separated  for  the  night. 

The  gray  dawn  of  a  calm,  beautiful  sum- 
mer's morning  found  Owen  up  and  abroad, 
long  before  the  familj"  of  honest  Frank  had 
ri.sen.  When  dressing  himself,  with  an 
intention  of  taking  an  early  walk,  he  was 
a.sksd  by  his  friend  why  he  stirred  so  soon, 
or  if  he — his  host — should  accompany  him. 

"  No,"  replied  Owen  ;  "  lie  still ;  jist  let 
me  look  over  the  countlu-y  while  it's  asleep. 
When  I'm  musin'  this  a-way  I  don't  like  any 
body  to  be  along  wid  me.  I  have  »  jilace  to 
go  an'  see,  too — an'  a  message — a  tendlier 


'  message,  fi'om  poor  Kathleen,  to  deliver. 
tiiat  I  wouldn't  wish  a  second  person  to  hear. 

'  Sleej),  Frank.  I'll  jist  crash  the  head  o'  my 
pipe  agin'  one  o'  tlie  half-bunied  turf  that 
tlie  fire  was  raked  wid,  an'  walk  out  for  au 

(  hour  or  two.  Afther  our  breakfast  we'll  go 
an'  look  about  this  new  farm."  ^ 

He  saUied  out  as  he  spoke,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him  in  that  quiet,  thoughtful  way 
for  which  he  was  ever  remarkable.  The  sea- 
son was  midsummer,  and  the  morning  wanted 
at  least  an  hour  of  simrise.  Owen  ascended 
a  little  knoU,  above  Frank's  house,  on  which 
he  stood  and  surveyed  the  surrounding 
country  with  a  pleasing  but  melancholy 
interest.  As  his  eye  rested  on  Tubber  Derg, 
he  felt  the  difference  strongly  between  the 
imperishable  glories  of  nature's  works,  and 
those  which  are  executed  by  man.  His 
house  he  would  not  have  known,  except  by 
its  site.  It  was  not,  iu  fact,  the  same  house, 
but  another  which  had  been  built  in  its 
stead.  This  disappointed  and  vexed  him. 
An  object  on  which  his  affections  had  been 
placed  was  removed.  A  rude  stone  house 
stood  before  him,  rough  and  unphistered  ; 
against  each  end  of  which  was  built  a  stable 
and  a  cow-house,  slojDiug  down  from  the 
gables  to  low  doors  at  both  sides  ;  adjoining 
these  rose  two  mounds  of  filth,  large  enough 
to  be  easUy  distinguished  from  the  knoll  on 
which  he  stood.  He  sighed  as  he  contrasted 
it  with  the  neat  and  beautiful  farm-house, 
which  shone  there  in  his  hapjiy  days,  white 
as  a  lily,  beneath  the  covering  of  the  lofty 
beeches.  There  was  no  air  of  comfort,  neat- 
ness, or  independence,  about  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  betrayed  the  evidence  of 
struggle  and  diruculty,  joined,  probablj-,  to 
want  both  of  skill  and  of  capital.  He  was 
disappointed,  and  turned  his  gaze  ujjon  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  houses 
in  which  either  his  old  acquaintances  or  their 
children  lived.  The  features  of  the  land- 
scape were,  cei-tainly,  the  same  ;  but  even 
here  was  a  chang"e  for  the  worse.  The 
warmth  of  coloring  which  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence give  to  the  apj^earauce  of  a  cultij 
vated  coimtry,  was  gone.  Decay  and 
coldness  seemed  to  brood  upon  everything 
he  saw.  The  houses,  the  farm-yards,  the 
ditches,  and  enclosures,  were  all  marked  byt 
the  blasting  i^roofs  of  national  decline. 
Some  excejitions  there  were  to  this  disheart- 
ening prospect  ;  but  thej' were  only  sufficient 
to  render  the  tona  and  ragged  evidences  of 
poverty,  and  its  attendant — carelessness  — 
more  conspicuous.  He  left  the  knoll, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
putting  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  ascend, 
ed  a  larger  hiU,  which  led  to  the  grave-yard 
where  his  child  lay  buried.     On  his  way  to 
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this  Lill,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, he  passed  a  few  houses  of  an  humble 
description,  with  whose  inhabitn.nts  he  had 
been  well  acquainted.  Some  of  these  stood 
nearly  as  he  remembered  them  ;  but  others 
were  roofless,  ■nith  their  dark  mud  gables 
either  fallen  in  or  pai-tially  broken  down. 
He  surveyed  their  smoke-colored  walls  with 
sorrow ;  and  looked,  with  a  sense  of  the 
transient  character  of  all  man's  works  ujjon 
the  chickweed,  docks,  and  nettles,  which  had 
shot  ujj  so  rankly  on  the  spot  where  many  a 
che(iuered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  had  flitted 
over  the  circumscribed  circle  of  humble  life, 
ere  the  annihUatiug  wing  of  ruin  swept  away 
them  and  their  habitations. 

AVhen  he  hid  ascended  the  hill,  his  eye 
took  a  wider  range.  The  more  distant  and 
pictm-esque  part  of  the  country  lay  before 
him.  "Ay  !  "  said  he  in  a  soliloquy,  "Lord 
bless  us,  how  stbrange  is  this  woi-ld ! — an' 
what  jioor  crathurs  are  men !  There's  the 
dark  mountains,  the  hills,  the  rivers,  an'  the 
green  glens,  all  the  same  ;  an'  nothiu'  else 
amost  but's  changed  !  The  Tery  song  of  that 
blackbird,  in  thim  thorn-bushes  an'  hazels 
below  me,  is  like  the  voice  of  an  ould  friend 
to  my  ears.  Och,  indeed,  hardly  that,  for 
oven  the  voice  of  man  changes  ;  but  tliat 
poug  is  the  s.ime  as  I  heard  it  for  the  best 
part  o'  my  life.  That  mornin'  stai-,  too,  is 
the  same  bright  crathur  up  there  that  it  ever 
was !  God  lielp  us !  Hardly  any  thing 
changes  but  man,  an'  he  seems  to  think  that 
he  can  never  change  ;  if  one  is  to  judge  by 
his  thoughtlessness,  foUy,  an'  wickedness  !  " 

A  smaller  hill,  around  the  base  of  vv'hicli 
went  the  same  imperfect  road  that  crossed 
t]je  glen  of  Tubber  Derg,  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  grave-yard  to  which  he  was  about 
to  extend  his  walk.  To  this  road  he  directed 
his  steps.  On  reaching  it  he  looked,  still 
with  a  strong  memory  of  former  times,  to 
the  glen  in  which  his  children,  himself,  and 
his  ancestors  had  all,  during  their  day, 
played  in  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  But  the  dark  and  ragged 
house  jarred  upon  his  feelings.  He  turned 
from  it  with  jiain,  and  his  eye  rested  upon 
the  still  green  valley  with  e\-ident  relief.  He 
thought  of  his  "  buried  ilower  " — "  his-gold- 
en-haired  darhn',"  as  he  used  to  call  her — 
and  almost  fancied  that  he  saw  her  once 
more  wandering  waj'wardlj'  through  its  tan- 
gled mazes,  gathering  berries,  or  strolling 
along  the  green  meadow,  with  a  gai-land  of 
gowans  about  her  neck.  Imagination,  in- 
deed, cannot  heighten  the  image  of  the  dead 
whom  we  love  ;  but  even  if  it  could,  there 
was  no  standard  of  ideal  beauty  in  her  fa- 
ther's mind  beyond  tliat  of  her  own.  She 
had  been  beautiftd  ;  but  her  beauty  was  pen- 


1  sive  :  a  fair  yet  melancholy  child  ;  for  the 
]  charm  that  ever  encompassed  her  was  ojie  of 
j  sorrow  and  tenderness.  Had  she  been  vola- 
tile and  mirthful,  as  children  usually  are,  he 
would  not  have  carried  so  far  into  his  future 
!  life  the  love  of  her  which  lie  cherished.  An- 
J  other  reason  why  he  still  loved  her  strongly, 
I  was  a  consciousness  that  her  death  had  been 
j  occasioned  by  distress  and  misery  ;  for,  as  he 
;  said,  when  looking  upon  the  scenes  of  her 
brief  but  melancholy  existence— "Avour- 
neeu  machree,  I  remimber  to  see  you  pickin' 
the  berries  ;  but  asthore — asthore — it  wasn't 
for  play  you  did  it.  It  was  to  keep  away  the 
cuttin'  of  hunger  fi-om  youi-  heart !  Of  all 
our  childhre  eveiy  one  said  that  you  wor  the 
M'Carthy — never  sayiu'  much,  but  the  heart 
in  you  ever  full  of  goodness  and  afl'ection. 
God  help  me,  I'm  glad — an',  now,  that  I'm 
comin"  near  it — loth  to  see  her  grave." 

He  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the  grave- 
yard. Its  fine  old  ruin  stood  there  as  usual, 
but  not  altogether  without  the  symptoms 
of  change.  Some  persons  had,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building,  thrown  down  one  of  its 
most  picturesque  walls.  Still  its  ruins 
clothed  with  ivy,  its  muilions  moss-covered, 
its  gothic  arches  and  tracery,  gray  with  age, 
were  the  same  in  appearance  as  he  had  ever 
seen  them. 

On  entering  this  silent  palace  of  Death, 
i  he  reverently  uncovered  his  head,  blessed 
himself,  and,  with  feelings  deeijly  agitated, 
sought  the  grave  of  his  beloved  child.  He 
approached  it ;  but  a  sudden  transition  from 
sorrow  to  indignation  took  place  in  his  mind, 
even  before  he  reached  the  spot  on  whicli 
she  lay.  "  Sacred  Mother  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"who  has  dared  to  bury  in  our  ground; 
Yt'ho  has — wliat  villain  has  attimpted  to  come 
in  upon  the  i\I'Carthys — upon  the  M'Carthy 
Mores,  of  Tubber  Derg  ?     Who  coidd — had 

I  no  friend  to  prev eh  ?     Sacred  Mother, 

what's  this  ?  Father  of  lieaven  forgive  me  ! 
Forgive  me,  sweet  Saviour,  for  this  bad 
feehn'  I  got  iuto  !  Who— who — could  raise 
a  head-stone  over  the  dnrlin'  o'  my  heart, 
widout  one  of  us  kuowin'  it !  Who — who 
coiild  do  it  ?  But  let  me  see  if  I  can  make 
it  out.  Oh,  who  could  do  this  blessed  thing, 
for  the  poor  an'  tlie  sorrowful  ?  "  He  began, 
and  with  difliculty  r^d  as  follows : — 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Alice  M'Carthy, 
the  beloved  daughter  of  Owen  and  Kathleen 
M'Carthy,  aged  nine  years.  She  was  de- 
scended from  the  M'Carthy  Mores. 

"  Requiescat  in  pace. 

"  This  head-stone  was  raised  over  her  by 
widow  jMurray,  and  her  son,  James  Mm-ray, 
out  of  grateful  respect  for  Owen  and  Kath 
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leen  M'Carthy,  who  never  suffered  the  wiOow 
aud  oiiJhan,  or  a  distressed  neighbor,  to 
crave  assistance  from  them  in  vain,  until  it 
l)le:ised  God  to  visit  them  with  affliction." 

"  Thanks  to  j^ou,  my  Siiviour  I  "  said  Owen, 
dropping  on  his  knees  over  the  grave, — 
"  thanks  an'  praise  be  to  your  holy  name, 
that  iu  the  miiklle  of  my  poverty  — of  all  my 
poverty— I  was  not  forgotten  !  nor  my  darHu' 
child  let  to  lie  widout  honor  in  the  grave  of 
her  family  !  Make  nie  worthy,  blessed  Heii- 
ven,  of  wh  it  is  written  down  upon  me  here  ! 
An'  if  the  dc-parted  spirit  of  her  that  Honored 
the  dust  of  my  buried  daughter  is  unhappy, 
oh,  let  her  be  relieved,  an"  let  this  act  be  re- 
mimbered  to  her  !  Bless  her  son,  too,  gra- 
cious Father,  an'  all  belonging  to  her  on  this 
earth  !  an',  if  it  be  your  holy  will,  let  them 
never  know  distress,  or  poverty,  or  wicked- 
ness '? " 

He  then  offered  up  a  Pater  Xoster  for  the 
repose  of  his  child's  soul,  aud  another  for  the 
kind-hearted  and  grateful  widow  Murray, 
after  which  he  stood  to  examine  the  grave 
with  greater  accuracy. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  grave  visible.  The 
little  mound,  under  which  lay  what  was  once 
such  a  toucliing  image  of  innocence,  beauty, 
and  feeling,  had  sunk  down  to  the  level  of 
the  earth  about  it.  He  regretted  this,  inas- 
much as  it  took  away,  he  thought,  part  of 
her  individuality.  Still  he  knew  it  was  the 
sjiot  whcreiu  she  had  been  buried,  and  with 
much  of  that  vivid  feehug,  and  strong  figura- 
tive language,  insepju'able  fi'om  the  habits  of 
thought  and  l-anguage  of  the  old  Irish  fami- 
lies, he  delivered  the  mother's  message  to  the 
inanimate  dust  of  lier  once  beautiful  and 
heart-loved  cliild.  He  spoke  in  a  broken 
voice,  for  even  the  mention  of  her  name 
aloud,  over  the  clay  that  contained  her,  struck 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  sorrow  uj)on  his 
heart. 

"  Alley,"  he  exclaimed  in  Lish,  "  Alley, 
nhien  machree,  your  father  that  loved  t/ou 
more  nor  he  loved  any  other  human  crathur, 
brings  a  message  to  you  from  the  mother  of 
your  heart,  avourneeu  !  She  bid  me  call  to 
see  the  spot  wliere  you're  lyin',  my  buried 
flower,  an'  to  tell  you  that  we're  not  now, 
thanks  be  to  God,  as  we  wor  whin  you  lived 
wid  U.S.  We  are  well  to  do  now,  arnshla  (x/e 
mwhrw,  an'  not  in  hunger,  an'  sickness,  an' 
misery,  as  we  wor  whin  you  sutVered  them 
all  1  You  will  love  to  hoar  this,  pulse  of  our 
hearts,  an'  to  know  that,  through  all  we 
suffered — an'  bittherly  we  did  suffer  since 
you  departed— we  never  let  you  out  of  our 
memory.  No,  a.4hore  i^ilti.'^b,  we  thought  of 
you,  an'  cried  afther  our  poor  dead  flower, 
many  an'  many's  the  time.     iVn'  she  bid  me 


tell  you,  darliu'  of  my  heai't,  that  we  feel 
nothin'  now  so  much  as  that  you  are  not  wid 
us  to  share  our  comfort  an'  our  happiness. 

i  Oh,  what  wouldn't  the  mother  give  to  have 

1  you  back  wid  her  ;  but  it  can't  be — an'  what 
wouldn't  I  give  to  have  you  before  my  eyes 
agin,  in  health  an'  in  life — but  it  can't  be. 
The  lovin'  mother  sent  this  message  to  you, 

,  Alley.     Take  it  from  her  ;  she  bid  me  tell  you 

'  that  we  are  well  jui'  happy  ;  our  name  is  pui-e, 
and,    like  yourself,   widout    spot  or  stain. 

i  Won't  you  pray  for  us  befoie  God,  an'  get 

■  him  an'  his  blessed  ^lother  to  look  on  us 
wid  favor  im'  compassion  ?  Fai-ewell,  Alley 
asthore  !  May  you  sleep  in  peace,  an'  rest 
on  the  breast  of  your  great  Father  iu  Hea- 

,  ven,  uutU  we  all  meat  in  happiness  together. 
It's  your  father  that's  spakin'  to  you,  our  lost 
flower ;  an'  the  hand  that  often  smoothed 

'  your    goolden    head    is    now    upon    your 

!  gi-ave." 

He  wiped  his  eyes  as  he  concluded,  and 
after  lifting  a  little  of  the  clay  from  her  gi'ave, 
he  tied  it  cwefully  up,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket. 

1      Having  left  the  gi-ave-yard.  he  retraced  liis 

j  steps  towards  Frank  Fan-ell's  house.  The 
sun  hail  now  risen,  and  as  Owen  ascended 
the  larger  of  the  two  hills  which  we  have 
mentioned,  he  stood  again  to  view  the  scene 
tliat  stretched  beneath  him.     About  an  hour 

I  before  all  was  still,  the  whole  country  lay 
motionless,  as  if  the  land  had  been  a  land  of 
the  dead.     The  mountains,  in  the  distance, 

j  were  covered  with  the  thin  mists  of  morning  ; 
the  milder  and  richer  parts  of  the  lan(lsca2)e 
had  aj^peared  in  that  dim  gr.ay  distinctness 
which  gives  to  distant  objects  such  a  clear 
outhne.     With  the   exception  of  the  black- 

;  bird's  song,  every  thing  seemed  as  if  stricken 
into  silence  ;  there  was  not  a  bi'ceze  stirring; 

'  both  animate  aud  inanin\ate  nature  reposed 
as  if  in  a  trance  ;   the  very  trees  a]>peared 

I  asleep,  and  their  leaves  motionless,  as  if  they 
had  been  of  marble.     But  now  the  scene  was 

;  dianged.  The  suu  had  flinig  his  splendor 
upon  the  mountjiin-tops,  from  which  the 
mists  were  tund)ling  in  broken  fragments 
to  the  valleys  between  them.  A  tlumsand 
birds  poured  their  songs  upon  the  ear  ;  the 
breeze  Wits  uj),  and  the  colunnis  of  smoke 
from  the  farm-houses  aud  Cottages  played, 
lus  if  in  frolic,  in  the  jiir.  A  white  hjxze  was 
beginning  to  rise  from  the  niesulows  ;  early 
teams  were  afoot ;  and  laborers  going  abroad 

I  to  their  employment.  The  lakes  in  the  dis- 
tance shone  like  miiTors ;  and  the  clear 
springs  on  the  mountain-sides  glittered  in 
the  sun,  like  gems  on  which  the  eye  could 
scarcely  rest.  Life,  and  light,  and  motion, 
appear  to  lie  insepiu'able.  The  dew  of  morn- 
ing lay   upon   nature  like  a   brilliant   veil, 
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re;iJizing  the  beautiful  image  of  Horace,  as 
apj)lied  to  woman  : 

Vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici. 

By-and-by  the  sougs  of  the  eai-ly  workmen 
were  beard  ;  natiire  bad  awoke,  and  Owen, 
whose  heart  was  strongly,  though  uncon- 
sciously, alive  to  the  iutiuence  of  natural  re- 
bgiou,  participated  in  the  general  elevation 
of  the  bom-,  iuid  sought  with  fi-eshened 
spirits  the  house  cf  his  entertainer. 

As  he  entered  this  hospitable  roof,  the 
early  industry  of  his  fiiend's  wife  presented 
him  with  a  well-swept  hearth  and  a  pleasant 
tii-e,  before  which  had  been  placed  the  identi- 
cal chaii-  that  they  had  apijropriated  to  his 
own  use.  Frank  was  enjo^-ing  "  a  blast  o' 
the  pipe,"  after  having  risen ;  to  which 
luxui-y  the  return  of  Owen  gave  additional 
zest  and  placidity.  In  fact,  Owen's  presence 
communicated  a  hohday  sjju'it  to  the  family  ; 
a  spirit,  too,  which  dechned  not  for  a  mo- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  visit. 

"  Frank,"  said  Owen,  "  to  tell  you  the 
thiTith,  I'm  not  half  plased  wid  you  this 
mofnin'.  I  think  you  didn't  thi-ate  me  as  I 
ought  to  exjject  to  be  thrated." 

"Musha,  Owen  McCarthy,  how  is  that?" 

"  ^Tiy,  you  said  nothin'  about  widow 
Mun-ay  raisin'  a  head-stone  over  our  child. 
You  kept  me  in  the  dark  there,  Frank,  an' 
sich  a  start  I  never  got  as  I  did  this  momin', 
in  the  grave-yard  beyant." 

"  Upon  my  sowl,  Owen,  it  wasn't  my  fau't, 
nor  any  of  om-  fau'ts  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
thnith,  we  had  so  much  to  think  and  dis- 
coorse  of  last  night,  that  it  never  sthnick  me, 
good  or  bad.  Indeed  it  was  Bridget  that 
put  it  first  in  my  bead,  afther  you  wint  out, 
an'  thin  it  was  too  late.  Ay,  jjoor  woman, 
the  dacent  strain  was  ever  in  her,  the  heaven's 
be  iier  bed." 

"  Frank,  if  any  one  of  her  family  was  to 
abuse  me  tiU  the  dogs  wouldn't  lick  my 
blood,  I'd  only  give  them  back  good  for  evil 
afther  that.  Oh,  Frank,  that  goes  to  my 
heart  !  To  put  a  head-stone  over  my  weeny 
goolden-haired  dai'Hn",  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
little  thritles  I  s:u-ved  thim  in  !  Well !  may 
none  belongin'  to  her  ever  know  poverty  or 
hardship  !  but   if  they  do,  an'  that  I  have  it 

.     How-an'-iver,  no  matther.     God  bless 

tliim  !  God  bless  thim  !  Wait  till  Kathleen 
hears  it ! " 

"  An'  the  best  of  it  was,  Owen,  that  she 
never  expected  to  see  one  of  your  faces. 
But.  Owen,  you  think  too  much  about  that 
child.  Let  us  talk  about  something  else. 
You've  seen  Tubber  Derg  wanst  more  ?  " 

"  I  did  ;  an'  I  love  it  still,  in  spite  of  the 
state  it's  in." 

"  Ah !  ifs  different  from  what  it  was  in 


■  youi-  happy  days.  I  was  spakin'  to  Bridget 
about  tbe  farm,  an'  she  advises   us  to  go, 

I  widout  losiu'  a  minute,  an'  take  it  if  we 
can." 

I  "  It's  near  this  iDlace  I'U  die,  Frank.  I'd 
not  rest  in  my  grave  if  I  wasn't  berrid  among 
my  owni ;  so  we'll  take  the  farm  if  possible.'' 
"Well,  then,  Bridget,  hurry  the  break- 
fast,.avourneen  ;  an'  in  tlie  name  o'  goodness, 
we'll  set  out,  an'  cUneh  the  business  this  very 

'  day." 

Owen,  as  we  said,  was  prompt  in  follow- 
ing uj)  his  determinations.  A  f ter  breakfast 
they  saw  the  agent  and  his  father,  for  both 
hved  together.  Old  Eogerson  had  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  jM'Cartliys,  and, 
as  Frank  had  anticipated,  used  his  influence 
■\vith  the  agent  in  j)rocuring  for  the  son  of 

:  his  old  friend  and  acquaintance  the  fai-m 
which  he  sought. 

\  "Jack,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you 
don't  jirobably  know  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Tubber  Derg  M'Carthys  so  well 

!  as  I  do.  Xo  man  ever  required  the  WTitten 
bond  of  a  M'Carthy  ;  and  it  was  said  of  them, 
and  is  said  still,  that  the  widow  and  oii^han, 

I  the  poor  man  or  the  stranger,  never  sought 

'  their  assistance  in  vain.  I,  myself,  wdl  go 
security,  if  necessary,  for  Owen  M'Carthy." 

"  Sir,"  repHed  Owen,  "  I'm  thankful  to 
you  ;  I'm  grateful  to  you.  But  I  wouldn't 
take  tbe  faiin,  or  bid  for  it  at  all,  imless  I 
could  bi'ing  forrid  enough  to  stock  it  as  I 
wish,  an'  to  lay  in  all  that's  wantin'  to  work 
it  well.     It  'ud  be  useless  for  me  to  take  it 

i  — to  struggle  a  year  or  two — impoverish  the 
land — an'  thin  run  away  out  of  it.  No,  no  ; 
I  have  what  11  jjut  me  upon  it  wid  dacency 
an'  comfort." 

"  Then,  since  my  father  has  taken  such  an 
interest  in  you,  M'Carthy,  you  must  have  the 
farm.     We  shall  get  leases  prepai-ed,  and  the 

,  business  completed  in  a  few  days  ;  for  I  go 

'  to  Dublin  on  this  day  week.  Father,  I  now 
remember  the  character  of  this  family  ;  and 
I  remember,  too,  the  spnjJathj'  ■«hich  was 
felt  for  one  of  them,  who  was  hju'shly  ejected 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  out 
of  the  lands  on  wliich  his  forefathers  had 
hved,  I  understajid,  for  centuries.'' 

"  I  am  that  man,  sir,"  returned  Owen.  "  It's 
too  long  a  story  to  tell  now  ;  but  it  was  only 
out  o'  })(irt  of  the  lands,  sir,  that  I  was  put. 
Wliat  I  held  was  but  a  poor  j^atcb  compared 
to  what  the  family  lield  in  my  gi-andfather's 
time.  A  great  part  of  it  went  out  of  our 
hands  at  his  death." 

j      "  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Misther  Eoger- 

1  son,  to  olTer  to  go  security  for  him,"  said 
Frank  ;  "  but  if  secui-ity  was  wantin',  sir,  I'd 

i  not  be  willin'  to  let  auybodj'  but  myself  back 
him.     I'd  go  Jill  I'm  worth  in  the  world— an' 
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by  uiy  sowl,  double  as  much — for  the  same 
mail." 

'•I  know  that,  Frank,  aii'  I  thank  you  ;  but 
I  could  i^ut  securitj'  in  ill'.  Rogersoii's 
hands,  here,  if  it  was  wanted.  Good-morn- 
iu'  an'  thank  you  both,  ^intlenian.  To  teU 
yez  the  tlu'uth,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
lonpT  to  be  among  my  ould  friends — manin' 
the  peojjle,  an'  the  hills,  an'  the  green  fields 
of  Tuhber  Derg — agin  ;  an'  thanks  be  to 
gootlness,  sure  I  will  soon." 

In  fa'jt,  wlierever  Owen  went,  \vithin  the 
bounds  of  his  native  jxarish,  his  njime,  to 
use  a  significant  jshrase  of  the  people,  was 
before  him.  His  arrival  at  Frank  Farrel's  Wiis 
now  generally  kiiowTi  by  all  his  acquaintances, 
and  the  numbers  who  came  to  see  him 
■wei-e  almost  beyond  belief.  During  the  two 
or  three  successive  day.s,  he  went  among  his 
old  "cronies;"  and  no  sooner  was  his  ani- 
val  at  any  particular  house  intimated,  than 
the  neighbors  all  flocked  to  him.  Scythes 
were  left  idle,  spades  were  stuck  in  the  eaiih, 
and  work  neglected  for  the  time  being  ;  all 
crowded  about  him  with  a  warm  and  friendly 
interest,  not  proceeding  fi-om  idle  curiosity, 
but  from  affection  and  respect  for  the  man. 

The  interview  between  him  and  widow 
JIurray's  children  was  affecting.  Owen  felt 
dce])ly  the  delicate  and  touching  manner  in 
wliich  they  had  evinced  their  gratitude  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  them ;  and 
3'oung  Murray  remembered  with  a  strong 
gash  of  feeling,  the  distresses  under  wliich 
they  lay  when  Owen  had  assisted  them. 
Their  circumstances,  ownig  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  widow's  eldest  son,  soon 
afterwai'ds  improved ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  hearts  naturally  grate- 
ful, they  had  taken  that  method  of  testitying 
what  they  felt.  Lideed,  so  well  had  Ov>en's 
unp.oi-idleled  atl'ection  for  his  favorite;  child 
been  known,  that  it  was  the  general  oi^iuion 
about  Tubber  Derg  that  her  death  had 
broken  his  heart. 

"  Poor  Owen,  he's  dead,"  they  used  to  say  ; 
"  the  death  of  his  weeny  one,  while  he  was 
away  in  Dublin,  gave  him  the  finishiu'  blow. 
It  broke  his  heart." 

]3eto:e  the  week  was  expired,  Owen  had 
the  satisfaction  of  depositing  the  lease  of  his 
new  farm,  held  at  a  moderate  rent,  in  the 
hands  of  Frank  Farrel ;  who,  tying  it  up 
along  with  his  own,  secured  it  in  the  "  black 
chest."  Nothing  remaine;!  now  but  to  re- 
tiu'H  home  forthwith,  and  communicate  the 
iiitolligeiuie  to  Kathleen.  Frank  had  prom- 
ised, as  soon  as  the  Lacy's  should  vacate  the 
house,  to  coine  with  a  long  train  of  eai's,  and 
a  number  of  his  neighbors,  in  oi-der  to  trans- 
fer Owen's  family  and  furniture  to  his  new 
dwelling      Evorythiiig  therefore,   had  been 


;  arranged  ;  and  Owen  had  nothing  to  do  but 
I  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  welcome 
I  ai-rival  of  Frank  and  his  friends. 
I  Owen,  however,  had  no  sense  of  enjoyment 
when  not  participated  in  by  his  beloved 
[  Kathleen.  If  he  felt  sorrow,  it  was  less  as  a 
psrsoutd  feeUng  tlian  as  a  cabimity  to  her. 
If  he  experienced  happiness,  it  w.as  doubly 
sweet  to  him  as  reflected  from  liis  Kathleen. 
,  All  this  was  mutual  between  them.  Kath- 
I  ken  loved  Owen  precisely  as  he  loved  Kath- 
leen. Nor  let  our  readers  suppose  that  such 
cliaracters  ai-e  not  iu  humble  life.  It  is  in 
humble  hie,  where  the  springs  of  feeUng  are 
not  corrui^ted  by  dissimulation  and  evil 
I  knowledge,  that  the  purest,  and  tendercst, 
and  strongest  virtues  are  to  be  found, 
j  As  Owen  approached  Lis  home,  he  could 
I  not  avoid  contrasting  the  circumstances  of  liis 
return  vow  with  those  under  which,  almost 
broken-hearted  after  his  journey  to  Dublin, 
he  presented  hfmself  to  his  sorrowing  imd 
bereaved  wife  about  eighteen  years  before. 
He  raised  his  hat,  and  thanked  God  for  the 
success  which  had,  since  that  period,  attend- 
ed him,  and,  immediately  after  his  silent 
thanksgiving,  entered  the  house. 

His  welcome,  our  readers  may  be  a.ssured, 
was  tender  and  aflectionate.  The  whole  fiim- 
ily  gathered  about  him,  and,  on  Lis  informing 
them  that  they  were  once  more  about  to  re- 
side on  a  f.u-m  adjoining  to  their  beloved  Tub- 
l)or  Derg,  Kathleen's  countenance  brightened, 
and  the  tear  of  delight  gushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  God  1)6  praised,  Owen,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
I  "we  will  have  the  oidd  place  afore  our  eyes, 
!  an'  what  is  betther,  we  will  be  neai-  where 
1  iUley  is  lyin'.  But  that's  true,  Owen,"  she 
I  added,  "  did  j'ou  give  the  light  of  oiu'  hearts 
I  the  mother's  message  ?  " 
I  Owen  i^aused,  and  his  featui-es  were  slight- 
ly overshadowed,  but  only  by  the  solemnitj- 
of  the  feeling. 

'  'Kathleen,"  said  lie,  "I  gave  her  your 
i  message  ;  but,  avounieen,  1  have  sthrange 
I  news  for  you  about  Alley." 

"  What,  Owen  ?  What  is  it,  acushla?  Tell 
me  quick '? " 

!  "  The  blessed  child  was  not  neglected  :  no, 
but  she  Wiis  honored  in  our  absence.  A 
head-stone  was  put  over  her,  an' stands  there 
jjurtily  this  minute." 
j  "  Mother  of  Glory,  Owen ! " 
I  "It'sthruth.  Widow  Slurray  an' her  son 
I  Jemmy  put  it  up,  wid  woi-ds  upon  it  that 
i  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyc.s.  Widow  Mur- 
!  ray  is  dea<l,  but  her  childher's  doin'  well. 
j\Iay  God  bless  an'  prosper  them,  an'  make 
I  her  hapjjy  !  " 

I  The  delighted  mother's  heart  w.os  not  proof 
'  against  tlio  widow's  pfr-ititude,  expressed,  as 
I  it  had  been,  in  a  manner  so  atTectiug.     She 
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rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  silence,  whilst 
the  tears  fell  in  showers  do\\-n  her  cheeks. 
The  grief,  however,  which  this  att'ectiouate 
couple  felt  for  their  cliild,  was  not  always 
such  as  the  reader  has  25erceived  it  to  be.  It 
was  rather  a  revivd  of  emotions  that  had 
long  slumbered,  but  never  died  ;  and  the  as- 
sociations arising  from  the  jouruej'  to  Tubber 
Derg,  had  throwii  them  back,  by  the  force  of 
memory,  almost  to  the  period  of  her  death. 
At  times,  indeed,  theu-  imagination  had  cou- 
jiu'ed  her  up  strongly,  but  the  present  was 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  their  sorrow. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  Sorrow 
was  soon  succeeded  by  cheerfulness  and  the 
glow  of  expected  pleasui-e,  which  is  ever  the 
more  delightfid,  as  the  pleasure  is  -pwce.  In 
about  a  week  theii-  old  neighbors,  with  their 
carts  and  cars,  arrived  ;  and  before  the  day 
was  closed  on  which  Owen  removed  to  his 
new  residence,  he  found  himself  once  more 
sitting  at  his  own  hearth,  among  the  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  the  companions  of  his  ma- 
turer  years.  Ere  the  twelvemonth  elapsed, 
Jie  had  his  house  pei'fectly  white,  and  as 
nearly  resembhng  that  of  Tubber  Derg  in  its 
better  days  as  possible.  About  two  years  * 
ago  we  saw  liim  one  evening  in  the  month  of 
June,  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  beside  the  door, 
singing  with  a  hajspy  heart  his  favorite  song 
of  "  Colleen   dhaa   crootha  na   mo."     It   was 


*  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  years  havepassea 
since  this  date  was  given. 


about  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  house 
stood  on  a  gentle  eminence,  beneath  which  a 
sweep  of  green  meadow  stretched  aw-ay  to 
the  skirts  of  Tubber  Derg.  Around  him  was 
a  country  naturally  fertile,  aud,  in  spite  of 
the  national  depression,  still  beautiful  to  con- 
template. Kathleen  and  two  servant  maids 
were  milking,  and  the  whole  family  were  as- 
sembled about  the  door. 

"Well,  childher,"  said  the  father,  "didn't 
I  tell  yez  the  bitther  momin'  we  left  Tubber 
Derg,  not  to  cry  or  be  disheartened — that 
'  there  was  a  good  God  above  who  might  do 
somethin'  for  us  yet  ?  '  I  never  did  give  up 
my  trust  in  Him,  an'  I  never  uill.  You  see, 
afther  all  our  little  troubles,  He  has  wanst 
more  brought  us  together,  an'  made  us 
li^PP}"-     Praise  an'  gloiy  to  His  name !  " 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke.  He  had 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  a  gleam  of  ele- 
vated devotion,  perhaps  worthy  of  being 
called  sublime,  irradiated  his  featui-es.  The 
aun,  too,  in  setting,  fell  upon  his  broad  tem- 
jiles  and  iron-gray  locks,  vrith  a  hght  solemn 
and  religious.  The  effect  to  me,  who  knevf 
his  noble  character,  and  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, was  as  if  the  eye  of  God  then  rested 
upon  the  decline  of  a  virtuous  man's  life  with 
approbation  ; — as  if  he  had  lifted  up  the 
glory  of  his  countenance  apon  him.  Would 
that  many  of  his  thoughtless  countrjTneu  had 
been  present !  They  might  have  blushed  for 
their  crimes,  and  been  content  to  sit  and 
learn  wisdom  at  the  feet  of  Owen  M'Carthy. 
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never  w.^<5  a  greater  souled  or  dough- 
tder  tailor  than  little  Neal  Maioiie.  Tliougli 
but  foiu-  feet  four  in  height,  he  paced  the 
earth  with  the  courage  aud  confidence  of  a 
giant ;  naj',  one  would  have  imagined  that 
lie  walked  r.s  if  he  feared  the  world  itself  was 
about  to  give  way  under  him.  Let  none 
dare  to  say  iii  future  tliat  a  tailor  is  but  the 
ninth  i^.irt  of  a  man.  That  reproach  has 
been  gloriously  taken  away  from  the  chai-ac- 
ter  of  the  ci-oss-legged  coi-poratiou  bj'  Neal 
MtJone.  He  has  wiped  it  ofi:  like  a  stain 
from  the  coUiU-  of  a  second-hand  coat ;  he  has 
pressed  this  wTinkle  out  of  the  lying  fi-ont  of 
antiquity  ;  he  has  di-awu  together  this  rent 
in  the  respectability  of  his  profession.  No. 
By  him  who"  was  breeches-niaker  to  the  gods 
■ — that  is,  except,  like  Highlanders,  they  es- 
chewed iuexi^ressibles — by  him  who  cut  Ju- 
piter's fi-ieze  jocks  for  winter,  and  eke  by  the 
bottom  of  his  tliimble,  we  sweai-,  that  Neal 
Malone  was  mora  than  the  ninth  part  of  a 
man! 

Setting  aside  the  Patagonians,  we  maintain 
that  two-thu'ds  of  mortal  humanity  were  com- 
prised in  Neal ;  and,  perhaps,  wo  might  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  two-thirds  of  Neal's  hu- 
manity were  equfd  to  six-thirds  of  another 
man's.  It  is  right  well  known  that  Alexan- 
der the  Great  was  a  little  man,  and  we  doubt 
whether,  had  Alexander  the  Great  been  bred 
in  the  tailoring  business,  he  would  have  ex- 
hibited so  much  of  the  hero  as  Neiil  ^lalone. 
Neal  was  descended  from  a  fighting  family, 
who  had  signalized  themselves  in  as  many 
battles  as  ever  any  single  hero  of  auticjuity 
fought.  His  father,  his  gi-andfather,  and  his 
great  grandfather,  were  idl  fighting  men,  and 
his  ancestors  in  general,  up,  j'robalily,  to 
Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles  liimsclf.  Ni) 
wonder,  therefore,  tliat  Neal's  blood  should 
cry  out  against  the  ripwiirilice  of  his  calling  ; 
no  wonder  tliat  In  sliouM  lie  an  epitome  of 
all  that  was  v.il.n.u.  uul  licroic  in  a  peace- 
able man,  for  \vi!  neglected  to  inform  the 
reader  that  Neal,  though  "  bearing  no  b.isc 
mind,"  never  fought  any  man  in  his  ow)i  jior-  j 
son.  That,  however,  deducted  nothing  from  j 
liis  coui-age.  If  he  did  not  fight,  it  was  sim- 
ply because  he  found  cowardice  universal.  I 
No  man  would  engage  him  ;  his  spirit  blazed  j 


in  vain  ;  his  thirst  for  brittle  was  doomed  to 
remain  mujuenched,  except  by  whiskey,  and 
this  only  increased  it.  In  short,  he  could 
find  no  foe.  He  has  often  been  known  to 
challenge  the  first  cudgel-players  aud  pugi- 
lists of  tlie  parish  ;  to  provoke  men  of  four- 
teen stone  weight ;  and  to  bid  mortal  defi- 
ance to  faction  heroes  of  all  grades — but  in 
vain.  There  was  that  in  him  which  told 
them  that  an  encounter  with  Neal  would 
sti'ij)  them  of  their  laurels.  Neal  saw  all  this 
with  a  lofty  indignation  ;  he  dejjlored  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  aud  thought  it  hard 
that  the  descendant  of  auch  a  fighting  family 
should  be  doomed  to  pas.-?  through  life  peace- 
ably, while  so  many  excellent  rows  and  riots 
took  place  ai-ound  him.  It  was  a  calamity  to 
see  every  man's  head  broken  but  his  own  ;  a 
dismal  thing  to  observe  his  neighbors  go 
about  with  their  Ijones  in  bandages,  yet  his 
untouched  ;  and  his  friends  beat  black  and 
blue,  whilst  his  own  cuticle  remained  undis- 
colored. 

"  Blur-an'-agei-s !  "  exclaimed  Neal  one 
day,  when  half-tipsj'  in  the  fail-,  "  am  I  never 
to  get  a  bit  of  tightin' '?  Is  there  no  cow- 
ardly sijalpeeu  to  stand  afore  Neal  Malone  ? 
Be  this  an'  be  that,  I'm  blue-moxvlded  for 
tvanl  of  a  halin' !  I'm  disgracin'  my  relations 
by  the  life  I'm  ladin' !  AYill  none  o'  yc  fight 
me  aither  for  love,  money,  or  whiskey — frind 
or  inimy,  an'  bad  luck  to  yc  ?  I  don't  cai-o 
a  tranec.n  which,  only  out  o'  pure  frindship, 
let  us  have  a  morsel  o'  the  rale  kick-up,  'tany 
rate.  Frind  or  inimy,  I  say  agin,  if  you  re- 
gard me  ;  sure  that  makes  no  difi'er,  only  let 
us  have  the  fight."  * 

This  excellent  heroism  was  all  wasted  ; 
Neal  could  not  find  a  single  adversary.  Ex- 
cejjt  he  divided  liimself  like  Hotspur,  aud 
went  to  buffets,  one  hand  against  the  other, 
there  was  no  cliance  of  a  fight ;  no  pei-son  to 
be  found  sufficiently  magnanimous  to  en- 
counter the  tailor.  On  the  contrary,  eveiy 
one  of  liis  friends— or,  in  other  words,  every 
man  in  the  parish— was  ready  to  siipjiort 
liim.  He  was  clapped  on  the  back,  unlil  his 
liones  wei-e  nearly  dislocated  in  his  body  : 
and  his  hand  shaken,  until  his  arm  lost  its 
cunning  at  the  needle  for  half  a  week  after- 
wiu-da     This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  bitter  busi. 
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ness — a  state  of  being  past  endurance. 
Every  man  was  his  friend — no  man  was  his 
enemy.  A  desperate  position  for  any  per- 
son to  find  himself  in,  but  doubly  calamitous 
to  a  martial  tailor. 

Many  a  dolorous  complaint  did  Neal  make 
upon  the  misfoiiuue  of  having  none  to  wish 
him  ill ;  and  what  rendered  this  hardshij) 
doubly  oppressive,  was  the  unlucky  fact  that 
no  exertions  of  his,  however  offensive,  could 
procure  him  a  single  foe.  In  vain  did  he 
insult,  abuse,  and  malign  all  his  acquaintan- 
ces. In  vain  did  he  father  upon  them  all  the 
rascality  and  villany  he  could  think  of ;  be 
lied  against  them  with  a  force  and  originality 
that  would  have  made  many  a  modern  novelist 
l)lush  for  want  of  invention — but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  world  for  once  became  aston- 
ishingly Christian  ;  it  paid  back  all  his  efforts 
to  excite  its  resentment  with  the  jsurest  of 
charity  ;  when  Neal  struck  it  on  the  one 
cheek,  it  meekly  tiu-ned  unto  him  the  other. 
It  could  scai-cely  be  expected  that  Neal  would 
bear  this.  To  have  the  whole  world  in 
friendship  with  a  man  is  beyond  doubt 
rather  an  affliction.  Not  to  have  the  face  of 
a  single  enemy  to  look  upon,  would  decided- 
ly be  considered  a  deprivation  of  many 
agi'eeable  sensations  by  most  peoj^le,  as  well 
as  by  Neal  Malone.  Let  who  might  sustain 
a  loss,  or  experience  a  calamity,  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Neal.  They  were 
onhj  his  friends,  and  lie  troubled  neither  his 
head  nor  his  heart  about  them. 

Heaven  help  us  !  There  is  no  man  with- 
out his  trials  ;  and  Neal,  the  reader  i^er- 
ceivea,  was  not  exempt  fi-om  his.  WTiat  did 
it  avail  him  that  he  canied  a  cudgel  ready 
for  all  hostile  contingencies?  or  knit  his 
brows  and  shook  his  kippwn  at  the  fiercest 
of  Ills  fighting  fi-iends?  The  moment  he 
a2)peai-ed,  they  softened  into  downright  cor- 
diality. His  presence  was  the  signal  of 
iJtace  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  unconquer- 
able projiensity  to  warfare,  he  went  abroad 
as  the  genius  of  unanimity,  though  caiTving 
in  liis  bosom  the  redoubtable  disposition  of 
a  warrior  ;  just  :'.s' the  sun,  though  the  source 
of  hght  himself,  is  said  to  be  dark  enough 
at  liottom. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Neal,  with 
whatever  fortitude  he  might  bear  his  other 
atHictions,  could  Viear  such  tranquillity  like  a 
hero.  To  say  that  he  bore  it  as  one,  would 
be  to  basely  surrender  his  character ;  for 
what  hero  ever  bore  a  state  of  tranquillity 
with  courage  ?  It  affected  his  cutting  out'l 
It  produced  what  Bui-ton  calls  "a  windie 
melancholie,"  which  was  nothing  else  than 
an  accumulation  of  courage  that  had  no 
means  of  escaping,  if  coui-age  can  without 
indignity  be  ever  said   to  escape.     He   sat 


I  uneasy  on  his  lap-board.  Instead  of  cutting 
out  soberly,  he  flourished  his  scissors  as  if 

j  he  were  heading  a  faction  ;  he  wasted  much 
chalk  by  scoring  his  cloth  in  wrong  jilaces, 
and  even  caught  liis  hot  goose  without  a 
holder.  These  symptoms  alarmed  his 
friends,  who'  persuaded  him  to  go  to  a  doc- 
tor. Neal  went,  to  satisfy  them  ;  but  hel 
knew  that  no  prescription  could  drive  the 
courage  out  of  him— that  he  was  too  far 
gone  in  heroism  to  be  made  a  coward  of  by 
apothecary  stuff.  Nothing  in  the  pharma- 
copceia  could  physic  him  into  a  pacific  state. 
His  disease  was  simply  the  want  of  an  enemy, 
and  an  unaccountable  superabundance  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  his  acquaintances. 
How  could  a  doctor  remedy  this  by  a  pre- 
seri^jtion  ?  Impossible.  The  doctor,  indeed, 
recommended  bloodletting ;  but  to  lose 
blood  in  a  peaceable  manner  was  not  only 
cowardly,  but  a  bad  ciu-e  for  courage.  Neal 
declined  it :  he  would  lose  no  blood  for  any 
man  until  he  could  not  helj)  it ;  which  was 
giving  the  character  of  a  hero  at  a  single 
touch.  His  blood  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away  in  this  manner  ;  the  only  lancet  ever 
appHed  to  his  relations  was  the  cudgel,  and 
Neal  scorned  to  abandon  the  principles  of  his 

I  family. 

I  His  friends  finding  that  he  reserved  his 
blood  for  more  heroic  purposes  than  das- 

j  tardly  i)hlebotomy,  knew  not  what  to  do  with 

'  him.     His  perpetual  exclamation  was,  as  we 

■  have  alrend>-  stated,  "  Vm  hlm-movided  for 
viiiil  1,1'  ti  lii'i/ !('.'"  They  did  everything  in 
their  jiriwer  tn  cheer  him  with  the  hope  of  a 
drubbing  ;  told  him  he  lived  in  an  excellent 
country  for  a  man  afflicted  with  his  malady  ; 
and  promised,  if  it  were  at  aU  possible,  to 
create  him  a  private  enemy  or  two,  who,  they 
hoped  in  heaven,  miglit  trounce  him  to  some 

I  purjDose. 

This   sustained   him  for  a  while  ;  but  as 

!  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  api^earance  of 
action  presented  itself,  he  could  not  choose 
but  increase  in  courage.     His  soul,  lilce  a 

j  sword-blade  too  long  in  the  scabbard,  was 
beginning   to   get   fuliginous  by  inactivity. 

!  He  looked  upon  the  point  of  his  own  needle, 

I  and  the  bright  edge  of  his  scissors,  with  a 

[  bitter  Jiang,  when  he  thought  of  the  spirit 
rusting  within  liim  :  he  meditated  fi'esh  in- 

i  suits,  sluilii  .1  new  plans,  and  hunted  out 
ciiiuiiii'_;'  devices  for  jwovoking  his  acquain- 
taiKMs  t(i   b.itile.  until  by  degi'ees  he  began 

1  to  confound  his  own  brain,  and  to  commit 
more  giievous  oversights  in  his  business 
than  ever.  Sometimes  he  sent  home  to  one 
person  a  coat,  with  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers attached  to  it  for  sleeves,  and  (lespat«lic<3 
to  another  the  anns  of  the  aforesaid  coat 
tacked     together,  as    a    pair    of    ti'ousers 
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Sometimes  the  coat  was  made  to  liuttou  l)e- 
biud  instead  of  before,  and  he  frequently 
placed  the  jwckets  in  the  lower  pai't  of  the 
skirts,  as  if  he  had  been  in  league  with  cut- 
purses. 

This  was  a  melancholy  situation,  and  his 
fi'ieuds  pitied  him  accordin<?ly.  ' 

"Don't  be  cast  down,  Neal,"  said  they, 
"  your  fi-iends  feel  for  you,  poor  fellow." 

"Divil  carry  my  fiinds,"  rej^lied  Neal, 
"  sure  there's  not  one  o'  yez  fiindly  enough 
to  be  my  inimy.  Tare-an'-ouuze  !  what'U  I 
do  ?     I'm  blue-moicldi'd  for  u-ant  of  a  batiii.'  " 

Seeing  that  theii-  consolation  was  thrown 
aw^ay  upon  him,  they  resolved  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate  ;  wliich  they  had  no  sooner  done 
than  Neal  had  thoughts  of  taking  to  the 
Slciomachia  as  a  last  remedy.  lu  this  mood 
he  looked  with  considerable  antijjathy  at  his 
own  shadow  for  several  nights  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  but  that  some  hard  battles 
would  have  taken  place  between  them,  were 
it  not  for  the  cunning  of  the  shadow,  which 
declined  to  fight  him  in  any  other  position 
than  with  its  back  to  the  wall.  This  occa- 
sioned him  to  pause,  for  the  wall  was  a  fear- 
ful antagonist,  inasmuch  that  it  knew  not 
when  it  was  beaten  ;  but  there  was  still  an 
alternative  left.  He  went  to  the  garden  one 
clear  day  about  noon,  and  hoped  to  have  a 
bout  with  the  shade,  ft-ee  from  interruption. 
Both  approachiil,  aj^iKinnily  eager  for  the 
combat,  and  iv^.il',(a  to  conquer  or  die, 
when  a  vUlanoiis  cliiihl  li;i[>pening  to  inter- 
cept the  Hght,  ga\e  the  shadow  an  opportu- 
nity of  disai^pearing  ;  and  Neal  foimd  him- 
self once  more  without  an  opponent. 

"  It's  aisy  known,"  said  Neal,  "  you  haven't 
the  blood  in  you,  or  you'd  come  up  to  the 
scratch  like  a  man." 

He  now  saw  that  fate  was  against  him,  and 
that  any  further  hostility  towards  the  shad- 
o\v  was  only  a  tempting  of  Providence.  He 
lost  his  health,  spirits,  and  everything  but 
his  courage.  His  countenance  became  i^ale 
and  peaceful  looking  ;  the  bluster  departed 
fi'om  him  ;  his  body  shrunk  \ip  like  a  withered 
parsnip.  Thrice  was  he  comjielled  to  take 
in  his  clothes,  and  thrice  did  he  ascertain 
that  much  of  his  time  would  be  necess!U-ily 
spent  in  pursuing  his  retreating  person 
through  the  sohtude  of  his  almost  deserted 
garment. 

God  knows  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  a  situation  so  piu-adoxicnl  as 
Neal's  was.  To  be  reduced  to  skin  and  bone 
by  the  downi-ight  friendship  of  the  world,  was, 
as  the  sagacious  reader  \\-ill  admit,  next  to  a 
miracle.  We  ai>peal  to  the  conscience  of  any 
man  who  finds  himself  without  an  enemy, 
whether  he  be  not  a  greater  skeleton  than 
the  tailor  ;  wc  will  give  him  fifty  guineas  pro- 


vided he  can  show  a  calf  to  liLs  leg.  We  know 
ho  could  not ;  for  the  tailor  \iw\  none,  and  that 
was  because  he  had  not  an  enemy.  No  man 
in  friendship  with  the  world  ever  has  cdlves 
to  his  legs.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  paradox  of 
j  our  own  invention,  for  which  we  claim  the 
I  full  credit  of  originality,  we  now  assert,  that 
i  more  men  haue  7-isen  in  Ihe  world  btj  the  injury 
of  their  enemies,  than  have  rufen  bij  the  kind- 
I  nenH  of  their  friends  You  may  take  this, 
;  reader,  in  any  sense  ;  apply  it  to  hanging  if 
i  you  like,  it  is  still  immutably  and  immovably 
I  ti'ue. 

I  One  day  Neal  sat  cross-legged,  as  tailors 
usually  sit,  in  the  act  of  pressing  a  jjair  of 
breeches  ;  his  hands  were  placed,  backs  up, 
upon  the  handle  of  his  goose,  and  liis  chin 
,  rested  upon  the  back  of  his  hands.  To  judge 
from  his  soiTowful  complexion  one  would 
I  suj^pose  that  he  sat  rather  to  be  sketched  as 
a  picture  of  misery,  or  of  heroism  in  dLsti-ess, 
'  than  for  the  industrious  pm-pose  of  pressing 
i  the  seams  of  a  garment.  There  was  a  great 
''  deal  of  New^  Bui-lington-street  pathos  iu  his 
j  countenance  ;  his  face,  like  the  times,  was 
;  rather  out  of  joint  ;  "  the  sun  was  just  set- 
ting, and  his  golden  beams  fell,  with  a  sad- 
dened   splendor,  athwart   the   tailor's" 

the  reader  may  fill  up  the  picture. 

In  this  position  sat  Neal,  when  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, the  schoolmaster,  whose  inexpressibles 
he  was  tm-uing  for  the  third  time,  entered 
the  workshop.  Mr.  O'Connor,  himself,  was 
as  finished  a  picture  of  misery  as  the  tailor. 
There  was  a  patient,  subdued  kind  of  expres- 
sion in  his  face,  w^hich  indicated  a  ven'  f;ur 
portion  of  calamity  ;  his  eye  seemed  charged 
with  affliction  of  the  first  water  ;  on  each  side 
of  his  nose  might  be  traced  t^\■o  dry  channels 
which,  no  doubt,  were  full  enough  while  the 
tropical  rains  of  his  countenance  lasted.  Al- 
together,  to  conclude  from  ai>i>e:u-imces,  it 
w'as  a  dead  match  in  aiHicli<in  Ijetwceu  him 
and  the  tailor  ;  both  seemed  sad,  tieshless, 
and  uuthriving. 

"  Misther  O'Connor,"  said  the  tailoi-,  when 
the  schoolmaster  entered,  "  won't  you  be 
pleased  to  sit  down  ?  " 

Mr.  O'Connor  sat ;  and,  after  wiping  his 
forehead,  laid  his  hat  upon  the  lap-board, 
put  his  half  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  and 
looked  upon  the  tailor.  The  tiiilor,  in  return, 
looked  upon  ^Ix.  O'Connor ;  but  neither  of 
them  spoke  for  some  minutes.  Neal,  in  fact, 
appeared  to  be  wrapped  up  in  his  own  misery, 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  iu  his;  or,  as  we  often 
have  much  gratuitous  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  our  friends,  we  question  but  the 
tailor  was  wrapped  up  in  Mr.  O'Connor's 
misery,  and  ]Mr.  t)'Connor  in  the  ttulor'a 
j  Mr."  O'Connor  at  length  said—"  Neal,  are 
I  my  inexpressibles  finished  '?  " 
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"  I  am  now  pressin'  your  inexpressibles,"  | 
replied  Xeal  ;  "  but,  be  my  sowl,  JIi'.  O'Con- 
nor, it's  not  your  inexpressibles  I'm  tbinkin' 
of.     I'm  not  tbe  nintb  part  of  what  I  was. 
I'd  hardly  make  paddin'  for  a  collar  now."      | 

"  Ai-e  you  able  to  carry  a  staff  still,  Neal  ?  " 

"  I've  a  light  hazel  one  that's  handy,"  said 
the  tailor  ;  "  but  where's  the  use  of  carryin' 
it,  whin  I  can  get  no  one  to  fight  wid.  Sure 
I'm  disgracing  my  relations  by  the  Ufe  I'm 
leadin'.  I'll  go  to  my  grave  widout  ever 
batin'  a  man,  or  bein'  bate  myself  ;  that's  the 
vexation.  Divil  the  row  ever  I  was  able  to 
kick  up  in  my  life  ;  &o  that  I'm  fairly  blue- 
mowlded  for  want  of  a  batin'.  But  if  you 
have  ptitieuce " 

"  Patience  !  "  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  that  was  perfectly  disas-  1 
trous  even  to  look  at ;  "  patience,  did  you 
say,  Neal  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Neal,  "  an',  be  my  sowl,  if  you 
deny  that  I  said  patience,  I'll  break  j'our  ! 
head ! "  ■  I 

"  Ah,  Neal,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  don't  ; 
deny  it — for  though  I  am  teaching  philoso-  ; 
phy,  knowledge,  and  mathematics,  every  day 
in  my  life,  yet  I'm  learning  patience  myself 
both  night  and  day.  No,  Neal ;  I  have  for- 
gotten to  deny  anything.  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  a  contradiction,  out  of  my  own 
school,  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  I  once 
expressed  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  twelve 
yeai-s  ago,  but  ever  since  I  have  abandoned 
even  doubting.  That  doubt  was  the  last 
expiring  effort  at  maintaining  my  domestic 
authority — but  I  suffered  for  it."  i 

"  Well,"  said  Neal,  "if  you  have  patience, 
I'll  tell  you  what  afflicts  me  fi'om  beginnin'  | 
to  endin'."  > 

"  I  ivill  have  patience,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  he  accordingly  heard  a  dismal  and  indig- 
nant tale  fi'om  the  tailor. 

"  Your  have  told  me  that  fifty  times  over," 
said  'Sir.  O'Connor,  after  hearing  the  story.  ' 
"  Your  spii-it  is  too  martial  for  a  pacific  life. 
If  you  follow  my  advice,  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  ripple  the  calm  current  of  your  exist- 
ence to  some  purpose.  Marnj  a  wife.  For 
twenty -five  years  I  have  given  instructions  in 
three  branches,  vi^. — philosophy,  knowledge, 
and  mathematics— I  am  also  well  versed  in 
matrimony,  and  I  declare  that,  upon  my 
misery,  and  by  the  contents  of  all  my  afflic- 
tions, it  is  my  solemn  and  melauoholy  opin- 
ion, that,  if  you  marry  a  wife,  you  will,  before 
three  months  pass  over  your  concatenated 
state,  not  have  a  single  complaint  to  make 
touching  a  superabundance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  or  a  love  of  fighting." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  any  woman 
would    make  me  afeard  ?  "    said  the  tailor,  I 
dehberately  rising  up  and  getting  his  cudgel.  | 


"  I'll  thank  you  merely  to  go  over  the  words 
agin  till  I  thrash  you  widin  an  inch  o'  vour 
hfe.     That's  aU." 

"Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  meekly,  "I 
won't  fight ;  I  have  been  too  often  subduecl 
ever  to  presume  on  the  hope  of  a  single  vic- 
tory. My  spirit  is  long  since  evaporated:! 
I  am  hke  one  of  your  own  shreds,  a  mere 
selvage.  Do  you  not  know  how  nmch  my 
liabiUments  have  shrunk  in,  even  witliin  the 
last  five  years  ?  Hear  me,  Neal ;  and  vene- 
rate my  words  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  a  projihet.  If  you  wish  to  taste  the 
luxury  of  being  subdued — if  you  are,  as  you 
say,  blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  heating,  and 
sick  at  heart  of  a  peaceful  existence — why, 
MAiiRT  A  WIFE.  Neal,  send  my  breeches  home 
with  ail  haste, /o?-  they  are  wanted,  you  under- 
stand.    Farewell ! " 

Mr.  O'Connor,  having  thus  expressed 
himself,  depai-ted,  and  Neal  stood,  with  the 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  looking  at  the  door  out 
of  which  he  passed,  with  an  expression  of 
fierceness,  contempt,  and  reflection,  sti-ongly 
blended  on  the  ruins  of  his  once  heroic 
visage. 

Many  a  man  has  haj)pLness  within  his 
reach  if  he  but  knew  it.  The  taUor  had  been, 
hitherto,  miserable  because  he  pursued  a 
wrong  object.  The  schoolmaster,  however, 
suggested  a  train  of  thought  upon  which 
Neal  now  fastened  with  all  the  ardor  ^f  a 
chivalrous  temperament.  Naj-,  he  wondered 
that  the  family  sisirit  should  have  so  com- 
pletely seized  upon  the  fighting  side  of  his 
heart,  as  to  preclude  all  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony ;  for  he  could  not  but  remember  that 
his  relations  were  as  ready  for  marriage  as 
for  fighting.  To  doubt  this,  would  have  been 
to  throw  a  blot  upon  his  own  escutcheon. 
He,  therefore,  very  prudently  asked  himself, 
to  whom,  if  he  did  not  many,  should  he 
transmit  his  courage.  He  was  a  single  man, 
and,  dying  as  such,  he  would  be  the  sole  de- 
pository of  his  own  valor,  which,  like  Jun- 
ius's  secret,  must  perish  with  him.  If  he 
could  have  left  it,  as  a  legacy,  to  such  of  his 
fi-iends  as  were  most  remarkable  for  coward- 
ice, why,  the  case  would  be  altered  ;  but  this 
was  impossible— and  he  had  now  no  other 
means  of  preserving  it  to  posterity  than  by 
creating  a  posterity  to  inherit  it.  He  saw, 
too,  that  the  world  was  likely  to  become 
convulsed.  War.s,  as  everybodj'  knew,  were 
certainly  to  break  out ;  and  would  it  not  be 
an  ixri  lli'ul  (i|iiic)rtunity  for  bemg  father  to  a 
(Mill. 11(1.  i>r.  jicrliaps,  a  general,  that  might 
astonish  the  world. 

Tlie  change  visible,  in  Neal,  after  the 
schoolmaster's  last  visit,  absolutely  thundei- 
struck  all  who  knew  him.  The  clothes, 
which  he   had    rashly   taken    in   to   fit   hi'' 
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shrivelled  limbs,  were  once  more  let  out. 
The  tailor  expanded  with  a  new  spii-it ;  his 
joints  ceased  to  be  supple,  as  in  the  days  of 
his  valor ;  his  eye  became  less  fiery,  but 
more  brilliant.  From  being  martial,  he  got 
desperately  gallant  ;  but,  somehow,  he  could 
not  affoi-d  to  act  the  hero  and  lover  both  at 
tiie  same  time.  This,  perhaps,  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  a  tailor.  His  i)olicy 
was  better.  He  resolved  to  bring  all  liis 
available  energj'  to  bear  upon  the  charms  of 
whatever  fair  nymph  he  should  select  for  the 
honor  of  matrimony  ;  to  waste  his  spirit  in 
fighting  would,  therefore,  be  a  deduction 
from  the  single  2)urpose  in  view. 

The  transition  from  war  to  love  is  by  no 
means  so  remarkable  as  we  might  at  firsi 
imagine.  We  quote  Jack  Falstaff  in  proof 
of  this,  or,  if  the  reader  be  disijosed  to  reject 
our  authority,  then  we  quote  Ancient  Pistol 
hunself — both  of  whom  we  consider  as  the 
most  fiuislied  specimens  of  heroism  that  ever 
carried  a  safe  skin.  Acres  would  have  been 
a  hero  had  he  won  gloves  to  prevent  the 
courage  fi-om  oozing  out  at  his  palms,  or  not 
felt  such  an  unlucky  aiitijiathy  to  the  "snug 
lying  in  the  Abbey  ; "  and  as  for  Captain 
Bobadil,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  his  plan,  for  vanquishing  an  army, 
into  practice.  "We  feai-,  indeed,  that  neither 
his  character,  nor  Bfen  Jonsons knowledge  of 
human  nature,,  is  projjerly  understood  ;  for 
it  certainly  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
man,  whose  si^irit  glowed  to  encounter  a 
whole  host,  could,  without  tarnishing  his 
dignity,  if  closely  pressed,  condescend  to 
fight  an  individual.  But  as  these  remarks 
on  corn-age  may  be  felt  by  the  reader  as  an  j 
invidious  introduction  of  a  subject  disagree-  j 
able  to  him,  we  beg  to  hush  it  for  the  j^resent 
and  return  to  the  tailor. 

No  sooner  had  Neal  begun  to  feel  an  \ 
inclination  to  matrimony,  than  his  fi-iends 
knew  that  his  principles  had  veered,  by  the 
change  now  visil)lc  in  his  person  and  deport-  ; 
ment.  They  saw  he  had  rutU'il  from  courage, 
and  joined  love.  Heretofore  his  life  had 
been  all  winter,  darkened  by  storm  and 
hurricane.  The  fiercer  virtues  had  played 
the  devil  with  him  ;  every  word  was  thunder, 
every  look  Ughtniug ;  but  now  all  that  had 
passed  away  ; — before,  he  was  the  forlilfr  in 
re,  at  present  he  was  the  Kua  viler  in  tnodo. 
His  existence  was  perfect  spring — beauti- 
fully vernal.  All  the  amiable  and  softer 
qualities  began  to  bud  about  his  heart ; 
a  genial  wannth  was  diffused  over  him ; 
his  soul  got  green  within  him  ;  everj'  day 
was  serene  ;  and  if  a  cloud  happened  to  be 
come  visible,  there  was  a  roguish  rainbow 
astride  of  it,  on  which  sat  a  beautiful  Iris 
that  lauglied  down  at  him,  and  seemed  to 


say,  "  why  the  dickens,  Neal,  dou"t  yon 
many  a  wife  ?  " 

Neal  could  not  resist  the  aftlatus  which  de- 
scended on  him  ;  an  ethereal  light  dweUed, 
he  thought,  upon  the  face  of  nature  ;  the 
color  of  the  cloth,  which  he  cut  out  fi-om  day 
to  day,  was  to  his  enraptmed  eye  like  the 
color  of  Cupid's  wings — all  j^urjjle ;  his 
visions  were  worth  theii-  weight  in  gold  ;  Ids 
dreams,  a  credit  to  the  bed  he  slept  on  ;  and 
his  feeUngs,  like  blind  puppies,  young  and 
aUve  to  the  milk  of  love  and  kindness  whicli 
they  drew  from  his  heart.  Most  of  this  de- 
light escaped  the  obsei-vation  of  the  world, 
for  Neal,  like  your  tnie  lover,  became  shy 
and  mysterious.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
he  resembled ;  no  dark  lantern  ever  had 
more  light  shut  up  within  itself,  than  Neal 
had  in  his  soul,  although  his  friends  were 
not  aware  of  it.  They  knew,  indeed,  that  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  valor  ;  but  beyond 
this  their  knowledge  did  not  extend. 

Neal  was  slu-ewd  enough  to  know  that 
what  he  felt  must  be  love  ; — nothing  else 
could  disten<l  him  with  hapjiiness,  until  his 
soul  felt  Ught  and  bladder-like,  but  love. 
As  an  oyster  opens,  when  expecting  the  tide, 
so  did  his  soul  expand  at  the  contemplation 
of  matrimony.  Labor  ceased  to  be  a  trouble 
to  him  ;  he  siuig  and  sewed  from  morning  to 
night ;  his  hot  goose  no  longer  burned  liim, 
for  his  heai-t  was  as  hot  as  his  goose  ;  the 
vibrations  of  his  head,  at  each  successive 
stitch,  were  no  longer  sad  and  melaiicholy. 
There  was  a  buoyant  shake  of  exultation  in 
them  which  showed  that  his  soul  was  placid 
and  hapjiy  within  him. 

Endless  honor  be  to  Neal  llalone  for  the 
originality  with  which  he  managed  the  ten- 
der sentiment  I  He  did  not,  hke  your  com- 
monplace lovers,  first  discover  a  pretty  girl, 
and  afterwards  become  en:unored  of  her. 
No  such  thing,  he  had  the  passion  prepared 
beforehand — cut  out  and  made  up  as  it  were, 
ready  for  any  girl  whom  it  might  fit.  This 
was  falling  in  love  in  the  abstract,  and  let  n(j 
man  condemn  it  without  a  trial  ;  for  many  a 
long-winded  argument  could  be  urged  in  its 
defence.  It  is  always  wrong  to  commence 
business  without  capitsd.  and  Nejil  had  a 
good  stock  to  begin  with.  All  we  beg  is. 
that  the  reader  will  not  confound  it  with 
Platonism,  which  never  mai-ries ;  but  he  is 
at  full  liberty  to  call  it  Socnitism,  whicli 
takes  unto  itself  a  wife,  and  suffers  accord- 
ingly. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  Neal  forgot  the 
schoolmasters  kindness,  or  failed  to  be  duly 
grateful  for  it.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  the  first 
person  whom  he  consulted  touching  his 
passion.  With  a  cheerful  soul  lie  waited  on 
tliat  melaucholv  and  ffentleman-like  man,  anil 
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in  the  ven-  luxury  of  his  heai-t  told  him  that 
lie  was  in  love. 

"  In  love,  Neal !  "  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"  May  I  inquire  with  whom  ?  " 

"Wid  nobody  in  particular,  yet,"  replied 
Neal ;  "  but  of  late  Tm  got  diviUsh  fond  o' 
the -girls  in  general." 

"And  do  you  call  that  being  in  love, 
Neal  ?  "  said  Mr.  O'Connor. 

"Why,  what  else  would  I  call  it?"  return- 
ed the  tailor.      "  Amn't  I  fond  of  them  ?" 

"Then  it  must  be  what  is  termed  the 
Universal  Passion,  Neal,"  observed  Mi-. 
O'Connor,  "  although  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  such  an  illustration  of  it  as  you 
present  in  your  own  person." 

"  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  how  to  act," 
said  Neal ;  "I'm  as  happy  as  a  prince  since 
I  began  to  get  fond  o'  them,  an'  to  think  of 
maniage." 

The  schoolmaster  shook  his  head  again, 
and  looked  rather  miserable.  Neal  rubbed 
liis  hands  with  glee,  and  looked  perfectlj' 
hai^py.  The  schoolmaster  shook  his  head 
again,  and  looked  more  miserable  than 
before.  Neal's  hapjjiness  also  increased  on 
the  second  iiibbiug. 

Now,  to  tell  the  secret  at  once.  Mi-.  O'Con- 
nor would  not  have  appeared  so  miserable, 
were  it  not  for  Neal's  happiness  ;  nor  Neal 
so  happy,  were  it  not  for  Mr.  O'Connor's 
misei-^-.  It  was  all  the  result  of  contrast  ;  but 
this  you  wQl  net  understand  unless  you  be 
deeply-  read  in  modern  novels. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  however,  was  a  man  of 
sense,  who  knew,  ujion  this  j)rinciple,  that 
the  longer  he  continued  to  shake  his  head, 
the  more  miserable  he  must  become,  and  the 
more  also  would  he  increase  Neal's  happi- 
ness ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  increasing 
Neal's  happiness  at  his  own  expense— for, 
upon  the  same  hj'pothesis,  it  would  have 
been  for  Neal's  interest  had  he  remained 
shaking  his  head  there,  and  getting  miserable 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  He  consequently 
declined  giving  the  third  shake,  for  he 
thouglit  tlirit  plain  conversation  was,  after 
all.  more  si^iiiticant  and  forcible  than  the 
most  eloquent  nod,  however  ably  translated. 

"  Neal,"  said  he,  "  c-ould  you,  by  stretching 
your  imagination,  contrive  to  rest  contented 
witli  nursing  your  passion  in  solitude,  and 
love  the  sex  at  a  distance  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  nurse  and  mind  my  busi- 
ness?" replied  the  tailor.  I'll  never  nurse 
so  long  as  111  have  the  wife ;  and  as  for 
'magination  it  depends  upon  tlie  grain  of  it, 
whether  I  can  stretch  it  or  not.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  made  a  coat  of  it  in  my 
life." 

"You  don't  understand  me,  Neal,"  said 
the  schoolmaster.     "In  recommending  lunr- 


'  riage,  I  was  only  driving  one  evil  out  of  you 

by  introducing  another.     Do  you  think  that, 

if  you  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  wife,  you 
I  would  get  heroic  again  ? — that  is,  would  you, 
I  take  once  more  to  the  love  of  fighting?" 
[  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  I  would,"  said 
'  the  tailor  :  "  If  I  miss  the  wife,  I'll  kick  up 
j  such  a  dust  as  never  was  seen  in  the  parish, 

an'  you're  the  first  man  that  I'll  lick.  But 
'  now  that  I'm  in  love."  he  continued,    '  sure, 

I  ought  to  look  out  for  the  wife." 

"Ah  !  Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "you 

are  tempting  destiny  :  your  temerity  be,  witli 

all  its  melancholy  consequences,  ujion  yout 

own  head." 
j      "Come,  "said  the  tailor,  "it  wasn't  to  hear 

you  gToaning  to  the  tune  of  '  Dhrinimind- 
!  boo,'  or  '  The  ould  woman  rockin'  her  cradle,' 
j  that  I  came  ;    but  to  know  if  you  could  help 

me  in  makin'  out  the  wife.  That's  the  dis- 
I  coorse." 

j  ' '  Look  at  me,  Neal, '"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
!  solemnly  ;    "  I  am  at  this  moment,  and  have 

been  any  time  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  a 
;  living  camto  against  matrimony.  I  do  not 
i  think  that  earth  possesses  such  a  luxui-y  as 
j  a  smgle  soUtary  life.  Neal,  the  monks  of  old 
i  were  happy  men  :  they  were  all  fat  and  had 
j  double  chins  ;  and,  Neal,  I  tell  you,  that  all 
i  fat  men  are  in  general  happy.     Care  caimot 

come  at  them  so  readily  as  at  a  thin  man  ; 

before  it  gets  through  the  strong  outworks 
I  of  flesh  and  blood  with  which  thev  are  sur- 
1  rounded,  it  becomes  treacherous  to  its  origi- 
j  nalpui-pose,  joins  the  cheei-ftd  spirits  it  meet« 
I  in  the  system,  and  dances  about  the  heart  in 

all  the  machiess  of  mirth  ;  just  hke  a  sincere 
;  ecclesiastic,  who  comes  to   lecture  a  good 

fellow  against  drinking,  but  who  forgets  his 
'  lecture  over  his  cups,  and  is  laid  under  the 

I  table  with  such  success,  that  he  either  never 
comes  to  finish  his  lecture,  or  comes  often 
to  be  laid  luider  the  table.     Look  at  me, 

\  Neal,  how  wasted,  flesliless,  ai'd  miserable,  I 
stand  before  you.  You  know  how  my  gar- 
i  ments  have  shrunk  in,  and  what  a  solid  man 
,  I  was  before  marriage.  Neal.  jjause,  I  be- 
!  seech  you  :  otherwise  you  stand  a  strong 
!  chance  of  becoming  a  nonentity  like  myself." 
j  "I  don't  care  what  I  become,"  said  the 
tailor  ;  "I  can't  think  that  you'd  be  sc  imra^ 
sonable  as  to  expect  that  any  of  the  Malones 
i  should  pass  out  of  the  world  widout  either 
j  bein'  bate  or  marrid.  Have  rason,  Mr. 
;  O'Connor,  an'  if  you  can  help  me  to  the  vrife, 

I I  promise  to  take  in  youi-  coat  the  next  time 
i  for  nothin'." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  "  what 
■  would  you  think  of  the  butcher's  daughter, 
!  Biddy  Neil  ?  You  have  always  had  a  thirst 
for  blood,  and  here  you  may  have  it  gratified 
in  an  innocent  maimer,  should  you  ever  be- 
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come  sanguinaiy  again.  'Tis  true,  Neal,  she 
is  twice  your  size,  and  possesses  three  times 
j'our  strength ;  but  for  that  very  reason, 
Neol,  marry  her  if  you  can.  Large  aiiiiniils 
ai'e  placid  ;  and  heaven  presei-ve  those  bache- 
lors, whom  I  wish  well,  from  a  small  wife : 
'tis  such  who  always  wield  the  sceptre  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  rule  theii  husbands  with  a 
rod  of  iron." 

"  Say  no  more,  Mi-.  O'Connor,"  rephed  the 
tailor,  "she's  the  veiy  girl  I'm  in  love  wid, 
an'  never  fear,  but  I'll  overcome  her  heart  if 
it  can  be  done  by  man.  Now,  step  over  the 
way  to  ray  house,  an'  we'll  have  a  sup  on  the 
head  of  it.     "Who's  that  calling  ?  " 

"Ah!  Neal,  I  know  the  tones-there 's  a 
shi-illness  in  them  not  to  be  mist^ikeu.  F.ire- 
well !  I  must  depart ;  you  have  heard  tlie 
proverb,  'those  who  ai-e  bound  must  obey.' 
Young  Jack,  I  presume,  is  squalling,  and  I 
must  either  nurse  him,  rock  the  cradle,  or 
sing  comic  tunes  for  him,  though  heaven 
knows  with  what  a  disastrous  heart  I  often 
sing,  '  Begone  dull  care,"  the  '  Rakes  of  New- 
castle,' or  'Peas  upon  a  Trencher.'  Neal,  I 
say  again,  pause  before  you  take  this  leap  in 
the  dark.  Pause,  Neal,  I  entreat  you.  Fare- 
weU !  " 

Neal,  however,  was  gifted  with  the  heart 
of  an  Lishman,  and  scorned  caution  as  the 
chai-acteristic  of  a  eowaixl  ;  he  had,  as  it  ap- 
peared, abandoned  all  design  of  fighting,  but 
the  courage  still  adhered  to  him  even  in 
making  love.  He  consequently  conducted 
the  siege  of  Biddy  Neil's  heart  with  a  degi-ee 
of  skill  and  valor  which  would  not  have 
come  amiss  to  Marshal  Gendd  at  the  siege 
of  Antweip.  Locke  or  Dugalil  Stewart,  in- 
deed, liad  they  been  cognizant  of  the  tailor's 
ti'iumph,  might  have  illustrated  the  principle 
on  which  he  succeeded — as  to  ourselves,  we 
can  only  conjecture  it.  Our  oati  oijiniou  is, 
that  they  were  both  animated  with  a  con- 
genial sjjirit.  Biddy  was  the  very  pink  of 
pugnacity,  and  could  throw  in  a  body  blow, 
•  or  plant  a  facer,  with  singular  energy  and 
science.  Her  prowess  hitherto  had,  we  con- 
fess, been  displayed  only  within  the  limited 
range  of  domestic  Ufe  ;  but  should  slie  ever 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  it  upon  a  larger 
scale,  there  was  no  doubt  whatsoever,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
every  one  of  whom  she  had  successively  sub- 
dued, that  she  must  un<loubtp(lly  distinguish 
hersflf.  There  W!is  ccitainly  one  difficulty 
which  the  tailor  had  nut  to  encounter  in  the 
progress  of  his  courtship  ;  the  field  Wiis  his 
own  ;  he  had  not  a  rival  to  dispute  his  claim. 
Neither  was  there  any  opposition  given  by 
her  friends  ;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  all 
anxious  for  the  match  ;  and  when  the  ;u'- 
rangements   were    oncluded,   Neal  felt   his  i 


hand  squeezed  by  them  in  succession,  witli 
an  expression  more  resembling  condolence 
than  joy.  Neal,  however,  had  been  bred  to 
tailoring,  and  not  to  metaphysics  ;  he  could 
cut  out  a  coat  very  well,  but  we  do  not  s-.iy 
that  he  could  trace  a  principle — as  what 
tailor,  excej^t  Jeremy  Taylor,  could  ?  / 

There  was  nothing  pai-ticulsu-  in  the  wed- 
ding. :Mr.  O'Connor  was  asked  by  Neal  to' 
be  present  at  it :  but  he  shook  his  "head,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  not  courage  to  attend 
it,  or  inclination  to  witness  any  man's  sor- 
rows but  his  own.  He  met  the  wedding 
25arty  by  accident,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim 
with  a  sigh,  as  they  flaunted  past  him  in  gay 
exuberance  of  spirits— "Ah,  poor  Neal  !  he 
is  going  like  one  of  her  father's  cattle  to  the 
shambles  !  Woe  is  me  for  having  suggested 
matrimony  to  the  tailor !  He  will  not  long 
be  under  the  necessity  of  sapng  that  he  '  is 
blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  beating.'  The 
butcheress  will  fell  him  like  a  Kerry  ox,  and 
I  may  have  his  blood  to  answer  for,  and  his 
discomfiture  to  feel  for,  in  addition  to  my 
own  misei-ies." 

On  the  evening  of  the  wedding-daj',  about 
the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  Neal — whose  spirits 
were  uncommonly  exalted,  for  his  heart  lux- 
vu'iated  within  hiiu — diinced  with  his  bride's 
maid  ;  after  the  dance  he  sat  beside  her,  and 
got  eloquent  in  praise  of  her  beauty  ;  and  it 
is  Slid,  too,  that  he  whispered  to  her,  and 
chucked  her  chiu  with  considerable  g;d- 
lantiT.  The  lile-a-tcte  continued  for  some 
time  without  exciting  particulai-  attention, 
with  one  excejition  ;  but  llial  exception  was 
worth  a  whole  chapter  of  general  rules.  JL-s. 
Milone  rose  up,  then  sat  down  again,  and 
took  oft"  a  glass  of  the  native  ;  she  got  up  a 
second  time — all  the  wfe  rushed  upon  her 
heart — she  approached  them,  and  in  a  fit  of 
the  most  exquisite  sensibihty,  knocked  the 
bride's  maid  down,  and  gave  the  tailor  a  kick 
of  affecting  pathos  upon  the  inexpressibles. 
Tlie  whole  scene  was  a  touching  one  on  both  ■ 
sides.  The  tailor  was  sent  on  all-foui-s  to 
the  floor  ;  but  Mrs.  IVIalouo  to(^k  him  ijuietly 
up,  put  him  under  her  arm  as  one  woidd  a 
lap  dog,  and  with  stately  step  maiched  him 
away  to  the  connubial  apartment,  in  which 
everything  remained  very  quiet  for  the  rest 
of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  'Mr.  O'Connor  presented 
himself  to  congratulate  the  biilor  on  his 
happiness.  Neal,  as  his  friend  shook  h:uids 
with  him,  gave  the  schoolmaster's  fingers  a 
slight  squeeze,  such  as  a  man  gives  who 
would  gently  entreat  your  sympathy.  The 
schoolmaster  looked  at  him,  and  thought  he 
shook  his  head.  Of  tliis,  however,  he  could 
not  be  certaiii ;  for,  as  he  shook  his  owi  dur- 
ing the  moment  of  observation,  he  concluded 
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fliat  it  mip:1it  be  a  mere  mistate  of  the  eye, 
or  perhaps  tlie  result  of  a  miud  predisposed  to 
be  credulous  on  the  subject  of  shaking  heads. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  draw  a 
veil,  or  cui-tain,  or  blind  of  some  description, 
over  the  remnant  of  the  taUor's  nai-rative  that 
is  to  follow  ;  but  as  it  is  the  duty  of  even- 
faithful  historian  to  give  the  secret  causes  of 
appeai-anees  which  the  world  iu  general  do 
not  understand,  so  we  think  it  but  honest  to 
go  on,  impai'tially  and  faithfully,  without 
shrinking  fiom  the  responsibility  that  is  fre- 
queutly  annexed  to  ti-uth. 

For  the  first  three  days  after  matrimony, 
Neal  felt  like  a  man  who  had  been  translated 
to  a  new  and  more  lively  state  of  existence. 
He  had  expected,  and  flattered  himself,  that, 
the  moment  this  event  should  take  place,  he 
would  once  more  resume  his  heroism,  and 
exjierience  the  pleasure  of  a  drubbLag.  This 
determination  he  kept  a  profomid  secret — 
nor  was  it  known  imtil  a  futiu-e  ])eriod,  when 
he  disclosed  it  to  Mr.  O'Connor.  He  intended, 
therefore,  that  marriage  should  be  notliing 
more  than  a  mere  parenthesis  in  his  life — a 
kind  of  asterisk,  pointing,  in  a  note  at  the 
bottom,  to  this  single  exception  in  his  general 
conduct — a  nota  bene  to  'the  spirit  of  a  mai-- 
tial  man,  intimating  that  he  had  been  peace- 
ful only  for  a  while.  In  trath,  he  was,  dur- 
ing the  influence  of  love  over  him,  and  iip  to 
the  ven'  day  of  his  marriage,  secretly  as 
blue-moulded  as  ever  for  want  of  a  beating. 
The  heroic  penchant  lay  snugly  latent  in  his 
he.irt,  unchecked  and  unmodified.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  achieving  a  capital 
imposition  upon  the  world  at  large — that  he 
was  actually  hoaxing  mankind  m  general — 
and  that  such  an  excellent  piece  of  knavish 
tranquillity  had  never  been  pei-petrated  be- 
fore his  time. 

On  the  first  week  after  his  mairiage,  there 
chanced  to  be  a  fau'  in  the  next  market-town. 
Xeal,  after  breakftist,  brought  forward  a 
bunch  of  ghillelahx,  in  order  to  select  the 
best  ;  the  wife  inquu-ed  the  pui-pose  of  the 
selection,  and  Neal  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  have  a  tight  that  day,  if  it  were  to 
be  had,  he  said,  for  love  or  money.  "  The 
thruth  is,"  he  exclaimed,  strutting  with  forti- 
tude about  the  house,  "  the  thruth  is,  that 
I've  done  the  whole  of  yez — I'm  as  blue- 
vioidded  as  ever  for  want  of  a  bat  in." 

"  Don't  go,"  said  the  wife. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Neal,  with  vehemence  ; 
"  m  go  if  the  whole  parish  was  to  go  to  pre- 
vint  me." 

In  about  another  half-hour  Neal  sat  down 
quietly  to  his  business,  instead  of  going  to  the 
fair  ! 

Much  ingenious  speculation  might  be  in- 
dulged in,  upon  this  abrupt  termination  to 


the  tailor's  most  formidable  resolution  ,  but, 
for  our  own  part,  we  will  prefer  going  on 
Mdth  the  narrative,  leaving  the  reader  at 
hberty  to  solve  the  mystery  as  he  pleases. 
Li  the  mean  time,  we  say  this  much — let 
those  who  cannot  make  it  out,  carry  it  to 
their  tailor  ;  it  is  a  tailor's  my.stery,  and  no 
one  has  so  good  a  right  to  imderstand  it — 
except,  perhaps,  a  tailor's  wife. 

At  the  period  of  his  matrimony,  Neal  had 
become  as  j)lump  and  as  stout  as  he  ever  was 
known  to  be  in  his  plumpest  and  stoutest 
days.  He  and  the  schoolmaster  had  been 
veiy  intimate  about  this  time  ;  but  we  know 
not  how  it  happened  that  soon  afterwards 
'  he  felt  a  modest  bridelike  reluctance  in  meet- 
ing with  that  afflicted  gentleman.  As  the 
eve  of  his  union  approached,  he  was  in  the 
habit,  during  the  schoolmaster's  visits  to  his 
workshop,  of  alluding,  in  rather  a  sarcastic 
I  tone,  considering  the  unthriving  appeai-ance 
'  of  his  friend,  to  the  increasing  lustiness  of 
I  his  person.  Nay,  he  has  often  leaped  up 
from  his  lap-board,  and,  in  the  strong  sj)irit 
of  exultation,  thrust  out  his  leg  in  attesta- 
tion of  his  assertion,  slapi^ing  it,  moreover, 
I  with  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph,  that  sounded 
'  like  a  knell  to  the  happiness  of  his  emaciated 
1  acquaintance.  The  schoolmaster's  philoso- 
phy, however,  unhke  his  flesh,  never  depaiied 
'  from  him  :  his  usual  observation  was,  "  Neal, 
we  are  both  receding  fi-om  the  same  jjoint  ; 
you  increase  in  flesh,  whilst  I,  heaven  help 
me,  am  fast  diminishing." 
I  The  tailor  received  these  remarks  with 
'  very  boisterous  miiih,  whilst  Mr.  O'Connor 
I  simply  shook  his  head,  and  looked  sadlj-  upon 
j  his  limbs,  now  shrouded  iu  a  sujaei-fluitj'  of 
garments,  somewhat  resembling  a  slender 
thi'ead  of  water  in  a  shallow  summer  stream, 
I  nearly  wasted  away,  and  siuTOunded  by  an 
unproportionate  extent  of  channel. 

The  fourth  month  after  the  marriage  ar- 
rived. Neal,  one  day,  near  its  close,  began 
to  dress  himseK  in  his  best  appai-el.  Even 
then,  when  buttoning  his  waistcoat,  he  shook 
his  head  after  the  maimer  of  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  made  obsei-vatious  upon  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  it  over-folded  him. 
I  Well,  thought  he,  with  a  sigh — this  waist- 
j  coat  certainly  did  fit  me  to  a  T  :  but  it's  won- 
i  dherfvd  to  think  how — cloth  stretches. 

"  Neal,"  said  the  wife,  on  perceiving  him 
dressed,  "where  are  you  bound  for?  " 

"Faith,  for   lifj,"    replied   Neal,  with   a 
mitigated  swagger  ;  "  and  I'd  as  soon,  if  it 

had  been  the  will  of  Provid " 

He  paused. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  asked  the  wifCj 
a  second  time. 

"^A"hy,"  he  answered,  "  only  to  the  dance 
at  Jemmy  Connolly's  ;  I'll  be  back  early," 
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"  Dou't  go,"  said  tlie  wife. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Neal,  "  if  the  wbole  coimtliry 
was  to  231'event  ine.  Thunder  an'  lightuiii," 
woman,  who  am  I  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
but  rather  inlirm  voice  ;  "  amu't  I  Xeal 
Malone,  that  never  met  a  man  who'd  tight 
him  !  Neal  Malone,  that  was  never  beat  by 
man  !  Why,  tare-an-ounze,  woman  I  AMioo  I 
I'U  get  enraged  some  time,  an'  play  the 
divil  ?    Who's  afeard,  I  say '? " 

"  Don't  (JO,"  added  the  wife  a  third  time, 
giving  Neal  a  significant  look  in  the  face. 

In  about  another  half-hour,  Neal  sat  down 
quietly  to  hia  bminesg,  instead  of  going  to  the 
dance  ! 

Neal  now  turned  himself,  like  many  a  sage 
in  similar  cir<!umstances,  to  philosophy  ;  that 
is  to  say — he  began  to  shake  his  head  upon 
principle,  after  the  manner  of  the  school- 
master. He  would,  indeed,  have  prefeiTcd 
the  bottle  upon  principle  ;  but  there  was  no 
getting  at  the  bottle,  except  through  the 
wife  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  by  tlie  time 
it  reached  him,  there  was  little  consolation 
left  in  it.  Neal  bore  all  in  silence ;  for 
silence,  his  friend  had  often  told  him,  was  a 
proof  of  wisdom. 

Soon  after  this,  Neal,  one  evening,  met 
'Mx:  O'Connor  by  chance  upon  a  plank  which 
crossed  a  river.  This  plank  was  only  a  foot 
in  breadth,  so  that  no  two  indiwduals  could 
pass  each  other  upon  it.  We  cannot  find 
words  in  which  to  express  the  dismay  of 
both,  on  finding  that  thej-  absolutely  glided 
past  one  another  without  collision. 

Both  paused,  and  surveyed  each  other 
solemnly  ;  but  the  astonishment  was  aU  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  O'Connor. 

"Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "by  jill 
the  houseliold  gods,  I  conjure  you  to  speak, 
that  I  may  be  assured  you  live  !  " 

The  ghost  of  a  blush  crossed  the  church- 
yard visage  of  the  tailor. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  why  the  devil  did 
you  temjit  me  to  marrj'  a  wife." 

"  Neal,"  said  his  friend,  "  answer  me  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  possil)le — throw  in- 
to your  countenance  all  the  gravity  you  can 
assume  ;  speak  as  if  you  were  under  tlie  hands 
of  tlie  liangman,  with  the  rope  about  your 
neck,  for  the  question  is,  indeed,  a  trying 
one  whi(!h  I  am  about  to  put.  Ai'C  you  still 
'  blue-moulded  for  want  of  beating '? " 

The  tailor  collected  liimself  to  make  a  re- 
ply ;  he  put  one  leg  out — the  very  leg  whicli 
he  used  to  show  in  triumph  to  his  friend  ; 
but,  alas,  how  dwindled !  He  opened  liis 
waistcoat,  and  lapped  it  roiuid  him,  until  ho 
looked  like  a  weasel  on  its  hind  legs.  He 
then  raised  himself  up  on  his  tip  toes,  and,  in 
an  awful  whisper,  repUed.  "  No  ! ! !  the  devil 
a  bit  I'm  hluc-nwwldvd  for  want  of  a  batin." 


I  The  schoolmaster  shook  his  head  in  hi  \ 
own  miserable  manner  ;  but,  alas  I  he  soon 
perceived  that  the  tailor  was  as  great  an 
adept  at  shaking  the  head  as  himself.  Nay. 
j  he  saw  that  tliere  was  a  calamitous  refine- 
ment— a  delicacy  of  shake  in  the  tailor's  vi- 
brations, which  gave  to  his  own  nod  a  very 
I  commonplace  chsu-acter. 

The  next  day  the  tailor  took  in  his  clotlies  : 
I  and  from  time  to  time  continued  to  adjust 
I  them  to  the  dimensions  of  his  shrinking  per- 
;  son.  The  schoolmaster  and  he,  whenever 
they  could  ste;il  a  moment,  met  and  sym- 
i  pathized  together..  'Sir.  O'Connor,  however, 
i  bore  up  somewhat  bejter  than  Neal.  Tlie 
'  latter  was  subdued  in  heart  and  in  sjjirit  ; 
!  thoroughly,  completely,  and  intensely  van- 
quished. His  features  became  sharpened  by 
misery,  for  a  termagant  wife  is  the  whetstone 
on  which  all  the  calamities  of  a  lien-pecked 
I  husband  are  painted  by  the  devil.  He  no 
longer  strutted  as  he  was  wont  to  do  ;  ho  ixi 
longer  carried  a  cudgel  as  if  he  wished  to 
I  wage  a  universd  battle  with  mankind.  Hf- 
was  now  a  married  man. — Sueakingly,  and 
with  a  cowai-dly  crawl  did  he  creep  along  as 
if  every  step  brought  him  nearer  to  the  gal- 
lows. The  schoolmaster's  march  of  misery 
I  was  fiu-  slower  than  Neal's  :  the  latter  dis- 
I  timced  him.  Before  thi-ee  ye;u-s  passed,  he 
I  had  shi-unk  up  so  much,  that  he  coidd  not 
I  walk  abroad  of  a  windy  day  withoiit  carrying 
weights  in  his  pockets  to  keep  him  firm  on 
i  the  earth,  whicli  he  once  trod  with  the  step 
1  of  a  giant.  He  agaiu  sought  the  school- 
I  master,  with  whom  indeed  he  associated  as 
much  as  possible.  Hei'e  he  felt  certain  of 
receiving  symi)athy  ;  nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed. That  worthy,  but  miserable,  man 
and  Neal,  often  retired  beyond  the  lieiuing 
of  their  respective  wives,  and  supported  each 
other  by  every  argument  in  their  power. 
Often  have  they  been  heard,  in  the  dusk  of 
I  evening,  siuging  behind  a  remote  hedge  that 
melaiKrholy  ditty,  "  Let  us  both  be  uuhapi\v 
together ; "  which  rose  upon  the  twilight 
[  breeze  witli  a  cautious  quaver  of  sorrow  truly 
he.art-rtnding  and  lugubrious. 

"Neal,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  on  one  of 
those  oectisions,  "  here  is  a  book  whi(!h  I 
recommend  to  your  perusal  ;  it  is  called 
'  The  MHicted  Man's  Companion  ; '  try  if  you 
cannot  glean  some  consolation  out  of  it." 

"  Faith."  said  Neal,  "I'm  forever  oblaged 
to  you,  but  I  don't  want  it.  I've  had  '  The 
.Vftlicted  Man's  Companion '  too  long,  and 
divil  an  atcnu  of  consolation  I  can  get  out  of 
it.  I  have  one  o  them  I  toll  you  ;  but,  be  mo 
sowl,  I'll  not  undhertake  a  jmir  o  them.  The 
very  name's  enough  for  me."  They  then 
se})arated. 

The  tailor's  m,s  vita'  must  have  been  power- 
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ful,  or  he  would  have  died.  In  two  yeai-s 
more  his  frieuds  could  not  distinguish  him 
fi'om  his  own  shadow  ;  ,a  circumstance  which 
was  of  great  uiconvenieuce  to  him.  Several 
grasped  at  the  hand  of  tue  shadow  instead 
of  his  ;  and  one  man  was  ne;ir  paying  it  five 
and  sisjjence  for  making  a  pair  of  small- 
clothes. Neal,  it  is  true,  undeceived  him 
with  some  trouble  ;  but  candidly  admitted 
that  he  was  not  able  to  carry  home  the 
money.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  for  the  poor 
tailor  to  bear-  what  he  felt ;  it  is  true  he  bore 
it  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  at  length  he  be- 
came suicidal,  ami  often  had  thoughts  of 
"  making  his  own  qwwtuH  with  his  bare  bod- 
kin." .ifter  many  deliberations  and  afflic- 
tions, he  ultimately  made  the  attempt ;  but,  ! 
alas  !  he  found  that  the  blood  of  the  INIalones  ! 
refused  to  flow  upon  so  ignominious  an  occa-  I 
sion.  So  he  solved  the  phenomenon  ;  al-  j 
though  the  truth  was,  that  his  blood  was  not  j 
'■  i'  the  vein  "  for 't ;  none  was  to  be  had.  What  i 
then  was  to  be  done  ?  He  resolved  to  get  \ 
rid  of  life  by  some  jjrocess  ;  and  the  next 
that  occuiTed  to  him  was  hanging.  In  a 
solemn  spirit  he  prepared  a  selvage,  and  sus- 
pended himself  from  the  rafter  of  his  work-  I 
shojj  ;  but  here  another  disappintment 
awaited  him — he  would  not  bang.  Such 
was  liis  want  of  gi-avity,  that  his  own  weight 
proved  insufficient  to  occasion  his  death  by 
mere  suspension.  His  thii'd  attempt  was  at 
drowning,  but  he  was  too  light  to  sink  ;  all  the 
elements, — all  his  own  energies  joined  them- 


selves, he  thought,  in  a  v.icked  conspiracy  to 
save  his  life.  Having  thus  tried  every 
avenue  to  destruction,  and  failed  in  all,  he 
felt  like  a  man  doomed  to  Uve  for  ever. 
Henceforward  he  shrunk  and  shrivelled  by 
slow  degrees,  until  in  the  coui-se  of  time  he 
became  so  attenuated,  that  the  grossness  of 
human  vision  could  no  longer  reach  lum. 

This,  however,  could  not  last  always. 
Though  stm  alive,  he  was,  to  all  intents  aiid 
purposes,  imperceptible.  He  could  now 
only  be  heard ;  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
essence — the  very  echo  of  human  existence, 
wx  el  pnjeterea  nihil.  It  is  true  the  school- 
master asserted  that  he  occasionally  caught 
passing  gUmpses  of  him  ;  but  that  was  be- 
cause he  had  been  himself  nearly  S2>iiitual- 
ized  by  affliction,  and  his  visual  ray  purged 
in  the  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation.  By 
and  by  Neal's  voice  lessened,  got  fainter  and 
more  indistinct,  until  at  length  nothing  but 
a  doubtful  murmui'  could  be  heard,  which 
ultimately  could  scai-cely  be  distinguished 
from  a  ringing  in  the  ears. 

Such  was  the  awful  and  mysterious  fate 
of  the  tailor,  who,  as  a  hero,  could  not  of 
course  die  ;  he  merely  dissolved  hke  an 
icicle,  wasted  into  immateriality,  and  finally 
melted  away  beyond  the  perception  of  mortal 
sense.  3Ir.  O'Connor  is  still  living,  and  once 
more  in  the  fulness  of  i^erfect  health  and 
strength.  His  wife,  however,  we  may  as 
well  hint,  has  beeu  dead  more  than  two 
years. 
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PEETACE. 

In  proposing  to  write  a  series  of  "Tales 
foi-  the  ii-isli  People,"  the  author  feels  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  many  difficulties  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  by  which  he 
may  be  still  met  in  bis  endeavors  to  accom- 
plish that  important  task.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  make  even-thing  as  dear  and  intel- 
ligible as  possible,  he  deems  it  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  state  what  his  object  is  in 
undertaking  it :  that  object  is  simply  to  im- 
prove their  physical  and  social  condition — 
generally  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  vivid 
and  striking,  but  unobjectionable  narratives, 
to  inculcate  such  principles  as  may  enable 
Irishmen  to  think  more  cleaiiy,  reason  more 
coiTectlj-,  and  act  more  earnestly  upon  the 
general  duties,  which,  fi'om  theu-  position  in 
life,  they  ai-e  called  upon  to  perform.  With 
regard  to  those  who  feel  axsi^reheusive  that 
anjlhing  calculated  to  iujm-e  the  doctrinsil 
convictions  of  the  Catholic  people  maj'  be 
suffered  to  creep  into  these  Tales,  the  author 
has  only  to  assiu-e  tliem — that  such  an  ob- 
ject comes  within  the  scope  neither  of  his 
plan  or  inclinations.  It  is  not  his  intention 
to  make  these  jiroductions  the  vehicles  of 
Theology  or  Polemics  ;  but  studiously  to 
avoid  anything  and  everything  that  even  ap- 
proaches the  sphere  of  clerical  duty.  His 
object,  so  fiU-  fi-om  that,  is  the  iiicul<;itioii  of 
general,  not  peculiar,  imuciiilcs  -].iiii.i|,l,.s 
which  neither  iiiiect  nor  olli  lul  uny  ii<  cd, 
but  which  are  claimed  and  valued  by  all. 
In  this  way,  by  niiiking  amusement  the  hand- 
maiden of  instruction,  the  author  beUeves  it 
possible  to  let  into  the  cabin,  the  ftu-m-house, 
and  even  the  landlord's  drawing-room,  a  light 
by  which  each  and  all  of  them  may  read 
many  beneficial  lessons — lessons  that  will,  it 
is  hoped,  al)ide  with  them,  settle  down  in 
theii-  hearts,  and  by  giving  them  a  clearer 
sense  of  their  respective  diities,  aid  in  im- 
proving and  regenerating  their  condition. 

To  send  to  the  poor  man's  lircside,  through 
the  medium  of  Tales  that  will  teach  his 
heart  and  purify  his  all'ectious,  those  simple 


lessons  which  may  enable  liim  to  undertanda 
his  own  value — that  will  generate  relf-re- 
spect,  independence,  industry-,  love  of  tiaitb, 
hatred  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  haVnts  of 
cleanliness,  order,  and  punctuality— together 
with  all  those  lesser  \ii'tues  wliich  helji  to 
create  a  jjroper  sense  of  personal  and  domes- 
tic comfort — to  a.ssist  in  working  out  these 

j  healthful  innijoses  is  the  Author's  anxious 
wish — a  task  in  which  any  man  may  feel 
proud  to  engage. 

Self-reliance,  manly  confidence  in  the  ef- 

[  feet  of  their  own  virtues,  respect  for  the  vir- 
Itifs  that  oitght  to  adorn  rank,  rather  than  for 

I  rank  itself,  and  a  spuming  of  that  vile  ser- 
vility which  is  only  the  hereditaiy  remnant 
of  bygone  oppression,  •will  be  taught  the 
people  in  such  a  way  as  to  miike  them  feel 
how  fiU'  up  in  society  a  high  moral  condition 

;  can  and  ought  to  place  them.  Nor  is  tliis 
all ; — the  dai'ker  page  of  Irish  life  shall  be 
laid  open  before  them — in  which  they  will 
be  taught,  by  examples  that  they  can  easily 

;  imderstand,   the   feai-ful   details   of  misery, 

I  destitution,  banishment,  and  death,  which 
the  commission  of  a  single  crime  may  di-aw 

I  down,  not  only  upon   the  criminal  himself, 

:  but  upon  those  innocent  and  beloved  con- 
nections whom  he  actually  punishes  by  his 

I  guUt. 

I  It  is,  indeed,  with  fear  and  trembling  that 
the  Author  undertakes  such  a  gi-eat  and  im- 
portant task  as  this.  If  he  fail,,  however,  he 
mav  well  say — 


'  Quem  i 


tenuit,  tan 


1  excidit  ausis.' 


Still  he  is  willing  to  hope  that,  through  the 
aid  of  truthful  fiction,  operating  upon  the 
feehugs  of  his  countrymen,  and  on  their 
knowledge  of  peasant  life,  lie  may  furnish 
them  with  such  a  pleasing  Jincyclopedia  of 
social  duty — now  lit  up  with  their  mirth, 
and  again  made  tender  with  their  sorrow — 
astwU  force  tbem  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
benefactor — to  forget  his  former  eiToi-s — 
and  to  cherish  his  name  with  aftection,  when 
he  himself  shall  be  freed  forever  from  those 
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cares  and  trials  of  life  wbieh  have  hitherto 
beeu  his  portion. 

In  the  following  simple  naiTative  of  "The 
Broken  Hedge,"  it  was  his  aim,  without 
leading  his  readers  out  of  the  plain  paths  of 
every-da_y  Ufe  or  into  the  improbable  crea- 
tions of  Eomauce,  to  detaU  the  character  of 
such  an  individual  as  almost  everv-  man  must 
have  often  seen  and  noticed  within  the  so- 
ciety by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  tnists 
that  the  moral,  as  regards  both  husband  and 
wife,  is  wholesome  and  good,  aijd  calculated 
to  warn  those  who  would  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  "  Ai-t  Maguu-e." 

Dublin,  July  4,  1S4.5. 


It  has  been  often  observed,  and  as  fre- 
quently inculcated,  through  the  medium  of 
both  press  and  pulpit,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  human  being  who,  how  striking  soever 
his  vii-tues,  or  how  numerous  his  good  qual- 
ities may  be,  does  not  carry  in  his  moral 
constitution  some  pai-ticular  weakness  or  fail- 
ing, or  perhaps  %ice,  to  which  he  is  esjie- 
cially  subject,  and  wliich  may,  if  not  j^roijerly 
watched  and  restrained,  exercise  an  inju- 
rious and  e^-il  influence  over  his  whole  life. 
Neither  have  the  admonitions  of  press  or 
pulpit  ended  in  mei'ely  Ir.ving  down  this  ob- 
vious and  undeniable  truth,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  properly  proceeded  to  add,  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  duties  of  man  is  to 
examine  his  own  heait,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  this  particular  vice  or  failing  in  his  case 
may  be,  in  order  that,  when  discovered,  suita- 
ble means  be  taken  to  remove  or  overcome  it. 

The  man  whose  histoiy  we  ai-e  about  to 
detail  for  the  reader's  instiaiction,  was,  espe- 
cially during  the  latter  yeais  of  his  life,  a 
touching,  but  melancholy  illustration  of  this 
indisputable  tinith ;  in  other  words,  he  pos- 
sessed the  weakness  or  the  vice,  as  the  read- 
er may  consider  it,  and  found,  when  too  late, 
that  a  rielding  resolution,  or,  to  use  a  phi-ase 
jjerhaps  better  understood,  a  good  intention, 
was  but  a  feeble  and  inefficient  iusti-ument 
with  which  to  attempt  its  suljjectiou.  Hav- 
ing made  these  few  preUminary  obsen-ations, 
as  being  suitable,  in  our  opmion,  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  incidents  which  follow,  we  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  commence  our  narrative 

^Vi-thur,  or,  as  he  was  more  famiUarly  call- 
ed by  the  people,  Ai-t  Maguiie,  was  tlie  son 
of  jsarents  who  felt  and  knew  that  they  were 
descended  from  liigher  and  piu-er  blood  than 
could  be  l)oa.sted  of  by  many  of  the  families 
in  their  neighborhood.  /Vi-t's  father  was  a 
small  farmer,  who  held  about  ten  acres  of 
land,  and  having  a  fcuuUy  of  sis  children- 
three  sons,  and  as  manv  daughters — he  de- 


'  termined  upon  putting  one  or  two  of  the  for. 
mer  to  a  trade,  so  soon  as  they  should  be 
sufficiently  gi'own  up  for  that  pui-pose.  This, 
under  his  circumstances  was  a  proper  and 
provident  resolution  to  make.  His  farm  was 
too  small  to  be  parceled  out,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  into  small  miserable  patch- 
es, upon  each  of  which  a  young  and  incon- 
siderate couple  are  contented  to  sit  down, 
with  the  i^rospect  of  rearing  uj)  and  suijjjort- 
ing  a  numerous  family  with  wofiilly  inade- 
quate means  ;  for  although  it  is  generally  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  families  of  these 
1  young  persons  wiU  increase,  yet  it  is  a  per- 
j  fectly  well-known  fact  that  the  little  holding 
I  will  not,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  fami- 
I  lies  keep  subdividing  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mcreasLQg  on  the  other,  untd  there  is  no 
more  room  left  for  them.  Poverty  then  en- 
sues, and  as  poverty  in  such  cases  begets 
competition,  and  competition  crime,  so  we 
repeat  that  Condy  SLiguire's  intention,  as 
being  one  calculated  to  avoid  such  a  painful 
state  of  things,  was  a  proof  of  his  own  good 
sense  and  forethought. 

Ai-thur's  brother,  Frank,  was  a  boy  not 
particularly  remarkable  for  any  peculiar- bril- 
liancy of  intellect,  or  any  great  vivacity  of 
disposition.  'WTicn  at  school  he  was  never 
in  a  quarrel,  nor  engaged  in  any  of  those  wild 
freaks  which  are  sore  annoyances  to  a  village 
schoohnaster,  and  daring  outrages  against 
his  authority.  He  was  consequently  a  fa- 
vorite not  only  with  the  master,  but  with 
all  the  sober,  well-behaved  boys  of  the  school, 
and  many  a  time  has  Teague  Eoonej-,  with 
whom  he  w'as  educated,  eschiimed,  as  he  ad- 
di'essed  him  : 

"Go  to  your  sate,  Frank  abouchal ;  faith, 
although  there  are  boys  endowed  wid  more 
brilliancy  of  intellect  than  has  fallen  to  youi- 
lot,  yet  you  ai-e  the  very  youth  who  under- 
stands what  is  due  to  legitimate  authority, 
at  anj'  rate,  an'  that's  no  small  gift  in  itself  ; 
go  to  your  sate,  sorrow  taw  will  go  to  your 
siibslrafum  this  bout,  for  not  having  your 
lesson ;  for  well  I  know  it  wasn't  idleness 
that  prevented  you,  but  the  natural  sobriety 
and  slowness  of  intellect  you  ai-e  gifted  wid. 
If  you  are  slow,  however,  you  are  sure,  and 
I'll  pledge  my  rej)utaytion  aginst  that  of  the 
great  O'Flaherty  himself,  that  you  and  your 
brinoge  of  a  brother  will  both  live  to  give  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  celebrated  race 
between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  yet.  Go 
to  your  sate  wid  impunity,  and  tell  your  da- 
cent  mother  I  was  iuquiiing  for  her." 

Such,  indeed,  was  a  tolerably  correct  view 
of  Frank's  character.  He  was  quiet,  inof- 
fensive. Laborious,  and  punctual ;  though  not 
verj'  social  or  communicative,  yet  he  was 
'  both  well-tempered  and  warm-hearted,  points 
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■which  could  not,  without  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him,  be  readily  perceived. 
Having  undertaken  the  accomplislnnent  of 
an  object,  he  permitted  no  circumstance  to 
dishearten  or  deter  him  in  working  out  his 
purpose  ;  if  lie  said  it,  he  did  it ;  for  his  word 
was  a  sufficient  guai-antee  that  he  would  ; 
his  integrity  was  consecjuently  respected,  and 
liis  resolution,  wlien  lie  exjjressed  it,  was 
seldom  disputed  by  his  companions,  who 
knew  that  in  general  it  was  iuHexiblc.  After 
what  we  have  sai<l,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  he  was  both  courageous  and  humane. 

These  combinations  of  character  frequent- 
ly occur.  M;my  a  man  not  remarkable  for 
those  cjualitie.s  of  the  liead  that  impress  them- 
selves most  strikingly  upon  the  world,  is 
nevertheless  gifted  with  those  excellent  j^rin- 
ciples  of  the  heart  which,  although  without 
much  show,  and  scarcely  any  noise,  go  to 
work  out  the  most  useful  purposes  of  life. 
Arthur,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  contrast  to  his  ; 
brother,  and  a  strong  one,  too,  on  many 
points  ;  his  intellect  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  Frank's,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  by  no 
means  possessed  his  brother's  steadiness  or 
resolution.  We  do  not  say,  liowever,  that 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  want  of  either,  far 
from  it ;  he  could  form  a  resolution,  and  work 
it  out  as  well  as  his  brother,  provided  his 
course  was  left  unobstructed  :  naj',  more,  he 
could  overcome  difficulties  many  and  varied, 
provided  only  that  he  was  left  unassailed  by 
one  solitaiy  t€m{)tation— that  of  an  easy  and  ' 
good-humored  vanity.  He  was  conscious  of 
liis  talents,  and  of  his  excellent  qualities,  and 
being  exceedingly  vain,  nothing  gave  him 
greater  gratification  than  to  hear  himself 
praised  for  possessing  them — for  it  is  a  fact,  ; 
that  every  man  who  is  vain  of  any  particular 
gift,  forgets  that  he  did  not  bestow  that  gift 
upon  himself,  and  that  instead  of  priding 
liimself  upon  the  possession  ol  it,  he  should 
oidy  be  humbly  thankful  to  the  Being  who 
endowed  him  with  it. 

Ai't  was  social,  communicative,  and,  al- 
though possessing  what  might  lie  considered 
internal  resources  more  numerous,  and  of  a 
far  higher  order  than  did  his  brother,  yet, 
somehow,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not  the 
same  self-dependence  that  mai-ked  the  other. 
He  always  wanted,  as  it  were,  something  to 
lean  upon,  although  in  truth  he  did  not  at  all 
require  it,  had  he  pro])orly  understood  him- 
.self.  The  truth  is,  like  thousands,  he  did 
not  begin  to  perceive,  or  dieck  in  time,  those 
early  tei)d(>ncics  th.at  lead  a  heart  naturally 
indolent,  but  warm  and  generous,  t«  the  habit 
of  relying  first,  in  small  things,  .ipon  exter- 
nal sources  and  objects,  instead  of  seeking 
and  finding  within  itself  those  materials  for 
manly  independence,  with  which  every  heart 


'  is  supplied,  were  its  possessor  only  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  properly  instructed  how  to  use 
them. 

Art's  enjoyments,  for  instance,  wei-e  al- 
ways of  a  social  nature,  and  never  either  sol- 
itary or  usefid  in  their  tendencies ;  of  this 
diai-acter  was  every  thing  he  engaged  in.' 
He  would  not  make  a  ship  of  water  flaggou' 
by  himself,  nor  sail  it  by  himself — he  would 
not  spill  a  top,  nor  trundle  a  hoop  without  a 
companion — if  sent  ujjon  a  messjige,  or  to 
dig  a  l)asket.of  potatoes  in  the  tield,  he  would 
rather  purcha.se  the  society  of  a  companion 
with  all  the  toys  or  playthings  he  possessed 
than  do  either  alone.  His  very  lessons  he 
would  not  get  uidess  his  brother  Fnuik  got 
his  along  with  him.  The  reader  may  thus 
IDei-ceive  that  he  acquired  no  early  habit  of 
self-restraint,  no  princijile  of  either  labor  or 
enjoyment  within  himself,  and  of  course 
could  acquire  none  at  all  of  self-reliance.  A 
social  disf)osition  in  our  amusements  is  not 
only  proper,  but  natural,  for  we  believe  it  is 
pretty  generally  kno^-n,  that  he  who  alto- 
gether jirefei-s  such  amusements  is  found  to 
be  deficient  in  the  best  and  most  generous 
principles  of  oui*  nature.  Every  thing,  how- 
ever, has  its  Umits  and  its  exceiitions.  Art, 
if  sent  to  do  a  day's  work  alone,  would  either 
abandon  it  entirely,  and  bear  the  biimt  of  his 
father's  anger,  or  he  would,  as  we  have  said, 
purchase  the  companionship  of  some  neigh- 
bor's son  or  child,  for,  jirovided  he  had  ontj 
one  to  whom  he  could  t<dk,  he  cared  not.  and 
having  thus  succeeded,  he  would  finish  it 
ti-iumiihantly. 

In  due  time,  however,  his  great  prevailing 
weakness,  vanity,  became  well  known  to  lii.s 
family,  who,  already  aware  of  his  peculiai- 
aversion  to  any  kind  of  employment  that  \ras 
not  social,  immediately  seized  upon  it,  and 
instead  of  taking  rational  steps  to  remove  it, 
they  nursed  it  into  stronger  life  by  pandering 
to  it  as  a  convenient  means  of  regulating, 
checking,  or  stimulating  the  whole  habits  of 
his  life.  His  family  were  not  aware  of  the 
moral  consequences  which  they  were  likely 
to  produce  by  conduct  such  as  this,  nor  of 
the  pains  they  were  igiiorantly  taking  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  ifuture  misfortune  and 
misery. 

"Art,  ray  good  boy,  will  you  take  your 
sjjade  and  clane  out  the  remaindher  o'  that 
drain,  between  the  Hanuigans  and  us,"  said 
his  father. 

"M'ell,  will  Frank  come?" 

"  Sure  you  know  he  can't ;  isn't  he  weed- 
in'  that  bit  of  Uaniher  in  Crackton's  park, 
an'  aft  her  that  sure  he  has  to  cut  scnaws  on 
the  Pirl-hill  for  the  new  barn." 

"  Well.  I'll  help  him  if  he  helps  me  ;  isn't 
that  fair"?     Let  us  join." 
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"  Hut,  get  out  o'  that,  avournecn ;  go 
yourself  ;  do  what  you're  bid,  Art." 

"  Is  it  by  myself?  mui-dher  idive,  father, 
dou't  ax  me;  I'll  give  him  my  new  Cam  man 
if  he  comes."' 

"  Throth  you  won't ;  the  soira  hand  I'd 
ever  wish  to  see  tiie  same  Camwon  in  but 
your  own  ;  faix,  it's  you  that  can  handle  it 
iu  style.  Well  now,  Ai-t,  well  becomes  my- 
self but  I  thought  I  could  play  a  Cammun 
wid  the  face  o'  clay  waust  iu  my  time,  but 
may  I  never  sin  if  ever  I  could  match  you  at 
it ;  oh,  sorra  taste  o'  your  Cammon  you  must 
part  wid  ;  sm-e  I'd  rather  scower  the  drain 
myself." 

"Bedad  I  tvont  part  wid  it  then." 

"I'd  rather,  I  teU  you,  scower  it  myself — 
an'  I  will,  too.  Sure  if  I  renew  the  oidd 
cough  an  me  I'll  thry  the  Cnsliarawan*  that 
did  me  so  much  good  the  list  time." 

"Well,  that's  purty  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  to 
go  !  Oh,  ay,  indeed — as  if  I'd  stand  by  an' 
let  you.  Not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to, 
either — no.  Is  the  spade  an'  shovel  in  the 
shed?" 

"To  be  sure  they  are.  Throth,  Ai-t, 
you're  worth  the  whole  o'  them — the  sorra 
lie  iu  it.     Well,  go,  avillish." 

Thus  was  this  fine  boy's  weakness  played 
upon  by  those  who,  it  is  true,  were  not  at  aU 
conscious  of  the  iujui-y  they  were  inflicting 
upon  him  at  the  time.  He  was  certainly  the 
pride  of  the  family,  and  even  while  they 
liumored  and  increased  this  his  predominant 
and  most  dangerous  foible,  we  ai-e  bound  to 
say  that  they  gratified  theu'  own  affection  as 
much  as  they  did  his  vanity. 

His  father's  family  consisted,  as  we  have 
said,  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
latter  were  the  elder,  and  iu  point  of  age 
.\i-t,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  youngest  of 
them  all.  The  education  that  he  and  his 
brothers  received  was  sucli  as  the  time  and 
the  neglected  state  of  the  country  afforded 
them.  They  could  all  read  and  write  toler- 
ably well,  and  knew  something  of  arithmetic. 
This  was  a  proof  that  tlieir  education  had 
not  been  neglected.  jVud  why  should  it? 
Were  they  not  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Maguires  of  Fermanagh?  Why,  the  very 
consciousness  o,f  their  blood  was  felt  as  a 
jiroud  and  unanswerable  argument  against 
ignorance.  The  best  education,  therefore, 
that  could  be  procured  by  persons  in  their 
humble  sphere  of  life,  they  received.  The 
eldest  brother,  whose  name  was  Brian,  did 
not,  as  is  too  fi-equently  the  case  with  the 
eldest  sons  of  small  farmers,  receive  so  liberal 
a  portion  of  instruction  as  Frank  or  Art. 
This  resulted  from  the  condition  and 
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sitiea  of  his  father,  who  could  not  spare  him 

I  from  his  farm — and,  indeed,  it  cost  the  wor- 

j  thy  man  many  a  sore  heart.     At  all  events, 

I  time  advanced,  and  the  two  younger  brothers 
were  taken  fi'om  sdiool  with  a  view  of  being 

I  apprenticed  to  some  useful  ti-ade.  The 
chai-acter  of  each  was  pretty  well  in  accor- 
dance  with    their    respective    dispositions. 

;  Fi-ank  had  no  enemies,  yet  was  he  by  no 
means  so  popular  as  Art,  who  had  many. 

•  The  one  possessed  nothing  to  excite  envy, 
and  never  gave  offence  ;  the  other,  by  the 

'  very  superioi'ity  of  his  natiu-al  powers,  exult- 
ingly  paraded,  as  tliey  were,  at  the  expense 

.  of  diuness  or  unsuccessful  rivalry,  created 
many  vindictive  maligners,  who  let  no  .op- 
l^ortunity  pass  of  giving  him  behind  his  back 

i  the  harsh  word  which  they  durst  not  give 
him   to   his   face.     In  spite  of  all  this,  his 

I  acknowledged    superiority,    his    generosity, 

I  his   candor,  and  utter  ignorance  or  hatred 

j  of  the  low  chicaneries  of  youthful  cunning, 
joined  to  his  open,  iutrejiid,  and  manly 
character,  conspired  to  render  him  popular 

;  in   an  extraordinary  degree.     Nay,  his  very 

'  failings  added  to  this,  and  when  the  battle 
of  his  character  was  fought,  all  the  tradition- 

I  ary  errors  of  moral  life  were  quoted  in  his 

i  favor. 

"Ay,  ay,  the  boy  has  his  faults,  and  who 
has  not ;  I'd  be  glad  to  know  ?  If  he's  live- 
ly, it's  betther  to  be  that,  than  a  mosey,  any 
day.     His  brother  Frank  is  a  good  boy,  but 

'  sure  divil  a  squig  of  spunk  or  spii-its  is  in 
him,  an',  ray  deai-,  yoii  know  the  ould  prov- 
erb, that  a  standin'  pool  always  stinks, 
while  the  runnin'  strame  is  sweet  and  clear 
to  the  bottom.  If  he's  proud,  he  has  a  right 
to  be  proud,  and'  why  shouldn't  he,  seein' 
that  it's  well  known  he  could  take  up  more 

'  larnin'  than  half  the  school." 

"Well,  but  poor  Frank's  a  harmless  boy, 
and  never  gave  offence  to  mortual,  which, 
bv  the  same  token,  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  Art  the  lad." 

"  VeiT  well,  we  know  all  that ;  and  may- 
be it  'ud  be  betther  for  himself  if  he  had  a 
sharper  spice  of  the  dknial  iu  him — but  sure 
the  poor  boy  hasn't  the  brain  for  it.  Offence  ! 
oh,  the  di(-kens  may  seize  the  oS'ence  jooor 
Frank  will  give  to  man  or  woman,  barrin'  he 
mends  his  manners,  and  gets  a  little  life  into 
him  — sure  he  was  a  year  and  a  day  in  the 
Five  Common  Hules,  an'  three  blessed  weeks 
gettin'  the  Multiijlicatiou  Tal)le." 

Such,  in  general,  amis  tlic  estimate  fonned 
of  their  respectivi  .{lar.utcis,  by  those  who, 
of  course,  had  an  ojipnrtunity  of  knowing 
them  best.  Whether  the  latter  were  right 
or  wrong  will  apjjear  in  the  sequel,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  must  pi'otest,  even  in  this 

i  early  stage  of  our  naiTative,  against  those 
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popular  exLibitioHS  of  mistaken  sjinpathy,  ' 
which  in  early  life — the  most  dangerous  pe- 
•iod  too — ai-e  felt  and  expressed  for  those 
who,  in  association  with  weak  points  of  cliar- 
wter,  give  stronj?  indioitions  of  talent.  This 
mistaken  generosity  is  pernicious  to  the  in- 
dividual, inasmuch  as  it  confirms  him  in  the 
jvery  errors  which  he  should  correct,  and 
'in  the  process  of  j-outhful  reasoning,  which 
is  most  selfish,  induces  him  not  only  to 
doubt  the  whispeiings  of  his  own  conscience, 
but  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  silliest  vanity. 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  these 
two  brothers  in  theu-  schoolboy  Hfe,  Tve  now 
come  to  that  i:>eriod  at  which  theii-  father 
thought  i^roper  to  ajiprentice  them.  The 
choice  of  the  trade  he  left  to  their  own  natu- 
ral judgment,  and  as  Frank  was  the  eldest, 
he  was  allowed  to  choose  first.  He  immedi- 
ately selected  that  of  a  caipenter,  as  being 
clean,  respectable,  and  within-doors  ;  and, 
as  he  added —  i 

"^liere  the  wages  is  good — and  then 
I'm  tould  that  one  can  work  afther  hours,  if 
they  wish."  [ 

"Very  well,"  said  the  father,  "now  let  us 
heai*.  Art ;  come,  alanna,  what  are  you  on 
for?"  j 

"I'll  not  take  any  trade,"  repHed  -Irt.  ' 

I  "  Not  take  any  trade,  Ai-t !  why,  my  good- 
ness, sure  j-ou  knew  all  along  that  you  war 
for  a  trade.  Don't  you  know  when  you  and 
Frank  grow  uf),  and,  of  coui'se,  must  take  the 
world  on  your  heads,  that  it  isn't  this  strip 
of  a  farm  that  you  can  depend  on." 

"That's  what  I  think  of,"  said  Frank; 
"  one's  not  to  begin  the  world  vdA  empty 
pockets,  or,  any  way,  widout  some  gi-ound  to 
put  one's  foot  on." 

"The  world  !  "  rejoined  Ai-t ;  "why,  what 
the  sorra  puts  thoughts  o'  the  world,^  into 
your  head,  Frank  ?  Isn't  it  time  enough  for 
you  or  me  to  think  o'  the  world  these  ten 
years  to  come '?  " 

"Ay,"  reijlied  Frank,  "  but  when  we  come 
to  join  it  isn't  the  time  to  begin  to  think  of 
it ;  don't  you  know  what  the  ould  saying 
says — ha  nha  la  na  guiha  la  na  scin/laha — 
it  isn't  on  the  windy  day  that  you  ai-e  to  look 
for  your  scollops."  * 

"An'  what  ud  prevent  you,  Art,  ft-om 
goin'  to  larn  a  trr.de "?  "  asked  his  father. 

"I'd  rather  stay  with  i/ou,"  replied  the 
afifectionate  boy  ;  "  I  don't  like  to  leave  you 
nor  the  family^  to  be  goin'  among  sti-angei-s. " 

•  The  proverb  inculcatfis  forethought  and  pro- 
vision. Scollop  is  an  osier  sharjieued  at  both 
ends,  by  which  the  th.itch  of  a  house  is  fastened 
down  to  the  roof.  Of  a  windy  ilny  the  Ihatoh 
alone  would  be  utterly  useless,  if  there  were  no  scol- 
lops to  keep  it  tirm.  • 


Tlie  unexpected  and  touching  nature  of 
his  motive,  so  different  fi'om  what  was  ex- 
pected, went  immediately  to  his  father's 
heart.  He  looked  at  his  tine  boy,  and  was 
silent  for  a  minute,  after  which  he  wiped  the 
moisture  fi-om  his  eyes.  Art,  on  seeing 
his  father  affected,  became  so  himself,  and 
added — 

"That's  my  only  raison,  father,  for  not 
goin' ;  I  wouldn't  like  to  lave  you  an'  tliem, 
if  I  could  help  it." 

"  ^v'ell,  acushla,"  replied  the  father,  while 
his  eyes  beamed  on  him  with  tenderness  and 
affection,  "  sure  we  woulcbi't  ax  you  to  go,  if 
we  could  any  way  avoid  it— it's  for  j'our  own 
good  we  do  it.  Don't  refuse  to  go,  Art ;  sure 
for  my  sake  you  won't  ?  " 

"I  will  go,  then,"  he  repUed  ;  "I'll  go  for 
your  sake,  but  I'll  miss  you  all." 

"An'  we'll  miss  you.  ahagiu-.  God  bless 
you,  Ai-t  dear,  it's  jist  like  you.  Ay,  will  we 
in  throth  miss  you  ;  but,  then,  think  what  a 
brave  fine  thing  it'll  be  for  you  to  have  a  gi'ip 
of  a  daeent  independent  trade,  that'll  kee2) 
yom*  feet  out  o'  the  dii't  while  you  live." 

"I  will  go,'  repeated  ^Vi-t.  "  but  as  for  the 
trade,  I'll  have  none  but  Frank's.  I'll  be  a 
cai-penter,  for  then  he  and  I  can  be  toaether." 

in  addition  to  the  afiectionate  motive  which 
Ai-t  had  mentioned  to  liis  father— and  which 
was  a  true  one — as  occasioning  his  reluc- 
tance to  leam  a  trade,  there  was  another, 
equally  strong  and  equally  tender.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  there  lived  a  family 
named  Mun-ay,  between  whom  and  the  Ma- 
guires  there  subsisted  a  very  kindly  intima- 
cy. Jemmy  Muiray  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  that  part  of  the  parish,  as 
wealth  then  was  considered — that  is  to  say, 
he  farmed  about  forty  acres,  whicli  he  held 
at  a  moderate  rent,  and  as  he  was  botli  in- 
dustrious and  frugal,  it  was  only  a  matter  cif 
consequence  that  he  and  his  were  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
even  a  passing  acquaintance  would  ever  have 
taken  jjlace  between  them,  were  it  not  for 
the  consideration  of  the  blood  wliich  was 
known  to  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  Fermanagh 
Maguu-es.  IVIurray  was  a  good  deal  touclied 
with  purse-pride — the  most  offensive  and 
contemptible  description  of  pride  in  tlie  world 
— and  would  never  have  suffered  an  inti- 
macy, were  it  not  for  the  reason  I  have  al^ 
leged.  It  is  true  he  was  not  a  man  of  such 
stainless  integrity  a-s  Condy  Maguire,  because 
it  was  pretty  well  known  that  in  the  coui-se 
of  his  hfe,  while  accumulating  money,  he 
was  said  to  have  stooped  to  practices  that 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  higlily  dis- 
creditable. For  instance,  he  always  held 
over  his  meal,  until  tliore  came  what  is  un- 
fortunatelv  both  too  well  known  and  too  weL 
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felt  in  Ireland, — a  dear  year — a  year  of  hun- 
ger, star\'ation,  and  famine.  For  the  same 
reason  he  held  over  his  hay,  and  indeed  on 
passing  his  haggard  you  were  certain  to  per- 
ceive three  or  four  immense  stacks,  bleached 
by  the  sun  and  rain  of  two  or  three  seasons 
into  a  tawny  yellow.  Go  into  his  lai-ge 
'kitchen  or  storehouse,  and  you  saw  three  or 
four  immense  deal  chests  filled  with  meal, 
which  was  reseiTed  for  a  season  of  scarcity 
— for,  proud  as  Fanner  Murray  was,  he  did  [ 
not  disdain  to  fatten  upon  human  misery. 
Between  these  two  families  there  was,  as  we 
have  said,  an  intimacy.  It  was  wealth  and 
worldly  goods  on  the  one  side  ;  integrity  and 
old  blood  on  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  1 
Fai-mer  MuiTay  had  a  daugliter,  Margaret, 
the  youngest  of  four,  who  was  much  about  ' 
the  age  of  ib-thur  Maguu-e.  Margaret  was 
a  girl  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  to  know  j 
and  not  to  love.  Thoiigh  then  but  seven- 
teen, her  figure  was  full,  rich,  and  beautifully  | 
formed.  Her  abvmdant  hair  was  black  and 
glossy  as  ebony,  and  her  skin,  which  threw  I 
a  lustre  like  ivory  itself,  had — not  the  white- 
ness of  snow — but  a  whiteness  a  thousand 
times  more  natural— a  whiteness  that  was  j 
fresh,  radiant,  and  spotless.  She  was  arch  I 
and  full  of  spirits,  but  her  humor — for  she  j 
possessed  it  in  abundance — was  so  artless, 
joyous,  and  innocent,  that  the  heart  was  tak- 
en with  it  before  one  had  time  for  reflection. 
Added,  however,  to  this  charming  vivacity 
of  temperament  were  many  admirable  vir- 
tues, and  a  fund  of  deep  and  fervent  feeling, 
which,  even  at  that  early  period  of  her  life, 
had  made  her  name  beloved  by  every  one  in 
the  parish,  especially  the  poor  and  destitute. 
The  fact  is,  she  was  her  father's  favorite 
daughter,  and  he  could  deny  her  nothing. 
The  admirable  girl  was  conscious  of  this,  but 
instead  of  availing  herself  of  his  affection  for 
her  in  a  way  that  many — nay,  we  may  say, 
most — would  have  done,  for  pui-poses  of 
dress  or  vanity,  she  became  an  interceding 
angel  for  the  poor  and  destitute  ;  and  closely 
as  Murray  loved  money,  yet  it  is  due  to  him 
to  say,  that,  on  these  occasions,  she  was 
generally  successful.  Indeed,  he  was  so  far 
from  being  insensible  to  his  daughter's  noble 
virtues,  that  he  felt  pride  in  reflecting  that 
she  possessed  them,  and  gave  aid  ten  times 
from  that  feehng  for  once  that  he  did  from  a 
more  exalted  one.  Such  was  JNIargaret  Mur- 
raj',  and  such,  we  are  happy  to  say — for  we 
know  it— are  thousands  of  the  peasant  girls 
of  our  coimtry. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  in 
addition  to  the  reluctance  which  a  heart 
naturally  affectionate,  like  Art's,  should  feel 
on  leaving  his  relations  for  the  first  time,  he 
shovld  experience  much  secret  soitow  at  be- 


ing deprived  of  the  society  of  this  sweet  and 
winning  gu-1. 

Matters  now,  however,  were  soon  ar- 
ranged, and  the  time,  nay,  the  very  day  for 
their  depai-tui-e  was  appointed.  Art,  though 
deejily  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Mai'garet 
Murray,  had  never  yet  ventured  to  breathe 
to  her  a  syllable  of  love,  being  deterred  nat- 
iirallj'  enough  by  the  distance  in  point  of 
wealth  which  existed  between  the  families. 
Not  that  this  alone,  perhaps,  would  have 
prevented  him  from  declaring  his  affection 
for  her  ;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  not 
been  left  unimpressed  by  his  father's  hered- 
itary sense  of  the  decent  pride,  strict  hon- 
esty, and  independent  spii'it,  which  should 
always  mark  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  any 
one  descended  fi-om  the  gi-eat  Fermanagh 
Maguires.  He  might,  therefore,  probably 
have  spoken,  but  that  his  pride  dreaded  a 
repulse,  and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  con- 
temiDlate.  This,  joined  to  the  natural  diffi- 
dence of  youth,  sufficiently  accounts  for  hia 
silence. 

There  lived,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
^\Tite,  which  is  not  a  thousand  years  ago,  at 
a  place  called  "  the  Comer  House,"  a  cele- 
brated carpenter  named  Jack  M'Carroll.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  first-rate  mechanic, 
kept  a  large  establishment,  and  had  amijle 
and  extensive  business.  To  him  had  Art 
and  Frank  been  apprenticed,  and,  indeed,  a 
better  selection  could  not  have  been  made, 
for  Jack  was  not  only  a  good  workman  him- 
self, but  an  excellent  employer,  and  an  hon- 
est man.  An  ai'rangement  had  been  entered 
into  with  a  neighboring  farmer  regarding 
their  board  and  lodging,  so  that  every  thing 
was  settled  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties. 

When  the  day  of  theii-  departure  had  at 
length  arrived.  Art  felt  his  affections  strongly 
divided,  but  without  being  diminished,  be- 
tween Margaret  Murray  and  his  family ; 
while  Frank,  who  was  calm  and  thoughtful, 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  getting 
ready  such  luggage  as  they  had  been  provi- 
ded with. 

"  Frank,"  said  Art,  "  don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  go  and  bid  farewell  to  a  few  of  our 
nearest  neighbors  before  we  lave  home  ?  " 

"  Where's  the  use  'of  that  ?  "  asked  Frank  ; 
"not  a  bit.  Art ;  the  best  plan  is  jist  to  bid 
our  own  people  farewell,  and  slip  away  with^ 
out  noise  or  nonsense." 

"  You  may  act  as  you  plaise,  Frank,"  re. 
plied  the  other  ;  "  as  for  me,  I'll  call  on 
Jemmy  Hanlon  and  Tom  Connolly,  at  all 
events  ;  but hould," said  he,  abruptly,  "ought 
I  to  do  that  ?  Isn't  it  their  business  to  come 
to  us  ?  " 

"It  is,"   replied   Frank,    "and   so    they 
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■would  too,  but  that  they  tbink  we  won't  start 
till  Thursday  ;  for  you  kuow  we  didn't  in- 
tend to  go  till  then." 

"Well,"  said  Art,  "that's  a  horse  of  an- 
other color  :  I  wUl  call  on  them.  Wouldn't 
they  think  it  heartless  of  us  to  go  off  widout 
seein'  them  ?  An'  besides,  Frank,  why  should 
we  steal  away  like  thieves  that  had  the  hue 
and  cry  at  their  heels  ?  No,  faith,  as  sure 
as  we  go  at  all,  we'll  go  oj^enly,  an'  like  men 
that  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

"Very  well,"  replied  his  brother,  "have 
it  your  own  way,  so  far  as  you're  consarned, 
as  for  me,  I  look  upon  it  all  as  mere  non- 
sense." 

It  is  seldom  that  honest  and  manly  affec- 
tion fails  to  meet  its  reward,  be  the  period 
st)c)u  or  late.  Had  Art  been  guided  by 
Frank's  apparent  indifference — who,  how- 
ever, acted  in  this  matter  solely  for  the  sake 
of  sparing  his  brother's  feelings — he  would 
have  missed  the  opportunity  of  being  a  party 
to  an  incident  wliich  influenced  his  future 
life  in  all  he  ever  afterwards  enjoyed  and 
suffered.  He  had  gone,  as  he  said,  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  neighbors,  and  was  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  order  to  take  his  departure, 
when  whom  should  he  meet  on  her  way  to 
her  father's  house,  after  having  called  at /ns 
father's  "  to  see  the  girls,"  as  she  said,  with  a 
slight  emphasis  upon  the  word  girls,  but 
Margaret  Murray. 

As  was  natural,  and  as  they  had  often 
done  before  under  similar  circumstances, 
each  p.au3ed  on  meeting,  but  somehow  on 
this  occasion  there  was  ^dsible  ou  both  sides 
more  restraint  than  either  had  ever  yet 
shown.  At  length,  the  preUminary  chat 
having  ceased,  a  silence  ensued,  which,  after 
a  Uttie  time,  was  broken  by  Margaret,  who. 
Art  could  perceive,  blushed  deeply  as  she 
spoke. 

"  So,  Art,  you  and  Frank  are  goin'  to  lave 
us." 

"  It's  not  with  my  own  consiut  I'm  goin', 
Margaret,"  he  replied.  As  he  uttered  the 
words  he  looked  at  her  ;  their  eyes  met,  but 
neither  could  stand  the  glance  of  the  other  ; 
they  were  instantly  withdrawn. 

"  I'll  not  forget  my  friends,  at  all  events," 
said  Art ;  "  at  least,  there's  some  o'  them  I 
won't,  nor  wouldn't  either,  if  I  was  to  get  a 
million  o'  money  for  doin'  so." 

Margaret's  face  and  neck,  on  hearing  this, 
were  in  one  glow  of  crimson,  and  she  ke]>t 
her  eyes  still  on  the  ground,  but  made  no 
reply.  At  length  she  raised  them,  and  their 
glances  met  again  ;  in  that  glance  the  con- 
sciousness of  l>is  meaning  was  read  by  both, 
the  secret  was  disclosed,  suid  their  love  told. 

The  place  where  tliey  stood  was  in  one 
of  those  exquisitely  wild  but  beautiful  green 


'  country  lanes  that  are  mostly  enclosed  on  each 
'  side  by  thorn  hedges,  and  have  theu-  sidea 
I  bespangled  with  a  profusion  of  dehcate  and 
fragrant  wild  flowers,  while  the  pathway, 
from  the  unfi-equency  of  feet,  is  generally 
covered  with  short  daisj'-gemmed  gra-ss, 
with  the  exception  of  a  trodden  line  in  the 
middle  that  is  made  solely  by  foot-passen-' 
gers.  Such  was  the  sweet  spot  in  which 
they  stood  at  the  moment  the  last  glance 
took  pLice  between  them. 

At  length  Margaret  spoke,  but  why  was  it 
that  her  voice  was  such  music  to  him  now  f 
Musical  and  sweet  it  always  was.  and  he 
had  heard  it  a  thousand  times  before,  but 
why,  we  ask,  was  it  now  so  delicious  to  his 
eai-,  so  ecstatic  to  his  heart  ?  Ah.  it  was  that 
sweet,  enti'anciug  little  charm  wliich  trem- 
bled ii})  from  her  yoimg  and  beating  heart, 
thi'ough  its  softest  intonations  ;  this  low  tre- 
mor it  was  that  confirmed  the  tale  which  the 
divine  glance  of  that  dark,  but  soft  and  mel- 
low eye,  had  just  told  him.  But  to  proceed, 
at  length  she  spoke — 

"Ai-thur,"  said  the  innocent  girl,  uncon- 
scious that  she  was  about  to  do  an  act  for 
which  many  will  condenui  her,  "  before  you 
go,  and  I  know  I  will  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seein'  you  again,  wiO  you  accept  of  a 
keepsake  from  me  ?  " 

"Will  IV  oh,  Margaret,  Margaret!" — he 
gazed  at  her.  but  could  not  proceed,  his 
heart  was  too  full. 

"  Take  this,"  said  she,  "  and  keep  it  for 
mij  sake." 

He  took  it  out  of  her  hand,  he  seized  the 
hand  itself,  another  gbnce,  and  they  sank 
into  each  other's  arms,  each  trembling  with 
an  excess  of  happiness.  Margaret  wept. 
This  gush  of  raptui-e  relieved  and  lightened 
their  young  and  innocent  hearts,  and  Mar- 
gai-et  having  withdrawn  herself  from  his 
arms,  they  could  now  speak  more  freely.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  detail  their 
conversation,  which  may  eixsily  be  conjec- 
tured by  our  readei-s.  On  looking  at  the 
keei^salce,  Ai-t  found  that  it  was  a  tress  of 
her  rich  and  raven  hair,  which,  we  may  add 
here,  he  tied  about  his  heart  that  day,  and 
on  that  heai-t,  or  rather  the  dust  of  that 
heart,  it  lies  on  this. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Art  that  he  followed 
!  his  brother's  judpfment  in  selecting  the  same 
trade.  Frank,  we  have  said,  notwithstjvnd- 
ing  his  coldness  of  manner,  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  feeling  or  affection  :  he  jiossessed, 
however,  tho  power  of  sujiiirt'ssing  flioir  ex- 
ternal manifestations,  a  circunistaiu-c  which 
not  unfrequently  occasioned  it  to  happen 
that  want  of  feeling  wns  often  imputed  to 
him  without  any  just  cause.  At  all  events, 
I  he  was  a  guide,  a  monitor,  and  a  fi-iend  t« 
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his  brotber,  whom  he  most  sincerely  and  af-  I 
fectionately  loved  ;  he  kindly  pointed  out  to  1 
him  his  eiTors,  matured  his  judgment  by  ! 
sound  practical  advice  :  where  it  was  neees-  j 
sary,  be  gave  him  the  spur,  and  on  other  oc-  \ 
casions  held  him  in.  Ai-t  was  extremely  | 
weU-tempered,  as  was  Frank  also,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  any  two  brothers  coidd  agree  j 
better,  or  live  in  more  harmony  than  they  j 
did.  In  truth,  he  had  almost  succeeded  in 
opening  Ai-t's  eyes  to  the  weak  points  in  his 
character,  especially  to  the  greatest,  and  most 
dangerous  of  all — his  vanity,  or  insatiable 
appetite  for  praise.  They  had  not  been  long 
in  M'Carroll's  establishment  when  the  young  i 
man's  foibles  were  soon  seen  through,  and  j 
of  course  began  to  be  played  upon  ;  Frank,  | 
however,  hke  a  guardian  angel,  was  always  i 
at  hand  to  advise  or  defend  him,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  as  both,  in  a  physical  contest,  i 
were  able  and  willing  to  fight  their  ovm  bat- 
tles, we  need  not  say  that  in  a  short  time 
their  fellow- workmen  "ceased  to  play  off  their  [ 
pranks  upon  either  of  them.  Evervthing  | 
fortliwith  passed  veiy  smoothly  ;  Aii's  love  \ 
for  JIargaret  Mun'ay  was  hke  an  apple  of  j 
gold  in  his  heart,  a  secret  treasure  of  which  | 
^he  world  knew  nothing ;  they  saw  each  [ 
other  at  least  once  a  month,  when  their  vows 
were  renewed,  and,  surely,  we  need  not  say, 
that  theii-  affection  on  each  subsequent  in-  j 
terview  only  became  more  tender  and  en- 
duiing. 

The  period  of  Frank's  and  Ai-t's  appren-  | 
tice-ship  had  now  neaiiy  exjjii-ed,  and  it  is  not  j 
too  much  to  say  that  their  conduct  reflected  ; 
the  highest  credit  upon  themselves.  Three  : 
or  four  times,  we  believe,  Ai't  had  been  se-  j 
duced,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  by  the 
influence  of  bad  companjv,  to  indulge  in  di'ink,  j 
even  to  intoxication.  This,  during  the  gi-eat-  j 
er  part  of  a  whole  ai^prenticeship,  consider-  i 
iug  his  temperament,  and  the  ahnost  daily  ! 
temptations  by  which  he  was  beset,  must  be 
admitted  on  the  whole  to  be  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  error  in  that  resjiect.  On  the  , 
morning  after  his  last  transgi-ession,  how- 
ever, api^rehending  vei-y  naturally  a  strong 
remonstrance  fiom  his  brother,  he  addressed  i 
him  as  follows,  in  anticijjation  of  what  he 
supposed  Frank  was  about  to  say  : — 

"  Now,  Frank,  I  know  you're  goin'  to  j 
scould  me,  and  wliat  is  more,  I  know  I  j 
dis:u've  all  you  could  say  to  me  ;  but  tliere's  j 
one  thing  you  don  I  know,  an'  that  is  what  I 
suffer  for  lettin'  myself  be  made  a  fool  of  last 
niglit.  Afther  the  ad\-ices  you  have  so  often  [ 
given  me,  and  afther  what  my  father  so  often  \ 
tould  us  to  think  of  ourselves,  and  afther  the 
solemn  promises  I  made  to  you — and  that  / 
brake,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  nothin'  more  or  less 
than  a  disjirace  to  the  name."  I 


"  Ai-t,"  said  the  other,  "I'm  glad  to  hear 
you  speak  as  yon  do  ;  for  it's  a  proof  that 
repentance  is  in  your  heart.  I  suppose  I 
needn't  say  that  it's  your  intention  not  to  be 
caught  be  these  fellows  again." 
'  "  By  the  sacred — " 

"  Whisht,"  said  Frank,  claisping  his  hand 
upon  his  mouth  ;  "  there's  no  use  at  all  in 
rash  oaths,  Ai-t.  If  your  mind  is  made  up' 
honestly  and  tirmly  in  the  sight  of  God — and 
dejaendin'  upon  his  assistance,  that  is  enough 
— and  a  great  deal  betther,  too,  than  a  rash 
oath  made  in  a  sudden  fit  of  repentance — 
ay,  before  you're  jjroperly  recovered  from 
your  liquor.  Now  say  no  more,  only  jirom- 
ise  me  you  won't  do  the  Hke  again." 

"  Frank,  hsteu  to  me — by  all  the — " 

"  Hould,  Art,"  reijlied  Frank,  stopping  him 
again  ;  "  I  tell  you  once  more,  this  rash  swear- 
in'  is  a  bad  sign — I'll  hear  no  rash  oaths  ; 
but  listen  you  to  me  ;  if  your  mind  is  made 
up  against  drinkin'  this  way  again,  jist  look 
me  calmly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  and  an- 
swer me  simply  by  yes  or  no.  Now  take 
your  time,  an'  don't  be  in  a  hun-y — be  cool — 
"be  c;dm— reflect  upon  what  you're  about  to 
say  ;  and  whether  it's  youi-  solemn  and  seri- 
ous intention  to  abide  by  it.  My  question 
'ill  be  very  short  and  very  simple  ;  yoiu-  an- 
swer, as  I  said,  vi-ill  be  merely  yes  or  no. 
Will  you  ever  allow  these  fellows  to  make 
you  drank  again  ?  Yes  or  no,  an'  not  an- 
other word." 

"No." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Frank  ;  "now  give 
me  youi-  hand,  and  a  single  word  upon  what 
has  passed  you  will  never  hear-  from  me.'' 

In  large  manufactories,  and  in  workshops 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  two  brothers 
wci'.  liMW  ^,  rviug  theii-  apprenticeship,  al- 
most (  \i  I  V  Mill-  knows  that  the  drunken  and 
pn  iili;_;aif  Liitortain  an  unaccoimtable  antipa- 
thy against  the  moral  and  the  sober.  iVii's 
last  fit  of  intoxication  was  not  only  a  triumph 
over  liimself,  but,  what  was  still  more,  a 
triumph  over  his  brother,  who  had  so  often 
prevented  him  from  falling  into  their  snares 
and  joining  in  their  brutal  excesses.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  about  this  precise 
period,  Art  had,  unfortunately,  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  one  of  the  class  I  speak  o^ 
an  adroit  fellow  with  an  oily  tongue,  vast 
powers  of  flattery,  and  still  gi-eater  powers 
of  bearing  licjuor— for  Frank  could  obsei-ve,' 
that  notwithstanding  ;dl  their  potations,  he 
never  on  any  occasion  observed  him  affected 
by  drink,  a  ciicumstance  which  raised  him 
in  his  estimation,  because  he  considered  that 
he  was  rather  an  obliging,  civil  young  fellow, 
who  compUed  so  far  as  to  give  these  men  his 
society,  but  yet  had  sufficient  firnmess  to  re- 
sist th«  temptations  to  di-ink  beyond   th« 
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hounds  of  moderation.  The  upshot  of  all 
this  was,  thiit  Frank,  uot  entertaiuinp;  any 
suspicion  particulaily  injurious  to  Hartc,  for 
such  was  his  name,  permitted  his  brother  to 
associate  with  him  much  more  frequently 
than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  even 
guessed  at  his  real  ehai-acter. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  the  conver- 
satiou  wliich  we  have  just  detailed  between 
the  two  brothers,  the  followinf?  conversiition 
took  place  among  that  class  of  the  mechanics 
■whom  we  shall  term  the  pr<ifli(/alc.i  .• — 

"  So  he  made  a  solemn  promise,  Haiie,  to 
Drywki " — thLs  was  a  nickname  they  had  for 
Frank — "  that  he'd  never  smell  Uquor  again." 

"  A  most  solemnious  promise,"  said  Harte 
ironically  ;  "a  most  solemn  and  solemnious 
promise ;  an'  only  that  I  know  he"s  not  a 
Methodist,  I  could  a'most  mistake  him  for 
Paddy  M'Mahon,  the  locahty  preacher,  when 
he  tould  me — " 

"Paddy  M'Mahon  !"  exclaimed  Skinadre, 
the  first  speaker,  a  little  thin  fellow,  with 
white  hair  and  red  feiTet  eyes  ;  "  whj',  who 
the  divil  ever  heard  of  a  Methodist  Praicher 
of  the  name  of  Paddy  M'Mahon  ?  " 

"It's  aisy  known,"  observed  a  fellow 
named,  or  rather  nicknamed,  Jack  Slanty,  in 
consequence  of  a  deformity  in  his  leg,  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  leaning  or  slant- 
ing to  tlie  one  side  ;  "  it's  aisy  known,  Skiu- 
ftdi'e,  that  you're  not  long  in  this  paii  of  the 
country,  or  you'd  not  ax  who  Paddy  M'Mahon 
is." 

"  Come,  Slantj',  never  mind  Paddy  SI'Ma- 
lion,"  said  another  of  them  ;  "  he  received 
the  gift  of  grace  in  the  shape  of  a  purty 
Methodist  wife  and  a  good  fortune  ;  ay,  an'  a 
sweet  love-faist  he  had  of  it  ;  he  drojaped  the 
Padereens  over  Solomon's  Bridge,  and  tuck 
to  the  eveuin'  meetins — that's  enough  for  you 
to  know  ;  and  now,  Harte,  about  JIaguire '?  " 

"\Vhj%"  said  Htirte,  "  if  I'm  not  allowed  to 
edge  in  a  word,  I  hud  betther  cut." 

"  A  most  solemn  promise,  you  say  ?  " 

"A  most  solemn  and  solemnious  promise, 
that  was  what  I  said  ;  never  again  h\  night 
or  day,  wet  or  dry,  high  or  low,  in  or  out.  up 
or  down,  here  or  there,  to— to — get  himself 
snirtiicated  wid  any  liquorai-y  fluid  whatsom- 
ever,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  good,  bad,  or 
indiffei-ent,  hot  or  could,  thick  or  thin,  black 
or  white — " 

I  "  Have  done,  Harte ;  quit  your  cursed 
sniftherin',  an'  spake  like  a  Chi-iatian  ;  do 
you  think  you  can  manage  to  circumsnitlle 
him  agin  ?  " 

"Ay,"  said  Harte,  "or  any  man  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's  leather — barriu'  one." 

"  And  who  is  that  one?  " 

"'That  one,  sir — that  one — do  you  ax  me 
wiio  that  one  is  'i " 


"  Have  you  no  ears  ?    To  be  sure  1  do. " 

"  Then,' Skinacb-e,    I'U   tell   you— 111   tell 

you,   saiTa," — we  ought  to   add   here,   that 

Hai-te  was  a  first-rate  mimic,  and  was  now 

doing  a  drunken  man, — "  I'll  tell  you,  sarra 

'  — that  per.son  was  Nelson  on  the  top  of  the 

I  monument  in  Sackville  street — no — no — I'm 
wrong ;  I  could  make  poor  ould  Horace 
drunk  any  time,  an'  often  did — an'  many  a 
turn-tumble  he  got  otl'the  moiuimeut  at  night, 
and  the  divil's  own  throuble  I  h:ul  in  gettin' 
him  up  on  it  before  momin',  bekaise  you  idl 
know  he'd  be  cashiered,  or,  any  way,  brought 
to  coort  martial  for  lea\-in'  his  po-po-post" 

j       "Well,  if  Nelson's  uot  the  man,  who  is?" 
"  Dry  wig  a  his  name,"  replied  Hai-te  ;  "you 
aU  know  one  I>ri/iciy,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Quit  your  cui-scd  stuff,  Harte,"  said  a  new 
speaker,  named  Garvey  ;  "  if  you  think  you 
can  dose  him,  say  so,  and  if  not,  let  us  have 

j  no  more  talk  about  it.'' 

I  "  Faith,  an'  it'll  be  a  nice  cai-d  to  play,"  re- 
plied Haiie,  resuming  his  natural  voice ; 
"  but  at  all  events,  if  you  will  aU  di-op  into 
Garvej''s  lodgins  and  mine,  to-morrow  eve- 
niu',  you  may  find  him  there ;  but  don't 
blame  me  if  I  fail." 

"No  one's  goin'  to  blame  you,"  said  Slan- 

,  ty,  "  an'  the  devil's  own  pity  it  is  that  that 
blasted  Dry  wig  of  a  brother  of  his  keeps  him 
in  leadin'  stiiugs  the  way  he  does." 

I  "  The  way  I'll  do  is  this  :  I'll  ask  him  up 
to  look  at  the  pattern  of  my  new  waistcoat, 

!  an'  waust  I  get  him  in,  aU  I  have  to  do  is  to 
lay  it  on  thick.' 

"  I  doubt  that,"  said  another,  who  had 
joined  them  ;  "  when  he  came  here  fii-st,  and 
for  a  long  time  afther,  soapin'  him  might  do  ; 
but  I  tell  you  his  eye's  open — it's  no  go — he's 
wide  awake  now." 

"  Shut  your  orifice,"  said  Harte  ;  "  lave 
the  thing  to  me  ;  'twas  I  did  it  before,  al- 
though he  doesn't  tliink  so,  an'  it's  I  that  will 

I  do  it  again,  altliough  he  doesn't  think  so. 
Haven't  I  been  for  the  last  mortal  month 
guardin"  him  aginst  yez,  you  villains  ?  " 
"  To-morrow  evenin'  ?  " 
"  Ay,  to-morrow  evenin' ;  an'  if  we  don't 
give  him  a  </ii>iliiiii'(i'  that'll  make  him  dance 
the  circiimliriiilitiiiK  widoiit  music— never  be- 
lieve that  my  name's  any  thing  else  than  Tom 
Thin,  that  got  thick  upon  spring  wather. 
Hello  !  there's  the  bell,  boys,  so  mind  what  I 
tould  yez  ;  we'll  give  him  a  fiu-ewcll  benefit, 
if  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  poor  Drywig. 
Ah,  poor  Drywig !  how  will  he  live  widout 
him  ?     Ochone,  ochone  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Without  at  all  suspecting  the  trap  that  had 
been  set  for  him,  Ai-t  attended  his  business 

j  as  usual,  till  towards  evening,  when  Harte 

'  took  an  opportunity,  when  he  got  him  for  a 

1  few  minutes  by  himself,  of  speaking  to  hies 
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apparently  in  a  careless  anil  mdiiierent 
way. 

"  Ai't,  tliat's  a  nate  patthem  in  your  waist- 
coat ;  but  any  how,  I  dunna  bow  it  is  that 
you,  contrive  to  have  every  thing  about  you 
dftcenter  an'  jinteeler  than  another."  This, 
by  the  way,  was  tme,  both  of  him  and  his 
brother. 

"  Tut,  it's  but  middlin',"  said  Aii  ;  "  it's 
now  but  a  has-been  : — when  it  was  at  itself 
it  wasn't  so  bad." 

"  Begad,  it  was  lovely  wanst ;  now,  how 
do  you  account,  Art,  for  bein'  supairior  to  us 
in  all  in — in  every  thing,  I  may  say  ;  ay,  be- 
gad, in  every  thing,  and  in  all  things,  for 
that's  a  point  every  one  allows." 

"  Nonsense,  Syl  "  (his  name  was  Sylves- 
ter), "  don't  be  comin'  it  soft  over  me  ;  how 
am  I  betther  than  any  other '? " 

"  ^^'hy,  you're  betther  made,  in  the  fir.st 
place,  than  e'er  a  man  among  us  ;  in  the 
next  place,  you're  a  betther  workman  ; " — 
both  these  were  true — "  an',  in  the  thii'd 
place,  you're  the  best  lookiu'  of  the  whole 
pack  ;  an'  now  deny  these  if  you  can  : — eh, 
ha,  ha,  ha — my  lad,  I  have  you  !  " 

An  involuntary  smile  might  be  observed 
on  Ai-t's  face  at  the  last  observation,  which 
also  was  true. 

"  Syl,"  he  repUed,  "  behave  youi-self ;  what 
oi'e  you  at  now  ?     I  know  3'ou." 

"  Know  me  !  "  exclaimed  Syl ;  "why  what 
do  you  know  of  me  ?  Nothing  that's  bad  I 
hoije,  any  way." 

"  None  of  your  palaver,  at  all  events,"  re- 
plied Ai't ;  "have  you  got  any  tobaccy  about 
you?" 

"  Sorra  taste,"  repUed  Harte,  "  nor  had 
since  mornin'." 

"  Well,  I  have  then,"  said  Ai't,  puUing  out 
a  piece,  and  thi'o^iug  it  to  him  mth  the  air 
of  a  superior  ;  "  waiin  your  gums  wid  that, 
for  altlio'  I  seldom  take  a  blast  myself,  I 
don't  forget  them  that  do." 

"  Ah,  begoiTa,"  said  Harte,  in  an  undei-- 
tone  that  was  designed  to  be  heard,  "  there's 
something  in  the  ould  blood  still  ;  thank 
you.  Art,  faix  it's  yourself  that  hasn't  your 
heai-t  in  a  trifle,  nor  ever  had.  I  bought  a 
waistcoat  on  Saturday  last  fi'om  Paddy 
M'Gartland,  but  I  only  tuck  it  on  the  con- 
dition of  your  likin'  it." 

"  Me !  ha,  ha,  ha,  well,  sure  enough,  Syl, 
you're  the  quarest  fellow  alive  ;  why,  man, 
isn't  it  yourself  you  have  to  plaise,  not 
me." 

"  No  matther  for  that,  I'm  not  goin'  to  put 
my  judgment  in  comparishment  wicj  yours, 
at  any  rate  ;  an'  Paddy  M'Gsuiland  himself 
said,  '  S3-1,  my  boy,  you  know  what  you're 
about ;  if  this  patthem  plaises  Art  ^laguire, 
it'll  plai.se  anybody  ;  see  what  it  is,'  says  he, 


'  to  have  the  fine  high  ould  blood  in  one's 
veuis.'  Begad  he  did  ;  wiU  you  come  up 
this  evenin'  about  seven  o'clock,  now,  like  a 
good  fellow,  an'  pass  your  opinion  for  me  ? 
Divil  a  dacent  stitch  I  have,  an'  I  want  either 
it,  or  another,  made  up  before  the  ball 
night."  * 

"Well,  upon  my  soundhers,  Syl,  I  did 
not  think  you  were  such  a  fool ;  of  coorse 
I'U  pass  my  opinion  on  it — about  seven 
o'clock,  you  say." 

"  About  seven — thank  you.  Art ;  an'  now 
listen ; — sure  the  boys  iutiud  to  play  off 
some  prank  upon  you  afore  you  lave  us." 

"  On  me,"  replied  the  other,  reddening  ; 
"  very  well,  Syl,  let  them  do  so  ;  I  can  bear 
a  joke,  or  give  a  blow,  as  well  as  another ; 
so  divil  may  care,  such  as  they  give,  such  as 
they'll  get — only  this,  let  there  be  no  attemjit 
to  make  me  drink  whiskey,  or  else  there 
may  be  harder  hittin'  than  some  o'  them  'ud 
like,  an'  I  think  they  ought  to  know  that  by 
this  time." 

"  By  jing,  they  sui-ely  ought ;  well,  but 
can  you  spell  mum  ?  " 
"  M-u-m." 

"Ha,    ha,    ha,    take  care  of  j'ourself,  an' 
don't  forget  seven." 
"Never  fear." 

,       "  Fi'ank,"  said  Sxi,  "  I'm  goin'  i;p  to  Syl 

I  Harte's  lodgin's  to  pass  mj'  opinion  on  the 

'  patthei-u  of  a  waistcoat  for  him." 

j       "Very  well,"  said  Frank,  "  of  coorse." 
"I'll  not  stop  long." 

"As  long  or  short  as  you  like,  Art,  my 
boy." 

"  I  hope,  Frank,  you  don  t  imagine  that 

,  there's  any  danger  of  tb-iuk  ?  " 

I       "  \"VTio,  me — why   should  I,  afther   what 

I  passed  ?  Didn't  you  give  me  your  word,  and 
isn't  your  name  Maguire  ?     Not  I." 

j  Art  had  seen,  and  approved  of  the  pattern, 
and  was  chatting  with  Sji,  when  a  knock 
came  to  the  room  door  in  which  they  sat ; 
Syl  rose,  and  opening  the  door,  immediately 
closed  it  after  him,  and  began  in  a  low  voice 
to  remonstrate  ^vith  some  persons  outside. 

I  At  length  Ait  could  hear  the  subject  of  de- 

I  bate  pretty  well — 

j  "  Sorra  foot  yez  will  jrat  inside  the  room 
this  evenin',  above  all  eveuiu's  in  the  yeai'." 

I  " 'V\Tiy,  sm'e  we  know  he  won't  drink.  I 
wish  to  goodness  we  knew  he  had  been 
here  ;  we  wouldn't  ax  him  to  diiuk,  bekase 
we  know  he  wouldn't." 

I       "  No  matther  for  that,  soitow  foot  yez'll 

'  put  acrass  the  thrasliel  this  evenin"  ;  now, 
in  tell  you  what,  Skinadre,  I  wouldn't  this 

*  Country  dances,  or  balls,  in  which  the  yonng 
men  pay  from  ten  to  fifteen  pence  for  whiskey  ""  to 
!  trate  the  ladies."     We  hope  they  will  be  abolished. 
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blessed  minute,  for  all  I've  earned  these  six  \ 
months,  tliat  ye  came  this  eveuin'  ; — I  have 
\ay  raisous  for  it ;  Ai't  Maguire  is  a  boy  that 
we  have  no  right  to  eomisai'e  oui'selves  wid  [ 
—you  all  know  that."  1 

"  We  all  know  it,  ard  there's  nobody  deny-  \ 
in'  it  ;  we  haven't  the  blood  in  our  veins  that 
he  has,  an'  bwod  will  show  itself  anywliere." 

"  Well  then,  boys,  for  his  sake — an'  I 
know  you'd  do  any  day  for  hia  sake  what  you 
wouldn't,  nor  what  you  oughtn't,  for  mini' — 
for  his  sake,  I  say,  go  off  wid  yez,  and  bring 
your  liquor  somewhere  else,  or  sure  wait  till 
to-morrow  eveuin'."  ' 

"  Out  of  respect  for  Art  Maguire  we'll  go  ;  ; 
an'  divil  another  boy  in  the  pro^ce  we'd  ■ 
paj'  that  respect  to  ;  good-evenin',  Syl ! " 

"  Aisy,  boys,"  said  Ai-t,  coming  to  the  door,  ; 
"  don't  lot  me  fi-ighten  you — come  in — I'd  be 
very  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  spoilin'  sport, 
although  I  can't  drink  myself  ;  that  wouldn't 
be  generous — come  in."  [ 

"  Augh,"  said  Skinadre,  "by  the  liviu'  it's 
in  him,  an'  I  always  knew  it  was — the  rale 
drop."  I 

"  Boys,"  said  Harte,  "  go  off  wid  yez  out , 
o'  this,  I  say  ;  divil  a  foot  you'U  come  in."        ! 

"  Arra  go  to — Jimmaiky  ;  who  cares  about  i 
you,  Syl,  when  we  have  Art's  liberty  ?  Sm-e  ' 
we  didn't  know  the  thing  oiu'selves  half  an 
hour  ago."  j 

"Come,  Syl,  man  alive,"  said  Ai-t,  "let the 
poor  fellows  enjoy  their  Uquor,  an',  as  I  can't  i 
join  yez,  I'll  take  my  hat  an'  be  off." 

"  i  knew  it,  an'  bad  luck  to  yez,  how  yez 
'ud  drive  him  away,"  said  Syl,  quite  augiy. 

"Faix,  if  we  disturb  you,  Art,  we're  off — 
that  'ud  be  too  bad  ;  yes,  Syl,  you  icere  right, 
it  was  very  thoughtless  of  us  :  Ai-t,  we  ax 
your  pardon,  sorra  one  of  us  meant  you  any 
offence  in  life — oome,  boys." 

Art's  generosity  was  thus  fairly  challenged, 
and  he  was  net  to  be  outdone — 

"  Aisy,  lioys,"  siiid  he  ;  "  sit  down  ;  I'll  not 
go,  if  tli;it'll  pliiisr  yez;  sure  you'll  neither 
eat  me  nor  dlirink  me." 

"  Well,    there's   jist   one   word  you  said, 
Slanty,    that   makes   me  submit  to  it,"  ob- 
served Harte,  "  an'  that  is,  that  it  was  arci- 
de.nt  your  comin'  at   all ; "   he   here   looked 
significantly  at  Art,  as  if  to  remind  him  of 
their  previous  conversation  on  that  day.  ami 
as  he  did  it,   his  face  gradually  assumed  a 
(Complacent  expression,  as  mu(!h  as  to  say,  i 
it's  now  clear  that  this  cannot  be  the  traji 
they  designed  for  you,  otherwise  it  wouldn't 
be  accidental.     Ai-t  understood  him,  and  re-  [ 
turned  a  look  which  satisfied  the  otlier  that  \ 
he  did  so.  i 

As  they  warmed  in  their  liquor,  or  jire- ' 
tended  to  get  warm,  many  sly  attempts  to  j 
tntrap  him  were  made,  every  one  of  which  | 


was  openly  and  indignantly  opposed  bt 
Harte,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  offer 
him  a  di-op. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  the.se 
matters :  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  evening 
had  been  spent,  Harte  rose  up,  and  called 
upon  them  all  to  fill  their  glasses — 

"  And,"  he  added,  "  as  this  is  a  toast  that 
ought  always  to  bring  a  full  gkiss  to  the 
mouth,  and  an  empty  one  from  it,  I  must 
take  the  Hberty  of  axin  Ai-t  himself  to  fill  a 
bumper." 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  re;il  sui-prise,  as  the  others  did  with  that 
which  was  of  a  veiy  different  description. 

"  Skinadre,"  proceeded  Harte,  "  will  you 
hand  over  the  cowld  wather,  for  a  bumper  it 
must  be,  if  it  was  vitriol."  He  then  rilled 
Art's  glass  with  water,  and  proceeded^ 
"  Stand  up,  bo3's,  and  be  proud,  as  you  have 
a  right  to  be  ;  here's  the  health  of  Frank  Ma- 
guire, and  the  ould  blood  of  Ireland ! — hip, 
hip,  hun-a ! " 

"  Aisy,  boys,"  said  Ai-t,  whose  heart  was 
fired  by  this  unexpected  compliment,  paid 
to  a  brother  whom  he  loved  so  well,  and  who, 
indeed,  so  well,  desen-ed  his  love  ;  "  aisy, 
boy.s,"  he  proceeded,  "  hand  me  the  whiske}- ; 
if  it  was  to  be  my  last.  I'll  never  diink  my 
brother's  health  in  cowld  wather." 

"Throth  an'  you  will  this  time,"  said 
Harte,  "  undher  this  roof  spirits  won't  cra.S6. 
your  lijjs,  an'  you  know  for  why." 

"  I  know  but  one  thing,"  rejJied  Art,  "  thai 
as  you  said  youi'self,  if  it  was  \'itriol,  I'd 
dhi-ink  it  for  the  best  brother  that  ever  lived  ; 
I  only  promised  him  that  I  wouldn't  get 
dhrunk,  an"  sure,  di-inkin'  a  glass  o'  whiskey, 
or  three  either,  wouldn't  make  me  dhrunk  — 
so  hand  it  here." 

"Well,  Art,"  said  Hai-te,  "there's  one 
man  j-ou  cian't  blame  for  this,  and  that  is 
Syl  Harte." 

"  No,  Syl,  never — but  now,  boys,  I  am 
ready." 

"  Frank  Maguire's  health  I  hip,  hip,  hur- 
ra ! " 

Thus  was  a  fine,  generous-minded,  and  af- 
fectionate young  man — who  possessed  all  the 
candor  and  absence  of  suspicion  wliich  cIku'- 
acterizo  triitli— tempted  and  triuiiiplicd  over, 
pai-tly  through  the  very  warmth  of  liis  own 
uft'ections,  by  a  set  of  low,  cunning  profli- 
gates, who  felt  oidy  anxious  to  drag  liin; 
down  from  the  moral  superiority  wliich  they 
felt  he  possessed.  That  he  was  vain,  and 
fond  of,  praise,  they  knew,  and  our  readers 
may  also  perceive  that  it  was  that  unforfu- 
nato  vanity  which  gave  them  the  first  ad- 
vantage over  him,  by  bringing  him,  through 
its  influence,  among  them.     Late  that  night 
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he  was  carried  home  on  a  door,  in  a  state  of  j 
Dnconscious  intoxicatiou.  | 

It  is  utterly  beyond  our  power  to  describe 
the  harrowing  state  of  his  sensations  on  awak-  j 
enlng  tlie  next  morning.  Abasement,  re-  | 
pentance,  remorse,  all  combined  as  they  were  \ 
within  him,  fall  fai-  short  of  what  he  felt ;  he 
was  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  deprived  of 
splf-resppct,  and  stripped  of  every  claim  to 
t'le  coiitidiiirf  of  his  Imither,  as  he  was  to 
the  well-kin  iw  !i  ■•h  ir.irtcr  for  integrity  which 
had  been  luilil  then  inseparable  from  the 
name.  Tliat,  however,  which  pressed  itpon 
him  with  the  most  intense  bitterness  was  the 
appalling  reflection  that  he  could  no  longer  : 
depend  upon  liimself,  nor  put  anj'  trust  in  i 
his  own  resolutions.  Of  what  use  was  he  , 
in  the  \vorld  without  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
the  power  of  abiding  by  its  decisions  ?  None  ;  ! 
yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  not  ' 
live  out  of  the  world,  and  wherever  he  went,  : 
its  temptations  would  beset  him.  Then  there 
was  his  beloved  Margaret  Mui'raj' !  was  he 
to  make  her  the  vdie.  of  a  common  dninkard  ? 
or  did  she  suspect,  when  she  pledged  herself 
to  him,  that  she  was  giving  away  her  heart 
and  affections  to  a  poor  unmanjy  sot,  who  \ 
had  not  sense  or  fii-mness  to  keejD  himself  ' 
sober  ?  He  felt  in  a  state  between  distrac-  i 
tion  and  despair,  and  i^utting  his  hands  over 
his  face,  he  wejit  bitterly.  To  complete  the  , 
picture,  his  veins  stiU  throbbed  with  the  dry 
fever  that  follows  intoxication,  his  stomach  i 
was  in  a  state  of  deadly  sickness  and  loath-  | 
ing,  and  his  head  felt  exactly  as  if  it  would 
burst  or  tij-  asunder. 

Alas  !  had  his  natural  character  been  prop- 
erly understood  and  judiciously  managed  ; 
had  he  been  early  taught  to  understand  and 
to  control  his  own  obvious  errors  ;  had  the 
necessity  of  self-reliance,  firmness,  and  inde-  | 
pendence  been  taught  him  ;  had  his  princi- 
ples not  been  enfeebled  by  the  foolish  praise  I 
of  his  family,  nor  his  vanity  inflated  by  their 
senseless  appeals  to  it — it  is  possible,  nay, 
almost  certain,  that  he  would,  even  at  this 
stage  of  his  life,  have  been  completely  free 
from  the  failings  which  are  beginning  even 
now  to  undermine  the  whole  strength  of  his 
moral  constitution.  j 

Frank's  interriew  with  liim  on  this  occa-  | 
siou  was  short  but  significant —  i 

"  Art,"  said  he,  "you  know  I  never  was  a  ' 
man  of  many  words  ;  and  I'm  not  goin'  to 
turn  over  a  new  lafe  now.  To  scould  you 
is  not  my  intention — nor  to  Usteu  to  your 
promises.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  you  ' 
luice  brukvn  your  word,  and  (lisgraced  your 
name.  As  for  me,  I  can  put  neither  confi- ; 
dence  nor  trust  in  you  any  longer  ;  neither  ' 
will  I." 

A  single  tear  was  visible  on  his  cheek  as 


he  jjassed  out  of  the  room  ;  and  when  he  did, 
Ai-t's  violent  sobs  were  quite  audible.  In- 
deed, if  ti-uth  must  be  told,  Frank's  distresH 
was  nearly  equal  to  his  brother's.  Wliat, 
however,  was  to  be  done  ?  He  was  too  ill 
to  attend  his  business,  a  circumstance  which 
only  heightened  his  distress ;  for  he  knew 
that  difficult  a.3  was  the  task  of  encountering 
his  master,  and  those  who  would  only  enjoy 
his  remorse,  still  even  that  was  less  difficult 
to  be  borne  than  the  scourge  of  his  own  re- 
flections. At  length  a  thought  occurred, 
which  ajjpeared  to  give  him  some  relief ; 
that  thought  he  felt  was  all  that  now  i-e- 
mained  to  him,  for  as  it  was  clear  that  he 
could  no  longer  depend  on  himself,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  find  something  else 
on  which  to  depend.  He  accordingly  sent 
an  intimation  to  his  master  that  he  wished  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  ^s'ith  him, 
if  he  could  spare  time  ;  M'Carroll  according- 
ly came,  and  found  him  in  a  state  which  ex- 
cited the  worthy  man's  compassion. 

"Well,  Ai-t,"  said  he,  "what  is  it  you 
wish  to  speak  to  me  about?  I  hear  you 
were  drunk  last  night.  Now  I  thought  you 
had  more  sense  than  to  let  these  fellows  put 
you  into  such  a  pickle.  I  have  a  fine,  well- 
conducted  set  of  men  in  general ;  but  there 
is  among  them  a  hardened,  hackneyed,  crew, 
who,  because  they  are  good  workmen,  don't 
care  a  curse  about  either  you  or  me,  or  any- 
body else.  They're  always  sure  of  employ- 
ment, if  not  here,  at  least  elsewheve,  or, 
indeed,  anywhere." 

"But  it  wasn't  their  fault,"  rei^li^d  Ai-t, 
" it  was  altogether  my  own;  they  were  op- 
posed to  mj'  drinkin'  at  all,  espe"ially  as 
they  knew  that  I  promised  Frank  never  to 
get  drunk  agin.  It  was  when  Syl  Harte 
proposed  Frank's  health,  that  I  di'ank  the 
whiskey  in  spite  o'  them." 

"Syl  Harte,"  said  his  master  with  a 
smile,  "  ay,  I  was  thinkin'  so ;  well,  no 
matter.  Art,  have  strength  and  resolution 
not  to  do  the  like  again." 

"But  that's  the  cnrse,  sii-,"  rei^lied  the 
young  man,  "  I  have  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  it's  on  that  account  I  sent  for 
you." 

"How  is  that,  Art?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  I  am  goin'  to 
bind,  mys-felf — I  am  goin'  to  swear  against  it, 
and  so  to  make  short  work  of  it,  and  for 
fi-aid  any  one  might  prevent  me  " — he  blessed 
himself,  and  proceeded — "I  now,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  swear  upon  this  blessed 
manwil  *  that  a  drop  of  spirituous  drink,  or 
liquor  of  any  kind,  won't  cross  my  lips  for 
the    next   seven  years,   bai-riu'   it  may  be 
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necessary  as  medicine  ; "  he  then  kissed  the 
book  three  times,  blessed  himself  again,  and 
sat  down  considerablj-  relieved. 
.  "  Now,"  he  added,  "  you  may  tell  them 
what  I've  done  ;  that's  seven  j-ears'  freedom, 
tliank  God  ;  for  I  wouldn't  be  the  slave  of 
whiskey — tlie  gi-eatest  of  tyrants  —  for  the 
wealth  of  Em-ope." 

"  No,  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  Ai-t,"  repUed 
his  master,  who  was  an  exceedingly  slu-ewd 
man,  "  that  whiskey  makes  a  man  his  own 
tyi-ant  and  his  own  slave,  both  at  the  same 
time,  and  that's  more  than  the  greatest 
t^Taut  that  ever  lived  did  yet.  As  for  your- 
self, you're  not  fit  to  work  any  this  day,  so 
I  think  you  ought  to  take  a  stretch  across 
the  couutiy,  and  walk  off  the  consequence 
of  your  debauch  with  these  fellows  last 
night." 

Ai't  now  felt  confidence  and  rehef  ;  he  had 
obtained  the  very  precise  aid  of  which  he 
stood  in  need.  The  danger  was  now  over, 
and  a  prop  placed  under  his  own  feeble 
i-esolutiou,  on  which  he  could  depend  with 
safety ;  here  there  could  be  no  tamjjering 
with  temptation  ;  the  matter  was  cleai',  ex- 
plicit, and  decisive  :  so  far  all  was  right,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  his  conscience  felt  reheved 
of  a  weighty  burden. 

His  brother,  on  hearing  it  fi'om  his  own 
lips,  said  little,  yet  that  little  was  not  to  dis- 
courage hull ;  he  rather  approved  than 
otherwise,  but  avoided  expressing  any  very 
decided  oisinion  on  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  he,  "  that  want  of  com- 
mon resolution  should  4i-ive  a  m.-ui  to  take 
an  oath  ;  if  you  had  tried  your  own  strength 
a  little  fai-ther,  Art,  who  knows  but  you 
might  a'  gained  a  victory  without  it,  and  that 
would  be  more  creditable  and  manly  than 
sweai-in' ;  still,  the  temptation  to  di-iuk  is 
great  to  some  jieople,  and  this  prevents  all 
possibility  of  fallin'  into  it." 

Art,  who,  never  having  dealt  in  any  thing 
disingenuous  himself,  was  slow  to  credit 
duplicity  in  others,  did  not  once  suspect 
that  the  pro/iiyatcs  had  played  him  off  this 
trick,  rather  to  anlioy  the  brother  than  him- 
self. It  was,  after  all,  nothing  but  the  dis- 
creditable triumph  of  cunning  and  debased 
minds,  over  the  inexperience,  or  vanity,  if 
you  will,  of  one,  who,  whatever  his  foililes 
might  be,  would  himself  scorn  to  take  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  confidence  reposed 
in  him  in  consequence  of  his  good  opinion 
and  friendly  feeling. 

The  period  of  their  apprenticeshii),  how- 
ever, elupsi  il,  and  the  day  at  length  arrived 
for  their  departin-e  from  the  Corner  House. 
Their  master,  and,  we  may  add,  tlicir  friend, 
soli(ited  them  to  stop  with  liim  still  jus 
journeymen  ;  but,  as   each   had  a  different 


object  in  view,  they  declined  it.  Art  pro- 
posed to  set  ujD  for  himself,  for  it  was  in- 
deed but  natural  that  one  whose  affections 
had  been  now  so  long  engaged,  should 
wish,  with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible,  to  see 
himself  possessed  of  a  home  to  which  he 
might  bring  his  betrothed  wife.  Frank  had 
not  tmsted  to  chance,  or  rehed  merely  upoa 
vague  projects,  lilje  his  brother  ;  for,  some 
time  pre\ious  to  the  close  of  his  ai)prentice- 
ship,  he  had  been  quietly  negotiating  the 
formation  of  a  partnership  with  a  carpenter 
who  wanted  a  steady  man  at  the  helm.  The 
man  had  cajjital  himself,  and  was  clever 
enough  in  his  waj',  but  then  he  was  illiterate, 
and  iitterly  without  method  in  conducting 
his  affairs  ;  Frank  was  therefore  the  identi- 
cal description  of  person  he  stood  in  need 
I  of,  and,  as  the  integrity  of  his  family  was 
well  known— that  integrity  which  they  felt 
so  anxious  to  preserve  withoiit  speck — there 
was  of  course  httle  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
their  coming  to  tenns. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  they 
left  liis  establishment,  M  CaiToU  came  into 
I  the  workshop  while  they  were  about  bid- 
ding farewell  to  their  companions,  with 
whom  they  had  lived — abating  the  tln-ee  or 
four  pranlcs  tliat  were  played  off"  upon  Aii — 
on  good  and  fiiendly  terms,  and  seeing  that 
they  were  about  to  take  theu-  dejjai-ture,  he 
addi'essed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  I  need  not  say,"  he  jjroceeded,  "  that  I 

regret  you  are  leaving  me  ;   wiiich  I  do,  for, 

without   meaning   any   disi-espect   to   those 

'  present,  I  am  boiuid  to  acknowiedge  tliat  two 

I  better  workmen,  or  two  honester  young  men, 

I  were  never  in  my  employment.     Art,  indeed 

i  is  unsurpassed,  considering  his   time,   and 

I  that  he  is  only  closing  his  apprenticeship  : 

j  'tis  true,  he  has  had  good  opportunities— op- 

1  jDortunities  which,  I  am  hapjiy  to  say,  he  has 

never  neglected.     I  am  in  the  habit,  as  you 

Ixitli  kiviw,  of  addi'essiug  a  few  words  of  ad- 

\irr  til  my  young  men  at  the  close  of  their 

M).])]!  iitici  siiips,  and  when  they  are  entering 

upuii    the  world  as  you  are   now.     I   will 

therefore  lay  down  a  few  simple  rules  for 

your  guidance,   and,  perhaps,   by  following 

them,  you  will  find  yourselves  neither  the 

worse  nor  the  poorer  men. 

"Let  the  first  principle  then  of  your  life, 
both  as  mechanics  and  men,  be  trutli — truth 
in  all  you  think,  in  all  you  sjiy,  and  in  all 
you  do' ;  if  this  should  fail  to  procure  you 
the  approbation  of  the  world,  it  will  not  fail 
:  to  procure  you  your  own,  and,  what  is  better, 
tliat  of  God.  Let  your  next  iJiiiiciple  be  in- 
dustry— honest,  fair,  legitimate  industry,  to 
wliich  you  ouglit  to  annex  punctuality- fin- 
industry  without  punctuality  is  hut  lialf  a 
!  vu-tue.    Let  youi-  thml  great  principle  be  so- 
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bi-iety — strict  and  uudeviating  sobriety  ;  a 
mechanic  without  sobriety,  so  iax  from  being 
a  benefit  or  an  ornament  to  society,  as  he 
ouj:;ht  to  be,  is  a  cui-se  and  a  disgrace  to  it ; 
witliiu  the  hmits  of  sobriety  all  the  rational 
enjoyments  of  life  are  comprised,  and  with-, 
out  them  are  to  be  found  all  those  which 
desolate  society  with  crime,  indigence,  sick- 
ness, and  death.  In  maintaining  sobriety  in 
the  world,  and  especially  among  persons  of 
your  own  class,  you  will  certainly  have  much 
to  contend  with  ;  remember  that  firmness  of 
character,  when  acting  upon  right  feeling  and 
good  sense,  ^\iU  enable  you  to  maintain  and 
work  out  eveiy  vii-tuous  and  laudable  pur- 
pose wliii'li  you  propose  to  eft'ect.  Do  not, 
there fcirt',  suffer  yourselves  to  be  shamed 
from  sobriety',  or,  indeed,  from  any  other 
moral  duty,  hy  the  force  of  ridicule  ;  neithei", 
on  the  other  hand,  must  you  be  seduced  into 
it  by  flattery,  or  the  transient  gratification  of 
social  enjoj'ment.  I  have,  in  fact,  little  fui-- 
ther  to  add  ;  you  are  now  about  to  become 
members  of  society,  and  to  assume  more 
distinctly  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  you. 
Discharge  them  all  faithfully — do  not  break 
your  words,  but  keep  your  j)romises,  and  re- 
spect yourselves.  Remember  that  self-re- 
spect is  a  very  dififerent  thing  fr'om  pride,  or 
an  empty  overweening  vanity — seU'-respect 
is,  in  fact,  altogether  incompatible  with  them, 
as  they  are  with  it  ;  Uke  opposite  qualities, 
they  cannot  abide  in  the  same  indiridual. 
Let  me  impress  it  on  you,  that  these  ai-e  the 
principles  by  which  you  must  honorably  suc- 
ceed in  life,  if  you  do  succeed  ;  while  by 
neglecting  them,  you  must  assuredly  fail. 
'Tis  true,  knavery  and  dishonesty  are  often 
successful,  but  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  fraud- 
ulent practices,  which  I  am  certain  you  will 
never  think  of  carrying  into  the  business  of 
life — I  consequently  dismiss  this  point  alto- 
gether, as  unsuitable  to  either  of  you.  I 
have  only  to  add,  now,  that  I  hope  most  sin- 
cerely you  wiU  observe  the  few  simple  truths 
I  have  laid  down  to  you  ;  and  I  trust,  that  ere 
many  years  pass,  I  may  live  to  see  you  both 
respectable,  useful,  and  independent  mem- 
bers of  society.  Fai-ewell,  and  may  you  be 
all  we  wish  y(  >u  !  " 

Whetlier  this  little  code  of  useful  doctrine 
was  equally  observed  by  both,  will  appear  in 
the  coiu-se  of  our  narrative. 

About  a  month  or  so  before  the  depai'ture 
of  Fnxnk  and  Art  from  the  Corner  House, 
Jemmy  Murray  and  another  man  were  one 
day  in  the  begmniugof  May  strolling  tlu-ough 
one  of  his  pasture-fields.  His  companion 
wa.s  a  tliiu,  hard-visaged  little  fellow,  with  a 
triangular  face,  and  dry  bristly  hair,  veiy 
uiiicli  the  color  of,  and  neaily  as  prickly  as, 
a  withered  furze  bush  ;  both,  indeed,  were 


j  congenial  spirits,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  he  of  the  furze  bush  was  another 
j  of  those  charitable  and  generous  individuals 
j  whose  great  delight  consisted,  like  his  friend 
I  Murray,  in  watching  the  seasons,  and  sjjecu- 
j  lating  VL^on  the  failure  of  the  crops.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  and  in  fact, 
I  was  so  ;  indeed,  of  the  two,  those  who  had' 
reason  to  know,  considered  that  lie  held  the 
j  weightier  pui-se  ;  his  name  was  Coouey  Fiui- 
!  gan,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Murray — 
thefr  conversation,  however,  wiU  sufficiently 
develop  that.  Both,  we  should  observe, 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  blank  and  sol- 
emu  ;  Cooney's  hard  face,  as  he  cast  his  eye 
j  about  him,  would  have  made  one  imagine 
i  that  he  had  just  buried  the  last  of  his  family, 
;  and  Murray  looked  as  if  he  had  a  son  about 
j  to  be  hanged.  The  whole  cause  of  this  was 
:  simply  that  a  finer  season,  nor  one  giving 
amj)ler  i^romise  of  abundance,  had  not  come 
I  within  the  memory  of  man. 

"Ah  !  "  said  Murray,  with  a  sigh,  "look, 
Cooney,  at  the  distressin'  growth  of  grass 
I  that's  there— a  foot  high  if  it's  an  inch  !  If 
God  hasn't  sed  it,  there  will  be  the  largest 
and  heaviest  crops  that  ever  was  seen  in  the 
country  ;  heigho  !" 

"Well,  but  one  can't  have  good  luck  al- 
ways," rephed  Cooney  ;  "  only  it's  the  won- 
dherful  forwardness  of  the  whate  that's  dis- 
tressin' me." 

"  All  do  you  think  that  I'm  sufferin'  noth- 
in'  on 'that  account  ?  "  asked  his  companion  ; 
j  "  only  you  haven't  three  big  stacks  of  hay 
waitin'  for  a  failui-e,  as  /have." 
j  "  That's  bekase  I  have  no  meadow  on  my 
,  fai-m,"  rejjlied  Cooney  ;  "otherwise  I  would 
be  in  the  hay  trade  as  well  as  yourself." 

"  Well,  God  help  us,  Cooney !  every  one 
has  their  misfortunes  as  well  as  you  and  I ; 
i  sure  enough,  it's  a  bitther  business  to  see 
!  how  every  thing's  thrivin' — hay,  oats,  and 
j  whate !  why  they'll  be  for  a  song :  may  I 
never  get  a  bad  shillin',  but  the  jjoor  'ill  be 
paid  for  takin'  them  !  that's  the  bitther  pass 
things  ^vill  come  to  ;  mavrone  oh  !  but  it's  a 
black  lookout ! " 

"An'  this  rain,  too,"  said  Coonej%  "  so 
soft,  and  even,  and  small,  and  warm,  that  it's 
'  playin'  the  very  devil.  Nothin'  could  stand 
it.  Why  it  ud  make  a  rotten  twig  gi-ow  if  it 
was  i)ut  into  the  ground." 

"  Divil  a  one  o'  me  would  like  to  make  the 
thrial,"  said  MiUTay,  "  for  'f raid  I  might  have 
the  misfortune  to  succeed.  Death  alive ! 
j  Only  think  of  my  four  arks  of  meal,  an'  my 
three  stacks  of  hay,  an'  divil  a  pile  to  come 
I  out  of  them  for  another  twelve  months !  " 

"  It's  bad,  too  bad,  I  allow,"  said  the 
other  ;  "  stiil  let  us  not  despair,  man  alive  ; 
1  who  knows  but  the  saison  may  change  for 
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the  worse  yet.  Wliish  !  "  he  exclaimed,  slap- 
ping the  side  of  liis  thigh,  "hould  up  your 
head,  Jemmy,  I  have  thought  of  it ;  I  have 
thought  of  it" 

"  You  hiive  thought  of  what,  Cooney  ?  " 

"  Why,  death  aUve,  man,  sure  there's 
plenty  of  time,  God  be  praised  for  it,  for  the 
— murdhcr,  why  didn't  we  think  of  it  be- 
fore ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  For  the  what,  man  ?  don't  keep  us  long- 
it;'  for  it." 

"  Why  for  the  pratie  crops  to  fail  still ; 
sure  it's  only  the  beginning  o'  May  now,  and 
who  knows  but  we  might  have  the  happiness 
to  see  a  right  good  general  failure  of  the 
praties  still  ?    Eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"Upon  my  sounds,  Cooney,  you  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  weight  off  of  me.  Faith 
we  have  the  lookout  of  a  bad  potato  crop 
yet,  sure  enoiigh.  How  is  the  wind  ?  Don't 
you  think  you  feel  a  little  dry  bitin'  in  it,  as 
if  it  came  from  the  aist  ?  " 

"Wljy,  then,  in  regai-d  of  the  dead  calm 
that's  in  it,  I  can't  exactly  say — but,  let  me 
see — you're  right,  divil  a  doubt  of  it ;  faith  it 
is,  sure  enough  ;  bravo,  Jemmy,  who  knows 
but  all  may  go  wrong  wid  the  crops  yet." 

"  At  all  events,  let  us  have  a  gLiss  on  tlio 
head  of  it,  and  we'll  drink  to  tin  fuluiv  nf 
the  i^otato  craps,  and  God  pro.;.,  r  (i;,.  uist 
wind,  for  it's  the  best  for  you  au'  me,  Coomy, 
that's  goin'.  Come  iip  to  the  house  above, 
and  we'll  have  a  glass  on  the  head  of  it." 

The  fastidious  reader  may  doubt  whether 
any  two  men,  no  matter  how  griping  or  r<i- 
pacious,  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
express  to  each  other  sentiments  so  openly 
inimical  to  all  human  sympathy.  In  holding 
this  dialogue,  however,  the  men  were  only 
thinking  aloud,  and  giving  utterance  to  the 
wishes  which  every  inhuman  knave  of  their 
kind  feels.  In  compliance,  however,  with 
the  objections  which  maybe  brought  against 
the  probability  of  the  above  dialogue,  we 
will  now  give  the  one  which  did  actually  oc- 
cur, and  then  api^eal  to  oiu-  readers  whether 
the  first  is  not  much  more  in  kecjiiug  with 
the  character  of  the  speakers — Avliich  ought 
alwaj-s  to  be  a  writer's  great  object — than  tlic 
second.  Now,  the  reader  already  knows 
that  each  of  those  men  had  three  or  four  large 
arks  of  meal  laid  past  until  the  arrival  of  a 
failure  in  the  crops  and  a  season  of  famine, 
and  that  Murray  had  three  largo  stacks  of 
hay  in  the  hope  of  a  similai-  failm-e  in  the 
meadow  crop. 

"  Good-morrow,  Jemmy." 

"Good-morrow  kindly,  Cooney  ;  isn't  this 
a  fine  saison,  the  Lord  be  praised  !  " 

"  A  glorious  saison,  blessed  bo  His  name  ! 
I  don't  think  ever  I  remimber  a  finer  promise 
of  the  craps." 


"  Throth,  nor  I,  the  meadows  is  a  miracle 
to  look  at." 

"Divil  a  thing  else — but  the  whate,  an' 
I  oats,  an'  early  potatoes,  beat  anything  ever 
was  seen." 

j.      "Throth,  the  poor  will  have  them  for  a 
song.  Jemmy." 

"Ay,  or  for  less,  Cooney;  they'll  be  paid 
for  takin'  them." 

"  It's  enough  to  raise  one's  heart,  Jemmy, 
just  to  think  of  it." 

"  Why  then  it  is  that,  an',  for  the  same 
raison,  come  up  to  the  house  above,  and  we'll 
have  a  sup  on  the  head  of  it ;  sure,  it's  no 
liarm  to  drink  success  to  the  craps,  and  may 
God  prevent  a  failure,  any  how." 

"Divil  a  bit." 

Now,  wc  simply  ask  the  reader  which  dia- 
logue is  in  the  more  appropriate  keeping 
with  the  characters  of  honest,  candid  Jemmj' 
and  Cooney  ? 

"  .\nd  now,"  proceeded  Cooney,  "regard- 
in'  this  match  between  your  yoimgest  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  and  my  son  Toal." 

"  Why,  as  for  myself,"  replied  MuiTay, 
"  sorra  much  of  objection  I  have  agiust  it, 
barriu'  his  figure  ;  if  he  was  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  higher,  and  a  little  betther  made — 
God  pardon  me,  an'  blessed  be  the  maker — 
there  would,  at  all  events,  be  less  difliculty 
in  the  business,  esi^eciaUy  with  Peggy  her- 
self." 

"  But  couldn't  you  bring  her  about?  " 

"  I  did  my  endayvors,  Cooney  ;  you  may 
take  my  word  I  did." 

"  Well,  an'  is  she  not  softeniu'  at  all?" 

"  Uxjon  my  sounds,  Cooney,  I  cannot  say 
she  is.  If  I  could  only  get  her  to  spake  one 
sairious  word  on  the  subject,  I  might  liave 
some  chance  ;  but  I  (cannot,  Cooney  ;  I  think 
both  you  an'  little  Toal  had  betther  give  it 
I  doubt  there's  no  chance." 
Faith  an'  the  more  will  be  her  loss.  I 
tell  you.  Jemmy,  that  he'd  outdo  either  you 
or  rae  as  a  meal  man.  What  more  would 
you  want  ? " 

"  He's  cute  enough,  I  know  that." 

"  I  tcU  you  you  don't  know  the  half  of  it. 
It's  the  man  that  can  make  the  money  for 
her  that  you  want." 

"  But  agiust  that,  you  know,  it's  Peggy  an' 
not  me  that's  to  marry  him.  Now,  you  know 
that  women  often— though  not  always,  I  grant 
— wish  to  have  something  in  the  api)earance 
of  tlieir  husband  that  they  needn't  be  ashamed 
I  to  look  at." 

"That's  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
brought  against  him.  He's  the  boy  can 
make  the  money  ;  I'm  a  fool  to  him.  I'll  tell 
j  you  what.  Jemmy  Murray,  may  I  never  ^o 
home,  but  he'd  skin  a  flint  Did  you  hear 
I  anything  ?    Now !  " 
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Murray,  who  appeared  to  be  petting  some- 
what tired  of  this  topic,  replied  rather  has- 
tUy- 

"  Why,  Cooney  Finnigan,  if  he  could  skin 
the  devil  himself  and  ait  him  afterwards,  she 
wouldn't  have  him.  She  has  refused  some 
of  tlie  l)est  looking  young  men  in  the  j)arish, 
widoiit  either  rhyme  or  raison,  an'  I'm  sure 
she's  not  goiu'  to  take  your  leprechaun  of  a 
sou,  that  you  might  run  a  five-gallon  keg  be- 
tween his  knees.  Sure,  bad  luck  to  the  thuig 
his  legs  resemble  but  a  pair  of  raipiu"  hooks, 
wid  their  backs  outwards.  Let  us  pass  this 
subject,  and  come  in  till  we  drink  a  glass 
together." 

"And  so  you  call  my  son  a  leprechau7i,  and 
he  has  legs  like  raipin'  hooks  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Come  in,  man  alive  ;  never 
mind  Httle  Toal." 

"Like  raipiu'  hooks  !  I'U  tell  you  what, 
Jemmy,  I  say  now  in  sincerity,  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  plentiful  sayson  ;  and 
that  there  may,  I  pray  God  this  day  ;  mead- 
ows an'  all — O  above  all,  the  meadows,  for 
I'm  not  in  the  hay  business  my-self." 

"  So,"  said  Murray,  laughing,  "  you  would 
cut  off  your  nose  to  vex  your  face." 

"  I  would  any  day,  even  if  should  suffer 
myself  by  it ;  and  now  good-bye,  Jemmy 
Murray,  to  the  dioual  I  jjitch  the  whole 
tiling  !     Eapin'  hooks  !  " 

.'Vnd  as  he  sjioke,  ofl"  went  the  furious  Httle 
extortioner,  irretrievably  offended. 

The  subject  of  Margaret's  marriage,  how- 
ever, was  on  that  I'l'ecise  period  one  on 
which  her  father  and  fidends  had  felt  and  ex- 
pressed much  concern.  Many  proposals  had 
been  made  for  her  hand  during  Art's  ai)2>reu- 
ticeship  ;  but  each  and  all  not  only  without 
success,  but  without  either  hope  or  encour- 
agement. Her  family  were  sui'prised  and 
grieved  at  this,  and  the  more  so,  because 
they  could  not  diviue  the  cause  of  it.  Upon 
the  subject  of  her  attachment  to  Maguire, 
she  not  only  preserved  an  inviolable  silence 
herself,  but  exacted  a  solemn  promise  from 
her  lover  that  he  should  not  disclose  it  to 
any  human  being.  Her  motive,  she  said, 
for  keeping  their  affection  and  engagement 
to  each  other  secret,  was  to  avoid  being  har- 
assed at  home  by  her  friends  and  family, 
who,  being  once  aware  of  the  relation  in 
which  she  stood  towards  Ai-t;  would  natur- 
ally give  her  little  peace.  She  knew  very 
well  that  her  relations  would  not  consent  to 
siu'h  a  union,  and,  in  point  of  mere  prudence 
and  forethought,  her  conduct  was  right,  for 
slie  certainly  avoided  much  intemjierate  re- 
monstrance, as  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
c  ise  when  she  mentioned  it.  Her  fatlier  on 
this  occasion  having  amused  them  at  home 
by  relating  the  tift  which  had  taken  place 


I  between  Cooney  Finnigan  and  himself,  which 
was  received  with  abundant  mirth  by  thein 
aU,  esjiecially  by  Margaret,  seriously  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  her  marriage,  and  of  a 
recent  proposal  which  had  been  made  to 
her. 

"You  are  the  only  unmarried  girl  we  have 
left  now,"  he  said,  "and  surely  you  ought 
neither  to  be  too  proud  nor  too  saucy  to  re- 
fuse such  a  match  as  INIark  Hauratty — a 
young  man  in  as  thiivin'  a  business  as  there 
is  in  all  Ballykeerin  ;  hasn't  he  a  good  shop, 
good  business,  and  a  good  back  of  friends  in 
the  country  that  will  stand  to  him,  an'  only 
see  how  he  has  thrav  these  last  coujile  o' 
j'ears.  What's  come  over  you  at  aU  ?  or  do 
you  ever  intend  to  marry  ?  you  have  refused 
every  one  for  so  far-  v\idout  either  rliyme  or 
raison.  ^\'hy,  Peggy,  what  father's  timper 
could  stand  this  work  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  like  raipin'  hooks,  father — 
an'  so  tlie  httle  red  rogue  couldn't  bear  tliat  ? 
well,  at  all  events,  the  comparison's  a  good 
one — soiTa  better  ;  ha,  ha,  ha— reapin' 
hooks ! " 

"  Is  that  the  answer  you  have  for  me  ?  " 

"  Answer  !  "  said  Mai-garet,  feigning  sur- 
prise, "what  about?" 

"  About  Mark  Hanratty." 

"  Well,  but  sure  if  he's  fond  of  me,  he'll 
have  no  objection  to  wait." 

"  Ay,  but  if  he  does  wait,  will  vou  have 
him  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  promise  that,  and,  at  any  rate, 
I'd  not  Uke  to  be  a  shopkeeper's  wife." 

"  Why  not  ?  • 

"  Why,  he'd  be  ijuttui'  me  behind  the 
I  counter,  and  you  know  I'd  be  too  handsome 
for  that  ;  sure,  there's  Thogue  Nugent  that 
I  got  the  handsome  wife  from  Dubliu,  and  of 
I  a  fair,  or  market-day,  for  one  that  goes  in  to 
}  buy  anything,  there  goes  ten  in  to  look  at 
her.  Thi-oth,  I  think  he  ought  to  put  her  in 
the  windy  at  once,  just  to  save  trouble,  and 
give  the  jjeople  room." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  !  well,  you're  the  dickens  of  a 
girl,  sure  enough  ;  but  come,  avoitrneen,  dont 
be  makin'  me  laugh  now,  but  tell  me  what 
answer  I'm  to  give  Mark." 
!  "  Tell  him  to  go  to  Dublin,  like  Thogue  ; 
j  he  lives  in  the  upper  jiai't  of  the  town,  and 
Thogue  in  the  lower,  and  then  there  will  be 
j  a  beauty  in  each  end  of  it." 
[  "  Supjiose  I  take  it  into  my  head  to  lose 
my  temper,  Peggy,  maybe  I'd  make  you 
spake  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  will  you  give  me  a  peck  o'  mail  for 
widow  Dolan  ?  " 

"  No,  divil  a  dust." 

"  Sure  I'll  pay  you — ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Sure  you'll  pay  me !  marnnir.  but  it's 
often  you've  said  that  afore,  and  divil  a  cross 
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o'  your  coin  ever  we  seen  yet ;  faith,  its  you 
tbut's  heavily  in  my  debt,  when  I  think  of  all 
ever  you  jjromised  to  jjay  me." 

"Very  well,  then  ;  no  meal,  no  answer." 

"  And  will  you  give  me  an  answer  if  I  give 
you  the  meal  ?  " 

"  Honor  bright,  didn't  I  say  it." 

-'  Go  an'  get  it  yourself  then,  an'  see  now, 
don't  do  as  you  always  do,  take  double  what 
you're  allowed." 

Mai-gai-et,  in  direct  viobitiou  of  this  pater- 
nal injuuctiou,  did  most  unquestionably  take 
near  twice  the  stipulated  quantity  for  the 
widow,  and,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
countermand  on  the  j^ai-t  of  her  father,  as 
sometimes  hapjiened,  she  sent  it  off  with  one 
of  the  servants  by  a  laack  way,  so  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  her  charity 
had  carried  her  beyond  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  her  instructions. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  when  she  returned,  "  now 
for  the  answer  ;  and  before  you  give  it,  tliink 
of  the  comfort  you'll  have  with  him — how 
fine  and  nicely  furnished  his  house  is — he  has 
cai'iJets  upon  the  rooms,  ay,  au'  upon  my 
sounds,  on  the  very  stairs  itself  !  faix  it's  you 
that  wlU  be  in  state.  Now,  acushla,  let  us 
he;u"  your  answer." 

"  It's  very  short,  father  ;  Iicon't  have  him." 

"  "Won't  have  him  !  and  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  unbiddable  and  uudutiful,  who  will  you 
have,  if  one  may  ax  that,  or  do  you  intend  to 
have  any  one  at  all,  or  not  ?  " 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said,  putting  the  side 
of  her  forefinger  to  her  lijjs,  "  what  day  is 
this?  Thm-sJay.  Well,  then,  on  this  day 
month,  father,  I'U  tell  my  mother  who  I'll 
have,  or,  at  any  rate,  who  I'd  wish  to  have  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  nobody  need  ask  me 
anything  further  about  it  till  then,  for  I 
won't  give  any  other  information  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

The  father  looked  veiy  seriously  into  the 
fire  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  silent ; 
he  then  drew  his  breath  lengthily,  taiJx^ed 
the  table  a  httle  with  his  fingers,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  A  mouth  !  well,  the  time  will  pass,  and, 
as  we  must  wait,  why  we  must,  that's  all." 

Matters  lay  in  this  state  until  the  third  day 
before  tlie  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
when  IVIiirgaret,  having  received  from  Ai-t 
secret  intelligence  of  his  return,  hastened  to 
a  spot  agreed  upon  between  them,  tliat  tlu'V 
miglit  consult  each  other  upon  what  ought 
to  be  done  under  cir('Uiu.stanc(!S  so  critical. 

After  the  usual  preface  ti)  such  tender 
di.scussions,  Art  listened  with  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety,  but  without  the  slightest  doubt 
of  lier  firmness  and  attachment,  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  promise  she  had  given  her 
father. 


I  "Well,  but,  Margaret  darlin'."  said  he, 
"what  will  happen  if  they  refuse  ?  " 

"  Sui'ely,  you  know  it  is  too  late  for  them 

j  to  refuse  now  ;  aru't  we  as  good  as  married 
— didn't  we  pass  the  Hand  Promise — isn't 
our  troth  plighted  ?  " 

"  I  know  that,  but  suppose  they  should 
still  refuse,  then  what's  to  be  done?  what 
ai'e  you  and  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  must  lave  that  to  you.  Art "  she  re- 
plied archly. 

I  "  And  it  couldn't  be  in  better  hands,  Mar- 
garet ;  if  they  refuse  their  consent,    there's 

j  nothing  for  it  but  a  regular  runaivaij,  and 
that  will  settle  it." 

j      "You  must  think  I'm  veiy  fond  of  you," 

1  she  added  plaj-fuUv,  "  and  I  supjjose  you  do, 
too." 

"  Margaret,"  said  Ai-t,  and  his  face  became 
instantlj'  overshadowed  with  seriousness  and 
care,  "  the  day  may  come  when  I'll  feel  how 
necessary  you  vnUL  be  to  guide  and  support 

I  me." 

She  looked  quickly  into  his  eyes,  and  saw 

that  his  mind  appeared  disturbed  and  gloomy. 

"  My  dear  Ai-t,"  she  asked,  "  what  is  the 

]  meaning  of  your  words,  and  why  is  there 
such  sadness  in  your  face  ?  " 

"There  ought  not  to  be  sadness  in  it,"  he 
said,  "  when  I'm  sure  of  you — you  will  be 
my  guai-dian  angel  may  be  yet." 

"Ai't,  have  you  any  particular  meaniu'  in 
what  you  say  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  all,"  said  he,  "when  we  are 
mai-ried." 

Mai-garet  was  generous-minded,  and,  as 
the  reader  may  yet  acknowledge,  lieroic ; 
there  was  all  the  boldness  and  bniveiy  of  in- 
nocence about  her,  and  she  could  scarcely 
heliJ  attributing  Art's  last  words  to  some 
fact  connected  with  his  feehngs,  or,  perhaps, 
to  circumstances  which  his  generosity  pre- 
vented him  fi-om  disclosing.  A  thought 
struck  her — 

".ih-t,"  said  she,  "the  sooner  this  is  set- 
tled the  better  ;  as  it  is,  if  you'U  be  guided 
by  me,  we  won't  let  the  sun  set  upon  it ; 

I  walk  ujj  with  me  tu  my  father's  house,  como 
in,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  we'll  leave  noth- 
ing unknown  to  him.  He  is  a  hard  man, 
but  he  has  a  heart,  and  he  is  better  a  thou- 

'  siuid  times  than  he  is  reported.     I  linow  it." 

;  "  Come,"  said  Art,  "  let  us  go  ;  he  may  be 
richer,  but  there's  the  blood,  and  the  honesty, 

i  and  good  nsuue  of  the  JIaguires  against  his 

j  wealth — " 

A  gentle  pressure  on  his  arm,  when  he 
mentioned  the  word  iceaUh,  and  he  was  si- 
lent. 

I  "  JIv  darlin'  ^largaret,"  said  he,  "  oh  how 
unworthy  I  am  of  you  !  " 

I      "Now,"   said  she,   "lave   me  to  manago 
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this  business  my  own  way.  Your  good  sense  ' 
■will  tell  you  when  to  sjjake  ;  but  whatever  i 
my  fatl'.eif  says,  ti-ate  him  with  respect — lave 
tlie  rest  to  me."  j 

On  entering,  they  found  ^lurray  and  his  j 
wife  in  the  little  pai'lor — the  former  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  the  latter  darning  a  pair  of 
stockings. 

"Father,"  said  Mai-gai-et,  "Art  Maguire 
convoyed  me  home  ;  but,  indeed,  I  must 
say,  I  was  forced  to  a.sk  him." 

"Art  llrtguire.  AMiy,  then,  upon  my 
sound.«,  -Aa-t,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  An'  how  i 
are  you,  man  alive '?  an'  how  is  Frank,  eh  ? 
As  grave  as  a  jidge,  as  he  always  was — ha,  | 
ha,  ha !  Take  a  chair.  Art,  and  be  sittin'.  j 
Peggy,  ghinfha  me,  remimber,  you  must  \ 
have  ^\j-t  at  your  weddin'.  It's  now  widin  j 
three  days  of  the  time  I'm  to  know  who  he  j 
is  ;  and  upon  my  sounds,  I'm  like  a  hen  on 
a  hot  gi-iddle  till  I  heai-  it." 

"  You're  not  within  three  days,  father." 

"  But  I  say  I  am,  accordin'  to  your  own 
countin." 

"  You're  not  withm  thi-ee  houi-s,  father  ;  " 
— her  face  glowed,  and  her  whole  system 
became  vivilied  with  singular  and  startling 
energy  as  she  sj)oke  ; — "  no,  you  ai-e  not 
within  three  houi'si  father  ;  not  v.ithin  three 
minutes,  my  deai-  father ;  for  there  stands 
the  man,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Aii.  She 
gave  three  or  four  loud  hysterical  sobs,  and 
then  stood  calm,  looking  not  uiiou  her  father, 
but  upon  her  lover ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Is 
this  love,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Her  mother,  who  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
creature,  without  any  pi-inciple  or  opinion 
whatsoever  at  variance  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band, rose  upon  hearing  this  announcement ; 
but  so  ambiguous  were  her  motions,  that  we 
question  whether  the  most  sagacious  j^rophet 
of  all  antiquity  could  anticipate  from  them 
the  slightest  po'sible  clue  to  her  opinion. 
The  husband,  in  fact,  had  not  yet  spoken, 
and  until  he  had,  the  poor  woman  did  not 
know  her  own  mind.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, it  was  difficult  exactly  to  compre- 
hend her  meaning.  In  fact,  she  could  not 
speak  three  words  of  common  Enghsh,  hav- 
ing probably  never  made  the  experiment  a 
dozen  times  in.  her  life.  iliUTay  was  struck 
for  some  time  mute. 

"  And  is  this  the  young  man,"  said  he,  at 
length,  "  that  has  been  the  miuns  of  pre- 
ventin'  you  from  being  so  well  mai-ried  often 
and  often  before  now  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  father,"  she  replied,  "he  was 
not  the  occasion  of  that ;  but  I  was.  I  am 
betrothed  to  him,  as  he  i.s  to  me,  for  five 
years." 

"And,"  said  her  father,  "my  consent  to 
that  marriage  you  will  never  have  ;   if  you 


marry  him,  marry  him  ,  but  you  will  marry 
him  without  my  blessin'." 

"Jemmy  Mui-ray,"  said  Art,  whose  pride 
of  family  was  fast  rising,  "  who  am  I,  and 
who  are  you  ?  " 

Margai-et  put  her  hand  to  his  mouth,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Ai-t,  if  you  love  me,  leave  it  to  my  man- 
agement." 

"Ho,  Jemmy,"  said  the  mother,  address- 
ing her  husband,  "  only  put  your  eai-s  to  this  ! 
Ho,  dher  manim,  this  is  that  skamin'  piece  of 
feasfhealagh  *  they  call  grah.  f  Ho,  by  my 
sowl,  it  shows  what  moseys  they  is  to  think 
that — what's  this  you  call  it  ? — low-lov-loaf, 
or  whatsomever  the  devil  it  is,  has  to  do  wid 
makin'  a  young  couple  man  and  wife.  Didn't 
I  hate  the  gi'ound  you  stud  on  when  I  was 
man-ied  ux^on  you  ?  but  I  had  the  airighid. 
Ho,  fais,  I  had  the  shinei-s." 

"Di\-il  a  word  o'  lie  in  that,  Madjey, 
asthore.  You  had  the  money,  an'  I  got  it, 
and  wem't  we  as  happy,  or  ten  times  hap- 
pier, than  if  we  had  mamed  for  love  ?  " 

"To  be  sa.riin  we  am  ;  an'  isn't  we  more 
unhappier  now,  nor  if  we  had  got  married 
for  loaf,  glory  be  to  godness  !  " 

"  Father,"  said  Mai-garet,  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  this  ludicrous  de'bate,  "  this  is  the 
only  man  I  will  ever  marry" 

"  And  by  Him  that  made  me,"  .said  her 
father,  "you  will  never  have  my  consent  to 
that  marriage,  nor  my  blessin'." 

"Art,"  said  she,  "not  one  word.  Here, 
in  the  presence  of  mv'  father  and  mother, 
and  in  th3  j))-esence  of  God  himself,  I  say  I 
wUl  be  your  ■n-ife,  and  only  yom-s." 

"  iVnd,"  said  her  father,  "see  whether  a 
blessin'  will  attend  a  marriage  where  a  chUd 
goes  against  the  will  of  her  pai'enta." 

"  I'm  of  age  now  to  think  and  act  for  my- 
self, father  ;  an'  you  know  this  is  the  first 
thing  I  ever  disobeyed  you  in,  an'  I  hope  it 
'ill  be  the  last.  Am  I  goin'  to  mai-ry  one 
that's  discreditable  to  have  connected  with 
our  family?  So  far  fi-om  that,  it  is  the 
credit  that  is  comin'  to  us.  Is  a  respecta- 
ble young  man,  v^-ithout  spot  or  stain  on  his 
name,  with  the  good-will  of  aU  that  know 
him,  and  a  good  trade — is  such  a  person, 
father,  so  wrii  high  above  us?  Is  one 
who  has  the  blood  of  the  gi-eat  Fermanagh 
Maguires  in  his  veins  not  good  enough  for 
your  daughter,  because  you  happen  to  have 
a  few  bits  of  metal  that  he  has  not  ?  Father, 
you  will  give  us  your  consent  an'  youi 
blessin'  too  ;  but  remember  that  whethei 
you  do,  or  whether  you  don't,  I'll  not  break 
my  vow  ;  I'll  marry  him." 

"  ilargaret,"  said  the  father,  in  a  calm, 


Nonsense. 


f  Love. 
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collected  voice,  "  put  both  consent  and 
blessin'  out  of  the  question  ;  tou  \\-ill  never 
hare  either  from  me." 

"  Ho  dhcr  a  Ihora  hen\a,"  exclaimed  the 
mother.  '•  I'm  the  boy  for  one  that  will  see 
the  buckle  crassed  agninst  them,  or  Id  die 
evers'  d;i_v  this  twelve  months  upon  the  top 
and  tail  o'  Knockmanv,  tlu-oii^rh  wind  au' 
weather.  You  darhn'  scoundrel."  she  pro- 
ceeded, addressuig  Ai-t  in  what  she  intended 
to  be  violent  abuse — "  God  condemn  vour 
sowl  to  happines-s,  is  I  or  am  my  hvisband 
to  be  whillebelewin'  on  your  loaf?  Eh,  an- 
swer us  that,  if  you're  not  able,  like  a  man, 
as  you  is?" 

Margai-et,  whose  humor  and  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  were  exceedingly  strong,  having 
seldom  hearxl  her  mother  so  excited  before, 
gave  one  arch  look  at  Art,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, felt  perfectly  confounded  at  the  wo- 
man's language,  and  in  that  look  there  was 
a  kind  of  humorous  enti-eaty  that  he  would 
depart.  She  nodded  towiirds  the  door,  and 
Art,  having  shook  hands  with  her,  said — 

"Good-by,  Jemmy  Muntiy,  I  hope  you'U 
change  your  mind  still ;  your  daughter  never 
could  get  any  one  that  loves  her  as  I  do,  or 
that  could  tre^it  her  with  more  tendhemess 
and  affection." 

"  Be  off,  you  darlin'  va^bone."  said  Mrs. 
Murray,  '  the  heavens  be  your  bed,  you 
■viUain,  why  don't  you  stay  where  you  is,  an' 
not  be  maUvogin  an  unilacent  family  this 
way." 

"Art  Maguire,"  replied  Murray,  "you 
heard  my  intention,  and  111  Jiccer  change 
it"     Alt  then  withdrew. 

Our  readei-s  may  now  anticipate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  preceding  convei-sation. 
Murray  ;md  his  wife  having  persisted  in 
theii-  refus,al  to  s:\nction  il:u-g:u-et' s  marriage 
with  iLiguire,  every  argument  and  influence 
hiiving  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  Maigaret 
and  he  made  what  is  tenned  a  runaway 
match  of  it,  that  is,  a  rustic  elopement,  in 
which  the  young  couple  go  usually  to  the 
house  of  some  friend,  under  the  protection 
of  whose  wife  the  female  remains  until  her 
marriage,  when  the  husband  brings  her 
home. 

And  now  they  commence  life.  No  sooner 
were  they  united,  than  Art,  feeling  wliat 
was  due  to  her  who  had  made  such  and  so 
many  sacrifices  for  him,  put  his  slioulder  to 
the  wheel  with  enerpy  and  vigor.  Such 
aid  as  his  father  could  give  him,  he  did 
give  ;  that  which  stood  him  most  in  stead, 
however,  was  the  high  chai-acter  and  unsul- 
lied reputation  of  his  OAvn  family.  M;ir- 
garet's  conduct,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  of  great  spirit  and  independence, 
rendered  her,  if  possible,  still  better  loved  by 


'  the  people  than  before.  But,  as  we  saii\ 
there  was  every  confidence  placed  in  Art, 

!  and  the  strongest  hojies  of  his  future  success 
and  prosjicrity  in  hfe  expressed  by  all  who 
knew  him  ;  and  this  was  reasonal>le.  Here 
was  a  young  msm  of  excellent  conduct,  a 
first-rate  workman,  steady,  indush-ious.  quiet^ 
and,  above  all  tlungs,  sober ;  for  the  three 
or  four  infractions  of  sobriety  that  took  place 
during  his  apprenticeship,  had  they  even 
been  genendly  known,  would  have  been  re- 
puted as  nothing  ;  the  tnith  is,  that  both  he 
and  Margaret  commenced  life,  if  not  with  a 
hea^•A■  purse,  at  least  with  each  a  light 
he;u4.  He  immediately  took  a  house  in 
Rallykeerin,  and,  as  it  happened  that  a  man 
of  his  own  trade,  named  Daris,  died  about 
the  same  time  of  lockjaw,  occasioned  by  a 
chisel  wound  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  as  a 
natural  consequence.  Art  came  in  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  business  ;  so  true  is 
it,  that  one  man's  misfortune  is  another 
man's  making.     His  father  did  all  he  could 

:  for  him,  and  Margaret's  sisters  also  gave 
them  some  assistance,  so  that,  ere  the  ex- 
piration of  a  ye.or,  they  found  themselves 
better  off  than  they  had  reason  to  expect, 
and,    what   crowned   their   h.appiness  —  for 

'  they  were  happy — was  the  appeanmce  of  a 
lovely  boy,  whom,  after  his  father,  they 
called  Arthur.     Their  hearts  had  not  much 

!  now  to  crave   after — hapjnness   was  theirs, 

j  and  hciilth  ;  and,  to  make  the  pictui-e  still 
more  complete,  prosperity,  as  the  legitimate 

'  reward  of  Ait's  industry  and  close  attention  to 
business,  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  them. 

I  One  morning,  a  few  months  after  this  time, 
as  she  sat  with  their  lovely  babe  in  her  arms, 
the  little  rogue  plaWng  with  the  tangles  of 
her  raven  hair.  Art  addressed  her  in  the  ful- 
ness of  as  affectionate  a  heiu^  as  ever  beat  in 
a  human  bosom  :^ 

"Well,  Mag,"  Siiid  he.  "are  you  sony  for 
not  marryin'  Msiik  Hanratty  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  their  beau- 
tiful babe,  which  was  his  image,  and  her 
lip  quivered  for  a  moment ;  she  then  smiled, 
and  kissing  the  infant,  left  a  tear  u|X)n  its 
face. 

I  He  started,  "My  God,  Margaret,"  said  he, 
"  what  is  this  ?  "  .     • 

[  "If  that  happy  tear,"  she  replied,  "is  a 
proof  of  it,  I  am." 

I  Art  stoopeil,  and  kissing  her  tenderly,  said 
— "  May  God  make  me,  and  keep  me  wortliy 
of  you,  my  dialing  wife  !  " 

'•  Still,  Art,"  she  continued,  "  there  is  one 
shght  drawback  upon  my  happiness,  and 
that  is,  when  it  comes  into  my  mind  that  in 
marryin'  you,  I  didn't  get  a  parent's  bles,sin'  ; 
it  sometimes  makes  my  mind  sad,  and  I  can't 

,  help  feehn'  so." 
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'=1  could  -vvish  you  had  got  it  myself,"  re-  [ 
plied  lier  husband,  "  but  you  know  it  can't  I 
be  remedied  now." 

"  At  all  events,"  she  said,  "let  us  live  so  , 
as  that  we  may  desai-ve  it ;  it  was  my  first  [ 
and  last  offence  towai-ds  my  father  and  j 
mother."  t 

"  And  it's  very  few  could  say  as  much, 
Mag,  dear ;  but  don't  think  of  it,  sure,  may 
be,  he  may  come  about  yet." 

"I  can  hardly  hope  that,"  she  repUed,  | 
"  after  the  priest  faihn'." 

"  AVtll,  but,"  replied  her  husband,  taking 
up  tlie  child  in  his  arms,  "  who  knows  what 
this  little  man  may  do  for  us — who  knows, 
some  day,  but  we'll  send  a  little  messenger 
to  his  grandfather  for  a  blessin'  for  his  mam- 
my that  he  won't  have  the  heart  to  refuse." 

This  opened  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  her 
mind.  She  and  her  husband  having  once 
more  kissed  the  Uttle  fellow,  exchanged 
glances  of  affection,  and  he  withdrew  to  bis 
workshop. 

Everj-  week  and  month  henceforth  added  ' 
to  their  comfort.  Art  advanced  in  life,  in 
respectability,  and  independence ;  he  was, 
indeed,  a  pattern  to  all  tradesmen  who  wish  ! 
to  maintain  in  the  world  such  a  character  as 
enforces  esteem  and  praise  ;  his  industry 
was  incessant,  he  was  ever  engaged  in  some- 
thing calculated  to  advance  himself ;  uj^ 
early  and  down  late  was  his  constant  prac- 
tice— no  man  could  exceed  him  in  punctual- 
ity— his  word  was  sacred — whatever  he  said 
was  done  ;  and  so  general  were  his  habits  of 
iudustiy,  integrity,  and  extreme  good  con- 
duct appreciated,  that  he  was  mentioned  as 
a  fresh  instance  of  the  high  character  sus- 
tained by  all  who  had  the  old  blood  of  the 
Fermanagh  !Maguires  in  their  veins.  In  this 
w^ay  he  proceeded,  happy  in  the  affections 
of  his  admirable  vdie — happy  in  two  lovely 
children — happy  in  his  circumstances — in 
short,  evei-y  way  happy,  when,  to  still  add  to 
that  happiness,  on  the  night  of  the  very  day 
that  close'l  the  term  of  his  oath  against 
liquor— that  closed  the  seventh  year — his 
wife  presented  hijn  with  their  third  child, 
and  second  daiighter.  I 

In  Iieland  there  is  generally  a  very  festive  ' 
sjiirit   prevalent    during   cluistenings,  wed-  ; 
dings,  or  otlier  social  meetings  of  a  similar 
nature ;   and  so  strongly  is  this  spii-it  felt,  | 
that  it  is— or  was,  I  should  rather  say— not 
at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man,  when  tak- 
ing an  oath  against  liquor,  to  except  chris- 
tenings  or  weddings,    and  very  freijuently 
funerals,  as  well   as   Cliristmas  and  Easter. 
Eveiy  one  acquainted  with  the  country  knows 
this,  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  the  de- 
light  with  which  Art  ilaguire  hailed   this 
agreeable   coincidence.     Axt,  we   have  said  i 


before,  was  naturally  social,  and,  although  h« 
did  most  religiously  observe  his  oath,  yet, 
since  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that,  on  many  and  many  an  occa- 
sion, he  did  also  most  unquestionably  regret 
the  restraint  that  he  had  i)laced  upon"  himself 
with  regard  to  Uquor.  Whenever  his  friends 
were  met  together,  whether  at  fair,  or  mar- 
ket, wedding,  christening,  or  during  the  usual 
festivals,  it  is  certain  that  a  glass  of  punch 
or  whiskey  never  crossed  his  nose  that  he 
did  not  feel  a  secret  hankering  after  it,  and 
would  often  have  snuffed  in  the  odor,  or 
licked  his  lips  at  it,  were  it  not  that  he  would 
liave  considered  the  act  as  a  kind  of  mis- 
prision of  i^crjury.  Now,  however,  that  he 
was  ft-ee,  and  about  to  have  a  christening  in 
his  house,  it  was  at  least  only  reasonalile 
that  he  should  indulge  in  a  glass,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  drinking  the  health  of  "  the  young 
lad}-."  His  brother  Frank  happened  "to  be 
in  town  that  evening,  and  Ai-t  prevailed  on 
him  to  stop  for  the  night. 

"You  must  stand  for  the  young  colleen., 
Frank,"  said  he,  "  and  who  do  j-ou  think  is 
to  join  you  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  how  could  I  guess  ?  "  replied  Frank. 

"  The  sorra  other  but  little  Toal  Finnigan, 
that  thought  to  take  ilargaret  fi'om  me,  you 
remimber." 

"I  remimher  he  wanted  to  maiTv  her.  and 
I  know  that  he's  the  most  revengeful  and  ill- 
minded  little  scoundrel  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  if  ever  there  was  a  devil  in  a  human 
bein',  there's  one  in  that  misshapen  but 
sugaiy  little  vagabone.  His  father  was  biid 
enough  when  he  was  aUve,  and  worse  than 
he  ought  to  be,  may  God  forgive  him  now, 
but  this  spiteful  skinflint,  that's  a  curse  to 
the  poor  of  the  country,  as  he  is  their  liatred, 
what  could  tempt  you  to  ax  him  to  stand  for 
any  child  of  yours?" 

"  He  may  be  what  he  likes,  Frank,  but  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  found  him  civil  and  obli- 
gin',  an'  you  know  the  devil's  not  so  black  aa 
he's  painted." 

"  I  know  no  such  thing.  Art,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  for  that  matter,  he  may  be  a  great 
deal  blacker  ;  but  still  I'd  ad\-ise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  saj-  to  Toal— he's  a  bad  graft,  egg 
and  bird  ;  but  what  civihty  did  he  ever  show 
you  ?  " 

"  Why,  he — he's  a  devilish  pleasant  little 
fellow,  any  way,  so  he  is ;  throth  it's  he  that 
spakes  well  of  you,  at  any  rate  ;  if  he  was 
ten  times  woi-se  than  he  is,  he  has  a  tongue 
in  his  head  that  will  gain  him  friends." 

"I  see.  Art,"  said  Frank,  laughing,  "he 
has  been  Laj-in'  it  thick  an'  sweet  on  you. 
My  hand  to  you,  there's  not  so  sweet- tongued 
a  knave  in  the  prorince  ;  but  mind,  I  put  you 
on  your  guard — he's  never  pure  honey  all 
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out,  unless  where  there's  bittlier  hatred  and 
revenge  at  the  bottom  of  it— that's  well 
known,  so  be  advised  and  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  have  iiothiu'  to  do  or  to  sjiy  to  him, 
and,  as  to  havin'  him  for  a  f,'odfather,  why  I 
h:u-dly  think  the  child  could  thrive  that  he'd 
stand  for." 

"  It's  too  late  for  that  now,"  rephed  Art, 
"  for  I  axed  him  betther  than  three  weeks 
agone." 

"  An'  did  he  consint  ?  " 

"  He  did,  to  be  sure." 

"Well,  tlien,  keep  your  word  to  him,  of 
floorse  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  christenin's  over, 
drop  liim  like  a  hot  potato."  | 

"  A\Tiy,  thin,  that's  hard  enough,  Frank,  so 
long  as  i  find  the  erathur  ci^il." 

"  Ay,  but,  Ai-t,  don't  I  tell  you  that  it's  his 
civility  you  should  be  afeard  of  ;  thi-oth,  the 
same  civility  ought  to  get  him  kicked  a  dozen 
times  a  day."  | 

"  Faix  and,"  said  Aii,  "  kicked  or  not,  here  ' 
he  comes  ;  whisht !  don't  be  oncivil  to  the 
little  bachelor  at  any  rate." 

"  Oncivil,  why  should  I  ?  the  httle  extor- 
tiouiu'  vagabone  never  injured  or  fleeced  me  ; 
but,  before  he  puts  his  nose  into  the  house, 
let  me  tell  you  wanst  more,  Ai-t,  that  he  nev- 
er gets  sweet  upon  any  one  that  he  hasn't  in 
hatred  for  them  at  the  bottom  ;  that's  his 
carraetlier."  1 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  Ai't,  "but,  until  I  find 
it  to  be  true,  I'U  take  the  ginerous  side,  an' 
won't  believe  it ;  he's  a  screw,  I  know,  an'  a 
skinflint,  an' — whisht!  here  he  is."  I 

"  Toal  Fiunigan,  how  are  you  ?  "  said  Art ; 
"  I  was  goin'  to  say  how  is  eveiy  tether  length 
of  you,  only  that  I  think  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  a  tether  short  enough  to  measure  j 
you." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  that's  right  good — divil  a 
man  hviu'  makes  me  laugh  so  much  as — why 
then,  Frank  Maguire  too! — throth,  Frank,  j 
I'm  proud  to  see  you  well — an'  how  are  you, 
man '?  and — well,  in  throth  I  am  happy  to 
see  you  lookin'  so  well,  and  in  good  health  ; 
an'  whisper,  Frank,  it's  your  own  fau't  that 
I'm  not  inquirin'  for  the  ^vife  and  chil- 
dre." 

"  An'  I  can  return  the  compliment,  Toal ; 
it's  a  shame  for  both  of  us  to  be  bachelors  at 
this  time  o'  day." 

"Ah,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "I  wasn't 
Fi-ank  Jriguire,  one  of  the  best  lookin'  boys 
in  the  barony,  an'  the  most  ref?pected,  an' 
why  not  ?  Well,  divil  a  thing  afther  all  like 
tlie  ouid  blood,  an'  if  I  wanted  a  pure  dhrop 
of  that  same,  maybe  I  don't  know  where  to 
go  to  look  for  it  —maybe  I  don't,  I  say  !  "        ; 

"  It's  Toal's  fault  that  he  wasn't  man-icd 
many  a  j'ear  ago,"  said  Art ;  "  he  refused 
more  wives,  Frjink,  than  e'er  a  boy  of  his 


years  from  this  to  Jinglety  cooeh — divil  a  lie 
in  it ;  sure  he'll  teU  you  himself." 

Now,  as  Toal  is  to  appear  occasionally,  and 
to  be  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  in  this 
nan-ative,  we  shall  give  the  reader  a  short 
sketch  or  outline  of  his  f)hysical  appeiu'ance 
and  moral  character.  In  three  wonls,  then, 
he  had  all  his  father's  vices  multijjlied  ten- 
fold, and  not  one  of  his  good  qualities,  such 
as  they  were  ;  his  hair  was  of  that  nonde- 
script color  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  red, 
the  fair,  and  the  auburn  ;  it  was  a  bad  dirty 
dun,  but  harmonized  with  his  complexion  to 
a  miracle.  That  complexion,  indeed,  was  no 
common  one  ;  as  we  said,  it  was  one  of  those 
which,  no  matter  how  frequently  it  might 
have  been  scrubbed,  always  presented  the 
undeniable  evidences  of  dirt  so  thorougly  in- 
grained into  the  i)ores  of  the  skin,  that  no 
process  could  remove  it,  short  of  fl;iying  him 
alive.  His  vile,  dingy  dun  bristles  .stood  out 
in  all  directions  from  his  heatl,  which  was  so 
shaped  as  to  defy  admeasurement ;  the  little 
rascal's  body  was  equally  ill-made,  and  as  for 
his  limbs,  we  have  already  described  them, 
as  reaping-hooks  of  flesh  and  blood,  termi- 
nated by  a  pair  of  lark-heeled  feet,  as  flat  as 
smoothiug-ii-ons.  Now,  be  it  known,  that 
notwithstanding  these  disiidvantages,  little 
Toal  looked  upon  himself  as  an  Adonis  upon 
a  small  scale,  and  did  certainly  believe  that 
scarcely  any  female  on  whom  he  threw  Jui 
fascinating  eye  could  resist  being  enaniorea 
of  him.  This,  of  coui-se,  having  become  gen- 
erally known,  was  taken  advantage  ot,  and 
many  a  mem-  counti-y  girl  amused  both  her- 
self and  others  at  his  expense,  while  he  im- 
agined her  to  be  perfectly  serious. 

"Then  how  did  you  escape  at  all,"  said 
Frank — "  you  that  the  girls  are  so  fondof ';•  ' 

"  You  may  well  ax,"  said  Toal ;  "  but  at 
any  rate,  it's  the  divil  entirely  to  have  them 
loo  fond  of  you.  Tlieres  raison  in  every 
thing,  but  wanst  a  woman  takes  a  strong  fan- 
cy to  the  cut  of  your  face,  you're  done  for, 
until  you  get  rid  of  her.  Thi'oth  I  sutt'ered 
as  much  persecution  that  way  as  would  make 
a  good  batch  o'  mai-thyre.  However,  what 
can  one  do  ?  " 

"  It's  a  hai-d  ca^e,  Toal,"  said  Art ;  "  an' 
I  b'lieve  you're  as  badly  off,  if  not  worse, 
now  than  ever." 

" In  that  respect,"  replied  Toid,  "I'm  lad- 
in'  the  life  of  a  miuxlherer.  I  can't  set  my  face 
out  but  there's  a  pursuit  after  me — (!hased 
an'  liunted  like  a  bag  fox  ;  de\-il  a  Ue  I'm  tell- 
in'  you." 

"But  do  you  intend  to  many  still,  Toal  ?  " 
asked  Frank  ;  "  bckaiseif  you  ilon't.  it  would 
1)e  oidy  raiso!iablo  for  you  to  make  it  gener- 
ally known  that  your  mind's  made  up  to  die 
a  bachelor." 
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"I  -n-ouldn't  bring  the  penalty  an'  expenses 
of  a  wife  an'  family  ou  me,  for  the  hand- 
somest woman  li^^n',"  said  Toal.  "Oh  no  ; 
the  Lord  in  mercy  forbid  that!  Amin,  I 
pray." 

"But,"  said  Art,  "is  it  fair  play  to  the 
pirls  not  to  let  that  be  generally  known, 
Toal  ?  " 

"  Hut,"  rejilied  the  other,  "  let  them  pick 
it  out  of  their  laruiu",  the  thieves.  Sure  they 
parsecuted  me  to  sich  a  degree,  that  they  de- 
sarve  no  mercy  at  my  hands.  So,  Ai-t,"  he 
proceeded,  "you've  got  another  moutli  to 
feed !  Oh,  the  Lord  pity  you  !  If  you  go 
on  tliis  way,  what  "iU  become  of  you  at  last  V  " 

"Don't  you  know,"  repHedAi-t,  "that  God 
always  fits  the  back  to  the  burden,  and  that 
he  never  sends  a  mouth  but  he  sends  some- 
thing to  fill  it." 

The  little  extortioner  shrugged  his  shoul- 
der.s,  and  raising  his;  eyebrows,  turned  up 
his  eyes — as  much  as  to  say,  AVhat  a  pretty 
notion  of  life  you  have  with  such  opinions  as 
these ! 

"Upon  my  word,  Toal,"  said  Ai-t,  "the 
young  lady  we've  got  home  to  us  is  a  beau- 
ty ;  at  all  events,  her  godfathers  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her." 

"  If  she's  hke  her  own  father  or  mother," 
replied  Toal,  once  more  resuming  the  sugar- 
candy  stj'le,  "she  can't  be  anything  else  than 
a  beauty.  It's  well  kno^^Ti  that  sich  a  coujile 
never  stood  undher  the  roof  of  Aughindrum- 
mou  Chapel,  nor  walked  the  street  of  Bally- 
keerin." 

Frank  winked  at  Art,  who,  instead  of  re- 
turning the  wink,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
shut  both  his  eyes,  and  then  looked  at  Toal 
with  an  expression  of  great  compassion — as 
if  he  wished  to  say,  Poor  fellow,  I  don't 
think  he  can  be  so  bad-hearted  as  the  world 
gives  hint  credit  for. 

"  Come,  Toal,"  he  replied,  laughing, 
"  none  of  your  bother  now.  Ay  was  there, 
many  a  finer  couple  under  the  same  roof, 
and  ou  the  same  street ;  so  no  palaver,  my 
man.  But  are  you  prepared  to  stand  for  the 
yirduil  You  know  it's  nearly  a  month 
shice  I  axed  you  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  am  ;  but  who's  the  mid- 
•\-ife  ?  " 

"Ould  Kate  Sharpe;  as  lucky  a  woman 
as  ever  came  about  one's  house." 

"  Throth,  then,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said 
Toal,  "  for  she's  a  woman  I  don't  like ;  an' 
I  now  s.\v  beforehand,  that  devil  a  traneen 
bhe'U  be  thebetther  of  me,  Art." 

"Settle  that,"  repUed  Art,  "between  you  ; 
at  all  events,  be  ready  on  Stmday  next — the 
christeniu's  fixed  for  it." 

After  some  farther  chat,  Toal,  who,  we 
should  have  informed  '^ur  readers,  had  re- 


moved from  his  fathers  old  re.sidence  into 
Bidlykeeriu,  took  his  departure,  quite  proud 
at  the  notion  of  being  a  godfather  at  all ;  for 
in  truth  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
ever  had  an  opiiortunity  of  arriving  at  that 
honor. 

Art  was  a  strictly  conscientious  man  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  never  defrauded  a 
human  being  to  the  value  of  a  farthing  ;  and 
as  for  truth,  it  was  the  standard  principle  of 
his  whole  hfe.  Honesty,  tmth,  and  sobriety 
are,  indeed,  the  three  great  virtues  upon 
which  all  that  is  honorable,  prosperous,  and 
happy  is  founded.  Ai-t's  conscientious  scru- 
ples were  so  strong,  that  although  in  point 
of  fact  the  terra  of  his  oath  had  expired  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  would  not 
permit  himself  to  taste  a  dro^j  of  spirits  until 
after  twelve  at  night. 

"It's  best,"  said  he  to  his  brother,  "to  be 
on  the  safe  side  at  all  events :  a  few  hours  is 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  We  haven't 
I  now  more  than  a  quai-ther  to  go,  and  then  for 
I  a  tight  drop  to  wet  my  whistle,  an'  dhrink 
j  the  little  gimha's  health  an'  her  mother's. 
Throth  I've  put  in  a  good  apprenticehip  to 
j  sobriety,  anyhow.  Come,  Madjey,"  he  add- 
ed, adch-essiug  the  servant-maid,  "  put  down 
the  kettle  till  we  have  a  little  jorum  of  our 
own  ;  Frank  here  and  myself ;  and  all  of 
j-ez." 

"  Very  Uttle  jorum  will  go  far  wid  me,  you- 
know.  Art,"  replied  his  brother  ;  "  an'  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'll  not  go  beyoud  bounds, 
yourself  either." 

"Throth,  Frank,  an'  I'll  not  take  either 
j-ours  nor  any  other  body's,  until  Uttle  Kate'.s 
chi-istened.  I  think  that  afther  a  fast  of 
seven  years  I'm  entitled  to  a  stretch." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  his  brother ;  "  I  sea. 
you're  on  for  it  ;  but  as  you  said  yourself  a 
while  ago,  it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,, 
you  know." 

"  Why,  dang  it,  Frank,  sure  you  don't  im- 
agine I'm  goin'  to  drink  the  town  dhry  ; 
there's  raison  in  everything." 

At  length  the  kettle  was  boiled,  and  tha 
punch  made  ;  Art  took  his  tumbler  in  hand, 
and  rose  up  ;  he  looked  at  it,  then  glanced 
at  his  brother,  who  observed  that  he  got  pale 
and  agitated. 

"  What  ails  you  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  is  there  any 
thing  WTong  wid  j'ou?  " 

"  I'm  tliinkin',"  repHed  Art,  "  of  what  I 
suffered  wanst  by  it ;  an'  besides,  it's  so  long 
since  I  tasted  it,' that  somehow  I  jist  feel  for 
all  the  world  as  if  the  oath  was  scarcely  off 
'  of  me  yet,  or  as  if  I  was  doin'  what's  not 
j  right."' 

"  That's  mere  weakness,"  said  Frank  ; "  but 
still,  if  you  have  any  scruple,  don't  drink  it ; 
I  bekaise  the  truth  is,  Art,  you  couliln't  have 
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A  scruple  that  will  do  j-ou  more  good  than 
one  against  liquor." 

"  Well,  I'll  only  take  this  tumbler  an'  an- 
other to-night ;  and  then  we'll  go  to  bed, 
plase  goodness." 

His  agitation  then  passed  away,  and  he 
drank  a  portion  of  the  liquor. 

"I'm  thiukin',  Art,"  said  Frank,  "that  it 
woukln't  be  aisy  to  find  two  men  that  has  a 
betther  right  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the 
good  fortune  we've  both  hatl,  than  yourself 
and  me.  The  Lord  has  been  good  to  me,  for 
I'm  thrivin'  to  my  heai't's  content,  and  savin' 
money  everj'  day." 

"  And  glory  be  to  his  holy  name,"  said  Art, 
looking  with  a  strong  sense  of  rehgious  feel- 
ing upward,  "  so  am  I ;  and  if  we  both  hould 
to  this,  we'll  die  rich,  plaise  goodness.  I 
have  saved  uj)  very  well,  too  ;  and  here  I'  sit 
this  night  as  happy  a  man  as  is  in  Europe. 
The  world's  flowin'  on  me,  an'  I  want  for 
nothiu' ;  I  have  good  health,  a  clear  con- 
science, and  everything  that  a  man  in  mj' 
condition  of  life  can  stand  in  need  of,  or  wish 
'or  ;  glory  be  to  God  for  it  all !  " 

"  Amen,"  said  Fi'ank  ;  "  glory  bo  to  his 
name  for  it !  " 

"  But,  Frank,"  said  Art,  "  there's  one  thing 
that  I  often  wonder  at,  an'  indeed  so  does 
everv  one  a'niost." 

"  What  is  that.  Art  ?  " 

"Why,  that  you  don't  think  o'  man-j-in'. 
Sure  you  have  good  means  to  keep  a  wife 
and  rear  a  family  now  ;  an'  of  coorse  we  all 
wonder  tli;.t  \oir,l,,ii't." 

"Indoid,  t'u  tell  yiiuthe  truth,  Ai-t,  I  don't 
know  uivslU'  what's  the  raison  of  it — the  only 
■wife  I  think  of  is  my  business  ;  but  any  way, 
if  you  was  to  see  the  patthern  of  married  life 
there  is  undher  the  roof  wid  me,  you'd  not 
be  much  in  consate  wid  marriage  yourself, 
if  you  war  a  bachelor." 

"  Why,"  inquired  the  other,  "  don't  they 
agree?  " 

"  Ay  do  they,  so  well  that  they  get  some- 
times into  very  close  an'  lovin'  grips  to- 
gather ;  if  ever  there  was  a  scald  alive  she's 
one  o'  them,  an'  him  that  was  wanst  so  care- 
less and  aisey-tempered,  she  has  now  made 
him  as  bad  as  herself —has  triiined  him  reg- 
ularly until  he  has  a  tongue  that  would  face 
a  riilgment.  Tut,  sure  divil  a  week  that  they 
don't  tlake  one  another,  an'  half  my  time's 
taken  up  reddiu'  them." 
i  "  Did  you  ever  happen  to  get  the  reddin' 
blow  V  eh '?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 
'  "  No,  not  yet ;  but  the  truth  is,  Ai't,  that 
an  ill-tongued  wife  has  driven  many  a  hus- 
band to  ruin,  an'  only  that  I'm  there  to  pay 
attention  to  the  business,  he'd  be  a  poor 
drunken  beggarman  long  ago,  an'  all  owiu' 
to  her  vile  temper." 


j      "  Does  she  dhrink  ?  " 

I      "No,    soiTa    drop— this    wickedness   all 

I  comes  natural  to  her  ;  she  wouhbi't  be  aisy 

I  out  of  hot  wather,  and  poor  Jack's  jiarboiled 
in  it  every  day  in  the  year." 

"  Well,  it'.s  I  that  have  got  the  treasure, 
Frank  ;  from  the  day  that  I  fii-st  saw  her  face 
till  the  minute  we're  spakin'  in,  I  never  knew 
her  temper  to  tuni — always  the  same  sweet 
word,  the  same  flow  of  spirits,  and  the  same 
Ught  laugh  ;  her  love  an'  afJ'eetiun  for  me  an' 
the  chiklher  there  coiUdn't  be  language  found 
for.     Come,  throth  we'll  drink  her  health  in 

j  another  tumbler,  and  a  speedy  ui)rise  to  her, 
asthore  machree  that  she  is,  an'  wlien  I  think 
of  how  she  set  ever)-  one  of  her  peojile  at 
defiance,  and  took  her  lot  wid  myself  so 
nobly,  my  heai't  biu-ns  wid  love  for  her,  ay, 
I  feel  my  very  heart  burnin'  widiu  me." 

]  Two  tumblers  were  again  mixed,  and 
Margaret's  health  was  drunk. 

I  "  Here's  her  health,"  said  Ai-t,  "  may  God 
grant  her  long  life  and  happiness !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  responded  Frank,  "  an'  may  He 
grant  that  she'll  never  know  a  soi-rowful 
heart ! " 

Ai*t  laid  down  his  tumbler,  and  covered 

I  his  eyes  with  his  hands  for  a  minute  or  two. 

I  "  I'm  not  ashamed,  Frank,"  said  be,  "  I'm 
not  a  bit  ashamed  of  these  tears — .she  de- 

j  sarves  them — where  is  her  aiquil '?  oh,  where 
is  her  aiquil?  It's  she  herself  that  has  the 
tear  for  the  distresses  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
an'  the  ready  hand  to  rehevo  them  ;  may  the 
Almiglity  shower  down  his  blessins  ou  lier !  " 
"Them  tears  do  you  credit,''  replied 
Frank,  "  and  although  I  always  thought  well 
of  you,  Sxi,  and  liked  you  betther  than  any 
other  in  the  family,  although  I  didn't  saj- 
much  about  it,  still,  I  tell  you,  I  think  bet- 
ther of  you  this  minute  than  I  ever  did  in 
my  life." 

"  There's  only  one  thing  in  the  wide  world 
that's  throublin'  her,"  said  Aii,  "  an'  that  is, 
that  she  hadn't  her  pai-ents'  blessin'  when 
she  maiTied  me,  nor  since — for  ould  Mur- 
ray's as  stiff-necked  as  a  mule,  an'  the  more 
he's  (h'iven  to  do  a  thing  the  less  he'll  do  it." 
"In  that  case,"  observed  Frank,  "the  best 
plan  is  to  let  him  alone  ;  maybe  when  it's 
not  axed  for  he'll  give  it." 

"  I  wish  be  would,"  said  Art,  "  for  Mar- 
garet's sake  ;  it  would  take  awaj'  a  good  deal 

1  of  uneasiness  from  her  mind." 

j  The  conversation  afterwards  took  several 
turns,  and  embraced  a  variety  of  topics,  till 
the  second  tumbler  was  finished. 

"Now,"  said  Art,  "as  there's  but  the  two 
of  us,  and  in  regard  of  the  occasion  that's  in 
it,  throth  we'll  jist  tsike  one  more  a  piece." 

I      "  No,"  replied  Frank,  "  I  never  go  beyant 

I  two,  and  you  said  you  wouldn't." 
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"Hut,  mnn,  divil  a  mattlier  for  that ;  sure 
there's  oiilv  ourselves  two,  as  I  said,  an' 
where's  the  harm  ?  Throth,  it's  a  long  time 
since  I  felt  myself  so  comfortable,  an'  be- 
sides, it's  not  every  night  we  have  \o\\  wid 
us.  Come,  Frank,  one  more  in  honor  of  the 
occasion." 

"Another  drop  won't  cross  my  lips  this 
night," returned  his  brother,  firmly,  "so  you 
needn't  be  mixin'  it." 

"  Son-a  foot  youll  go  to  bed  to-night  tiU 
you  take  another  ;  there,  now  it's  mixed,  so 
you  know  you  must  take  it  now." 

"  Not  a  di-op." 

"Well,  for  the  sake  of  jjoor  httle  Kate, 
that  you're  to  stand  for  ;  come,  Frank,  death 
iiUve,  n)an  !  " 

"  Would  my  drinkin'  it  do  Kate  any  good  ?  " 

"  Hut,  man  alive,  sure  if  one  was  to  lay 
down  tlie  law  that  way  upon  every  thing, 
they  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  at 
wanst ;  come.  Frank." 

"  No,  Ai-t,  I  said  I  wouldn't,  and  I  won't 
break  my  word." 

"But,  sui-e,  that's  only  a  trifle  ;  take  the 
liquor  ;  the  sorra  betther  tumbler  of  punch 
ever  was  made  :  it's  Bai-ney  Scaddhan's 
whiskey."  * 

"  An'  if  Barney  Seaddhan  keeps  good 
whiskey,  is  that  any  rason  why  I  should 
break  my  word,  or  would  you  have  me  get 
dhnmk  becau.se  his  liquor's  betther  than  an- 
other man's  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  the  sake  of  poor  Margaret, 
then,  an'  she  so  fond  o'  you  ;  sure  many  a 
time  she  tould  me  that  sorra  brother-in-law 
ever  she  had  she  likes  so  well,  an'  I  know 
it's  tiaith  ;  that  I  may  never  handle  a  plane 
but  it  is  ;  dang  it,  Frank,  don't  be  so  stifl'." 

"  I  never  was  stiif,  Ai't,  but  I  always  was, 
and  always  will  be,  firm,  when  I  know  I'm 
in  the  right  ;  as  I  said  about  the  child,  what 
good  would  my  drinkin'  that  tumbler  of 
punch  do  INIargaret  ?  None  iu  life  ;  it  would 
do  her  no  good,  and  it  would  do  myself 
hiu-m.     Sure,  we  did  drink  her  health." 

"An'  is  that  your  respect  for  her?"  said 
Art,  in  a  huft",  "  if  that's  it,  why — " 

"There's  not  a  man  livin'  respects  her 
more  highly,  or  knows  her  worth  betther 
than  I  do,"  replied  Frank,  inteiTuiJting  him, 
"  but  I  simply  ax  you.  Art,  what  mark  of 
tnie  respect  would  the  fact  of  my  drinkin' 
that  tumbler  of  punch  be  to  her  ?  The  world's 
full  of  these  foolish  eiTors,  and  bad  ould 
customs,  and  the  sooner  they're  laid  aside, 
an'  proper  ones  put  in  their  place,  the  bet- 
ther." 


*  Seaddhan,  a  herring,  a  hnraorous  nickname 
bestowed  upon  him,  because  he  made  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune  by  selling  herrings. 


!  "  Oh,  very  well,  Frank,  the  sorra  one  o'  me 
\  will  ask  you  to  take  it  agin  ;  I  only  say,  that 
if  I  was  in  youi*  house,  as  you  are  in  mine, 
I  wouldn't  break  squares  about  a  beggarly 
j  tumbler  of  punch." 

"So  miich  the  worse.  Art,  I  would  rather 
I  you  would  ;  there,  now,  you  have  taken 
I  your  thii-d  tumbler,  yet  you  siiid  when  we 
j  sat  down  that  you'd  confine  yourself  to  two  ; 
is  that  keepiu'  yoiu-  word  '?  1  know  you  may 
I  call  breakiu'  it  now  a  trifle,  but  I  tell  you, 
j  that  when  a  man  begins  to  break  his  word 
in  trifles,  he'll  soon  go  on  to  greater  things, 
I  and  maybe  end  without  much  regardin'  it  in 
j  any  thing." 

"  You  don't  mane  to  say,  Frank,  or  to 
I  hint,  that  ever  I'd  come  to  sich  a  state  as 
!  that  I  wouldn't  regard  my  word." 
j  "  I  do  not  ;  but  even  if  I  did,  by  follo-n-in' 
up  this  coorse  you'd  jDut  yourself  in  the  right 
'  way  of  comin'  to  it." 

'  "  Throth,  I'U  not  let  this  other  one  be  lost 
[  either,"  he  added,  drawing  over  to  him  the 
tumbler  which  he  had  fiUed  for  his  brother  ; 
"  I've  an  addition  to  my  family— the  child 
I  an'  mother  doin'  bravely,  an'  didn't  taste  a 
I  dhrop  these  seven  long  years  ;  here's  your 
health,  at  all  events,  Frank,  an'  may  the 
1  Lord  put  it  into  your  heart  to  marry  a  wife, 
!  an'  be  as  hapj^y  as  I  am.  Here,  Madgey, 
j  come  here,  I  saj' ;  take  that  whiskey  an' 
sugar,  an'  mix  yourselves  a  jorum  ;  it's  far 
'  in  the  night,  but  no  matther  for  that — an' 
see,  before  j-ou  mix  it,  go  an'  bring  my 
own  darliu'  Art,  till  he  dhrinks  his  mother's 
health." 

""WTiynow,  Art,"  began  his  brother,  "is 
it  possible  that  you  can  have  the  conscience 
[  to  taich  the  poor  boy  sich  a  cursed  habit  so 
j  soon  ?  "^Tiat  are  you  about  this  minute  but 
trainin'  him  up  to  what  may  be  his  own  de- 
I  struction  yet?" 

"Come  now,  Frank,  none  of  your  morali- 
zin' ; "  the  truth  is,  that  the  jiunch  was  be- 
I  ginning  rapidly  to  aft'ect  his  head  ;  "  none  of 
'•  your  moralizin',  throtli  it's  a  jsreacher  you 
'  ought  to  be,  or  a  lawj-er,  to  lay  down  the 
\  law.  Here,  IMadgey,  bring  him  to  me ; 
that's  my  son,  that  there  isn't  the  like  of  in 
I  Ballykeerin,  any  way.  Eh,  Frank,  it's 
I  ashamed  of  him  I  ought  to  be,  isn't  it? 
Kiss  me,  Ai't,  and  then  kiss  your  uncle 
j  Frank,  the  best  uncle  that  ever  broke  the 
'  world's  bread  is  the  same  Frank— that's  a 
good  boy,  Art  ;  come  now,  drink  your  dai-- 
liu'  mother's  health  in  this  glass  of  brave 
punch  ;  my  mother's  health,  say,  long  life 
an'  happiness  to  her  !  that's  a  man,  toss  it 
off  at  wanst,  bravo  ;  arra,  Frank,  didn't  ho 
do  that  manly?  the  Lord  love  liim,  where 
'ud  you  get  sich  a  fine  swaddy  as  he  is  of 
his  a<re  ?     Oh,  Frank,  what  'ud  become  of 
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me  if  aDylhmg  happened  that  boy  ?  it's  a  ' 
luail-liouse  woulil  houkl  me  sooii.  May  the 
Lonl  in  heaveu  save  and  guard  him  from  all 
evil  and  d;uiger  !  " 

Fr:ink  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  remon- 
strate with  him  at  such  a  moment,  for  the 
truth  is,  intoxication  was  setting  in  fast,  and 
all  his  influence  over  him  was  gone. 

"  Here,  Atty,  before  you  go  to  bed  a^jin, 
jist  a  wee.shy  sup  more  to  drink  your  little 
sisther's  health  ;  sure  Kate  Sharpe  brought 
you  home  a  httle  sisther,  Atty." 

"  The  boy's  head  ^stU  not  be  able  to  stand 
so  much,"  said  Frank  ;  "  you  will  make  him 
tipsy." 

"  Divil  a  tip.sy ;  sui-e  it's  only  a  mere 
draineen." 

He  tlien  made  .  the  little  fellow  drink  the 
baby's  hedth,  after  which  he  was  despatched 
to  bed. 

"  Throth,  it's  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound 
wid  myself.  I  know,  Frank,  that-that 
there's  something  or  other  -wTong  wid  my 
head,  or  at  any  rate  wid  my  eyes  ;  for  everj-- 
thiug,  somehow,  is  movin'.  Is  everything 
movin",  Frank?" 

'•You  thiiik  so,"  said  Frank,  "because 
you'i-e  fast  getting  tipsy — if  you  ai-n't  tipsy 
all  out." 

"Well,  then,  if  I'm  tip — tij)sy,  divil  a  bit 
the  worse  I  can  be  by  another  tumblei-. 
Come,  Frank,  here's  the  ould  blood  of  Ire- 
land—the Magiiires  of  Fermanagh !  And 
now,  Frank,  I  teU  you,  it  woidd  more  be- 
come you  to  drink  that  toast,  than  to  be  sit- 
tin'  tliei-e  like  an  oracle,  as  you  are ;  for 
upon  my  sowl,  you're  nearly  as  bad.  But, 
Fi-ank."*^ 

"Well,  Ai-t." 

"Isn't  little  Toal  Fiunigan  a  civil  little 
fellow — that  is— is — if  he  was  well  made. 
'  There  never  stood,'  says  he,  '  sich  a  couple 
in  the  chapel  of— of  Aughindrumon,  nor 
there  never  walked  sich  a  couple  up  or 
do\vn  the  street  of  BaUykeerin— that's  the 
chat,'  says  he :  an'  whisper,  Frank,  ne — 
neither  did  there.  Whe— where  is  Mar- 
garet's aiquil,  I'd — I'd  like  to  know?  an'  as 
for  me,  I'll  measure  myself  across  the 
shf)iildhers  agiust  e'er  a— a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in — in  the  parish.  Co — come  here, 
now,  Fnxnk,  till  I  me — measure  the  smiill  o' 
my  leg  ag — aginst  yours  ;  or  if — if  that 
nudies  you  afeard,  I'll  measure  the — the  ball 
of  my  leg  aginst  the  ball  of  youi-s.  There's 
a  wi'ist,  Frank  ;  look  at  that?  jist  look  at  it." 

"I  see  it ;  it  is  a  powerful  wrist." 

"But  feel  it" 

"  Tut,  iVi't,  sure  I  see  it." 

"  D — n  it,  man,  jist  feel  it — feel  the 
breadth  of — of  that  bone.  Augh— that'.s  the 
—  the  wrist;  so  anyhow,  here's  little  Toal 


Finnigau's  health,  an'  I  don't  care  what  the^ 
say,  I  like  little  Toal,  an'  I  will  like  httlo 
Toal ;  bekaise — aise  if — if  he  wius  tlie  divU, 
as — as  they  say  he  is,  in  disguise — ha,  ha,  ha  I 
he  has  a  civil  tongue  in  his  heail." 
I  He  then  commenced  and  launched  out  into 
the  most  extravagant  prfuses  of  himself,  his 
wife,  his  children  ;  and  fi'om  these  he  pa.ssed 
'  to  the  ould  blood  of  Ireland,  and  the  Fei-- 
i  managh  llaguires. 

I  "  Where,"  he  said,  "  whe — where  is  there 
I  in  the  countrj',  or  anywhere  else,  a  family 
i  that  has  sich  blood  as  oui-s  in  their  veins  ? 
I  Very  weU  ;  an'  aren't  we  jji-oud  of  it,  as  we 
i  have  a  right  to  be  ?  Where's  the  IMaguii-o 
that  would  do  a  mane  or  sliabby  act  ?  tha — 
I  that's  what  I'd  like  to  know.  Isn't  the  word 
I  of  a  Maguire  looked  upon  as  aiquil  to — to  an 
— another  man's  oath  ;  an'  where 's  the  man 
I  of  them  that  was — as  ever  known  to  break 
it  ?  Eh  Frank  ?  No  ;  stead — ed — steady  "s 
the  word  wid  the  ]ilaguires,  and  honot 
bright." 

Frank  was  about  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  in  his  own  person  given  a  proof  that 
night  that  a  Maguire  could  break  his  word, 
!  and  commit  a  disreputalile  action  besides  ; 
but  as  he  saw  it  was  iiseless,  he  judiciously 
declined  then  making  any  observation  what- 
soever upon  it. 
!      After  a  good  deal  of  entreaty,  Frank  suc- 
:  ceeded  in  prevaiUng  on  him  to  go  to  bed  ; 
in  which,  however,  he   failed.  uuiU  Ai't  had 
j  inflicted  on  him  three  woful  songs,  each  im 
j  mensely  long,  and  sung  in  that  peculiarly  fas 
cinating  drawl,  which  is  always  produced  by 
!  intoxication.     At  length,  and  when  the  night 
I  was  more  than  half  sjjent,  he  assisted  him  i<. 
j  bed — a  task  of  very  consider.ible  difHculty, 
were  it  not  that  it  was  relieved  by  his  receiv- 
ing from  the  tipsy  man  several  admii'able. 
]  precept-s,  and  an  abundance  of  esceDcnt  ad- 
i  vice,  touching  his  conduct  in  the  world  ;  not 
1  forgetting  religion,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  a 
j  maudlin  solemnity  of  manner,  that  was,  or 
I  would  have  been  to  strangers,  extremely  lu- 
!  dicrous.     Frank,    however,   could   not  look 
i  upon   it  with   levity.     He    undei-stood    his 
I  brother's  character  and  foibles  too  well,  and 
feared  tliat  notwithstanding  his  many  admir- 
able qu.ilities,  his  vanity  and  want  of  firmness, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  self-dependence,  might 
overbidance  them  all. 
j      The  next  morning  his  brother  Frank  was 
obliged  to  leave  betimes,  and  consequently 
had   no  opportunity  of  advising  or  remon- 
strating with  him.  "  On  rising,  he  felt   sick 
and  I'everi.sh,  and  incapable  of  going  into  his 
workshop.     Tlie  acc(>ssion  made  to  his  family 
[  being  known,  several  of  his  neighbors  came 
i;)  to  inquire  after  tiie  liealth  of  \\\a  wife  and 
i  infant ;  and  aa  Ai-t,  when   left  to  his   own 
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fT'.iidance,  had  never  been  remarkable  for 
keeping  a  secret,  he  made  no  scruple  of  tell- 
iiig  them  that  he  had  p;ot  drunk  the  night 
before,  and  was,  of  course,  quite  out  of  order 
that  morniug.  Among  the  rest,  the  first  to 
come  in  was  little  Toal  Finiiigan,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  other  virtues,  possessed  a 
hardness  of  head — by  which  we  me:m  a  ca^ 
paeity  for  bearing  drmk — that  no  liquor,  or 
no  quantity  of  hqnoi\  could  overcome. 

"Well,"  said  Toal,  "  sure  it's  very  reason- 
able that  you  should  be  out  of  ordher  ;  after 
bein'  seven  years  fi-om  it,  it  doesn't  come  so 
natural  to  you  as  it  would  do.  Howaudiver, 
you  know  that  there's  but  the  one  ciu-e  for 
it  — a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  you  ;  and 
if  you're  afeured  to  take  the  same  hah-  by 
yoiu'self,  why  I'U  take  a  tuft  of  it  wid  you, 
au'  we'U  dhrink  the  wife's  health — my  ould 
sweetheart — and  the  little  sthrauger's. " 

'■  Throth  I  believe  you're  right,"  said  Art, 
"  in  regard  to  the  cure  ;  so  in  the  name  of 
goodness  we'U  have  a  gauUiiijue  to  begin  the 
day  wid,  an'  set  the  hair  straight  on  us." 

During  that  day.  Art  was  neither  drunk 
nor  sober,  but  halfway  between  the  two 
states.  He  went  to  his  workshop  about 
two  o'clock  ;  but  his  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices could  smeU  the  strong  whiskey  off 
him,  and  perceive  an  occasional  thickness  of 
pronunciation  in  his  speech,  which  a  good 
deal  surjMised  them.  When  eveuing  came, 
however,  his  neighbors,  whom  he  had  asked 
in,  did  not  neglect  to  attend ;  the  bottle 
was  again  produced,  and  poor  Ai't,  the 
principle  of  restraint  having  now  been  re- 
moved, re-enacted  much  the  same  scene  as 
on  the  preceding  night,  with  this  exception 
only,  that  he  was  now  encouraged  instead 
of  being  checked  or  i-eproved. 

There  were  now  only  tlu-ee  days  to  elapse 
nntil  the  following  Sabbath,  on  which  day 
the  child  was  to  be  baptized ;  one  of  them, 
that  is,  the  one  following  liis  first  intoxica- 
tion with  Frank,  was  lost  to  him,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  though  not  precisely  drunk,  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  work,  nor  properly 
to  give  directions.  The  next  he  felt  himself 
in  much  the  same  state,  but  with  still  less 
of  regret. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  he,  "  I  won't  be  right- 
ly able  to  do  any  thing  till  afther  this  chris- 
teniu',  so  that  I  may  set  down  the  remain- 
dlier  o'  the  week  as  lost ;  well,  sure  that 
won't  break  me  at  any  rate.  It's  long  since 
{  lost  a  week  before,  and  we  must  only  make 
np  for  it;  afther  the  christenin'  I'll  work 
double  tides." 

This  was  all  verj'  plausible  reasoning,  but 
very  f.iUacious  notwithstanding  ;  indeed,  it  is 
tliis  description  of  logic  which  conceals  the 
full  extent  of  a  man's  errors  from  himself, 


and  which  has  sent  thousands  forward  on 
their  career  to  ruin.  Had  ,\i-t,  for  instance, 
been  guided  by  liis  s'cii'ly  and  excellent  bro- 
ther, or,  what  \v. Mil  I  h  ,v,  Ik,  u  better  still,  by 
his  own  good  stiis-  au-i  liiinuoss,  he  would 
have  got  up  the  next  monung  in  health,  with 
an  easv  mind,  and  a  cleaj-  conscience,  and 
been  able  to  resume  his  work  as  usual.  In- 
stead of  that,  the  night  s  debauch  j)roduced 
its  natural  consequences,  feverishuess  and 
indisposition,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  bad 
proverb,  and  worse  .company,  were  removed 
,  by  the  very  cause  which  produced  them. 
i  The  second  night's  debauch  lost  the  follow- 
I  iug  day,  and  then,  forsooth,  the  week  was 
I  nearly  gone,  and  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
j  change  the  system,  as  if  it  was  ever  too  soon 
to  mend,  or  as  if  even  a  single  daj-'s  work 
I  were  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  a  me- 
chanic. Let  any  man  who  feels  himself 
1  reasoning  as  Art  Maguire  did,  rest  assured 
I  that  there  is  au  evil  principle  within  him, 
j  which,  unless  he  strangle  it  by  jjrompt  firm- 
1  ness,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  moral  duty, 
j  will  ultimately  be  his  destiaiction. 

There  was  once  a  lake,  suiTounded  by 
I  very  beautiful  sceneiy,  to  which  its  waters 
gave  a  tine  and  ijicturesque  elfect.  This  lake 
1  was  situated  on  au  elevated  part  of  the  coun- 
j  try,  and  a  little  below  it,  facing  the  west,  was 
!  a  precipice,  whirh  f,  riiiiiialed  a  lovely  valley, 
I  that  gradually  i-:\'  \\\Af\  until  it  was  lost  in 
;  the  rich  cami)ai_u  louiitiv  below.  From 
this  lake  there  was  no  outlet  of  water  what- 
soever, but  its  shores  at  the  same  time  were 
I  rich  and  green,  having  been  all  along  de- 
j  voted  to  pasture.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
j  a  boy,  whose  daily  occupation  was  to  tend 
j  his  master's  sheep,  went  one  daj^  when  the 
winds  were  strong,  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
1  on  the  side  to  which  they  blew,  and  began  to 
i  amuse  himself  by  making  a  small  channel  in 
j  the  soft  eai-th  with  his  naked  foot.  This 
small  identation  was  gi-adually  made  larger 
I  and  larger  by  the  waters— whenever  the 
wind  blew  strongly  in  that  direction — until, 
j  in  the  course  of  time,  it  changed  into  a  deej} 
j  chasm,  which  wore  away  the  earth  that  in- 
tervened between  the  lake  and  the  in-ecipice. 
The  result  may  lie  easily  guessed.  "When 
the  last  portion  of  the  earth  gave  way,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  precipitated  themselves 
upon  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  glen,  carry- 
ing death  and  destruction  in  theu"  course,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  a  darlc  unsightly  morass 
behind  them.  Soisitwilli  tlic  mind  of  man. 
j  Wlien  he  gives  the  first  -li  ;lit  assent  to  a 
I  wi-ong  tendency,  or  a  nIi  ions  ns(.liition,  he 
'  reseml)les  the  shepherd's  hoy,  who,  micon- 
scious  of  the  consequences  that  followed, 
made  the  first  small  channel  in  the  earth  with 
;  his  naked  foot.     The  vice  or  the  passion  will 
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eulnrpfe  itself  by  dej^ees  until  all  power  of 
lesislaiice  is  leinoveil,  aud  the  heart  becomes 
a  victim  to  the  impetuosity  of  au  evil  prin- 
ciple to  which  uo  assent  of  the  will  ever 
should  have  been  given. 

Ai-t,  as  we  have  said,  lost  the  week,  and 
then  came  Sunday  for  the  chiistening.  On 
that  day,  of  course,  an  extra  cup  was  but 
natural,  esi)ecially  as  it  would  put  au  end  to 
his  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  idle- 
ness on  the  other.  Monday  morning  would 
enable  him  to  open  a  new  leaf,  and  as  it  was 
the  last  day — that  is,  Sunday  was — why, 
dang  it,  he  would  take  a  good  honest  jorum. 
Frank,  who  had  a  greater  regard  for  Arts 
character  than  it  apjjeared  Ai't  himself  had, 
spoke  to  him  privately  on  the  morning  of  the 
chi-isteuing,  as  to  the  necessity  aud  decency 
of  keejjiug  himself  sober  on  that  day  ;  but, 
alas !  diu-ing  this  fi-ieudly  atlmonition  he 
could  perceive,  that  eai-ly  as  it  was,  his  broth- 
er was  not  exactly  in  a  state  of  i^erfect  so- 
briety. His  remonstrances  were  very  un- 
palatable to  Ai't,  aud  as  a  consciousness  of 
his  conduct,  added  to  the  nervousness  pro- 
duced by  di'iuk,  had  both  combined  to  pro- 
duce irritability  of  temjier,  he  addressed  him- 
self more  hai-shly  to  his  brother  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life  before.  Frank,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  gave  up  the  task,  although  he 
saw  clearly  enough  that  the  christening  was 
likely'  to  terminate,  at  least  so  far  as  Art  was 
concerned,  in  nothing  less  than  a  drunken  de- 
baucli.  This,  indeed,  was  true.  Little  Toal, 
who  drank  more  liquor  than  any  two  among 
them,  and  Frank  himself,  were  the  only  so- 
ber iJersons  present,  all  the  rest  having  suc- 
cessfully imitated  the  example  set  them  by 
Art,  who  was  carried  to  bed  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening.  This  was  but  an  inditferent 
preparation  for  his  resolution  to  commence 
wt)rk  on  ilonday  morning,  as  the  event 
proved.  "When  the  morning  came,  lie  was 
incapable  of  work  ;  a  racking  pain  in  the 
head,  aud  sickness  of  stomach,  were  the 
comfortable  assurances  of  his  iiiabilitj-.  Here 
was  another  day  lost ;  but  finding  that  it  also 
was  u'retrievably  gone,  he  thought  it  would 
be  no  great  harm  to  try  the  old  cure — a  hair 
of  the  dog — as  before,  and  it  did  not  take 
nuich  force  of  reasoning  to  persuade  himself 
to  that  cour.so.  In  this  manner  he  went  on, 
losing  day  after  day,  until  another  week  was 
lost.  At  length  he  found  himself  in  his 
workshoi),  considerably  wi-eckeil  iuid  debili- 
tated, striving  with  tremulous  and  unsteady 
hands  to  compensate  for  his  lost  time;  it 
was  now,  however,  too  late — the  evil  habit 
had  been  contracted — the  citadel  had  been 
taken — the  waters  had  been  poisoned  at  their 
source — the  small  track  with  the  naked  foot 
had  been  made.     From  this  time  forwai'd  he 


did  little  but  make  resolutions  to-<lay,  which 
he  broke  to-morrow  ;  in  the  coui-se  of  some 
time  he  began  to  drink  with  his  own  work- 
men, and  even  admitted  his  apprentices  to 
their  potiitions.  Toal  Finnigan,  and  about 
six  or  eight  dissolute  and  ikuuken  fellows, 
inhabitants  of  Ballykeerin,  were  his  c(mstant 
companions,  aud  never  had  they  a  drinktug 
bout  that  he  was  not  sent  for :  sometimes 
they  would  meet  in  his  own  workshop,  which 
was  tui-ned  into  a  tap-room,  aud  there  drink 
the  better  part  of  the  day.  Of  coui-se  the 
workmen  could  not  be  forgotten  in  their  po- 

I  tations,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  all 
work  was  suspended,  bu.siness  at  a  stand, 
time  lost,  and  morals  corinipted. 

His  companions  now  availed  themselves  of 
his  foibles,  which  they  di-ew  out  into  more 
distinct  I'elief.  Joined  to  an  overweening 
desire  to  hear  liimself  jn-aised,  was  another 
weakness,  which  pi-oved  to  be  very  benefi- 
cial to  his  companions  ;  this  was  a  swagger- 
ing and  consequential  determination,  when 
tipsy,  to  pay  the  whole  reckoning,  and  to 
treat  every  one  he  knew. 

He  was  a  jMaguire — ho  was  a  gentleman 
— had  the  old  blood  in  his  veins,  aud  that  ho 
might  never  handle  a  jjlane,  if  any  man 
present  should  paj-  a  shilling,  so  long  as  he 
was  to  the  fore.     This  was  an  ai-gument  in 

I  which  he  always  had  the  best  of  it ;  his  com- 
jjanions  taking  care,  even  if  he  hajjpened  to 

,  forget  it,  that  some  chance  word  or  hint 
should  bring  it  to  his  memory. 

"  Here,  Barney  Scaddhan — BiU'uey,  I  .say, 
what's  the  reckonin',  you  sinner  ?  Now,  Art 
llaguire,  dinl  a  penny  of  //iw  you'll  pay  for 
— you're  too  giuerous,  an'  have  the  heai-t  of 
a  prince." 

I  •■And  kind  family  for  him  to  have  the 
heai-t  of  a  prince,  sm-e  we  all  know  what  the 

'  Fermanagh  M:iguii-es  wor ;  of  cooi-se  we 
won't  let  him  pay." 

"  Toal  Finnigan,  do  you  want  me  to  rise 

!  my  hand  to  you '?  I  tell  you  that  a  single 
man  here  won't  pay  a  penny  o'  reckoniu', 

I  while  I'm  to  the  good  ;  and,  to  make  short 
work  of  it,  by  the  contints  o'  the  book,  111 

!  strike  the  fii-st  of  ye  that'll  attempt  it. 
Now  !  " 

"  Faix,  an'  I  for  one,"  said  Toal,  "  won't 
come  undher  your  fist ;  it's  little  whiskey 
ever  I'd  drink  if  I  did." 

"  Well,  well,"  the  others  would  exclaim, 
"  that  ends  it ;  howeudiver,  never  mind.  Art, 
I'll  engage  we'll  have  our  revenge  on  you  for 
that — the  next  niectin'  you  won't  cai'iy  it  all 
your  own  way  ;  we'll  be  as  stiflf  as  you'll  be 
stout,  my  boy,  although  you  beat  us  out  of 
it  now." 

"  Augh,"  another  would  say,  in  a  whisper 

1  especially  designed  for  him,  "  by  the  liviu' 
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fai-mer  there  never  was  one,  even  of  the 
Magiiires,  like  him,  an'  that's  no  lie." 

Art  would  then  pay  the  reckoning  with 
the  air  of  a  nobleman,  or,  if  he  happened  to 
be  without  money,  he  would  order  it  to  be 
scored  to  him,  for  as  yet  his  credit  was  good. 

It  is  wonderful  to  reflect  how  vanity  blinds 
common  sense,  and  tm-ns  all  the  power  of 
reason  and  judpfment  to  nothing.  Ai't  was 
so  thoroui/lily  iiif:  it  iiutid  by  his  own  vanity, 
that  he  was  iiliirh'  iiic:i|iibk>  of  seeing 
througli  the  -niss  and  s.ltisli  flattery  with 
which  they  plied  him.  Nay,  when  praising 
him,  or  when  slicking  him.  in  for  driuk,  as  it 
is  termed,  they  have  often  laughed  in  his 
very  face,  so  conscious  were  they  that  it 
could  be  done  with  impunity. 

This  course  of  life  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce suitable  consequences  to  his  health,  his 
reputation,  and  his  business.  His  custom- 
ers began  to  find  now  that  the  man  whose 
word  h.ad  never  been  doubted,  and  whose 
)HiuctuaHty  was  proverbial,  became  so  care- 
less and  negUgeut  in  attending  to  his  orders, 
that  it  was  quite  useless  to  rely  upon  his 
promises,  and,  as  a  very  natural  consequence, 
they  began  to  drop  oft"  one  after  another, 
until  he  found  to  his  cost  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  best  and  most  resjjectable  support- 
ers ceased  to  employ  him. 

When  his  workmen,  too,  saw  that  he  had 
got  into  tipjjliug  and  iiTegular  habits,  and 
that  his  eye  was  not,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
industrj-,  over  them,  they  natui'ally  became 
careless  and  negligent,  as  did  the  apjjrentices 
also.  Xor  was  this  all ;  the  very  individuals 
who  had  been  formerly  remarkable  for 
steadiness,  industry,  and  sobriety — for  Ai't 
would  then  keep  no  other — were  now,  many 
of  them,  corrupted  by  his  own  esamjjle,  and 
addicted  to  idleness  and  drink.  This  placed 
him  in  a  very  difficult  i)osition  ;  for  how,  we 
ask,  could  he  remonstrate  vN-ith  them  so  long 
as  he  himself  transgressed  more  flagrantly 
than  they  did?  For  this  reason  he  was 
often  forced  to  connive  at  outbreaks  of 
drunkenness  and  gi-oss  cases  of  neglect, 
which  no  sober  man  would  suffer  in  those 
whom  he  employed. 

"  Take  care  of  your  business,  and  your 
bu.siuess  will  take  care  of  you,"  is  a  good 
and  a  wholesome  proverb,  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
working  classes.  Ai't  began  to  feel  sur- 
prised that  his  business  was  declining,  but 
as  yet  his  good  sense  was  strong  enough  to 
jioiut  out  to  him  the  cause  of  it.  His  mind 
now  became  disturbed,  for  while  he  felt  con- 
scious that  his  own  neglect  and  habits  of  dis- 
sipation occasioned  it,  he  also  felt  that  he 
was  but  a  child  in  the  strong  grasp  of  his 
own  propensities.     This  was  anything  but  a 


j  consoling  reflection,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted 
he  was  gloomy,   morbid,   and  peevish  ;  hig 
excellent  wife  was  the  first  to  remark  this, 
and,  indeed,  was  the  first  that  had  occasion 
to  remark  it,  for  even  in  this  stage  of  his 
life,  the  man  who  had  never  spoken  to  her, 
or  turned  his  eye  upon  her,  but  with  tender- 
'  ness   and   aft'ection,    now   began,    especially 
j  when  influenced  by  drink,  to  give  manifes- 
1  tations  of  temper  that  grieved  her  to  the 
heart.     Abroad,  however,  he  was  the  same 
j  good-humored  fellow  as  ever,  with  a  few  rare 
j  exceptions — when  he  got   quarrelsome  and 
I  fought  with  his  comijauions.     His  woi-kmen 
j  all  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  accessibility 
I  to  flattery,  and  some  of  them  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  it :  these  were  the  idle 
and  unscrupulous,  who,  as  they  resembled 
himself,  left  nothing  unsaid   or   undone  to 
maintain   his   good   opinion,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded.     His    business    now    declined    so 
much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  some 
of  them,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  fated  to  ruin, 
the  honest  and  independent,  who  scorned  to 
fliitter  his  weaknesses,  were  the  very  persons 
put  out  of  his  employment,  because  their 
conduct  was  a  silent  censure  upon  liis  habits, 
and  the  men  he  retained  were  those  whom 
he  himself  had  made  drunken  and  profligate 
by  his  example  ;  so  true  is  it  that  a  drunkard 
is  his  own  enemy  in  a  thousand  ways. 
j      Here,  then,  is  our  old  fi'iend  Art  falling 
j  fast  away  fi-om  .the  proverbiixl  integrity  ot 
I  his  familj' — his  circumstances  are  raj)idly  de- 
I  dining — his  business  ruiming  to  a  point— 
I  his  reputation  sullied,  and  his  temper  becom- 
1  ing   shai-j)  and  vehement ;  these  are  strong 
indications  of  mismanagement,  neglect,  and 
1  folly,   or,   in  one  word,  of  a  jn-opensity  to 
driuk. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  has  now  elapsed, 
I  and  Art,  in  spite  of  several  most  determined 
I  resolutions  to  reform,  is  getting  still  worse  in 
every  respect.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  period  he  has  not  had 
visitations  of  strong  feeling — of  repentance 
—remorse — or   that   love  of  drink   had   so 
easy  a  victory  over  him  as  one  would  im- 
agine.  No  such  thing.     These  internal  strag- 
gles sometimes  alfeeted  him  even  unto  agony, 
and  he  has  frequently  wept  bitter  tears  on 
finding   himself  the  victim  of  this  terrible 
habit.     He  had  not,   however,  the  coui-age 
'  to  look  into  his  own  condition  with  a  firm 
j  ej'e,  or  to  examine  the  state  of  cither  his 
I  heart  or  his  circumstances  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  man  who  knows  tliat  he  must  suU'er 
1  pain  by  the  insjiection.     .\rt  could  not  bear 
j  the   pain   of   such  an   exanunation,  and,  in  i 
order  to  avoid  feeling  it,  he  had  j'cctcmrse  to 
the  oblivion  of  drink  ;  not  reflecting  that  the 
[  adoption  of  every  such  remedy  for  caro  re- 
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sciubles  the  wisdom  of  the  man,  wlio,  when 
raging  under  the  tortures  of  thii"st,  attempted 
to  allay  them  by  th-inking  sea-water.  Drink 
relieved  him  for  a  moment,  but  he  soon 
found  that  in  his  case  the  remedy  was  only 
another  name  for  the  disease. 

It  is  not  uecessaiy  to  assm-e  our  readers 
that  during  Ai-t's  uiJiappy  jjrogress  hitherto, 
his  admii'able  brother  Frank  felt  wrung  to 
the  lieart  by  his  conduct.  .\11  that  good  sid- 
vice,  urged  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense, 
could  do,  was  tried  on  him,  but  to  no  jjur- 
pose  ;  he  ultimately  lost  his  temper  on  being 
reasoned  with,  and  flew  into  a  pa.ssion  with 
Frank,  whom  he  abused  for  interfering,  as 
he  called  it,  in  business  which  did  not  belong 
to  him.  Notwithstanding  this  bluster,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  man  whom  he  feared  so 
much  ;  in  fact,  he  di'eaded  his  very  appear- 
ance, and  would  go  any  distance  out  of  his 
way  rather  than  come  in  contact  with  him. 
He  felt  Frank's  moral  ascendency  too  keenly, 
and  was  too  bitterly  sensible  of  the  neglect 
with  which  he  had  treated  his  affectionate 
and  friendly  admonitions,  to  meet  him  with 
composure.  Indeed,  we  must  say,  that,  in- 
dependently of  his  brother  Frank,  he  was  not 
left  to  his  own  imjjulses,  without  many  a 
friendly  and  sincere  advice.  The  man  had 
been  so  highly  respected — his  name  was  so 
stainless — his  conduct  so  good,  so  blameless  ; 
he  stood  forth  such  an  admii-able  pattern  of 
industry,  punctuaUty,  and  sobriety,  that  his 
departure  from  aU  these  virtues  occasioned 
general  regret  and  sorrow.  Every  friend 
hoped  that  he  would  pay  attention  to  /u'.s-  ad- 
vice, and  every  friend  tried  it,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, every  friend  failed.  Art,  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  reproof,  acted  as  every  man  hke 
him  acts  ;  he  avoided  those  who,  because 
they  felt  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  took  the 
fi-ieudly  liberty  of  attempting  to  rescue  him, 
Bnd  conscijucutly  associated  only  with  those 
who  drank  with  him,  flattered  him,  skulked 
upon  him,  and  laughed  at  him. 

One  fri3iul,  liowever,  he  had,  who,  above 
all  others,  first  m  i^lace  and  in  imjjortpnce, 
■we  cannot  overlook — that  friend  was  his  ad- 
mirable and  affectionate  wife.  Oh,  in  what 
language  can  we  adequately  describe  her 
natural  mikI  siuijjle  elocpience,  her  sweetness 
of  disiiiisitii)ii.  her  tenderness,  her  delicacy 
of  rejnoot',  and  her  earnest  struggles  to  win 
back  her  husband  fi'om  the  habits  which 
were  destroying  him  !  And  in  the  beginning 
she  was  often  successful  for  a  time,  and 
many  a  tear  of  transient  repentjuico  has  she 
occasioned  him  to  shed,  when  she  succeeded 
in  touchiug  his  heart,  and  stirring  his  allec- 
tion  for  her  and  for  their  children. 

In  circumstances  similar  to  Art's,  how- 
ever, we  iiist  feel  our  own  errors,  we  then 


feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  the  honesty 
to  reprove  us  for  them  :  by  and  by,  on  find- 
ing that  we  ai-e  advancing  on  the  wTong 
path,  we  begin  to  uisreli.sh  the  advice,  as 
being  only  an  unnecessary  infliction  of  pain  ; 
]  having  got  so  fiu-  as  to  disrehsh  the  atlvice, 
I  we  soon  begin  to  disrelish  the  axhiser  ;  and 
ultimately,  we  become  so  thoroughly  wedded 
to  our  own  selfish  vices,  as  to  hate  every  one 
'  who  would  tiike  us  out  of  their  trammels, 
i  When  Art  found  that  the  world,  as  he  said, 
was  going  agtiinst  him,  instead  of  rallying, 
as  he  might,  aud  ought  to  have  done,  he 
began  to  abuse  the  wmld,  and  attribute  to 
■il  all  tlie  misfortunes  which  he  liimself,  and 
not  the  world,  had  occasioned  him.  The 
world,  in  fact,  is  notliing  to  any  man  but 
;  the  reflex  of  him.self  ;  if  you  treat  yourself 
well,  and  piit  yourself  out  of  the  power  of 
'■  the  world,  the  world  will  treat  you  well,  and 
.  respect  you  ;  but  if  you  neglect  yourself,  do 
i  not  at  all  be  sui-prised  that  the  world  and 
your  fi-iends  will  neglect  you  also.  So  fiu: 
\  the  world  acts  with  great  justice  and  2)ro- 
priety,  and  takes  its  cue  fi'om  your  own  con- 
I  duct ;  you  cannot,  therefore,  blame  the  world 
j  without  first  blaming  yourselL 

Two  years  had  now  elai^sed,  and  Art's 
;  business  was  neai-ly  gone  ;  he  had  been  ob- 
1  liged  to  ilischarge  the  drunken  fellows  we 
I  spoke  of,  but  not  until  they  had  assisted  in 
a  great  measure  to  comjilete  his  ruin.  Two 
years  of  dissijjation,  neglect  of  business,  and 
tli'uukenness,  were  (juite  sufiicient  to  make 
j  Ai-t  feel  that  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  fall 
I  into  poverty  and  contempt,  thim  to  work  a 
■  jjoor  man's  way,  from  early  struggle  and  the 
'  lug  of  life,  to  ease  aud  inilepeudence. 

His  establishment  was  now  ;dl  but  c'losed  ; 
',  the  two  apprentices  had  scarix-ly  anything 
j  to  do,  and,  indeed,  generally  anmsed  them- 
j  selves  in  the  workshop  by  ijlayuig  Spoil  Five 
— a  fact  which  was  discovered  by  Art  him- 
I  self,  who  came  on  tliem  unexpectedly  one 
j  day  when  tii)sy  ;  but,  as  he  hapjieiied  to 
I  be  in  an  extremely  good  humor,  he  sat  down 
I  and  took  a  hand  along  with  them.  This  was 
a  new  element  of  enjoyment  to  him,  and 
instead  of  reproving  them  for  their  dishon- 
'  est  conduct,  he  suft'cred  himself  to  be  ikawn 
1  into  the  habit  of  gambling,  aud  so  strongly 
did  tliis  grow  upon  him.  that  from  hence- 
forth he  refused  to  participate  in  any  drink- 
ing bout  unless  the  parties  were  to  play  for 
tlie  liquor.  For  this  he  had  now  neither 
temper  nor  coolness  ;  while  drinking  upon 
the  ordinary  plan  with  his  companions,  he 
almost  uniformly  jjaid  the  reclconing  ft-om 
sheer  vanity  ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  because 
j  they  managed  him  ;  but  now  that  it  dei)end- 
eil  upon  wiiat  he  considered  to  be  dtll,  noth- 
!  ing  ever  put  him  so  completely  out  of  tern- 
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per  as  to  he  put  in  for  it.  TLis  low  gam- 
bliiig  beeaiue  a  passiou  with  bim  ;  but  it 
was  a  jjassiou  that  proved  to  be  the  fiaiitful 
cause  of  tights  and  quaiTels  without  end. 
Beiug  seldom  either  cool  or  sober,  he  was  a 
mere  dupe  iu  the  hands  of  his  companions  ; 
but  whether  by  fair  play  or  foul,  the  mo- 
ment he  perceived  that  the  game  had  gone 
against  him,  that  moment  he  generally 
charged  his  ojiponents  with  dishonesty  and 
fraud,  and  then  commenced  a  tight.  Many  a 
time  has  he  gone  home,  beaten  and  bruised, 
and  black,  and  cut,  and  eveiy  way  disfigin-ed 
in  these  vile  and  blackguard  contests  ;  but 
so  inveterately  had  this  passiou  for  cai-d- 
playing — that  is,  gambling  for  Uquor — work- 
ed itself  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  sutTer 
a  single  day  to  jsass  without  indulging  iu  it. 
Defeat  of  any  kind  was  a  thing  he  could 
never  think  of ;  but  for  a  Maguii-e — one  of 
the  great  Fermanagh  Maguires — to  be  beat- 
en at  a  rascally  game  of  Spoil  Five,  was  not 
to  be  endui-ed  ;  the  matter  was  impossible, 
unless  by  foul  play,  and  as  there  was  only 
one  method  of  treating  those  who  could 
stoop  to  the  practice  of  foul  play,  why  he 
seldom  lost  any  time  in  adopting  it.  This 
was  to  apply  the  fist,  and  as  he  had  general- 
ly three  or  four  against  him,  and  as,  in  most 
instances,  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
it  usually  happened  that  he  received  most 
jiuuishment. 

Up  to  tliis  moment  we  have  not  presented 
Ai't  to  our  readers  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  drunkai-d,  seen  tipsy  and 
staggering  iu  the  streets,  or  singing  as  he 
frequently  was,  or  fighting,  or  playing  cards 
in  the  public-houses.  Heretofore  he  was 
not  before  the  world,  and  iu  everybody's 
eye  ;  but  he  had  now  become  so  common  a 
sight  iu  the  town  of  Ballykeerin,  that  his 
drunkenness  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  its  inhabitants.  At  the  j^resent 
stage  of  his  life  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
brother  Frank  ;  and  his  own  Mai-garet,  al- 
though unchanged  and  loving  as  ever,  was 
no  longer  to  him  the  Jlargaret  that  she  had 
been.  He  felt  how  much  he  had  despised 
her  advice,  neglected  her  comfort,  and  for- 
gotten the  duties  which  both  God  and  na- 
ture had  imposed  upon  him,  with  respect  to 
her  and  their  children.  These  feelings  com- 
ir.g  upou  him  during  short  iuten-als  of  re- 
flection, almost  drove  him  mad,  and  he  has 
often  come  home  to  lier  and  them  in  a  fright- 
ful and  terrible  consciousness  that  he  had 
committed  some  great  crime,  and  that  she 
and  theii-  children  were  involved  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

"Margaret,"  he  would  say,  "Margaret, 
what  is  it  I've  done  aginst  yoii  and  the  chil- 
dre  ?     I  have  done  some  great   crime  aginst 


'  you  all,  for  surely  if  I  didn't,  you  wouldn't 
look  as  you  do — Margai'et,  asthore,  where  is 
the  color  that  was  in  your  cheeks  ?  and  my 
own  Ai-t  here — that  always  pacifies  me  when 
nobody  else  can — even  Art  doesn't  look  what 
he  used  to  be." 

"  Well,  sure  he  will,  Art,  dear,"  she  would 
reply  ;  "  now  ^\•ill  you  let  me  help  you  to 
bed '?  it's  late  ;   it's   near  tkree  o'clock  ;  Oh 

I  Ai-t,  dear,  if  y«u  were " 

'■  "  I  won't  go  to  bed — I'll  stop  here  where 
I  am,  wid  my  head  on  the  table,  till  morniu'. 
Now  do  you  know — come  here,  Margaret — 
let  me  hear  you — do  you  know,  and  are  you 
sensible  of  the  man  you're  mai-ried  to '?  " 
"  To  be  sure  I  am." 

!  "  No,  I  teU  you  ;  I  say  you  ai-e  not.  There 
is  but  one  person  in  the  house  that  knows 
that." 

[  "  You're  right.  Art  darlin' — you're  right. 
Come  here,  Atty  ;  go  to  your  father  ;  you 
know  what  to  say,  fivick  " 

"  Well,  Art,"  he  would  continue,  "  do  ym 
know  who  your  father  is  ?  " 

"  A}-  do  I ;  he's  one  of  the  great  Ferman- 
agh Maguiees — the  greatest  family  in  the 
kingdom.     Isn't  that  it?" 

"  That's  it,  Attj'  diulin' — come  an'  kiss  me 

I  for  that ;  yes,  I'm  one  of  the  (/reat  Ferman- 
agh IFaqaireH.  Isn't  that  a  glorious  thing, 
Atty?"' 

"  Now,  Ai-t,  dai-lin',  v^-ill  you  let  me  help 
you  to  bed — think  of  the  hour  it  is." 

"I  won't  go,  I  teU  you.     I'll  sit  here  wid 

j  my  head  on  the  table  all  night.  Come  here, 
AUy.     Atty,  it's  wondherful  how  I  love  you 

I  — above   all  creatures  livin'  do  I  love  you. 

I  Sure  I  never  refuse  to  do  any  thiug  for  you, 
Atty;  do  I  now?" 

I       "  Well,    then,  will  you  come   to  bed  for 

!  me  ?  " 

j       "  To  be  sure  I  will,  at  wanst ; "  and  the 

I  unhappy  man  instantly  rose  and  staggered 
into  his  bed-room,  aided  and  supported  by 
his  wife  and  child  ;  for  the  latter  lent  what- 
ever little   assistance   he  could  give   to  his 

I  drunken  father,  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 

I      His  shop,  however,  is  now  closed,  the  a^v 

j  prentices    are  gone,  and  the  last  miserable 

I  source  of  their  supi^ort  no  longer  exists.  Pov- 

!  erty  now  sets  in,  and  wimt  and  destitution. 

I  He  parts  with  his  tools  ;  but  not  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  his  wife  and 

I  children  at  home  ;  no  ;  but  for  diink— drink 
— drink — driuk.  He  is  now  in  such  a  state 
that  he  cannot,  dsu-es  not,  reflect,  and  conse- 
quently.  drink  is  more  necessary  to  him  than 
ever.  His  mind,  however,  is  likely  soon  to 
be  free  from  the  pain  of  thinking  ;  for  it  is 
becoming  gradually  debauched  and  brutitied 
— is  sinking,  in  fact,  to  tlie  lowest  and  most 
pitiable  state  of  degradation.     It  was  tlien, 
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iudeeil,  that  he  felt  "how  the  world  deals  with  ' 
a  mau  who  leaves  himself  depending'  on  it.      ' 
His  friends  had  now  all  abandoned  him  ; 
decent   people  avoided  him — he  had  fallen 
long  ago  below  i^itj-,  and  was  now  an  object 
of  contempt.     His  famih'  at  home  were  des- 
titute ;  every  day  brought  hunger — i)ositive,  i 
absolute  want  of  food  wherewith  to  support 
nature.     His  'clothes   were  reduced   to   tiit- 
ters  ;  so  were  those  of  his  wife  and  children. 
His  fi-ame,  once  so  strong  and  athletic,  was 
now  wasted   away  to  half  its  wonted  size  ; 
bis  hands   were  thin,  tremulous,  and   flesh- 
less  ;  his  face  \tA\e  aud  emaciated  ;  and  his 
eye  dead  aud  stupid.     He  was  now  nearly 
alone  in  tlie  world.     Low  and  profligate  as 
were  his  (U'unken  companions,  yet  even  Die;/ 
shunned   him  ;  and  so  contemptuously  did 
they  treat  him,  now  that  he  was  no  longer  [ 
able  to  pay  his  way,  or  enable  the  scoimdrels  i 
to  swill  at   his  expense,  that    whenever   he  , 
happened  to  enter  Bai'nej'  Scaddhau's  tap, 
while  they  were  in  it,  they  immediately  ex- 
pelled him  without  ceremony,  or  Barney  did 
it  for  them.     He  now  hated  home ;  tliere  I 
was  nothing  there  for  him,  but  cold,  naked, 
shivering  destitution.  Tlie  furniture  had  gone  ■ 
by  degi-ees  for  Uquor ;  tables,  chairs,  kitch- 
en utensils,  bed  and  bedding,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  miserable  blanket  for  Margaret  aud 
the  child,  had  all  been  disclosed  of  for  about 
one-tenth  i^art  of  their  value.     Alas,  what  a  | 
change  is  this   from  comfort,  industry,  in-  r 
dependence,    aud  respectability,   to  famine, 
Vvretchedness,  and  the  utmost  degradation  ! 
Even  Margaret,  whose  noble  heart  beat  so  : 
often  iu  sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  tlic  } 
poor,  has    si'arcely  any   one   now  who   will 
feel  sympathy  with  her  own.     Not  that  she 
was  utterly  abandoned  by  all.     Many  a  time 
have     the    neighbors,    in   a    stealthy   way, 
brought  a  little  relief  in  the  shai^e  of  food, 
to  her  and  her  children.     Sorry  are  we  (t> 
say,  however,  that  there  were  in  the   town 
of  Ballj-keerin,  persons  whom   she  had  her-  | 
self  formerly  relieved,   and  with  whom  the  ; 
■world  went  well  since,  who  now  shut  their  j 
eyes  against  her  misery,  and  refused  to  as-  ; 
sist  her.     Her  lot,  indeed,  was  now  a  bitter  1 
one,  aud  reijuired  all  her  patience,  all  her  for-  I 
titudc   to  enable  her  to  bear  up  under  it.  I 
Her  husband  was  sunk  down  to  a  jiitiable 
pitch,  his  mind  consisting,  as  it  were,  only  of  ; 
two  elements,  stuijidity  and  ill-temper.     Uj)  | 
until  the  disposal  of  all  the  furnitui-e,  lie  had  j 
never  raised  his  liaiul  to  lior,  en-  gone  bej'ond  I 
verbal  abuse  ;  now,  however,  his  tamper  be- 
came violent  and  brutal.     All  sense  of  shame 
— every  pretext  for  decency  — all  notions    of 
self-respect,   were    gone,    and   nothing   was 
left  to  sustain  or  chock  him.     He  could  not 
look  in  U130U  himself  aud  tind  one  spai-k  of  i 


decent  pride,  or  a  single  principle  left  that 
contained  the  germ  of  his  redemption.  He 
now  gave  himself  over  as  uttfrly  lost,  and 
consequently  felt  no  scruple  to  stoop  to  any 
act,  no  matter  how  mean  or  contemptible. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  degradation,  however, 
there  was  one  recollectiou  which  he  never 
gave  up ;  but  al;is,  to  what  diflerent  aud 
shameless  puiposes  did  he  now  prostitute  it  ! 
That  which  had  been  in  his  better  days  a 
principle  of  just  pride,  a  spur  to  industry,  an 
impulse  to  honor,  and  a  safeguard  to  inttgri- 
tv',  had  now  become  the  catchword  of  a  men- 
dicant— the  cant  or  slang,  as  it  were,  of  an 
impostor.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  beg  in 
its  name — to  a.sk  for  whiskey  in  its  name — 
and  to  sink,  in  its  name,  to  the  most  sordid 
supplications. 

•'  Will  you  stand  the  price  of  a  glas ;  ?  I'm 
Art  Maguu'e  ;  one  of  the  f/reat  Maijuiren  of 
Fermanafjh !  Think  of  the  blood  of  the 
JNIagiures,  and  stand  a  glass.  Barney  Scad- 
dhau  won"t  tmst  me  now  ;  idthough  many  a 
pound  and  penny  of  good  money  I  left  hirii." 

"Ay,"  the  person  accosted  would  rejilv, 
"  an'  so  sign's  on  you  ;  you  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent man  to-day,  had  you  visited  Barney 
Scaddhan's  seldomer,  or  kept  out  of  it  alto- 
gether." 

"It's  not  asavmon  I  want  ;  will  you  stand 
the  i^rice  of  a  glass '? " 

"Not  a  drop." 

"  Go  to  blazes,  then,  if  you  won't.  I'm  a 
betther  man  than  ever  you  wor,  an'  liave 
betther  blood  in  my  veins.  The  great  Fer- 
managh Maguires  forever ! " 

But,  hold — we  must  do  the  unfortunate 
man  justice.  Amidst  all  this  degradation, 
and  crime,  and  wretchedness,  thei-e  yet  shone 
undimmed  one  solitary  virtue.  This  was  an 
alis(ra(t  but  powerful  affection  for  his  chil- 
Ji'  11.  (^p  M-i;dly  for  his  eldest  son  ;  now  a 
lini  l».y  ali.ait  eight  or  nine.  In  his  worst 
and  most  outrageous  moods — when  all  other 
inllueuce  failed — when  the  voice  of  his  own 
Slargaret,  whom  he  onco  loved — oh  how 
well !  fell  heedless  upon  his  ears — when 
neither  Frank,  nor  friend,  nor  neighbor  could 
manage  nor  soothe  him — let  but  the  linger 
of  his  boy  touch  him,  or  a  tone  of  his  voice 
fall  upon  his  e:u',  aud  he  placed  himself  in 
his  bauds,  and  did  whatever  the  child  wished 
him. 

One  evening  about  this  time,  ^Margaret 
was  sitting  upon  a  small  hassock  <>f  straw, 
that  had  been  made  for  little  Art,  when  he 
began  to  walk.  It  was  winter,  and  there 
was  no  tire  ;  a  neighbor,  however,  had  out 
of  charity  lent  her  a  few  dipped  rushes,  that 
they  might  not  be  in  utter  darkness.  One 
of  these  was  stuck  against  the  w.all,  for  they 
had  no  Ciuidlestick ;  aud  oh,  what  a  pitiablo 
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ftncl  melanclioh-  spectacle  did  its  dim  and 
fpeble  lis'lit  preseul !  There  she  sat,  the 
youug,  vii-tuous,  charitable,  and  lovely  Mar- 
garet of  the  early  portion  of  our  nju-rative, 
suiTOunded  by  her  almost  naked  children — 
herself  with  such  thin  and  scanty  covering 
as  would  WTing  any  he;u't  but  to  know  it. 
Where  now  was  her  beautv'?  ^Miere  her 
mirth,  cheerfulness,  and  all  her  hghtness  of 
heai-t  ?  Where  ?  Let  her  ask  that  husband 
who  once  loved  her  so  well,  but  who  loved 
his  own  vile  excesses  and  headlong  projieu- 
sities  better.  There,  ho^rever,  she  sat,  with 
a  tattered  cap  on,  through  the  rents  of  which 
her  raven  hair,  ouce  so  beautiful  and  glossy, 
came  out  in  iimtfr'".  e'a-iicks,  and  hung  down 
about  her  t'.iu.  an  1  wasted  neck.  Her  face 
was  pale  auA  gliastly  us  death  ;  her  eyes 
were  without  lire — fuU  of  languor— full  of 
sorrow  ;  and  alas,  beneatli  one  of  them,  was 
too  visible,  by  its  discoloration,  the  foul  mark 
of  her  husband's  brutsdity.  To  this  had  their 
love,  their  tenderness,  theu-  affection  come  ; 
and  b}'  what  ?  -Vlis  I  by  the  curse  of  liquor 
• — the  demon  of  di'unkeuuess — and  want  of 
manly  resolution.  She  sat,  as  we  have  said, 
upon  the  Uttle  hassock,  while  shivering  on 
her  bosom  was  a  sickly-looking  child,  about 
a  year  old,  to  whom  she  was  vainly  endea- 
voring to  communicate  some  of  her  own  nat- 
ural warmth.  The  others,  three  in  number, 
were  grouped  together  for  the  same  reason  ; 
for  poor  little  Atty— who,  though  so  very- 
young,  was  his  mother's  only  support,  and 
hope,  and  consolation — sat  with  an  arm 
about  each,  in  order,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
keep  off  the  cold — the  night  being  stormy 
and  bitter.  ^Margaret  sat  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  as  those  do  who  indulge  in  sorrow, 
and  crooning  for  her  infant  the  sweet  old  air 
of  "  Tlia  ma  cullhas  na  dhuska  me,"or  "I  am 
asleei^  and  don't  waken  me  ! " — a  tender  but 
melancholy  air,  which  had  something  j)ecu- 
liarly  touching  in  it  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion. 

"^Ah,"  she  said,  "I  am  asleep  and  don't 
waken  me  ;  if  it  wasn't  for  your  sokes,  dar- 
lins,  it's  I  that  long  to  be  in  that  sleep  that 
we  will  never  waken  from  ;  but  sm-e,  lost  in 
misery  as  w^e  are,  what  could  yez  do  without 
me  still  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mane,  mammy  ? "  said 
Atty  ;  "  sui-e  doesn't  eveiybody  that  goes  to 
sleep  waken  out  of  if?  " 

"  No,  darlin' ;  there's  a  sleep  that  nobody 
wakens  fi-om." 

"  Dat  quare  sleep,  mammy,"  said  a  little 
one.  "  Oh,  but  me's  could,  mammy  ;  will 
we  eva  liave  blankets'?" 

The  tjuestion,  tliough  simple,  opened  up 
the  cheerless,  tlie  terrible  future  to  her  view. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  put  her  hands  on  them. 


as  if  she  strove  to  shut  it  out,  and  shivered 
as  much  at  the  apprehension  of  what  was 
before  her,  as  with  the  chilly  blasts  that  swept 
through  the  windowless  house. 

"I  hoi^e  so,  dear,"  she  replied ;  "  for  God 
is  good." 

"  And  will  he  get  us  blankets,  mammy  ?  " 
"  Yes,  darlin',  I  hope  so." 
"  Me  id  rady  he'd  get  us  sometin'  to  ait 
fust,    mammy  ;  I'm    starvin'  wid  hungiy ; " 

j  and  the  poor  child  began  to  cry  for  food. 

The  disconsolate  mother  was  now  assailed 
by  the  clamorous  outcries  of  nature's  first 
want,  that  of  food.  She  surveyed  her  be- 
loved little  brood  in  the  feeble  light,  and 
siw  in  aU  its  hoiTor  the  fearful  imjiress  of 

j  famine  stamped  upon  their  emaciated  fea- 
tures, and  strangely  lighting  up  theu-  Httle 
heavy  ej-es.  She  wrang  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing up  silently  to  heaven,  wept  aloud  for  some 
minutes. 

"  Childre."  she  said  at  length,  "have  ])a.' 
tieuce,  poor  things,  an'  you'll  soon  get  some- 
thmg  to  eat.  I  sent  over  Nanny  Hart  to  my 
sisther's,  an'  when  she  comes  back  ye'll  get 

I  something  ; — so    have   patience,  darlins,  tiD 

I  then." 

"  But,  mother,"  continued  httle  Atty,  who 

I  could  not  understand  lier  allusion  to  the  sleep 

j  from  which  there  is  no  awakening ;  "  what 

I  kind  of  sleep  is  it  that  people  never  waken 
from  ?  " 

I  "  The  sleep  that's  in  the  grave,  Atty,  dear  ; 
death  is  the  sleep  I  mean." 

"  An'  would  you  wish  to  die,  mother?  " 

"  Only  for  your  sake,  Atty,  and  for  the  sake 

of  the  other  daidins,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God, 

I  would ;  and,"  she  added,  with  a  feeling  of 

indescribable  angTiish,  " ^hat  have  I  now  to 

j  live  for  but  to  see  you  all  about  me  in  misery 
and  sorrow ! " 

The  tears  as  she  spoke  ran  silently,  but  bi{>- 
terly,  down  her  cheeks. 

"  "^Mien  I  think  of  what  yo\u'  poor  lost 
father  was,"  she  added,  "  when  we  wor  happy, 
and  when  he  was  good,  and  when  I  think  of 
what  he  is  now — oh,  my  God,  my  G(5d,"  she 
sobbed  out,  "  my  manly  young  husband, 
what  curse  has  come  over  you  that  has 
brought   you    down   to   this !     Curse !    oh, 

fareer  gair,  it's  a  curse  that's  too  well  known 
in  the  country — it's  the  curse  that  laves  many 
an  industrious  man's  house  as  oui-s  is  this 
bitther  night — it's  the  curse  that  tidies  away 
good  name  and  comfort,  and  homvlij  (that's 
the  only  thing  it  has  left  us)— that  takes 
away  the  strength  of  both  body  and  mind — 
that  banishes  dacencyand  shame — that  laves 

!  many  a  widow  and  oqihan  to  the  marcy  of 

I  an  uufeelin'  world — that  tills  the  jail  and  the 
madhouse — tliat  brings  many  a  man  an'  wo- 

!  man  to  a  disgraceful  death— an'  that  tempts 
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us  to  the  commission  of  every  evil  ; — that 
cui-se,  darlins,  is  whiskey— driukui'  whiskey 
— an'  it  is  drinkin'  whiskey  that  has  left  us 
as  we  are,  and  that  has  ruined  your  father, 
and  destroyed  him  forever." 

"  M'ell,  but  there's  no  other  cui-se  over  us, 
mother  ?  " 

The  mother  paused  a  moment — 

"  No,  darhn',"  she  replied  ;  "  not  a  curse 
• — but  my  father  and  mother  both  died,  and 
did  not  Rive  me  their  blessin';  but  now,  Attj', 
don't  ask  me  anything  more  about  that,  be- 
kase  I  can't  tell  you."  This  she  added  from 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  her  unhappy  husband, 
■whom,  through  all  his  faults  and  vices,  she 
constantlj-  held  uj)  to  her  children  as  au  ob- 
ject of  respect,  atteetion,  and  oljedience. 

Again  the  little  ones  were  getting  inijior- 
tunate  for  food,  and  their  cries  were  enough 
to  touch  any  heaii,  much  less  that  of  a  ten- 
der and  loving  mother.  M;u-garet  herself 
felt  that  some  unusual  delay  must  have  oc- 
ciuTcd,  or  the  messenger  she  sent  to  her  sis- 
ter must  have  long  since  returned  ;  just  then 
a  foot  was  heard  outside  the  door,  and  there 
was  an  impatient  cessation  of  the  cries,  in 
the  hope  that  it  was  the  return  of  Nanny 
Hai-t — the  door  opened,  and  Toal  Finnigan 
entered  this  wretched  abode  of  sorrow  and 
destitution. 

There  was  something  pecuUarly  hateful 
about  this  m:iii,  but  in  the  eyes  of  Margaret 
there  was  something  intensely  so.  She  knew 
right  well  that  he  had  been  the  worst  "and 
most  demoralizing  companion  her  husband 
ever  associated  wth,  and  she  had,  besides, 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  were  it  not  for 
his  evil  influence  over  the  vain  and  wretched 
man,  he  might  have  overcome  his  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  tipple.  She  had  often  told  Ai-t 
this  ;  but  little  Toal's  tongue  was  too  sweet, 
-when  aided  by  his  dupe's  vanity.  Many  a 
time  had  she  observed  a  devilish  leer  of  Sa- 
tanic triumph  in  the  misshapen  little  scoun- 
drel's eye,  wlieii  bringing  home  lier  husband 
in  a  state  of  be^istly  intoxication,  and  for  this 
reason,  in.lriicndvntly  of  her  knowledge  of 
his  vil<'  :iihI  IhihIIi.^s  disposition,  and  infa- 
mous t'liniM-ii  r,  sill'  (Ictt  stcd  liim.  After  en- 
tering, he  looked  about  Jiini,  and  even  with 
the  faint  light  of  the  rusli  she  could  marlc 
that  his  unnatural  and  revolting  features 
were  lit  up  with  a  hellish  triumph. 

"Well,  Margaret  Murray,"  said  he,  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  now  nearly  as  biully  off  as  you 
can  be  ;  your  husband's  past  liope,  and  yon 
are  as  low  as  a  human  beiu'  ever  was.  I'm 
now  satisfied  ;  you  refused  to  maiTV  me — 
you  made  a  Alay-game  of  me — a  laughin' 
stock  of  me,  and  v>i""  father  tould  my  father 
tliat  I  had  legs  like  reapiu'  hooks !  Now. 
from  the  day  you  refused  to  marry  me,  I 


swore  Id  never  die  till  Id  have  my  reringe. 
and  I  have  it ;  who  has  the  laugh  now,  Mar- 
garet Mun-ay  ?  " 

"  You  say,"  she  repUed  calmly,  "  tliat  I  am 
as  low  as  a  human  bein'  can  be,  but  that's 
false,  Toal  Finnigan,  for  I  thank  God  I  have 
committed  no  crime,  and  my  name  is  pure 
and  good,  wliieh  is  more  tlian  any  one  cau 
say  for  you  ;  begone  from  my  place." 

"  I  will,"  he  rej^lied,  "  but  before  I  go  jist 
let  me  tell  j'ou,  that  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that,  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  it  was 
I  that  was  the  piincipal  means  of  leavin'  you 
as  you  are,  and  yoiu-  respectable  husband  as 
he  is  ;  so  mj  blessin'  be  wid  you,  an  that's 
more  than  your  father  left  you.  Kaipiu' 
hooks,  indeed ! " 

The  little  vile  Browniie  then  disappeared. 

Margai-et,  the  moment  he  was  gone,  im- 
mediatelj'  turned  round,  and  going  to  her 
knees,  leaned,  with  her  half-cold  infant  still 
in  her  arms,  against  a  creaking  chau-,  and 
prayed  with  as  umch  earnestness  as  a  dis- 
tracted heart  permitted  lier.  Tlie  little  ones, 
at  her  desire,  also  knelt,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  when  her  drunken  husband 
came  home,  he  found  his  miserable  family, 
groujied  as  they  were  in  tlieir  misery,  wor- 
shipping God  in  their  own  simple  ami  touch- 
ing manner.  His  entrance  disturbed  them, 
for  Margaret  knew  slie  must  go  through  the 
iisual  ordeal  to  which  his  nightly  return  was 
certain  to  exjiose  her. 

"  I  want  something  to  ait,"  said  he. 

"  Art,  deal',"  she  rej^hed — and  this  was  the 
woi"st  word  she  ever  uttered  against  him— 
"Art,  dear,  I  have  no  tiling  for  you  till  by 
an'  by ;  but  I  wiU  then.'' 

"Have  you  any  money?" 

"  Money,  Art !  oh,  where  would  I  get  it  ? 
If  I  hiid  money  I  wouldn't  be  without  some- 
thing for  you  to  eat,  or  the  childre  here  that 
tasted  nothin'  since  airly  this  mornui'." 

"Ah,  you're  a  cui-sed  useless  wife,"  he 
repUed,  "  you  brought  nothin'  but  bad  luck 
to  me  an'  them  ;  but  how  could  you  Ui-ing 
anything  else,  when  you  didn't  get  your 
father's  blessin'." 

"But,  Ai-t,  don't  you  remember,"  she  said 
meekly  in  reply,  " you  surely  cant  forget  for 
whose  sake  I  lost  it," 

"Well,  he's  fizzin'-now,  the  hai-d-hearteiil 
ould  scoundrel,  for  keepin'  it  from  you  ;  he 
forgot  who  you  wor  man-ied  to,  the  extortin' 
ould  vagaboue — to  one  of  the  great  Fer- 
managh Maguires,  au'  ho  not  fit  to  wipe 
their  shoes.  The  curse  o'  lieaven  upon  you 
nn'  liim,  wherever  he  is  !  It  was  an  uiducky 
day  to  me  I  ever  seen  the  face  of  one  of  you 
— iicre,  Atty,  I've  some  money  ;  some  strange 
fellow  at  the  inn  below  stood  to  me  for  the 
price  of  a  naggin,  an'  that  blasted  Barney 
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Scaddhan  wouldn't  let  me  in,  bekase,  he  said, 
I  was  a  disgrace  to  his  house,  the  scoun- 
drel." 

"  The  same  house  was  a  black  sight  to 
Tou,  Ai-t." 

"  Here,  Atty,  go  off  and  get  me  a  nag- 
gin." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  get 
.something  to  eat,  than  to  drink  it.  Art." 

"None  of  your  prate,  I  say,  go  off  an' 
bring  me  a  naggiu  o'  whiskey,  an'  don't  let 
the  gi-ass  grow  under  your  feet." 

Tlie  children,  whenever  he  came  home, 
were  awed  into  silence,  but  although  they 
diu'st  not  speak,  there  was  an  imj)atieut 
voracity  visible  in  their  poor  features,  and 
now  wolfish  little  eyes,  that  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  witness.  Art  took  the  money,  and 
went  away  to  bring  his  father  the  wliiskey. 

"  What's  the  reason,"  said  he,  kindling 
into  sudden  fury,  "  that  you  didn't  jarovide 
something  for  me  to  eat?  Eh?  What's 
the  reason?"  and  he  approached  her  in  a 
menacing  attitude.  "You're  a  lazy,  worth- 
less vagabone.  "VMiy  didn't  you  get  me 
something  to  ait,  I  say?  I  can't  stand  this 
— I'm  famished." 

"I  sent  to  my  sister's,"  she  reiDlied,  laying- 
down  the  cliild  ;  for  she  feared  that  if  he 
struck  her  and  knocked  her  down,  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  it  might  be  injured,  prob- 
ably killed,  by  the  fall ;  "when  the  messen- 
ger comes  back  frcm  my  sister's " 

"D— n  yourself  and  your  sister,"  he  re- 
2)lied,  striliing  her  a  blow  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  temple.  She  fell,  and  in  an  instant 
her  face  was  deluged  with  blood. 

"  Ay,  lie  there,"  he  continued,  "  the  loss 
of  the  blood  will  cool  you.  Hould  your 
tongues,  you  devils,  or  I'll  thi-ow  j-ez  out  of 
the  house,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  children, 
who  burst  into  an  uproar  of  grief  on  seeing 
their  "maramj',"  as  they  called  her,  lying 
lileeding  and  insensible.  "That's  to  taich 
her  not  to  have  something  for  me  to  ait. 
Ay,"  he  proceeded,  with  a  hideous  laugh — 
"ha,  ha,  ha!  I'm  a  fine  fellow — amn't  I? 
There  she  lies  now,  and  yet  she  was  wanst 
I\Iargarct  Murraj' ! — my  own  IVIargaret — that 
I'sft  them  all  for  myself ;  but  sure  if  she  did, 
wasn't  I  one  of  the  great  Maguires  of  Fer- 
managh ?  Get  up,  Margai'ct ;  here,  I'll  help 
you  up,  if  the  divil  was  in  you  ! " 

He  raised  her  as  he  spoke,  and  perceived 
that  consciousness  was  returning.  The  fii-st 
thing  she  did  was  to  put  up  her  hand  to 
her  temple,  where  she  felt  the  warm  l)lood. 
She  gave  him  one  look  of  profound  sorrow. 

"Oh,  Axi  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "Art 
di'ar — "  her  voice  failed  lier,  but  the  tears 
Howed  in  toiTcnts  down  her  cheeks. 

"Margaret,"  said  he,  "you  needn't  spake 


to  me  that  way.  Yon  know  any  liow  I'm 
damned — damned — lol  de  rol  lol— tol  de  ro! 
lol !  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  no  hope  either  here 
or  hereafther — divil  a  morsel  of  hope.  Isn't 
that  comfortable  ?  eh  ? — ha,  ha,  lia  " — another 
hideous  laugh.  "  Well,  no  matter  ;  we'll 
dhrink  it  out,  at  all  events.  Where's  Atty, 
wid  the  whiskey  ?  Oh,  here  he  is  !  That's 
a  good  boy,  Atty." 

"  Oh,  mammy  darlin',"  exclaimed  the  child, 
on  seeing  the  blood  streaming  from  her 
temple — "mammy  darlin',  what  happened 
you  ?  " 

"I  fell,  Atty  dear,"  she  replied,  "  and  was 
cut." 

"That's  a  lie,  Atty;  it  was  I,  your  fine 
chip  of  "a  father,  that  struck  her.  Here's  her 
health,  at  all  events!  I'll  make  one, dhrink 
of  it ;  hoch  !  they  may  talk  as  they  lilce,  but 
I'U  stick  to  Cajstain  Whiskey." 

"Father,"  said  the  child,  "  wUl  you  come 
over  and  lie  down  ujjon  the  straw,  for  your 
on  n  me,  for  your  own  Ally  ;  and  then  j-ou'll 
fall  mto  a  sound  sleejj  ?  " 

"I  will,  Atty,  for  ynn — for  yoii — I  will; 
Atty  ;  but  mind,  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  o'er  an- 
other livin'." 

One  day  wid  Captain  'Whiske}'  T  wrastled  a  fall, 
But,  faix,  I  was  no  match  for  the  Captain  at  all. 
Though  the  landlady's  measures  ihey  wov  damna- 
bly small — 
But  I'll  thry  him  to  raoriow  whun  I'm  sobpr. 

''Come,"  said  the  child,  "lie  down  here 
on  the  straw  ;  my  poor  mammy  says  we'll 
get  clane  straw  to-moiTow ;  and  we'll  bs 
grand  then." 

His  father,  who  was  now  getting  nearly 
helpless,  went  over  and  threw  himself  upon 
some  straw — thin  and  scantj'  and  cold  it 
■was — or  rather,  in  stooping  to  throw  himself 
on  it  he  fell  with  what  they  call  in  the  coun- 
try a  sons ;  that  is,  he  fell  down  in  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness ;  his  joints  feeble  and 
weak,  and  all  liLs  strength  utterly  prostrated. 
Margaret,  who  in  the  meantime  was  striving 
to  stoi)  the  effusion  of  blood  from  her  temple, 
by  the  appUcation  of  cobwebs,  of  which  there 
was  no  scarcity  in  the  liouse,  now  w'entovei', 
and  loosening  his  cravat,  she  got  together 
some  old  rags,  of  which  she  formed,  as  well 
as  she  coidd,  a  pillow  to  support  his  head,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  his  being  suffo- 
cated. 

"  Poor  Art,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  knew 
what  you  did,  you  would  cut  that  hand  off 
you  sooner  than  raise  it  to  yoiu-  own  Blarga-. 
ret,  as  you  used  to  call  me.  It  is  pity  that  I 
feel  for  you.  Art  dear,  but  no  anger  ;  an' 
God,  who  sees  my  lieart,  knows  that." 

Now  that  he  was  settled,  and  her  own 
temple   boimd  up,  the  children  once  moro 
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commeuced  their  cry  of  famine  ;  for  nothing  ' 
can  suspend  the  stern  cravings  of  hunger, 
especiaUy  when  fanged  by  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  no  food  to  be  had. 
Just  then,  however,  tlie  girl  returned  from 
her  sister '3,  loaded  wth  oatmeal — a  circum- 
stance which  changed  the  cry  of  famine  into  i 
one  of  joy.  , 

But  now,  what  was  to  be  done  for  fire,  ; 
there  was  none  in  the  house. 

"Here  is  half-a-crown,"  said  the  girl, 
"  that  she  sent  you  ;  but  she  put  her  hands 
acrass,  and  swore  by  the  five  crasses,  that 
unless  you  left  Ai-t  at  wanst,  they'd  never 
give  you  a  rap  farden's  worth  of  assistance 
agm,  if  you  and  they  wor  to  die  im.  the 
sti-eets."  j 

"  Leave  him  !  "  said  Margai-et ;  "  oh  never !  j 
"UTien  I  took  him,  I  took  him  for  I'etther  an'  ' 
for  worse,  and  I"m  not  goin'  to  neglect  my  ' 
duty  to  him  now,  because  he's  down.     All 
the  world  has  desarted  him,  but  I'll  never 
desai-t   him.      Wliatever   may   hajspeu.    Art 
dear — poor,  lost  Art — whatever  may  happen, 
I'll  live  \\-ith  you,   beg  with  you,  die  ^vith 
you  ;  anything  but  desart  you." 

She  then,  after  wiping  the  teai-s  which  ac- 
companied her  words,  sent  out  the  girl,  who  , 
bought  some  tui-f  and  milk,  in  order  to  pi-o-  j 
vide  a  meal  of  wholesome  food  for  the  crav- 
ing children.  1 

"Now,"  said  she  to  the  gM,  "what  is  to  ' 
be  done  ?  for  if  poor  -Art  sees  this  meal  in  , 
the  morning,  he  will  sell  the  best  i^.art  of  it  to  ; 
get  whiskey ;  for  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  , 
she  added,  striving  to  f)alliate  his  conduct, 
"  that  he  cannot  do  without  it,  however  he  1 
might  contrive  to  do  without  his  bi-eakfast."  I 

But,  indeed,  this  was  tiiie.  So  thorouglily  ' 
was  he  steeped  in  drunkenness— in  the  low,  [ 
fi-equent,  and  insatiable  a^Dpetite  for  whiskey  j 
— that,  like  tobacco  or  snuff,  it  became  an 
essential    jDortion    of  his   life— a   necessary  1 
evil,  without  which  he  could  scai-cely  exist. 
At  all  events,  the  poor  children  had  one  com- 
fortable meal,  which  made  them  happy  ;  the  1 
little  stock  that  remained  was  stowed  away  in  ; 
some  nook  or  other,  where  Art  was  not  hkely  j 
to  find  it ;  the  girl  went  home,  and  we  were 
about  to  say  that  the  rest  of  this  miserable 
family  went  to  bed  ;  but,  alas  !  they  had  no 
bed  to  go  to,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
straw,  and  a  thin  single   blanket   to   cover 
them.  \ 

If  Margaret's  conduct  during  these  severe 
and  terrible  trials  was  not  nolile  and  heroic, 
we  know  not  what  could  be  called  so.  The 
affection  which  she  exhibited  towards  her 
husband  overcame  everything.  When  Art 
had  got  about  half  way  in  liis  mad  and  prof- 
ligate career,  her  friends  offered  to  supixu't  ■ 
her,  if  she  would  take  refuge  with  them  and  , 


abandon  him ;  but  the  admirable  woman 
received  the  proposal  as  an  insult ;  and  the 
rejily  she  gave  is  much  the  same  as  the  read- 
er has  heai-d  from  her  lips,  witli  reference  to 
the  girl's  message  from  her  sister. 

Subsequently,  they  offered  to  take  her  and 
the  children  ;  but  this  also  she  indignantly 
rejected.  She  could  not  leave  him,  she  said, 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  so  necessiiry 
that  her  hands  should  be  about  him.  What 
might  be  the  fate  of  such  a  man  if  he  had 
none  to  fcxke  care  of  him  ?  No,  this  almost 
unexampled  woman,  rather  tlian  desert  him 
in  such  circumstances,  voluntarily  partook  in 
all  the  wretchedness,  destitution,  and  incred- 
ible misery  which  his  conduct  inflicted  on 
her,  and  did  so  patiently,  and  without  a 
murmur. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  night  we  have  de- 
scribed, a  man  covered  with  rjxgs,  \\-ithout 
shoe,  or  stocking,  or  shirt,  having  on  an  old 
hat,  through  the  broken  crown  of  which  his 
hail-,  wefted  with  bits  of  straw,  stood  out,  his 
face  shi-unk  and  pale,  his  beard  long  and 
filthy,  and  his  eyes  rayless  and  stupid — a 
man  of  this  description,  we  say,  with  one 
child  in  his  arms,  and  two  more  accompany- 
ing him,  might  be  seen  begging  through  the 
streets  of  Ballykeerin  ;  yes,  and  often  in  such 
a  state  of  drunkenness  as  made  it  frightful  to 
witness  his  staggering  gait,  lest  he  might 
tumble  over  upon  the  infant,  or  let  it  fall  out 
of  his  ai-ms.  This  man  v.  as  Art  Maguire  ;  to 
sucli  a  destiny  had  he  come,  or  rather  had 
he  brought  himself  at  last ;  Art  JIaguire — 
one  of  the  gi-eat  Maguires  of  Fermanagh  ! 

But  whei'e  is  she — the  attached,  the  in- 
domitable in  love — the  patient,  the  much 
enduring,  the  imcomplaining  ?  Alas  !  she  is 
at  length  sepiu-atcd  fi-om  him  and  them  ;  her 
throbbing  veins  are  hot  and  rife  with  fever 
— her  aching  head  is  filled  with  images  of 
despair  and  horror — she  is  calling  for  her 
husband — her  yomig  and  manly  Juisband — 
and  s,ays  she  will  not  be  parted  from  him — ■ 
she  is  also  calling  for  her  children,  and  de- 
mands to  have  them.  The  love  of  the  moth- 
er and  of  the  wife  is  now  furious  ;  but,  thank 
God,  the  fury  that  stimulates  it  is  that  of 
disease,  and  not  of  insanity.  Tlie  triiUs  and 
j^rivations  which  could  not  overcome  her 
noble  heart,  overcame  her  pliysicjd  frame, 
and  on  the  day  succeeding  that  woful  night 
she  was  seized  with  a  heavy  fever,  and 
through  the  interference  of  some  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  conveyed  to  the 
fever  hospital,  where  she  now  lies  iu  a  state 
of  delirium. 

And  Frank  Maguire— the  firm,  the  indus- 
trious, and  independent — where  is  he?  Un- 
able to  bear  the  shame  of  his  brother's  deg- 
radation,  he  gave  ujj  his  partneiship,  and 
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vent  to  America,  where  he  now  is  ;  but  not  j 
without  havin.^  left  in  the  hands  of  a  fi-iend  | 
something  for  his  unfortunate  brother  to  re- 
member bim  by  ;  and  it  was  this  timely  aid 
which  for  the  last  three  quai'ters  of  a  year 
has  been  the  sole  means  of  keeping  life  in  his  i 
brother's  family.  j 

Thus  have  we  followed  Aii  Maguire  from 
his  youth  up  to  the  present  stage  of  his  life,  ■ 
attempting,  as  well  as  we  could,  to  lay  open 
to  our  readers  his  good  ^'rincijjles  and  his  ' 
bad,  together  with  the  errors  and  ignorances 
of  those  who  had  the  first  formation  of  his  [ 
character — we  mean  his  parents  and  family,  j 
We  have  endeavored  to  trace,  with  as  strict  j 
an  adlierence  to  truth  and  nature  as  possible, 
the  first  struggles  of  a  heart  naturally  gen-  ' 
erous  and  good,  with  the  evil  habit  which  be-  j 
set  him,  as  well  as  with  the  weaknesses  by  ' 
which  that  habit  was  set  to  work  upon  his 
temperament.  WTiether  we  have  done  this 
so  clearly  and  naturally  as  to  bring  home  \ 
conviction  of  its  truth  to  such  of  our  readers  j 
as  may  resemble  him  in  the  mateiials  which  ' 
formed  his  moral  constitution,  and  conse-  j 
cjuently,  to  hold  him  up  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided,  it  is  not  for  ourselves  to  say.  If  our  ! 
readers  think  so,  or  rather  feel  so,  then  we  I 
shall  rest  satisfied  of  having  performed  our  t 
task  as  we  ought. 

Our  ta,sk,  however,  is  not  accomi^lished. 
It  is  ti-ue,  we  have  accompanied  him  with 
l^ain  and  pity  to  penury,  rags,  and  beggarj- — 
unreformed,  unrepenting,  hardened,  shame- 
less, desperate.  Do  oui-  readers  now  suppose 
that  there  is  anj'thing  in  the  man,  or  any 
principle  external  to  him,  cajjable  of  regener-  j 
ating  and  elevating  a  heart  so  utterly  lost  as 
his  V 

But  hush  !  what  is  this  ?     How  dark  the  j 
mor.al  clouds  that  have  been  hanging  over  j 
the  ('ountry  for  a  period  f:ir  beycnd  the  mem- 
ory of  man  !  how  black  that  dismal  canopy  ' 
which  is  only  ht  by  fires  that  carry  and  shed  j 
around  them  disease,   famine,   crime,  mad-  i 
nes3,  bloodshed,  and  death.     How  hot,  sul-  | 
try,  and  enervating  to  the  whole  constitution 
of  man,  iihysically  and  mentally,  is  the  at- 
mosphere we  have  been  bi-eathing  so  long ! 
The  miasma  of  the  swamp,  the  simoom  of 
the  desert,  the  merciless  sirocco,  are  health- 
ful when  compared  to  such  an  atmosphere. 
And,  hark !  what  formidable  being  is  that 
who,  with  black  expanded  wings,  flies  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  person  to  per- 
son, with  a  cup  of  fire  in  liis  hands,  which 
he  applies  to  their  eager  lips  ?     And  what 
spell   or   charm   lies   in   that   burning  cuji, 
which,  no  sooner  do  they  taste  than   they 
sliout,  clap  their  hands  with  exultation,  and 
cry  out,  "  We  are  happy  !  we  are  happy  !  "  i 
Hark  ;  he  proclaims  himself,  and   shouteth  ! 


still  louder  than  they  do  ;  but  they  stop  their 
ears,  and  will  not  listen  ;  they  shut  their  eyes 
and  will  not  see.  What  sayeth  he  ?  "I  am 
the  Angel  of  Intemperance,  Discord,  and  De- 
struction, who  oppose  myself  to  God  and  all 
his  laws— to  man,  and  all  that  has  been  made 
for  his  good  ;  my  delight  is  in  misery  and 
unhappine.ss,  in  crime,  desolation,  ruin,  mur- 
der, and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  of  vice 
and  destitution.  Such  I  am,  such  I  shall  be, 
for  behold,  my  dominion  shall  last  forever  !  " 

But  hush  again  !  Look  towards  the  south  ! 
^liat  faint  but  beautiful  light  is  it,  which, 
fairer  than  that  of  the  morning,  gradually 
breaketh  upon  that  dark  sky  ?  See  how 
gently,  but  how  steadily,  its  lustre  enlarges 
and  expands  !  It  is  not  the  light  of  the  sun, 
nor  of  the  moon,  nor  of  the  stars,  neif  her  is 
it  the  morning  twilight,  which  heralds  the 
approach  of  day  ;  no,  but  it  is  the  serene  ef- 
fulgence which  precedes  and  accompanies  a 
messenger  ft-om  God,  who  is  sent  to  bear  a 
new  principle  of  happiness  to  man !  This 
principle  is  itself  an  angelic  spirit,  and  lo ! 
how  the  slvj-  brightens,  and  the  darkness 
flees  away  like  a  guilty  thing  befoi-e  it !  Be- 
hold it  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  which  is 
now  glowing  with  the  rosy  hues  of  hea'V'en — 
it  advances,  it  proclaims  its  mission  : — hark  ! 

"  I  am  the  Angel  of  Temperance,  of  Indus- 
try, of  Peace  !  who  oppose  myself  to  the 
Spirit  of  E^■il  and  all  his  laws— I  am  the 
friend  of  man,  and  conduct  him  to  the  true 
enjoj-ment  of  all  that  has  been  made  for  his 
good.  My  mission  is  to  banish  miseiy,  un- 
happiness,  and  crime,  to  save  mankind  from 
desolation,  ruin,  murder,  and  death,  in  a 
thousand  shapes  of  vice  and  destitution." 

And  now  see  how  he  advances  in  beauty 
and  power,  attended  by  knowledge,  health, 
and  ti-uth,  while  the  harmonies  of  domestic 
life,  of  civil  concord,  and  social  duty,  accom- 
2iany  him,  and  make  music  in  his  path.  But 
where  is  the  angel  of  intemperance,  discord, 
and  destruction?  Hideous  monster,  behold 
him  !  No  longer  gi-eat  nor  terrible,  he  flies, 
or  rather  totters,  from  before  his  serene 
opponent — he  shudders  —he  stutters  and  hic- 
cujjs  in  his  bowlings — his  limbs  are  tremu- 
lous—his hands  shake  as  if  with  palsy — his 
eye  is  lustreless  and  bloodshot,  and  liis 
ghastly  countenance  the  exponent  of  death. 
He  flies,  but  not  unaccompanied  ;  along  with 
him  are  crime,  poverty,  hunger,  idleness  •, 
his  music  the  groan  of  the  murderer,  the 
clanking  of  the  madman's  chain,  filled  up  by 
the  report  of  the  suicide's  pistol,  and  the 
horrible  yell  of  despair !  And  now  he  and 
his  evil  spirits  are  gone,  the  moral  atmosphere 
is  briglit  and  unclouded,  and  the  Angel  of 
Temper.ince,  Industiy,  and  Peace  goes  abroad 
throughout  the  laud,  fulfilling  his  beneficent 
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mission,  and  diflFusing  his  own  rirtues  r'nto  ' 
the  hearts  of  a  regenerated  people  ! 

Leaving  allegory,  however,  to  the  poets, 
it  is  impossible  that,  treating  of  the  subject 
wliich  we  liave  selected,  we  could,  without 
seeming  to  imdervalue  it,  neglect  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  most  extraordinary 
moral  phenomenon,  which,  apart  fi-om  the 
mu'aculoixs,  the  world  ever  saw  ;  we  allude 
to  the  wonderful  Temperance  Movement,  as 
it  is  called,  which,  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  owes  its  visible  power  and 
progi-ess  to  the  zeal  and  incredible  exertions 
of  one  pious  and  humble  man — the  Very 
Eev.  Theobald  ilalthew,  of  Cork.  When  we 
consider  the  general,  the  i)roverl)ial  charac- 
ter, which  our  countrymen  have,  during  cen- 
turies, borne  for  love  of  drink,  and  their 
undeniable  habits  of  intemperance,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  is,  indeed,  surjirisiug,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  when  we  also 
consider  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
Irishman — his  social  disposition — his  wit,  his 
humor,  and  his  aflfection— all  of  which  are 
lit  up  by  liquor — when  we  just  reflect  upon 
the  exhilaration  of  spu'its  produced  by  it — 
wlien  we  think  upon  the  poverty-,  the  dis- 
tress, and  the  misery  which  too  generally 
constitute  his  wi-etched  lot,  and  which  it 
will  enable  him,  for  a  moment,  to  forget — 
and  when  we  remember  that  all  his  bargains 
were  made  over  it— that  he  courted  his 
sweetheai-t  over  it — got  married  over  it  — 
wept  for  his  dead  over  it — and  generally 
fought  his  enemy  of  another  faction,  or  the 
Orangeman  of  another  creed,  when  under  its 
influence  : — when  we  pause  over  all  these 
considerations,  we  can  see  how  mauj'  temp- 
tations our  countrymen  had  to  overcome  in 
renouncing  it  as  they  did  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  looking  at  it  as  a  moral  miracle,  utterly 
without  i^arallel  iu  the  history  of  man. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  give  all  possible 
credit,  and  praise,  and  honor  to  Father  Mat- 
thew ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
even  ho  would  have  failed  in  being,  as  he  is,  j 
the  grc.it  visllilf  cxiiouent  of  this  admirable  | 
princijili',  unU  ss  there  had  been  other  kin-  ; 
dred  piimipks  in  the  Irishman's  heart,  which 
recognized  and  clung  to  it.  In  other  words 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  had  the  religious 
and  moral  feeUngs  of  the  Irish  people  been 
neglected,  the  principle  of  temperance  would 
never  have  taken  sucih  deep  root  iu  the  heart 
of  the  nation  as  it  has  done.  Nay,  it  cixtht 
not ;  for  does  not  every  man  of  common 
sense  know,  that  good  moral  principles  sel- 
dom gi-ow  in  a  bad  moral  soil,  until  it  is  cul- 
tivated for  their  reception.  It  is,  therefore, 
certainly  a  proof  that  the  lloman  Catholic 
priesthood  of  L-eland  had  not  neglected  the 


reUgious  principles  of  the  people.  It  may, 
I  know,  and  it  has  been  callgil  a  superstitious 
contagion  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  so  long 
as  we  have  such  contagions  among  us,  we 
will  readily  pardcu  the  sui)erstition.  Let 
superstition  always  assume  a  shajje  of  such 

'  beneficence  and  vu'ture  to  man,  and  we  shall 
not  quan-el  with  her  for  retjiiniugthe  name. 
Such  a  contagion  could  never  be  found  among 
any  people  iu  wliom  there  did  not  exist  pre- 
disposing qualities,  ready  to  embrace  and 
nurture  the  good  which  came  with  it. 

[  Our  argument,  we  know,  may  be  met  by 
saying  that  its  chief  influence  was  exerted 
on  those  whose  habits  of  d'ssipation,  immo- 

[  rality,  and  irreligion  kept  them  aloof  from 
the  religious  instruction  of  tlie  priest.     But 

[  to  those  who  know  the  Irish  heart,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  many  a  man  addicted  to 

I  drink  is  far  from  being  free  from  the  impres- 

[  sions  of  religion,  or  uninfluenced  l>y  many  a 

j  generous  and  noble  virtue.  Neither  does  it 
follow  that  every  such  man  has  been  neg- 
lected by  his  priest,  or  left  unadmonished  of 
tlie  consequences  which  attended  his  evil 
habit.  But  how  did  it  happen,  according  to 
that  argument,  th.<it  it  was  this  very  class  of 

;  pei-sous — the  habitual,  or  the  frequent,  or  the 

j  occasional  dninkard — that  _/?)•.><  welcomed  the 
spii-it  of  temper.ance.  and  availed  themselves 

I  of  its  blessings?  If  them  had  not  been  the. 
buried  seeds  of  neglected  iristruction  lying  in 

!  their  hearts,  it  is  very  improiiable  that  they 
would   have    welcomed    and    embraced   tho 

!  principle  as  they  did.  On  tlio  other  hand,  it 
is  much  more  hkely  that  the;-  would  have 

]  fled  fi-om,  and  avoided  a  spii-it  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  gi-atification  of  Uieir  niling 
and  darling  passion.  Eril  and  go-^-^ .  we  know, 
do  not  so  readily  associate. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  w-i  bave  only 
to  state,  iu  continuation  of  our  nari-ative,  that 
at  the  period  of  Art  JIaguires  mos-t lamenta- 
ble degradation,  and  while  his  adm'"-'ii)!e  but 
unhappy  wife  was  stretched  ujiou  th-;  burn- 
ing bed  of  fever,  the  far  low  sounds  oi  the 
Temperance  Movement  were  heard,  a'vl  the 
j)ale  but  j)ure  dawn  of  its  distjmt  light  aoeu 
at  Ballykeerin.  That  a  singular  and  novel 
spirit  accompanied  it.  is  certain  ;  and  that  it 
went  about  touching  and  healing  with  all  t!i3 
power  of  im  angel,  is  a  matter  not  of  liistory, 
but  of  direct  knowledge  and  immediate  re- 
collection. Nothing,  indeed,  wjis  ever  wit- 
nessed in  any  country  sinu'liU"  to  it  Where-j 
ever  it  went,  joy,  acclamation,  ecstasy  ac- 
companied it ;  together  with  a  sense  of  monj 
liberty,  of  perfect  freedom  from  the  restraint, 
as  it  were,  of  some  familiar  devil,  that  had 
kept  its  victims  in  its  damnable  bondage. 
Those  who  had  sunk  exliausfed  before  the 
ten-ible  Moloch  of  Intempenmce,  and  given 
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themselves  over  foi-  lost,  could  now  perceive 
that  there  was  an  ally  at  Ijand,  that  was  able 
to  biiug  them  succor,  and  tli-ag  them  back 
from  de}>Tadatiou  and  despau',  to  peace  and 
indejjendeuce,  from  contempt  and  infamy, 
to  resjiect  and  jii-aise.  Nor  \\as  this  all.  It 
was  not  merely  into  the  heai't  of  tlie  sot  and 
drunkai-d  that  it  can-ied  a  refreshing  con- 
sciousness of  joy  and  deliverance,  but  into 
idl  those  heai-ts  which  his  criminal  indulgence 
hiul  filled  with  heaviness  and  sorrow.  It 
had,  to  be  sui-e,  its  dark  side  to  some — ay, 
to  thousands.  Those  who  Hved  by  the  vices 
— the  low  indulgences  and  the  ruinous  ex- 
cesses— of  their  fellow-creatui-es — trembled 
and  became  aghast  at  its  approach.  The 
vulgar  and  dishonest  pubUean,  who  sold  a 
hona  fiihi  poison  under  a  false  name  ;  the 
low  tavern-keeper ;  the  proprietor  of  the 
dram-shop  ;  of  the  night-house ;  and  the 
shebeen — all  were  struck  -u-ith  ten-or  and 
dismay.  Their  occupation  was  doomed  to 
go.  No  ?iiore  in  the  dishonest  avarice  of 
gain  where  they  to  coax  and  jest  with  the 
foolish  tradesman,  until  they  confii-med  him 
in  the  depraved  habit,  and  led  him  on,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  theu'  profit,  step  by  step, 
untU  the  naked  and  shivering  sot,  now  utter- 
ly ruined,  was  kicked  out,  Uke  Art  Maguire, 
to  make  room  for  those  who  were  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  and  share  his  fate. 

No  more  was  the  pui-ity  and  inexjierience 
of  youth  to  be  corrupted  by  evil  society,  art- 
fully introduced  for  the  sordid  pui-jjose  of 
making  him  spend  his  money,  at  the  exjjense 
of  health,  honcstj-,  and  good  name. 

No  more  was  the  decent  wife  of  ths  spend- 
thrift tr.idesman,  when  forced  by  stern  ne- 
cessity, and  the  cries  of  her  children,  to  seek 
her  husband  in  the  public  house,  of  a  Satur- 
day night,  anxious  as  she  was  to  seciu-e  what 
was  1<  ft  unspent  of  his  week's  wages,  in  or- 
der to  jirocure  to-morrow's  food — no  more 
was  she  to  be  wheedled  into  the  bai',  to  get 
the  landlord's  or  the  landlady's  treat,  in  order 
that  the  outworks  of  temperance,  and  the 
principles  of  industry,  perhaps  of  virtue, 
might  be  gradutJly  broken  down,  for  the 
selfish  and  diaboUcal  jJui-pose  of  enabling  her 
di-unken  husband  to  spend  a  double  shai-e  of 
his  hiu-dly-earned  pittance. 

Nor  moi-e  was  the  male  seiTant,  in  whom 
every  confidence  was  placed,  to  be  lured  in- 
to these  vUe  dens  of  infamy,  that  he  might 
be  fleeced  or  his  money,  tutored  into  de- 
bauchery or  dishonesty,  or  thrown  into  the 
society  of  thieves  and  robbers,  that  he  might 
become  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes,  and 
enable  them  to  rob  his  employer  with  safety. 
No  more  was  the  female  servant,  on  the 
oiher  hand,  to  be  made  familiar  with  tippling, 
or  corrupted  by  evil  company,  until  she  be- 


'  came  a  worthless  and  degi-aded  creature, 
driven  out  of  society,  without  reputation  or 
means  of  subsistence,  and  forced  to  sink  to 
that  last  loathsome  alternative  of  profligacy 
which  sends  her,  after  a  short  and  wicked 
course,  to  the  jeering  experiments  of  the  dis- 
secting-room. 

I  Oh,  no  ;  those  wretches  who  lived  by  de- 
prarity,  debauchery,  and  corrujjtion,  wer* 
alarmed  almost  into  distraction  by  tlie  ap- 
Ijroach  of  temjDerance,  for  they  knew  it  would 
cut  off  the  sources  of  their  iniquitous  gains, 
and  strip  them  of  the  vile  means  of  propa- 
gating dishonesty  and  vice,  by  which  they 
lived.  But  even  this  wretched  class  were 
r.ot  -without  instances  of  great  disinterested- 
ness uikI  viriiie  ;  several  of  them  closed  their 
dcliusiiiL;'  establishments,  forfeited  their  ill- 
gotten  means  of  living,  and  trusting  to  hon- 
esty and  legitimate  industry,  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  badge  of  temperance,  and  joined 
its  peaceful  and  triumphant  standard ! 

Prerious  to  this  time,  however,  and,  in- 
deed, long  before  the  joj-ful  sounds  of  its  ad- 
vancing motion  were  heard  from  afar,  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  di'unk- 
ai'ds  of  the  j)arish  of  Ballykeerin  were  left  to 
the  headlong  imjjulses  of  their  ov;n  evil  pro- 
pensities. Before  Art  Maguire  had  fallen 
from  his  integrity  and  good  name,  there  had 
not  been  a  more  regular  attendant  at  mass, 
or  at  his  E.ister  and  Christmas  duties,  in  the 
whole  parish  ;  in  this  respect  he  was  a  pat- 
tern, as  Father  Costelloe,  the  jiriest,  often 
said,  to  aU  who  were  anxious  to  lead  a  de- 
cent and  creditable  life,  forgetting  then-  duty 
neither  to  God  nor  man.  A  consciousness  of 
his  fiill,  however,  made  him  ashamed  in  the 
beginning  to  aj)pear  at  mass,  until  he  should 

:  decidedly  reform,  which  he  proposed  and  re- 
solved  to  do,  or  thought  he  resolved,  from 
week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day.  How 
he  wrought  out  these  resolutions  our  readers 
know  too  well ;  every  day  and  every  week 

'■  only  made  him  worse  and  worse,  imtil  by  de- 

;  grees  all  thought  of  God,  or  jDrayer,  or  priest, 
abandoned  him,  and  he  was  left  to  swelter 
in  misery  among  the  verj'  dregs  of  his  pre- 
vailing >'ice,  hardened  and  obdm-ate.  Many 
an  admonition  has  he  received  from  Fatlier 

\  Costelloe,  especially  before  he  become  hope- 
less, and  many  a  time,  when  acknowledging 
his  own  inability  to  follow  up  his  purposes 
of  amendment,  has  he  been  told  by  that 
good  and  Christian  man,  that  he  must  have 
recourse  to  better  and  higher  means  of  sup- 

I  port,  and  reniember  that  (Jod  will  not  with- 
hold his  grace  from  those  who  ask  it  sincere- 
ly an<l  aright.  Art,  however,  could  not  do 
so,  for  altiiough  he  had  transient  awaken- 
ings of  conscience,  that  wen;  acute  while 
they  lasted,  yet  he  could  not  look  up  to  God 
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with  a  thorough  and  he:u-tfelt  resohition  of 
permanent  refomiation.  The  love  of  U(iuor, 
iind  the  disincUnation  to  give  it  up,  still 
lurked  in  his  heai-t,  and  prevented  hiu»  from 
netting  about  his  amendment  in  eanit-st.  If 
they  had  not,  he  would  have  taken  a  second 
oath,  as  his  brother  Frank  often  advised  him 
to  do,  but  without  effect.  He  still  hoped  to 
be  able  to  practise  moderation,  and  drink 
within  bounds,  and  consequently  i^ersuaded 
himself  that  total  abstinence  was  not  neces- 
saiy  in  his  case.  At  length  Father  Costelloe, 
like  all  those  who  were  deeply  anxious  for 
iiis  reformation,  was  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
welcome adviser,  whose  Christian  exhorta- 
tions to  a  better  course  of  life  were  anything 
Init  agreeable,  because  he  spoke  truth  ;  and 
so  strong  did  this  feeling  gi'ow  in  him,  that 
in  his  wor.st  inonifnts  ho  would  rather  sink 
into  the  earth  th  111  iiKitliini:  nay,  a  glimpse 
of  him  at  any  di-t m.-,  w  i,  mu-c  to  make  the 
unfortunate  man  Inl'j  liimstlf  in  some  hole 
or  corner  iintil  the  other  had  passed,  and  idl 
tlanger  of  coming  luider  his  reproof  was  over. 

Ai-t  was  still  begging  with  his  chikli'en, 
when,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  it 
pleased  God  to  restore  his  wife  to  him  and 
them.  So  much  pity,  and  interest,  and  re- 
spect did  she  excite  duiing  her  couvjdescence 
— for  it  was  impossible  that  her  \-irtues,  even 
in  the  lowest  dejjths  of  her  misery,  could  be 
altogether  unknown — that  the  heads  of  the 
hospital  humanely  proposed  to  give  her  some 
kind  of  situation  in  it,  as  soon  as  she  shoidd 
regain  sufficient  strength  to  undertake  its 
duties.  The  mother's  love,  however,  still 
prompted  her  to  rejoin  her  children,  feeling 
as  she  did,  and  as  she  said,  how  doubly  ne- 
cessary now  her  care  and  attention  to  them 
must  be.  She  at  length  yielded  to  their  re- 
monstrances, when  they  assiu-ed  her  that  to 
retui'n  in  her  present  weak  condition  to  her 
cold  and  desolate  house,  and  the  utter  want 
of  all  comfort  which  was  to  be  found  in  it, 
might,  and,  in  all  pi-obability,  would,  be  fatal 
to  her  ;  and  that  by  thus  ex^^osing  herself 
too  soon  to  the  consequences  of  cold  and 
dfstituticiii.  she  might  leave  her  children 
niotlii  rlcss.  This  argument  prevaUed,  but 
in  the  meantime  she  stipulated  that  her  chil- 
dren and  her  husband,  if  the  latter  were  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  sobriety,  should  be  pennit- 
ted  occasionally  to  see  her,  that  she  might  in- 
quire into  their  situation,  and  know  how  they 
lived.  This  was  acceded  to,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  care  and  nourishing  food,  she  soon  found 
herself  beginning  to  regain  her  strength. 

In  tlie  meantime  the  Temperance  move- 
ment was  rapidly  and  triumphantly  approach- 
ing. In  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
there  was  a  ueeting  advertised  to  bo  held,  at 
which  the  great  apostle  himself  was  to  ad- 


minister the  pledge ;  Father  Costelloe  an- 
nounced it  fi'om  the  altar,  and  earnestly  rec- 
ommended his  parishioners  to  attend,  and 
enrol  themselves  under  the  blessed  banner 
of  Temperance,  the  sober  man  as  well  as  the 
drunkard. 

"It  may  be  said,"  he  observed,  "  that  so- 
ber men  have  no  necessity  for  taking  the 
pledge  ;  and  if  one  were  certain  that  even' 
sober  man  was  to  remain  sober  diu-ing  his 
1  whole  life,  there  would  not,  indeed,  be  a  ne- 
i  cessity  for  sober  men  to  take  it ;  but,  alas  ! 
!  my  fi-iends,  you  know  how  subject  we  are  to 
tho.se  snares,  and  pitfidls,  and  temptations  of 
life  by  which  our  paths  are  continually  beset 
Who  can  say  to-day  that  he  may  not  trans- 
j  gress  tlie  bounds  of  temperance  before  this 
day  week?  Your  condition  in  life  is  sui'- 
rounded  by  inducements  to  drink.  You 
scaa'cely  buy  or  sell  a  domestic  animal  in 
f.iir  or  market,  that  you  are  not  tempted  to 
drink  ;  you  cannot  attend  a  neighbor's  fune- 
ral that  you  are  not  temijtcd  to  drink — 'tis 
the  same  at  the  wedding  and  the  christening, 
and  in  almost  all  the  transactions  of  yom- 
lives.  How  then  can  you  answer  for  your- 
selves, especially  when  your  spirits  may 
j  happen  to  be  elevated,  and  your  he;u-ts  glad  ? 
!  Oh  !  it  is  then,  my  friends,  that  the  tempter 
I  ap25roaclies  you,  and  probably  implants  in 
!  your  unguarded  hearts  the  germ  of  that  ac- 
;  cursed  habit  which  has  destroyed  millions. 
How  often  have  you  heard  it  said  of  many 
;  men,  even  within  the  range  of  your  o\x\\ 
\  knowledge,  '.  Xh,  he  w-as  an  industiious,  well- 
I  conducted,  and  respectable  man — unlU  he 
look  to  drink  !  '  Does  not  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  vile  habit,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
sober  men  fall  away  from  that  virtue,  render 
j  the  words  that  I  have  just  uttered  a  melan- 
}  choly  i)roverb  in  the  country  ?  '  Ah,  there 
he  is — in  rags  and  misery  ;  yet  he  was  an 
j  industrious,  well-conducted,  and  respectable 
I  man  once,  that  is — iK-fore  hr  looh  to  Jritit ! 
I  Prevention,  my  deai-  friends,  is  always  better 
'  than  cure,  and  in  binding  youi-selves  by  this 
most  salutary  obligation,  you  know  not  how 
I  mu(;h  calamity  and  suffering— how  much 
[  general  misery— how  much  disgrace  and 
[  crime  you  may  avoid.  And,  besides,  ai'C  we 
not  to  look  beyond  this  world  ?  Is  a  crime 
wliich  so  gi'eatly  depraves  the  heart,  and 
!  deadens  its  power  of  receiving  the  wholesome 
j  impressions  of  religion  and  truth,  not  one 
I  which  involves  our  future  happiness  or  mis- 
ery ?  Ah,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  indeed  a 
great  and  a  cross  popular  error  to  say  that 
sober  men  should  not  take  this  pledge.  I 
hope  I  have  satisfied  you  that  it  is  a  duty 
1  tlu^y  owe  themselves  to  take  it,  so  long  as 
i  they  feel  that  they  are  frail  creatures,  and 
;  liable  to  sin  and  error  :  and  not  only  them- 
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selves,  but  their  children,  theii-  fi-iends,  and 
all  who  might  be  affected,  either  for  better 
or  worse,  by  their  example. 

"There  is  another  ai-gument,  however, 
wliich  I  cannot  overlook,  while  dwelling  up- 
on this  important  subject.  We  know  that 
the  drunkai-d,  if  God  should,  tlu-ough  the 
iustrumentalits'  of  this  great  and  glorious 
movement,  put  the  wish  for  amendment  into 
his  heart,  still  feels  checked  and  deterred  by 
a  sense  of  shame  ;  because,  the  truth  is,  if 
none  attended  these  meetings  but  such  men, 
that  very  fact  alone  would  prove  a  gi-eat  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  their  reformation. 
Many,  too  many,  are  drunkards  ;  but  every 
man  is  not  an  open  drunkai'd,  and  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands,  would  say,  '  Ey  attending 
these  meetings  of  drunken  men,  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  to  be  a  drunkai-d  also  ; '  hence 
they  will  probably  decline  going  through 
shame,  and  consequently  miss  the  opportu- 
nity of  retrieving  themselves.  Now,  I  say, 
my  fiiends,  it  is  the  duty  of  sober  men  to 
deprive  them  of  this  argument,  and  by  an 
act,  which,  after  all,  iuvolves  nothing  of  self- 
denial,  but  still  an  act  of  great  generositv-,  to 
enable  them  to  enter  into  this  wholesome 
obligation,  without  being  openly  exposed  to 
the  consequences  of  having  acknowledged 
that  they  were  intemiserate." 

He  then  announced  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  in  the  neighboring 
to«Ti  of  Dramnabrogue,  and  concluded  by 
again  exhorting  them  all,  without  distinction, 
to  attend  it  and  take  the  jjledge.  His  ex- 
hortations were  not  without  eftect  ;  many 
of  bis  parishioners  did  attend,  and  among 
them  some  of  Art's  former  dissolute  com- 
panions. 

Art  himself,  when  sj^oken  to,  and  pressed 
to  go.  hiccuped  and  laughed  at  the  notion  of 
any  such  pledge  reforming  him  ;  a  strong 
proof  tliat  all  hope  of  recovering  himself,  or 
of  regaining  his  freedom  from  diimkenness, 
had  long  ago  deserted  him.  This,  if  au^■thing 
fui'ther  was  necessary  to  do  so,  completed  the 
scene  of  his  moriil  prostration  and  infamy 
Margaret,  wlio  was  stiU  in  the  hospital,  now 
sought  to  avail  hei-self  of  the  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  by  reasoning  with, 
and  urging  him  to  go,  but,  like  all  others,  her 
arguments  were  laughed  at,  and  Art  ex- 
pressed ('ontempt  for  her,  Father  Matthew, 
and  all  the  meetings  that  had  yet  taken 
place. 

"  Will  takin'  the  pledge,"  he  asked  her, 
"  put  a  shirt  to  niy  back,  a  thing  I  almost 
forget  the  use  of,  or  a  good  coat  ?  Will  it 
put  a  dacent  house  over  my  head,  a  good 
bed  under  me,  and  a  warm  pair  of  blankets 
on  us  to  keep  us  from  shiverin'.  an'  coughin'. 
an'  barkin'  the  whole  nij^ht  Ion''  in  the  coidd  ? 


'  No,  faith,  I'U  not  give  up  the  whiskey,  for  it 
has  one  comfort,  it  mates  me  sleep  in  de' 
fiance  o"  wind  and  weather ;  it's  the  only 
friend  I  have  left  now — it's  my  shirt — its 
my  coat — ray  shoes  and  stockin's — my  house 
— my  blankets — my  coach — my  carriage — 
it  makes  me  a  nobleman,  a  lord  ;  but,  any«: 
how,  sm-e  I'm  as  good,  ay,  by  the  mortuaL 
and  better,  for  amn't  I  one  of  the  great 
ilaguires  of  Fermanagh  !  Whish,  the  ou — 
ould  blood  forever,  and  to  the  divil  wid  their 
meetins !  " 

"-irt,"  said  his  wife,  "I  believe  if  you 
took  the  pledge  that  it  would  give  you  all 
you  say,  and  more  :  for  it  would  bring  you 
back  the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  people, 
that  you've  long  lost." 

.  "  To  the  divU  vdd  the  people  !  I'll  tell  you 
what,  if  takin'  the  pledge  reforms  Mechil 
Cam,  the  crooked  disciple  that  he  is,  or  Tom 
Wliiskey,  mind — mind  me — I  say  if  it  re- 
forms them,  or  young  Barney  Seaddhan.  thin 
you  may  spake  up  for  it,  an'  may  be,  I'll  hs- 
ten  to  you." 

At  length  the  meeting  took  place,  and  the 

■  three  men  alluded  to  by  Ai't,  attended  it  as 
they  said  they  would  ;  each  returned  home 
with  his  pledge  ;  they  rose  up  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  on  that  night  went  to  bed  sober. 
This  was  relocated  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  mouth  after  month,  and  still  nothing 
charactei-ized  them  but  sobiiety,  peace,  and 

'  industry. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  Art  Maguire  was 
concerned,  it  was  out  of  his  power,  as  it  was 
out  of  that  of  hundreds,  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  example  which  some  of  his  old 
hai-d-drinking  associates  had  so  unexpected- 
ly set  both  him  and  them.  No  meeting  bad 
since  occun-ed  within  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
of  Ballykeerin,  and  yet  the  contagion  of  good 
example  had  spread  through  that  and  the  ad- 
joining parishes  in  a  manner  that  was  with- 
out precedent.  In  fact,  the  jieople  miu-- 
mured,  became  impatient,  and,  ere  long,  de- 
manded fi-om  their  resjsective  pastors  that 
another  meeting  should  be  held,  to  afford 
them  au  opportunity  of  pubUch- receiving  the 
pledge  ;  and  for  that  pui-jiose  they  besought 
the  Kev.  gentlemen  to  ask  Father  Matthew  to 
visit  Ballykeerin.  This  wish  was  complied 
:  with,  and  Father  Matthew  consented,  though 
'  at  consideralile  inconvenience  to  himself,  and 
'  appointed  a  day  for  the  pui-jwse  specitied. 
:  This  was  about  three  or  foiu-  months  after 

■  the  meeting  that  wa.s  held  in  the  neighboring 
to\^'n  already  alluded  to. 

For  the  last  six  weeks  Margaret  had  been 
able  to  tlischarge  the  duties  of  an  humble 
situation  in  the  hospital,  on  the  condition  that 
she  should  at  least  once  a  day  see  her  chil- 
dren.   Poor  as  was  the  situation  in  question; 
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it  enabled  her  to  contribute  much  more  to 
their  comfort,  than  slie  could  if  she  had  re- 
sided with  them,  or,  in  other  words,  be^'ged 
witli  them  ;  for  to  that,  had  she  returned 
home,  it  must  have  come  ;  and,  as  the  win- 
ter was  excessively  severe,  this  would  hiive 
killed  lier,  enfeebled  as  she  h;id  been  by  a 
i^ug  and  oppressive  fever.  Her  own  good 
sfnse  taught  her  to  see  this,  and  the  destitu- 
tion of  her  childi-en  and  husband— to  feel  it. 
In  this  condition  then  were  they— depending 
on  the  scanty  aid  Avhich  her  poor  exertions 
could  afford  them,  eked  out  by  the  miserable 
l>ittance  th.at  he  extorted  as  a  beggar — w^hen 
the  intelligence  arrived  that  the  great  Apostle 
of  Temperance  had  appointed  a  day  on  which 
to  hold  a  teetotal  meeting  in  the  towni  of 
Ballykeerin. 

It  is  utterly  imaccountable  how  the  ap- 
proach of  Father  Matthew,  and  of  these 
great  meetings,  stiiTed  society  into  a  state 
of  such  extraordinai-y  acti\ity,  not  only  in 
behalf  of  tempei-ance,  but  also  of  many  other 
virtues  ;  so  true  is  it,  that  when  one  healthy 
association  is  stnick  it  awakens  all  those 
that  are  kindred  to  it  into  new  Ufe.  Li  ad- 
dition to  a  love  of  sobriety,  the  peojile  felt 
theu-  hearts  touched,  as  it  -were,  by  a  new 
sj)irit,  into  kindness  and  charity,  and  a  dis- 
l^osition  to  discharge  promptly  and  with 
good-will  all  brotherly  and  neighborly  offi- 
ces. Hannony,  therefore,  civil,  social,  and 
domestic,  accompanied  the  temperance 
movement  wherever  it  went,  and  accompan- 
i;  s  it  still  wherever  it  goes  ;  for,  Ukc  cvei-y 
true  blessing,  it  never  comes  alone,  but 
brings  several  others  in  its  train. 

The  morning  in  question,  though  cold, 
^vas  dry  and  bright ;  a  small  platform  h.ad 
Seen  raised  at  the  edge  of  the  market-house, 
wliieh  was  open  on  one  side,  and  on  it 
Father  M.atthcw  was  to  stand.  By  this  sim- 
ple means  he  would  be  protected  from  rain, 
should  any  fall,  and  was  suffic-iently  access- 
sible  to  jn-event  any  extraordinary  crush 
among  the  postulants.  But  how  will  we  at- 
t(  i)i]>t  to  <lcscrilio  tlie  nppcaninco  wliich  the 
town  ol'  iSuUykccrin  ])rcscntf(l  on  tlie  moni- 
in.,' of  tliis  iiicmoriil)le  and  ausjncious  day? 
And  al)ove  all.  in  what  terms  shall  we  paint 
till,'  surprise,  the  wimder,  the  astonishment 
\\'\\\\  which  tliey  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
teetotal  band,  "which,  as  if  by  magic,  had 
been  formed  in  the  town  of  Drumnabogue. 
where,  only  a  few  months  before,  the  meet- 
ing of  whicli  we  have  spoken  had  been  held. 
h\i  leed,  among  all  the  proofs  of  national  lul- 
v.intages  which  the  temperance  movement 
has  brought  out,  we  are  not  to  forget  those 
which  it  ha.s  bestowed  on  the  country— by 
tiMching  us  what  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
music,  and  what  a  rcm;ukable  degree  of  in- 


tellectual power,  the  lower  classes  of  oui 
countrymeu  are  endowed  with,  and  can 
manifest  when  moved  by  adequate  principles. 
E'lrly  as  day-break  the  roads  leading  to 
Ballykeerin  j)resented  a  living  strean'-  of 
peojile  hastening  onwai'ds  towards  the  great 
rendezvous  ;  but  so  much  did  they  diSer  in 
tlieir  aspect  from  almo.st  any  other  assem- 
blage of  Irishmen,  that,  to  a  pei-son  ignomnt 
of  their  purpo.se,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossiljle,  to  guess  the  cause,  not  that 
moved  them  in  such  multitudes  t<jwards  the 
I  same  direction,  but  that  marked  them  by 
such  peculiar  characteristics.  We  have  seen 
Irishmen  and  Ii-Lshwomen  going  to  a  country 
race  in  the  summer  months,  when  labor 
there  was  none  ;  we  have  seen  them  going 
to  meetings  of  festivity  and  amusement  of 
all  descriptions  ; — to  fau's,  to  weddings,  to 
dances — but  we  must  confess,  that  notwith- 
standing all  our  experience  and  intercourse 
with  them,  we  never  witnessed  anything  at 
all  resembling  tlieu-  manner  and  beaiiug  on 
this  of^casion.  There  was  undoubtedly  upon 
them,  and  among  them,  all  the  dehglitfifl 
enjoyment  of  a  festival  spirit ;  they  were 
easy,  clieerfid,  agreeable,  and  social ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  was  clearly  visible 
1  an  expression  of  feeling  that  w^as  new  even 
]  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  spectjitors. 
But  how  shall  we  characterize  this  feeling  ? 
It  was  certainly  not  at  vai-iance  with  the 
;  cheerfulness  which  they  felt,  but,  at  the 
'  r,.ame  time,  it  shed  over  it  a  serene  solemnity 
,  of  manner  wliich  commiuiieated  a  moral 
gi-andeur  to  the  whole  proceeding  that  fell 
'  little  short  of  sublimity.  This  wsis  a  prin- 
j  ciple  of  simi)le  virtue  upon  which  all  were 
equal ;  but  it  was  more  than  that,  it  was  at 
once  a  manifestation  of  humility,  and  an  ex- 
ertion of  faith  in  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
iVlmiglity.  by  whose  gi-ace  those  earnest  but 
humble  jieople  felt  and  trusted  that  they 
would  bo  supported.  ^Vnd  who  can  say  that 
tlieir  simplicity  of  heart — their  uniiiiected 
humility,  and  theii-  firmness  of  faith  have  not 
1  been  amply  rewiu-ded,  and  triinuphantly 
confimied  by  the  steadfastness  with  whicli 
they  Lave  been,  with  extremely  few  exce))- 
tions,  faithful  to  their  pledge. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  town  of  Bally- 
keerin was  crowded  with  a  multitude  such 
as  had  never  certjiinly  met  in  it  before.  All, 
from  the  rustic  middle  classes  down,  were 
there.  The  crowd  was,  indeed,  immense, 
yet,  notwithstanding  their  niuubers,  one 
could  easily  mark  the  peculiai-  class  for 
whose  sake  jirincijially  the  meeting  had  been 
called  together. 

j  There  was  tlie  red-faced  farmer  of  sub- 
stance, whose  sunburnt  cheeks,  and  re<l 
side-neck,   were  scorched  into  a  i-olor  that 
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rlisputed  its  healthy  hue  with   the  deeper  '. 
purple  tint  of  strong  and  abundant  diink.       j 

"  Such  a  man,"  an  acute  observer  would  ; 
say,  "  eats  well,  and  drinks  well,  but  is  very  \ 
likely  to  poiJ  off  some  day,  without  a  min- 
ute's warning,  or  saying  good-by  to  his 
fiiends." 

Again,  there  was  the  pale  and  emaciated 
drunkard,  whose  feeble  and  tottering  gait, 
and  trembling  hands,  were  sufficiently  indi-  : 
cative  of  his  broken-down  constitution,  and 
probably  of  his  anxiety  to  be  enabled  to 
make  some  compensation  to  the  world,  or 
some  provision  on  the  part  of  his  own  soul, 
to  balance  the  consequences  of  an  ill-spent 
life,  during  wliich  morals  were  laughed  at, 
and  health  destroyed. 

There  was  also  the  healthy-looking  drunk- 
ard of  small  means,  who,  had  he  been  in 
circumstances  to  do  so,  would  have  gone  to 
bed  drunk  even'  night  in  the  year.  He  is 
jiot  able,  from  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances, to  drink  himself  into  apoplexy  on  ■ 
the  one  hand,  or  debiUty  on  the  other ;  but 
he  is  able,  notwithstanding,  to  drink  the 
clothes  off  his  back,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  he  stands  before  you  as  ragged.  r1>1p- 
bodied,  and  thumping  a  specimen  of  ebri'  ty 
as  you  could  wish  to  see  during  a  ^\l■l!;s 
joiunicy.  There  were,  in  fact,  the  vestii;!  >, 
of  dninkenness  in  all  their  reijulsive  fea- 
tures, and  unhealthy  Yai'iety. 

There  stood  the  grog-drinker  with  his 
1>lotched  face  in  full  flower,  his  eye  •_'!-/(. I 
in  his  head,  and  his  protuberant  piu'  h 
])rojecting  over  his  slu-unk  and  diminisluil 
limbs. 

The  tippling  tradesman  too  was  there,  jjale 
and  sickly-looking,  his  thin  and  over-worn 
garments  evidently  insufficient  to  keep  out 
the  chill  of  morning,  and  j^revent  him  from 
shivering  eveiy  now  and  then,  as  if  he  were 
afflicted  with  the  ague. 

In  another  direction  might  be  seen  the 
sen-ant  out  of  place,  known  by  the  natty 
knot  of  his  white  cravat,  as  well  as  by  the 
smartness  with  which  he  weiU's  his  dress, 
buttoned  uj)  as  it  is,  and  coaxed  about  him 
with  all  the  ingenuity  whicli  experience  and 
necessity  bring  to  the  aid  of  vanity.  His 
napeless  hat  is  severely  brushed  in  order  to 
give  the  sid)soil  an  appearance  of  the  nap 
which  is  gone,  but  it  won't  do ;  eveiy  one 
sees  that  his  intention  is  excellent,  were  it 
possible  for  address  and  industry  to  work  it 
out.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  the 
hat  is  consequently  a  clear  exponent  of  his 
principles  and  position,  taste  and  skill  while 
he  was  sober— vain  pride  and  tiying  poverty 
now  in  his  drankenness. 

The  reckless-looking  sailor  was  also  there 
(but  with  a  serious   aii'  now),   who,  having 


been  discharged  for  dninkenness,  and  r& 
fused  employment  everywhere  else,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  obliged  to  return  home, 
and  remain  a  burden  upon  his  friends.  He, 
too,  has  caught  this  healthy  epidemic,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  he  will  once  more 
gain  employment,  for  the  production  of  his 
medal  will  be  accepted  as  a  welcome  \)XOoi 
of  his  reformation. 

And  there  was  there,  what  was  better  still, 
the  unfortunate  female,  the  rictim  of  passion 
and  jirofligacy,  conscious  of  her  past  life,  and 
almost  ashamed  in  the  open  day  to  look 
around  her.  Poor  thing !  how  her  heart, 
that  was  once  innocent  and  jjure,  now  trem- 
bles within  a  bosom  where  there  is  awaken- 
ed many  a  painful  recollection  of  early  youth, 
an<l  till'  Lapijiness  of  home,  before  that  un- 
fi>itHii,it(  iii'jiit.  when,  thrown  oft'  her  guard 
b\  :r(iiis!  .1  hquor,  she  ceased  to  rank  among 
the  pure  and  virtuous.  Yes,  all  these,  and 
a  much  greater  variety,  were  here  actuated 
by  the  noble  resolution  to  abandon  forever 
the  evU  courses,  the  vices,  and  the  profliga- 
cy into  wliich  they  were  first  driven  by  the 
effects  of  drink. 

The  cnnvil  was.  indeed,  immense,  many 
liavni^  .M.iiic  11  ,li-,t:iiic--  of  (wiiity,  thu'tv, 
s..iii('  tMrf\-,  MiiJ  II. .1  ;i  iVw  lifty  miles,  in  or- 
ilir  to  in  0  tliiiii^ilv!  s,  liy  tliis  simple  pro- 
cess, ti'om  the  influence  of  the  destructive 
habit  which  either  was  leading,  or  had  led 
them,  to  ruin.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
siii.i"is<_.d  that  among  such  a  vast  multitude 
.il'  ]"  ople  there  were  not,  as  there  always  is, 
,1  i;i(  it  number  of  those  vagabond  impostors 
who  go  about  fi-om  place  to  place,  for  the 
purjjose  of  extorting  charity  fi-om  the  simple 
and  credulous,  especially  when  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  All  this  class  hated  the 
temperance  movement,  because  they  knew 
right  well  that  sobriety  in  the  jjeojile  was 
there  greatest  enemy  ;  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  nmiiiie.l.  tlie  .|.  if,  and  tlie  dumb,  were 
there  in  strdii-  miistei-,  and  with  their  char- 
acteristic ini;'ciiuily  did  everything  in  their 
jiower,  under  the  laretence  of  zeal  and  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  to  throw  discredit  ujxni 
the  whole  protteedings.  It  was  this  vile 
crew,  wlio,  by  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
mock  miracles,  fancied  they  could  turn  the 
matter  into  derision  and  contempt,  and  who, 
by  aft'ecting  to  be  cured  of  tlieir  complaints, 
with  a  view  of  having  their  own  imposture. 
when  detected,  imputed  to  want  of  power  in 
Father  Mattliew  ; — it  was  this  vile  crew,  we 
say,  that  flrst  circulated  the  notion  that  he 
could  perform  mii-acles.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  ignorant  among  the  people  did 
in  the  beginning  believe  tint  he  jjussi  ssed 
this  power,  until  he  himself,  with  his(li:ii- 
acteristic  candor,  disclaimed  it.     For  a  short 
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time  the  idea  of  this  slightly  injured  tlie 
cause,  aud  atibrded  to  its  enemies  some  sU- 
ly  and  senseless  arguments,  which,  in  lieu 
of  better,  they  were  g;l;id  to  bring  against  it.  ; 

At  length  Father  Matthew,  accompanied 
by  several  other  clergjmeu  aud  gentlemen, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  platform;  then  ' 
was  the  rush,  the  stretching  of  necks,  and  \ 
tlio  bitter  crushing,  accompanied  by  devices 
and  man(eu^Tes  of  all  kinds,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  The  windows  were  crowd- 
ed by  the  more  respectable  classes,  who 
were  eager  to  witness  the  eftects  of  this  , 
gi'eat  and  sober  enthusiasm  among  the  low- 
er classes.  The  proceedings,  however,  were 
very  simple.  He  first  addressed  them  in 
a  plain  and  appropriate  discourse,  admira-  ; 
bly  displaying  the  very  description  of  elo- 
quence which  was  best  adapted  to  his  audi- 
tory. This  being  concluded,  he  commenced 
di.stributing  the  medal,  for  which  every  one  \ 
who  received  it,  gave  a  shilling,  the  latter  at  i 
the  same  time  repeating  the  following  words  : 
"I  promise,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  a] 
member  of  the  Teetotal  Temx)eranee  Societj%  \ 
to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  un-  I 
Ics.s  recommended  for  medical  pui-poses,  aud 
to  discourage  by  all  means  in  my  power  the 
practice  of  intoxication  in  others."  Father 
Matthew  tlion  siiid,  "May  God  bless  you,  i 
and  enablr  ymi  f..  l.i  cp  your  promise  !  "  | 

Such  \va>  till'  ^n!i|ile  cei-emouy  by  which 
millions  liavc  been  rcsi'ued  from  those  terri- 
ble evils  that  have  so  long  cursed  and  af-  ; 
flicted  society  iu  this  country.  1 

In  this  lai-ge  concourse  there  stood  one 
individual,  who  presented  in  his  person  such 
symptoms  of  a  low,  grovelling,  an<l  unre- 
mitting indulgence  in  drink,  as  were  strik- 
ingly observable  even  amidst  the  mass  of 
misery  and  WTetchedness  that  was  there 
congregated.  It  is  rarely,  even  in  a  life, 
tliat  an  object  in  human  shape,  encomi)assed 
aud  pervaded  by  so  many  of  the  fearful 
results  of  habitual  druukemiess,  comes  be- 
neath observation.  Sometimes  we  mav'  see 
it  in  a  great  city,  when  we  feel  jjuzzled,  by 
tin;  almost  total  absence  of  reason  in  the 
countenance,  to  know  whether  the  utter  in- 
difference to  nakedness  and  the  elements, 
bo  the  consetiuence  of  drunken  destitution, 
or  pure  idiocy.  To  this  questionable  aj)- 
pearauce  had  the  individual  we  s]'>eak  of 
come.  The  day  was  now  nearly  jiast,  and 
the  crowd  had  considerably  diminished, 
when  tliis  man,  approaching  Father  Mat- 
tliew,  knelt  down,  and  clasping  his  skeleton 
hands,  exclaimed — 

"Father,  I'm  afeai-d  I  caimot  ti-ust  my- 
self." 

"AMio  can?"  said  Father  Matthew;  "it 
is  not  in  yourself  you  are  to   place  conti- 


deuce,  but  in  God,  who  ^•ill  support  yoa 
aud  gi-a!it  you  strength,  if  you  ask  for  it 
sincerely  and  humbly." 

Tliese  words,  uttered  in  tones  of  true 
Christian  charity,  gave  comfort  to  the  doubt- 
ing heart  of  the  miserable  creature,  who 
said — 

"I  would  wish  to  take  the  pledge,  if  I 
had  money  ;  but  I  doubt  it's  too  late  —too 
late  for  ?»ie!.'     Oh,  if  I  IkoaylU  it  icuKii'i .'" 

"  It's  never  too  late  to  repent, '  replied 
the  other,  "or  to  return  fiom  evil  to  good. 
If  you  feel  your  heai't  incUned  to  the  right 
course,  do  not  let  want  of  money  prevent 
you  from  pledging  youi-self  to  sobriety  and 
temperance." 

"In  God's  name,  then,  I  will  take  it," 
he  replied  ;  and  immediately  rei>eated  the 
simple  words  which  constitute  the  neces- 
sary form. 

"  JVIay  God  bless  you,"  said  Father  Mat- 
thew, placing  his  hand  on  his  head,  "  aud 
enable  you  to  keep  your  promise  !  " 

This  man,  our  readers  already  guess,  was 
Art  Maguire. 

Having  thus  taken  the  medal,  and  pleilg- 
cd  himself  to  sobriety,  and  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquor.s,  his  first  feeliug 
was  \ery  ditHcult  to  describe.  Father  Mat' 
thews  words,  though  few  aud  brief,  had 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  aud  penetrated  hL= 
whole  spirit.  He  had  been  for  many  a 
long  day  the  jest  and  jibe  of  all  who  knew 
liim  ;  because  they  looked  upon  his  re- 
covery as  a  hopeless  thing,  and  spoke  to 
him  accordingly  in  a  tone  of  contempt  and 
scorn — a  lesson  to  us  that  we  never  should 
deal  harshly  with  the  miserable.  Nor,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  addressed  in  accents  of 
kindness,  aud  in  a  voice  that  proclaimed  an 
interest  in  his  welfare.  This,  as  we  said. 
added  to  the  impressiv  e  spirit  that  prevailed 
around,  touched  hiui,  and  he  hiu-ried  home. 

On  reaching  his  almost  empty  house,  he 
found  Margaret  and  the  children  there  be- 
fore him  ;  she  iuvving  come  to  see  how  the 
poor  things  fared — but  being  (piite  ignorant 
of  Avhat  had  just  taken  place  with  regai-d  to 
her  husband. 

"  Art,"  said  she,  with  her  usual  affection- 
ate manner;  "you  wiU  want  something  to 
eat ;  for  if  you're  not  hungry,  your  look.i 
belie  you  very  much.  I  have  brought  somi"- 
thing  for  you  and  these  creatures." 

Art  looked  at  her.  then  at  their  children, 
tlu>n  at  the  utter  desolation  of  the  house, 
.•tiid  spreading  his  two  hands  over  his  face, 
he  wept  aloud.  This  was  repentance.  Mar- 
garet in  exceeding  sui-prise,  rose  aud  ap- 
pniached  him  : — 

"  .\rtdear,"  .she  said,  "  in  the  name  of  God, 
what's  the  matter '?  " 
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"  Maybe  my  father's  sick,  mother,"  said  Ut- 
tle  Atty  ;  "sui-e,  father,  if  you  ai-e,  I  au'  the 
rest  will  ijo  out  oui'selves,  an'  you  can  stay  at 
Ijoiue  ;  but  we  needn't  go  this  day,  for  my 
ni:tmmy  brought  us  as  much  as  will  put  us 
over  it." 

To  neither  the  mother  nor  child  did  he 
make  any  reply  ;  but  wept  on  and  sobbed  as 
If  his  lieai't  '.vc)uld  break. 

"  Oh  my  God,  my  God,"  he  exclaimed  bit- 
terly, "  what  have  I  brought  j'ou  to,  my  dar- 
\m  wife  and  childre,  that  I  loved  a  thousand 
times  betther  than  my  own  heart  ?  Oh,  what 
have  I  brought  you  to  ?  " 

'•Art,"  said  his  wife,  and  her  eye  kindled, 
"m  the  name  of  the  heavenly  God,  is  this 
soiTow  for  the  hfe  you  led  ?  " 

"Ah,  Mai-gai-et  darlin',"  he  said,  still  sob- 
bing ;  "  it's  long  since  I  ought  to  a  felt  it ; 
but  how  can  I  look  back  on  that  woful  life  ? 
Oh  my  God,  my  God  !  what  have  I  done,  an' 
what  have  I  brought  on  you  !  " 

"  Ai-t,"  she  said,  "  say  to  me  that  you're 
sori-y  for  it ;  only  let  my  ears  heai-  you  say- 
ing the  ivoi-ds." 

'•Oh,  Margai-et  dear,"  he  sobbed,  "from 
my  heart — fi'om  the  core  of  my  unhappy 
heart — I  am  sorry — sorry  for  it  all. " 

"  Then  there's  hope,'"  she  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
■'there  is  hope — for  him — for  hiin  —  for  «.^• 
2// '  Oh  my  heart,"  she  exclaimed,  quickly, 
"  what  is  this  ?  "  and  she  scarcely  uttered  the 
words,  when  she  sank  upon  the  gi-ound  in- 
sensible— sudden  joy  being  sometimes  as  dan- 
gerous as  sudden  grief. 

Ai-t,  who  now  forgot  his  own  soitow  in 
appreliension  for  her,  raised  her  up,  assisted 
by  little  Atty,  who,  as  did  the  rest  of  the 
children,  cried  bitterly,  on  seeing  his  moth- 
er's eyes  shut,  her  arms  hanging  lifelessly  by 
her  side,  and  herself  without  motion.  "Water, 
however,  was  brought  by  Atty ;  her  face 
sprinkled,  and  a  little  jaut  to  her  lij^s,  and 
\vith  difiiculty  down  lier  throat.  At  length 
she  gave  a  long  deep-di-awn  sigh,  and  open- 
ing her  eyes,  she  looked  tenderly  into  her 
husband's  face— 

"Ai't  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"did  I  hear  it  right?  And  you  said  you 
were  sorry  ?  " 

"  From  my  heart  I  am,  jMargai'et  dear,"  he 
replied  ;  "  oh,  if  you  knew  what  I  feel  this 
minute ! " 

She  looked  on  him  again,  and  her  pale  face 
was  lit  up  with  a  smUe  of  almost  ineffable 
linjipiness. 

"  Kiss  me,"  said  she  ;  "  we  are  both  young 
yet.  Art  dear,  and  we  will  gain  oui'  lost  ground 
waust  more." 

While  she  spoke,  the  tears  of  delight  fell 
in  torrents  down  her  cheeks.     Art  kissed  her 


'  tenderly,  and  immediately  jjuUing  out  the 
medal,  showed  it  to  her. 

'  She  took  the  medal,  and  after  looking  at 
it,  and  reading  the  inscription — 

"Well,  Art,"  she   said,  "you  never  broke 

I  your  oath — that's  one  comfort," 

"No,"  he  replied;  "nor  I'U  never  break 
this  ;  if  I  do,"  he   added  fervently,  and  im- 

:  petuously,  "may  God  mark  me  out  for  jjiisw// 
and  misfortune .' " 

'  "Whisht,  dear,"  she  repUed  ;  "don't  give 
way  to  these  curses — they  san-e  no  jJui^pose, 
Ai-t.     But  I'm  so  happy  this  day  !  " 

I       "  An'  is  my  father  never  to  be  drunk  any 

^  more,  mammy '?  "  asked  the  httle  ones,  joy- 
fully ;  "  an  he'll  never  be  angi^y  wid  you,  nor 

I  bate  j'ou  any  more  ?  " 

[  "  Whisht,  dai^lins,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  don't 
be  spakiu'  about  that ;  sure  jouv  poor  father 
never  beat  me,  only  when  he  didn't  know 

I  what  he  was  doin'.     Never  mention  it  again, 

I  one  of  you." 

[  "Ah,  jVIai^garet,"  said  Ai-t,  now  thoroughly 
awakened,  "what  recompense  can  I  ever 
make  you,  for  the  treatment  I  gave  you? 
Oh,  how  can  I  think  of  it,  or  look  back  uijou 

:it?" 

I  His  voice  almost  failed  him,  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words ;  but  his  affectionate  wife 
stooped  and  kissing  away  the  tears  fi'om  his 
cheeks,  said — 

"Don't,  Art  dear;  sure  this  noic  is  not 
a  time  to  cry  ; "  and  yet  her  own  tears  were 
flowing  ; — "  isn't  our  own  love  come  back 
to  us  ?  won't  we  now  have  peace  ?  won't  we 
get  industrious,  and  be  respected  again?" 

"  Ah,  ^largaret  dai-ling,"  he  rephed,  "  your 
love  never  left  you  ;  so  don't  put  youri<elf  in  ; 
but  as  for  me — oh,  what  have  I  done  ?  and 
what  have  I  brought  you  to  ?  " 

"Well,  now,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty, 
all's  right.  Here's  something  for  j'ou  to  ait ; 
you  must  want  it." 

"But,"  he  replied,  "did  these  poor  ci-a^ 
thurs  get  anything  ?  bekase  if  they  didn't, 
I'll  taste  nothin'  till  tliey  do." 

"  They  did  indeed,"  .said  ^Margaret ;  and 
all  the  little  ones  came  joyfully  about  him,  to 
assure  him  that  they  had  been  fed,  and  were 
not  hungry. 

Tlie  first  feeling  Ai-t  now  experienced  on 
going  abroad  was  shame — a  deep  and  over- 
whelming sense  of  shame ;  sh;ime  at  the 
meanness  of  his  jiast  conduct — shame  at  his 
miserable  and  imsightly  appearance — shame 
at  all  he  liad  done,  ^md  at  all  he  liad  left  un- 
done. ^^'hat  course  now,  however,  was  he 
to  adopt  ?  Being  no  longer  stu})ified  and  be- 
sotted by  li(iuor,  into  a  state  partly  apa- 
theti(%  p:u-tlv  drunken,  and  wholl}-  shame- 
loss,  he  could  not  bear  the  notion  of  resum- 
ing his  habits  of  meudicancv.     The  decent. 
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Init  not  the  empty  and  senseless,  pride  of  liis 
nuiiily  was  now  reawakened  in  him,  and  lie 
felt,  besides,  that  labor  and  occiii)ation  were 
iihsolutely  uecessiuy  to  enable  liiiu  to  bear 
up  aj,'ainst  the  iucessiint  craving  which  he 
felt  for  tlie  pernicious  stimulant.  So  strongly 
did  this  beset  him,  that  he  suS'ered  severely 
fioni  fre(|ueut  attacks  of  tremor  and  sensa- 
tions that  resembled  fits  of  incijiieut  distrac- 
tion. Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  him 
but  close  employment,  that  would  keej}  both 
mind  and  body  engaged. 

When  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  the 
])lodge  became  generally  know^n,  it  excited 
loss  astonishment  than  a  person  might  im- 
agine ;  in  truth,  the  astonishment  would 
have  been  greater,  had  he  refused  to  take 
it  at  all,  so  predominant  and  fuU  of  enthu- 
siasm was  the  spirit  of  temperance  at  that 
period.  One  feeling,  however,  jj  re  vailed  with 
respect  to  him,  which  was,  that  privation  of 
liis  favorite  stimidant  would  kill  him — that 
his  physical  system,  already  so  much  e.\- 
liausted  and  enfeebled,  would  break  down — 
aixl  that  poor  Ai't  would  soon  go  the  way  of 
all  druukai-ds. 

On  the  third  evening  after  he  had  taken 
the  pledge,  he  went  down  to  the  man  who 
had  succeeded  himself  in  his  trade,  and  who. 
by  the  way,  had  been  formerly  one  of  his 
own  journeymen,  of  the  very  men  who,  while 
he  was  running  his  career  of  dissipation,  re- 
fused to  Hatter  his  vanity,  or  make  one  in  his 
excesses,  and  who  was,  moreover,  one  of  tlie 
very  individuals  he  had  dismissed.  To  this 
man  he  went,  and  thus  accosted  him — his 
name  was  Owen  Gallagher. 

"  Owen,"  said  he,  '•  I  trust  in  (iod  that  I 
have  gained  a  great  victory  of  late." 

The  man  understood  him  perfectly  well, 
and  replied — 

"I  hope  so,  Ai-t;  I  hear  you  have  taken 
the  jiledge." 

"  Kelvin'  on  God's  help.  I  have." 

"  W'l'Il,"  replied  Owen,  "you  couldn't  re- 
ly on  betther  help." 

"  No,"  said  Art,  "  I  know  I  could  not  ; 
but,  Owen,  I  ran  a  wild  and  a  terrible  race 
of  it— I'm  grieved  an'  shamed  to  think  — 
even  to  think  of  it." 

"  An'  that's  a  good  sign.  Art.  there  couldn't 
be  betther  ;  for  unless  a  man's  heart  is  sorry 
for  his  faults,  and  ashamed  of  them  too,  it's 
not  likely  he'll  give  them  over." 

"I  can't  bear  to  walk  the  streets,"  con- 
tinued Art,  "  nor  to  rise  my  head  ;  but  still 
Komctliing  must  be  done  for  the  poor  wife 
and  childre." 

'■  -AJi,  Art,"  replied  Owen,  "  that  is  the 
svife  I  The  goold  of  Europe  isn't  value  for 
ber  ;  an'  that's  what  every  one  knows." 

"  But  who  knows  it,  an'  feels  it  as  I  do  ?  "  i 


said  Art,  "  or  who  has  the  right  either?  how- 
andiver,  as  I  said,  something  must  be  done  ; 
Owen,  will  you  ventui-e  to  give  me  employ- 
ment ?  I  know  I'm  in  bad  trim  to  come  into 
a  dacent  workshop,  but  you  know  necessity 
has  no  law  ; — it  isn't  my  clo'es  that  w  ill  work, 
but  myself ;  an',  indeed,  if  yoti  do  employ, 
me,  it's  not  much  111  be  able  to  do  this  many 
a  day  ;  but  the  truth  is,  if  I  don't  get  some- 
thing to  keep  me  busy,  I  doubt  I  won't  be 
able  to  stand  against  what  I  feel  both  in  my 
mind  and  body." 

These  words  were  utttred  with  such  an  air 
of  deep  soiTOW  and  perfect  sincerity  as  af- 
fected Gallagher  veiy  much. 

"  Ai-t,"  S!iid  he,  "  there  was  no  man  so 
great  a  gainer  by  the  unfortunate  cooi-se  you 
tuck  as  I  was,  for  you  know  I  came  into  the 
best  part  of  yovu*  business  ;  God  forbid  then 
that  I  should  refuse  you  work,  especially  as 
you  have  turned  over  a  new  late  ; — or  to  lend 
you  a  helpin'  hand  either,  now  that  I  know 
it  wiU  do  you  and  your  family  good,  and 
won't  go  to  the  public-house.  Come  wid  me." 

He  took  down  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and 
1)rought  Ai-t  up  to  one  of  those  general  shops 
tliat  are  to  be  found  in  every  couutn-  town 
like  Ballykeerin. 

"  ill-.  Trimble,"  said  he,  "  Ai-t  Maguire 
wants  a  plain  substantial  suit  o'  clothes,  that 
will  be  chape  an'  weai-  well,  an'  I'll  be  ac- 
count^ible  for  them  :  Art,  sir,  has  taken  the 
pledge,  an'  is  goin'  to  turn  over  a  new  lafe, 
an'  be  as  he  wanst  was,  I  hope." 

"  And  there  is  no  man,  "said  the  worthy 
sliopkeeper,  "  in  the  town  of  Bidlykeerin  that 
felt  more  satisfaction  than  I  did  when  I  heard 
he  li.id  taken  it.  I  know  what  he  wants,  and 
what  you  want  for  him,  and  he  shall  have  it 
botli  che.ap  and  good." 

Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  those  who 
nobly  resolved  to  overcome  their  besetting 
sin  of  drink,  and  its  consequent  poverty  or 
protligacy,  that  the  knowledge  alone  that  they 
liad  taken  the  pledge,  gained  tliem  immedi- 
ate good-will,  as  it  was  entitled  to  do.  This, 
t-o  be  sure,  was  in  Ai-t's  favor  :  but  there  was 
about  him,  independently  of  this,  a  serious 
spirit  of  awakened  resolution  and  sincerity 
wiiich  carried  immediate  conviction  along 
witli  it. 

"This  little  matter,"  said  the  honest  car- 
penter, with  natural  consideration  for  Art, 
"  will,  of  cooi-se,  rest  between  vou  an  me. 
:Mr.  Trind>le.  " 

"I  understand  your  feeling,  Owen,"  aiid 
he,  "  and  I  can't  but  lulmire  it ;  it  does  honor 
to  your  heart.'" 

"  Hut,"  said  Gallagher,  "  it's  nothin' ;  sure 
it's  jist  what  .\.rt  would  tlo  for  myself,  if  we 
wor  to  change  places." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  world,  and  ever  will  be 
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so,  till  human  natnr3  changes.  Art  had  taken 
the  first  step  tow<u-ils  his  reformation,  and 
Owen  felt  that  he  was  sincere  ;  this  step, 
therefore,  even  shght  as  it  was,  sufficed  to 
satisfy  his  old  friend  that  he  would  be  safe 
in  aiding  him.  Gallagher's  generositj-,  how- 
ever, did  not  stop  here  ;  the  assistance  which 
he  g.ave  Art,  though  a  matter  of  secrecy  be- 
tween themselves,  was  soon  visible  in  Art's 
appearance,  and  that  of  his  poor  famil}'. 
Good  fortune,  however,  did  not  stop  here  ;  in 
about  a  week  after  this,  when  Ai't  was  plain- 
ly but  comfortably  dressed,  and  working  with 
Gallagher,  feeble  as  he  was.  upon  journey- 
man's wages,  there  came  a  letter  from  his 
brother  Frank,  enclosing  ten  j^ouuds  for  the 
use  of  his  wife  and  cliildren.  It  was  dii-ected 
to  a  friend  in  Ballykeerin,  who  was  insti-ucted 
to  apjily  it  according  to  his  own  discretion, 
and  the  wants  of  his  family,  only  by  no  means 
to  permit  a  single  shilhng  of  it  to  reach  his 
hands,  unless  on  the  condition  that  he  had 
altogether  given  up  liiiuor.  This  seemed  to 
-Art  like  a  proof  that  God  had  rewarded  him 
for  the  steii  he  had  taken  ;  in  a  few  weeks  it 
was  woiiderfid  how  much  comfort  he  and  his 
family  had  contrived  to  get  about  them. 
Margaret  was  a  most  admirable  manager,  and 
a  great  economist,  and  with  lier  domestic 
knowledge  and  good  sense,  things  went  on 
beyond  their  hoises. 

Art  again  was  uj)  early  and  down  late — 
for  his  strength,  by  the  aid  of  wholesome 
and  regular  food,  and  an  easy  mind,  was  fast 
returning  to  him — although  we  must  add 
here,  that  he  never  regained  tlie  healthy  and 
powerfid  constitation  which  he  had  lost. 
His  reputation,  too,  was  fast  returning ; 
many  a  friendly  salutation  he  received  from 
those,  who,  in  his  degradation,  would  pass 
him  by  with  either  ridicule  or  solemn  con- 
tempt. 

Nothing  in  this  world  teaches  a  man  such 
well-remejnbered  lessons  of  life  as  severe 
experience.  Ai"t,  although  far,  very  far  re- 
moved from  his  former  independence,  yet, 
jjerhajjs,  might  be  said  never  to  have  en- 
joyed so  much  peace  of  mind,  or  so  strong  a 
ss.'iise  of  comfort,  as  he  tlid  now  in  his  hum- 
ble place  with  his  family.  The  contrast  be- 
tween his  past  misery,  and  the  present  Um- 
ited  independence  wOiich  he  enjoyed,  if  it 
could  be  called  independence,  tilled  his 
Jieart  with  a  more  \'ivid  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness than  he  had  ever  known.  He  had  now 
a  bed  to  sleep  on,  with  bona  fide  blankets — 
he  had  a  chair  to  sit  on— <i  fire  on  his  heai-th 
— and  food,  th(5ugh  jilain,  to  eat ;  so  had  his 
wife,  so  had  his  children  ;  he  had  also  very 
passable  clothes  to  his  back,  that  kept  liim 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  prevented  him 
fi'om  shiMrin''  hke  a  reed  in  the  blast  ;  so 


j  had  his  wife,  and  so  had  his  childrer:.  But 
]  he  had  more  than  this,  for  he  had  heiilth,  a 
good  conscience,  and  a  returning  reputation. 
People  now  addressed  him  as  an  equal,  as  a 
man,  as  an  iudiviilual  who  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  society ;  then,  again,  he  loved  liis 
wife  as  before,  and  lived  with  her  in  a  spirit 
of  affection  equal  to  any  they  had  ever  felt. 
I  Why,  this  was,  to  a  man  who  suffered  what 
he  and  his  family  had  suffered,  perfect  lux- 
ury. 

in  ti-uth,  Ai-t  now  wondered  at  the  life  he 
'  had  led, — he  could  not  understand  it  ;  why 
he  should  have  suffered  himself,  for  the  sake 
of  a  vile  and  questionable  enjoyment — if  en- 
joyment that  could  be  called,  which  was  no 
;  enjoyment — at  least  for  the  sake  of  a  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  habit,  to  fall  down 
j  under  the  feet  as  it  were,  under  the  evil 
'  tongues,  and  the  sneers — of  those  who  con- 
!  stituted  hin  world — the  inhabitants  of  Bally- 
keerin— was  now,  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
;  thraldom,  ijerfectly  a  mystery  to  him.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  since  he  had  regenerated  his 
i  own  chai-acter,  the  world  was  just  as  ready 
to  take  him  up  as  it  had  been  to  \xy  him 
1  down. 

1      Nothing  in  life  gives  a  man  such  an  incli- 
!  nation  for  active  industry  as  to  find  that  he 
is  jn'ospering  ;  he  has  then  heart  and  spu'itis 
to  work,  and  does  work  blithely  and  cheer- 
fully ;  so  was  it  with  Aii.     He  and  his  em- 
ployer  were   admii-ably   adapted    for    each 
other,  both  being  extremely  weU-tempered , 
honest,  and  th-st-rate  workmen.     About  the 
I  expiration  of  the  first  twelve  months,  Ai-t 
had  beg-im  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest 
;  in  the  town  of  BaUykeerin,  an  iuterest  which 
i  was   beginning   to    affect   Owen   Gallagher 
himself  in  a  beneficial  way.     He  was  now 
jjointed  out   to  strangers   as  the  man,  who, 
I  almost  naked,  used  to  stand  drunk  and  beg- 
i  ging  upon  the  bridge  of  Ballykeerin,  sur- 
j  rounded  by  his  starving  and  equally  naked 
'  childi-en.     In  fact,  he  began  to  get  a  name, 
quite  a  reputation  for  the  triumijh  which  he 
I  had  achieved  over  drunkenness  ;  iuid  on  this 
:  account  Owen  (Gallagher,  when  it  was  gener- 
I  ally  known  in  the  comitry  that  Ai't  worked 
with  him,  found  his  business  so  rajjidly  ex- 
1  tending,  that  he  was  obliged,  from  time  to 
time,  to  increase  the  niunber  of  hands  in  iiia 
establishment.     Ai-t  felt  this,  and  being  now 
aware  ihat  his  jsosition  in  life  was,  in  fact, 
more  favoral)le  for  industrious  exertion  than 
I  ever,  resolved  to  give  up  jounieywiirk.  and 
[  once  more,  if  only   for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  to  set  up  fo)-  himself.     Owen  Galla- 
gher, on  hearing  this  from  his  own  lips,  said 
\  lie  could  not,  nor  would  not  blame  him,  but, 
;  he  added — 
]       •'  I'll  tell  vou  what  we  can  do,  .\rt — coma 
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into  partnership  wid  me,  for  I  thiuk  as  we're 
gettiu'  an  so  well  together,  it  'ud  be  a  pity, 
almost  a  siu,  to  pai-t ;  join  me,  and  I'll  give 
you  one-third  of  the  busuiess," — by  which 
he  meant  the  profits  of  it. 

"  liegiid,"  replied  Ai-t,  laughing.  "  it's  as 
much  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  I'm  doin' 
it  as  anj-  thing  else  ;  I  think  it  ud  be  like  a 
dliranie  to  me,  if  I  was  to  tiud  myself  and 
uiy  family  as  we  wor  before."  And  so  they 
jiarted. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  what  we 
have  ah-eady  detailed  concei-niug  the  prog- 
ress of  his  early  jirosperity  ;  it  is  sufficient, 
we  trust,  to  tell  our  readers  that  he  rose  into 
rapid  independence,  and  that  he  owed  all  his 
success  to  the  victory  that  he  had  obtained 
over  himself.  His  name  was  now  far  and 
ne;u-,  and  so  popular  had  he  become,  that  no 
teetotaller  would  emi)loy  any  other  carjsen- 
ter.  This,  at  length,  began  to  n^ake  him 
proud,  and  to  feel  that  his  having  given  up 
drink,  instead  of  being  simply  a  duty  to  him- 
self imd  his  family,  was  altogether  an  act  of 
great  voluntary  virtue  on  his  p.art. 

"Few  men,'' he  s:ii<l,  "would  do  it,  an' 
may  be,  afther  all,  if  I  hatln't  the  ould  blood 
in  my  veins — if  I  wasn't  one  of  the  great 
Fermanagh  Maguires,  I  would  never  a'  done 
it." 

f  He  was  now  not  only  a  vehement  Teeto- 
taller, but  an  unsparmg  enemy  to  all  who 
drank  even  in  moderation  ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  whenever  a  man  came  to  get  woi-k 
clone  with  him,  the  iii-st  question  he  asked 
liim  was — "Are  j-ou  a  Teetotaller?  "  If  the 
man  answered  "No,"  his rejily was,  "Well, 
I'm  sorry  for  that,  bekase  I  couldn't  wid  a 
.safe  conscience  do  your  work  ;  but  you  can 
go  to  Owen  Gallagher,  and  he  will  do  it  for 
you  as  well  as  any  man  hvin'." 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  the  abuse  of  the 
principle  ;  but  we  sdl  know  thiit  the  best 
things  may  be  abused.  He  was,  in  fact, 
outrageous  in  defence  of  Teetotidism  ;  at- 
tended all  its  meetings  ;  subscribed  for 
Band-money  ;  and  was  by  iax  the  most  ac- 
tive member  in  the  whole  town  of  Bally- 
keerin.  It  was  not  simjjly  that  he  forgot  his 
former  poverty  ;  he  forgot  himself.  At  every 
procession  he  was  to  be  seen,  mounted  on  a 
sjjanking  horse,  ridiculously  over-dressed — 
tlie  man,  wo  mean,  not  the  lior.se — tiauuting 
Kvith  ribands,  and  cjuite  jiutVed  up  at  the 
position  to  which  he  had  raisinl  himself. 

This  certahdy  was  m.t  tin-  liwip.ble  and 
thankful  feeling  wrth  which  lie  ouglitto  have 
liorno  his  prosperity.  The  truth,  however, 
was,  that  Art,  in  all  this  parade,  was  not  in 
the  beginning  acting  upon  those  broad,  open 
prhiciplcs  of  honesty,  which,  in  the  transac- 
tions   of    business,    had    characterized    his 


'  whole  life.  He  was  now  influenced  by  his 
foibles— by  his  vanity — and  by  his  ridicu- 
lous love  of  praise.  Nor,  perhaps,  would 
,  these  have  been  called  into  action,  were  ir 
I  not  through  the  intervention  of  his  old  friend 
and  ijot  companion,  Toal  Finnigan.  Toal,  b( 
it  known  to  the  reader,  the  moment  he  hean! 
that  Art  had  become  a  Teetotaller,  imiuedi- 
I  atelj'  became  one  himself,  and  by  this  means 
I  their  intimacy  was  once  more  renewed  ;  that 
[  is  to  say,  they  spoke  in  fi-iendly  terms  when- 
ever they  met — but  no  entreaty  or  persua- 
sion could  ever  induce  Toal  to  enter  Art's 
house  ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be  told  why. 
At  all  events,  Toal,  soon  after  he  joined  it, 
\)\xi  himself  forward  in  the  Teetotal  ilove- 
ment  with  such  prominence,  that  Ai-t,  who 
1  did  not  wish  to  be  outdone  in  anvthing,  be- 
I  gan  to  get  jealous  of  him.  Hence  his  lidic- 
,  ulous  exhibitions  of  himself  in  every  manner 
,  that  could  attract  notice,  or  throw  little  Toal 
'  into  the  shade  ;  and  hence  also  the  still  more 
'  senseless  determination  not  to  work  for  any 
I  but  a  Teetot:dler  ;  for  in  this,  too,  Toal  had 
1  set  him  the  example.  Toal,  the  knave,  on 
;  becoming  a  Teetotaller,  immediately  resolved 
to  turn  it  to  account  ;  but  Ai't,  jjrovided  he 
J  could  show  ofif,  and  cut  a  consjiicuous  figure 
in  a  jDroces.sion,  had  no  dishonest  motive  ii! 
I  what  he  did  ;  and  this  was  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  For  instance,  on  gouig  up  the 
town  of  BaUykeerin,  you  migiit  see  over  the 
door  of  a  middle-sized  house,  "  Teetotal 
Meal  Shop.  N.  B.— None  but  Teetotallers 
need  come  here." 

Now  every  one  knew  Toal  too  well  not  to 
;  undei-stand  this ;  for  the  truth  is.  that  mau- 
gre  his  sign,  he  never  refused  his  meal  or 
other  goods  to  any  one  that  had  money  to 
;  25ay  for  them. 

j  One  evening  about  this  time.  Art  was  seated 
I  in  his  own  pai'lor — for  he  now  had  a  parlor, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity  fai-  beyond 
anything  he  had  ever  experienced  before— 
Margaret  and  the  children  were  with  him  : 
and  as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  he  could  not  help 
making  an  observation  or  two  upon  the  won- 
derful change  which  so  short  a  time  had 
brought  about. 

"  SV'ell,  INIaj'garet,"  said  he,  "  isn't  this 
wondherful,  dear?  Look  at  the  comfort  w( 
have  now  .about  us,  and  think  of —  ;  but 
troth  I  don't  hke  to  think  of  it  at  ail." 

"  I  never  can,"  she  rejilied.  "  without  a 
troubled  and  a  sinkin"  heart ;  Init.  Ai-t,  don't 
you  remember  when  I  wanst  wished  you  to 
become  a  Teetotidler,  the  answer  you  made 
me  ?  " 

"  Jlay  be  I  do  ;  what  was  it?  " 
"  Why,  you  axed  me — imd  you  were  niakin' 
game  of  it  at  the  time — whether  Teetotjdhsm 
would  put  a  shirt  or  u  coat  to  yom'  back— u 
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house  over  your  head — give  j-ou  a  bed  to  He 
on,  or  blankets  to  keep  you  and  the  childi'e 
from  shiverin',  an'  coughin',  an"  barkiu'  in  the 
could  of  the  night?  Don't  you  remember 
savin'  this  ?  "  ! 

"  I  think  I  do  ;  ay,  I  remember  something 
about  it  now.     Didn't  I  say  tliat  whiskey  was 
my  coach  an'  my  caniage,  an'  that  it  made  j 
me  a  lord  ?  "  i 

"  You  did  ;  well,  now  what  do  you  say  ?  ■ 
Hasn't  TeetotaUism  bate  you  in  your  own  ar- 
gument '?  Hasn't  it  given  you  a  shu-t  an'  a 
coat  to  yom-  back,  a  good  bed  to  lie  on,  a 
house  over  your  head  ?  In  short,  now,  Art, 
liasu't  it  given  you  all  you  said,  an'  more  ! 
than  ever  you  expected '?  eh,  now '? "  I 

'■  I  give  in,  Margaret — you  have  me  there  ; 
but,''  he  proceeded,  '•  it's  not  every  man  could  I 
pull  himself  up  as  I  did  ;  eh  '? "  j 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake.  Ail,  don't  begin  to 
put  any  trust  in  youi-  own  mere  strength,  nor 
don't  be  boasting  of  what  you  did,  the  way 
you  do  ;  sui-e,  we  ought  always  to  be  veiy 
humble  and  thankfid  to  God  for  what  he  has 
done  for  us ;  is  there  anything  comes  to  us  | 
only  tlirough  him  ?  "  i 

"  I'm  takin'  no  pride  to  myself,"  said  Art, 
"  divil  a  taste  ;  but  this  I  know,  talk  as  yoa  | 
will,  there's  always   somethin'   in  the  ould  ■ 
blood." 

"Now,  Art,"  she  rephed,  smiling,  "  do  you 
know  I  could  answer  vou  on  that  subject  if  I 
liked?" 

"  You  could,"'  said  Art  ;  "  come,  then,  let  : 
us  hear  your  answer — come  now — ha,  ha,  ! 
ha!"        ■  I 

She  became  gi-ave,  but  complacent,  as  she  j 
spoke.  "Well,  then,  Ai-t,"  said  she,  "where 
was  the  ould  blood  wliea  you  fell  soloiv?  If 
it  was  the  oidd  blood  that  riz  you  uj),  remem- 
ber it  was  the  ould  blood  that  put  you  dol.^^l.  ' 
You  drank  more  whiskey,"  she  added,  "  upon 
the  head  of  the  oiild  blood  of  Ii-elaud,  and 
the  gi-eat  Fermanagh  Maguires,  than  you  did 
on  all  other  subjects  put  together.  Iso,  Ai-t 
dear,  let  us  not  trust  to  ould  blood  or  young 
blood,  but  let  us  trust  to  the  grace  o'  God,  I 
an'  ax  it  from  our  hearts  out." 

"Well,  but  am't  we  in  great  comfort 
now  ? "  j 

'We  ai-e,"  she  rephed,  "thank  the  Giver  | 
of  all  good  for  it ;  may  God  contuiue  it  to  us, 
and  gi-ant  it  to  last !  " 

"  Last !  why  wouldn't  it  last,  woman  alive  ? 
Well,  begatl,  after  all,  'tis  not  every  other  man, 
any  way " 

"Whisht,  now,"  said  Margai-et,  interrupt- 

'j><?  him,  "  you'ie  beginnin'  to  pniise  youi-self." 

•'  Well,  I  won't  then  ;  I'm  going  down  the 

tov.'n  to  have  a  glass  or  two  o'  cordial  wid 

ycimg  Tom  ^\Tiiskey,  in  Barney  Sc:ulilhan's." 

Ax-t,"  she   replied,    somewhat  solemnly. 


"the  veiyname  of  Barney  Scaddhan  sickenf) 
me.  I  know  we  ought  to  forgive  every  one, 
as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  ourselves  ;  but 
stUl,  Art,  if  I  was  in  your  shoes,  the  scrra 
foot  ever  I'd  put  inside  his  door.  Think  of 
the  way  he  trated  you ;  ah,  Art  acushla, 
where 's  the  pride  of  the  ould  blood  now  ?  " 

"  Hut,  woman,  divU  a  one  o'  me  ever 
could  keep  in  bad  feelin'  to  any  one.  Troth, 
Barney  of  late's  as  civil  a  crature  as  there's 
alive  ;  sure  what  you  spake  of  was  all  my  own 
fault  and  not  his  ;  111  be  back  in  an  horn-  or 
so." 

"  Well,"  said  his  wife,  "there's  one  thing, 
Art,  that  every  one  knows." 

"  What  is  .tiiat,  Mai-garet  ?  " 

""\Miy,  that  a  man's  never  safe  in  bad 
company." 

"  But  sure,  what  harm  can  they  do  me, 
when  we  drink  nothing  that  can  injure  us?" 

"  Wel^  then,"  said  she,  "  as  that's  the  ease, 
can't  vou  as  well  stay  with  good  company  as 
bad  ?■" 

"I'll  not  be  away  more  than  an  houi'." 

"Then,  since  you  will  go,  Ai-t,  listen  to 
me  ;  you'll  be  apt  to  meet  Toal  Finuigan  there  : 
now,  as  you  love  me  and  your  childre,  an'  as 
you  wish  to  avoid  evU  and  misfortune,  don't 
do  any  one  thing  that  he  proposes  to  you  : 
I've  often  tould  you  that  he's  your  bitterest 
enemy." 

"  I  know  you  did  ;  but  sure,  wanst  a  wo- 
man takes  ri  pick  (pique)  aginst  a  man  she'll 
never  forgive  him.     In  about  an  hour  mind." 

He  then  went  out. 

The  fact  is,  that  some  few  of  those  who 
began  to  feel  irksome  under  the  Obligation — 
by  which  I  mean  the  knaves  and  h^-pocrites, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  sujijiosed  that  among  such 
an  incredible  midtitude  as  joined  the  move- 
ment there  were  none  of  this  description 
— some  few,  I  say,  were  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing to  Barney  Scaddhau's  for  the  social  pui'- 
pose  of  taking  a  glass  of  the  true  Teetotid 
cordial  together.  This  drinking  of  cordial 
was  most  earnestly  promoted  by  the  class  of 
low  and  dishonest  i)ubUc;ms  whom  we  have 
already  described,  and  no  wonder  tliat  it  wsis 
so  ;  in  the  first  place,  it's  sale  is  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  whiskey  itself,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  these  fellows  know  by  e.xperi- 
euce  that  it  is  the  worst  enemy  that  teetohsm 
has,  very  few  having  ever  strongly  a<ldicted 
themselves  to  cordial,  who  do  not  ultimately 
break  the  pledge,  and  resume  the  use  of  iii- 
to.\icating  liquor.  Tliis  fact  was  well  known 
at  the  time,  for  Father  Costelloe,  who  did 
every  thing  that  man  could  do  to  extend  and 
confirm  the  principle  of  temperance,  had  put 
his  piu-isluoners  on  theii-  guard  against  the 
use  of  this  deleterious  trash.  Consequently, 
very  few  of  the  Ballykeeiin  men,   either  in 
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towu  or  parish,  would  taste  it ;  when  they 
stooU  iu  need  of  anything  to  quench  their 
tLiist,  or  nourish  them,  they  confined  them- 
selves to  water,  milk,  or  coffee.  Scarcely  any 
one,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
knaves  and  h\-pocrit€s,  tampered  witli  them- 
selves by  cb-inking  it. 

The  crew  whom  Art  went  to  meet  on  the 
aigbt  iu  question  consisted  of  about  half  a 
dozen,  who,  when  they  had  been  iu  the  habit 
of  drinking  whiskey,  were  hardened  and  un- 
pi-iucipled  men — profligates  in  eveiy  sense — 
fellows  that,  like  Toal  Finnigan,  now  adhered 
to  teetotahsm  fi'om  sordid  motives  only,  or, 
in  other  words,  because  they  thought  they 
could  imi)rove  their  business. by  it.  It  is 
true,  they  were  suspected  and  avoided  by  the 
honest  teetotallers,  who  wondei-ed  very  much 
that  Ai-t  Maguire,  after  the  treatment  he  had 
foi-merly  received  at  theii-  hands,  should  be 
mean  enough,  they  said,  ever  "to  be  hail 
fellow  well  met  "  with  them  again.  But  Art, 
alas !  in  spite  of  all  his  dignity  of  old  blood, 
and  his  redomontatle  about  the  Fermanagh 
Maguii-es,  was  utterly  deficient  in  that  de- 
cent pride  which  makes  a  man  respect  him- 
self, and  jjreveuts  him  fi'om  committing  a 
mean  action. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  his  aiTival, 
there  were  assembled  in  Barney  Scaddhan's 
tap,  Tom  Wliiskej',  Jerry  Shannon,  Jack 
Mooney,  Toal  Finnigan,  and  the  decoy  duck, 
young  Barney  Scaddhan  himself,  who  merely 
became  a  teetotaller  that  he  might  be  able 
to  lure  his  brethren  in  to  spend  their  money 
in  drinking  cordial 

"Iwondher  Ai-t's  not  here  before  now." 
observed  Tom  AVhiskey ;  "blood  alive,  didn't 
he  get  on  well  afther  joiniu'  the  "totallers?" 

"  Faix,  it's  a  mu-acle,'"  replied  Jeriy  Shan- 
non, ''  there's  not  a  more  "s2)onsible  man  in 
Ballykeeriu,  he  has  quite  a  Protestant  look  ; 
— ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  Divil  a  sich  a  pest  ever  this  house  had 
as  tlie  same  Art  when  he  was  a  blackguard," 
said  young  Scaddhan  ;  "  there  was  no  keep- 
in'  liim  out  of  it,  but  constantly  sjjungin" 
ujjon  the  dacent  jJeople  that  wor  dhi'inkin" 
in  it." 

"  Many  a  good  jjound  and  peimy  he  left 
you  for  all  that,  Bai-ney,  my  lad,"  said  Mooti- 
ey  ;  "  and  ijurty  ti-atement  you  gave  him 
wlien  his  money  was  gone." 

"  Ay,  an'  we'd  give  you  the  same,"  re- 
turned Scaddhan,  "  if  your's  was  gone,  too  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !  it's  not  moneyless  vagaboues  we 
want  here." 

"No,"  said  Shannon,  "you  fii-st  w«/.r 
them  moneyless  vagaboues,  an'  then  you 
kick  them  out  o'  dooi-s,  as  you  did  him." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  hardened  miscreant, 
"  that's  the  way  wo  live  ;  when  we  get  the 


skin  off  the  cat,  then  we  throw  out  the  car- 
cass." 

"Why,  dang  it,  man,"  said  '^Miiskey, 
"  would  you  exjiect  honest  Barney  here, 
or  his  still  honester  ould  rip  of  a  father, 
bad  as  they  ai-e,  to  give  us  drink  for  noth- 
ing?" 

"Now,"  said  Finnigan,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  '■  yez  are  tUkin'  about  ^it  Maguire, 
and  I'll  tell  yez  what  I  could  do  ;  I  could 
bend  my  finger  that  way,  an'  make  him  foUy 
me  over  the  parish." 

"And  how  could  you  do  that?"  asked 
"\MiLskey. 

"  By  soodheiin'  him — by  ticklin'  his  empty 
pride— by  dwelliu'  on  the  ould  blood  of  li-e- 
land,  the  gi-eat  Fenuauagh  Miguii'es — or  by 
tellin'  him  that  he's  betther  than  any  one  else, 
and  could  do  what  nobody  else  could." 

"Could  you  make  him  tkuuk  to-uight?" 
asked  Shannon. 

I  "  Ay,"  said  Toal,  "  an'  will,  too,  as  ever 
you  seen  him  in  your  hves ;  only  whin  I'm 
praisiu'  him  do  some  of  you  oppose  me,  an' 
if  I  propose  any  thing  to  be  done,  do  you  all 
either  support  me  iu  it,  or  go  aginst  me,  ac- 
cordin'  as  you  see  he  may  take  it." 
,  "  Well,  then,"  said  Moonej-,  "  in  ordher  to 
put  you  in  si^uits,  go  off,  Barney,  an'  slip  a 
glass  o'  whiskey  a  piece  into  this  cordial,  jist 
to  tighten  it  a  bit — ha,  has  ha  !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Tom  ^Miiskey,  "  till  we  dhrink 
success  to  teetotalism.  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  Suppose  3'ou  do  him  in  the  cordial,"  siud 
Shannon. 

"Never  mind,"  replied  Toal;  "IU  fii-st 
soften  him  a  httle  on  the  cordial,  and  then 
make  him  tip  the  punch  op^i-nly  and  before 
faces,  hke  a  man." 

"  Troth,  it's  a  sin,"  obsened  Mooney,  who 
began  to  disreUsh   the  project ;  "  if  it  was 
only  on  account  of  his  wife  an'  childre." 
t      Toal  twisted  his  misshapen    mouth  into 
still  gi-cater  deformity  at  this  observation — 

"Well,"  suid  he,  "no  matter,  it'll  only  be 
a  good  joke  ;  Art  is  a  dacent  fellow,  and 
afther  this  night  we  won't  rejjate  it.  May- 
be," he  continued  "I  may  find  it  necessary 
to  vex  him,  an'  if  I  do,  remember  you  won't 
let  him  get  at  me,  or  my  bread's  baked." 

Tliis  they  all  promised,  and  the  words 
were  scarcely  concluded,  when  Art  entered 
and  joined  them.  As  a  great  portion  of  their 
conversation  did  not  beiu-  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  this  narrative,  it  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary to  record  it.  After  about  two  hours, 
diu-ing  which  Ai-t  hatl  xniconseiously  drunk 
at  least  three  glasses  of  wliiskey,  disgui.sod 
in  cordial,  the  topic  artfully  introduced,  by 
To;U  was  the  Temperance  Movement. 

"As  for  my  p.art,"  said  he,  "I'm  half 
ashamed   that  I  ever  joined   it.     As  I  was 
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never  drunk,  where  was  tlie  use  of  it  ?  Be- 
sides, it's  an  unmanly  thing  for  any  one  to 
have  it  to  say  that  he's  not  able  to  keep  him- 
self sober,  biu-rin'  he  takes  an  oath,  or  the 
pledge." 

"  And  why  did  you  take  it  then  ?  "  said  Art. 

"  Bekaise  I  was  a  fool,"  rei^lied  Toal ; 
"  de^-il  a  thing  else." 

'  "  It's  many  a  good  man's  case,"  observed 
Art  in  reply,  "to  take  an  oath  against  liquor, 
or  a  pledge  aither,  an'  no  disparagement  to 
any  man  that  does  it." 

"  He's  a  betther  man  that  can  keep  him- 
self sober  widout  it,"  said  Toal  dryly. 

"  What  do  you  mane  by  a  betther  man  ?  " 
asked  Art,  somewhat  significantly ;  "  let  us 
hear  that  first,  Toal." 

"  Pou't  be  talking'  about  betther  men 
here,"  said  Jerry  Shannon  ;  "  I  tell  you, 
Toal,  there's  a  man  in  this  room,  and  when 
you  get  me  a  betther  man  in  the  town  of 
Ballykeerin,  I'll  take  a  glass  of  punch  vsdd 
yon,  or  a  pair  o'  them,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pledges  in  Europe." 

"  And  who  is  that,  Jeny,"  said  Toal. 

"  There  he  sits,'  rephed  Jerry,  putting 
his  extended  palm  upon  Ai't's  shoulder  and 
clapping  it.  , 

"  May  the  divil  fly  away  wid  you,"  replied 
Toal ;  "  did  you  think  me  a  manus,  that  I'd 
go  to  put  Art  Maguire  wid  any  man  that  I 
know  ?  Ai't  Maguke  indeed  I  Now,  Jei-ry, 
my  throoper,  do  j'ou  think  I'm  come  to  this 
time  o'  day,  not  to  know  that  there's  no 
man  in  Ballykeerin,  or  the  parish  it  stands 
in — an'  that's  a  bigger  word — that  could  be 
called  a  betther  man  that  Art  Maguire  '?  " 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  Ai-t,  "  none  of  your 
nonsense.  Sich  as  I  am,  be  the  same  good 
or  bad,  I'll  stand  the  next  trate,  an'  devilish 
fine  strong  cordial  it  is." 

"  '\^'hy,  then,  I  don't  think  myself  it's  so 
good,"  replied  young  Scaddhan  ;  "  troth  it's 
waiker  than  we  usuall}'  have  it  ;  an'  the 
taste  somehow  isn't,  exaetlj'  to  mj'  plaisin'." 

"Very  well,"  said  Ai't ;  "if  you  have 
any  that  'ill  plaise  yourself  betther,  get  it ; 
but  in  the  mane  time  bring  us  a  round  o' 
this,  an'  we'll  be  satisfied." 

"  Art  Maguii-e,"  Toal .  proceeded,  "  you 
were  ever  and  always  a  man  out  o'  the  com- 
mon eoorse." 

"Now,  Toal,  you're  beginnin',"  said  Art ; 
"  ha,  ha,  ha— well,  any  way,  how  is  that !  " 

"  Bekaise  the  di-^dl  a  taste  o'  fear  or  terror 
ever  was  in  your  constitution.  'When  Ai't, 
boys,  was  at  school — sure  he  an'  I  wor 
schoolfellows — if  he  tuck  a  thing  into  his 
liuad,  no  matter  what,  jist  out  of  a  whim, 
he'd  do  it.  if  the  divil  was  at  the  back  door, 
or  the  whole  world  goin'  to  stop  him." 

"  Tla-oth,  Toal  I  must  say  there's  a  great 


I  deal  o'  thnith  in  that.  Divil  a  one  livin' 
knows  me  betther  than  Toal  Finigan,  sure 
enough,  boys." 

"  Ai-ra,  Art,  do  you  remember  the  day  you 
crossed  the  weir,  below  Tom  Booth's,"  pur- 
sued Toal,  "  when  the  river  was  up,  and  the 
wather  jist  intherin'  your  mouth  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  day  Peggy  Booth  fainted, 

[  when  she  thought  I  was  gone  ;  begad,  an'  ] 

j  was  near  it." 

"T'he  very  day." 

I      "  That  may  be  all  thrue  enough,"  observed 

j  Tom  Whiskey  ;  "  still  I  thuik  I  know  A"t 
this  many  a  year,  and  I  can't  say  I  ever  seen 
any  of  these  great  doing's.  I  jist  seen  him 
as  aisy  put  from  a  thing,  and  as  much  afsard 

I  of  the  tongues  of  the  nabors,  or  of  the  world, 

!  as  another." 

j       "He  never   cared   a  damn   for   either  o' 

:  them,  for  all  that,"  returned  Toal ;  "  that 
is,  mind,  if  he  tuck  a  thing  into  his  head  ; 
ay,  an'  I'll  go  farther— divil  a  rap  ever  he 
cared  for  them,  one  way  or  other.  No,  the 
man  has  no  fear  of  any  kind  in  him." 

"  Why,  Toal,"  said  Mooney,  "  whether  he 
cares  for  them  or  not,  I  think  is  aisUy  de- 

I  cided  ;  and  whether  he's  the  great  man  you 
make  him.  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  him- 
self upon  it,  and  //ie»  we'll  know." 

I  "  Very  well,  then,"  replied  Toal  ;  "  what 
do  you  say  yourself,  Art  ?     Am  I  right,  or 

!  am  I  wrong  ?  " 

j       "  You're  right,    Toal,  sure  enough  ;  if   it 

I  went  to  that,  I  don't  care  a  curse  about  the 

i  world,  or  all  Ballykeerin  along  wid  it.     I've 

'  a  good  business,  and  can  set  the  world  at 

I  defiance.  If  the  people  didn't  want  me, 
they  wouldn't  come  to  me." 

i  "Come,  Toal,"  said  Jerry;  "here — I'll 
hould  you  a  pound  note  " — and  he  j^ulled 
out  one  as  he  spoke — "  that  I'll  propose  a 
thing  he  won't  do.  " 

"  Aha — thank  you  for  nothing,  my  cus- 
tomer— I  won't  take  that  bait,"  replied  the 

I  other  ;  "  but  Usten— is  it  a  thing  that  he  can 

\  do  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  replied  Jeiry  ;  "  and  what's  more, 
every  man  in  the  room  can  do  it,  as  well  as 
Ai-t,  if  he  wishes." 
"  He  can '?  " 
"He  can." 

"Here,"  said  Toal,  clajiping  down  hia 
pound.  "Jack  Mooney,  put  these  in  your 
pookct  till  this  matther's  decided.  Now, 
Jerry,  let  us  hear  it." 

"I  will ;— hs  won't  drink  two  tumblers 
of  punch,  runnin' ;  that  is,  one  aftlier  the 
other." 

"No, "  observed  Art,  "I  wiU  not ;  do  you 
want  me  to  break  the  pledge  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  Jeri-j-,  "  this  is  not  breaking 
the  pledge— it's  only  for  a  wager." 
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"  No  injitther,"  said  Art ;  "  it's  a  thing  I 
won't  do." 

"I'U  tell  you  what,  Jern-,"  said  Toal,  "  I'll 
hould  you  another  jjound   now,  that    /  do  a 
thing  to-night  that  hxi  won't  do  :  an'  that, 
like  vour  own  wager,  every  one  in  the  room  j 
L-m  do." 

"Done,"  said  the  other,  taking  out  the' 
pound  note,  and  placing  it  in  Mooney's  hand 
— Toal  following  his  examiile.  ! 

"  Scaddhan,"  said  Toal,  "  go  an'  bring  me 
iwo  tumblers  of  good  strong  punch.  I'm  a 
I'otaller  as  well  as  Aii,  boys.  Be  off,  8cad- 
dlian."  I 

"  By  Japer.s."  said  Tom  AMiiskey,  as  if  to  : 
liimself — looking  at  the  same  time  as  if  he 
were  perfec'tly  amazed  at  the  cu'cumstance 
—  "the  little  fellow  has  more  spunk  than 
Maguii'e,  ould  blood  an'  all  !  Oh,  holy  Mo- 
ses ;  aftherthat,  what  will  the  world  come  to  !  "  , 

Ai-t  heard  the  soliloquy  of  Whiskey,  and 
ooked  about  him  with  an  au-  of  peculiar 
<neaniug.  His  jji-ide — his  shallow,  weak, 
contemptible  pride,  was  up,  while  the  hon- 
est pride  that  is  never  separated  from  finn- 
ness  and  integrity,  was  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. Scaddhan  came  in,  and  placing  the 
two  tumblers  before  Toal,  that  worthy  im-  I 
mediately  emptied  fii-st  one  of  them,  and 
then  the  other.  \ 

'■  The  last  two  pounds  are  yours,"  s.^id  I 
Jerrj'  ;  "  Mooney,  give  them  to  him." 

Art,  whose  heart  was  stiU  smarting  under  1 
the  artful  soliloquy  of  Tom  Whiskej',  now  | 
started  to  liis  feet,  and  exclaimed —  | 

"  No,  Jeny,  the  money's  not  his  yet.  Bai-- 
ney,  bring  iu  two  tumblers.  WTiat  one  may  j 
do  another  may  do  ;  and  as  Jeiry  says,  why  j 
it's  only  for  a  wager.  At  any  I'ate,  I  for  one  j 
()'  mv  blood  was  never  done  out,  and  never 
will." 

"  By  .Tapers,"  said  Whiskey,  "  I  knew  he  j 
wouldn't  let  himself  be  bate.  I  knew  when  ', 
it  came  to  the  push  he  wouldn't."  i 

"  Well,  Barney,"  said  Toal,  "don't  make  | 
them  strong  for  liim,  for  they  might  get  into 
his  head  ;  he  hasn't  a  good  head  any  way  ; 
— let  them  be  i-ather  wake,  Barney." 

"  No,"  said  Art,  "let  them  be  as  strong  as 
his,  and  stronger,  Barney  ;  and  lose  no  time 
about  it." 

"  I  had  better  color  them,"  said  Barney,  i 
"  an'  the  people  about  the  i^lace  '11  tliiuk  it's 
cordial  still."  | 

"Color  the  devil,"  replied  Art ;  "put  no 
colorin'  on  them.  Do  you  think  I'm  afeard 
of  any  one,  or  any  colore  ?  " 

"  Yon  afeard  of  any  one,"  exclaimed  Tom 
Wliiskey  ;  "  one  o'  the  ould  Alaguires  afeard  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! — that  'ud  be  good  1  "  ! 

-Vi-t,  when  the  1  umblei-s  came  in,  drank  off 
tir3t  one,  which  he  had  no  sooner  emptied. 


than  he  shivered  into  pieces  against  the 
grate ;  he  then  emptied  the  other,  which 
shared  the  same  fate. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  Barney,  "bring  me  a 
third  one  ;  I'll  letyez  see  what  aMiiguii-e  is." 

The  third,  on  making  its  appearance,  was 
immediately  drained,  and  shivered  like  the 
others  —  for  the  consciousness  of  acting 
wrong,  in  spite  of  his  own  resolution,  almost 
drove  him  mad.  Of  what  occurred  subse- 
quently in  the  pubUc  house,  it  is  not  nece.-^- 
saiy  to  give  any  account,  esjjecially  as  we 
must  follow  Art  home— simply  premising, 
before  we  do  so,  that  the  fact  of  "  Art  Jla- 
guire  having  broken  the  jiledge,"  ha<l  been 
known  that  very  night  to  almost  all  Bally- 
keerin — thanks  to  the  industiy  of  Tojil  Fin- 
nigan,  and  his  other  £i-iends. 

His  unhajjpy  wife,  after  their  conversation 
that  evening,  experienced  one  of  those 
strange,  unaccountable  presentiments  or  im- 
pressions which  eveiy  one,  more  or  less,  has 
fi-equently  felt.  Until  lately,  he  had  not  often 
gone  out  at  night,  because  it  was  not  until 
lately  that  the  clique  began  to  reassemble  in 
Barney  JScaddhan's.  "Tis  true  the  feeling  on 
her  part  was  involuntary,  but  on  that  veiy 
accoimt  it  was  the  more  distressmg  ;  her 
jjrincipal  apprehension  of  danger  to  him  was 
occasioned  by  his  intimacy  with  Toal  Fin- 
nigan,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her  warnings  and 
admonitions,  contrived,  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  tongue,  to  hold  his  ground  with  hiju,  and 
maintain  his  good  ojnnion.  Indeed,  any  one 
who  could  datter,  wheedle,  and  play  upon 
his  vanity  successfully,  was  sure  to  do  this  ; 
but  noliody  could  do  it  wuth  such  adroitness 
as  Toal  Finnigan. 

It  is  wonderful  how  impressions  are  caught 
by  the  young  from  those  who  are  older  ami 
have  moi-e  experience  than  themselves.  Lit- 
tle Atty,  who  had  hoard  the  convei-sjition 
already  detailed,  begged  his  mammy  not  to 
send  him  to  bed  that  night  luitil  his  father 
would  come  home,  esjiecially  as  ]\Iat  Mul- 
rennan.  an  in-door  a]>prentice,  who  had  been 
permitted  tliat  evening  to  go  t<i  sec  his  fami- 
ly, had  not  returned,  and  he  wislied.  he  said, 
to  sit  up  aTid  let  him  in.  The  mother  was 
rather  satistied  than  otherwise,  that  the  boy 
should  sit  up  with  her,  especially  as  all  the 
other  children  and  the  sei-vants  had  gone  to 
bed. 

"Mammy,"  said  the  boy,  "  isn't  it  a  great 
comfort  for  us  to  be  as  we  are  now,  and  to 
know  that  my  father  can  never  get  drunk 
again "? " 

"  It  is  indeed,  Atty  : "  and  yet  she  said  so 
with  a  doubting,  if  not  an  apprehensive 
heart. 

"  He'll  never  beat  you  more,  mammy, 
now  ?  " 
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"  No,  dailiu'  ;  nor  he  never  did,  bai'riu' 
when  lie  diilu't  know  what  he  was  doin'." 

"That  is  when  he  was  drunk,  mamm}'?" 

•'  Yes.  Atty  dear." 

"  Well,  isn't  it  a  gi-eat  thing  that  he  can 
never  get  di'imk  any  more,  mammy  ;  and 
never  beat  you  any  more  ;  and  isn't  it  curi- 
ous too,  liow  he  never  bate  me  ?  " 

"You,  daiiiu"  ?  oh,  no,  he  would  rather 
cut  his  ann  off  than  lise  it  to  you,  Atty  dear  ; 
and  it's  well  that  you  are  so  good  a  boy  as 
you  are— for  I'm  afeard,  Atty,  that  even  if 
you  deserved  to  be  corrected,  he  wouldn't 
do  it." 

"  But  what  'ud  we  all  do  widout  my  father, 
mammy?  If  am-thing  hapj^ened  to  hnn  I 
tliink  I'd  die.     I'd  like  to  die  if  he  -.vas  to  go." 

•■A\'hy,  dai-Un"?" 

"Bekase,  you  know,  he'd  go  to  heaven, 
and  I'd  like  to  be  wid  him :  sure  he'd  miss 
»(<' — his  own  Atty — wherever  he'd  be." 

"And  so  you'd  lave  me  and  your  sisters, 
Atty,  and  go  to  heaven  with  your  father  !  " 

The  boy  seemed  perplexed ;  he  looked 
affectionately  at  his  mother,  and  said — 

"No,  mammy,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  lave 
you,  for  then  you'd  have  no  son  at  all ;  no, 
I  wouldn't  lave  you — I  don't  know  what  I'd 
ilo — I'd  like  to  stay  wid  you,  and  I'd  like  to 
go  wid  him,  I'd — " 

"  Well,  darlin',  you  won't  be  put  to  that 
trial  this  many  a  long  day,  I  hope.'' 

Just  then  voices  were  heard  at  the  door, 
which  both  recognized  as  those  of  Art  and 
Mat  Mukennan  the  apprentice. 

"  Now,  darhn',"  said  the  mother,  who  ob- 
.Her\'ed  that  the  chOd  was  pale  and  drowsy- 
looking,  "  you  may  go  to  bed,  I  see  you  are 
sleepy,  Atty,  not  bein'  accustomed  to  sit  up 
so  late  ;  kiss  me,  an'  good-night."  He  then 
kissed  her,  and  sought  the  room  where  he 
slept. 

iMargaret,  after  the  boy  had  gone,  Ustened 
a  moment,  and  became  deadlj'  pale,  but  she 
uttered  no  exclamation  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
set  her  teeth,  and  compressed  her  lijjs  close- 
ly together,  put  her  hand  on  the  upper  part 
of  her  forehead,  and  rose  to  go  to  the  door. 
She  was  not  yet  certain,  but  a  ckeadful  ter- 
ror was  over  "her— Could  jt  be  possible  that 
he  was  drunk?— she  ojiened  it,  and  the  next 
moment  her  liusband,  in  a  state  of  wild  in- 
toxication, different  from  any  in  which  she 
had  ever  seen  him,  come  in.  He  was  furi- 
ous, but  his  fury  appeared  to  Lave  been  di- 
rected against  the  apprentice,  in  consequence 
of  having  returned  home  so  late. 

On  witnessing  with  her  own  eyes  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  returned,  all  her  presenti- 
ments flashed  on  her,  and  her  heart  s,ank 
down  into  a  state  of  instant  hopelessness  and 
misery. 


"  Savior  of  the  world !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  and  my  childre  are  lost ;  now,  indeed, 
ai'e  we  hopeless — oh,  never  till  now,  never 
till  now  !  "     She  wept  bitterly. 

"  What  are  you  eryin'  for  now  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  what  are  you  ci-yin'  for,  I  say  ?  "  he  re- 
peated, stamping  his  feet  madly  as  he  spoke; 
"stop  at  wanst,  I'll  have  no  cry — cryin' 
what—  at — somever." 

She  instantly  dried  her  eyes. 

"  Wha— what  kep  that  blasted  whelp,  Mul 
— Mulrennan,  out  till  now,  I  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  indeed.  Art." 

"  You — you  don't !  you  kno— know  noth- 
iu' ;  An'  now  I'll  have  a  smash,  by  the— the 
holy  man,  I'll— I'll  smash  every  thing  in — 
in  the  house," 

He  then  took  up  a  chair,  which,  by  one 
blow  against  the  floor,  he  crashed  to  pieces. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  tha — that's  number 
one  ;  whe — where's  that  whelp,  Mul — Mul- 
rennan, till  I  pay — pay  him  for  stajin'  out 
so — so  late.  Send  him  here,  send  the  ska- 
min'  SCO — scoundrel  here,  I  bid  you." 

Margaret,  natiu-ally  dreading  violence,  went 
to  get  little  Atty  to  jjacify  him,  as  well  as  to 
intercede  for  the  apprentice  ;  she  immedi- 
ately returned,  and  told  him  the  latter  was 
coming.  Art,  in  the  mean  time,  stood  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  fireplace,  with  a  small  beach 
chair  in  his  hand  which  he  had  made  for 
Atty,  when  the  boy  was  only  a  couple  of 
years  old,  but  which  had  been  given  to  the 
other  children  in  succession.  He  had  been 
first  about  to  break  it  also,  but  on  looking  at 
it,  he  paused  aijd  said — 

"Not  this — this  is  Atty's,  and  I  won't 
break  it." 

At  that  moment  Muh-ennan  entered  the 
room,  with  Atty  behind  him,  but  he  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  Ait  vrith  all  his 
strength  flung  the  hard  beach  chair  at  his 
head  ;  the  lad,  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  it, 
started  to  one  side  out  of  its  way,  and  Atty, 
while  in  the  act  of  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
run  to  his  father,  received  the  blow  which 
had  been  designed  for  the  other.  It  struck 
him  a  little  above  the  temple,  and  he  fell,  but 
was  not  cut.  The  mother,  on  witnessing 
the  act,  raised  her  arms  and  shrieked,  but  on 
hearing  the  heavj-,  but  dull  and  tei-rible  sound 
of  the  blow  against  the  poor  boy's  head,  the 
shriek  was  suspended  when  half  uttered,  and 
she  stood,  her  arms  still  stretched  out,  and 
bent  a  little  upwards,  as  if  she  would  have 
supplicated  heaven  to  avert  it ; — her  mouth 
was  half  open — her  eyes  apparently  enlarged, 
and  starting  as  if  it  were  out  of  their  sockets  ; 
there  she  f-tood— for  a  short  time  so  full  of 
hormr  as  to  be  incapable  properly  of  com- 
prehending what  had  taken  place.  At  length 
this  momentary  paralysis  of  thought  passed 
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away,  and  with  all  the  tender  terrors  of  affec- 
tion ;i wakened  in  her  heart,  she  rushed  to  tlie 
insensible  boy.  Oli,  heavy  and  miserable 
night!  What  pen  can  portray,  wliat  lan- 
guage describe,  or  what  imagination  con- 
ceive, the  anguish,  the  agony  of  that  loving 
mother,  when,  on  raising  her  sweet,  and 
beautiful,  and  most  affectionate  boy  from  the 
ground  whereon  Jie  lay,  that  fair  liead,  with 
its  flaxen  locks  like  silk,  fell  utterly  helpless 
now  to  this  side,  and  now  to  that ! 

"  Art  Maguire,"  she  said,  "  fly,  fly," — and 
she  gave  him  one  look ;  but,  gi-eat  God ! 
what  an  object  presented  itself  to  her  at  that 
moment.  A  man  stood  before  her  absolutely 
hideous  with  horror ;  his  face  but  a  minute 
ago  so  health}-  and  high-colored,  now  ghastly 
as  that  of  a  coqjse,  his  hands  held  up  and 
clenched,  his  eyes  fiightful,  his  lips  di-a-«-n 
back,  and  his  teeth  locked  with  strong  and 
convulsive  agony.  He  littered  not  a  word, 
but  stood  with  liis  wild  and  gleaming  eyes 
riveted,  as  if  by  the  force  of  some  awful  spell, 
upon  his  insensible  son,  his  only  one,  if  he 
was  then  even  that.  All  at  once  he  fell 
dowii  without  sense  or  motion,  as  if  a  bullet 
had  gone  through  his  heart  or  his  brain,  and 
tliere  lay  as  insensible  as  the  boy  he  had 
loved  so  well. 

All  this  passed  so  rajDidly  that  the  appren- 
tice, wlio  seemed  also  to  have  been  para- 
hzfd,  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  do  any 
tiling  liut  loolc  fi-om  one  person  to  another 
with  teiTor  and  alarm. 

"  Go,"  said  Margaret,  at  length,  "  wake  up 
the  girls,  and  then  fly — oh,  fly — for  the  doc- 
tor." 

The  two  sei-vant  maids,  however,  had 
heard  enough  in  her  own  wild  slu-iek  to  bring 
them  to  this  woful  scene.  They  entered  as 
she  sjjoke,  and,  aided  by  the  apj)rentiee,  suc- 
ceeded witli  some  difficulty  in  laying  theLi' 
master  on  his  bed,  which  was  in  a  back  room 
off  the  parlor. 

"  In  God's  name,  what  is  all  thiij  ?  "  asked 
one  of  them,  on  looking  at  the  insensible  bod- 
ies of  the  father  and  son. 

"Hell)  me,"  llai-garet  reiilied,  not  heeding 
tlio  question,  "help  me  to  lay  tlie  ti'easiu'e 
dl'  my  heart — my  breakiu'  heai't — upon  his 
own  little  bed  within,  he  will  not  long  use  it 
— tendheiiy,  Peggy,  oh,  Peggy  deal-,  tcn- 
dlierly  to  the  broken  flower — broken — bro- 
ken— broken,  never  to  rise  his  fair  head 
again  ;  oh,  lie  is  dead,"  she  said,  in  a  calm 
low  voice,  "  my  heart  tells  me  that  he  is 
dead — see  how  liis  limbs  hang,  how  hfeless 
tliey  hang.  Mj-  treasure — our  treaanre — our 
sweet,  lovin',  and  only  Uttle  man — our  only 
son  sure — our  only  son  is  dead — and  where, 
oh,  where,  is  the  mother's  pride  out  of  him 
now— wiierc  i.s  my  pride  out  of  him  now?" 


'  They  laid  him  gently  and  tenderly — for 
even  the  sei-vjmts  loved  him  as  if  lie  liad 
1  been  a  relation — upon  tlie  white  counteiiianc 
'  of  his  own  little  crib,  where  he  had  slept 
'  many  a  sweet  and  innocent  sleep,  and  i>laye<l 
many  a  lightsome  and  innocent  play  with  his 
little  sisters.  His  mother  felt  for  his  pulse, 
but  she  could  feel  no  pulse,  she  kissed  big 
pa.ssive  lips,  and  then — oh,  woful  alternative 
of  affliction  ! — she  turned  to  his  equally  in- 
sensible father. 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  said  one  of  the  giils.  who 
j  had  gone  over  to  look  at  Art ;  "oh,  for  God's 
sake,  ma'am,  come  here — here  is  blood  comin' 
out  of  the  masther's  mouth." 
!  She  was  at  the  bedside  in  an  instant,  and 
tliere,  to  deepen  her  suft'eiings  dmost  beyond 
the  power  of  human  fortitude,  she  saw  the 
I  blood  oozing  slowly  out  of  his  mouth.  Both 
the  servants  were  now  weeping  and  sobbing 
;  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 
t  "  Oh,  mistress  dear,"  one  of  them  ex- 
I  claimed,  seizing  her  affectionately  by  both 
j  hands,  and  looking  almost  distractedly  intu 
her  face,  "  oh,  mistress  dear,  what  did  you 
!  ever  do  to  desarve  this '?  " 
I  "  I  don't  know,  Peggy,"  she  replied,  "  un- 
I  less  it  was  settin'  my  father's  commands,  and 
I  my  mother's  at  defiance  ;  I  disobeyed  them 
both,  and  they  died  without  blessin'  either 
me  or  mine.  But  oh,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
I  hands,  "  how  can  one  poor  wake  woman's 
heart  stand  all  this — a  double  death — hus- 
band and  son — son  and  luisbjuul— and  I'm 
but  one  woman,  one  poor,  feeble,  weak  wo- 
man— but  sure,"  she  added,  ib-opijing  on  her 
knees,  "  the  Lord  will  support  me.  I  am 
l^unished,  and  I  hope  forgiven,  and  he  will 
]  now  support  me." 

She  then  briefly,  but  distractedly,  entreated 
the  dinne  siipjjort,  and  rose  once  more  with 
a  heart,  the  tibres  of  which  were  pulled 
asunder,  as  it  were,  between  husband  and 
son,  each  of  whose  lips  she  kissed,  ha\-ing 
wiped  the  blood  from  those  of  her  husband, 
■nith  a  singular  blending  together  of  teiider- 
1  ne.ss,  distraction  and  despair-.  She  went  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  wringing  her  hands  in 
dry  agony,  feeling  for  hfe  in  their  hearts  and 
pulses,  and  kissing  their  lips  with  an  expres- 
sion of  hopelessness  so  pitiable  and  mo\n-n- 
ful,  that  the  grief  of  the  sci-\aiits  was  occa- 
sioned more  by  her  sufferings  than  by  the 
double  catastiophe  that  had  occurred. 

The  doctor's  house,  as  it  happened,  was 
not  fiu-  fi-om  theii-s,  and  in  a  very  brief  period 
he  arrived. 

"Heavens!  Mi-s.  ILaguire,  what  has  liap- 
pened  ?  "  said  he,  looking  on  the  two  ajipar- 
ently  inanimate  bodies  with  alai-m. 

'•  IIU  father,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  boy. 
'■  being   in   a  state  of   drink,  threw  a  httle 
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beech  chair  at  the  apprentice  here,  he  stepped 
aside,  as  was  natural,  and  the  blow  struck 
my  treasure  there,"  she  said,  holdinpf  her  hand 
over  the  spot  where  he  was  struck,  hut  not 
on  it ;  "  but,  doctor,  look  at  his  father,  the 
blood  is  trickling  out  of  his  mouth." 

The  doctor,  after  examining  into  the  state 
of  both,  told  her  not  to  despair — 
I  "  Your  husband,"  said  he,  "  who  is  only  in 
a  fit,  has  broken  a  blood-vessel,  I  think  some 
small  blood-vessel  is  broken  ;  but  as  for  the 
boy,  I  can  as  yet  pronounce  no  certain  opin- 
ion upon  him.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
you,  however,  to  know  that  he  is  not  dead, 
but  only  in  a  heavy  stupor  occasioned  by  tlie 
blow." 

It  was  now  that  her  tears  began  to  flow, 
and  copiously  and  bitterly  they  did  flow  ;  but 
as  there  was  still  hope,  her  grief,  though  bit- 
ter, was  not  that  of  despair.  Ere  many  min- 
utes, the  doctor's  opinion  respecting  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  verified.  Art  opened  his 
eyes,  looked  wildly  about  him,  and  the  doc- 
tor instantly  signed  to  his  wife  to  calm  the 
violence  of  her  soitow,  and  she  was  calm. 

"  Margaret,"  said  he,  "  where 's  Atty  ?  bring 
him  to  me — bring  him.  to  me  !  " 

"  Your  son  was  hurt,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  and  has  just  gone  to  sleep." 

"He  is  dead,"  said  Art,  "he  is  dead,  he 
■will  never  waken  from  that  sleeji — and  it  was 
I  that  killed  him  !  " 

"  Don"t  disturb  yourself,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  as  you  value  yoiu-  own  life  and  his  ;  you 
yourself  have  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  you  now  but  quiet  and  ease." 

"He  is  dead,"  said  his  father,  "  he  is  dead, 
and  it  was  I  that  killed  him  ;  or,  if  he's  not 
dead,  I  must  hear  it  fi"om  his  mother's  lips." 

"  Art,  darlin',  he  is  not  dead,  but  he  is 
-rery  much  hurted,"  she  replied;  "Ai't,  as 
you  love  him,  and  me,  and  us  all,  be  guided 
by  the  doctor." 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  se- 
verely hurt  he  is,  but  not  dead.  Of  that  you 
may  rest  assured." 

So  far  as  regarded  Art,  the  doctor  was 
right  ;  he  had  broken  only  a  small  blood- 
vessel, and  the  moment  tlie  consequences  of 
liis  fit  had  73assed  away,  he  was  able  to  get 
tq),  and  walk  about  with  veiy  little  diminu- 
tion of  his  strength. 

To  prevent  him  from  seeing  his  son,  or  to 
coTiceal  the  boy's  state  from  him,  was  impos- 
sible. He  no  sooner  rose  than  with  trem- 
bling hands,  a  frightful  terror  of  what  was 
Ijefore  hiin,  he  went  to  tlie  little  bed  on  which 
tlie  being  dearest  to  him  on  earth  lay.  He 
stood  for  a  moment,  and  looked  down  upon 
tlie  boy's  beautiful,  but  motionless  face  ;  he 
first  stooped,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  the 
'tiiild's  ear  said— 


"  Atty,  Atty " — he  then  shook  his  head  ; 
"you  see,"  he  added,  addressing  those  who 
stood  about  him,  "  that  he  doesn't  hear  ??it' 
— no,  he  doesn't  hear  ??ie— that  eai-  was  never 
deaf  to  me  before,  but  it's  deaf  now ; "  he 
then  seized  his  hand,  and  raised  it,  but  it  was 
insensible  to  his  touch,  and  would  have  fallen 
on  the  bed  had  he  let  it  go.  "  You  see,"  he 
proceeded,  "  that  his  hand  doesn't  know  mine 
any  longer  !  Oh,  no,  why  should  it  ?  this  is 
the  hand  that  laid  our  flower  low,  so  why 
should  he  acknowledge  it  ?  yet  surely  he 
would  forgive  his  father,  if  he  knew  it — oh, 
he  would  forgive  that  father,  that  ever  and 
always  loved  him— loved  him — loved  him, 
oh,  that's  a  wake  word,  a  poor  wake  word. 
Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  will  kiss  his  lijj.s,  his 
blessed  lips — oh,  many  an'  many  a  kiss, 
many  a  sweet  and  innocent  kiss — did  I  get 
from  them  lips,  Atty  dear,  with  those  little 
arms,  that  are  now  so  helpless,  clasi^ed  about 
my  neck."  He  then  kissed  him  again  and 
again,  but  the  blessed  child's  lips  did  not  re- 
turn the  embrace  that  had  never  been  refused 
before.  "Now,"  said  he,  "you  all  see  that 
— you  all  see  that  he  won't  kiss  me  again, 
and  that  is  bekaise  he  can't  do  it ;  Atty, 
Atty,"  he  said,  "  won't  you  speak  to  me  ? 
it's  I,  Atty,  sure  it's  I,  Atty  dear,  your  lovin' 
father,  that's  caUin'  you  to  spake  to  him. 
Atty  dear,  won't  you  spake  to  me — do  you 
hear  my  voice,  asthore  machree— do  you 
hear  your  father's  voice,  that's  callin'  on  you 
to  forgive  him?"  He  paused  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  child  lay  insensible  and 
still. 

At  this  moment  there  was  no  dry  eye 
present ;  the  very  doctor  wept.  Margaret's 
gi'ief  was  loud  ;  she  felt  eveiy  source  of  lore 
and  tenderness  for  their  only  boy  opened  in 
her  unhaiJi^y  and  breaking  heart,  and  was  in- 
consolable :  but  then  compassion  for  her 
husband  was  strong  as  her  grief.  She  ran  to 
Ai-t,  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Ai-t  dear,  Art  dear,  be  consoled : 
take  consolation  if  you  can,  or  you  will  break 
my  heart.  Forgive  you  aslhorc .'  you,  you 
that  would  shed  your  blood  for  him  !  don't 
you  know  he  would  forgive  you?  Sure,  I 
forgive  you — his  mother,  hisj^oor,  distracted, 
heart-broken  mother  forgives  you — in  his 
name  I  forgive  you."  She  then  threw  her- 
I  self  beside  the  body  of  their  child,  and 
:  shouted  out — "Atty,  our  blessed  treasure,  I 
j  have  forgiven  your  father  for  you — in  your 
I  blessed  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  merci- 
ful God  that  you  are  now  with,  I  have  for- 
I  given  your  imhajipy  and  heai't-broken  father 
I  — as  you  would  do,  Lf  you  could,  our  lost 
j  treasure,  as  you  woiild  do." 
1      "  Oh,"   said  his   father   vehemently,    dis- 
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tracted  with  Lis  Lonible  affliction  ;  "  if  there 
was  but  auy  one  fault  of  his  that  I  could  re- 
luimber  now,  any  one  failin'  that  om-  treasure 
had— if  I  could  think  of  a  single  spot  upon 
liLs  httle  lieart,  it  would  relieve  me  ;  but,  no, 
no,  there's  nothiu'  of  that  kind  to  remimber 
agiust  him.  Oh,  if  he  wasn't  what  he  was — 
if  lie  wjisn't  what  he  was — we  might  have 
some  little  consolation  ;  but  now  we've  none; 
we  ve  none — none  !  " 

As  he  sjioke  and  wept,  which  he  did  with 
the  bitterest  anguish  of  desjiaii-,  his  grief 
assumed  a  chai-acter  that  was  fearful  from 
the  inward  effusion  of  blood,  which  caused 
liim  from  time  to  time  to  throw  it  uj)  in  red 
moiithfuls,  and  when  remonstrated  with  by 
the  doctor  upon  the  danger  of  allowing  him- 
self to  be  overcome  by  such  excitement — 

"I  don't  cai-e,"  he  shouted,  "if  it's  my 
heart's  blood,  I  would  shed  it  at  any  time  for 
hiw  ;  I  don't  care  about  life  now  ;  what  'ud 
it  be  to  me  without  my  son '?  widout  you, 
Atty  dear,  what  is  the  world  or  aU  that's  in 
it  to  me  now  !  An'  when  I  think  of  who  it 
was  tliat  cut  you  down — cursed  be  the  hand 
tliat  gave  you  that  unlucky  blow,  cui'sed 
may  it  be — cursed  be  them  that  tempted  me 
to  drink — ciu'sed  may  the  drink  be  that 
made  me  as  I  was,  and  cui-sed  of  God  may  I 
be  that • ' 

"Ai't,  Ai't,"  exclaimed  ilargai'et,  "any 
thing  but  that,  remember  there's  a  God 
above — don't  blasphame  ; — we  have  enough 
to  suffer  w-idout  havin'  to  answer  for  that." 

He  paused  at  her  words,  and  as  soon  as 
the  paroxysm  was  over,  he  sunk  by  fits  into 
a  gli)omy  sUeuce,  or  walked  from  room  to 
room,  ^^•rLugiug  his  hands  and  beating  his 
head,  in  a  state  of  furious  distraction,  very 
nearly  bordering  on  insanity. 

The  next  morning,  we  need  scai'cely  as- 
siu'e  our  i-eaders,  that,  as  the  newspapers 
have  it,  a  great  and  painful  sensation  had 
been  produced  through  the  towni  of  Bally- 
keerin  by  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
rekted : — 

"Art  Maguire  had  broken  the  pledge, 
gone  home  ili-uuk,  and  killed  his  only  son 
by  the  blow  of  an  iron  bar  on  the  head  ;  the 
crowiier  had  been  sent  for,  an'  pLiise  God 
we'll  have  a  fuU  accoiuit  of  it  all." 

In  part  of  this,  however,  common  fame, 
as  she  usually  is,  was  mistaken  ;  the  boy 
was  not  killed,  neither  did  he  then  die.  On 
the  third  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
cvenuig,  he  ojjeued  his  eyes,  and  his  moth- 
er, who  was  scarcely  ever  a  moment  fi-om 
his  bedside,  having  obsei-ved  the  fact,  ap- 
proached him  with  hopes  almost  as  deep  as 
those  of  heaven  itself  in  her  heart,  and  in  a 
voice  soft  and  affectionate  us  ever  melted 
into  a  human  ear,  slie  whispered — 


"  Atty,  treasure  of  mv  heart,  how  do  you 
feel?" 

The  child  made  no  reply,  but  as  his  eye 
had  not  met  hers,  and  as  she  had  whispered 
very  low,  it  was  likely,  she  thought,  that  he 
had  not  heard  her. 

"  I  will  bring  his  father,"  said  she,  "  for 
if  he  will  know  or  spake  to  any  one,  he  will 
spake  to  lain." 

She  found  Ai't  walking  about,  as  he  bad 
done  almost  ever  since  the  unhappy  accident, 
and  running  to  him  with  a  gush  of  joyful 
teai-s,  she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  kissing  liim,  said — 

"  Blessed  be  the  Almighty,  Artr— "  but  she 
paused,  "  oh,  great  God,  Art,  what  is  this ! 
merciful  heaven,  do  I  smell  whiskey  on  you  ?  " 

"  You  do,"  he  replied,  "  it's  in  viiin,  1 
can't  Uve — I'd  die  widout  it ;  it's  in  vain, 
Margaret,  to  spake— if  I  don't  get  it  to  dead- 
en my  grief  I'll  die  :  but,  what  wor  you  goiu' 
to  tell  me  ?  "  he  added  eagerly. 

She  burst  int«  tears. 

"Oh,  Ai-t,"  said  she,  "how  my  heai-t  has 
sunk  in  spite  of  the  good  news  I  have  for 
you." 

"  In  God's  name,"  he  asked,  "  what  is  it  ? 
is  our  darlin'  betther  ?  " 

"  He  is,"  she  replied,  "he  has  opened  his 
eyes  this  minute,  and  I  want  j-ou  to  spake  to 
him." 

They  both  entered  stealthily,  and  to  their 
inexpressible  delight  heard  the  child's  voice  ; 
tliey  paused, — breathlessly  paused, — and 
heard  him  utter,  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  the 
follow-Lug  words — 

"  Daddy,  won't  you  come  to  bed  wid  me, 
wid  your  own  Ally  ?  " 

This  he  repeated  twice  or  tlnice  before 
they  api>roached  him,  but  when  they  did, 
although  his  eye  turned  fi'om  one  to  another, 
it  was  vacant,  and  betrayed  no  signs  whatss 
ever  of  recognition. 

Tlieir  heaits  sank  again,  but  the  mother, 
whose  hope  was  strong  and  active  as  her 
affection,  said — 

"  Blessed  be  the  iVlmighty  that  he  is  able 
oven  to  spake  ;.  but  he's  not  well  enough  to 
know  us  yet." 

This  was  unhappily  too  true,  for  although 
they  spoko  to  hiui,  and  placed  themselves 
before  him  by  turns,  yet  it  was  all  in  vain  ; 
the  child  knew  neither  them  nor  any  one 
else.  Such,  in  fact,  was  now  then-  calamity, 
as  a  few  weeks  proved.  The  father  by  that 
unliappy  blow  did  not  kill  his  body,  but  lie 
kUled  his  mind  ;  he  arose  irom  his  bed  a 
mUd,  placid,  harmless  idiot,  silent  and  inof- 
fensive—the only  woi-ds  ho  Wivs  almost  heiu-d 
to  utter,  with  rare  exceptions,  being  those 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  when  he  was 
dealt  the  woful  blow  ; — "  Daddy,  wont  you 
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come  to  bed  wid  vie,  wid  yoitr  otun  Athj  ? 
And  these  he  23ronouuced  as  con'ectly  as  ever, 
uttering  them  with  the  same  emphasis  of 
affection  whicli  had  marked  them  before  his 
early  reason  had  been  so  mihappily  destroyed. 
Now,  even  uj)  to  that  period,  and  in  sjiite 
of  this  gi-eat  calamity,  it  was  not  too  late  for 
Art  ]Maguire  to  retrieve  himself,  or  still  to 
maintain  the  position  vrhich  he  had  regained. 
The  misfortvuie  which  befeU  his  child  ought 
to  have  shocked  him  into  an  invincible  de- 
testation of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as  it 
would  most  men  ;  instead  of  that,  however,  it 
drove  him  back  to  them.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  laemieious  habit  of  diminishing  the 
importance  of  fird  errors,  because  they  ap- 
peared trivial  in  themselves  ;  he  had  never 
permitted  himself  to  reason  against  his  pro- 
pensities, unless  through  the  indulgent  me- 
dium of  his  own  vanity,  or  an  overweening 
presumption  in  the  contidence  of  his  moral 
strength,  contraiy  to  the  impressive  experi- 
ence of  his  real  weakness.  His  virtues  were 
many,  and  his  foibles  few ;  yet  few  as  they 
were,  our  readers  perceive  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  indulging  them,  they  proved 
the  bane  of  his  life  and  happiness.  Thej- 
need  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  hear  that 
fi-om  the  want  of  any  self-sustaining  j)ower 
in  himself  he  fell  into  the  use  of  Kquor 
again  ;  he  said  he  could  not  live  without  it, 
but  then  he  did  not  make  the  experiment  ; 
for  he  took  every  sojihistry  that  appeared  to 
make  in  his  favor  for  granted.  He  lived,  if 
it  could  be  called  life,  for  two  yeai-s  and  a 
half  after  this  mekmcholy  accident,  but  with- 
out the  spring  or  energy  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  position,  or  conduct  his  business, 
which  decUned  as  ra2)idly  as  he  did  himself. 
He  and  his  faniilj'  were  .once  more  reduced  to 
absolute  beggary,  until  in  the  course  of 
events  they  found  a  poorhouse  to  receive 
them.  Ai-t  was  seldom  without  a  reason  to 
justify-  his  conduct,  and  it  mattered  not  liow 
feeble  that  reason  might  be,  he  always  deemed 
it  sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  himself.  For  ] 
instance,  he  had  often  told  his  wife  that  if 
Atty  had  recovered,  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
he  bid  determined  never  again  to  taste 
liquor;  "but,"  said  he,  "when  I  seen  my 
darliu's  mind  gone,  I  couldn't  stand  .it  wid- 
out  the  drop  of  drink  to  keep  my  heart  an' 
spii-its  up."  He  died  of  consumi^tion  in  the 
workhouse  of  Ballykeerin,  and  there  could 
not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  fallaej'  with 
which  he  reasoned  than  the  gratif}'ing  fact, 
that  he  had  not  been  more  than  two  months 
dead,  wheu  his  son  recovered  his  reason,  to 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  mother  ;  so  that 
had  he  followed  up  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  right,  he  would  have  lived  to  see  his 
most  sanguine  wishes,  with  regai-d  to  his  sou. 


accompUshed,  and  perhaps  have  still  been 
able  to  enjoy  a  comparatively  long  and  hajJi^y 
life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  although  not  suffering  much  fi'om  pain, 
he  seemed  to  feel  an  imjiression  that  his  end 
was  at  hand.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  here^ 
that  he  had  for  months  before  his  death  been 
deeply  and  sincerely  ijeuiteut,  and  that  he 
was  not  only  sensible  of  the  vanity  and  eiTors 
which  had  occasioned  his  fall  from  integrity, 
and  cut  him  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  also 
felt  his  heart  sustained  by  the  divine  conso- 
lations of  religion.  Father  Costello  was  ear- 
nest and  unremitting  in  his  spiritual  atten- 
tions to  him,  and  certainly  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  felt  death  to  be  in 
his  case  not  merely  a  release  from  all  his 
cares  and  sorrows,  but  a  passport  into  that 
life  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

About  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  he 
asked  to  see  his  wife— his  own  Margaret — 
and  his  children,  but,  above  all,  his  blessed 
Atty — for  such  was  the  ejiithet  he  had  ever 
annexed  to  his  name  since  the  night  of  the 
melancholy  accident.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
sorrowful  group  appeared,  his  mother  lead- 
ing the  unconscious  boy  by  the  hand,  for  he 
knew  not  where  he  was.  Ai-t  lay,  or  rather 
reclined,  on  the  bed,  supported  by  two  bol- 
sters ;  his  risage  was  pale,  but  the  general 
expression  of  his  face  was  calm,  milil,  and 
sorrowful ;  although  his  words  were  distinct. 
his  voice  was  low  and  feeble,  and  every  now 
and  then  impeded  by  a  short  catch — for  to 
cough  he  was  literally  unable. 

"Alargaret,"  said  he,  "come  to  me,  come 
to  me  now,"  and  he  feebly  received  her  hand 
in  his  ;  "I  feel  that  afther  all  the  warfiu-e  of 
this  poor  life,  afther  all  our  love  and  our  sor- 
row, I  am  goiu'  to  part  wid  you  and  our  chil- 
dhre  at  last." 

"  Oh,  Ai-t,  dai-lin',  I  can  think  of  nothing 
now,  aMore,  but  our  love,"  she  replied, 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  in  whi<^h  sh( 
was  joined  by  the  children — Atty,  the  un- 
conscious Atty,  only  excepted. 

"An' I  can  think  of  little  else,"  said  he, 
"  than  our  sorrows  and  suffering,  an'  idl  the 
woful  evil  that  I  brought  upon  you  ami 
them." 

" Dai-lin',"  she  replied,  "it's  a  consolation 
to  yom-self,  as  it  is  to  us,  that  whatever  yom- 
errors  wor,  you've  repented  for  them  ;  death 
is  not  frightful  to  you,  glory  be  to  God !  " 

"No,"  said  he,  looking  upwards,  and 
clasping  his  worn  hands  ;  "I  am  resigned  to 
the  will  of  my  good  and  merciful  God,  for  in 
him  is  my  hope  an'  trust.  Christ,  by  his 
precious  blood,  has  taken  away  mj'  sins,  for 
you  know  I  have  been  a  great  sinner  ;  "  he 
then  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
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liis  lips  were  moving  as  if  in  prayer.  "  Yes,  ■ 
Mar^iiret,"  he  aj^fain  proceeded,  "  I  am  goiu'  i 
to  lave  you  all  at  last ;  I  feel  it — I  cau't  say  { 
that  I'U  love  you  no  more,  for  I  think  that 
even  in  heaven  I  couldn't  forget  you  ;  but  I'll 
never  more  lave  you  a  sore  heart,  as  I  often 
did — I'll  never  bring  the  bitther  tear  to  your 
eye— the  hue  of  care  to  your  face,  or  the  pang 
of  grief  an'  misery  to  your  heart  again — thank 
God  I  will  not ;  all  my  follies,  all  my  weak- 
nesses, and  all  my  crimes — " 

"  Ai't,"  said  his  wife,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  "  if 
you  wish  me  to  be  firm,  and  to  set  our  chil- 
dre  an  example  of  courage,  now  that  it's  so 
much  wanted,  oh,  don't  spake  as  you  do — 
my  heart  cannot  stand  it." 

"  Well,  no,"  said  he,  "I  won't ;  but  when 
I  think  of  what  I  might  be  this  day,  and  of 
what  I  am — when  I  think  of  what  you  and 
•ntr  childre  might  be — an'  when  I  see  what  1 
you  are— and  all  through  my  means— when 
I  think  of  this,  Margaret  dear,  an'  that  I'm 
torn  away  from  you  and  them  in  the  very 
prime  of  life — but,"  he  added,  turning  hastily 
from  that  view  of  his  situation,  "  God  is  good 
an'  merciful,  an'  that  is  my  hope." 

"  Let  it  be  so,  Art  dear,"  replied  Margaret ; 
"  as  for  us,  God  will  take  cai-e  of  us,  and  in 
him  we  will  put  om-  trust,  too  ;  remimber 
that  he  is  the  God  and  father  of  the  widow 
an'  the  orphan." 

He  here  ajjpeared  to  be  getting  very  weak, 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  rallied  a  httle,  and 
s  lid,  while  his  eye,  which  was  now  becom- 
ing heavy,  sought  about  until  it  became 
fixed  upon  his  son— 

"  ^largaret,  bring  him  to  me." 

She  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  over  to  the  bedside.  ' 

"PuLhis  hand  in  mine," said  he,  "put  his 
blessed  liaud  in  mine."  \ 

H\i('.  did  so,  and  Art  looked  long  imd  stead- 
ily upon  the  face  of  his  child. 

"Margaret,"  said  he,  "you  know  that 
ilurin'  all  my  wild  and  sinful  coorses,  I  al- 
ways wore  the  lock  of  hair  you  gave  me 
when  we  wor  young  next  my  heart — my  poor 
weak  heart." 

]\Iargaret  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  for  some  time  could  not  reply. 

"  I  don't  wish,  darlin*,"  said  he,  "  to  cause 
you  sorrow — you  will  have  too  nuich  of  that  ; 
.but  I  ax  it  as  ft  favor — the  last  from  my  lips 
(—that  you  will  now  cut  off  a  lock  of  /li.s  hair 
— his  hair  fair — an'  put  it  along  with  your 
own  upon  my  heart ;  it's  all  I'll  have  of  you 
both  in  the  grave  where  I'll  sleep  ;  and, 
Margaret,  do  it  now — oh,  do  it  soon." 

^largaret,  who  always  carried  scissors 
hanging  V)y  her  jiocket,  took  them  out,  and 
eutluig  a  long  abundant  lock  of  the  boy's 


hair,  she  tenderly  placed  it  wliere  he  wshed, 
in  a  little  three-cornered  bit  of  black  silk 
that  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  lay 
upon  his  heart. 

"  Is  it  done "? "  said  he. 

"  It  is  done,"  she  repUed  as  well  as  she 
could. 

"This,  you  know,  is  to  lie  on  my  heart," 
said  he,  "  when  I'm  in  my  grave  ;  you  won't 
forget  that ! " 

"  No— oh,  no,  no  ;  but,  merciful  God,  sup- 
port me !  for  Art,  my  husband,  my  life,  I 
don't  know  how  I'll  part  with  you." 

"  Well,  may  God  ble.ss  you  forever,  my 
darlin'  wife,  and  support  you  and  my  or- 
phans !  Bring  tliem  here." 

Tiiey  were  then  brought  over,  and  in  n 
very  feeble  voice  he  blessed  them  also. 

"Now,  forgive  me  all,"  said  he,  "forgivb 

ME  ALL  !  " 

But,  indeed,  we  cannot  paint  the  tender- 
ness and  indescribable  attlietion  of  his  wife 
and  children  while  utteruig  their  forgiveness 
of  all  his  ofi'ences  against  them,  as  he  him- 
self termed  it.  In  the  meantime  he  kept 
his  son  close  by  him,  nor  would  he  suflfer 
him  to  go  one  moment  from  his  reach. 

"Atty,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
was  rapidly  sinking  ; — "  put  his  cheek  over 
to  mine  " — he  added  to  his  wife,  "  then  niise 
my  right  arm,  an'  put  it  about  his  neck  ; — 
Atty,"  he  proceeded,  "  won't  you  give  mo 
one  last  word  before  I  depart  ?  " 

His  wiSe  observed  that  as  he  spoke  a  large 
tear  trickled  down  his  cheek.  Now,  the  boy 
was  never  in  the  habit  of  speaking  when  ne 
was  spoken  to,  or  of  si:>eaking  at  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  we  have  ab-eadj' 
given.  On  this  occasion,  liowever,  whether 
the  matter  was  a  coincidence  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  he  said  in  a  quiet,  low  voice, 
as  if  imitating  his  father's — 

"  Daddy,  won't  you  come  to  bed  for  me, 
for  your  own  Ally  ?  " 

The  reply  was  very  low,  but  still  quite 
audible — 

"  Yes,  darlin',  I — I  %vill — I  wUl  for  you, 
Atty." 

The  child  said  no  more,  neither  did  his 
father,  and  w-hen  the  sorrowing  wife,  struck 
by  the  stillness  which  for  a  minute  or  two 
suecee'ded  the  worils,  went  to  remove  the 
boy,  she  found  that  his  father's  spirit  had 
gone  to  that  world  where,  we  firmly  trust, 
his  errors,  and  follies,  and  sins  have  been 
forgiven.  While  taking  tlie  boy  away,  she 
looked  upon  her  husband's  face,  and  there 
still  lay  the  large  tear  of  love  and  repenbmce 
— she  stoojied  down— she  kissed  it — and  it 
was  no  longer  there. 

There  is  now  little  to  bo  added,  unless  to 
inform  those  who  mav  take  an  interest  in  the 
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fate  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  his  son 
soon  afterwards  Wiis  perfectly  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  reason,  and  that  in  the  month  of 
1  ist  September  he  was  apprenticed  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  to  a  respectable  trade,  where 
he  is  conducting  himself  with  steadiness  and 
propriety  ;  and  we  tr\ist,  that,  should  he  ever 
read  this  truthful  account  of  his  imhajjpy 
father,  he  \\ill  imitate  his  virtues,  and  learn 
to  avoid  the  vanities  and  weaknesses  by 
which  he  brought  his  family  to  destitution 
and  misery,  and  himself  to  a  prematui'e  gi-ave. 

With  respect  to  his  brother  Frank,  whom 
liis  irreclaimable  dissipation  drove  out  of  the 
country,  we  are  able  to  gratifj'  our  readers 
by  saying  that  he  got  happily  maixied  in 
America,  where  he  is  now  a  wealthy  man, 
in  prosperous  business  and  very  highly  re- 
spected. 

Margaret,  in  consequence  of  her  admirable 


character,  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
head  nui'se  iu  the  Ballykeerin  Hospital,  and 
it  will  not  suiprise  our  readers  to  hear  that 
she  gains  and  retains  the  respect  and  good- 
wll  of  all  who  know  her,  and  that  the  emolu- 
ments of  her  situation  are  sutticient,  thi'ough 
her  prudence  and  economy,  to  keep  her 
children  comfortable  and  happy. 

Kind  reader,  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
recapitulate  the  monil  we  projjosed  to  show 
iu  this  true  but  melancholy  nan-ative  ?  We 
trust  not.  If  it  be  not  sufficiently  obvious, 
we  can  only  say  it  was  oui-  earnest  intention 
that  it  should  be  so.  At  all  events,  whether 
you  be  a  Teetotaller,  or  a  man  carried  away 
by  the  pernicious  love  of  intoxicating  uquor.s, 
think  upon  the  fate  of  Art  Maguu-e,  and  do 
not  imitate  the  errors  of  his  life,  as  you  find 
them  laid  before  you  in  this  simple  naiTative 
of  "  The  Brokes  Pledge." 
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